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INTRODUCTION. 


N tlio wide raii'jc of nuHlom inquiry, tlicre is no study moriting a Jnglicr place than that 
of llistoiy. Ifence it is tliiit it forma such an important fea|;ure in educational literature, 
and tliat so many worlcs of this descr iption aro' being constantly placed before the eye 
of the public. _ Every one of those may, at Icsi-st, bo supposed to possess some claim to 
}lojuiiftirity; but that which is tlio most eoniprehcnslvo iir its* treatment, and which brings its 
yrfoi Illation down to flio vcvltahlo jjassiug year, must bo acknowledged to have no mean title to 
take a foremost place in public estimation. Such a History is the following. Its pages, however, 
mus»t*not be coijsrdercd as a mere rcoord of past events, partakhrg of little more than the naked 
ftuin.s <if riiglsters and cliroiiicles; but as a Aiitliful and full nai’rntion of national occurrences, 
willi tlioir cause.s and effects, placed before the reader in the order in which they happened. 
I'hi.s Is what History should be ; and thl.s is what the following one is. A resume of the scheme 
of that of England may hero briefly be considered. 

dieginning about the eleventh century before the Cliristiun era, we find that Britain was 
known to the Plucuielairs and other eonimerclal rrations, whose localities were on tire shoi*cs of 
the Jlcilitcrraneaii Sea, arrd w'ho traded to it for tin, lead, and other productions. At the earliest 
jicriod of whicli tliero is any record, it was inhabited by a race whoso language was irearly 
tlio same as that .spoken by the various tribes of people settled inmost of the countries of Western 
Europe. These called thcm.sclvc.s CcUiaid—a native word, signifying inJtahUanfs of lh« mmUy and 
ironr wdiieli was derived Coltas and Celtic, the Latin and lOnglish terms for these races, who 
.sccirr to have held a speech in coirrinon. Like the savage.s of Now Zealand at the present day, 
they tattooed and stained their Ijodics with a blue colour, to inalcc thcmselvc.s still more hideous 
and frighlfiil tlnoi nature had made them in the eyes of their enemies. This practice, evou after 
it had been discontinued by the more civilised continental tribes, prevailed in Britain, and led 
these to designate the inhabitants of this island their brcihern Drilkon. 7’his cxpr(‘.s.sion, signify¬ 
ing the iHtinkd))Cople^ was tidoptoil by the earliest ( Irock writers as the I’cal designation of the 
people; and sub-setpicntly came to he varied into Britannia, Britain, Britons, &c. The island 
itself, however, was called by the natives Alwion, which means the country of Gwion, the deity 
who took tho highc.st place in their estimation, and whose name was afterwords Grcciauiscd into 
Alouiou, and Latinised into Albion. From tins, it may bo observed, that tlic common derivation 
given of Albion, from Hlhns (wliito), is erroneous. Jiillu.s Caesar was tho first general who 
invaded this island, .and Julius Agricola its final llmnan conqueror. Tho former came fifty-fivQ, 
years before, ftnd the latter seventy-eight, after Christ. He held it for seven years, and was as 
much distinguished for courage as for humanity. ^ 

The Homan occupation of Britain extended over a period whicli embraced from b.c. 55 to 
A.n. 420, not very far from 500 years; and as centralisation was the characteristic sign of the 
Homan system of administration, all tho govorninental departments eentred in, as well as emanated 
from, the Emperor. Suhordinatc to him was the Trefeet of Gaul, who included Britain within 


the limits of his jurisdiction. Next to him was a Vicc-ih’ofoct, wlio ruled over Britain, divided. 


into five provinces, each having a Pi'osident or Consul. These provinces, again, were sub-divided 
into cities, ninety-two of wbtcli existed in tho island under tho Homan domination. Tho^ofBoers 
who administered jihe local ufluirs of each city were caHed the (7wMfes*~'men possessed of landed^ 
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{property, and c«*pabl8 of performing all iininic.ipal duties, from those of the gatherer of taxes, vo 
tliose.of tlw'chief jnagistrate. Further thiin this, hero, it is unnecessary to detail. 

TYio Koman dominion in Britain terininnted in a.d. 409 ; after which, the Britons, having 
freiiucntly had their country devastated by 'inroads nmdo by tho Scots ai»d Piets, applied for 
/lieW to tho Saxons. Those had visited them before, and now, with two leaders* called Hengist 
nn^IIorsu, camo to their assistfliicc. This was in a.d. 449. These Saxons, from flicir grout 
physical strength, courage, and valour, were the terror of all tho German nations around tlicin. 
Vortigem was tho British 1ti*ig who invited them to come to his assistance; and having landed 
in the most eastern point of Xont, then Iho Isle of Thaiict, in A.u. *149, tliey obtained a settlement,, 
and, according to their agreement, had an abundant supply of provisions and chithing. As there 
is still ^amongst us a lingering regard for the memory of these brave old wariiors, we may for.a 
few moments, direct attention to their original abode. , 

“ Daring the second century,’* says Adam Scott, Ksq., “ the barbarous tribes that inhabited 
the sea-coast to tho north of the Elbe formed a great confederacy, calling tliemscivcs Suxons, or 
short-sworJsHien —a name which, afterwards, hccaiiio comniou to tho nations front tlio mouth oftlic 
liliino to the extremity of Jutland. They lived by pillage and i)iracy, and burned the Koman 
fleets which ■were sent against them. Their audacity Increased as the Koman power diminished, 
and they began to colonise places which they had depopulated. Tlic principal tribes were dis¬ 
tinguished by ,t|ie titles of Jutes, Angles, and Saxons—properly so called. Tho Jutps dwelt 
in the peninsula of Jutland, and the Anglos south of tltein, in Schleswig and Holstein, down to 
the town of Flcnsburgh. In Holstein there is still a district called Anglcn, which is believed to 
ho the real ‘ Old Engl.and,’ tho original scat of tho tribe (the Angles) that gave its name to 8oiitli 
Britain. Tho Saxons proper were below the Angles; probably occupying tho whole breadth of 
the country fiom tho shores of tho Baltic to Friesland. Tho language and robust form of the 
8axons prove them to liavo been of the pure Gothic or 'rcutonic race.' All their chiefs claimed 
descent from Wodin, the dollied ancestor of tho Teutons, who flourished between 200 and 000 
years after the Christian era, and who.so capital (real or traditional) is still shown at Stigsund, 
near Stockholm, the present ca]>Ital of Sweden.” 

‘ When tho Saxons landed in Britain they \vor.shipped many gods and venerated images; but 
in A.D. .590 they adopted tho Christian faith. Jn tliat year, I’opo Gregory, suriiamcd the Great, 
undertook to send niis.sIonarit*s among them, and convert them to Christianity. Accordingly, a 
monk called Augustine, witli forty others, entered upon tho mission, and hiiided in the Isle of 
Thunct in tho year .597. Kthelhcrt, tho then reigning sovereign, received them favourably, 
becuntc himself a convert, and, sliortly afterwards, opcidy espoused the Ciiri.stian religion. A 
church at Canterbury, whicli liad, in the Koman times, been erected, was put into a state of 
repair, and ample possessions attached to it for tlio maintenanco of its ministers. Upon tho site 
of thi.s church the present c&thcdnil stands; and snoii after this the rest of the kingdoms in 
^England embraced Christianity, and almo.st became as deeply involved In the darkness of super¬ 
stition as they had been before in the night of idolatry. 

\ As day succeeds day, so, in the following Iiistory, reigning authorities follow each other in tho 
proper order of thoir accession t<} tlio dignity of tho crown. Hero, therefore, we will conflno 


ourselves to noticing .some special events, with tho manners of ouch epoch, rather than exhibiting 
a connected narrative of ninny particulars, by wliich tho unity of history is preserved ami 
characterised. At tho very outset of this plan, however, there is an historical error, which, 
‘ thoi^li only verbal, may as well bo indicated, on account of the familiarity of tho term, to readers 
of English hisbyy. It appears in ivhat is called the Su-eon Ilepiurchij. “ As this means seven 
independent govemmonts, it must be rejected, liowovcr familiar by usage, because an idea is 


thereby conveyed which is eiToncous. 


A+ no jicriud of our Instury were there ever ecoen kingdoms 
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independent of each other. As the Anglo-Saxons waired- wltli cacli other, sometimes one stuto 
was absorbed by another; sumutiincs, after an internal, it emerged again. If t^at term ought (u 
be used, which expresses the comjjlcto establishment of the Anglo-Saxons, it should bo Oetwishjf, 
If not, then the denomination must vaiy as the tide of conquest fluctuated. If the coflective 
govcriiTuents arc’to be dcnomhiatcU. from the nations who peopled them, as these weyo three, \he 
general tenu should be Triarchfi but it is obvious tliat Octarchy is the appellation that besi wits 
tlic liistorical trutli.” Having firmly established them,selves in all the most favourable dUtricts 
of the island, the Saxons began to qtiarrcl among themselves. They had no others to quarrel 
with, the Hritoiis being so comiiletely reduced to siibjoction. The pi^iccdent of making war upon 
a neighbour wjis given by Kthelbert, the fourth in succession from Hengist. He invaded, though 
unsuccessfully, Ccalwiu, King of Wessex, in oG8; and this example was imitated by othois. Bje, 
this means divisions multiplied to such an extent, tliat in the year TOO, there were" no fewer than 
seventeen principalities—seven of tliem governed by fciaxon princes, and ten by Celtic chie&. 
No part of the country was so much divided against itself as Northumbria. Here war seems to 
have been the chronic condition of the huid until tlie Northumbrian dynasty was extinguished by 
llio Ihincs in 807. 

A social condition such as the above description suggests, could have neither time nor 
security to pursue such occupations as lead to progressive improvement. Before the Saxons 
aiTiv 9 d in Britain, there was no political power, of any wide extent, vested in any one individual, 
exco[)ting during hostilities. A chieftain wiis then elected to head the nation; but his rule expired 
with the urgency that had given it birth, and all the chiefs were alike again. All the earlier chiefs 
cluitned <lcscent from AVodcn, and appear to liavo boon the priests as well as the lawgivers and 
loaders of flieir tribes. Tlio.se chiefs were called oaldoi'meii, aldermen, or, in plain English, 
eldcriireii. When the title Oyngo, or King—probably derived from the Celtic words cca or 
head or chief—was adopted in Britain, it does not iipi)car to have been i-cstricted to the leaders 
or chiefs; as we read of live kings of Wessex being killed in one battle, who, consequently, could 
only have been subordinate eiiirfs, Wiieii I ho word ‘ king ’ came to denote sovereign power, 
then tlio siibordinpto chiefs rchuined flicir native appellation—aldermen; which centiiiue<l until tlnr 
Daiiisl) compunst. This alteration of designations rciidorcj it necessary to create auotlicr; duo to’ 
ilistinguish King of kings, or one who wa.s as much above the kings its each king was above In.s 
uldormcn. When tlii.s dignity was conferred on Ella, the first King of .Sussex, he was styled 
JhrtwaMa, emperor or monarch of all Britain, 'riieso were elected by their poor!*, the sovereign 
kings; but the succca,sion was not continuous, there being only seventeen brcfwuldas between 
490 and 570, and then an interval of 157 years. They seem to have been elected to wield the 
united Anglo-Saxon power against a common enemy, and, also, to jirevent warfare between the 
respective kings; in which respect they wholly fiiilcd.”—Let us briefly review the progress of tho 
Saxons in Britain. ^ 

Tho foundation of what is designated the Heptarchy^ was laid by Hengist, who, having lost 
his brother ITorsa in one of tho many battles fought with the Urltona, assumed the title of King 
of Kent, of which ho had become tho solo master. This was in a.i>. 4 )8. The success of these / 
Saxons in Britain, induced otlicr chiefs, of the same nation, to pursue their fortunes by making an 
invasion of tho island. Accordingly, in 447, Ella landed with a numerous following. He 
defeated tho Britons, and in a.d. 491, founded tlio kingdom of Sussex. In 496, Cerdic, another 
Saxon chief, landed, and in 5ID, liad boon so succe.ssfid ns to found the kingdom of the Wc.st 
Saxons. Others from tho same country landed, at diflereiit times, on tho east coa-st of Britain, ’ 
aiid founded other hingdoms. So the progivss of invasion and .seltleincnt went on till the 
heptarchy or seven Saxon kingdoms were formed. Each of. these had its own succession of 
kings, tho larger luuuber being iu the state of Nortliuutbevlund, which had twent>'-hmr. The 
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^mall^st was iii Sussex, whiclT had five. The duration of these kingdoms was, also, unequal. 
The Wes't Saxons had the longest, and the East Saxons the shortest, existence. The former 
' endured 389, and the latter years. TIio portion of Dintain occupied by them oame to b*a 
called'England, from the Angles, the most numerous mid powerful tribe of the Saxons. This 
. jitmie was given to the country by I'Jgbort, the sevontoenth and lost King of Wessex, ortho West 
Saxons. Ho died, solo inonarcli of the kingdom, in a.p. 837. * , 

* The fiiut lauding of tho Hanes in Britain tjccurred in A.n. 787, just 338 years after 
the landing of ilengist and Idorsa in the Isle of Thanet. Tlieso Nortlnuou landed near 
one of tho King's townsf ” in 1 )orfetshiro, inuvdorctl n mayor, slaughtered and plundered 
the inhtijbit..nts, returned to their ships, and, no doubt, to their country. From this 
time tho depredators of tho north were constant visitors. They wore- actually hostile to j;ho 
English—^for this name had no\v“coino into use—considering thorn as nothing less than apostates 
and recreants from tho warlike virtues as well as the religion of tholr common ancostors. Th6so 
invaders, however, wero not all Danes. “ Although j)opularly called Danes and Northmen, they 
were composed of tho tribes, nr people-s, who lived on tho coasts of Norway and Sweden, of 
Jutland, of tho island of Zoalaiul, and tlioso ailjaecnt. The general aspect of tho north, in tho 
eighth and ninth cunturlos, was remarkable tor two peculiarities especially fitted to produce a race 
of pirates. Those were, the numerous petty clueftahis or kings who ruled in its various regions, 
and the sea-kings who swarmed upon tlio ocean. In Norway those chieftains were (jailed yMV, 
and ruled over a district which could furnish twelve ships, containing sixty or seventy woll-armed 
men. Tho sca-kings wero called Viklngir, which may have meant ‘ kings of tlm bays,’ and 
aftcrward.H IJcr-kougor, or ‘ kings of armic's.’ I’hey, without a yard of territory or visil)le nation, 
with no wealth but tlieii* ships, no force but their crcw.s, and no hope but Irom their swords, 
visited every district which they could reach, making’ it the theatre of their enterprise. It is declared 
to have been a law or custom of the north, that all tlio male children of a land-king, except the 
heir, shouhl betake thomsclvos to the sea. Ileneo tho sea-kings wore tho kinsmen of the land- 
kings. Wlicii tho royal youths wero about to bocomo soa-kings, tho shi])s and their e([uipmcnts • 
. were furnished as a patrimonial right, and, perhaijs, as a political convenience. In tlio nintli 
• ccnttiry thc.su were not the only .scu-kings. Tho land-kings made piracy their summer 
occupation, and every man of importiinco, crpiippcd ships and roamed the sea to acquiro property 
by force. So respocfable was the pursuit considered, that i>aront8 forced their elnidren into 
the dangerous and malevolent occupation.” >SucU a state of things accounts sufficiently for tlio 
daring spirit by which the foreign invasions of these fierce and hardy Novtluuon were charactorlsod. 

It wa^ against these sea and land-kings that Alfred, known in history as “ the Gueat,” signalised 
himself; his last brilliant achievement in tho field being tho defeat of the Scandinavian ll!mml><al, 
Hastings, tho Dane. This took place in 897; after which tho country became comparatively 
tranquil; Alfred employing himself in cultivating the arts of jicaco, and repairing tho damages 
r which Ills kingdom had sustained during the Danish war. He died in 901, at the age of 52. At 
tho death of Alfred tho stato of Anglo-Saxon society may not inappropriately bo reviewed. 

Y “ The long Saxon anarcliy,” observes Mr. Cockran, “ had cftaccd Koman civilisation, and 
eclipsed, for awhile, the Christian worship. But this was the destined means for introducing into 
England a great and free people. The Komans gave the island municipal institutions, and 
iiiiprcssod on'it a sense of irm: the Saxons brought with them tho grand priiiciplo of civil freedom. 
The beat tribnU of tho Aiig1o-8axou.s to tho ('ivili.sation iiud greatness of this country, was the 
«iufroduction into‘it of a race smili as theirs, wliich, with many shortcomings, possesses a strength, 
soundness, and purity, which, when fairly dealt witii, could form a nation whose grandest, fullest 
type vjas realised in the groat Alfred. Tho Saxon nobles held their lands by a free tenure; and 
though acknowledging a king, ^vero ml bonntl to ronder him service as theit superior. Hence 
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«i?>ae a largo amount of individual fi’oedom, which penotratod all clnsaoM, and which, by ita steadj: 
ond persistent characteX) has given to Kngland its froo institutions. The king was counseUed by 
tho Witciiagoinoto—from wifan, wise; miA. grnwtcy meeting—-an aaacmblago of the bishops and the 
leading nobles and propriotoi^ of the land, and thcgcim of tho future British parliament.'* This 
body seems to Imvo met threo times a year, and they had thoi.powor of doolaring war, impoil^g > 
taxes, and enacting laws. In the hundred-motes and shire-motes, again, the various district^' of 
tho country were ropresented by nobles and freemen; and thus tho people were trained to self- 
government. * # * * Under the king there were three social grades—the thanes, or groat 

landed proprietors; the freemen, or husbandmen, dividedkinto voi’imfs classes, according to their 
property; and tlio serfs or slaves, who possessed no property, and were bound to the i^d. 

, “ ^I’bo prominent feature of the Saxon laws wasj that all crimes, injuries, and oifonce^ might 

be atoned for by tho payment of money to the injiirod individual, or to his relatives. The life 
of every m.an liad its lixed money value, according to his rank. That of a bishop was double the 
king’s; that of a woman double a man’s; and so on to the lowest degree of the scalo. Each 
limb and featiuo luul its price. Tlio custom of airarcHug damages in our law-suits is, no doubt, 
derived from this practice of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors.”-—In closing these remarks, at this 
period of English history, it may bo iuterestiiig to many readers to see together, in their order 
of succession, tho names of tho kings of tlio Saxon dynasty, with tho lengths of their several 
reigns.” 

Saxon Dynasty.— Egbert, 800—’37; Etliolwolf, 837—’67; Ethelbald, 857—’00; Etlielbort, 
800—^*60; Kllielred I., 866—’73; Alh'ed, 873—901; Edward I,, 901—’24; Atbelstan, 924—f^O; 
Edmund T., 040—^*47; Edred, 947—’66; Edwy, 956—’69; Edgar, 959—’74; Edward II.,' 
971—’79; Etholrcd H., 979—1016; Edmund 11., 1010. 

It would bo encroaching too far on tlto province of tho following history were the reigns of 
all the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, botweon Alfred mid I'dmund II., hero particularised; hut tliero 
are some events in connection with those of Etheh'cd lit, and his successor, Edmund, lU'cessary 
• to notico us preliminary to tho Danish succession. Ethclred II. was tho half-brother of hi.s. 
predoeos.soi*, Edwaril, improperly called tho “ Martyi'.” When only twelve years of age ho^ 
ascended tho throne, at a time when ho had traitors for Jiis coiinselloi-s, ond when the Danes had* 
greatly impoverished the kingilom. Fooling hi.s position acutely, he wa.s easily stimulated to 
seek rovengo; ond, finding instruments ready to execute his wishes, ho contrived to havo every 
Dane in his kingdom massacred, without j’egnvd to age, sex, or ^nk. Among tho victims of 
this tcrriblo vengeance was Gunilder, tho sister of fcswcjTi, King of Denmark, who revenged 
tho act by visiting and ravaging tho country with a large army. Ethclred was forced to 
flco, and Sweyn became king, but died in tho year following, 1014. On this, Ethelred was 
restored; but,^in the next year, ho also died, leaving his sou, Edmund XI., suruomed Ironside, 
to succeed him. 

Edmund Ironside, although tho legitimate heir, had to fight his uray to the throne, -• 
which happened to have another claimant in Canute, the sou of,Sweyn. In one year, these two 
princes contended against each other in no fewer than five pitched battles, when it was ogreod^- 
upon that Edmund should have London, pari of Essex, and all tho country south of tho Thames, 
and Canute tho rest This ngrcoincnt was terminated, in tho course of a year, by tho 
assassination of Edmund, who, although ho left two sons, was succeeded by Oanutd, as monarch 
of tho whole kingdom. ‘ ^ 

Ethelred had married Emma, sister of Ilichard II., Duke of Normandy; and, nftoi fiis» 
death, Oanuto took his widow to wife. By her Ibi’TUor husband, Emma had tw^ sons; but they 
were set tisidc by Canute, who adopted wise measures for tho rule of his new kingdom. He did 
all that ho could to reconcile tho Englisli to his government; mid sent back to their native 
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.country as many of his followers as hn could well spare. Ho restored tho S:»xoii customs, aiuiin 
the,distribution of justice made iio distinction between the Danes and ^the Kiiglish. Tho laws 
M’ero executed with great strictness; and tlio lives and properties of hU subjects duly protected. 
IIo laboured to incorporate tlio two nations,wliicli, though naturally enemies, had experienced 
si^Sh a multiplicity of calamities during tlicir wax’s, that a roconclliation to circumstances became 
ca!^ci'*than might have been auticipntod. ‘ 

^ Having secured tranquillity in England, lie visited Denmark, and gained a victory over tho 
Swedes. He next conquered Norway; and became tho most powerful prince of his time. 
Having satisfied his ambi|ion in I'espect to military conquests, ho built churches, ondoxved 
monastcti'cs, and appointed prayers to bo ofiered up to the Thi’ono of Mei'cy for those xvho had 
fallen in buttle against liiui. Ho also undertook a pilgrimage to Uoino. Aftcn* hU I'clui’njlio 
conducted an expedition against Malcolnj, King of Scotland, whom ho conquered. In 10 * 16 , he 
died, leaving tlio crown of Euglaiul to his son, Harold Iliucfoot, by a first xvife, Altwifii, 
daughter to the Earl of Hampshire, in prejudice of Hardicamito, his sou by Queen Emma, to 
whom ho had promised tho succession. 

The reign of Harohl ivas terminated in fom: years, and that of Hardicanuto in less. Tho 
legitimate heir of the Saxon line now was Edmund, son of Edmund Ti’onsidoj but ho being on 
the continent, the English, with the powerful Eai'l Godwin at their head, recognised the claim 
of Edward the Confessor, son of Etlvelred and Jlmma, the Norman princess. This ^ovci’eign 
makes a smalf historical figure, being neither good nor great. Ho received his title from tho 
monks of the time, and died in 1060 . In liiin tho Saxon lino became extinct, when tlio throne 
was occupied by Harold II., son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, who had raaiTicd the daughter of 
Edward. Within a year, this sovei'eign was defeated and slain by William of Nox’mandy, at tlio 
battle of Hastings. 

Dr. Russell, in his Jlistory of Modom EufopOf says that no terx‘itory of so small an 
extent, has ever so much, or for so long a scries of ages, engaged the attention of mankind as 
the island of Britain. From tho most I'cniotc antiquity, it was visited by the Phoenicians and ■ 
Cax’thaginians, on account of its tin and other valuable productions. Tho Romans, in tho height 
of their power, made themselves mastoi's of tho southern part of it, at a vast oxponso of blood and 
treasure; and they thought the acquisition of sufficient importance to px*eserve thoir footing in 
this distant and transmarino province for throe hundred years, by maintaining in it a great 
naval and military force. The ancient Britons lost their courage and thoir independent spirit 
under tho Roman dominion, but received from thoir enlightened governors some knowledge of 
ax*ts and letters. Whatever knowledge of letters tho natives might have had previous to tho 
arrival of the Romans, it must solely have boon confined to tlioir priests and mysterious Druids. 
The Saxons, in achieving their sanguinary conquest, destroyed every trace of ingenuity which 
the Romans had intx'oduccd, without bringing along with them a single peaceful art with which 
the Britons were not better acquainted; and tlio inveterate wars between the princes of tho 
Heptarchy, afterwax’ds obstructed, among»their jxeople, tho usual progi'c-ss of civilisation. No 
sooner, however, was England united into one kingdom under Egbert, than commerce and 
manufactures began to bo cultivated in a country so highly favourable for both j abounding in 
the materials of industry, and surrounded on three sides by the sea, which forms on its coasts 
many commodious bays and safe harbours. During tlio AngIo<Saxou times, the exports of the 
country wore tip, lead, wool, hides, horses, and slaves. Those (the slaVos) consisted, not solely of 
Buc^ unhappy ])ersoiis a.s tho laws of war or other causes had reduced to tho conditioa of 
perpetual servitude, but others. Indeed, the Anglo-Saxons are accused, by contemporary 
wi iters, of making merclianiliseof even thoir nearest relations— “a custom,” says William of 
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jralmoKbniy, “ which prevaila in Nortlmmberlnnd even in oim own dnya.” This was yot long 
after the Norman Conquest. • 

Notwithstanding that the navigation and oommei'ce of the Anglo-Saxons 3!r&c& much i;ijivc(l 
by the Danes, yet did England, under their government, contain many large trading towns, and 
a greater number of inhabitants, both in tho towns and in tjie country, than might hare been 
expected* in such an unsettled and turbulent period. Dondon, York, Bristol* Exeter,*^and^f 
Norwich, wei’c all large and populous cities; and as the labours of husbandry were* iiy>stly ' 
performed by slaves or villains, who were oxcludod from military service, tlio number of freemen 
in England, liabitiiatcd to tho use of arms, if not more, must havo been as many at tho Norman 
invasion as at any foi’mor or subsequent period. From *this, however, it -is not to hie concluded 
that 60,000 men, under an cxperioiiccd leader, have, at all times, been sufficient to o/erturn tho 
constitution of this vigorous kingdom. William (tho Conqueror) was ultimately indebte|^ for his 
good fortune, less*-itTtho rashness of Harold, his own conduct, or the valour of* his troops, than 
to the unsettled state of tho succession to the crown. Harold had owed his exaltation to the 
throne ns much to fear as affection; and on Ins death, tho English nobility, who had borne with 
impatience tho sway of an equal, naturally looked up to his conquei'or and competitor, the 
kinsman of thoir ancient princes, as their sovereign, their head and centre of union. The Duke 
nf Normandy, at Hastings, had triumphed over their elected king, but not over their liberties. 
These they imprudently put into his hands, in the hopo that ho would not abuse their generosity, 
when resistance and ovon vengoanoo was in thoir power. • 

Danish Dynasty. —Canute, lOlG—’36; Harold I., 1030—’39; Hnrdicanuto, 1039—*41; 
Edward III., 1041—’CO; Harold II., 1060. 

Duke William of Normandy was, on the mother’s side, a bastard cousin of Edward the 
Confessor, and had, on visits before his invasion, felt a strong desire to possess the crown ot 
England. During the reign of Edward, Norman influence had been rapidly growing at tho 
English court, which, even in his youth, William visited, coming, says Knight, “ to look on the 
rich lands, and to understand something of tho rough people, over wliom his feeble relative was 
tho nominal ruler. In the flolds through which he travelled, ho saw an industilous race, churls 
and slaves, cultivating diligently, and not without skill, after the modes of their ancestors. In 
the towns ho saw busy artisans, who woro associated for mutual protection, and had thoir peculiar 
laws handed down, in codo after code, but with little essential change in their principles. Ho 
saw powerful earls, bold-bearded men, who were great land possessors, not holding their arables 
and pastures (as in feudal Europe) os fief of the crown, but os independent lords, and tyrannising, 
wherever they dared, in a most kingly fashion.* Ho saw a laud that arms might win. Ho might 
be tho powerful successor of Edward, or ho might fight for tho crown against some pretender, 
when tho childless king should bo no more.” Tho pictures of nual and urban life which 
William then saw, improved upon fui-ther acquaintance, and tho consequence w'ns, that his success 
at tho battle of Hastings gave him the Englisli crown. To him succeeded William Rufus, Ms 
second and favourite son, who again was succeeded by Homy I. (called Bcauclcrc, or tho Scholar)* . 
who was tho youngest son of tho Conqueror. At As death, i^tephen, son of tho Count of Blois 
and Adda, daughter of William tho Conqueror, usurped the throne, notwithstanding that Matilda^ 
the only surviving child of Henrj”, had formally been rccognisoci as successor to his dominions, 
both ill Normandy and in England. , 

As William the Conqueror had taken the usual oath administered to tho Anglo-Saxon kings 
at their coronation, solemnly engaging to maintain tho constitution, and to, administer justice 
according to the laws, tho English believed that they had merely changed their native sovereign 
for a foreigner—a matter to them of little concern, perhaps, at any time, but*iuore particularly 
at present, as tho^lino of succession had formei'ly been broken by the usurpation or eldbtion of 
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Haroldf But nlthoiigh William affected moderation for a wlule, and even adopted some of thf 
laws of Edward the Coufossor, to help in calming the apprehensions of His new subjects, to tlieso 
laws bo himself paid Uttlo attention. Accordingly, no sooner was be firmly established on tho 
throne, than ho entirely subverted* tho form ^f government and tho way in which justice was 
administered throughout the kingdom. The government substituted by him was^ a rigid feudal 
^ monarci^y, or 'military aristocracy, in which a regular chain of subordination and service was 
established, from tho sovereign or commandor-in-chiof to the serf or villain. This feudal govern* 
mont, like all others of the same description, was attended with a groat depression of tho body 
of tho people, who were daily exposed to tho insults and exactions of tho nobles, whoso vassals 
they worn, and from whoso oppressivo jurisdiction it was both diificult and dangerous for 
them to ap|ioal. 

' At -the deatji of tho Conqueror, tho state of England is thus described by Henry of HuAthij*- 
don, who lived about his own time. “The Normans,” ho says, “had nofli'' fully executed th^ 
wrath of heaven upon tho English. There was hardly one of tho nation who possessed any 
power. They were all involved in servitude and sorrow; insomuch that to bo called an Englisli- 
man was considered as a reproach. In those miserable times, many oppressivo taxes and 
tyrannical customs wore introduced. Tho king himself, when he had let his lands at their full 
value, if another tenant carao and offered more, and aftorwariLs n third, and offered still more, 
violated all his fonner agreements, and gave them to him who offered most; and tho great men 
were inflaiucd with such a rage for money, that they cai’od not l>y what means it was acquired. 
Tho more they talked of justice, tho moro injuriously they acted. Those who were called 
justiciaries (most likely tlio barons in their couris), were tho fountains of all iniquity. Shoriffs 
and judges, whose peculiar duty it was to pronounce righteous judgments, wore tho most cruel 
of all tyrants, and greater plunderers than common thieves and robbers.” Speaking of the 
miseries of a subsequent reign, tho author of tho Saxon C/it'onicle says, “ The groat barons 
grievously oppressed tho poor i>ooplo with building castles; and when they wore built, they 
filled them wdth wicked men, or rather devils, who seized both men and women supposed to be 
\>osscsscd of any money, threw them into prison, and put them to moro cruel tortmres than ever 
the mprtyx’s endured.” Such was tlio general condition of England under tho Norman rule. 

Nobjlvn Dynastv. —^William I., 1066—’87; William II., 1087—1100; Henry L, 1100—^*35; 
Stephen, 1135—’54. 

The first of the Plantagencts who ruled in England was Henry II. Ho was the eldest son 
of Matilda, only legitimate child of Henry I., and thereforo the direct heir to tho throne. Ho 
then became the most.powcrful prince of his age, having also inherited, succeeded to, and 
acquired, by his marriage with Eleanor, the divorced queen of Louis VII. of Franco, one-fifth of 
the territories in that kingdom, including the whole of its Atlantic coast. 

The period of English hi.story embraced by tho Plantagenet lino extends to about 3.30 yeani, 
or from 1154 to 1485, when Kichard III., the last sovereign of tho House of York, fell on Bos- 
wortb field. Within this space of time many of tho most important political transactions occurred, 
Jn some measuro gradually clearing the way for tho wider development of those liberties which 
mo British people now enjoy. Not the least of these was Magna Charta, obtained in 1316. 
This great charter, however, procured very little for tho Commons, whatever it did for the 
barons.'. Indeed, it only granted, or secured, freedom to those orders of the roahn already pos- 
soased of that blci;<siug. These were tho clergy, tho barons, and the knights, or land-holders. As 
for 4hc commonalty, tho greatest part of the people, they continued still to bo held as slaves; and 
it was not till long afterwards that they came into a participation of legal protection. This 
pbarter was extracted from King John on the 15th day of June, 1315, in a meadow called 
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BAmiymodc, between Windsor and Staines, and taking its nanft from a stream that mcaftderod 
through it. ^ ' 

Another gi'eat step towards liberty was made in the long reign of Henry III. This w^ the 
quasi-enfranebisemottt of the villains attached to vnanors, tho'agTicultural bondmen of the lords. 

Those, the most numerous class of the population, wore held, by the king’s courts of law, to b^vo 
acquired the groat charter, in like manner os the lords themselves, a hereditary* estate in the 
land allotted to them, whereon to raise susteoanoo for tliotoselves and families, so long as they 
rendered the customary services hitherto required of them. These peasant estates came to bo 
called copyholds, because they were no longer held at the ^will of the^ hrd, but according to the 
customary services particularised in the court-roll of manors, a copy of which the vi^ins were 
entitled to receive. By this great nionsuro more than one-third of the then cultivated land of 
England became the legal properiy of the uianoriul serfs, in estates from fifteen tu thirty hr more 
iisres. The cstabli^imcnt of copyholds is the point of time from which the community o^ 
England started into now life, the copyholders becoming the prngointoi*3 of the energotio anjl 
independent population, who becaino the glory of their country.” 

In the roigii of Edward I. tho manumission of the villains was also greatly promoted by 
their being extensively employed in his wars, receiving his pay being held on act of manumis* 
sion, as all woi’o freemen ^vho boro arms in the king’s service. It was this prorogativo which 
enabled Inm and his successors quickly to collect an army of sturdy archers and infantry, com« 
posed chiefly of runaway seifs. These, as armies, were generally disbanded at the closo of each 
campaign; this, as a natural result, gave groat facility for villain manumission. 

It is uiiceitain wlicii parliament was, us now, divided iixto two chambers: it is, howovei*, ogreed 
that they existed in the first year of Edward HI. In consequence of the continual want of 
money experienced by this sovereign to cany on his wars, he held no fewer than twenty 
parlinmciits during the lifty-ono years of his reign, each of which assembled in return to writs of 
summons. This establishes tho fact, that tho representatives of the Commons were olcctcd each 
time they assembled. In this reign, tho Commons established, among other rights—1, Tho^ 
illegality of raising money without thoir consent. % Tho necessity that tho two Houses should 
concur for any alteration of tho law. 3. Right of tho Commons to inquire into public abuses^ 
and to iinpcacli public councillors. 

Tho discontent of the reign of Richard 11. was caused chiefly by tho spread of Wicklifle’s 
doctrines, in opposition to those of tho See of Rome; the impoverished eftccts of the wars of 
Edward, and tho dcsiro for total and immediate abolition of personal slavery. The king's 
favouritism and extravagance, also, helped to spread dissatisfaction. Tho most unfortunate 
legislative act of Henry IV. was tlie statute promulgated against the Lollards, tho successors of 
Wickliffe. It enacts the burning of heretics. The first person publicly burnt midcr this law was 
William Sawtre, who had been rector of Lynn, in Norfolk. 

In the reign of Henry VI. (145D), the “ Wars of the Roses” maybe said to have begun with* 
the battle of St. Alban’s; and with the death of Richard 111. on Boswortli field, Leicestershire, 
ill. 1485, they ended; so did tho Pluntagmict lino on the English tlirone. / 

I’lantaobnbt Dynasty.—H enry IL, 1154—’89; Richard I., 1189—’99; John, 1199— 
1210; Homy III, 1210—’72; Edward I., 1272—1307; Edward IL, 1307—’27; Edward lU, 
1327—’77; Richard II., 1377—’99. 

House op LiVNOASTEit.—Henry IV., 1399—1413; Henry V., 1413—^’!82; Henry VI., 
1422 ~’61. • I ' • 

House op York.—E dward IV., 1101—’83; Edward V., 1483; Richard IlL, 1483—’8.5. 

Homy VII. was gi'andsou of Owen Tudor, by the widow of Henry V., and son of Edmond, 
Earl of Uichmondf by Jlargaret, heiress of the Duke of Somer.sct. His descent, however, gave 
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^lim lio Icgul right to the crown,' because— 1. His ancestor John, Earl of Somerset, was only tho 
illegitimato son of Katharino Swinford, by Jolm of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward HI.;—2. Be¬ 
cause there wore legitimate descendants of John of Gaunt then living;—3. Because the act of 
parliament which legitimated John of Gaunt’6 issue by Katharine Swinford, did not render them 
capablo of inheriting the crown, lint only gave a capacity of inheriting private estate from their 
ancestor. 'lAie reign of this sovereign may be considered os tho period when tlio 'distinction 
of Mink ceased to con'cspond in a general mannor with tliat of races—Saxon and Nurnmu—and 
as tho commencement of tho state of society at piescut existing in England. Fmm that time 
• there is no tradition that th|i inliabitunts of England wei*o divided into two hostile populations— 
tho ruling class, who spoke Norman-French, and the mass of the people, who spoke English : both 
wero now fused into one people. I’he real authority of tho sovereign was somewhat increased by 
the barons being reduced to tlie Condition of subjects ; and ulthoiigh there ?ycre still numbers of 
bondmen in Enghuid, tho great body of the people had become fi'co ut the close of the 15th 
century.” ^ • 

Tunoit DrNASTV.—Henry VXI., 1485—1509; Henry VIIL, 1509—’47; Edward VI., 
1547—’.53; Mary, 1553—’58; Elizabeth, 1558—1003, 

With her dying breath, Queen Elizabeth recognised the title of her kinsman, James VI. of 
Scotland, to bo her successor, ho being the great-grand sun <.tf Margaret, elder daughter of 
Henry VZI, of England. Perhajis the greatest crroi's in the ndnvinistratioii of James, wero, his 
strong partiality for tho hierarchical govormnout of the church of ]*higland, tlio only authority f<jr 
which being that derived from tlio Roman church, and Ids giving his royal countenance to the 
proceedings of tlie prelates, in enforcing conformity, even to the depriving of dissentients of thtn'r 
civil riglits. In England, the Puritans, then unc][uestionably the sincorcst religionists in tho 
land, were kept in a continual state of irritation; wliilo by engrafting episcoiaicy on established 
Presbyterianism (church government mostly by tho laity) in Hcotland, exasperation against tho 
government of James became general throughout tho country. 

From the commencement t)f ilie contest between Charles I. and the House of Coumioiis, his 
tinal defeat scarcely admitted of a d(}ubt. His character, when compared with that of Cronnvell, 
was feebleness in the extreme, ’riie frivolous councillors, too, by whom he suffered liiinsolf to bo 
influemred, were no match for such niitagronists as Hampden, Pyni, and the younger Vane, who, 
in any age, would have boon notable men. The disparity, also, in tho military talents of tho 
two parties was almost as groat. The Cavaliers wero men of chivalrous courage, but of unsteady 
principles. 'J'bey were terrible iu the lirst brunt of an onset; but vvhon stoutly opposed and 
broken, could never again rally to the charge. On the other side, the Roundheads were of 
great courage, which was sustained by a religious cntlmsiusni wliich never, for a moment, per¬ 
mitted them to doubt of tho ultimate success of their cause, and made them, ut all times, ready to 
full iu its dcfenci*. The succeeding Commonwealth, liow'cvcr, is an unsatisfactory period of English 
•history, and i.s tho time to which lOnglaud is indebted fur the first juaiutenanco of uu army 
during peace. It was, however, iu the reign of Charles II, that tho nucleus of a standing aimy 
^vas formed, the number of tr<x)ps kept u}) varying from 4,000 to 8,000 men. The 2)ublic, how¬ 
ever, did not like this, and iu 1679, it was declarod contrary to law: iiorivithstanding which, tlie 
army has kept its ground. 

“As iu the time of Charles I, and tho Commonwealth, so iu that of Charles If., no rcgai'd 
was paid to the flcniand of the people, for tlie sticurtty and extension of civil and religious 
Jibeiiy, either by fbe king or the pnrUaniont; consequontl}’’, toleration, whicli is tho c.sscnce of 
}‘eligious liberty,«wns dented; and legislation, by fre([ucntly-renewcd representatives chosen by 
the whole peojdc (which is tlte root of civil liberty), was evaded, with the concurrence of tho 
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paflianaent, there being no trace of any demand haring boon made, or bill introdneed, for 
amending the constitutienal representation, which, like the feudal tenure, had bpcome effete. 

As the restoration of Charles II. was quickly followed by the unconditional abolition of 
the feudal land-tenures, which converted the ImArkalders under the state into the land-owWs of 
the state; so the flight of James 11. was immediately followed by the abolition 0 / the feudal 
supremacy of the crown, and its assumption by the parliament. But os the one House was and 
is a hereditary body, chiefly composed of the great land-owners, and the other of elected 
members from tliat class, the supreme power became virtually vestc;! in the land-owners. The 
above innovations, tho abolition of the feudal land-tenures ■ and of the|supremacy of tlio crown— 
each the most important that had been effected since the Conquest—together, orerjlhrow the 
feudal monarchy, which had existed for nearly 600 years. Under it, the king governed pa well 
an reigned; while, midcr the new settlement of the crown, it was intended that the king should 
reign with the least possible individual authority, and that the parliament diould govern with 
all but absolute authority. In the ro-scttlcm6nt of the government on the Restoration, and on 
tho so-called Revolution of 1688, it cannot bo said that the people were in any way consulted, or 
their interests in any way considered. The landocracy alone were tho gainers by the groat, 
constitutional changes effected at both ci>ochs.’* 

Tho era of parliamentary government is marked by tlio accession of William III. to the 
throne. It was then that the king’s ministers, ministry, or cabinet, was instituted, Tliis was, at 
first, not ngrecablo to William, as it denied him the sovereign power; but he at last came to 
terms, agreeing to sanction all restrictions imposed by parliament, “on condition of being 
prepcrly supplied with tho means of humbling the power of France.” Although tho ministers 
are chosen by tbo king, they are responsible to parliament, oven for tbeir acceptance of oflicc, 
ns well as for every subsequent administrative act, until sanctioned by parliament. Conse¬ 
quently, no act of goremment is valid unless officially authorised by a minister of state. 
Thence comes tho dogma, that the king, in his capacity of chief of too state, cun do no wrong. 
In this reign, the Bank of Englotid, suggested by William Paterson, a Scotcimuui, was estab¬ 
lished (1694) by royal charter. 

The average national expenditure, during the reign of Aune, was about ten millious, ond-half* 
of wliich was raised by taxes, and tho other by loans. 

Stuaet Dynasty. — James I., 1603—’25; Charles I., 1625—’49; The CommotmeaUk^ 
1649 —^»60; CluvrleslI., 1660—’85; James II., 1685—’88; William-Ill. and Mary, 1689—1702; 
Anno, 1702—’14. 

'Jlio Protestont succession to tho ciwn having, by several acts of parliament, been firmly 
established, George, the eldest son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, grand¬ 
daughter of James I., ascended tho throne. He was bom at Hanover, May 20tli, 1660, and 
crowned at Westminster October 20th, 1714. In consequence of this king being ignorant of tho 
language of tho {xsople ho had boon called u]x)n to govern, the customaiy presence of tho royal « 
inilor at tho mootings of cabinet councils was dispensed with, and from this time tho absence of 
tho sovereign has, on these occasions, become a rule of state. 4 

It may here bo observed, that the parliament lias, over since its existence, shown a much greater 
desiro to increase its own power than- to enlarge tho liberties of tho people. The reign of 
George I. forms no exception to ttie rule, however hard the remark may seem to bear upon tho 
representatives of tho people. At the close of Anne’s reign, tho Tories toRk incaanrcs to 
preserve tho representation in tho House of Commons, a.s much os possible, in the hands of lifi’gc - 
land-owners; and, in tho next reign, tlio Whigs did all they could to lengthciHthe duration of 
parliament, by a rctrospectivo law to lesson tho popular influence, and to continue themseWes in 
power. As the Wlfig niluisters were allowed to govern tlio country us they pleased, they, iii 
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fl'ctui’n, '^graiined tbc sovereign with a continual round of foreign treaties and alliances ‘ It 
^vas nnturul for a king, bom and bred in Gonnany, where all sovereignty is possessed upon such 
))recanous tenures, to introduce the same spirit into tlio British constitution, however independent 
it might be as to the i*cst of Kuropo. I’liis reign, therefore, was begun by treaties, and the latter 
part of it wi^s burthenud with them. The cliief object of all was to secure to the king his 
doitiimons in Gorniany, and exclude the Protondcr (son of James II.) from Britain.” ‘ Although 
the reign of George .w.a.s one of tranquillit}', the Wliig ministry managed to increase the general 
taxation of the country ubont a million. Tho amount raised, on a medium, for the last four 
years of the reign, was JEGjTb'JjfUil, 

IJnfi'j the reign of Gix>rgo If. (IT^il) all legal processes and pleadings in tho courts were in 
Latin—a monstrous absurdity amongst an English-speaking people! In that year, it wa.s ennefod 
that, ill future,‘’the language of the country should take tho place of the Latjn, Notwithstanding 
tho sense and justice of this moasuro, it was resisted on tho gi’ound of tlie danger that would l>o 
incurred by meddling with the estahUshed forma of’judicial proceedings. Where Ignorance and 
Ease are suffered to enjoy themselves in the imdisttirbcd tranquillity of possession, tho improve¬ 
ments of Intelligence 01*0 sure to be, Ity them, denounced as dangeroits mnovatiom. 

“In 174G, it was first practically illustrated that the administration of government was 
vested in the parliament, and mot in tho king. After tho resignation of Walpole, tho king made 
Lord Griinvilln Secretary of State, and tho Earl of Bath First Lord of tho Treasury, when 
iiCiuly every member of tho administration, including the Duke of Newiaistlo and eight other 
duko-s, tlircw up their offices. Lord (jiunvillo, lindiiig it impossible to fonn a government which 
wrmUi obtain the support of parliament, abandoned tho attempt. Tho former ministers were 
then rceullcd, and the king was taught that he must consult pui'lianiont in the choice of his 
ministers.'’ In thi.s reign, tho House of Commons was, almost exclusively, composed of the 
nominees of tlio great Tory and Whig land-holders. 

During the long reign of Gcorgo IH., the improvements winch took place throughout tho 
c(umlry were in every w'ay extraordinary. A now system of still-water navigation became so 
jjerfect In llu; form of canals, that no spot in England, south of Dui’hatn, is more than fifteen 

* miles from water communication. Between l7G(i and 1774, no fewer than 453 acts of parlia¬ 
ment weie passed for the repair of higliways; and during that 2>orIod turnpike roads gi-eatly 
increased in number. Between 1760 and 1780, several acts were passed, incorjmrating parishes 
and districts in different parts of tho kingdom, and vesting them with power to borrow money 
l«> ere<‘t houses «>f Induairy, and to frame local rcgvilatlons for the government of the ijoor. 
These acts remamod ill force till 18.31, when tho present poor-law system was adopted. Tho 
frequent recurrence of unfavourahio seasons, from 1760 to 1775, having produced high prices, an 
cxtcn.sive system of enclo.sing uncultivated lands was begun. In thirty years, the number of 
acres enclosed amounted to nearly 3,001),000, and much of it brought into cultivation. In 1801, 

' the first official enumeration of the population of Great Britain was made; and, since then, a 
dccennaiy census has continued to ho taken, witli successively increasing accuracy in the returns 

s made. Early in this century, the ajiplication of steam-jiower to navigation was acconqilished in 
Scotland. Tlie steamer, which in 1811 made its ajqieurauco on tho river Clyde, was tho 
fii'st whicli plic‘<l for liiro in the kingdom. In 1807, tlie manufacturo of gas irom coal was 
effected, and applied to illuminating tlie .streets of London, by a German of the name of Winsor. 
Iijflie above year, he lighted I’all-Mall with gas. In 1816, tlie beautiful invention of tho safety* 

* ]axii|), by Sir Hum 2 >liry Davy, was brought into common use. To speak eompi’ohon.sivoly, 
although the reign of George III. was clinriicteriscd by long and devastating wars, it was marked 
hy great national prosperity, grand di.sooverios in sclonco, arts, and mnuuiucturcs, and by a vast 
aiiiiroach to a highly cultivated state of civilisation. 
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The roign of George IV. introducPB the railwny system, T1ie opomng line for pft886ngci\ 
fraflic was tliat wlnoli unites the manufactui'iug metropolis, Manchester, with Liverpool, and 
. which forms, perhaps, one of tho grontest travelling lines in tho worhl. Its fditnation was* tho 
eominencomcnt of an era of rapid transit, and a de'ielojinicut of internal commuuioation, which 
it is difficult to conceive likely to bo superseded by any other iiWoiition possessed of equal powers 
of speed and safety. ' • 

Events of tho utmost importance now thicken with such rapidity, that their bare enumera¬ 
tion would almost be a fatiguing perusal. In the reign of William IV. came reform of tho par¬ 
liamentary representation, which became law in Juik?, 1833; and, in ^18S4, the ernuncipatiou of 
the colonial slaves, aba cost of £30,000,000. His reign was comparatively short, whenyAlexan- 
drina Victoria, only child of tho Duke of I'Cent, fuurtli son of George III., ascended tho throne. 
Perhaps tho crowning event of this iTign is tho grand social improvement known ns the 
“ uniform j)enuy posTj'’’throughout tho United Kingdom. It camo into operation on January 
10th, 1840, and its origiiiatoc was Rowland Hill, who subsequently was appointed seerotury to 
tho Post-office, in which capacity ho laboured till he iJorfocted liis jdan. In 1864, failing health 
compelled him to resign his appointment. Other events, such ns tlio Atlantic Telegraph—indeed 
tho whole system of telogrophie and railway eoinmuuieatioii—with tho application of steam to tho 
purposes of navigation, place the ago in which we live on sucli an apex of enlightened civilisa¬ 
tion, fts wo may be pardoned for believing has never before been I’eachod. A few weeks taken 
the heir to tho kingdom, the Prineo of Wales, to India hy steam; and a fowntoiirs, so to 
speak, informs us of his safe arrival there. Such works arc ovidonccs of tho triumph of mind 
over matter. 

“ Witliout tho facilities aflorded by railways,” says a modern wi'iter, speaking of the achieve¬ 
ments of art and selouco in tho 19 th century, “tho postal charge would hardly havobecn possible; 
so, also, may wc ho said to owo to railway linos tlio extension of tho telegraphic wire, n’o show 
how Providence ripens discoveries at the right time, wc may also notice the almost slmultaiuious 
discovery of gutta-percha, witliout which substance for a coating, tho tek'grapluc wire eouM not 
have been laid under the sea. What this fluid is, which travels at the rate ut I.»,00() miles a 
second, is not to be satisfactorily told hy wondering inaii; and wo are only on flu* threshold «»f 
the revelation of its incalculable efforts mi inniikiiid. Wc know'tlial, before Jong, every part, oi tho 
world will bo in instantaneous cotiimuiiicatioii; whilst the 2 >o.ssiblo result upon the relations. 


jirogress, and character of the race at large wo cannot ostiinafe. 

“ With tho. railway wo have to combino tho navigable steam-^iowcr of England. Jt is 
worthy of attention that tho commercial and naval sirengtli of the country mingle in away which 
cannot bo Bcjiavatcd. There are several companies which possess fleets of steamers, that, in case 
of war, could bo rendered serviceable iigainst the enemy. These are tho 1‘cuinsular and Oriental, 
tho West Indian, tho Atlantic, and other comi)anie.s, whoso vessels are more maguillcenl, than 


wore tho shijis 
nations united, 
double that of 


of war of a ccutuiy ago. Tlic regular llrltish fleet is equal to those ot all other 
What our coimuorcial shills arc may he estimated by our commerec, which is 
the United States; while our exports equal those of the four grcatc.sfc states of 


Europe—^namely, France, Austria, Russia, and Spain.” 

In sliii^building, the power of incchanical genius has been equally disjdayed as in that of 
scientific discovery in connection with tho telegraph system. 'I'lie construction of tlio (Jreat 
JCasferu might be regarded ns among tho wonders of llic v'orld ; and in every «dej)nrtment of 
mcclmnical art, tho attainment of vast power, with facility of manipulation,'seem to bo itltb 
lirincipal objects aimed at. That, in llicso respects, astonishing results aro yearly achieved, is 
evident in almost every dirwtion, to a truly murvellous extent, aenlus, capital, and Iqbonr, 
too, ftro cYeiyvfbevo'imitlng: to udovn tho country with majuifioont. sjiecimons of avchitcclurc. 
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, The public buildings which have been erected, enlarged, and adomedf* in this ci)och, have^ far 
siiriMwsed, in number, those of any other period of English history, “ Palaces, churches of 
extraordinary beauty, hospitals, markets, and public buildings for all imaginable purposes, haro 
been orect^» and still the grand work of social progress is considered incomplete. Of the groat 
empire over which Queen Victoria sways the British sceptre, it has justly been said that the sun 
never sets thereon. It exceeds the limits of any other empire, embraces more tliai;i double the 
area of the continent of Europe, and comprises 340,000,000 of subjects; that is, ono-fiflh of the 
entire human family. Among this multitudinous population the English language is more or less 
heard; and to the vast pophlation, the small island of Groat Britain is the centre of influence and 
the souiwo of authority. U has been justly I'emarked, ' Not an hour of the twenty-four, not ono 
round or ibo niinuto-hand is allowed to pass over the dial, in which, on some portion of tlio 
6urfu6o of the globe, the air is not filled with accents that arc ours. They are heard in *tho 
ordinary transactions of life, or in the administration of law; in the deliberations of the sengto- 
liouse, or in the council-chamber; in the offices of private devotion, or in tlie public observanco 
of the rites and duties of a common iaith.* Such is the majesty of England in the Ifitli century. 
Her annals commence with the records of a rudo and barbarous people, thinly scattered over 
their native island. It concludes with the records of a nation in the highest state of civilisation, 
which not only inhabits the island of its nativity, but which has peopled colonies and kingdoms, 
and, with a noble Queen at its head, rules the world.” 

Brunsw/ck Dynastv. —George I., 1714—*27; George II., 1727—’60; George 111., 1760— 
1820; George IV., 1820-’30; William IV., l830--’37; Victoria, 1837. 


Ia)ndon: 1876. 
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CHAPTER L 

AifOIEWr imiTAlW AXO TUB DHlJlDa, 



DESIRE to become acquaint eel vfith tlio 
liis^tory of our native country—to learn 
somcMniig of the fair land in which wo 
were horn, and hy tho productions of which 
wo aro clothed andfed~is very natural and 
praiseworthy* It irt both interesting axid instructive to 
road of tho People, the modes of Iteligion aud Govern¬ 
ment, the King^, tho Warriors, Heroes and Sages, who 
in times past have breathed and lived in this favoured 
Innil in which we now dwell* Ey such knowledge wo 
may learn to imiUito the virtues of tho good and wiso 
mou, and to avoid tho evil example of those wicked ones 
who have occupied this island in former ages. It is the 
object of Oils work to impart that knowledge in a 
simple narrative, at onco interesting and instructive; 
and which will convoy to the majority of our readers 
aa much informal ion on tho subject of the history of 
their own country, as could be gleaned from the pages 
of tho more elaborate and important works of our 
standard lustorians. 

How this island first became inhabited, no one can 
positively affirm, A monk, named Geoifrey ap Arthur, 
better known as Goofircy of Monmouth, who lived io 
the twelfth century after the birth of our Saviour, tells 
us, that the original or first inhiibitants of tho island of 
Erilain, wero a Frineeds Albyno, uud her thirty-two 
f^isters, daughters to Dloelotjmi, King of Syria, 
Married to men whom these proud ladies cousidcicd 
inferior to IhemselvcB, they treated them with ‘‘ scorn 
and despight.” Reproved by their father, to whom 
thoir husbands conij^lained, ilioy ouo night miu dcred 


their wedded lords as they slept by their side* For 
this they wero punished by being scut adrift in a ship, 
with provisions for six months. They were drifted ‘‘to 
an jslo that was all wilderness,” where they resolved to 
remain; ami from Albyne, tho isle received the iiaino 
of Albion* After they Lad resided here soino time, 
“in single blessedness,” they one day discovered that 
thero were men on the inland, whom, the legend tells 
us, wero Satan and Im corapaniona, who had aa^med ^ 
tho human form. From the unions wliicli followed, a 
raco of gmnta descended, who peopled the caves and 
hills* Those giants licld tho island till tho arrival of 
Brute, or Brutus, tlio descendant of /Eneas, the son of 
Priam, the last King of Troy. After the fall of that 
cily,^neae took rofuge in Lombardy, where ho married 
tho daughter of the king* Brutus was his great-grand¬ 
son, who, unfortunatel3% killed his father. For this 
offence be was banished from Lombardy, and took 
fibolter in Greece, where ho found a colony of Trojans, 
who, being oppressed by the Icing, Faodarus, made him 
their leader, and left the country. After many ad¬ 
ventures they landed in Albion, subdued the giants, and ^ 
ostablibhed themsclvos in tho island; to which Brutus 
gave the name of Britain, and called tho peoplo Britons, 
after lumHclf. Tlio Gogmagng was tlio last of tho 
giants; and the gigatilic statues la the Guildhall, 
X^ondon, culled Gog and Magog, *represenfc hiin^ and 
Corineus, by whom bo was killed in a wrestling match. 
Another legend—first published towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, hy Annius, a friar of tho Dominican 
order, originally found in a work ascribed to Bexosus, a 
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priest of tho templeW^lus, in Babylon—telU us that 
the island was inhabited by a people called Celta^ in the 
dkya'bf Noah; andYbat Samothos, the son of Japlielhj 
whom JloseS'f .doebeeh [txen. x. Si], was the fif^t 
king. TJjree^ tiahdred years after, acffording to this 
legend, tbo island was conquered by AlbioTi, tho eon of 
Neptune, whom tho Greeks and Bomans worshipped as 
the god of the sea. This legend also gives us the story 
of Brutus, which the chronicler ^olinshed, who lived in 
tho sixteenth century, firmly bj^licvcd. To ,tliat chief 
tlio foundf^ion of London is ascribed. Ho is said to 
have called the city New Troy, or Troy-novant; which 
afterwards took the name of Caer Town, or Lud^s Town, 
from a British king. 

These legends are, of course, all fabulous: though 
that Britain was inhabited several centuries before the 
Christian era, is undoubtedly true, Tbo Celta^, who 
originally came from the East, Fottled in Central and 
Western Europe, They were divided into two tribes— 
the Gauls or Celia, and the Cymri: and wc cannot 
doubt that this island was peopled by their descendants; 
—England, War6a, and tho Lowlands of Scotland, by 
tho Cymri: Ireland and tho Highlands of Scotland, by 
the Gauls or Gads, The name Britain, supposed by 
some to be derived from tho Celtic or hvlt 

(painted), wap, the Welsh 7Viada tell up, given to it 
‘•by Pryduiu, the son of Aedd the Great, who called it 
Ini/a R$ydain (the Island of Prydaiu);*^ in time 
altered into Britain- The name Albion, by which the 
island was known in the time of Pliny, is, no doubt, 
derived from its white clifTs; cilb meaning white or 
fair, and ?, fan, or fu/i/s, an island, 

Britain appears to have remained unknown, except to 
tho inhabitantp, till it was discovered, £overal centuries 
before the Christian era, by fho Phoenicians, an ancient 
and very iuteUigeiit people, at one time tho greatest 
traders in the world- Some of their ships were driven 
to tho island when on a trading voyage; and finding 
that the country prodiiccd both tin and lead, a little 
colony was probably left to profit by the nuDOS which 
they hart discoverert. They found tho island peopled, 
but wc have no account of tbe inhabitants; for the 
^ Phoenicians, dcsiruus of retaining the profit derived 
from the trade with thoee people to themselves, con- 
^trived, for a long time, to keep even tl 3 situation of 
tho island a semd- from other nations. They called tlie 
British Isles the Cassiterides, which means the Land of 
Tiih In timo^iany oiorc peoplo camo over tho narrow 
sea from the oppo^ito shore of France, which was then 
cjJled Gallia, and ibc people GauU or Celts- They 
* appear to have prospered well, and multiplied rapidly. 
Some wanderers, afso, arrived from Belgium and from 
Spain; nhe former, called tlio Belga;, were supposed to 
have settled iu Kent, and tho latter in Ireland, 


[»,& 

Britain^ at tho time it was invaded by JiHiIUSC-eIab, 
was not one great unitec^ nation, as at present, but 
occupied by sixteen distinct ‘‘tribes” or “nations,*' 
each headed by a military chief. They lived in & state 
of rude freedom, cultivated tho earth just sufficiently to 
afford them tho means of existence, and generally em¬ 
ployed tbo rest of their time in making war upon ono 
another. Tho most powerful and extensivo of these 
tribes, or nations, were the Brigantes, who are supposed 
to liavo occupied tbo greater part of tho counties now 
called Durham, York, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashiro. Another powerful tribo wna the Trim- 
hantes, who dwelt in Middlesex and Essex; Lud Town, 
or Loudon, being their cljicf'dity; * 

Tlio inbabitanti* of Britain at this period wero a 
brave, hanly, powerful race of men; they dwelt iu 
wretHiod cottages made of wood, and covered with 
straw ; whut tht-y called a town was a piece of cleaved 
land in tho midst of a forest, which they walled round 
•with the trees they had cut down; within this s],>aco 
they built rude hovels for themselves and thoir entile. 
They also surrounded these wretched towns with a 
ditch and a bank, as an additional dcfonco against their 
troublesome neighbours* Probably the ditch was also 
intemled to drain Iho Ian<l, which was damp and 
marshy, and thus to preserve them from those diseasra 
which arc common to men and women who live in 
dump swampy places. They had, however, some towns, 
in the construction of whicliagioat deal more ingenuity 
was displayed; tUeso towns were, in fact, military for¬ 
tresses, surrounded by one or two circular walls built of 
rough masses of granite, piled ono upon another, and 
very cleverly fitted together without cemenh These 
poor wild people, no doubt, did not coDStruct such 
massive walls without a strong necessity for doing so, 
and not until they had been dreadfully harassed by 
their onemics: thus good arose out of evil; violence 
and danger making tho Celts, or Britons, to this extent, 
intelligent and industrious- It seems they were also 
very expert in basket-making, and in several kinds of 
wicker-work, and they were probably a clover race of 
people; for, at the time of Cmsar'a invasion, they pos¬ 
sessed not only weapons and rude imitruments for 
agricultural purposes, but chariots both for war and 
pleasure* Besides these, they made boats of tho trunks 
of trees, hollowed out with sharp instruments, and 
ethers of wicker-work covered with the skius of benrtts. 
They made sword??, too, of copper aij{l tin; but they 
were long awkward weapont^, and very soft, anfl soon 
bent before the heavy blawft of a powerful adversary; 
they had, also, daggeji*, spears, and shields of their own 
make; and appear altogether lo liavc been a very in¬ 
genious people. Indeed, curious and contradictory oa 
it may seem, they possessed the ^manners of savages, 
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wiiilo tlicy pract^^i] many of the arts of civilised life, in 
a very rude, imperfect state, of course; but in a 
manner ivhicli must cause* surprise, when we recollect 
what bad tools, and bow few of them, they bad to work 
with. 

Among the singular habits that distinguished the 
ancient Britons, those living in the south of the island 
would not eat hares or poultry, while those in the north 
part of it abstained from fish: perhaps this strange 
avoidanco of wliolcsomo and delicious food had its 
origin in some of their idolatrous superstitions. His¬ 
torians iiave said, that a part of tho early inliabitaitts 
of this country were guilty of caunibalism, or eating 
the of men and women; but this disgusting and 
reviilliiig act has not been actually proved against 
them. Influenced also, no doubt, by that love of finery 
and decoration which is not peculiar to savage nations, 
tho ancient Britons used to paint their skins and tattoo 
them iu a maimer similar to that performed at the 
present time by the inhabitants of the numerous islands 
iu the South Seas. Ono historian relates, that tho first 
morsel of food which was given to an infant, was put 
into its mouth by tho father on the point of his sword; 
the parent, at the same time, praying that the poor 
Utile feeble tiling might become a bravo warrior, and 
dio on the field of battle. 

The religion of the ancient Britons was a superstitious 
and barbarous one. Tho priests were called Dki'IDS; 
they presided over all religious matters, and were also 
the judges, tho physicians, tho poets, and tlio school- 
niaslors of the country. They kept not only the people, 
but. the kings of the different tribes or nations who in- 
habilod England, under their control; tho kings could 
do little without their permission. Tliey wore also the 
astronomers of that period; and it is supposed they 
really know more of the sublimo science of astronomy 
than could have been thought possible with their very 
imperfect means of obtaining information. 

The Druids carried on the rites of their religion in 
magnificent groves of vonerablo oak trees, whoso lofty 
branches, twining together at the top, made a kind of 
natural temple, tho leafy roof of whicli shut out the 
rays of tho sun, .and admitted only a dim light, that 
gave a solemn air to tho place, and produced a feeling 
of Bubmissiva awo and terror in the minds of the poor 
people, who wore told that these places, or sacred 
groves, as they were called, were visited by tho gods. 
The Druids worshipped a great many of theso supposed 
gods. Under different names, CsBsar tells us, in his 
C(mm6ntarieay they adored Mercury, Apollo, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Minerva; tho heathen deities of ancient 
Greece and Kome. To these idols they offered up 
horrible sacrifices—not only animals, but they murdered 
their fellow-creatures,*and burnt the dead bodies upon 


their altars. All their criminals, and the prisoi^ers they 
took in war, were thus immolated; and, not content 
with single murders, they sbmetimes made immense 
picker baskets, in the shape of giants—so large, that 
tlicy would hold a great number of people; and having 
crowded them full of men and animals, set fire to the 
whole, and drowned tho cries of tho expiring^ victims 
with st'..i^, and tho noise of musical instruments. At 
other times they crucified these wretched creatures, or 
shot them to deatli with arrows; and all these dreadful 
cruelties were done by tbe ignorant Druids to win tho 
favour of tbo gods ; as if any wiso and powerful beings 
could possibly Iw pleased with such savage and disgust¬ 
ing scenes. 

Besides the imaginary deities just mentioned, tho 
Druids worshipped tho Sun and the Moon; and re¬ 
garded Serpents, Oak-trccB, and tho Mistletoe plant as 
very sacred things. The oak, they said, was the repre- 
sentativo of Jupiter, and tho favourite treo of heaven: 
tbe mistletoe they called by a namo which meant all- 
hcaling; and as they paid great attention to tho nature 
of herbs and flowers, it is very likely that they wero 
nc(iuaintcd with some medicinal properties of that plant 
which are not known now. When they found tho 
mistletoe growing upon an oak, they made a solemn 
procession to the tree; and having, with a great deal of 
ceremony, cut off the plant with a golden knife, they 
sacrilicod two beautiful wliile bulls under the tree, to 
ensure its divine and healing rfficacy. It is a remark- 
ablo thing, that tlie mistletoe was also associated with 
superstitious customs both in Persia and India. An*' 
ancient Druidicol rite is most likely still observed when 
pretty cousins are kissed under a bough of this plant at' 
Cliristmas-timo. 

Tho Dniids used to wear a serpent's egg, as a mark 
of distinction: it was sot in gold; and was supposed to 
confer a magical power, or a capability of doing impos¬ 
sible things, upon the wearer of it. Barbarous as the 
Dniids were, and ignorant of a great many simple 
truths familiar to all in this enlightened age, yet they 
possessed a great deal of strange learning, by means of 
which they imposed upon tho poor credulous people. 
They liad a considerable knowledge of mechanics; and** 
were enabled by this means to erect vast, but rudely- 
formed temples, the ruins of one of which, nameiL/ 
Stonehenge, may still be seen on Salisbury Plain. It is 
supposed to have been dedicated to the worship both of 
the Sun and the Serpent. The Druids,* no doubt, told 
tho people that they raised these tfvuplos by magic, or 
by divine assistance. They taught the Britons to iie 
bravo in battle, to respect tbe gods, and to do good to 
each other; and they said that, wbch people died, their 
spirits did not perish also, but passed into some other 
body, either of a man or beast, and so continued, in 
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090 form or another, to live for over. So that the 
j^pirit which animated a man might, at his death, pasa 
into the fomi of a horse, an ok, a dog, a sheep, a fish, 
or (wen an insect. This idea was not peculiar to thf 
Druids, but was taught by tlic wise men and priests of 
other aneioat natloui^, and is called the doctrine of the 


transmigration of souls. The Christian religion has 
taught us to disregard all these wild notions; and bidco 
the Divino Saviour has himself deigned to become the 
teacher of mankind, even a child may know more upon 
such subjects than did the wisest men of the great and 
wonderful nations of times long passed. 


CHAPTEB IL 

nitlTAlN ATO THE BOMAITS.—B,0. 5$—^A,D. 449, 


§ UCH was the state and character of the people 
who lived in England at tbo limo when tho 
famous Roman conqueror, Julius Csnsar, 
thought fit to invade it, Tlie Kumans were a 
very talented, brave, aud ambitious people, 
who thought they would be able to subdue thu whulc 
world, and rulo over it; and, l>y their great energy and 
courage, they did eonr|uer many iiatious in Eiiropt*, 
Asia, and Africa, aud extorted submission and tribute 
from them. 

It was on a summer^s morning, fifty^fivo years before 
the birth of our Saviour, that Julius Cujsar, having 
determined on thu cojiquest uf Britain, came sailing in 
sight of tlic white dills of Dover, with tiglity vessels 
'“and 12,000 men. lie had just effected the subjectiou 
of tho Gauls iu France; aud as tlie ancient Britons had 
frequently crossed the cljatitiol, and assiated their neigh¬ 
bours against tho Romans, Ca.'sar thought this was an 
excellent excuse for puni:>Ijing and reducing them to 
obedience also. Ho was tho more eager to do this, as 
he ha<i heard a great deal about the mineral wealth of 
this northern island. But if the Roman general thought 
to obtain an easy victory over tho Britons, ho was 
greatly deceived, ^^'hen hie vessels arrived off the 
coast, ho saw the white cliffs covered with armed men, 
whoso tierce looks and resolute attitude threatened a 
Ravage resistance; and when the Romans made their 
descent at Deal, they met with a brave and determined 
Vpposition; but tho military engines, and superior dis¬ 
cipline of tho Romans, obtained them the victory. 
After this, Cieaar granted a peace to the Britons; but 
the very night when this peace was concluded, a storm 
destroyed almost tb% whole of his fleet; and tho Britons, 
ceding his mi^ifortuiu^ thought to turn it to account. 
?rhey had cut down alt their coin, except in one large 
field, where thej rich^ yellow grain was htili loft to wave 
in the gfenile summer breezes. As the Romans were 
greatly in want of provisions, they sont two legions to 
cut down this corn, aud bring it to their vessels; but 


tho moment they arrived at tho field, nh immcnKe 
number of stalwart Britons, with arms in their hands, 
rose suddenly from tho corn, where they had been lying 
in ambush, aud laid about them with such fury, that 
had not Cojsur hastened to thcasshtuucc of his soltUcrs, 
they would all have been killed upon tho spot. Other 
Britons now came pouring out of tho neighbouring 
woods, in their war-charioU, and a general battle 
ensued; and the Romans, if not beaten, were compelled 
to retire to their fortified camp, wbero they were kept 
for somo days by heavy falls of rain. A third conflict 
soon after ensued, in which the Britons were defeated, 
and compelled to fly into the woods. They were not 
fco thoroughly defeated, however, but that Cicsar ex¬ 
pected a great deal moro annoyance from them; so ho 
set sail at midnight, and made the best of his way back 
to Gaul, 

Ca3sar did not give up the idea of conquering Britain; 
ho was far too resolute a man for that. In the follow¬ 
ing spring, he got together an immense fleet of 800 
vessels, and an army of 32,000 men; which he landed 
on a largo flat between Sandwich and the spot where 
Walmer Castle now stands. A battlo soon took place 
between the Britons and their invaders, somewhere 
near Canterbury; the Britons fought until evening, 
then retreated into tbo woods; and tho Romans were 
compelled to return to tho coast, and repair their Bhips, 
most of which had been injured, and many of them 
wrecked by a storm. Tho Britons thou chose one of 
their native kings, whose name was Caasivollaunus or 
Caswallon, to be the leader of their united forces; and 
fought several battles against the Romans with such 
skill and icsoluto courage, that tbo very sound of the 
on-rushing of their war-chariots often struck terror to 
tho hearts of th^ hardy and powerful enemies : still, 
they were usually defeated, and wore at last glad to suo 
for peace, which Ca3Bar was by no means sorry to grant. 
Most likely lie wished iu his heart that he bad never 
meddled with these brave ^onders,'^ who, although they 
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were beaten and drireri into their thick forests one day, 
emerged from them in dBuntless thousands the next, 
and just as ready to fight as ever. 

CtDsar told the Britons that they must give hostages 
as a warrant for their peaceable conduct in future, and 
^hat they must pay a yearly tribute to Romo; this 
th(^ agreed to do; hut as the Roman general sailed 
away in a burry, very few of the hostages were sent; 
and tbo tribute was probably never paid at alL Indeed, 
Julius Csesar must be called rather the Biiicovcrer than 
tho Conqueror of Britain. 

^0 Britons were now left undisturbed for nearly one 
hundred years; and during that period very little is 
knvwn about them. It scorns that numbers of them 
now and then crossed over tbo sea to (raul, wliero they 
learnt a great many useful things which had been 
taught tl)e Gauls by tho Romans; and as they brought 
all this information home to their countrymen, it 
helped greatly to improve and civilise them. But the 
ninhitioas Ruthaus again cast a longing lo<tk towards 
the beautiful island with the tall whitu cliffs j and iit 
the forty-third year after tho birth of our Saviour, the 
Kinpi-ror Claudius scut a skilful general, named Aulus 
Plautius, to Britain, with an army of 50,000 men. That 
tho Romans did not expect a very easy victory is plain 
from their sending so large an army against a nation of 
comparativo barbarians; and in this expectation they 
were hy no means deceived; for allhoiigh Flautitis 
obtained several victories over tho Britons, yot they 
fought with such spirit, and rallied so fruiueutly, that ; 
the Homan general wrote to the emperor, and bogged 
him to come over to Britain with another army to help 
him. Accordingly, tbo Emperor Claudius came to 
Britain; received tbo submission of four of tho tribes; 
and, after remaining here a few months, returned again 
to Rome. A few years afterwards [.4.D. 47], another 
general, named Ostorius Scapula, was sent to Britain; 
he was a brave and able' soldier, and obtained many 
successes. The Britons cheso one of their native kings, 
who was called Cahactaci^s, to be their leader. Ho 
collected the Britons together, addressed them in 
eloquent and nnim.atiog language, and determined, by 
one groat effort, on driving away the enemies of his 
native land. The day of battle arrived, the two armies 
confronted each other, and the king, Carnctacus, said 
to his warriors, **Thi8 day must decido tlio fate of 
Britain. Tho era of liberty or eternal bondage begins 
from this hour 1 Remember your brave ancestors, who 
drove the great Cicsar himself from these shores, and 
preserved their freedom, their property, and the persons 
and honour of their wives and children.” After his 
brief address, Caractacus gave the word, and tho rude 
islanders, rushing upon their foes, fought like lions. 
They had left their dear wives and ohildreii, and other 


members of their families—the wqmen, the aged, and 
tho infirm—bidden in thick forests, far from tbe field 
bf battle i and tbe recollection of those loved ones gave 
a greater power to their strong brawny arnu. ,But the 
contest was a very uneqtuil one. The Britons had no 
breast-plates or belmots, and their copper swords soon 
bent before the wcll-tcmpcred two-edged weapons of 
the Romans. They'lost the battle; tbo wife and 
children of Caractacus were taken prisoners; and he, 
having escaped from tbe dreadful slaughter, was be¬ 
trayed by his infamous step-mothev Cartismandua, 
Queen of the Brigantes, who loaded him with chains, 
and gave him up to his enemies, who carried him and 
his family in great triumph to Rome. This event 
happened in tbe year A.D. 51. 

When Caractacus was brought before tbe Emperor 
I Clauilius, the wife and family of tbe noble Briton knelt and 
wept for mercy; but he bimsolf stood erect and stem; 
no misfortune could humble his great' heart: he felt 
that he had done bis duty, and calmly awaited his fate. 
It is much to tho honour of tbo emperor that ho was 
touched with pity for his princely captive, and bo 
ordered Caractacus and his family to be set at liberty. 
It is not known whether they returned to their native 
land, or lived and died in Rome; but it was probably 
tbe latter; for Claudius did not want to have such a 
man for his enemy again. 

But the Britons were not subdued yet: they rose 
again; attacked tho Roman camp; slew a great number 
of its soldiers; and would have exterminated them, had 
not others arrived from Rome to their rescue. Thus 
affairs remained for some time; and the Emperor Nero, 
who succeeded Claudius, tliought of taking away Ills 
army, and leaving Britain altogether. 11c had sent 
[a.d. 59] Paulinus Suetonius, a Roman general, to take 
the command; who, wishing to revive tbe spirit of his 
countrymen, attacked the island of Mona, which is now 
called Anglesea. The Britons considered it a very 
sacred place; for it was there, that tho chief Bruids 
lived, and tbe most important ceremonies of tbeir reli¬ 
gion were performed. So they resolved upon a desperate 
resistance: women ran about among tho warriors, 
dressed in a wild manner, their long bair streaming in 
tbe wind, while they uttered dreadful cries, and brand¬ 
ished flaming torches at their foes; and the,Druids 
thundered forth curses upon the violators of their reli¬ 
gion, For a time the Romans were terrified by this 
strange sight; but they soon rushed among the people, 
defeated them, aud burnt the Druids in tbc> very fires 
which they had prepared for the invaders. 

This cruel act made tho Britons kite tho Romans 
still more; and something olso soon after occurr«i<l 
which wrought them up to fnmzy. BoAmcBA was the 
widow of a native prince, ami his death ' 
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cndeaviTurcd to deprive her of the land he had gov¬ 
erned, She resisted this act of robbery^ when flat ns, a 
ruffianly JRomaa officer, caused her to bo scourged, 
husband’s relations to bo sold for sieves, and the 
daughters of the unhappy quocn to bo treated in a 
shameful and revolting manner. But Boadicca was a 
woman of an heroic spirit; she begged for tho assist¬ 
ance of the neighbouring tribes; this was instantly 
given, and they resolved on a fearful and terrible 
revenge: they fell upon the Bom an settlements—espe¬ 
cially that of tho TrioobanteS'—with ungovernable fury, 
and burnt, hanged, or crucified every one they met. 
London was sacked and plundered; and, in a few days, 
no less ilian 70,000 Komans were put to death. The 
wicked Cat us, who was the cause of all this violence 
and murdering, escaped out of the country.—On hear¬ 
ing of these disasters, Suetonius, who had been absent, 
relumed hurriedly to Britain with a fresh supply of 
siddicrs; and a battle took place [A,l>, 62], between 
him and Boadicea, Before it began, this brave woman 
nuiuntf.d a war-diariot, placed her two injured 
daughters hesiile her, and, with her beautiful long 
yellow hair fit reaming nearly to her feet, rode from 
rank to rank, imploring tho Britons to avenge her 
wrongs, and to liberate their country. They fought 
bravely, but tlic battle; and the wretched Boadi- 
cca, in despair, took poison, and died. The Bomaus 
then began murdering tho people, and burning their 
boiisca in every directiou, in return for tli^ crueUicstho 
Biitona had so lately inflicted upon them; and a 
Koman writer sayj^, that not less than 80,000 of these 
brave people \i*cro slaughtered. Still their spirit was 
not broken, and Suetonius was obliged to leave Britain 
unconfjucrod. 

The Bomans could not live very long tpiietly in their 
own country, Vespasian sent a general, named 
Cerealis, here, ApD, 7l ; who was Eucceeded by Julius 
l^^routimis; and thr y both maintained the reputation of 
tho Roman armii. In A.D, 78, Julius Agricola arrived, 
who devoted seven years to tho conquest of Britain, 
especially the northern part, now called Scotland. The 
Britons of the north, however, wero no more disposed 
to yield than w^erc the Britons of tho south : they got 
together an army, under a chief or king named Galga- 
Gus, and fouglit with great fury; but they were beaten; 
and then numl>ers of them having, with many bitter 
tears, Inuferly ki-i^td their dear wives and children, 
killed them, to prevent their being taken captive and 
sold for slaves by tho Romans. Tljirty years more 
parsed away: and thon, in the reign of tho Rmperor 
Adrian [AxI>- 117—138], the Britons of the north rose 
against tho Boman power, and most savage battles were 
continually occurring. 


endless struggle, for they left the Britons alone till the 
reign of the Emperor Sevens [A.D. 193—211], who led 
a great army into tho north of Britain, where he cut 
roads through dense forests, drained marshes, and in 
many rospects improved the country; but tho natives, 
who were astonished at these operations, very prudently 
avoided him. Agricola, when he was in Britain, bad 
made a long wall, or rather a great mound of earth, 
with a ditch beneath it, to keep the northern tribes 
from invading the Bomans who were settled in the 
south of Britain. This wall was about seventy-four 
miles long, and reached nearly from sea to sea, begin¬ 
ning at Newcastle, and extending almost to Carlisle. 
Adrian bad repaired and strcngtlicncd this great wall; 
but Soveriis built a new one, not of earth, but stone. 
It was twelve feet high and eight feet thick. On the 
north side he dug a ditch thirty-six feet wide and about 
fifteen feet deep. And along the wall he built cighly- 
one castles, and 300 turrets to contain soldiers to de¬ 
fend it. So long as the Romans had any power in 
Britain, they kept this line of castles and turrets filled 
with soldiers. 

As soon, however, as Severiis had finished this great 
boundary, tho Caledonian tribes began to attack him, 
so ho made a vow that he would destroy them allo- 
gether; but a still greater destroyer arrested him on 
hifi way, and he died at Eboracum, which is now called 
York [a.T). 211j. His son Caracclla made peace with 
the Caledonians, ceded to them a large tract of laud 
that they waated, gave the Britons the same rights as 
Roman citizens, and then left the island. Seventy 
years of quiet followed his departure. 

At the end of this period the Britons had to contend 
with new enemies, and their coasts were plundered by 
Scandinavian and Saxon pirates. TJie Bomans sent 
Caeausius, a brave and skilful seaman, who was either 
a Belgian or a Briton, to drive these sea-robbers away. 
He did this very successfully ^ built shipa of war him- 
*Bclf, and became so powerful that he was called Empe¬ 
ror of Britain and the coast of Gaul. Under his direc¬ 
tions tlio Britons first learnt to fight at sea; but lie 
met the fate which has overtaken so many other brave 
and enterprising men in barbarous times: he was mur¬ 
dered [a,D. 293] by Alertus, an officer whom ho thought 
his friend; and who usurped the imperial title, retain¬ 
ing it till A.D. 29G ; when he was defeated by an army 
sent against him from Rome. 

Other troubles came upon tho Britons; a number of 
savage people who were tlien called Scots, came from 
Ireland in boats, and plundered those who lived upon 
the British coast; and tlio Piets, from Scotland, used 
to get over tho great stone wall which Severue had 
built, and burn and plunder too. The Britons had lost 
of their former courage and energy ; many 
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interregnuQly in iuD. 635, Oswald, the nephew of Edwin, the jealousy of Dertric, bo was compelled to*, fly for 
succeeded to authwity as the sixth Bretwalda. He was safety to tho court of Offa, King of Mercia. Bertrio 
^ good and poi«jnul king, during whose reign*churches sent messengers to Oifa, begging* bis daughter Ead> 
and monasteries sprung up all over the north of burgha in marriage, and also the head of Egbert. Offa 
England; and it is saic^biat he made even the Piets very honourably refused to murder his defeacelei^ucst, 
and Scots acknowledge him as their lawful sovereign, ^^but he willingly gave his'daughter to Bertric; and 
lie was engaged in a war with Fends, and fell in a though he would not murder Egbert, he ^would no 
battle with that sovereign, k.i>. 644. His brother Oswy longer protect him; and that prince,^ again obliged to 
succeeded**to the throne of Northumbria, and was fly for his life, wont to France, where tho* Emperor 

elected Bretwalda. He continued the war with Mercia j Charlemagne received him very kindly. Eadburgha 

and Penda fell in battle A.D. 655. He was a fierce and one day mixed a cup of poison, intending it for a young 
cruel king; ambitious and revengeful. Oswy rejoiced nobleman who was «a favourite of her husband’s; and 
that Pendo, who was tho great enemy of tho Christians, wbo, in consequent^, had become an object of her 
was dead, and he built twelve abbeys to show his jealousy. By some accident, Bertrio himself drank 

gratitude to tho priests who had prayed for his from the fatal goblet, as well as tbo^unfortunate young 

* success. * nobleman for whom it was meant, and both of them 

* Oswy died a.d. 670; and the dignity of Bretwclda died. Tlie people discovered the crimes of this wicked 
remained for some time in abeyance. The seven king- murderess, and they rose in great confusion, and would 
doms into which England had been divided, were con- have killed her; but she fled secretly out of the country, 
centratod int(>>1%reo, which were called Northumbria, and took the veil in a foreign convent. Tho nuns, on 
Mercia, and Wessex; the other four kingdoms were becoming acquainlod with her antecedents, were shocked 
not strong enough to keep themselves independent and disgusted with her former conduct; and os she did 
and separate from the rest. Then the king of these not behave very well in the convent, they would not 
threo divisions began quarrelling and fighting, each permit her to remain among them. # Some years after- 
wanting to be king of the whole of the country. Some- wards, a foreign woman, with a striking figure, iind 
times ono prevailed, and then another; but at last features that, though they were then sallow and haggard, 
Wessex proved to be the strongest, and England was seemed onoo to have been beautiful, used A beg about 
first made ono undivided kingdom under the rule of the streets of tho city of Pavia, in Italy. It was 
Egbert, who bad previously [from A.D. 800] been King Eadburgha, the expelled murdciess, and late Queen of 
of Wessex only. This union took place A.D. 827; just the West Saxons. 

376 years after the Saxons, Hengist and Horsa, had When Egbert heard of tho death of the usurper 
first landed in the country. Bertric, ho hastened home to Wessex, and was itumc- 

Egbert’s life had been a very remarkable and romantic diately hailed as king: ho Wcis a man of groat talents^ 
one. He was tho fouith in descent from Ina, the and bravery, and had learnt a number of useful arts at 

twelfth and tho best King of Wessex; and was thought the court of Charlemagne. Ho soon sobefued the 

to bavo a better title to tbo throne than Bctlrlc, or Eings of Mercia and Northumbria, and finally, as 

Bcorbtrio, tho fifth king after Ilda. Having excited already stated, became the solo King of England. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

xns INVASION OF ENOLAXD BY TllS DANBB.—A.D. 783—940. 

N tho last years of tho Heptarchy, a new enemy excellent sailors; and instead of fearing storms, thej^ 
appeared to disturb the peace of the country: delighted in them. To die in battle,*or to perish in a 
A brave and savage people, called tbo Danes or tempest, they thought equally honourable; and they 
Northmen, began to attack the coasts, and rob assumed the proud title of Vi-kinqs, or Sba-kikos. 
and murder the English who lived around them. Their religion was the same as that4ield by the ancient 
Tbongh usually called Danos, they came not only from Saxons when they invaded England nearly 300 yeaiy 
Denmark, but also from Norway and Swoden, and other before, h Liko them they believed in Odin and his wife 
countries by the North and Baltic Seas. They were Frea, and the rest of.‘that fabulous family, but they 

o 
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wcro tj ua means particular about moral obligations, 
and paid so litHo attention to promises and oaths, that 
^iliey came to bo Known in England as the truce* 
breaker.^/* They were, however, a very persevering 
poof)ibv skilful soldiers, and well armed* Some of them 
ciijTied a tremendous mace, with whicli„ they eoiiljl 
strike their enemies dead by a single blow; others had 
^eavy double-bladed axes, which inflictec^ tho most 
deadly and disiigiiTlng wounds; and they all appear to 
have been able to shoot well with the bow—an accom¬ 
plishment which Lad been neglected by the Anglo-Saxons, 
The first hostile appearance of the Danes off the 
English coast was made A,D, 7^3; and m 787, they 
landed, and committed great devastations, near Piirbeck, 
Dorsetshire, In 794, they made a descent on tho coast 
of Northumberland, but were repulsed; and after 
several visits to the coast, and successful invasions of 
Scotland and Ireland, in 832 they landed on the Isle of 
Sheppey, where they burnt and plundered just as they 
pleased. They mot with ao little opposition that they 
determined on trying the same scheme on amuch larger 
scale the next year, and accordingly they came to 
England with fivc-and-tbirty ships. But Egbert was 
ready this time, and a dosperato Imttle was fought be¬ 
tween them. The Saxons were astonished at tho reck¬ 
less ftrocily of tho Danes, who, at last, retired to their 
ships; buf neither party seem to have gained any 
advantage. After a great deal of skirmishing, Egbert 
fought a second great battle with the Danes, and beat 
them thoroughly, killing many thousands of them; but 
this was his lust act of importance; and in the year 836 
he died. 

Egbert was succeeded by his son Ethel wolf, who 
Veigned for twenty-one years [A,D. 836—857]; but 
although [a.d, 833] he won a great victory over the 
Danes, he w'as uot a very able king, and the country 
Was again divided into separate monarchies. He had 
four sous who outlived him — Kthctbald, Ethclhert, 
Ethelrcd, and Alfred, who afterwanls came to he known 
ns the famous Alfred the ffreat. Ethelbahl, the eldest, 
rebelled against his father, who, not liking to fight 
against his own son, made him king of all the western 
part of tho country. It is very likely that this cruel 
conduct broke his father’s heart, for tho old king died 
* 110 1 very long afterwards, and the unnptural Etbclbald 
succeeded to the whole of Iho kingdom. But ho did 
not long enjoy what ho had so wickedly gained; he 
died A.Ui 8G0, add was laid in tho grave by the side of 
his injured father, 

Ethelbert, the second brother, then became king; 
but lie too luid bula short reign, during which ho was 
^occupied in fighting jvitli the Danes, who worried him 
and his people incessantly. IIg was succeeded [A,a 8G6] 
by bis brother EtHclred, who fought no less than nino 


severe battlea against tho Danes in one*year; and so 
many people were killed that it safmod os if England 
would becomo one great burial-grounc. After leigniBg^ 
more than five years, Ethelred was killed also; and, in 
tho year 872, the troublesome and almost worthlees 
crown of England descended to Alfred, though Ethcl- 
bert, liii brother, bad children living; but they were 
very young, and no one thought of placing an infant 
on tho throne in that stormy period, 

Alfred was only three-and-twenty years of age when 
he became king; and before ho bad been a month upon 
the throne, he w’as forced to go to battle against tho 
troublesome and re&tlesa Danes. These terrible in¬ 
vaders had overrun and desolated a great part of tho 
country; and ruined fields, smoking cottages, and dis¬ 
figured corpses, marked their course wherever they 
went But Alfred had a bold heart and a wise head, 
and had been bred up among battles; and although lie 
was not very successful in his first engagement with tlio 
Danes, yet ho fought ao well, that they wero glad to 
conclude a peace with him: but they bUII went on 
plundering those parts of tho country over which he 
had little authority* 

It has been already stated that tho Danes wero hrave 
and excellent sailors, and so tho Saxons had been many 
years before, when their ancestors invaded England; 
but they liad gradually neglected navigation, until it 
had almost perished among them. Alfred saw the ad¬ 
vantage of a naval force in encountering such enemies 
as tho Danes; and he immediately set to work to build 
ships, to prevent the landing of hia foes. I [is fust tlect 
was small enough, and not manned by the best and 
most experienced of sailors; hut the crews had stout 
Saxon hearts, and a confidence in their wise young 
king; bo they manfully attacked seven Danish ships, 
and having taken one of them, put tho rest to fligJit 
Then the Danes again wished for peace, and swore by 
tlicir golden bracelets, and, as Alfred iftslicd if, by the 
bones of somo Christian saints, that they would live 
rjuietly, and not attack him again; but thtjy broke 
their oaths the very next night. 

Alfred having, after great exertions, again defeated 
them, made peace with Guthrun, their king, and gave 
them some land to settle in,'on condition that they 
would live quietly, and defend tho country against 
marauders. But before this arrangement was con¬ 
cluded, in A.D. 877, another great army of Danes 
landed. Tho Saxons were defeated, and submitted in 
despair, and Alfred was himself compelled to fly to aave 
his life. For some months in it ho year 878, he dis¬ 
guised Jumself like a peasant, and Uved in a sort of 
island in Somersetshire, surrounded by swamps, and tho 
little rivors called Thono and Parret. At length ho 
strayed to tho cabin of a swinoherd, and begged for 
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Bhelter: the swineherd, though poor, was a kind sort of ' fortified camp; hnt Alfred besieged them there, and 
man, and he let ^Tred remain there for some time, they were compelled to submit, or be starved. Tho 
Tifadition tells u«fthat one day the swineherd's wife had generous conqueror not only gave them their lives, hut. 
been making some bread, wd she sot the disguised king also a large tract of land to settlo on; only exacting the 
to watch the loaves while they wore baking, and see Renditions that they would become Christians, add live 
that they did not burn. Alfred promised to attend to lUco quiet, peaceable people. This noble conduct quite 
them; but his mind was full of the wrongs of his un- won the adiniration of Quthrun, who consented to be 
happy peopl^ and he occupied himself in thinking of baptised [iWD. 876], receiving tho name of Ath^lstanes 
, them, and in preparing his bow and arrows against the and remained afterwards the friend and ally of bis 
time when he hoped again to meet their enemies on tho victor. ' Alfred stood godfather to him, and made him 
battle-field. Thus engaged-ho quite forgot the bread- some valuable presents. The Danes that were his fol- 
cakes, and at last they began to barn. At this moment lowers gave up their old thievish habits, tilled the 
tlie swineherd’s wife canto in, and rebuked him for bis ground, and for a time lived like honest men. 
negligence. “ You man,” said she, “you will not turn For a few years there was peace in England, and 
the bread you see burning; but you will bo glad enough those years Alfred spent in improving his navy, in re- 
to,cat it.” The poor woman little guessed that she building ruined towns, and in forming a kind of militia 
w&s rating her nohlo and suffering king, who, when he all over _ tho country. People sowed and reaped in 
again resumed his royal dignity, had the man educated safety; battle-fields became com-fi'elds: and the sun 
by whom he was so hospitably sheltered j and be was shone upon rich golden sheaves and happy peasants, in- 
ullimately ordained, and became Bishop of Winchoster. stead of glittering axes and blood-stained men. But 

Tho Saxons found that they fared no bettor by sub- fresh hordes of Danes made their appcaranco; and in 
milting to the Danes Man they did by fighting against the year 893, an immense fleet landed its countless 
them; BO they once again took heart, and tho men of troops of robbers on the coast of K|nt, while eighty 
Somorsetshire, Wiltshire, and other counties, gathered | ships, under tlie command of a fierce chief, called 
an army, and attacked Hubha, a Danish chief of great Hasting, sailed up the river Tbamos os far as Milton, 
renown, just as he landed in Devonshire. Hubba, and Alfred was soon ready; he drove them to s^ek refugo 
some hundreds of his followers, were killed; and the within a fortified camp; and when any straggling 
Saxons captured the famous banner of tho Danes. This parties ventured out to seek provisions and plunder the 
banner they believed to bo enchanted: it had been country, they wero generally killed by tho Saxons, who 
woven in ono morning by threo sisters;, who acoom- were on tho watch for tliem; so, in a short time, they 
panied their work by a number of magical incantations; were in danger of dying by starvation. Instead of 
a largo raven was displayed upon it, which was said to eating up the fat English oxen, as they had expected to 
spread its wings in tho timo of victory, but drooped do, they were'obliged to kill and eat their own horses; / 
them when defeat overtook its masters. and Alfred would havo soon driven them out the . 

Alfred thought the time had now come for him again country, but that they were assisted by tho treacherous 
to appear among his subjects, and to take tlio field Danes, to whom he had, a few years before, given so 
against the Dunes; but, like a prudont general, ho do- much land, on condition of their living quietly. Gulh- 
termined first to see tho number and condition of tho run was dead, hut his followers joined the invaders, 
army which QuthrUn kept together. Ho put on a new too|j to thoir old thievish ways, and became as great a 
disguise, and went to the camp of tho Danes in the pestilence as ever. As no amount of kindness could 
dress of a harper. Delighted' by his songs, and his as- make these people grateful, Alfred thought he would 
Eumed mirth, they let him wandor about from tent to try what a little severity would do; so when his fleet 
tent; and the Saxon monarch, having learnt a good had captured two ships, that were idled with those 
deal of their future plans, retired in safety. Ho then Danes who had revolted from his government, ho ^ 
sent secret messengers to many of his subjects to moot ordered them all to be instantly hanged. Some writers 
together in arms at Eghert's-stono, near Sclwood have blamed him for this; but iu that ago, and with 
Forest. At the appointed day a considerable army as- such a people, it was necessary to make a terrible cx- 
semblcd, and suddenly Alfred reappeared among tiiem, ample, to deter them from future outrages and viola- 
Tho people wore delighted; they thought that he was t ions of faith, Hifo ought not to he recklessly sacri-^ 
dead, for ho had been absent several months; but now ficed, for it is a sacred gift which God alone can 
that they saw him again their spirits roso to cuthu- bestow; hut with such barbarous enenvies it was impos- 
siasm. In this mood he led them against tho Danes, siblo not to shed blood; aud Alfred was justified in de- • 
whom they soon defeated with very great slaughter. ^ stroying those robbers, that bis pcaccalfie subjects might 
Guthiun, and the rest of his army, took refugo in a be preserved. It was three years before Hasting and hu 
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arm}'were driven out of Ihe land; Imt they were expelled at 
iaat, leaving the dead bodies of many thousands of their 
co:.i)trymcn to be the prey of birds and beasts. Tlie 
old black raven on their banner began now to droop its 
wings in good earnest. 

Quiet li’as again restored in Kngland, but the health^* 
of its berO'king was fast failing; he was attacked by a 
mysterious disease, which baffled the skill ‘of all his 
doctors, and caused him great suffering. But ho bore It 
with a noblo patience, and spent bis time in arranging 
plans for the improvement and happiness of Iiis people. 
He had always been fond of reading and poetry ; but 
thorc were few books in the Saxon language; so*he 
wrote a letter to tbo most learned of bis bishops, 
reeommcndiug them to translate good and useful books 
from tbo Latin language, and to teach‘the English 
youths how to read them. For ho said, “They.cannot 
profit in any pursuit until they are able to read 
Plnglisb.” But Alfred was not contented with recom¬ 
mending other people to do useful things; he set on 
example himself, and translated many books into the 
Saxon language. Amongst these were ^Csop’s fables 
from the original (Ircek, and historical works from the 
Latin; besides which, he wrote many moral stbries and 
proverbs himself. But printing was not invented until 
very lung after Alfred’s time; so books could only be 
multiplied by copying them i this was a work of very 
great labour; and the progress of learning was, in con¬ 
sequence, very slow indeed. Eight hours out of every 
twenty-four King Alfred set apart for sleep and refresh¬ 
ment, eight more to the duties of government, and the 
remaining eight to study and devotion. But there were 
no clocks in England; so Alfred invented a very curious 
means of measuring time. He had a number of candles 
made of exactly the same size and weight; each of these 
candles had several notches placed at regular distances. 
As it took about half-an-hour to burn from one notch 
to the next, and tho candles were always kept burning, 
he could tell what hour it was by observing bow much 
of his candle had been consumed. But the draughts of 
wind which blew into the room made the candles bum 
iu an irregular manner, and ibis introduced errors into 
the calculations of the ingenious monarch. However, 
there in uolIiiDglikeditllculty for sharpening tho tnindj 
and the old saying, that necessity is the mother of 
invention, proved true in this case. After reflecting 
for some time, Alfred made a sort, of lantern of trans¬ 
parent pieces of horn, and by this means shaded Lis 
candles from tho wind, and caused them to bo records 
of the tilcnt and ceaseless progress of time. 

Alfred then turned bis attention to reforming tbo 
laws, and placing justice within tho reach of tho poorest 
and most feeble in tbo land; and when any man appealed 
against tho decision of the judges, ho would hear the 


cose and decide upon it himself. Towards wicked 
judges and magistrates, who sold jitstice and decided 
wrongfully, be was very severe; and in‘one year he pui 
forty-four of them to death, , Careless or ignorant ones 
ne dismissed, and told them t^eam and do their duties 
better for the future. Ho punished robbers so severely, 
and protcoted property so well, that it was said that 
golden bracelets and jewels might have been bung upon 
the trees by the highway, and no one would daro to take 
thorn. He had a survey made of the country, and built 
strong castles at such places where the enemy were most 
likely to land; he invited learned men to his court, and 
sent others into different countries to become acquainted 
with their arts and customs. In all things this wise, 
heroic, and benevolent king deserved the title which 
was bestowed upon him, of Alfbeo the Great; and 
for nine centuries succeeding generations have repeated 
his praises and honoured his memory. It ivas in tho 
month of October, when the dead and yellow leaves 
were fast dropping from the trees, that this royal 
reformer, worn out by the pain he suffered from Lis 
strange disease, breathed his last Anidst the tears of his 
friends and the sorrows of a nation. Ho died on the 
25tb of that month, in tho year 901, at the age of fifty- 
three, and was buried at Winchester, leaving three sous 
and three daughters. 

This wise and good king introduced more generally 
that mode of administering justice in England which is 
called trial by jury. Ho did not, however, originate it; 
08 during the Heptarchy wo read of six Welshmen and 
six Anglo-Saxon freemen being appointed to try causes 
between tbo English and Welsh men of property, and 
made responsible, with their wholo estates, real and per- 
I SDoal, for false verdicts*' [Lambardc’s Archaionomia; 
a treatise on the ancient law of England]. It was long, 
however, before trial by jury superseded trial by ordeal. 
This was an appeal to tho divine justice of God: tho 
person who was accused of a crime might claim this 
trial; which being granted, ho thrust’ his arm into a 
' cauldron of boiling water, or carried a red-hot iron in 
his hand for nine paces; if bo was nqt burnt by tbo 
water or tho iron, it was supposed that the Almighty 
hod interfered to save a guiltless man, and bb was 
declared to be innocent; but if tho contrary, he was 
pronounced guilty, and given over to punishment. 
There were other modes of conducting tho trial by 
ordeal: sometimes the accused was to walk, blindfold, 
over red-hot ploughshares, placed on tho ground at 
unequal distances; sometimes two pieces of wood, on 
one of which was marked the iighre of tho cross, were 
placed under a covering; if the accused drew tbo piece 
on which the cross was engraved, he was pronounced 
innocent; if tho other, guilty. There was still another 
ordeal called the cornsed: it was a piece of bread which 
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liad been consecrated, and was tlien given to the sup¬ 
posed criminal tp^t} if be could not swallow it, or 
Aimed pale and*trembled, he was condemned; but if he 
ato it readily and ehee^ully, be was liberated. No 
sensible nian can believe in such presumptuous appeals 
to Divino Providence; though they were frequently 
mado: and it is supposed that justice was, by that 
means, often evaded; as the monks who conducted 
these ceremonies are said to have anointed tho hands or 
feet of those whom they wished to save with a prepara¬ 
tion which ia now uuderslood by chemists, and prevents : 
heated iron from injuring tho naked flesh. The cornsod 
also has been supposed to have contained a mixture of 
drugs extremely repulsive to tho taste, and sometimes 
. even poisonous. This was given to the culprit, unless 
it was wished he should escape, then a piece of unadul- i 
terated bread was handed him. 

Alfred’s eldest son di.ed without issue, befuro his 
father; and bis second son Edward, the first of that 
naino who reigned in England, succeeded him on tho 
throne. His succession was disputed by Ethelward, his 
cousin, a son of Alfred’s elder brother Ethelbcrt, He 
soon bad numerous followers; and that part of the 
country where the Danes had settled, which was called 
the Danelagh, hailed him for its king. But although 
Edward had not tho groat and varied talents of his 
fatlicr Alfred, ho was brave and skilful in war; ho 
fought a great battle with his cousin, and left him 
lying dead upon the field. Some years afterwards he 
gained a great victory over the Danes, who thought, 


DOW that the wise Alfred was dead, they could plunder 
and bum as they pleased; but tho sight of some 
thousands of their companions, cold and stiff, with their 
blood-bespattered and disfigured faces turned upward to 
the clear blue sky, convinced them that they weve mis- 
l,taken upon that point. Edward rolgnod /our-knd- 
twenty years, and then died [A.D. 925], leaving the 
sovereign^ to bis son Athelstane. 

Athklstane was worthy to be a grandson of the 
great 'King Alfred; he governed wisely, and defended 
the land in a skilful and powerful manner. During his 
reign the Danes again invaded England; their army 
filled 620 ships, a power greater than they had ever 
brought at one time before. But Athelstane defeated 
tins immense army, killing such great numbers of them 
tliat the rest' fled in terror, and did not appear again 
during his reign. He also defeated the Welsh, and im¬ 
posed a tribute upon tbom. Ifp was tho first who 
called himself “King of tho Enolisr;’* for even 
Alfred, though the ruler of the whole land, only bore 
tlio modest title of King of the West Saxons. Atlicl- 
stane reformed tho laws, was very regardful of the poor, 
liberal to learned men, and a great admirer of the 
Bidle^ which be was anxious to hav^ trauslated into the 
language of his people. Ho died on the 17th of 
October, 940, and with him perished the glory of tho 
house of Alfred. The next six kings wore connected 
with him by blood, but not by genius; and when they 
quitted the scene, tho lino of Saxon monarchs was for a 
time extinguished. 


CIIAPTEH V. 
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THELSTANE was succeeded by bis brother 
IHk Eduund, who was scarcely eighteen years 
n M old; bo was called the first of the boy-kings, 
because he was tho first of six princes who 
becamo king, one after another, while they 
were very young. He was bravo, and had so great a 
taste for elc^anoo and improvement, that his courtiers 
named him “the Magnificent;” but ho had more 
cruelty than either courage or good taste; and like a 
savage, he barbarously put out the eyes of two princes 
whoso father hud rebelled against him. Shortly after¬ 
wards ho went te Qlouccslcr to attend a festival which 
was given in memory of Saint Augustine; and wLilo 
drinking with his nobles and officers, he saw a noto¬ 
rious robber, named Leof, among the guests. This 


man tho king had condemned to punishment for his 
crime; and when he beheld him sitting placidly at tho 
table in defiance of bis sentence, his eyes flashed with 
anger, and in a loud tone he commanded Leof to retire. 
But tho robber, who was a bold villain, would not stir; 
and Edmund, half-mad with passion, rushed upon him, 
and twining his hand in the long hair of Leof, en¬ 
deavoured to throw him down. Bub this desperate 
ruffian drew a dagger, and in the struggle stabbed the 
king i thus n Christian celebration was turned into a 
sceno of drunkenness and murder. All was confusion 
in an instant; the soldiers rushed 4o the assistance of 
their sovereign, but it was too late; and os they conl^ 
not save, they determined to avenge him; so they fell 
upon Leof and cut htan to pleim, Sut not before this 
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reckless viau bad killed several of bis assailants* Ed¬ 
mund had only been king for bix years. 

Edred, bis brother, was the next who wore the 
cfb'Wtt; bo was in Lis twenty-third year, the age at 
which hiH, illustrious grandfather, Alfred, had aseutued 
the regal power* Though young in years bo was old in 
constitution, for he was afflicted hy a terrible disease, 
'^and very feeble in his legs, and some say equally foeblo 
in lus mind, though, as other writers contradict this, 
wo must be contented to remain in uncertainty upon 
that point. Ho showed no incapability in governing 
the country; but his apparent talent in this respect has 
been attributcil tu the counsels of Dunstan, the abbot 
of Glastonbury r of whom, as lie was a strange and re¬ 
markable man, and connected with the history of the 
remainder of the boy*kings, a short account is given. 

Puns tan was born iu 915, of noble parents. He was 
a nephew of Aldhelm, the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and as he had another node who was also a bishop, his 
parents thought that the best thing they could do for 
their sou was to make a monk of him, in the hope that 
his uncles would advance him iu the church. While a 
boy, instead of bounding about in the open air, gather¬ 
ing wild flowers in tic woods, and sometimes bathing 
in the clear lazy streams which murmured pleasantly 
along between tho grassy banks, he remained shut up 
at home, reading the doctrines, lives, and supposed 
miracles of the men who were deemed saints or holy 
men of the church. 

This coriijtaut readiag affected Dunslan^s health and 
1001 per; and at lenglli brought on a fever, in which ho 
fancied saints and angeld came to bis bedside and talked 
to liim; thiK, the rc^iult of ilolirium, ho attributed to 
his great saiic(ity, WJicn Duostan grow up ho was an 
excellent mu^ici^la ; ho used to compose songs and sing 
them; ho could paint nud write very well; and what 
may seem odil now, ho iinder^iiootl and practised tho 
tiade of a blacksmith ; but that was not strange then, 
as all monks who were active and industrious learnt 
some useful cruft. Dunstan was very ambitious to be¬ 
come famous; and being also both clever and cunning, 
he determined to try and establish his fame by working 
a mimelo. So he went to the court of King Edred, and 
hanging his harp upon the wall, to tho astoaishmont of , 
•evefy one, it Ingan to play of itself. It w.*s, no doubt, 
one of those insLruments called ^olian harps, which, 
when placed in a certain position to allow tho wind to 
blow upon them aifd vibrato tho strings, emits very 
beautiful music. They are common enough now, hut 
wertf unknown thou ; and it is very likely that Punstan 
had found out tho scc^t of inakiog them, and wishod 
to convince the king anc^ courtiers that tho harp was 
played upon by miraculous power* But things did not 
turn out 0 $ ho oipcctefl; tho courtiers were jealous of 


him, so they declared ho was a sorcerer, and having 
bound him band and foot, threw him ^to a marsh, and 
left him to die. But he managed to ceShpe, and deter¬ 
mined to try a miraclo of another sort next time. 

Near the church at Glastonbkry he built a little cell, 
^hicli was BO small that ho could scarcely stand up or 
lie down in it; and here he used to pray, nnd study, 
and work at his forgo* Ono evening while he was thus 
employed, he said the devil came, and putting* his head 
in at tho little window, began to tempt him to do 
wicked things. Punstan bore this for some time with 
patience, until at last the iiend became more urgent in 
his solicitations, when, taking his red-hot tongs from 
the glowing Arc, Punstau with them seized the tempter 
by tho nose, who roared so loud that the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood echoed again. Eidiculous as this story ia, it 
was hclioved by the people then; and the ambitious 
monk soon became noted for his exceeding piety. This 
was exactly what ho wanted; his great ruputation in¬ 
troduced liim to the council of tho king; and onco ii\ 
that position, ho did pretty well as ho pleased* But 
whether from tho atlvicc of Dimstai^ or not, Edrcd wiia 
fortunatfi in his government, the people were prosperous, 
and tho Panes were defi^ated in several battles, and 
made to pay a heavy tribute. EJred died after a short 
reign of niuo years, and left the tlu on© to a son of his 
predecessor, Edmund, 

Edwy [a,d. 9j5—958] is said to havo been only 
fifteen when he was made king, though it is very pro¬ 
bable that he was a few years older; for aliout that 
time he fell in iovo with a beautiful cousin of his, 
named Elgiva, and married her. Tho young king was 
a handsome, good-hearted, thoughtless lad, and would 
havo been very happy with his pretty little wife, and 
very likely havo done his best to make bis people happy 
too; but ho had offended Dunstan and the rest of tho 
monks by marrying his cousin, which was against the 
regulations, and they determined to punish him accord¬ 
ingly. Punstan was not long in finding a cause of 
quarrel with Edwy; morose, ill-condition'ed people are 
seldom at a loss for that. The day tlie young king was 
crowned there was a great feast, and the bishops and 
nobles sat drinking a long white, a custom they wore 
very much too fond of. But Edwy did not like all this 
coarso enjoyment, so he quietly left the hall, and went 
to and talk to hie and her mother. Tho 

company were offended ^ and Odo, tho Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, order^ii|Bme attendants to go 
and bring tho king back: ^eyfflS not like to act bo 
tudely; but Punstan start^ up, rubied without cere¬ 
mony to the king’s apartment, and after abusing the 
firoid queen in a shameful manner, tore Edwy from her 
side, and pushed him by force back into the halt. 

Edwy determined to avengo this insult; and aa 
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Dunstan, wHo bad been twasur^r to the late king, waa Edgar had heard of the great beauty of Elfrida, the 
STiapected of bav]4]g taken money that did not belong to daughter of the Earl of BeTonshiro; so ho scmt AtbcU 
jiiim, he summoned thifl proud priest to give an account wold, a favourite courtier, to see 'tbo lady, and bring 
of it, Dunstan does noVseem to Lave been very pure him word if she was really so attractive as aho had been 
in his oifioe, for insteaa of rendering his acc^ount, hu represented. When Athelwold saw Elfrida, bo was so 
ran away and fled from the-kiDgdDm,aDd then the king^> dazzled hj her beauty, that, forgetful of the trust rc- 
pronounced a sentenco of banishment against him. posed in him, ho said nothing about his errand, and 
But Odo, the archbishop, got up an insurrection among proposed|to marry her himself. The lady eonsent^^; 
the Danes, and set up Edwy’s brother Edgar against and Athelwold went back to tho king, and told him 
him, declaring the latter king of tho greatest part of that ahe was certainly rich, Init not otherwise remark-* 
the country. When this was done, Dunstan came back able. The king, therefore, abandoned his purpose of 
again from his exile. While things were going on in marrying Elfrida f and soon after, the artful courtier 
this way, some savage wretches, who appear to have begged his sovereign's permission to bo allowed to solicit 
been employed by the archbishop, seized tho queen, and her hand for himself; her fortune, ho said, would corn- 
having burnt her in the face to destroy her beauty, sent pensate him for the homely appoamnee of lier person, 
her to Ireland and sold her for a slave. This refjuest was granted; hut the king soon suspected 

The IriKh people pitied her; cured her wounds, and tho truth, and insisted on visiting the newly-married 
then aot her at liberty, when the poor girl immediately lady- The terrified courtier confessed to his wife the 
hastened into England to throw herself into the arms of deception he had practised, and implored her to disguiso 
her husband; but the grim archbishop was upon tho her beauty by putting on an unhccoming dress and 
watch. Sho was seized by Bome ruffians ho had hired, manner. This she promised to do; but she was an 
who cut and mangled her io such a shocking manner, ambitious woman, and felt very angry in her heart 
that in a few days she died in great agony at Gloucester, with her husband for preventing her from becoming a 
The unhappy Edwy only lived about a year after this queen; so slie dressed herself in Ihe most attractive 
dreadful occurrence; some say ho died of a broken manner, and completely captivated the heart of tho 

heart: this, though very likely, is not certain, and it is wanton king. Athelwold was, shortly after this, found 

equally probablo that he too was murdered by his murdered in a wood, and it was suspected that the 

ecclesiastical enemies- king himself was the assassin; for ho very soon.after- 

Edwy'a brother EnoAU, who had been opposed to wards married the beautiful hut treacherous widow* 
him during his lifetime, was rilade king at hia death, Edgar himself [A.D. 975] died at tho early age of thirty- 
A.D* 958. Edgar also was only a boy of fifteen, and so two, and the monks, who had profited very much ly 
for some time Dunstan governed tho country as ho his governnient, declared that he was an excelJenthing, 
liked; and in most things ho governed very well, Indeed, one of them asserted, that Kdgnr was to tho 
though he did not forget his own interest, for he made English what Horn ulus was to the Romans, Cjtus to 
the young king create him Archbishop of Canterbury, the Persians, Alexander to the Jlaecdonians, jfrsaces to 
Edgar was called the Peaceable, because during his tlie Partbians, and ("haricmiigno to t!m French- It is 
reign there was no invaBion from abroad, or disturbance to be regretted that tho ecclesiastics of that nge too 
at home; but ho swept the British spaa of pirates, and often disgraced their sacred character by praiitiog those 
brought the Scotch and the Welsh, tho chiefs of tho who ministered to their ainbiti-Jii, however deserving of 
Orkney Isles and tho Islo of Man, and a considerable censure they might be. 

part of Ireland, to acknowledge his authority. In his In order to get rid of tho wolves which infested 
private life he was exceedingly vicious and profligate. England in the early part of his reign, Edgar consented 
Hie court was crowded with worthless women; but he to receive from the Welsh 300 wolves’ heads per annum, 
was not content with associating with tho bad, unless instead of the tiibuto they had agreed to pay Aihelstane. 
he could also corrupt the good; and he sometimes made In consequence of this arrangement, such a slaughter 
very dishonourable proposals to the daughters of his these animals took place before his death, that in a few 
nobles- At one timo he carried a beautiful nun, of years they were entirely extirpated. But thero^ was 
noblo family, away from her convent: at this Dunstan anotlier kind of wolves iu England who were even more 
interfered, but not as he had done with Edwy. That miEcliiovoiis than their ravenous four-footed counter- 
unhappy young king|Wa 3 iris enomy, but Edgar was bis parts. These were wicked judges and magistrates, who 
friend; or, to speak more correctly, his tool; so the sold justice, and decided in favour pf those who offered 
troublesome archbishop merely condemned him not to the largest bribe. To the credit of Edgar it must ho 
wear his crown upon his head for seven ycars^ and to said, that ho set vigorously to work to investigate these 
fast for Bomo lime- ^ Mbrti| abuscs| and to punish, tho delimptents. He travelled. 
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©very y^sar* tliroiigli some part of liis country, to licar 
complaints against unjust judges; and every one of 
them convicted of giving a scntcnco contrary to the 
law, was to bo fined 120«., if he did it from ignorance j 
but if tf itb a knowledge that he was deciding unjustly, 
ha was ti) bo dismissed for over from his,office, and^^ 
branded with shame. 

,On tho death of Edgar, Edward, Lis son Jiy bis first 
wife, was proclaimed king as Edward IT. Ho was only 
a boy of about fourteen or fifteen, and is connnonly 
called Edward tho Martyr, in allusion to tho cruel fate 
he met with. Elftida disputed hfc right, and wislied 
to make her own son, Ethelrcd, Vho was not six: years 
old, king instead; but Dunstan would not have it; and 
the archbishop woe more powerful than the queen; so 
ho bad his- way, and Edward was crowned. Dunstan, 
after this point was settled, again used his power to 
promote bis own views in the church. He and his 
followers declared that priests and monks ought not to 
marry, while another largo body of tho clergy con¬ 
tended that they ought to be allowed to marry if they 
wished to do so. Upon this subject there bad been a 
groat deal of quarrelling; and as Dunstan found it very 
difficult to persuadb the clergy that they should abandon 
the happiness of loving and being loved, whilst they 
battled bard for the privilege of cheerful homes, with 
smiling faces and bright-eyed laughing children in 
thorn, he resorted to bis old tricks, and determined to 
try the effect of a miraclo or two. A synod was held at 
Winchester, and tho married priests argued that the 
sentence against thorn should ho recalled; hut when 
this was proposed, a voice came from a crucifix in the 
wall, and exclaimed, “Do it not! do it not! you have 
judged well, and you would do ill to change it.** This 
was done by some clever scheme of Dunstan*s; but he 
played them a far more artful and mischievous trick 
thdn that. At another synod, at Caine, the married 
priests argued very well, and tho wily archbishop was 
getting tho worst of it; so ho assumed a very humble 
tone, and said, *‘I am growing old now, and you 
endeavour to overcome me. I am more disposed to 
silence than contention. I confess I am unwilling that 
you should vanquish me; and to Christ himself, as 
judge, I commit the cause of his chtuch.’* No sooner 
had he said this, than the flooring of tho room gave 
way—that is, all of it except where Dunstan and his 
friends sat; of courso, he had taken good care of that. 
The priests who were opposed to him fell through, and 
were dreadfully hurt, and some of them crushed to 
death. Tho people thought that the hand of God was 
visible in this suj^posed miracle; and thus Dunstan 
contrived to overawe those whom he was unable to 
mnvince. 

Whibt Dunstan was thus promoting his views, Elfrida 


was equally active in her endeavours to carty out ber’s. 
She won over many nobles to her cs^e, who wished to 
place her son Ethelrcd upon tho tluone^ should an^ 
opportunity occur for doing so. Elfrida was determined 
that an opportunity should n^ long be wanting; and 
' one day, when the young king was hunting in Dorset¬ 
shire, near Goife Castle, he thought he should like to 
visit his mother-in-law and bis half-brother. Without 
saying a word to his friends and attendants, he rode 
away alone to tho castle. Elfrida came out to meet 
him, her still beautiful face all radiant with smiles, and 
in an apparently affectionate manner entreated him to 
come in. Edward thanked her, hut declined doing so; 
bis company, he said, would miss him; be would drink 
a cup of wine to her and his brother’s health, and then 
ride hack to bis attendants. The wine was brought,' 
and as the fated young monarch raised it to his lij^f^ 
Elfrida gave a savage glance of her dark eyes towards a 
fellow who stood behind, and this ruffian instantly 
plunged a dagger into bis sovereign’s back. Edward 
struck his spurs into his horse’s sides, and tried to ride 
hack to his friends, hut he was soou exhausted from 
tho less of blood, and falling from his saddle, was 
dragged along till he ^ied, leaving a dark red trail 
through the rich long grass. He had reined only 
four years. 

So the hoy Etkelred, who was scarcely ten years 
old, was, in 979, proclaimed king; but tho nobles and 
people were so disgusted with the conduct of his wicked 
mother, that they would not have permitted him to be 
crowned if they could have got any ono else of the royal 
family instead. -There was a young lady who Was a 
natural daughter of the gay King Edgar’s, but she had 
become a nun, and was so terrified by her brother’s 
murder, and the sad fate which seemed to attend so 
many sovereigns, that when the nobles hogged her to 
become their queen, she said, “ Not for the wholo 
world; 1 detest violenco and murder; I will remain 
here, and pray to God to give his people better and 
more gentle hearts.” Thus the nohles were compelled 
to permit tlie son of the murderess whom they hated to 
he their king. 

Dunstan had grown old, and in eonsequenco of his 
tricks and pretended sanctimony, was much reverenced 
by the people, who thought bun a saint.. He was 
always a sour-tempered man, but had at last become 
very stem and morose indeed. bated the young 
king and his mother; and, in crowning him, uttered a 
gloomy prophecy, and ‘said that woe and ruin lay in 
wait for the land. To mako things worse, Ethelrcd 
obtained from his people tho unfortunate name of “ tho 
Unready;” so that ho seems to have been despised as 
well as disliked. At first, his mother ruled in bis name, 
aud directed public affairs as she thought fit. But 
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when EthelrM gfot older, he would not permit this; 
80 , every one ha^ her, she was compelled to leave 
t||e court; and having^ no longer the power to do any 
great wickedness, she assumed a religious character, 
and built several monaste^es to expiate her sins; the 
monks encouraging her, and telling her that if she 
built and endowed houses for tho priests, those sins 
would be forgiven;—^a vain promise; as we know that 
forgiveness of sins, which comes from Ood alone, is 
only to bo obtained by eineere repentance, leading a 
new life, and faith in Him who died to save such 
repentant sinners. 

When Ethelred had been king nine years, Archbishop 
Dunstan died, A.D. 988. His reputation for holiness 
and sanctity, and the fame he acquired (without any 
grounds for it) for working miracles, caused him to be 
cifnonised after bis death. With all his faults, Dunstan 
was an able statesman, and the w^k, unready Ethelred 
soo'.i had cause to regret his loss. 

The Danes had not troubled England lately, as they 
had been occupied in plundering and fighting else¬ 
where ; hut Sweyu, the son of the Danish king, having 
quarrelled with his father, took to tho sea, and turned 
his sails toward England. At first he came in 991, and 
plundered Southampton; then, sailing about, ho landed 
sometimes in the south, sometimes in the north, burn¬ 
ing and destroying, according to tho custom of that 
barbarous people; and these depredations ho continued 
for some years. At last Ktbclred, instead of driving 
away the Danes at the point of the sword, adopted tho 
cowardly course of buying their forbearance; and be 
gave them 10,000 pounds of silver to leave the country. 
The Danes took tho money; but, as might bo expected, 
these impudent robbers camo again the next year for : 
more; Olave, son of the King of Norway, then joining 
Sweyn. But Ethelred had been roused in the mean¬ 
time by the complaiuts of his people, and had coUcctod 
a large fleet to meet the Danes. Tho weak king, how¬ 
ever, trusted the command of his ships to a traitor, 
Alfric, Duke of Mercia, who went over, with a great 
pari of them, to the enemy. The Danes now (A.U. 993) 
demanded 16,000 pounds of silver as payment for 
mercy; and on their next invasion, 24,000 pounds, their 
price rising in proportion as tho courage of tho Saxons 
sank. To raise this money, the tax of Dane-gclt or 
Dane-geld was levied; which was an impost of Is. upon 
every hide of land. Before tho last payment was made, 
Olave, who had embraced the Christian religion, refused 
to fight against the English. Swe 3 m attacked tho 
Norwegians, and Olave .was killed. He was canonised 
by tho pope; and several churches are dedicated to him. 
Ethelred soon after, in 1001, married Emma, sister to 
Richard II., Duke of Normandy, which alliance, be 
Uiought, would strengthen him against the Danes; but 
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this foolish king behaved so ill to his wife, who, on 
account of her beauty, was called ‘‘The Flower of 
Normandy,” that her complaints to her father causadL. 
him to be her husband’s onemy rather than his friend. 

The tyranny which tho Danes exercised ov^r the 
l^nglisb became unbearable; and in the year 1002, one of 
those dreadful acts of vengeance took place which nro 
sometimes (lerpetrated by a desperate and despairing 
people. The English kings had employed certain hands 
of Dadbs to assist in repelling the invasions of their 
countrymen; these men constantly robbed tho people, 
treated them like sl&vcs, and insulted their wives and 
daughters; and when any Danish pirates landed to 
ravage and plunder tho country, these mercenary troops, 
instead of driving them away, welcomed and encouraged 
them. To get rid of this national curse, Ethelred 
resolved to massacro all the Danes in England: not 
only the insulting robber, but the peaceful settler— 
the unofTending women and the innocent babes—all 
were doomed to perish. He sent secretly to tho cities, 
towns, and villages, charging the Saxons to rise in 
arms on tho festival of St. Bride, November 13, and 
put all the Danes to death. 

This dreadful order was strictly olSeyed. Suddenly 
a great cry went through the land; the unarmed Danes 
fell in heaps; the streets and fields were soaked with 
blood, aud the steam of tho slaughter went reeking up 
to the calm blue sky. Even tho sister of .Sweyn, tho 
King of Denmark, who was a Christian, aud was married 
to an English earl, of English family, was oompelled f o 
witness the death of her husband and child, aiid was 
then murdered also, crying out, in her dying agony, 
that this savogo act would soon meet its punishment by 
tho ruin of the whole country.—Aud it deserved a^evere • 
retaliation, for it was a most unjustitiublc deed. Elhol- 
red should have eneourvged the Danes to live peaceably, 
and have punished every outrage and robbery with 
inflexible severity, as the great Alfred h.ad so success¬ 
fully done before him, and not have involved the inno¬ 
cent with tho guilty in one merciless and lawless 
destruction. Swoyn, the King of Denmark, swore lie 
would have a terrible revenge. The Danes set eagerly 
to work, and built a new fleet expressly for the invasion 
of England. Their ships were remarkably largo and ^ 
gay; they were painted with bright colours, and bad 
carved prows representing lions, dragons, bears, and 
bulls 1 Sweyn’s ship was called “The Great Dragon.'’ 
The prow was made like the head ot an enormous 
serpeut, while the gilded tail coiled over the poop. Tlio 
army embarked [A.D. 1003] was very numerous; tho 
troops were landed neat Exeter, and *marched through 
the country, making tho people prepare feasts for them; , 
and when they had ate and drank, they kilknl their 
entertainers and set fire to their houses. At last a 
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Saxon army advanced to meet them; but, with great 
hecdlessnesii, Klheircd placed Alfric,wIio had previously 
. ’''Iraycd Hie fleet to the enemy, in command. He was 
soon killed; and Edrio, Kthelred’s son-in-law, was 
appointed to succeed liim. He was more faithless than 
Alfi-ic; und betrayed his country by per.nitting th^ 
Danes to retire to their ships with the immense plnnder 
they had gathered. The next year they cime again, 
and biunt so many com-flelds that a famine arose, 
which caused these destroyers to return to thehr ships, 
and abandon a laud they had so terribly afflicted. Two 
years after, when tho com was ^ain springing from 
tho earth, and the Saxons slowly recovering from tho 
effects of the last invasion, Sweyn and bis army came 
once more, and rambled over tho wretched country, 
burning and murdering in the old way. Ethclred then 
gave him £36,000 to depart; and the miserable people 
were harassed nearly as much by the king's tax-gatherers 
as they were by tho savage incursions of their Danish 
enemies. After Sweyn was gone, a new tax was laid 
upon the peoplo, and more money was wrung from 
them to build a great navy, to prevent tho Danes from 
coming back. The navy was built, but the command 
of it was again ^iven to traitors, who, like madmen, 
made war upon each other, and burnt and sunk many 
of their own ships: a storm arose and destroyed a great 
many more; and tho unhappy Saxons saw their last 
hope utterly perish. As soon as the Danes heard of 
those misfortunes, they came again with another large 
army, and did a great deal of mischief for three years. 
Dy that time tho spirit of the Saxons was entirely 
broken. Ethclred, his wife and children, fled for safety 


I to Normandy; and in the year 1013, Swe^n, the Dane, 

^ was acknowledged King of Eoglatid; Fortunately*for 
the people ha did not live to oppress them long, for e;Vx 
weeks afterwards he died suddenly, on the 3rd of Feb- 
niary, 1014. The Saxons tffbn invited back the feeble 
Ethclred, only begging that he would try and govern 
them better than before; but the Danes prodaiined 
Canute, the son of Sweyn, King of Englwd, and the 
work of war, treachery, and murder began again. In 
the midst of this strife Ethclred died, on tho 24th of 
April, 1016, worn out by disease and anxiety, after 
having misgoverned tho country for fivo-and-thirty 
years. His death was the greatest benefit he had ever 
conferred upon tho people; and if ho bad died when a 
little harmless babe in his cradle, it would have been 
still better for them. 

The Saxons chose the natural son of Ethclred, EOMUNi), 
for his successor; who was as brave os his father was 
timid, and after fighting five battles with Canute, 
proposed to settle their claims by single combat. He 
said, “ it was a pity so many lives should be lost and 
perilled for their ambition; ” but Canute was a slender 
man ; and Edmund, who, on account of his great 
strength, was called Ironside, was tall and stalwart, so 
the Dane did not relish that plan, but proposed that 
they should divide England into two parts, and govern 
it between them. This Edmund agreed to; but about 
a month afterwards, on the 30th of November, 1016, bo 
died in a very suddon and mysterious manner; and it 
was generally believed that ho was murdered by his 
servants, who were suspected of having been employed 
for that wicked purpose by Canute. 


CHAPTER VI. 

EXOLAXD nonixo TtiE nsicxs or cakoti:, iiaiiot,d iiAnsFooT, aitu nAiiDicAKUTB; the turex D.iKi8n Kiiras.-~ 
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JANUTE had not much trouble in becoming 
whole of England, for the 
Saxons were so weary of war that they 
were glad to submit to him. He said 
that be wished all past opposition to be 
forgotten, and he shook hands with the Saxon chiefi^ 
and Hwnro to be just and kind to them; but very soon 
^after he caused many of them to be put to death or 
banished. This was a strange way of showing justice 
and kindness; l>\ft although Canute had a wise head, 
• ho had a v< ry hardhnd s:ivage heart. He took the two 
children of the brave Edmtind Ironside, and because 
they had a better right to the crown than himself, 


I wished to murder them; but being afraid to do that 
[ in England, he sent them to bis half-brother, Olavc, 
the King of Sweden, with directions to take their lives. 
But Clave pitied tho royal disinherited orphans, and in¬ 
stead of killing them, sent them to the court of bis 
relation, Stephen, the King of Hungary, who behaved 
very kindly to the children, and they were educated at 
his court. 

There were two other prince^ that Canute wished to 
see in their coffins : those were Edward and Alfred, the 
sous of King Etlielred; who,witli their mother Emma,had 
taken refuge at the court of her brother, Duko Richard 
of Normandy. Canute knew that the princes would be 
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powerless i^inst biin unless they were aided by their and justice, do not niseour admiration now, bebauiie it 
tmele; so he won ^e duke over to his interest by pro- is everybody's duty to be honest and just; but such was 
posing to marry liis sistor Emma, the widow of Ethel- the disorder and misery of the English in that remoto^ 
red, and mother of the prinees whom be feared. The time, and they had seen so many weak and tyrannical 
*'Flower of Normandy” 4as delighted at the idea of sovereigns, that to them an honest and just king*w'a8 as 


becoming a queen again; and consented to marry the 

man who had worried her husband to death, and robbed 

her children of their inheritance. From that time 
« 

Canute gave the English people little douse of com¬ 
plaint. Though he was very stem at first, yet, when ha 
had put down all opposition, be beoame more gentle, 
and tho people were happier and more prosperous under 
his reign than they had boon for many years before, 
lie was fond of poetry and musio, and even wrote some 
ballads of his own, which greatly pleased bis people, 
both Danes and tSaxons; for both these races loved such 
Amusements: and when they sang the king’s songs as 
they rowed down the rivers and walked in the fields, 
they got gradually to be fond of tho man who had 
written them. 

Canute’s father, Swoyn, used to turn from paganism 
to Christianity, and from Christianity back to paganism, 
just as it served bis purpose; bat Canute was sincere in 
his belief, at least according to the notions of those 
times, and as ha grew older became very devout. Then 
his conscionoo was troubled on account of the many 
pcoplo be had caused to bo killed in his early life ; and 
to atone for his oQences, he roaolved [about A.D. 1027] 
to make a pilgrimage to Rome—a poor atonement for 
the many thousand Saxons whom he had sent, mangled 
and blood-stained, to their graves, or to tbo wives and 
fatherless children they bad left behind. At Rome he 
obtained from Pope John XIX. certain privileges for 
English pilgrims, and a reduction of tho foes which tho 
pontififs exacted from tho prelates, when they invested 
them with the pall, the insignia of their sacred office. 
On his return to England, ho rebuilt many oburohes 
which the Danes had destroyed: endowed convents and 
monasteries; and displayed his faith in other ways, in 
conformity with the doctrines and principles of tho 
Romish church. 

Soon after his return from Rome he went to Den¬ 
mark ; from wbenco bo wrote a very sensible letter to 
the priests, nobles, and people of England. Among 
other things, he said, “ I beg and command those unto 
whom I have entrusted tbo governmont, os they wish to 
presorvo my good-will, .and save their own souls, to do 
no injustice to rich or poor. Let those who are noble, 
and those who are not, equally obtain their rights, 
according to tho laws, from which no deviation shall be 
allowed, cither through fear of mo, or through favour 
to tho powerful, or for tbo purpose of supplying my 
treasury. I want no money raised by injustice.” Tlieso 
commands, being merely tho diotatea of common honesty 


\weloome and wonderful a being as a beneficent angel 
from heaven. 

Tho people were glad to see their king^ back jn 
England, and be continued to rule them wisely and 
peaceftilly. One day, disgusted with the flattery of bis 
courtiers, who told him that be was so great that every¬ 
thing was possible to him, he determined to read them 
a lesson. Sitting down by the sea-shore when the tide 
was rolling freshly in, he looked upon thd vast waters, 
and said to them, ‘‘Ocean! the land.on which 1 sit is 
mine, and thou art a part of my dominion, therefore 
rise not; obey my commands, nor presume to wet the 
edge of my robe.” The sea paid no attention to this 
command, and wave after wave rolled on tho stony 
beach, until the king was sitting with his feet in tho 
water. Then he turned to his flatterers, and frowning 
sternly, said, “ Confess ye now how frivolous and vain 
is tho might of an earthly king compared to that 
G-reat Power who rules the elements,‘^and can say unto 
the ocean, ‘ Thus &r shalt thou go, and no farther.’ ” 
The humbled courtiers wero silent; and tbo king added, 
that tho lofty titles of Ijord and Master were not due to 
man, however great his virtues or lofty his rank; but 
belonged only to him whom both tho hind and sea 
obey. It is said, also, that he took his glittering crown 
from his head, and determined never to wear it again, 
but ordered it to be placed on the top of the crucifix at 
Winchester. But for wise and simple, king and 
parasite, there is but one doom; and about sjx yeary 
after he came back from Rome, Canute entered that 
dark path from which no one ever returns. Ho died at 
Shaftesbury, in tho year 1035, after having reigned 
eighteen years. 

Canute had been King of Denmark and Sweden, as well 
as of England, and at his death be divided his kingdoms 
between his three sons —Harold was to have England, 
Hardicanuib Denmark, and SvvLVN Sweden. But tho 
people were not so settled that they cared mneh for lire 
will of a dead king; and Earl Godwin, tho most power¬ 
ful noble in the country, and the Saxons in the soutfi 
of England, wished to have one of tho sons of Etbclrcd, 
or else Hardioanutc, for their sovereign. Tbo nobles 
divided themselves into two great parties, and a civil 
war seemed certain; but they wero wise enough to 
come to an arrangement without fighting, and it was 
settled that Hardicanuto should (bo king of all the 
country south of tho river Thames, and that Ilarol^ 
should rulo over all the north of it. But although 
people wore so ready to fight for Hardicanuto’s title to 
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tlio croivn, l»o did not himself care for it, but remained 
in Denmark, loading a free and easy life, constantly 
drinking, and making merry. While this was 
going on, Edward, the eldest of Ethel red’s sons, came 
from Wormandy with a few ships, thinking that his 
mother Emma, the widow of Canute, would assist hint,'' 
to obtain tbc crown. But sho appears to have had 
little love for her children by Ethclred, and ^instriid of 
helping Edward, she did all sho could against him, and 
lie was glad to get back to Normandy, saying that be 
would never set foot in England again. Soon after his 
brother Alfred came over, induced So do so by a letter 
written to him by ^lis mother. Ho brought with him 
600 armed Normans; and this so e;zcitcd the jealousy 
of Earl Godwin, who .went to meet the young prince, 
that it ia supposed he determined upon their destme- 
tion. Having taken them to Guildford, he lodged the 
Normans in email bodies at diftcrent parts of the town; 
and at night, when they were sound asleep, they were 
set upon hy King Harold’s soldiers, bound with ropes or 
chains, and hurried away. The next morning nearly 
all of them were savagely murdered, A worse fate re¬ 
mained for the unforliinato prince that led them; ho 
was taken before*’ Harold, who, having insulted his 
wretched victim, sent him to Ely to bo tried by the 
Danes for disturbing the peace of the country. These 
uiiju«l and cruel judges condemned him to have his 
eyes torn out, which was instantly done; he was then 
scut to the monastery of Ely, where, a few days after, 
hf: (lied in great misery. Some people think that Karl 
Godwin enticed the unfortunate prince over to England 
with the intention of betraying him to death. "Whether 
he acted tlius (reacherously or not, he certainly deserted 
hi.< cause after hi^ arrival, and abandoned him to his 

I 

enemy ifarold. 

Karoi.d then made himself king of the wholo of 
England; but Kthelnoth, the Saxon Archbishop of 
Canterbury, refu-ed to crown him, and, laying the 
crown and sceptre upon the altar, said, “ I will neither 
give them to thee, nor shall any bishop consecrate thco 
on the throne.” So Harold put the crown upon his 
head him^elf, and wore it fur four j'ears, dying in the 
year 1040. No oiirt seems to have cared much atwut 


him, and the only thing ho was famous* for was his 
fondness for hunting, and his dextor^y in running after 
the game, which gained him the name of <<Harol;d 
Harefoot;” though some historians bare said this cog¬ 
nomen was bestowed upon b^n in consequence of his 
feet being covered with hair. 

At the time of Harold’s death ItAROTCAKtiTE was at 
Bruges, in Flanders, preparing to invade England; be 
had been urged to do so by bis mother Emma, whom 
Harold had driven away from the court. The invasion 
was prevented by the English and Danish nobles wait¬ 
ing upon Hardicanute, and begging bim to accept the 
crown, which he did. But the English soon repented 
of their choice, for he loaded them with taxes; and 
when the people of Worcester refused to pay them, ho 
burnt that city to the ground. He professed to be very 
much shocked at the murder of his half-brother Alfred*; 
and he ordered the body of King Harold to be exhumed 
from its gravo and beheaded, and then both head and 
body to bo thrown into the Thames. Not satisfled with 
this disgusting act of vengeance, lie accused Earl 
Godwin of assisting in the murder; hut that nohleman 
took an oath that he was innocent, and made llardica- 
nute a present of a noble ship, tho figure-head of which 
was of gold: it contained eighty soldiers, all magnifi¬ 
cently dressed, and remarkable for their manly appear¬ 
ance. Each of t hem bad a battle-axe, ornamented with 
silver; a sword with a golden hilt, and a golden brace¬ 
let upon his arm: if the king was not satisfied with the 
oath, he was with the present, and so no more was said 
about the death of the prince. Hardicanute continued 
to be a confirmed glutton, and spent most of his time 
in feasting with the Danish cliicfs hy whom he was 
constantly surrounded; to be a great drunkard being a 
recommendation to the royal favour. At the marriage 
feast of one of his Danish thanes, tho company sat 
drinking until a late hour, when the king rose to plcdgo 
iliem; but ho was so intoxicated that he fell senseless 
with tho wine-cup in his hand; and in spile of the 
efforts of his attendants to revive him, ho expired. 
Thus perished, A.D, 1041, the last of the Danish kings 
in England. He had reigned scarcely two years. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
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EDVAUD THE CONFESSOR; HAROLD THE SECOND; lilE INVASION OF EKOLAFD DY THE lrORMAJ?a.—A.D* 1041 — 10 C 6 , 


being no Danish prince in England 
to claitn tho crown, Edward, tho only 

^ Twi surviving boii of the weak King Ethel rod, 
was chosen; and the English people were 
delighted in having a Saxon king again- 
There was a good deal of opposition to him at first*; 
but this was overcome by tho rich and powerful Earl 
Godwin, who was a man of such great talents, that, 
from a poor friendless cow-boy, he had hecomo the 
greatosit and most loved of the English nobles- But 
Edward never liked the oarl, and always suspected him 
of having caused tho mtirder of his lirothcr. Prince 
Arthur, Godwin was aware of the king^s snspicioini, 
and made it a cenditioii of his ussisJanco, that Edward 
should furget all past wrongs giv® him Koinc rich 
estates, and also Tn*arry hj-s daughter Edith- This was 
agreed to; Edward was made king, and then married 
Edith, who was a good, cheerful, and beautiful girl; 
but he never loved bor; and behaved to her in a very 
iiTigeiiermis and repulsive manner- He was an ohsti- 
note and unforgiving man; and had not forgotten that 
his mother Emma had acted ill to him and his brother 
Alfred, aud much preferred tho children f>ho had by 
Canute ; fo he Fci^sed a great part of her property, and 
sent her, for the remainder of her life, to a monastery 
at Wiiiclicster, 

In some respects, Edward was a good king- He re* 
duced taxation, mado many excellent laws, administered 
justice as well to tho poor as the rich, and would have 
been very popular, but for hia extremo fondnesa for the 
Normans. Having been brought up in the Norman 
court, where ho had lived since he was thirieen years 
ohl, for nearly twenty-seven years, he had, when he re¬ 
turned to h-ngland, nearly forgotten his native Saxon 
language; and ho surrounded himself with Norman 
favourites, giving tliem profitahlo places and pensions, 
which made his English suhjecta very Jealous. But no 
ono was more jealous than Earl Godwin aud his six 
sons; and as tho earl was also very angry with the king 
for treating his queen Edith so ill, he did all lie could 
to make Edward disliked. At length, a haughty young 
foreign noble—Eustace, Count of Boulogne, who had 
married Edward’s aiat^r—came to the English court on 
a visit. On his return, ho entered Dover with his train, 
all clad ill armour, and they marched in an insolent 
manner through the town ; and, without asking leave, 
chose the best houses in which to sup and sleep for the 


night. O^e of tlie Dover men would not spbrnit to 
this; and, standing in his doorway, determined that no 
ono slfould enter without his permission. A foreign 
soldier soon came swaggering up, and was about to 
push his way into the house, when tho stout English¬ 
man thrust him into the road; with an oath the 
Erenchman drew his sword, and wounded' the English¬ 
man ; hut the man of Dover was hold and resolute, and 
he killed the Frenchman on tho spot. When Count 
Eustace lieard thi^s ho and his armed men hroko into 
the Englishman’s house, and murdered him by big own 
fireside. Then they rode through the streets, brandish¬ 
ing their swords, and galloping over defeaeolosg women 
and children. This was too much to bo borne; tho 
Dover men armed, and attacked the niffiauly intruders ; 
and, having killed nineteen of them, aud wounded 
many more, Count Eustace and his followers mado the 
best of their way out of Dover, with a great deal loss 
hrava<lo and insolence than tliey had entered it. Tho 
reunt instantly rodo to Gloucester, and complained to 
the king; and Edward, believing all he said, sent a 
message to Earl Godwin, saying, *Hto and punish the 
men of Dover for attacking iiiy relation, ami disturbing 
tho peace of tho country.” “It ill becom^'s yon,” 
replied that patriotic noble, ** to comlemn, wifhout u 
hearing, the men whom it is jMiir duty to prott et,” 

Tlic king was exceedingly angry, and summe/ied tli« 
earl to appear before him uurl his Norman court, to 
answer for his own conduct. Oodwin was too good a 
judge, however, to trust btinself in their hands; for he 
well knew that the Normans hated him, aud ho declined 
going. The king then threatened to hauish him and 
big family, and to confiscate their prv)pcitj. To pre¬ 
vent this, tho great earl armed : the per^plo said lie did 
right; and they crowded to his standard in such 
numbers, that soon he was at tho hnatl of an immense 
army. Then Godwin marched to Gloucester, whore the 
king was, and insisted that Coiiiit Eustace and Iris com¬ 
panions should he delivered up to punishment. This 
the king tcsoliitcly refused; and, managing to get a 
little lime, ho sent for two great nobles who were 
enciuiea of Godwiu, and they camo with a largo army 
to the assistance of the king. But wheq these armies 
met, they said that it was wron^lf that Englishmen 
should be recjuircd to destroy each other for the sake of 
tho Normans; and, liko wise and noble fellows as they 
were, t&ey refused to fight for such a cause, but shook 
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liands with hearty good-will. Thoa the king and the 
earl contrived to make up their quarrel, and swore 
Jiiilpd's peace, and full friendship for one another.” 

This professed friendship was very insincere on both 
sides, aiid tho semblanco of it was not long kept up by 
either pasty. The king [A.d. 1041] went oi gathcring^"^ 
troops; while tliose of Godwin, who bad joined him out 
of, a momentary oxcitoment, gradually dwinjllcd away, 
and went to their homes. Then the king again sum- 
nioned tho carl to appear beforo him, and to come 
without any escort at all. Godwin applied for securi¬ 
ties, that he might come and go^in safety; and this 
being refused, lio would not obey tho summons, 
hldward and his council, for bis contumacy, pronounced 
a sentence of banishment against him and his sons; 
and the carl, fearing his life was not safe, embarked in 
the night, with his family, in a vessel well loaded with 
treasure, and sailed to Flanders. Edward was de¬ 
lighted at his triumph; hut he lived to regret his in¬ 
justice. 

The king seized the estates and houses of tho lian- 
jshed earl, and gave them all to his Norman favourites; ; 
nod as if tho ruin of the family was not sufficient, he 
vented his p.’ission'upon his beautiful and patient wife, 
who was Godwin’s daughter. He took away her jewels, 
her money, and her attendants, and shut her up in the 
mon.aslery of Wherwell, of which one of his sisters was 
lady abbess; and if she was as revengeful and mean- 
spirited as her brother, the poor queen must have led 
a sad life indeed. Tho monks praised Edward very 
much for this petty cruelty, and, under their direction, 
ho became more sanctimonious and morose every day. 

Tho Normans now flocked over to England in 
crowds,, and tho king welcomed them all, and provided 
for them at the expense of bis English subjects. Not 
contented with this, in 104!) ho invited William, the 
Duke of Normandy, to come and visit him—an invita¬ 
tion which that prince very gladly accepted. William 
was tho son of Duke Robert of Normandy, and a poor 
girl, who was a tanner’s daughter. Tho duke had seen 
her one day when he was returning homo from the 
chase; she was washing clothes in a brook; and be was 
so struck with her groat beauty, that ho proposed for 
Jicr to come and live with him. Her name is differ- I 
cntly given—Arlote, Harlolta, or Herlcva: they all ; 
come from an old Norman word, which means “tho 
much lovwl”—a very appropriate name for a gentle and 
licautiful girl. Her son William grew up a fine bold 
pian, of a Courageous, high spirit; very fond of horse- 
riding and fighting, but proud, revengeful, and pitiless. 

In time, he liocaihc the Duko of Normandy; and iiis 
f[rt'at natural talciitv won him the admiration of his 
people, and the respect of surrounding countries. 

When Duke William came tb England ho was very 


kindly received by Edward; and it ia supposed that tho 
king thought of making his Noima^ cousin heir to the 
kingdom, and that, during this visit, no eommunicate^ 
his intention to him. Whether he really did so, no one 
can tell; but it is certain thait, on William’s return to 
Normandy, ho began to aspire fo tbo English crown. 
After this visit, the Normans who surrounded Edwai^ 
grew more haughty than ever; and tbo jealousy of tbo 
English people toward them rose to absolute hatred. 
This was vciy well known to thobanislied Earl Godwin, 
who bad his spies all over England; be know, also, that 
the people looked upon him as a patriot, and longed for 
his return; so having collected a few ships with tbo 
remains of his treasure, in 1062 he sailed to England, 
and landed near Hastings. Ho wan soon joined by his 
brave son, Harold, who had fled to Ireland, and brought 
witli him, from that country, a little army to assist hiv. 
father. The people wero delighted at their arrival, and 
flocked to them in great numbers. Tito banished carl 
and his son sailed boldly up the Thames to Dondon, 
without having to strike a single blow. Tho carl sent 
a message to tho king, respectfully demanding his estates, 
and a repeal of his sentence; but Edward was obstinate 
and blind to the consequences, and ho refused; and it 
was not until ho found that Ins own soldiers loved tho 
carl in their hearts, that ho was compelled to submit. 
Then the Norman priests and courtiers, who had bated 
Godwin, and tried to min him, ili:d from the country to 
save their livcjs. Robert, tho Normau Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and William, tho Norman Bishop of 
London, wore in such terror that they rodo to the Esses 
coast, and getting into a crazy open fishing-boat, sailed 
to Franco in great danger. Tho witenagemote, as tho 
parliament of that time was called, decided that tho 
Normans wero the cause of tho late disturbances, and 
therefore they banished them all as outlaws. Tho earl 
had Ilia largo estates restored, and tho king was obliged 
to call his wife, Edith, from tho monastery, and give 
back her jewels, and let her sit by his side as queen; 
but he did not do it with a very good grace, and ho 
hated her and her father worse than ever. Tho earl did 
not enjoy his triumph very long; he died [A.D. 1063] of 
a fit of apoplexy at Windsor, and Harold, his eldest son, 
who was a nohlo and accomplished young man, suc¬ 
ceeded to his estates and title. 

All the English peoplo loved Harold, end even the 
king did not hate liim so much as ho had hated Ids 
father, Godwin; for Harold let him have back somo of 
his Norman monks and favourites, anil ho also served 
him faitlifully in tlio field, driving out his enemies, and 
establishing peace and order. Tiio Welsh people had 
been very troublesome, frequently invading tho borders 
of the country, and committing many robhorics and 
murders. Harold proceeded against these desperate 
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men, and stnick euch terror into them, tlmt they seissed 
their own king, Otiffitb, and having cut off his head, 
#frered it as a token of submission. Harold sent the 
ghastly present to King Edward; and as the WoInIi 
found that they could hot rob and murder without 
being severely punished for doing so, they took to 
working for their bread instead of stealing it, and both 
they and their neighbours wore greatly benefited by the 
' change. 

Tho old king, who was surrounded by bis monks, and 
vras himself more liko a monk than a king, wished to 
go on a pilgrimage to Romo; and as ho had no children, 
ho was urged to appoint a successor. Ho would have 
liked to name hia cousin William, tho Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy; but his people disliked tho Normans so much 
that ho had not tho courage to do so, therefore ho sent 
to the court of tho Crerman emperor, and invited over 
a son of Edmond Irousidc, who was called Edward the 
Outlaw, and had been absent from England more than . 
twenty years. This Saxon prince was glad enough to 
come, and tho people welcomed him very heartily, for 
they had not forgotten his diravu father; but the old 
king refused to sec him, and shortly after his arrival, 
the prince died very suddenly [a.u 1057]. It was 
thought ho was poisoned, and some stwpicion fell upon 
Harold, because he expected to beconie king himself 
upon Edward’s death; but th<»fo is no other reason to 
supposo him guilty of such a murder; and he was, all ; 
his life, so brave and generous, that it is not at all 
likely he had anything to do with it. It miglit have 
been done by tho orders of the jealous and ill-tempered 
old king, or by those of hia cousin, tho Duke of Nor- , 
mandy, who still hoped to succeed to the English 
throne; or indeed the prince might have died naturally, 
though it scarcely seems probable that ho did. 

The same year that Frinco Edward died, another 
English noblo of distinction went to bis eternal resting- 
place. This was Lcofric, Earl of Mercia, of whom a 
singular and very interesting story is told. It is not 
strictly authenticated, but rests tipon as good au 
authority as exists for many other circumstances 
received as legitimate history. Loofrio had laid an 
exorbitant tax upon tho people of Coventry, who, it 
appears, were subject to him; this Ux they were unablo 
to pay, and they implored tho carl to reliovo them 
from it. This ho had no intention of doing; but he 
answered, jestingly, that if they could persuade the 
Lady Godiva, his wife, to rido naked on horseback from 
one end of tbo town to tho other, he would consent to 
remit tho tax. The poor townsmen had no hope that a 
high-born and bcaiitilul woman would perform so extra¬ 
ordinary an act, and they abandoned themselves to 
despair. But they were mistaken: they did not know 
tho kind heart of that noble and heroic woman. She 


consented to do so, if every one would remain* within 
doors, and not look at her from their windows; then, 
letting down her long, rich auburn hair, with no other 
covering than that afforded by this beautiful natural 
ornament', she rode through tho town, and freed the 
people from hot husb.'ind's oppressive edict. One man, 
it is added, was ungenerous onongh to look out of a 
window; but ho was punished for his insolcnco with 
death. In commetnoration of this event, there lung 
I was, and probably now is, a picturo of Earl Leofric and 
his kind-hearted lady, in a window of Trinity Church, 
at Coventry, and beneath it this inscription:— 

“ I Luiic, for tlio love of thee, , 

Do set Coventry toll-free.” 

About this time Harold cro.«8ed the sea to Normandy, 
to obtain tlio liberty of bis brother Wulnot, and liis 
ncplicw Haco, who had been given by his father to 
King Edward as hostages, and been sent by-the king to 
'Duke William for security. Unfortunately he wa.s 
wrecked upon the territory of Guy, the Count of 
Fonthieu, who, instead of assisting him in hi.s distressed 
situation, made him a prisoner in tho castle of Belram, 
intending to keep him there untE ho should pay a 
ransom for his release. Harold was very angry at euch 
shameful and cruel treatment, and contrived to send 
word of his situation to William, the Duke of Normandy, 
who obtained him his liberty;'but nut until he had 
paid a largo sura of money to Guy, who sold his brave 
captive just the same as if he had been a horse or a 
sheep. When William had Harold at his court he was 
very polite to him; hut be took care not to let him go 
until he extorted a promise that he should marry his 
daughter Adela, and help him to obtain the English 
crown when Edward died. Harold expected to' succeed 
to tho throne himself, therefore he wa.s much perplexed; 
but he knew he wm entirely in the power of the Norman 
duke, and he was obliged to make the promise. But 
William was not satisfied with that; he desired to bind 
Harold by an oath. A Bible was brought and placed 
upon a table covered with cloth of gold. When Harold 
had sworn, the cloth was removed, and under it was a 
tub full of tho bones and relics of dead saints, which, 
according to tho superstition of those times, made tho 
oath more sacred and binding. The vow that Harold 
had been obliged to take to save his life and obtain his 
liberty, was afterwards broken by him. 

In less than a year after Harold’s seturn to England 
—on tho 5tb of January, 1066—King Edward, who 
was then in his sixty-fifth year, and almost childish, 
died. In his last moments he wandered a great deal in 
his mind, repeating threatening passages from the Bible, 
and saying that a terrible judgment was hanging over 
the Saxon people. As. he had yielded in everything to 
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tho pTic&ts, and been very liberal to them, they returned 
the compliment by making a ^iaint of himj and, a 
century after his death, ho was canonized, by Pope 
Alexander IIL, as Edward the Confessor, Tlio priests 
had sc far worked on the mind of the supc^rstitious 
king, that they persuaded him ho was devout enouglW 
to work miraclofl himself: and one old writer goes so 
far as to assert, that lie did ra^ttorc sight ioJivQ or six 
blind men. Jlo used, idso, to touch poor people who 
were aflilicted with a disease called the king’s oil, in 
tlio belief that his touch, liko that of tho divine Jesus, 
would effect a cure—a custom whitih continued to be 
practised by KiigliMh sovereigns up to the time of Queen 
Anne. In spite of his obstinacy and sour monastic 
temper, Edward loved peace and order, and would not 
eonsent to oppress his people with heavy taxes. One 
day hU co\irti(‘rs showed him a groat heap of gold and 
silver which had been collected, supposing it would 
give him pleasure to behold so much wealth; but the 
th ought of the poor people from whom it had been 
wrung so affected him, that he fancied he saw the devil 
dancing joyfully about it, and ordered the whole to be 
returned to those from whom it had been taken. 

As soon as KdwArd was buried, Harold caused himself 
to be proclaimed king; and, a few hours after, ho was 
Koleuinly crowned, in the presence of a great concourse 
of priest atid nobles. Ho was already popular with the 
people, but he did everything ho could to bind them 
more closely to him. Ha was liberal and courteous?, 
reduced the taxes, and yet set to work to improve the 
country, and defend it against its enemies. But the 
Duke of Normandy soon beard of the death of Edward. 
He was out hunting at the time: ho put away his bow 
and arrows, hurried home to his palace, and sitting 
ciowD, i^inained silent for a long while. Soon after, 
however, he sent amtiassadors to England, to remind 
Harold of his oath, and to require him to fulfil it. 
Harold replied, “It is true that X made an oath to 
AVilliam; but I made it under the infiuence of forcc- 
1 proiiiistd what did not belong to me^ and engaged to 
do what I never could do; for my royalty does not 
belong to me, nor can I dispose of it without tho con¬ 
sent of my country.” 

This answer threw William into a terrible passion. 
He called Harold an infamous oath-breaker, and said 
he would come over and wrest the crown from him by 
force. He got together a great army of Normans, and 
invited free-lances anti fighting-men from every country 
round to assist him in the invasion of England. For 
iminths he bad workmen employed in building ships 
anti forging armou^. and swords, and arrows; and at 
length he collected an enormous fleet, consisting of 
nearly 3,000 ships, of which 700 are to have been 
very large ones, though, of comae, nothing in com¬ 


parison with the great war-ships of the present day. 
Besides these ships, be had an afnqjjr of 60,000 men; 
and he was bq dated at the martial appearance of thi^ 
great force, that ho considered the conquest of England 
as ctTtain. What added stilu^inoro to his confidence 
was, that the pope, Alexander II,, blessed the expedi¬ 
tion, and sent him a consecrated banner and a ring, said 
to contain one of the hairs of St. Peter; and thousands 
of ignorant, siipt rstitious people thought, that, under 
such circumstances, it was not only a proper, but a very 
religions thing, to go and murder the English. 

The first attack on Harold was made by his own 
brother, Tosti, who was a treacherous and cruel man. 
He had been placed as governor over that part of 
Englond called Northumbria, and liad behaved so bidly, 
that the people rose in rebellion, and drove him away. 
As Harold would not compel the Northumbrians to 
submit to his tyranny, Tosti had fled to Flanders, 
vowing hate and vengeance. William gave tho traitor 
a few ships, with which, in the spring of 1066, he came 
and attacked tho shores of his native country. Although 
he did a great deal of miscliief, he was soon beaten off 
by the Plarls Mo rear and Edwin, grandsons of Lcofrie. 
Then ho sailed to Norway, and begged Harold Hardrada, 
th© king of that country, to help liim aguin,*^t England. 
The kings of those times wero generally ready for mis- 
cliief; eo Hardrada collected a considerable fleet, and, 
in the following summer, in company witli Tosti, mad© 
a descent on tho Yorkshire coast^ near Scarborough. 
That place was taken and burned; and the invadera 
advanced to York. At Fulford, near that city, they 
wero met by an army under the command of the Earls 
IMorcar and Edwin, who, after a desperate fight, wero 
shut up in York. Harold had been engaged watching 
for the arrival of William from Normandy; but as soon 
as he heard of tho defeat of Morcar and Edwin, he 
marched down to York with his army, very much to the 
Burpriso of the enemy, who by no means expected him 
BO soon. He found the invaders encamped at Stamford 
Bridge, near that city; and preparations were imme¬ 
diately made for battle. As Hardrada was getting his 
army into order, his horse sturabled and threw him. 
Harold, seeing this accident, inquirod, “ Wlio is that 
chief in the sky-bluo mantle and tlio splendid helmet, 
who has just fallen from his horse?’* Ho was told it. 
was tho King of Norway. He is a fine powerful- 
looking man,” returned Harold; “but I augur that 
fortune has forsaken him.” 

Before the engagement, Harold, who was averse 
fight against his brother, false and worthless as lie was, 
sent twenty horsemen to offer himjthc whole of North¬ 
umbria, or even a third of England, if ho would lay 
down his arms, and live with him in peace. “And 
what territory,” said Tosti, “ will Harold give to my 
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ally, llardrado, the King of Norway ? ” “ Seven feet 
of English ground ^r a grave,” was the bold answer; 
“or a littlo raoro| 'seeing that Hardrada is ttdler than 
most men.” “ Itido baclc, ride back,” said Tosti, “ and 
hid King Harold make r^dy for the fight; for I will 
not forsake my friend.” 

The battle began ^at an early hour on tlio 5th of 
October, and a fierce and savage one it Wiis; the brave 
Harold was tho coiniucror; and tlio traitor Tosti, and 
llio tali Norwegian king, with nearly ali hia hardy 
captains, and some thousands of his soldiers, were left 
dead npon the field. Even the ships of the Norwegians 
were taken by Harold; hot this generous man gave 
(lljive, the son of tho dead King Hardrada, twenty-four 
of them, and sent him back tu Norway with all his 
soldiers that were left alivo, only making them promise 
tlijil they would never iuvado England agaiu. 

Three days after this victory, William of Normandy 
landed his gi'e.at .army ne,ar Hastings: Harold was feast¬ 
ing at York when he heard tho news ; but ho marclicd 
to London with wonderful rapidity, where, in a week, 
lie got his army into order, for it h.id been terribly 
shaken in the late b.attle, and then he marched towards 
Hastings to meet the invaders. Ho halted at a place 
which was then named Senlae, but which lias ever since 
been called Hattie, in memory of tho great conflict 
which took place there. Ono]day was spent in negotia¬ 
tions, but these led to nothing; and on tho next day^ 
Saturday, the 14th of October, 1066—the great struggle 
took place. 

With the first dawn of morning the two armies were 
in readiness; Harold stood honealh his standard, wliich 
floated proudly in the air; and his nohlo figure, eased 
in bright armour, reflected the yet faint rays of the 
rising sun. Beside him were his two brothers, Gurlh 
and Lcofwin, and a baud of tho bravest nobles and 
chiefs of England. The Norman army was divided 
into three great columns, one of which was led by 
William himself; ho rode on a spirited Spanish horse, 
and wore round bis neck some of those saintly relics 
upon which Harold had sworn. Before liis army rode a 
gigantic Norman, who sang gaily, in defiance of tlio 
English; and, throwing liis sword frequently into tho 
air with one hand, caught it with tho other. An 
English knight rode out from tho ranks to meet tho 
arrogant giant, but the Norman ran him through tho 
body; a second rode forward, and was felled to Mie 
earth; but a third knight went, trembling for'thc 
honour of his country, and striking at the Norman with 
his battle-axe, laid hin\ dead at his feeL Then tho 
Normans raised a great, shout of, aiiUl Dim 

aule ! ” to which tho English replied by another shout 


of, “ Christ’s rood !—tho holy rood! ” and the &ir was 
darkened by the flight of arrows, and rang with tho 
stroke of battle-axes on the broad metal shields. Tbo 
English foot-soldiers stood firm as a rock, and repelled 
the Norman horsemen, driving great numbers o^tbom 
into a deep trench, artfully covered over with withered 
branches and grass, where they perished miserably. 
Then the Normans began to waver; and many said the 
duke was killed; but William tore off his helmet, that 
they might aco his face, and rode like a madman through 
liis army, shouting, “ Hero I am 1 look at me 1 I am 
still alive; and I will conquer hy Hod's help.” 

Thus encouraged, tho Normans charged again, and 
the wild roar of battle rose to tbo clouds; the dust was 
laid with streams of blood; and tbo trqdden-down grass 
I was no longer green, but red. Still the English stood 
firm; and their foes shrank in terror from tho dreadful 
hlow.s of their ponderous axe.3, which no armour conld 
resist. “Shoot upward.^,” cried William to bis arcbers; 

“ shoot into tho air, and let the arrows fall upon their 
faces 1 ” Ttiis order was at once obeyed; and sbowers 
of arrows fell liko hail upon the English, blinding and 
confusing them; yet, smarting in agony, they Mill 
fought like madmon. Then William ifnd his horsemen 
pretended to retreat; the furious English followed 
them, when suddenly the horsemen turned round, the 
English fell into disorder, and were killed in great 
numbers. Three times was this ntratagom repeated, 
and tliveo times did it succeed. At length, Harold, 
who had fought all day like a lion, w.as shot in the left 
eye hy an arrow; it pierced his brain, and tho heroic 
iSaxun fell dead upon tho field. His nine months of 
kingship was purchased hy an early and p.-iinful, though 
most glorious, death. Tho Englisli now gave way, 
though they still fought for a time around * their 
standard; and Harold’s brothers, Gurth and Lcofwin, 
were killed in defending it; but at length it was t.ikon, 
and the consecrated banner of the, Normans floated 
proudly in its place. The English then gave up in 
ilcspair, and fled into tho woods, the battle having 
lasted nine hours. 

Tho sun set upon that field of blood; the roar of 
battlo was succeeded hy a solemn silence, broken only 
by tho feeble wail of some wounded soldier dying in 
agony and solitude. Here and there gleamed tho red ' 
torches of those who searched for some slaughtered 
friend; and, in the sad homes of England, thousands of 
newly-made widows wept for tho death* of those they 
had loved; and little orphans gazed in frightened 
wonder at a sorrow they did not yet understand. But * 
William of Normandy sat in his tent carousing with lus 
chiefs, aud rejoicing in the fall of a station’s liberty. 
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CHAPTER VIIJ, 

TUB HEiaX OP -WILLIAM THE I'lRST, CALLED THE COHdrEHOlJ.—A.». lOGO—1087, 

HE Norman duke was so dcliglifod with ' l<’or a time William holiavcd lo the English with 
the gri-al victory ho had gain-jd over the some Icni^ and consideration, and only confiscated tbo 
Eiiglisli, that lio had a magnifioout ahhey estates of those wlio had falluu in battle, or who AVould 
erected on the spot, an<l called it lialtle not submit to his authority, Theso estates were be- 
Abbey. Whenlhebuilding was just begun, stowed on his Norman followers; but they were nof so 
it was discovered that there was a scarcity of water in easily satisfied; every one wanted an English estate or 

tiiat place, and it was suggested to William that a more a rich English wife, and they cast their greedy eyes 

favourable spot should be chosen. “Work on! work upon every Englishman’s property, and behaved as in- 
on ! ” said he; “if Crod gives me life, there shall bo solently as they well could. They did this in hopes tho 
more wine for the monks of the abbey to drink than people would rise in rebellion against their new king, 
there is now clear water in the be^t con^'ctlt in Chris- gg would be more confiscations, and mere 

tendom. ’ property to bn shared among the Norman spoilers. 

Though William had won tho victory at Hastings, lie \ months after his victory at Hastings, William 
tjoon discovered that he had not conquered the country; gver in' triumph to Normandy, faking with him 

and a portion of his fleet which arrived afterwards, and ^ great number of the English nobility. He loft his 
landed by mistako at Romney, was attacked by tho half-brotliDr Cdo, Bishop of Bayoux, and Fitzo»l*oi iio, 
indiguant people, and the marines and soldiers nearly gup gf ]iig most renowned knights, to govern Kiigiund 

all put to death.' On hearing this, William marcltcd to Jn Ins absence, Some writers suppose that William 

Romney; murdered great numbers of tho inhabitants, wont to Normandy that his absence might encourage 
and set fire to their houses. After this, he went to the English people to revolt, and so affoni him an 
Httver, where, having burnt the town and captured tho excuse, on his return, for greater severity than ho had 
castle, he led his army direct to London. Jtany of tho hitherto practised, and for giving all the estates of the 
.Saxon nobles and clergy-were assembled there, and they English nobles and gentry to his Norman favourites, 
chose Edgar Athcliug, a grandson of Edmund Ironside, if (ijjg his object, ho certainly aceompHshed it: 
and crowned him as King of England; but on tho Odn acted so ill, that the whole country was indignant ; 
approach of William, tluj Londoners, after a little fight- tho men of Kent roso in arras, but their insurrection 
iiig,wcro compelled lo submit, and Edgar, who was a met with no success. Then the men of llcrcfi.rd, led 
fccbley-minded young man, submitted also, aud voluii- by ^ diicf called Edric the Forester, drove I he Normans 
tarily took the oath of alh'giauee. o;it of their county; aud the two sons of llie- br.avo 

William L, or as he is more commonly called, William King Harold camo with a number of ships from froland, 
the tloiutueror, was crowned King of England, by and la!ide,d near Bristol. Unfortunately, the troops 
Rtigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, at Westminster they brought with them plundered the conutry, and 
Abbey, on Christmas Day, 1066. A Norman bishop the Bristol people drove them away as enemies. But 
asked tho Normans, in French, if they would have the hatred of tlic English for their Norman invjidors 
William for their king, and they answered, “ Yes," with increased ; there was even a talk of a general massacro 
a loud shout. Then Aldrcd, the .Siixon Archbisliop of of them, like th.it lo which the Danes were subjected 
V’ork, put the same question to the English, and they jn the reign of King Kthelred; and tho Normans, in 
, r.ii.-ed their voices in the affirinativc: they also joined great terror, sent to King William, and implored lum 
in the shoufing, which was misunderstjud by tlie to return to England, which, after .in absence of eight 
Norman soldiers outside tho building, who tfiouglit the months, he did. He brought with him his wife, Matildii, 
people had risen against William, so they instantly wa.s crowned as (iueen of England [a.d. 1068], by 

fire to all the English houses near the abbey, and an Aldrcd, Archbishop of York. 

, i^larm being ppr< acl, the nobles and attendants ran out William thought matters had been carried too far, 
of thccburcli, and the half-crowned conqueror was left for be tried to pacify the pcoplo with soothing words, 
almost .iloiie. Tims the ceremony was finished in great I and declared that justice should he done equally, both 
• confusion; but William gave a solemn promise to treat r to .Saxons and Normans. Notwithstanding this, tho 
the-pcoplo as well as the best of their native kings had men of Exeter rose and fought bravely against him for 
done. I eighteen days, but they were compelled to submit. 
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Tbo Conquofor next turned liis arms against Devon- 
sliirc, Somersetshire and G-loiicestcrsliirc, and defeated 
t^o native Englisli there also, treating them with such 
Keverity that a great number fled in despair to the 
%voods, and maintained themselves os robbers and out¬ 
laws. Then the Earls Edwin and Moroar took up 
arms, and a battle was fought between thorn find 
William, near the river Itumbor; but tho Norman had 
a much lati^r army, and, as usual, ho won ttio victory. 
Tho defeated English fled to York, but William followed 
them, anti massacred nearly every one. Ho built a 
strong castle at that city, and left a large number of 
knights aud soldiers to tlcfoud it, which they fouud it 
no easy work to do, for they could scarcely venture 
outside tho walls in small parties without being set upon 
and murdered by the disinherited English, who iufested 
the woods and glens. 

William theu thought ho could extend his dominion 
still farther north; and lie sent Eobert de Comine, with 
1,200 soldiers, to Durham. The bishop of that town 
came out, and warned him not to enter, as tho inhabit¬ 
ants bad determined to destroy him and his troops, or 
perish in the attempt to do so. Comiito laughed attbe 
warning, entered the town, and took up bis lodging in 
tho bishop’s palace. Mis unruly soldiers murdered a 
few defenceless people, and then ate and drank until 
they fell asleep. In the darkness of night, signal-ilres 
were seen blazing tipon the neighbouring hills; and, 
with llie (lawn of morning, hosts of Englishmen rushed 
into Durham, and, fatliiig upon tho Normau soldiers, 
massacred them all. 

The aroused Xurthumbrians did not rest here. They 
invited over au army of tlie Danes [a.d. 106!)], wlio 
camo in 210 ships, and, joiuing with the English 
nobles and Edgar Atbeling, and supported by Malcolm, 
King of ticotiand, fell upon tlie garrison at York, and 
put to death no less than 3,000 of tho Norman in¬ 
vaders. When William received information of these 
events, bo swore a terrible oatb, that bo would utterly 
exterminate tlio Nortbumbriau people. The following ' 
spring, he went to York with a powerful army, and did 
bis best to fulfil bis vow. He marched over the country 
from York to Durliam, burning towns and villages; > 
murdering men, women, and children—even killing tlie 
sheep and cattle. He strovo to leave nothing alive; and 
the country, from the Humber to tho Tyno, was ouo 
dismal, smoking rnin; while tbo roads woro filled 
with ghastly, disfigured, and putrefying corpses. Ono j 
old historian says that more than 100,000 vieltms | 
perished. These iD]\,uman horrors were followed by i 
those of famine and pgstilcuco. Such arc the results of 
invasion and conquest.—After tho suppression of this 
movement, Edgar Athcliug returned to Scotland j 
aud tho king (Malcolm) soon after married PZdgai’s 


sister Margaret, Several nobles submitted to William ; 
amongst them, Waltheof, one of the most important, 
! whom tbo king created Earl of Huntingdon, Northamp¬ 
ton, and Northumberland, and gavo him bis half-sister 
Judith in marriage. Ue seems, however, to liaso had 
an increasing disliko and fear of his English subjects, 
and he endeavoured, in all ways, to humble and crusli 
them. Not content with confiscating their estates, ho 
seised their money and furniture, saying, that they be¬ 
longed, to discontented, rebellions vassals; aud he oven 
attempted to abolish the English language, and substi¬ 
tute tbo Norman or French instead. Every kind of 
oppression and insult was resorted to, until the English 
were driven almost mad. A number of them went to 
Ely, then a sort of island, surrounded by swamps, and 
shallow streams of water; and there they raised a 
fortified place, which they called the Camp of Refuge. 
It was commanded by Hcruward, tho Lord of lionrn, in 
Lincolnshire, who, for his bravery and patriotism, was 
called England’s darling.” Earl Morcar, and a great 
many nobles, priests, and people of all classes, flocked 
to it. The Norman tyrant became alarmed, and went 
into Cambridgesliiro with an army, btiut on bis usual 
merciless work of extermination. /Ihit his .suldicr.s 
could not cross the swamps aud bogs to get at tluj 
English; and AVilliam, who was a man of great ability 
and resolution, built a wooden causeway, two miles in 
length, witli littio bridges over tho streams, to enable 
his army to pass. During tlie iKogrcs.-} of this work, 
Hereward used to attack and kill tho workmen aud 
soldiers in so sudden and mysterious a manner, and 
strike such terror into the Normans, that they believed 
he was in league with tho devil. William w.as so fre¬ 
quently baffled, and so many of his soldiers were slain, 
that he began to think so too; and lie determmed to 
try a littio wiloboraft himself; and accordingly engaged 
a sorceress to assist him against the English, t^hc was 
placed on the top of a movable wooden tower, to protect 
tho ivorka. The cunning Hereward, who was always on 
tho watch, sot fire to a large tract of dry reeds and 
rushes, and the fiamos spread with such fury, that tho 
sorceress was burnt to death in her own tower; and 
hundreds of workmen and soldiers perished also. After 
some time spent iu this rc.<5o!uto defence, famine [a.D. 
1071] attacked tbo little island; and tho monks of Ely* 
faithless to their countryineii, showed tho Conqueror a 
way by which ho could safely cross the fens, on condi¬ 
tion tliat he would ic.ivo their monasteries untouched. 
The Normans rushed into the Camp of Refuge, and 
killing 1,000 Euglishmon who opposed them, com¬ 
pelled the rest to submit. Some of« thc.se tho merciless 
king condemned to have their cye$ put out; others to 
have their right Lauds chopped off; others to lo^e a foot, 
or to pino for the rest of their lives in prison. This 
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was tlib fate of Earl Morcar; whilst Edgar Atholing, 
renouncing all claims to the throne, retired to Eouen, 
where ho lived on a'pension allowed him by the Con¬ 
queror. Edwin, Morcar’s brother, attempting, when ho 
heard‘uf the defeat at Ely, to fly into jScotland, was be¬ 
trayed by some of bis followers, and slain by the Kor,- 
mans. The brave Hereward did not submit, lie dashed 
Cjrotigh the marshes, where the Normansedared not 
follow him, gained his own estates in Lincolnshire, and 
still maintained himself against William, who-at lost 
entered into terms with an enemy whom ho could not 
conquer, and permitted him to anjoy his estates in 
peace. The Normans had now been seven years in 
England, and daring tbo whole of that time the Saxon 
population had struggled to regain their independence; 
but now their spirit was broken, and-they submitted in 
moody silence. 

The Conqueror did not obtain his own way in every¬ 
thing. He had promised the duchy of Normandy to 
his eldest son Robert, who, on account of the short¬ 
ness of his legs, was called Gurthose. When Robert 
attained his majority, ho desired his father to fulfil 
liis promise, and make him sovereign of Normandy; 
hut the old king*'an8wored, “ My son, I will not throw 
off my clothes until I go to bed !** meaning that he 
w'ould not part with any of his authority until his 
death. Then Robert, who was passionate and impatient, 
rebelled [a.d. 1078] against his father, and gathering 
a small army, sailed over to the continent, and went to 
the castle of Clerbcroy, in the Bcauvoisis. From this 
place he used to issue forth occasionally, and plunder 
the surrounding country. In a furious r^e King 
W'illiam went over to Normandy, and laid eiego to 
.Robert^ castle. One da}', the father and son, who did 
not recognise each other on account of the helmets 
they wore, met in fight together, and the prince 
wounded, and would have killed his father, had ho 
not recognised his voice. Shocked at the dreadful 
crime ho had so nearly committed, the prince fell on 
his knees end implored forgiveness. William rode 
away smarting from his wound, and bitterly cursing 
bis son; but be afterwards forgave him, and they were 
reconciled. Princo Robert feared that this forgiveness 
was not sincere, so ho fled from the court, followed 
by frc4i curses from bis father, whom%e never saw 
again. 

On William's return to England, ho commenced 
fA.i>, 1080] a survey of the whole country, which he 
putored in a book called Domesday Book, together with 
an account ot the nature of the land, and, in some 
counties, the nutnber of people who lived upon it. 
.This interesting work is still in existence, and is pre¬ 
served in the Chapter-house at Westminster. It is 
also said, that William made a law that all the people 


should extinguish their lights and fires on hearing the 
euifcw-hell, which rung at sunset.in summer, and at 
eight o'clock in winter. Some writers have doubted 
whether this regulation was mode by William, and 
say that it was practised in'tEngland before his time, 
and also in other countries. It was probably not a 
tyrannical law, but merely a precaution against 
fires. 

William had not time for many pleasures, but he 
was exceedingly fond of hunting. He had a number 
of royal parka and forests in different parts of the 
country, but ho did not possess one near bis fiivourite 
residence at Winchester. Therefore be seized a large 
part of Hampshire, and demolishing tho towns and 
vill^es, be turned the land into a hunting-ground, 
and called it the New Forest, driving away tho people 
without any recompense, and leaving them to starve 
or to beg. Not contented with this, ho made some 
stringent laws for the protection of the deer and game; 
for though he himself was so fond of hunting, be would 
I not lot any one else enjoy it without bis permission. 

I Ho decreed, that whoever killed a stag or a deer, should 
Lave his eyes tom out, and this barbarous punishment 
was frequently carried into effect. When age was 
growing upon William, bis son Richard was gored to 
death in the New Forest by a stag, and tbo poor suffer¬ 
ing people said it was God's judgment on him for his 
father's crime in laying waste tho country. 

William had a dispute with tho King of France, to 
settle which, in 1087, he went over to the continent; 
but he fell ill, and was obliged to keop to his bed. He 
bad grown exceeding fat and corpulent, and the French 
king made a .vulgar joke about his great size, which 
put him into such a passion that he swore he would 
set all France in a blaze. As soon as be was sufficiently 
recovered, be led an army into the Islo de France, which 
burnt the ripe com and pleasant villages, tore up the 
vines, aud left nothing but black smoking ruins in its 
wake. This was the Conqueror's lost burning and 
murdering excursion. Having set fire to the town of 
Mantes, and reduced it to ashes, he rode up to view tho 
ruins, when his horse, treading upon, some hot cinders, 
plunged violently, and threw its rider against the high 
pommel of the saddle. He was carried to Rouen, 
suffering great paiu; tho blow bad produced an in¬ 
ternal injury, and it was soon very plain that he was 
dying. For the sake of quiet ho was removed to the 
monastery of St. Gervas, onlsido tbo city, and then he 
Ijcgan to ropont of the cnieltics he bad committed, 
and sent money to inbuild the ehurches bo bad burnt, 
and to reimburse tho monasteries he bad robbed: he 
also ordered tho prisoners he had kept for years pining 
in dungeons to bo released. Tlien be made his will, 
leaving Normandy to his son Robert, England to 
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William, and*jf,000 pounda weight of ailrer to bis 
youngeet bod, Heniy: 

Tbe sun was rising In its power and beauty on a fine 
morning on the 9th of September, and gilding the irj- 
deeked walls of St. GervA, within which the dying 
tyrant was roused from a dull stupor by the distant 
sound of bells. "What bells are those?” said ho, 
faintly. Hi^ attendants told him that the bells were 
tolling the hour of prayer in the chureh of St. Mary. 
" i recommend my soul to my Lady* Mary, the holy 
mother of God I” he exclaimed; and, breathing a deep 
sigh, ho died. 

Then the conrtiers, knights, and priests abandoned 
the dead man, and rode off in a harry to look after 
their own property; tho servants cleared the room of 
everything of value, and redo away too; and the body 
of* tho Conqueror was tumbled from the bed, and left 
lying upon tho ground, neglected and alone. His sons 
* wore absent; and there was no one even to discharge 
tho funeral expenses of tho man who was, a few hotus 
before, the master of kingdoms. At length, a gentle¬ 
man of theneiglibonrhood undertook tn bury the body; 
and it was taken, by a procession of monks, to the 
church of St. Stephen, at Caen. On its way through 
the city a fire broke out, and those who had been 
following the coffin deserted it, and ran to extinguish 
tho fianies. But the ffinoral proceeded; the prayers 


were said; and, as the body was about to be Idwered 
into the grave, the Bishop of Evreux spoke an oration 
in praise of the dead king. At the dose of the bieho|>*t 
addnss, a man stood boldly ont from the orowd, and 
' said, in a loud, stern voice, " Bishop, the man whom 
y^u have praised wu a robber; the vory grqpnd on 
which we are standisg is mine, and is the site where 
my father’s* house stood. He took it from me by^ 
violence, to bnild this church on it. I reclaim it as my 
right; and, in the name of God, I forbid you to bury 
him here, or cover him with my glebe t” This startling 
statement was notoriously true; and the bishop was 
obliged to promise the man 60s. for the grave, before 
ho would allow the king’s body to be bkried there. 
Then it was lowered into the earthy and the great 
Conqueror, who, for twenty-one years, had been the 
scourge of England, was soon no more. He died in the 
year 1087, at tho age of sixty-ihree. Besides his throe 
sons, he left five daughters—Ctcily, Coastantia, Alice, 
Adela, and Agatha. 

William was a man of stem and violent temper; 
haughty and unforgiving, cruel and avaricious; still ho 
possessed great talents, especially thoso requisite for 
ruling rough and reckless people; aifd, if ho was tho 
greatest tyrant, he ccrtaioly was also the greatest princo 
of his time. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE BBIOR OP WIZ.LIAU TUB SECORO, CLILLEO IIUPUB, OB TltE BED.— 1087—1100. 


ILLIAM, who was called Rufus, on 
account of his red hair, had left his 
dying father, and, without waiting 
to close the eyes of the parent who 
had bequeathed him a kingdom, 
hurried over to England to claim the crown. He first 
seized bis father's treasures, and then induced Lapfranc, 
tho Archbishop of Canterbury, to undertake his cause. 
That prelate hastily summoned a council of the chief 
bishops and barons, who decided that William should bo 
King of England, according to the will of his late 
father; and that Robert, the eldest brother, must bo 
contented with the duchy of Hormandy, Some of the 
great barons would have preferred Robert; but lie was 
absent, either in Franco or Germany, spending his time 
in dissolute and abandohod company; and therefore, on 
the 26th of September, in the year 1087, William 
Rufus was crowned King of England, at Westminster 
Abbey. 


His first act of power was a very ungenerous one; 
he again imprisoned those Saxon nobles whom his 
father, on his death-bed, bad caused to be set at liberty. 
Then ho gave some of the gold and silver he found in 
the treasury to a goldsmith, to bo worked into decora¬ 
tions for his father’s tomb; but he would have merited 
the name of a good son far moro had be attended to tho 
old king in his dying hours, and have seen him laid in 
tho grave in a becoming manner. 

William h^ not long worn the crown before a oon-" 
spiracy was formed among tho Norman hai-ons to 
dethrone him, and make his older brother, Robert, king 
in his stead. Itfost of those barons had estates both in 
England and Normandy; and they thought, if tlios^ 
two countries were separated, and governed by different 
men, they would lose their property either in one or 
tho other. Robert was crowned Buko of Normandy;« 
and although he was an indolent and dissipated man, 
the barons preferred him to William; so they sent 
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mcssebgers to him, who said it was unjust that he 
sbonld only rule over a duchy, whilo hU younger 
brother possessed a kingdom; and that, if ho camo to 
Kngland with an army, the barons would riso in his 
favobr, and make him king. Kufus, who was a brave, 
clcar-h|?adod man, le.'irnt what was going on, and soon 
proved himself more thau a match for bis elder brother, 
^llo called the English chiefs togetbor, lyado them a 
grciit many promises, and, having won their conlidence, 
and gained their assistance, he scattered the ^Norman 
fleet, defeated the conspirators at home, and drove 
them out of the country, 

Instead of ruling England, Robert soon sliowed that 
he was incKi^ahlc of governing Normandy. Ilis troublo- 
Bomc barons made war both upon him and upon one 
another; and a rich citizen, named Conan, conspirbd 
against him, and undertook to deliver up the city of 
Rouen to William, the English king. Robert was 
much distressed, for he had spent all his money in 
pleasure and rioting, and he could not maintain his 
authority without a further supply. In this difficulty 
ho sold about a third of his Norman dominions to his 
younger brother Henry, for the small sum of £3,000. 
The two hrotbcm joined their forces, and put down the 
conspiracy, shutting the traitor Conan up in a strong 
castle for the remainder of his life. Henry would liave 
had him hanged or beheaded; but Robert, who was 
merciful and forgiving, said, “ Let him live; imprison¬ 
ment for life is a dreary and tcrriblo thing; it is 
punishment enough!” The cool and vindictive Henry 
<lid not think so; and going to the castlo where Conan 
was conlined, he invited the captive to the top of a 
lofty lower, and puioted out to him‘the beauty of the 
scenery. The eyes of tho traitor rested on the prospect 
with delight, and thoughts of future liberty and 
happiness no doubt filled his mind, when suddenly 
Henry seized him round the.waist, and hurled him 
violently over the battlements. Tho body fell to tho 
earth a crushed and lifeless heap, and tho unmoved 
prince, whose savage love of vengeance induced him to 
forget bis high rank, and personally discharge the 
revolting offico of an executioner, turned to his 
astonished attendants, and remarked that it was not 
proper that a traitor should escape the death which he 
deserved. ® 

Royalty seems often to extiogutsb natural aScction. 
William Rufus, seeing tho difficulties of his brother, in 
1091 invaded Normandy, with the intention of seizing 
Robert's dominiono. The interference of the French 
king as mediator led to the conclusion of a peace, very 
much to William’s advantage, between the brothers; 
one condition being, that the survivor of the two should 
inherit tho dominions of the other. No sooner were 
the two eldor brothers reconciled, than they united in 


a quarrel against their younger brother Henry, who was 
so shrewd and clever that both of..them were jealous of 
him. Henry took refugo in a strong castle builton,tbe 
top of a lofty rock on the sea-sboro. Here ho might 
have remained safely enou^, but there was no fresh 
water, and soon his soldiers were seized with the dreadful 
pangs of thirst. When Robert heard of this, instead of 
profiting hy the calamity, be permitted the besieged 
men to come safely out of the oaStle and* obtain water, 
and even sent bis brother Henry a supply of wine for 
himself. The more resolute William Rufus was angry 
at wbat ho deemed an act of foolish mercy; but tho 
good-natured Robert said, “ How can I suffer my 
brother to dio of thirst ? Where shall wo find another 
when bo is gone f ’* Little, indeed, did he then think 
how this cruel and unnatural brother would, in after 
times, repay his forbearance, and that in imprisonnvent 
and blindness he would ever repent of his mercy. 

But though William was stern to his enemies, and 
gencmlty very rapacious and unforgiving, he bad some 
roiiglr generosity of feeling. Riding one day qiiito 
alone near tho besieged fortress, be was attacked by two 
brawny soldiers in Henry’s service. One of them struck 
him from his horse, and raised bis sword to despatch 
him, when William exclaimed, “Hold, knave 11 am tho 
King of England.” The soldier dropped his weapon, 
and raising the fallen monarch, expressed his regret for 
tho violence ho had committed. “ Make no excuse,” 
said Rufus, thou art a bravo knigbt, and henceforward 
shall fight under my banner.” Then making tho' man a 
rich present, bo took him into bis own service. Soon 
after this Henry was compelled to submit; bis brothers 
took away all his property, and allowed him to go to 
Brittany, where, for nearly two years, he wandered 
about in groat poverty and distress. 

When Rufus returned to England, he made war upon 
the Scotch, who bad invaded and plondcxed a part of 
the country in his absence. Ho defeated them in two 
battles; in the last of which their king, Malcolm, was 
killed. Then William quarrelled again with his 
brother Robert, and war was renewed between them. 
After some reverses, William was gaining possession of 
Normandy, when he was obliged to return to England 
to fight the Welsh, who plundered and killed tho 
people living on tlie English borders during bis absence: 
but ho defeated tho invaders; pursued them; over hill 
and dale, watering tho virgin soil with blood, and 
manuring it with dead bodies, until ho drove those 
hardy marauders into tho wild recesses of their native 
mountains, though not without losing a great many of 
his own soldiers, and running many risks of defeat and 
disgrace. Immediately after this a conspiracy was got 
up gainst him in tho north of England, by Robert 
Mowbray, the Earl of Northumberland; but the active 
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William cnished this too, aad threw Mowbray into a 
' dungeon at Windsor. Castle^ where, after lingering for 
thirty years -in oaptivity, be died grey<-haired and 
withered with age and sorrow. 

After William had bee/king for about two year^ 
Lanfrano, the*Archbishop of Canterbury, died, and the 
king then took for his counsellor a dissolute priest, 
whose name .was Balph, but who, on account of his. 
violence and* extortions, was afterwards called Ralph 
Flambard, or the Firebrand. By his advice, William 
did not appoint a new archbishop, but kept the rever 
nues of the see of Canterbury himself; and when any 
other bishops died he would not appoint successors, hut 
seised the profits of their estates. This he did for about i 

four years, when, being taken Seriously ill, he became j 
very penitent, and appointed a monk named Anselm 
to* the archbishoprio of Canterbury. But as soon as 
William recovered ho forgot his penitence, laughed at 
his fears, and went on in his old course of extortion 
and injustice. Anselm expostulated with the king, and 
urged him to appoint bishops and abbots to tho vacant 
places. “ What I ” said tho Red King, “ are not the 
abbeys my own ? Do what you pleaso with your 
property, hut leave me the same liberty with mine,” 
As ho could make no impression on the king, Anselm 
went to Rome, and laid tho dispute before tho pope. 
Rufus confiscated the archbishop’s estates for leaving 
tho country without his permission; and when the pope 
sent a messenger to England, to demand the restitution 
of the property, Rufus swore that lie would havo bis 
eyes torn out if he did not instantly leave tlio country. 
Ho did leave tho country pretty quickly; and Anselm, 
knowing the king’s temper, remained an exile during 
tho life of Rufus. * 

At this period, a wonderful excitement arose in men’s 
minds, and spread.itself over a great part of Europe. 
Pious pilgrims bad been in tho habit ef tiavelUng to 
.Tcnisalem, to pray at tbo sepulcliro of our Saviour. 
This they had been permitted to do by the Saracens, 
who possessed the city upon the payment of a trifling 
sum of money. But the Turks, who wrested Jerusalem 
from the Saracens, were not so tolerant, and under them 
the pilgrima were insulted, and sometimes cruelly 
treated. An euthusiastio and eloquent monk, named 
Peter the Hermit, who had performed the pilgrimage, 
was so indignant at the manner in which tbo Christians 
were treated, that ho applied to the pope, Urban II., 
imploring him to lesctte the Holy City from,the hands 
of tho unbelievers. Tho pope begged the assistance of 
tho various monarebs qf Europe in a cause which ho 
assured them was so acceptable to God, and so service¬ 
able to religion, and he called eomo groat meetings to 
forward the purpose, la the meantime [a.d, 1094], 
Peter the Hermit visited the principal cities of Europe, 


preaching with great fervour and eloquence and 
promising his listeners present gloty on earth, and 
eternal happiness in heaven, if they would enlist in the 
holy cause, and fight for the rescue of the tomb of the 
Saviour from the hands of scoffers. His eloquent 
appeals had great effect; the enthusiasm beUme almost 
utflveraal; men of all ranks flew to arms, and princes 
and peasants were equally ready to depart for Palestine. 
Such was tho excitement, that even women dUgaised* 
themselves as men, and mingled in tbo armies. But 
they were not all religious people who went to the 
Holy Land; great numbers of them were idle, ilU 
disposed men, ready fo join in any scheme that would 
give them opportuuitics for violence and* plunder; 
others wore great criminals, robbers, and murderers, 
who trusted that, by serving in a cause*which was con¬ 
sidered holy, they would obtain pardon for their crimes. 
Indeed, every country sent forth its rufliaDS and vaga¬ 
bonds, very sincerely hoping, no doubt, that they might 
never return. 

Robert, the Duke of Hormandy, was most anxious to 
lead an army to Jerusalem; but, as usual, this good- 
tempered, dissipated prince had no money, so ho 
offered to sell the government of Normandy to his 
brother, tjie King of England, for five years, for the 
sum of £10,000. William, who cared nothing about 
the crusade, as this religious war was called, or indeed 
about religion at all, gladly accepting the offer, paid 
tho sum required; and when the foolish Robert went 
to Palestine [A.D. 109.5], he sailed over to Noruiancly, 
and took possession of tliat country. Tho Normans 
generally submitted very quietly to tJiis chango of 
rulers; but tlie people of Maine objected to ho sold in 
any such manner, and they revolted against liim. Ho 
was, however, as active and clover in pultinp down**' 
lehcllions as his father, tho Conqueror, liad Wen : ho 
soon compelled tho people of hluine to recognise his 
authority; and that effected, he returned again to 
England. 

About three years afterwards, as William was hunt¬ 
ing in the New Forest, ho received intelligence that the 
men of Maine had again rebelled against him. Instantly 
lie gave up tho chase, and rode off to tho nearest sea¬ 
port town. His astonished courtiers reminded him 
that it was ngpossary to wait for tbo collection of an, 
army. “Not so," answered the brave and energetic 
king; “ I shall seo who will follow mo; and, if I under¬ 
stand tho temper of the youth of this kingdom, I shall 
havo people enough,” 

Reaching tho coast, he embarked in the first vosso! 
he found there. Tho wind blew furiotisly; great waves 
rolled past the ship, and broke upon the shore; tho 
sailors were alarmed, and begged W to wait until tho 
wind was hashed. “Weigh anchor, hoist sail, and 
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* begone,” waa the impatient answer of Itufus; ** did you 
over hear of a king that was drowned ?*’ He landed 
safely; and the news of his arrival dispersed the rebels, 
as they supposed that he must have brought a great 
army with him, and fled before they bad time to loom 
the truth. The Red King then took to burning and 
laying 'waste the country, after the fashion of bis 
father; but, in consequence of a wound be received, 
'he again return^ to England. ' 

William obtained a great deal of money Yrom 
constantly robbing the church; and the neighlioUFing 
princes on the continent believed him to bo very rich : 
so another petty French sovereigfo, William, Duke of 
Guienne ahd Count of Poitiers, who, after tim conquest 
of .Tcrusalem in 1099, wanted to join the. cnisade, 
offered to sell him his dominions. William accepted 
the offer, and began to collect the money, when an 
incident occurred which put ao end to his bargains and 
battles for ever. 

Rufus was very fond of bunting, and frequently 
enjoyed that amusement in the forest his father bad 
made with so much cruelty, by pulling down the towns 
and villi^ upon it, and driving away the inhabitants. 
The people said the New Forest was haunted by fiends 
and spectres, who might bo seen in tbo dark nights 
gliding about among the trees, and uttering wild cries 
and moans. It was regarded as a cursed placei, on 
account of the evil that had been done there, and the 
English people did not like even to wander near it. 
Among other stories that were told, one was, that a 
terrible demon had appeared there to some Norman 
hunters, and revealed to them that a dark punishment 
would fall upon the Red King in the shady glens of 
this wild forest. These tales, the result of ignorance 
and superstition, caused the New P'orest—which was 
gloomy and solemn enough at night, with the wind 
making a rustling and moaning noise through tbo 
leaves and branches, and now and then some startled 
doer fleeing into the dark coverts—to bo regarded as a 
haunted spot. But no spirit, good or evil, ever 
wandered there: the place was pure and innocent 
enough; and tho only demons who frequented its grassy ■ 
plains were the Norman tyrants who bunted over them. , 
However, as tho Conqueror’s oldest son was gored to 
(death in that forest by a deer, and a^a of Duko 
Robert’s was accidentally shot there by an arrow, no 
wonder, in that superstitious age^ that the ignorant 
people connecter^ these facts with supernatural vlsita* 
tions; or that they should think and say that moro 
blood of the Norman’s family would be spilt upon that 
fatal ground. ^ 

On the 2nd of Au|[U8t, 1100, William Rufus, with a 
large and merry party of courtiers, went to tho New 
Forest to hunt. Among the party was his younger 


brother Henry, to whom he had been rpeonciled; and 
who, a short time previous, had come to England firom 
Srittany. The king had slept the^ight before at a 
lodge in the forest, and was roused from hie siwp by a 
frightful dream; but whence morning broke, and tho 
sun shone brightly into his chamber, he j^ose in great 
spirits, and ate and drank heartily. An artisan brought 
[ him eiz now arrows, which be admired for the neatness 
of their make; and, turning to bis bow-bearer. Sir 
Walter lyrrol, bo gave him two of them, saying 
pleasantly, “ Good weapons aro duo to tho sportsman 
who knows how to mako a good use of them.” Tbon a 
monk came hurriedly forward to seek the king; he had 
been sent from the abbey of St. PeteFs, at Gloucester^ 
to warn William not to hunt that day, for one of the 
monks had dietmt that a sudden and awful death 
awaited bim. Rufus laughed, and exclaimed, TJ;e 
man is a right monk, and to have a pieco of money ho 
dreameth such things. Give him 100 pence, and hid 
him dream of better fortune to us.” Then, turning to 
his how-bearer, he added, “ To horse, Walter 1” 

Away rode tho hunters, their spurs and weapons 
jingling, and the forest echoing with their shouts. Tho 
panting deer fled hefuro them; and when the poor 
animals fell dying in the long rank grass, the royal 
party raised a loud laugh of joy and triumph. The day 
wore away, and the red sun was sinking in the west, 
when tbo king and Sir W'alter found themselves 
separated from tho rest of the party. Suddenly a noblo 
stag bounded between them; the king drew his bow, 
but tbo string snapped. ** Shoot, Waltor I” be called to 
his companion, who stood at some little distance from 
him; shoot, in the devil’s name!” Tyrrel did sboot; 
the barbed arrow whizzed through tho air, glanced 
aside against a tre^ and entered the bosom of tho Red 
King. It had pierced his heart, and, with a groan, he 
fell dead upon tlie award. 

Terrified 4t the accident, Sir Walter Tyrrel fled to 
Normandy, and at night the body of the' king was found 
by a poor charcoal-burner, who put it, all stained with 
dust and blood, into lus cart, and drove with it to 
Winchester. Then the courtiers assembled, and buried 
their king there, in the cathedral church of St. Swithin’s, 
and many eyes gazed upon the royal gxavo, but none 
wero wet with tears. He woe killed in the thirteenth 
year of bis reign, and about the fortieth of his 
age, 

Sir Walter Tyrrel afterwards declared that be did 
not shoot the arrow, but that tho king was assassinated 
by some unseen Land. This might bo true, for Rufus 
had many enemies; and even hie brother Henry, who 
was quite wicked enough for such a deed, has been 
suspected of Ills murder: but it is likely that Sir 
Walter feared to acknowledge that, even by acoident^ 
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thousands of* th« brsTOst and noblest British youths 
having been taken away by the emperois to fight the 
battles of Borne. • Kearly one hundred years passed in 
this manner, when the Boman emperor, Honorios 
[A.D. 395^25], formnlly,%ave up his claim to Britain, 
and acknowledged the independence of its people. 
After so many, years of waf, they seem to have patted as 
pretty good friends at last; and the incursions of the 
Scots and Piets continuing, in A.!). 446, the Britons 
addressed their old enemies in a very humble letter, 
which they called “The Qroans of the Britons.” It 
Eaid—“ Tho barbarians chase us into tbe sea; and the 
sea throws iis hack upon tho barbarians; and wo have 
only tbo hard choice Mt us of perishing by tho sword 
or by tho waves.” But the great Roman power was 
now failing; it could scarcely defend itself against its 
Qiwn enemies, and was no longer strong enough to assist 
tho Britons against theirs. Five hundred years had 
elapsed since Julius Csssar first came from G-aul. Kot- 
withstanding all the dreadful wars and acts of cruelty 
which had taken place during this long time, the inva¬ 
sion of tho Romans bad effected some good. They had 
taught tbe poor islanders many of tbe arts and graces 



of dvilised life; they had dug wells, construotud roo^ . 
and bridges, and, what was .for more valuable and. im^' 
portant still, it was from Borne, during this period, thall.. 
the early Christians came to Britain, and won-«it4.. 
people from the gloomy and savage eupeistitions of th«V 
Druids, to the mild and gentle precepts of the ^viont|. 
6f the world. Tbe Druids uttered terrible cursea > 
against the teachers of the now religion, and threatened • 
them with’ the vengeance of their gods. As thedis 
deities were perfectly imaginary, the threats and curae^ 
had no effect, and the principles of Christianity spread 
rapidly in tbe rude forest-towns of Britain. The 
Bomans, however, l/hd previously introduced the mag-, 
nificent idolatry of their own country, an/J even erected 
temples for the worship of Jupiter, ApoUo, Diana, and 
Venus. Our fine cathedral of St. Paul's, at London, is 
supposed to stand on the same lofty spot which in those . 
remote times was occupied by a pagan temple dedicated, 
to Diana. But the people were di^;iisted by the! ’ 
avarice and cruelty of the pagan priesthood, and thej 
religion of ancient Borne never took deep root in the 
soil of Britain. 


CHAPTER III. 

TUB SASOBS AKD TUB nUTTARCITT.—A.n. HB — 827. 



HE Britons were terribly harassed by tho 
Piets and Scots; they were also constantly 
fighting among themselves; and tbo reli¬ 
gious quarrels between tho Druids and 
Christians, increased the difficulties of 
their position: the followers of the false and the True 
God were alike harsh and vindictive against each other; 
and the holy doctrines of the blessed Saviour, which 
should have been a fountain of peace and love, were 
tamed aside from their proper uses, and produced fresh 
quarrels and distress. Things were in this state when 
VonTiaEBNgn British prince, determined [a.d, 449] to 
invito the Saxons, who sometimes plundered the Kentish 
coast, to join tho Britons in defeating their other 
enemies; and bo promised, for this assistance, to give 
them the Isle of Thanet to live in. These Saxons were 
a brave, hardy, hut barbarous race of people, who in¬ 
habited tho north-wc^t of Europe, from the Oimbrio 
Ohersonesus, or Denmark, to the Bbine. Though 
known under tbe general name of Saxons, they con¬ 
sisted of three different tribes, called tbe Jutes, the 
Angles^ and the Saxons. All three of the tribes sent 


warriors to Britain; and from tho Angles the naaiMti 
England is derived. • . .. .-j • 

The Saxons eagerly accepted tho invitation ef yort{>^'* 
gem; and Hengist and Horsa, two chieftains, wba'| 
were brothers, came over [a.d. 450], bringing > 
them a little army in three vessels. At first, tbeyj 
L^haved very justly to their British friends, and drove j‘ 
[the Piets and Scots from the country. Then tbey^ 
invited the British king, Vortigern, to a feast, wfaete .| 
the young and beautiful Rowena, who was Hengjst% | 
daughter, went and knelt gracefully before Vortigern,: j 
and, with a sweet smile, presented him with a golden i 
goblet, full of wine, saying— ** Dear king, your health.*^ 1 
Vortigern fell deeply in love with ibis foir Saxon girl, i 
as her father, no doubt, wished and expected that he j 
would do; and, in a short time, the Qritish prince and | 
tho iSaxon maiden were married, and ruled together, j 
Vortigern renouncing Christianity for her sake. IKif 
tho Saxons soon wished to obtaii^ the whole of this '• 
island for themselves; and quarrels began to ari^ ; 
between them and the Britons. Crowds of Saxons coh^ < 
tinually came over to Britain, and aetUed thmf^ ) 
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'’driviDg''^ the original owners of tlie land away, or else | an almost endless number of inferior gods qj^idgoddeasei, 
' fighting with, and killing them. The Britons had not genii, and spirits. Those Saxons, they said, who were 
quite lost their old'courage, and a great many fierce brave in battle, should, when tbey» died, ascend to 
battles took place accordingly; but still tho bold Saxons Valhalla, where they would spend their days in fighting, 
contrived to settle in the land, in spite of all opposition, and their nights in feasting, a^U drinking good draughts 
One body of them founded a little kingdom in the east of mead out of the skolla of their enemies ; but the 
of Britain, and called it Essex ; another body settled cowardly and idle people, dfter death, would go to 
in the west, and named their country Wessex. Then NiAheim, where they would dwell in the palace of 
&me a great number of the Anglos, who were divided Anguish, and be fed from tho table of Famine. These 
into two parties, the Southfolk and the Northfolk, and were the strange and fanciful ideas the Saxons bad 
settled in thoso parts of the countiy which have ever upon the subject of religion; but during the Heptarchy 
since borne tho names of Suffolk and Norfolk. At all this was destined to pass away, and the Christian 
length, after a hundred and fifty years of fighting, in religion to take the place of this wild and brutal 
the course of,which the Britons were driven into those superstition. 

parts of tho country we now call Wales and Cornwall, Tho seven kingdoms of Britain, though they were 
seven small kingdoms were established in tho land— each ruled by a distinct sovereign, ultimately recognised 
vis., Kent; South Saxons, or Sussex; West Saxons, or one of the seven monarchs as a chief over all the rest, 
Wessex; East Saxons, or Essex; Northumbria; East and they called him the Bretwalda, that' is, supreme 
Angles, or Anglia; and Mercia-which are known as commander or Emperor of Britain. Th^ dignity was 
The Heptxrciit, or seven Saxon kingdoms. This part eleotive ; and Ethelbert, King of Kent [a.£ 560 — 616] 
of our history may be passed over very briefly, for two was the third Bretwalda, and one of the most important, 
reasons: one, that very little is known about it that as through him the Christian religion was restored to 
can be perfectly depended upon; the other, that what the land. Ethelbert had married a young and very 
is known is very li((tlo more than a succession of battles, beautiful woman, who was a Christian, and she begged 
and acts of robbery, which are tedious to relate, and her husband to permit her to follow tho religion in 
not. very instructive or useful to listen to.—During this wliich she had been educated. To this be consented, 
pctlisd [a.D. 506—542], the famous King Arthur is for he seems to have been a just and good man, though 
supposed to have lived. But though we read so mueh he did worship Odin: perhaps the gentle submissive 
of him in the old Sagas and chronicles, it is very manner of his queen attracted him to the religion eho 
doubtful if ever there was such a person at all; or, if followed. However this may be, Augustin, a Roman 
there were, whether ho had not tho heroic deeds of a monk, induced King Ethelbert to be a Christian; and 
number of peoplo attributed to him. It is most pro- the king having become ono, a great many of his sub- 
bable that ho was a poetical or imaginary character, jeets very speedily followed Lis example. Augustin 
invented by the ancient British bards to keep alive the was a prudent man : and, instead of destroying tho 
spirit (ibd bravery of their countrymen. If he really temples of the old religion, be converted them into 
was a British prince at this timo, instead of constantly Christian churches; and such was tho success resuUing 
beating bis enemies, he was constantly beaten by them, from bis labours, that, in less than ninety years after ho 
^d would not have been very likely to obtain tho came to England, Christianity was established over the 
reputation of being a brave and successful warrior. ^ whole countiy: not, however, suddenly; there was a 
When the >Saxon$ arrived here, the Christian religio^ great d?al of changing and occasronal going back to 
was widely spread through the country. Under the the old superstitions, as might naturally be expected 
Saxons, who were heathens, that religion was almost among an ignorant people; but the truth triumphed 
lost and extinguished. The superstitions of tho Boxods, at last, as it usually does. 

like those of the Druids, were wild and savage. 'I'bey The fourth Bretwalda was Bedwald, tfce King of 
unpposed that an imaginary being, whom ^bey called East Anglia [a,i>, 599—624], who erected a Christian 
Odin, was the father of the gods. He was named the altar by the side of a statue of Odin, that he might 
terrible and severe god, the god of battles, and the please the deities both of Christianity and paganism, 
father of slaughter. His wife, Frigga, or Free, was The fifth Bretwalda, Edwin, King of Northumbria 
the goddess of love and pleasure. They worshipped [a.d. 617—634], was a wise and good man, who governed 
several false gods; Thor, who presided over tempests ; so well that a young timid girl might walk from one 
Balder, over light,; Kiord, over the seas and rivers; town to another without any fear of violence or rude- 
wbilst l^r was the gpd of heroes; Brage, of orators and ness from the rough people, half soldiers, half peasants, 
poets; and Heimdal, the door-keeper of heaven, and whom she chanced to meet. Edwin lost his life in a 
tile guardian of the rainbow. Besides these, there was battle with Puida, King of Merda; and, after a short 
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ho had slaiii h& kiog^ and therefore miBrepreseoted the 
atoiy. 

Bafos was najus^ rapacious, 'domineering, and some¬ 
times cruel; hut he po88ea|ed great bravery, decirioii, 
and talent, and was both% better man and a better 
king than his &ther. He had quanelled with the 
monks, and robbed and abused them; and the monkey 


who were the only authors of that r^e^ tooic their 
revenge by writing bis life, and blackening bis memory. 
Bub, with all his faults, he spent a ^rt of bis wealth in 
Improving the country, and oertainly left it in a ^tter 
and more tranqnU condition than that in which be 
foimd it at the oommenoeitaent of his reign. * 


CHAPTEB X. ' ' / 

■# 

-■ 

ms Bsiov ov sEsav srnn ksst, chled beauousk, ob fins scnoiiAn.—^A.n. 1100—-1135. 


P BIXGK HENRY soon learnt the nows of his 
brother’s death: but instead of going to 
perform the lost duties wliieh humanity, if 
not aifection, exacts from us towards the 
dead, he rode away, as fast as he could, to 
secure the royal treasure at Winchester. When ho 
arrived there, breathless with haste, William do Bre- 
teuil, the treasurer, refused to give him tho keys. 
“You and I,” said that upright officer, “ought to 
remember tho faith we have pledged to your brother, 
Duke Robert; he has received our oath of homage, 
and, present or absent, has a right to this money.” 

Henry paid very little regard to an oath; so draw¬ 
ing his sword, he threatened to kill the treasurer unless 
he gave him tho keys; and as some powerful barons 
■who entered sided with him, De Breteuil was forced to 
resign tliem. Having by this violent and dishonest 
act secured tho treasure which belonged to his elder 
brother, Henry hurried to London, and collecting a 
great assembly of prelates and nobles, he, by bribes and 
promises, induced them to proclaim him king; and 
three days after the death of Rufus—on tho 8th of 
August—he was crowned at Westminster Abbey. 

But where was Robert Curthose, the Conqueror’s 
oldest son, to whom the right of succession really 
belonged ? He had led ad army to Jerusalem, to assist 
in recovering the tomb of our Saviour from the hands 
of the Turks; there he had fought with such courage 
and intrepidity, that when ho returned to Europe bo 
was received and honoured everywhere as a hero. In 
battle he was as brave and successfnl as, in the art of 
government, he was incapable and unfortunate. Pass¬ 
ing through the sunny land of Italy, he was honourably 
entertained at the baronial residenoe of many a Norman 
noble, and he remained for some time at the castle of 
Count Conversano, standing pleasantly situated on a 
hill not far distant from the Adriatic sea, from which 
soft bteeaes tempered tho glowing heat of summer. 


Behind tho castle were the thick forests and the rich 
plains of Apulia, and above them roso the dim blue 
outlines of the distant mountains. Besides tho natural 
attractions, there were horses, hawks, and hounds, 
minstrels and jorigleurSf and all tho amusements in 
which nobles of that age indulged. These delights 
were very much to the taste of the bra^e but indolent 
Robert, and he remained among them »> long, that ho 
lost the crown of England. But a greater charm than 
all these principally caused him to prolong his stay; 
the count had a beautiful and gentle daughter, named 
Sibylla, whom Duke Robert loved and married, and 
then there was so much feasting and rejoicing, that 
when he arrived in Normandy, Rufus had been dead 
somo weeks. 

Robert was joyfully received bj the Norman people, 
and ho determined on an attempt to gain the crown of 
England ; hut he bad a cunning and remorseless adyer- 
saty in his brother. Henry, knowing that ho had no 
right to the throne, endeavoured, by many artful means, 
to obtain the affections of tho people, the barons, and 
the clergy. He gave the people a charter of liberties, 
in which ho promised to do justice to every one without 
regard to rank; ho promised to fill up all tho bishoprics 
which Rufus had kept vacant; and be put Ralph Flam- 
hard, who was universally disliked, into prison. Then 
be proposed to marry the lady Matilda, daughter of 
Malcolm III., tho King of Scotland, who was a descend¬ 
ant of the Saxon kings of England, her mother being 
sister to Edgar Atheling; and Henry knew bow the 
people would rejoice to see one of that race again 
upon the throne, and that the alliance would greatly 
strengthen bis claim. But the Normans did not wish 
Henry to marry a Saxon lady, and they said that 
Matilda, who had been brought up in i convent, had 
taken the veil. The young lady, who had no objection 
to become a queen, denied this, and said that her aunt 
had compelled her to wear a black veil to protect her 
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from the rudeness of the Norm&n soldiers; but that 
she had never become a nun» and was free to marry if 
sho pleased. The cJergy decided that this was correct, 
and accordingly Matilda and Henry were married, to 
the great joy of the people; and thus 'tiie Norman and 
Saxon races began to mingle together, until at last all 
distinction was lost between them, and they became one 
' great united nation. Matilda was a loving gentle wife, 
and very accomplished and charitable; but Henry was 
by no means an uxcollcnt husband; for, besides being 
very inattentive to bis queen, be was mneb too *gsy in 
bis conduct to other ladies, 

Balph Flambard made himself very merry in prison, 
and laughco, and joked with bis keepers, until they 
began to bo quite attached to him; and one day they 
permitted a rope to be sent into bis room, concealed in 
an immense flagon of .wine. The guards drank the 
wine until they all became tipsy, and then Bnlpb took , 
the rope, and getting ont at the window, slid to the 
ground, and escaped to Normandy, where be offered his 
sefvioos to Duke Robert. Roused by the representa¬ 
tions of the aetivo Flambard, Robert came over with an 
army to Englai^d to claim the crown. Henry was not 
behindhand; he also had collected an army, and the 
forces met; but as the Normans were averso to make 
war upon their own countrymen, peace was made 
licfwecn the brothers, and Robert gave up England for 
a yearly pension of 3,000 marks, and retired to Nor¬ 
mandy. 

ISIany of the great Norman barons had been favour¬ 
able to the cause of Robert, and Henry therefore deter¬ 
mined upon their ruin. He summoned Robert de 
Belcsmc, the Earl of Shrewsbury, to answer some 
chatges ag.aiu8i him; upon which the carl, wlio knew 
that he was marked for destruction, armed liis vassals, 
and dciiod tlii! king. But tho contest was a very 
unequal one; Belcsme was driven from his strong 
castle, and banished tho country. His two brothers, 
who were powerful nobles, were banished also; and in 
this manner Hemy got rid, one by one^ of the barons 
whoso fidelity towards him bo at all suspected. Tliis 
was a violation of tho peace between Robert and him 
self, for ho bad sworn to pardon every one who had 
shown a preference for that prince’s claim to ilie 
English crown. Tho generous Robert came to England 
withottl; any army, to expostulate with bis brother, ; 
and plead t^e cause of the banished barons. The 
treacherous Honry pretended to be delighted to see 
him; but in reality ho made him a prisoner, and would 
net let him go^ until he had promised to give up the 
pension for which ho had sold his right to England. 

Robert then returned to Normandy; he bad lost bis 
beautiful Italian wife Sibylla, who left him an infant 
eon, and be became careless and dissolute again. His 


low favourites robbed him of everything, even of bis 
olotbcB, and ho is said to have sometimes lain in bed all 
day, because he bad not*proper appakel to put on, Hw 
barons oppressed tho people, and made war upon each 
other, and the country Wss thrown into confusion. 
Indeed, Robert was very unfit to govern, so his crafty 
brother determined on seizing Normandy, and governing 
it for him: not from any wish to restore order and 
prosperity, but because he bad an intense desire to 
extend bis dominion, and to tear from his brother the 
little wealth and power which his craft had left that 
simple and dissolute ruler. Heniy went twice over to 
Normandy with an army; and the second time [a.d. 
1 lOG] ho defeated Robert in tho battle of Tenchebrai, 
and took him prisoner, after a valiant resistance. Thus 
Normandy was subdued and made subject to England— 
singularly enough, upon the very day forty years after 
William the Conqueror had first landed in this country. 
Edgar Atheling, who had accompanied Robert in tho 
crusades, and had joined the army with him, was also 
taken prisoner at tho battle of Tcncbebrai, and brought 
to England, where he lived on a small pension allowed 
him by Henry. 

The captive duke was carried to England, and shut 
up in Cardiff Castle, Glamorganshire. At firs^ ho was 
allowed some little liberty; but as bo very naturally 
attempted to escape, the cold-hearted, remorseless king 
ordered bis sight to be destroyed by scorching bis eyes 
with a red-hbt copper basin. This savage act was 
executed upon the brother who a few years before bad 
pitied him, and saved him from perishing by thirst. 
Duke Robert, blind and desolate, separated from his 
young son, and, doubtless, thinking often of tho 
beautiful wife he had been so proud of, and of tho 
lovely gardens and rich olive groves hear the shores of 
the Adriatic, where be first beheld her—perhaps thank¬ 
ful, too, that she bad died l>efore these sad troubles 
came upon him—wore out eight-and-twenty long 
gloomy years of captivity, and died at last in prison 
[A.D. 1134], at the ago of eighty;—a sad fate; and 
sadder still, from the reflection that this prolonged 
misery was inflicted by the band of a brother. 

When Henry first seized tbe crown of England, he 
recalled Anselm, the Archbishop of Canterbury, not 
from ony reUgious motive, but because that stern eccle- 
siastio was much loved by thf people; and Henry 
wished, by gratifying them, tO'obtain their affection, 
and BO seat himself more securely on the throne. But 
Anselm hod not returned long before a quarrel arose 
between him and bis sovereign, which threatened very 
serious consctjucnces. Tlio* subject of dispute was, 
whether the king or the pope should appoint tho 
bishops of this country. The king very naturally 
thought that he had a right to appoint bishops to 
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vacant bccb in'tlie land of wbicb be waa the chief ruler; 
but the pope^ PaMal II., oontended that ha was the 
representative on earth of the Divine Saviour; that the 
ecriptnres proved that C])riBt was the door throngh 
which alt priests must edter the church; and that as 
he was the representative of Christ, no bishop could be 
properly appointed except by him. The king said be 
would rathei^loso his crown than part with his right in 
the appointment of bis bishops; and the pope replied, 
that he would rather lose his head than allow him to 
retain it. 

When bishops took possession of their ecclesiastical 
rank, they received from the hands of the king a ring 
and a crosier, as tokens of the authority confided to 
them; this was called their investiture; they in return 
submitted themselves to his power; and this action was 
called their homage. Now as the king might refuse to 
grant the investiture, or receive the homage, he had in 
reality the power of refusing any candidate whom ho 
did not like. It was the exercise of this power that 
the pope objected to, and which the king determined 
to retain. The dispute on this subject arose during the 
reign of Bufus, and waa revived by Anselm refusing to 
do homage to Monry for his archbishopric. After some 
years of discussion, during which the pope several times 
threatened to excommunicate Henry, the matter waa 
compromised by the king giving up the right of investi¬ 
ture, and the popo permitting the bishops to do homage 
to their sovereign. Three years after this settlement 
Anselm died, very much to the joy of the ci^ty Henry, 
who kept the seo of Canterbury vacant for five years, 
and put its rioli revenues in his own pocket. 

Soon after Bobert of Normandy hud been taken 
prisoner by his unnatural brother, his little son, who 
was but five years old, was seized and brought to his 
uncle. Henry longed to murder the poor boy, as in 
him bis father’s right to the throne would be preserved; 
but the child's tears softened him for a moment, and ho 
gave him into the custody of a kind-hearted Norman 
nobleman, who was cidlod Hdie de St. Saen. Henry 
soon repented of his meroy, and sent some soldiers to 
bring back tbd child. St. Saen, suspecting the motives 
of tho king, fled with the boy to the continent; and 
William Fitz-Bobort, as he was called, grew up to be a 
brave, handsome young man. He was protected by tho 
French king, Louis VI., and by the Baris of Flanders 
and Anjou; and the latter promised to give him his 
daughter for a wife when be should be old enough to 
marry. Tho frontiers of Normandy were invaded by 
these allied princes, and a petty war iras carried on for 
about two years. Henry lost many towns and castles, 
and began to bo very much alarmed, especially as he 
heard that a plot was formed to assnssinate him. Powerful 
os he was, be lived in fear of bis blind, helpless brother, 


who was wasting away his life in prison, afld that 
brother’s brave young,son, whom he thought might live 
to revenge the fate of his father. For a long time Kipg 
Henry slept with a sword by bki bed-side; and if any 
noise woke him- in the night he started in terrw, be¬ 
lieving it to bo the stealthy footstep of an assassin. At 
last bo bribed Fulk,. the Earl of Anjou, to desert Fite- 
Bobort; and proposed that the earl’s daughter shoulih 
bo married to his own son, William, instead of to the 
fugitivd prince. This offer the earl accepted, and, in 
consequence, abandoned the causo of tho son of Duke 
Bobert. # 

In A.D, 1110 Henry contracted his daughter Matilda, 
who was a little girl only eight yeanr old, to tho 
emperor, Henry V., of Germany, to'^hom she was 
afterwards married. It was agreed that an immense 
dower should bo paid with her; and he taxed the people 
with great severity to enable him to raise the money, 
demanding from each of them the instant payment of a 
considerable sum. Soon after a war with the Welsh 
arose. They bad began plundering in their old yay, 
but were driven back into the mountains. In 1118 
Henry lost bis ^xon wife, who had ^een much loved 
by the nation, and waa called Matilda die Good; indeed, 
every one loved her except her husband, who was so 
selfish and cold-hearted that be seems to have cared for 
no one except his children. About the same time, 
owing to the King of France, Louis VL, and several 
other continental princes, having embraced the cause of 
William Fitz-Robert, Henry became engaged in a con¬ 
tinental war, which continued for seven years. Ho 
joined his forces in Normandy; and at. the battle of 
Brcnville, as it is called, which took place near the 
town of Noyon, Louis VI. was riding at the head pf 400 
knights, when ho was met by Henry of England with 
500, A general encounter took place, during which 
Henry was twice etnick upon bis steel helmet by a 
French count, but was not much hurt. After fighting 
some time, the French knights declared themselves 
beatt'-n ; and although 140 of them were taken prisoners, 
the dead on both sides only amounted to three! A 
great many compliments WJjro passed from side to side, 
respecting each other’s bravery, the captive knights 
were ransomed, and this battle ended the war. Though ^ 
the French king had taken up arms chiefly to serve the 
cause of William Fitz-Bobert, and place him on tho 
English throne, yet, in the treaty of peace, the cause of 
the young prince wos quite forgotten. 

Tlio king’s son, Prince William, was now eightcep 
years of age, and before returning to England, Henry 
caused tho Normau barous [a.d, 1126 ] to swear fealty 
to him as their future sovereign. When tho ceremony • 
of swearing allegianoo was over. King Henry, with his 
train and the young prince, embarked at Batfleur, to 
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return Vo England. Before they entered the shipf Fiiz- 
Stepben, a mariner^ knelt to the king* and said, ** Sire 
king, my father eerved youie all his life by eea, and it 
was he who steered the ship in whieh your father sailed 
for tjie conquest of England. I be^ you to grant mo 
the same oilioe in fief; I have a vessel called the Wliift 
Bhipf well equipped and manned with fifty skilful 
'mariners.” ^'he king had chosen his vessolf, and there¬ 
fore could not grant Fita-Stephen’s r^uost; but be 
eaid that Prince William and his friends and attendants 
should sail in the White Skip. Then tho king em¬ 
barked, and a gentle south windi sprung up, and with 
musio and rejoicing tho royal fleet sailed over the 
calm sea. \ 

The White Mip, however, remained by the shore'; 
it oontained the princi^ his half-sister Lady Marie, a 
crowd of young nobles, and many high-hom and 
beautiful women. Fitz-Stepben declared that bis vessel 
would fly like a bird over the waters, and soon overtake 
the rest; so three casks of wine were given to tbo 
sailers ; the princo and hie companions feasted upon 
the deck; and the young nobles and tbo lovely court 
ladies, with theif golden ringlets floating in the sca- 
hrecse, danced till darkness put an end to tho revelry. 
When tho ship started, the sailors were all intoxicated; 
hut fifty stout fellows sat down to the oars, and the | 
vessel glided rapidly over tho waters. Though in 
November, it was a clear, moonlight night, and the ^ 
mirth still continued; the prince encouraged the mari¬ 
ners to row faster yet, and overtake tbo fleet: they , 
increased their exertions, and the vessel appeared to fly 
through the waters. Suddenly a great shock was felt— 
it had struck upon a rock: the water rushed in, and a 
wild «ry of terror rose into the air, Destruction was 
certain; but the bravo Fitz-Stepben, true to his trust, 
hurried the prince and some of bis companions into a 
boat, saying to them, **liow to tho shore, and save 
yourselves; the rest must perish.” 

The prince put off from tho devoted ship ; hut his 
half-sister Mario, with frantic shrieks, implored him to 
return for her. He was touched with pity, and put back 
to take her into the boat; such numbers leaped to that 
it upset, and tho prince, hie sister, nobles, mariners, and 
, all, were drowned I Then the White Skip sank too; 
and of 300 people who had embarked in it, but three 
^ero left struggling with the waters. Two of these 
were Berold, a butcher of Bouen, and Godfrey, a young 
noble, who were‘left clinging to a piece of tho floating 
vvreck. Tins third was Fitz-Stcphen, the brave hut 
foolish captain; swimming towards them, he asked 
what had becomo of the prince? They answered, he 
•was lost: only they remained alive. “Woe, woe to 
mo!” ho exclaimed; and, without any further effort to 
save himself, sank to the bottom. After oUnging for 


some hours to the fragment of the wrSck, the young 
noble was numbed with the cold, and exhausted; so re¬ 
commending his companion to tho mercy of God, he let 
go his hold, and sinking dom through the dark deep 
waters^ was seen no more. The butcher was a stronger 
man, and still dung fast; and when the morning 
dawned, some fishermen saw him from the shore, and 
put off in a boat, and saved him. Of all that gay and 
brilliant company—^brave men and beautiful women— 
this poor man, in his rough sheep-skin coat, was the 
only one left alive. 

The sad nows soon reached England, but no one 
dared tell the king; and for three days Henry was 
anxiously expecting his son. Then tho courtiers sent a 
' little boy to him, who cried bitterly, and falling at tho 
king’s feet, said that the White Ship was lost, and 
j every one in it was drowned. Henry fell senseless 'to 
the ground; and from that moment, it is said, ho never 
was seen to smile. . 

When the king recovered from this shock ho married 
again [a.d. 1121], in the liopc of having a son to whom 
be could leave bis crown. His second wife was Adelais, 
the daughter of tbo Duke of Louvain; but as three or 
four years passed away, and she brought him no chil¬ 
dren, he determined that his daughter Matilda, who 
had been married to the Emperor of Germany, but was 
now a widow, should succeed him as sovcrcigu of 
England and Normandy. Tbo barons were indignant 
at the idea of being governed by a woman; but Henry, 
by bribes and promises, induced them to swear to 
sGcuro her succession; and as pcijury had come to be 
regarded merely as a fashionable vice in his court, they 
all took an oath, which none of them intended to keep. 

! The king [a.d. 1127] married his daughter to Geoffrey, 
the son of Fuik, Count of Anjou. AU distinguished 
people seem to have had a nick-namo in those days; 
and Geoffrey was called Plantagonet, because be used 
to wear a sprig of the Spanisb broom plant—'called by 
the French planta genista —^in his cap. From this 
incident arose a name which, in after years, became 
famous in English history. In this marriage, King 
Henry was influenced by motives of policy; the Earls of 
Anjou had long been trouhlesomo enemies, and now this 
match bound them to him as friends. 

Through the influence of tbo French monarch, 
William Fitz-Bohert bad been created Earl of Flanders 
in tho place of Charles the Good, who was murdered 
in a church at tbo foot of the altar. At first, the 
Flemish people made no objeotion; but shortly after 
they rebelled against their newruler, and were secretly 
assistod by King Henry, who nevor relaxed the jealous 
hatred he bore to his brother’s son. Fitz-Bohert was 
an active soldier, and obtained a victory over his 
enemies £a.d. 1128]; hut he received a wound in his 
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band, which mortified^ and caused his death. Thus was 
Henry rid of one yhom he hated« and who he feared 
noight succeed him on the throne. 

Henry spent the last fou« years of bis reign abroad, 
being, during that time^ constantly disturbed by the 
quarrels between his daughter Matilda and her husband 
Geoffrey Plantagenet. His health and spirits began to 
decline; and having one night eaten heartily of lampreys, 
they brought on indigestion, which turned to fever, and 
after seven days’ illness, he died at midnight, on the 
1st of December, 113/); being sixty-soven years old, and 
having reigned thirty-five. His body was bi'ought to 
England, and buried at Beading Abbey. 

Henry bad great natural talents; and his learning 
was BO extensive that he was called Bkauclerk, or the 
h'l^E ScuoLAB; ho was very proud of this distinction; 


used to say that an ignorant king was no better than a 
crowned ass; and in tho lawless age of violence in which 
be lived, be zealously endeavoured to establish the 
supremacy of intelleot over force. Ho delighted in the 
society Of poets and learned men, whom be respected 
and honoured; he caused the laws to bo fiiirly and 
justly administered, his people calling him the ‘*lliion 
of Justice; ”*and, during his reign, the social condition • 
of the people was greatly improved, and the prosperity 
of the kfngdom increased. Undoubtedly his ambition 
led him into great crimes; and. ho committed many 
acts tbat cannot be justified. Still, ho was a wise and 
successfulJcing, and be left bis dominions in a state 
much superior to that which be found ^m when he 
ascended the throne. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE BEIOX OF aiHO STETHEIf.—^A.D. 1135—11S4. 



ENBY had caused the barons to swear 
that bis daughter Matilda, the ex-cm- 
pross of Germany, and wife of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, should 
succeed to bis crown. The king was 
exceedingly anxiotts upon this point, and took every 
precaution to secure his daughter’s succession; but no 
sooner had the grave been closed over his remains, tlian 
his plans were defeated by the appearance of another 
candidate for the vacant throne, in the person of his 
nephew, Stephen. 

This Stephen was son of Adda, a daughter of William 
the Conqueror, and wife to the Count of Blois. The 
late king bad invited two of her sons to England, and 
acted very generously towards them. Henry, who was 
a priest, he made Abbot of Glastonbury and Bisbop of 
Winchester; while to Stephen he gave a rich and 
amiahlo wife, who brought him the sovereignty of 
Boulogne and some rich estates in England. 

But Stephen’s ambition made him forget this kind¬ 
ness : be had long cherished a secret hope of obtaining 
the English crown; and when the news of his uncle's 
death reached him, he hurried to Winchester and seized 
the royal irdasures. Most of the barons and clergy 
were quito ready to forgot the oaths they bad sworn to 
Matilda, and to acknow'ledge Stephen aa-their king; 


but tbo Archbishop of Canterbury objected, and Stephen 
could not be crowned without him; so bo bribed the 
steward of the late king’s household to swear, that 


Henry, on his death-bed, had disinherited his daughter, 
and named him his successor. The archbishop cither 
was convinced, or pretended to be so, tbat this was the 
foot; and Stephen was crowned king at Westminster 
Abbey, on tbo 26tb of December, 1135. 

The usurper did bis best to conciliato tbo barons, 
clergy, and people, and for nearly a year he reigned in 
peace. Tbo King of Scotland armed in behalf of the 
rights of his niece Matilda; but Stephen bought him 
off, and he retired; the barone, however, became dis- 
satisfied, and conspiracy after conspiracy broke out 
amongst them. Tbo king, who was brave and active, 
suppressed them as rapidly as they arose; and usually 
pardoned bis troublesome nobles upon their promising 
him to live peaceably for the future. At length, the 
Earl of Gloucester, a natural son of the late king, and 
a very good soldier, defied Stephen [A.i>. 1138j, and 
adopted the cause of Matilda. Then the great borous 
renewed tbeit acts of rebellion, and King David of 
Scotland again invaded England with a numerous army, 
which ravaged the country, burnt the vill^es, and 
murdered the people, not even sparing the young help¬ 
less infants. The nation was long distracted by a great 
number of petty si^;os rad battles, in which the royal, 
cause was generally successful. The result was, that the 
barons were, one after another, subdued, and the Soots 
defeated in an engagement near NoHhallerton, fought 
on the 22ad of August, and called the Battlo of the 
Standard, ftopi a crucifix the English bad fixed on the 
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top of*the mast of a ship, and wUoli, bein^ &Btened to 
a oar with four wheels, was drawn before the army. ‘In 
the centre of the craci6x was a silver box containing a 
consecrated wafer; and the ignorant soldiers supposed 
that this wafer wonderfully'assisted them in gaining 
the victory. ' * * 

Stephen might now have got on pretty well, but he 
* bad tho misfortune to quarrel with the monks. Many 
of the bishops were just as warlike and troublesome as 
the barons; and they built so many castles, and kept 
so many armed men, who plundered and oppressed the 
people, that the king thought it* necessary to interpose ; 
his authority. Among the most powerful and wealthy 
prelates wor.Roger, Bishop of Sarum. He bad been 
only a poor parish priest; hut Heniy Beauclerk had 
made him bis chaplain, because ho could say moss faster 
than any one else. Roger, although a grasping, avari¬ 
cious man, possessed great talents. He rose to the 
episcopal bench; and rebuilt tho cathedral of Salisbury 
in a very tasteful and elegant manner. He lived in 
great magnificence: patronised artists and learned men; 
and built many mansions and castles. So great was bis 
influence that made bis two nephews bishops also— 
Alexander of Lincoln, and Kigel of Ely. Still Roger 
was not satisfied: he wont on grasping and gaining; 
and at last King Stephen determined to commence bis 
work against the bishops with him. A riot arose be¬ 
tween Roger’s men and those of the Earl of Brittany: 
this was sufficient; and tho king arrested the bishop 
and bis two nephews, declaring he would npt set them 
at liberty until they surrendered all their castles. Xjgel 
escaped; and flying to his uncle’s strong castle at 
Devizes, set tho king at defiance; Steplien swore that 
the ir<vo bishops, Roger and bis nephew Alexander, who 
still remained his prisoners, shoold be kept without food 
until the castle was surrendered; and tlicy were actually 
kept fasting for throe days, when the nephew yielded, 
to save the Uvea of bis undo and brother. 

This act of fitephen’s turned all the clergy against 
him; even his own brother Henry, the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester (who had been appointed legate to tho pope. 
Innocent II.), deserted his cause; and when Matilda 
and tho Earl of Hloucester landed in the kingdom 
^A.D. 1139j, Henry was one of the first to welcome 
ihm. Then tho country was divided into two great 
parlies, and became the sceno of a remorseless civil 
war; tho remained uncultivated, travellers were 
roblicd and murdered, and no one was safe out of the 
»fortified casiU-s which raised their grim stone walls in 
every direction., At first, the war was in favour of 
Stephen; hut fortune changed; and in a battle fought 
near Lincoln [a.©. 1141], ho was taken prisoner by the 
Earl of Gloucester. In that battle he bad fought with 
astonishing courage, standing unaided after his soldiers | 
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bad^ fled, and staying with bis broad battle-axe seven! 
of the men who attacked him. A| last bis axe broke 
from tbe tremendous blows be dealt with it; bis sword 
also broke^ and tbe king foU senseless from being struck 
with a great stone that ha^ been thrown at him. He 
was taken prisoner, and carried to Matilda, who had 
her royal captive loaded with chains, and shut up in a 
dungeon at Bristol Castle After this victory, Matilda 
was acknowledged as queen, and crowned at Winchester 
by Stephen’s own brother Henry, as sovereign lady of 
England and Normandy. Thus, after six yean of rest¬ 
less blood-stained royalty, Stephen was os unhappy and 
helpless as the meanest of the poor miserable people 
whom his usurpation had reduced to beggary and famine. 

Matilda, though siugularly active and courageous, 
was an overbearing, insolent woman, who soon mani^;ed 
to turn most of hor friends into enemies; she even in¬ 
sulted tbe Bishop of Winchester, who had placed the 
crown upon her head; and he, probably regretting the 
part he had taken against his deposed brother, deters 
mined to attempt his restoration. The Londoners, too, 
wero much attached to Stephen. They drove Matilda 
from their city, and tbe war commenced again; Queen 
Maude, the brave wife of Stephen, leading the army for 
her imprisoned husband. Matilda was reduced to ex¬ 
tremities, and the Earl of Gloucester takon prisoner. 
As he liad been tho life of her cause, and she was help¬ 
less without him, she consented to release the king iu 
exchange, so Earl Robert and King Stephen were both 
set at liberty, and tbe struggle stood just as it did at 
the first, A good deal moro fighting took place; even 
tho churches wore seized upon and fortified, fosses were 
dug iu the churchyards, tbe bones of tho dead were 
exposed to view, and the oppressed and wretched people 
were reduced to despair. All this went on for. some 
years, when the Earl of Gloucester died of a fever, and 
then Matilda, worn out vrith tho struggle, gave up tho 
war [A.U. 1146], and letirod to Normandy. 

Stephen was a most unlucky monarch; no sooner had 
he a chanco of restoring tranquillity than ho managed 
to quarrel with the Archbishop of Cantcrbuiy; and 
that unchristian priest, indifferent to all tho suffer¬ 
ings which tho people bad so long undergone, laid tho 
kingdom under an interdict. Instantly the churches 
were closed; the monks and priests refused either to 
many the Hviug or bury the dead; the bolls ceased to 
ring, and wero even removed from the steeples, and 
laid upon the ground; and all religious services and 
consolations were refused to the penplej who were so 
terrified that they compelled the king to become' friends 
with tlie archbishop. Thus this wicked and ambitious 
priest was enabled to rebel in comparative safety against 
his sovereign. 

Seven years after Matilda had quitted England 
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1153], her wn, Henrf Flantagenet, who wu now 
about eighteon jaan old, and who bad aoqQind goat 
wealth and power from hie mamage with Eleanor, the 
divorced queen of the French king, invaded it with a 
email army, and civil war again deolaied. But the 
barons were at last tired of bloodshed. Their lands 
were devastated, their vassals slain, and Ute grim lank 
spectre of fomlne appeared even at the baronial board; 
* while in some plaoM plague and fever rose from the 
rotting bodiee of the nnbiiried dead; so the Earl of 
Arundel spoke out boldly, and said, “ That it was an 
unreasonable thing to prolong the calamities of a 
whole nation on account of the ambition of two princes.’* 
Every one agreed with the earl: the two armies looked 
at each other, not with malignant fierceness, but with 
mutual sorrow for their wretched country; and a peace 
wag eondttded between King Stephen and Prince 
Henry. It was agreed that Stephen should be king for 
the rest of his life, but that he should adopt Henry as 
hie son, and make him hie suceesaor. Every one seemed 
satisfied with this arrangement except Stcphen’e eldest 
eon. Prince Eustace, who was thus disinherited, and 
deprived of the kingdom. He had no idea of yielding 
up his slender chance of the crown to promote tho 
tranquillity and happiness of the nation; Sut, influenced 
hy his ambition, in a fit of passion be left his father, 
intending to get up another war. He seized upon the 
abbey of St. Edmondsbury, and establiBhiog himself 
there, lived by plundering the surrounding country. 
This did not last long r one day, when at a drunken 
feast, ho was seized with a sadden frenzy, and died 
mad; it is not improbable that he may have been 
poisoned. 

After the treaty was signed, Prince Henry went bock 
to Normandy, and England was left to Stephen; but 
ho did not enjoy it long, for in about a year be died, 
after a short illness, at the age of fifty. His death, 
which occurred on the 2Sth of October, 1154, ended a 
•rid unhappy reign of nineteen years. Ho was buried 
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at tite monastery of Fevenham, in Kent), but hie gnve 
wa^ afterwards robbed for the sake of tiie leaden coffin 
in'’which the body vae oontained, and the corpse thrown 
into the river wblob flows past* the town. **85 
uncertain,” says the ehronielet Speed, who relates .thie 
incident, ** Is man (yea, the greatest princes) of any rest 
in*thit world, even after burial; and reetlese may their' 
bodies be also, who, for filthy lucre, thus deny the deed 
the quiet of their giavee." • * 

If we^except the penury and usurpation by whioh 
Stephen -obtained bis crown (crimes which, however, 
should never be lightly regarded), he was not a bad 
man; be never emplojfed tortures^ or willingly oppressed 
the people; he was brave^ active, apid posseesed of con¬ 
siderable talentSj and would veiy likel^Jhave been an 
execllent king, had he been permitted to govern the 
land is peace. But during hie reign the people suffered 
more than they did under any of his Norman prede¬ 
cessors. The contending armies, many of both being 
the vilest characters in the land, plundered and 
desolated the country, and put the unhappy people to 
shockii^ tortures, to make them reveal where they bad 
concealed their goods. Some they hung up by. the 
thumbs, or by the feet, and half-smotl^red them with 
smoke; many they starved to death; while others they 
threw into dark unwholesome dungeons, with snakes 
and toads, and loathsome crawling things. An old 
Saxon writer said, “When tho townsmen bad nothing 
more to give, they eet fire to all the towns. Thou 
mightest go a whole day’s joumoy, and not find a man 
sitting in a town, nor an acre of land tilled. The poor 
died of hunger, and those who had been men well to do, 
bogged for bread.” If King Stephen could have foreseen 
these terrible results when ho first laid bis hand upon 
the crown, ho miglit have wished himself an olSscuro 
peasant tilling his little plot of land in peaco and 
safety, rather than a monarch, whose hours ceuld be 
counted by tho groans of his people, and whose ambition 
had made his country a land of torture and misery. 


CHAPTER Xir. 

TOT RXIOir OF nXintY ms SECOKU, CAtLXD rlrAlfTAOEJfEr.—A.D. 1154 — 1164. 


NEW period in English hiStory dates from 
death qf King Stephen. After him 
began tbo .rule of tbe PtAHTAOENKis, a 
family which produced many sovereigns of 
great strength of mind and decision of 
will; which continued to rule the country for upwards 


of three centuries; and the last crowned member of 
which sank in dust and blood on tbo battlc>field of 
JJosworth, before the victorioru repipsentative of tho 
House of Tudor, These three centuries may be called 
tbo iron age of England—^tbe age when tbe sword was 
the source of power, when the strength and authority 
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of the great barons rivalled those of the king, and the 
feudal system of internal government vras predominant 
over the country. Daring these three eventful centuries 
there occurred a saccession of battles, acts of personal 
bravery and heroism alternating with deeds of oppression 
and torture^ nsurpations, treacheries, assassinations and 
executions. When this period passed away, England 
, awoke as if from a dream, and entered on a new course, 
but not a better or a nobler one; for tbo second great 
period of English history is, in many respect's worse 
than the first. 

When King Stephen died, Matilda’s son, Henby 
FIiANTAOENET, was besieging a castle on the borders of 
Normandy, t On hearing that the throne of England 
now swaitedM'is acceptance, he betrayed no anxiety, 
hut very coolly remained until he had captured the 
oasUo; and being also detained at DarQeur by a storm, 
be did not arrive in England until six weeks after 
Stephen had breathed his last. Ho was received not 
only without opposition, but with great joy ; for barons 
and people were alike tired of the sad desolation which 
had so long overspread the country, and longed for a 
king whoso right to tho crown was generally acknow¬ 
ledged, and who was already reputed to buvo a wise 
bead and a firm hand. With him came his wife 
Eleanor, a woman'of great strength of mind and stom- 
nesB of cbaracter, but who did not possess any remark¬ 
able affection for her husband; indeed, ho bad only 
married her on account of her great fortune and terri¬ 
torial possessions. She had been previously united to 
Louis VI I., of France, who had divorced her on account 
of light and improper conduct. Six weeks after her 
divorce, site became tho wife of tho heir to the English 
crown. 

Henry and Eleanor were crowned King and Queen of 
England on tho 19th of December, 1154. There was 
much feasting and rejoicing at court; and what was 
better, the poor, harassed, and almost beggared people 
rejoiced too, and set to work to retrieve their ruined 
land and bouses with hopeful hearts and sturdy hands. 
They bad a faith that Henry, though but young (he was 
tbrec-and-twenty when ho became king), would be just 
and good to them, and his conduct speedily strengthened 
this supposition; for his coronation was no sooner over, 
than bo set resolutely to work to reform the dreadful 
abuses and oppressions which had crept into use during 
tho unhappy icign of .Stephen. 

Ho first banitbed all the hordes of foreign soldiers 
who had been brought over to England during the long 
civil war which had devastated the country, and who, 
having got po‘*a‘ssion of some of tho many castles 
which now raiS" d thtir grim stono walls in (very direo 
tion, lived likoltandsof robbers, on plunder and outrage. 
He then called a groat meeting of his imbles, and 


obtain^ their sanction to resume to bimeelf all the 
lands and castlm which had been granted to their re¬ 
spective supporters by Stephen and' by Matilda. The 
resumption of these estatea he considered neeessaiy for 
the proper support of tb6\dignity and power of the 
sovereign. Without them, he would have been a poor, 
and consequently feeble king; and that he resolved he 
would not be. Gathering a considerable army, be 
summoned the holders of those estates*to surrender 
them: this they were naturally very disinclined to do; 
but those who resisted had their castles taken by storm 
or reduced by famine; and in the end he recovered the 
disputed lands|, and caused about 1,100 castles, which 
had been little bettor than dens of thieves, to he re¬ 
duced to ruins. This conduct gained Henry some 
bitter enemies; but it also won for him tho love of his 
people, who were glod to sco their tyrants struck down, 
and security of person aud property restored to the 
peacefully-disposed and toiling thousands. Having 
thus acquired the means of carrying out further re¬ 
forms, this wise and resolute young king issued a new 
coinage of a proper weight and parity (for even the 
coin bad been tampered with and debased during tho 
wretched reign of .Stephen), aud created the Earl of 
Leicester grand justiciary of the kingdom; granting 
him, also, the means of enforcing bis decisions. 

In littlo more than a year, England was restored to 
a tranquil state; and then Henry went abroad to wrest 
tho earldom of Anjoii from tho hands of his younger 
brother, Geoffrey. This earldom had, it is said, been 
given to Henry by his father, on condition that, if ever 
ho became King of England, ho was to resign Anjou to 
bis brother. The latter, therefore, invaded Anjou and 
Maine, which ought certainly to have been given up to 
him; but the active and ambitious Henry stormed and 
took several eastlos which held out for Geoffrey, and 
finally purchased his brother’s claim for a pension of 
£1,000 a year. The disinherited prince, however, did 
not long continue to receive this money, fox he died 
about two years afterwards, in A.D. 1158. 

On Henry’s return to England he resolved to check 
the Welsh peoplei, who were constantly making incur¬ 
sions for the purpose of plunder, and marking their 
progress by cruelty and desolation. I.eading an army 
into Wales [a.d. 1IS7], he penetrated into the beautiful 
and mountainous country as far os Colesbill Forest. 
There the wild hardy Welsh suddenly issued from the 
dense woods, and pouring down from the mountains in 
thousands, atta^ed Henry’s army in a narrow pass. 
Taken hy surprise, and in a. place whore the troops 
could not form, the English .were thrown into confu¬ 
sion, and slaughtored in heaps. Tho Earl of Essex 
threw away tho royal stadnard, and, like a spiritless 
soward, ran for his life, crying out in his terror that 
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the king vas Icilled. Had not Henry possessed more 
presence of mind than this miserable nobleman,* it is 
very likely that he would have perished, and all his 
army with him; bnt be was of a different nature: 
rushing among his scatterA soldiers, be called aloud to 
them that he was unhurt, spoke some hasty words of 
encouragement, and placing himself at thoir head, suc¬ 
ceeded iu fighting a passage out of that dreadfiil valley 
of slaughter. Notwithstanding this great loss, llonry 
firmly established himself in Wales, built castlcB, and 
cut roads through its forests; and after a few months 
the Welsh were glad to enter into a peace very advan¬ 
tageous to the English king, merely for the sake of 
getting rid of him. 

Henry’s next act of public interest was not a very 
creditable one, and proceeded from no better motive 
thbn an inordinate desire to extend bis dominions, and 
increase iiis wealth. His brother Uooffroy, from wliom 
lie had taken llio earldom of Anjou, was, soon after 
that occurrence, invited by tho citizens of Xuntfs, a 
state in Lower Brittany, to become their ruler. Geoffrey 
accepted tho Invitation, and governed them until the 
time of his death, which occurred about a year after¬ 
wards. Tho people of Nantes tbeo again submitted to 
the authority of Conan, tho hereditary Dnko of Brittany, 
under whoso rule its iiiliaidtants were before they 
voluntarily chose Geoffrey Plantagenct for tlu'ir prince. 
Nantes was an independent state; it was in no way 
coiinoetod with England, and Henry had no more riglit 
to it than ho had to the empire of China. But pros¬ 
perous kings have loo frequently confounded power 
with right; and sacrificing what they know to bo just, 
to what they think to bo desirable, commit actions 
which in private men would bo called by no milder 
terms than cliicaneiy and theft. Henry did so in this 
case, for he set up a claim to the city of Nantes, on 
tho absurd ground, that as his brother Geoffrey bad 
governed it, it descended to him by hereditary right. 
His brother was not an hereditary but an elected 
soveroign, and could not, therefore, bequeath a right 
which he himself had never possessed; but in spite of 
this plain undeniable fact, and the representations of 
the people of Nantes, Henry led on army against that 
city, affected to treat its inhabitants as revolted sub¬ 
jects, and finally terrified them into submission to his 
rule. This was a desertion of that honourablo conduct 
which bad restored prosperity to bis own country, and 
won him the hearts of his people; hi^t regal power 
Mems but too often to have the effect of corrupting tho 
minds of those who possess it» 

Having succeeded in bis design upon Nantes, Henry 
next made a claim to the earldom of Toulouse, which 
he assorted belonged to his wife Etoanor, tliouglt that 
lady’s right to it was very shadowy and imperfect. 


But) right or wrong, Henry could not resist the {empta- 
tion to add an important earldom to bis already exten¬ 
sive dominions, and ho raised ab army accordingly. 
The manner in which ho did this was novel and 
singular, and a striking instance of that acuteness and 
fMcsight which he always exhibited. By tbd feudal 
law the barons were bound to assi&t their king in his 
wars, as a return for the estates which they hold in bis* 
dominions; and tho vassals of the barons who lived on 
those estates were bound to follow their lords to battlo 
in tho same manner. The king was in name, though iu 
name only, tho owner* of all tho land under his lulo; 
and the military services of the barons were regarded as 
a sort of rent which they owed tp their sopneigu. Tho 
vassals of tho barons, who lived upon the estates of 
theso powerful nobles, ga\’e their services as a direct 
rent. Tlicy paid no money for the land they occupied, 
but gavo thoir labour of service to their lord whenever 
lio required it. In fact, they lived upon his property 
much in Iho same way as his cattle did, and were not 
unfrcqucntly sold with tho estates. They wero called 
bcrfa or vif/aius (hence arose tho use of the word villain 
as a term of reproach), and were iu a state of modified 
slavery. 

An army composed of barons and their retainers was 
a very undiocipHned and intractablo body; the vassals 
were more attacbod to'the noble on whoae estate they 
lived, and with wbo*o person they wero familiar, than 
they were to the king, who was almost a stijng< r to 
them; and tliey nalutally obeyed their lord nitlicr 
than their sovereign. Indeed, they wore always ready 
to make war, even upon their king, at the command of 
their more immediate lord. But tliero was aiioilier 
objection to an army of this cliaraeter, wiiich rendered 
it almost useless for foicign warfare; tho barons and 
their vassals wero not bound to scivo the king for a 
longer period than forty days; and it wutdd ha\o taken 
Henry and his army that time to reach Toulouso, Ho 
therefore proposed that tho barons and knights should 
pay a certain sura in money inbte.id of gi\ing their 
personal attendance. As most of them very wiwiy 
preferred staying at home, and attending to their owu 
affairs, to fighting in a foreign land, (hey willingly 
consented to such an. arrangement; and the money 
which King Henry derived from this commutation of 
personal sci'vicc, or setittigOy as it was called, is said to 
Lave amounted to tlio enormous sum, in that day, of 
£180,000. By this wise scheme the politic king was 
enabled to liiro a well-disciplined army of foreign, 
mcrrc'narics, who would obey him implicitly, and fight 
for him resolutely, for just so long a period as ho con¬ 
tinued to pay them. 

With these troops, and some of Ida own Euglhh 
barons, tho king set sail for France; and after taking tho 
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town of'Cahors, marahed against Toulouse. Thei^ he 
was met by the Fiench king, whom he would not attack, 
botause, according to' the strange system then universal 
throughout Europe, Louis, the French king, was his 
superior lord; but the wily Henry had, no doubt, some 
other motive for bis forbearance. Ho usually gained 
from liouis what be wanted by the arts of diplomacy; 
4nd be 'doubtless found that was a cheaper and lees 
troublesome way than fighting for it. After a time, 
Henr]t abandoned bis project against Toulouse, and 
made a peace with tho French king. Ho probably saw, 
that if he persevered in his claidi it would lead him 
into a long, and expensive war; and ns hia prudence 
was equal to n(| bravery, he wisely declined proceeding 
to extremities in a matter in which he might have 
failed. 

The peace was no sooner agreed- upon than Henry 
was i^in involved in a quarrel with Louis. An 
arrangement existed between them, that tho King of 
England’s son Henry, who was seven years old, should 
he married to the King of France’s daughter Margaret, 
who was only throe years of ^e; and the fortress of 
Gisors was placed in the bands of the Knights Templars, 
who were to surrcDdcr it to Henry when tho marriiigo 
took place, as a part of the dowor of the littlo princess. 
Of course, it w'as not intended that tlio young people 
should be married until they wore of a proper ago to 
enter into so serious a contract; but King Henry 
wanted tho fortress of Gisors, so ho hcnt Thomas a 
Becket, his chancellor and favourite, to bring tho infant 
princess to London, where the little creature was im¬ 
mediately married to her Juvenile suitor, and tho king 
demanded the fortress of the Templars, who, as tho 
marriKgo ha<l been solemnised, immediately surrendered 
tho dowry which liad been committed to their charge. 
Tho French king was exceedingly .angry at this 
duplicity; be banished tho Templars, who were sus¬ 
pected of having been bribed by the English king, 
and declared war against Henry; but on the mediation 
of the pope, ho consented to a reconciliation. 

At this period the power of the church was enormous 
in England; .and as it was constantly increasing, it 
threatened in time altogether to usurp the authority of 
the state. It is right, and of essential importance, that 
rcUgiuu should bo universally respected, and its divine 
precepts made the rule of our conduct and our g itdance 
through life; but it is not proper that tho church 
shonld have more power than tho state, or indeed that 
should possess any great political power, which is 
only likely to rcr.ilnr it. atiibilious rather than religious, 
and intent on gaflierjtig tn asiiru on earth, ratlu-r tlian 
• imploring blessingS from heaven. Ilesidcs, the priests 
of that, age were seldom meek, benevolent, and learned 
servants of our Divine Saviour, but often troublesome 


^tutors, bent on the acquirement of wealtfi and station. 
King Henry determined to subdue^the ecelesiastical 
power, and for that purpose took a step which might 
have terminated in his ruio,^nd which did subject him 
to personal disgrace, and many years of vexation and 
bitterness. Before relating this event, it is necessary 
to give a brief sketch of the life of Thomas & ficckot, 
tho chancellor and favourite companion o,f tbo king; 
for tho biography of this extraordinary man is woven 
up inextricably with the history of bis country. 

Hia birtb was the result of a very romantic incident. 
His father, Gillicrt Beck, or Becket, was a Saxon 
yeoman, who went to FalcsUne to fight against tho 
Saracens; but as far as Gilbert was conccrncdj tho 
Saracens had decidedly the best of the contest, for they 
took him prisoner and shut him up in a dungeon. Tbo 
daughter of tho Emir, to whose custody ho had bcin 
committed, saw tho English captive, and, being of a 
gentle and affectionate nature, first pitied, and then 
loved him. Tho result of this*attachment was, tliat she 
assisted him to escape, and Bcckct regaining his native 
country, established himself us a citizen and tradesman 
in London. 

Tlie generous Saracen maiden felt very sad and lonely 
after lier lover was gone. Sho piued for his society, 
and at length determined that she would leave her home 
and country, and try to seek him out. This was a wild 
and almost impossiblo design, for sho could not speak 
English, and knew nothing more of tho young Saxon 
who liud won her noble heart, tlian that his tiamo was, 
Gilliert, and that be lived in a city called j/oudun. 
But sincere lovo gives strength and courage to those 
wlio feel it. TItc maiden fled from licr futlicr’s bouse 
to the nearest seaport, and by repeating the word 
liondon to the sailors whom she saw lliorc, m.ido Ibcm 
undcrstatid that slie wished to go to that distant city. 
Having arrived in safety in tho place where her lov'or 
dwelt, she went from street to street, calling aloud, 
“ Gilbert I Gilbert 1 ” no doubt much to the surpriso of 
many a grey-headed, sober old citizen, and to the 
amusement of many young and thoughtless ones. Sho 
was, however, rewarded for her heroic constancy by 
meeting her Gilbert, who seems to have been very glad 

see her; for, after she had renounced her Mahometan 
faith, and become a Christian, they were married, and 
doubtless lived very happily together. 

From this union proceeded Thomas d Becket, who 
was bom in London in 1119. As tbo boy was hand¬ 
some, intelligent, .and possessed very engaging manners, 
his father naturally supposed* that he wontcl rise to 
distinction, and lio therefore hcfiituwod on him an excel¬ 
lent education, ’rhom.is first became a clerk to tlie 
sheriff of London, in which po-sition ho attracted tho 
notice of tho Archbishop of Canterbuiy, who trusted 
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him with duties of great importance and reflpousibiUtjj 
and at length recommended him to the king as a man 
of great talent and merit, Henry was so pleased with 
the intelligence of BccheX that in a short time [a*J>< 
1157] ho raised him to Toe chancellor of the kingdom. 
In that age the chancellor held great power^ more than 
is now possessed by the prime minister: he had the 
custody of the great seal; all vacant prejaeics and 
abbeys were hold by him; he was entitled to a placo in 
tlie councils of his sovereign; and was in possession of 
other sources of power and wealth. Besides this great 
dignity, the king made Bccket provost of Beverley, 
dean of Hastings, constable of the Tower, and even 
eomiaitted to him tlio education of his eldest, son- 

Foseesaed of so many profitable appointments, it is 
no wonder that the clever and engaging son of the 
London ^tradesman became one of the wealthiest and 
most important persons in the country- He was fond of 
gaiety and magniBcenco; lived in a palace; treated his 
numerous guests with delicate viands on plates of silver, 
and the mrcijt winos in golden goblets; his numerous 
pages and atteudanta woro attired in rich and gorgeous 
costiiTncs; and oven many knights and gentlemen of 
rank professed themselves Ids vassals. On ono occasion, 
when he accompanitHl Henry to tho wars, 1,900 knights 
were in his snitx', 700 of whom were memberB of his 
houHcIiold; and ho was followed by 4,000 hired military 
retainers- 

King Henry not only confided much important bnsU 
ness to tho care of his chancellor, but made him par¬ 
taker of all his feasts and ploasures, Becket was 
accomplished in many ihings to which hO could pay 
very little attention. He was an excellent horeeman; 
expert in hunting and liawking ; brilliant and witty in 
conversation; and although a priest by profession, 
could wield a sword or poise a lanco with almost any 
knight whose life was devoted to arms. This ready 
capability for both business and pleasure so delighted 
the king that he was seldom long out of Becketts society. 
An amusing anecdote is preserved of their social fami¬ 
liarity. Ono hitter wiater*s day, the king and chan¬ 
cellor were riding together through tlio streets of 
London, attended by a train of courtiers, when a grey- 
haired old man approached, shivering with cold, and 
protected from tho weather only by a thin and ragged 
garment. Seeing this pitiable object, the king, who 
though generally stern and dignified enough, yot loved 
a jest^ turned to his companion and said—** Would it 
not bo very praiseworthy to give that poor man a good 
wann cloak? ** “It woUld, surely,*’ replied the chan¬ 
cellor ; and you do well, air, in thinking of such good 
actions.** “ Then bo shall have one presently,** said the 
merry king; and seizing Becket’s gorgeous cloak of | 
scarlet, Un^ with ermine, he tried to pull it front bis 


shonldfTV. The aatonkbed chanoellor at first resUted 
this rough tan ; and the king and be struggled together 
until both of them-very nearly rolled off their hosm; 
he then surrendered his cloak: the thankful l^egga^ 
limped away with the gaudy robe ; and the courUem 
smiled at the wit of their sovereign. * 

After Henry bad worn the crown for seven years,* 
Theobald, Arch bishop of Canterbury, died [a,b, 1162 ]| 
and the king thought that Becket, who knew his inten* 
tion restraining the power of the clergy, and hod 
frequently seemed to favour this cherished project^ 
would bo tho very taan to put in the placo of the 
departed prelate. He thought that bi^ friend and 
favourite—the man on whom he had sh^^Wered wealth 
and opulence with an unsparing hanj^would, when 
supreme head of the English church, compel its 
ministers to lower their arrogant tone, respect the 
sovereign of their country, and obey its laws. The 
king naturally supposed that the son of the tradesman 
would be content to remain tho socond man in his 
dominions, and permit him, as the first, to rule the 
state, and curb tho usurpations of the church on secular 
authority. Shrewd, howovor, as Houry was, he had 
mistaken tho character of his versatile and accomplished 
minister. 

When the king communicated to the chancellor his 
intention of making him archbishop, Becket gaily 
lifted hifl gorgeous robe, and said with a laugh, “ A fine 
saint you have chosen for so holy an office,” But 
though he pretended he was unfit for such a solemn 
employment, ho was very careful to accept it; and, 
after about a year’s delay, was installed primate of all 
England- From that moment he changed his w^holo 
conduct; he laid aside his gay attire^ dressed Vn the 
plainest manner, and wore sackcloth next his skin. He 
lived on the coarsest kind of food, and drank water, 
made unpalatublo by an infusion of bitter herbs; 
scourged his naked back until the blood sprung from 
the discoloured wales ho inflicted upon himself; and 
every day, in a proud and impious imitatiou of the 
Divine Jesus, ho knelt and washed tlio feet of thirteen 
beggars. Besides this, lie gave away largo sums to 
hospitals and convents, seemed to be constantly engaged 
in prayer and holy duties, and in a very short time , 
obtained what he Wiis scheming for—tho reputation of 
saints and tho aflfcctions of the people. “ What a 
meek, pious, humble man our now archbishop is,” said 
theyi admiringly; but they little thought that this 
pparcut holiness was merely a mask for inordinate 
ambition—a cloak to set the power of the priesthood 
above all law, and to enable the wily prelate to trample 
tho authority of tho king beneath his feet. 

Becket did not wait for Henry to commence any of 
his codesiastioal zefortos: he first roBigned the chancel - 
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lorsbip, that he mif'ht break off all friendly communi¬ 
cation with tho kiDjg. Soon after,, he summoned the 
liarl of Clare, a wealthy and popular nobleman, to 
surroader to him the castle and barony of Tunbridge, 
on tho pretcnco that, os it had been included in tho 
endowments of Canterbury before the time of the 
Conqueror, it properly belonged to him as the ropresen- 
tativo of that see. Ho also claimed from other barons 
property which, he said, had been uisurped from tho 
church; and, upon tho sanio ground, demanded even 
from the king the castle of Bochester. 

Bold as this conduct was, tho ambitious prelate did 
not stop heff3. He appointed a monk to a living which 
was in the giH of a certain William do ICynsford. The 
intruding monk was violently expelled by tho patron of 
the living; upon wliich Beoket immediately rxeom- 
municaled liim. Kynsford complained to tho king; 
and Henry, who had broken off all friendly intercourse 
with the encroaching archbishop, sc^nt him a stern 
command to absolve ICynsford, and remove the curse he 
had pronounced against him. The proud priest 
answered, “ That it was not for the king to inform him 
whom he should; absolve, and whom cxcommiinieatc.” 
On receiving this reply, Henry fell into a violent pas¬ 
sion, ami threatened Docket with his vengeance; and 
the archbishop, not being yet familiar witli royal 
anger, reluctantly obeyed the mandate of the king, and 
ahsolved his vassal. 

It was necessary to the national welfare that tho 
priests should ho restrained by the same laws to which 
laymen were subject; but they could only bo eummoned 
before ecclesiastical courts, tho judges of which gene¬ 
rally viewed the crimes of members of their own pro¬ 
fession with so lenient an eye, as almost to confer on 
them an exemption from punishment. Priests were 
constanll}' guilty of crimes of the darkest nature; and 
when Henry had sat on the throne not more than ten 
years, it was found that, since bis accession, no less than 
one hundred murders had been perpetrated by them. 
Most of the priests charged with those crimes escaped 
with trivial punishment, and none of them received 
sentence of death. In one instance, a priest in 
Worcestershire had grossly injured the daughter of a 
gentleman; and, .as if such a wrong was not evil enough, 
this clerical savage had afterwards murdered the father 
of the unfortunate young lady. A cry of popular in¬ 
dignation followed this wicked act, and the king 
demanded that till's criminal should be delivered ujf, and 
<ricd by ILc secular laws of the land. Bcckct immedi¬ 
ately interfered fsivoiir of tho miscreant, urged the 
privileges of the church, put the murderer for protec¬ 
tion in tho bishop’s prison, and finally, only sentenced 
him to bo degraded from tho priesthood. 

Availing himself of the excitement caused by this 


circumstance^ the king summoned an assembly of all 
tho bishops, and demanded, whether,they were willing 
to submit to the anoient laws and customs of the kipg- 
dom? They replied, they were willing to do so, 
saving their own order.” This evasive answer meant 
that they would obey the laws when it answered their 
purpose to do so; but that when tho laws interfered 
with their intircsts, or checked their eccesses, they 
would still plead their ecclesiastical privileges, and re¬ 
fuse to be tried, except by a clerical court. Henry 
perfectly understood this, and leaving tho assembly in 
great indignation, ho, the next day, deprived Becket of 
tho manor of Bye and the castlo of Borkbampstead. 
Tho bishops Wero alarmed, and began to tremble fur 
their own property, so they .agreed to obey tho laws 
without any reservation; hut Bccket stiU'licld out until 
tho pope (then Alexander III.) sent his legate, and 
advised the troublesome archbishop to submit. 

Henry, who was supported in this quarrel by bis chief 
barons, was no longer satisfied with tho general consent 
of the bishops to observe the laws of the country, hut 
he drew up a scries of articles defining the power of the 
clergy, and limiting their usurpations. He then sum- 
moiied the bishops to a great council at Clarendon, in 
Wiltshire, and required them to set their seals to tbeso 
conditions. Tliis important meeting, which was n sort 
of minor reformation, took place on tho 25th of 
January, 1164, and tho articles, sixteen in nninbcr, 
wero called tub Constitutions op Clabbndon. Tho 
principal enactments wore, that all causes, except those 
strictly connected with the church, and entirely con- 
fined to ecclesiastical matters, should be tried by the 
civil courts. The clerks in orders, for civil crimes, 
should also bo tried in civil courts, and should not 
leave the country without tho king’s consent. That 
the bishops should be elected in the presence of the 
king, and do him homage; and that tho soveieign 
should receive, and appropriate to bis own use, tho 
revenues of vacant sees. Appeals to the pope, and tho 
payment of Peter’s pence,” a tributo exacted by the 
pontiffs, were prohibited, Tbo bishops, though they 
did not approve of these Constitutions, as they saw 
tbo king was no longer to bo trifled with, solemnly pro¬ 
mised to observe thorn. Even Bccket himself took an 
oath to abide by them ^legaUyy taitk good /oifA, and 
without frmid or reaerve.^ Pleased with this triumph, 
the king sent the GoDsUtuUons to the pope for his con- 
firbstion; but the crafty pontiff, who at once perceived 
that they would lessen his power in England, immedi- 
.tely rejected them; and then* the archbishop, in defi¬ 
ance of the oath he had so recently taken, refused to 
obserro them, and declared that when be took his oath, 
it was with a mental reservation in favour of his ecclesi¬ 
astical privileges. 
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Heory became fiirloua at tbia perfidious oonduot, and 

determined on the ruin of the trickster, whom no oath 

# 

could bind^tho ingrate^ who embittered the life of the 
king, whose favour had raised him from obscurity. He 
summoned the archbishop to appear before the council 
held at l^orthampton, which found him guHty of a 
breach of allegiance, and an act of contempt against 
his sovereign, ^nd inflicted on him a heavy fine. The 
next day, the king claimed a large sum from Becket 
which he said he had lent to him, and on the third day 
ho de m anded the enormous amount of 44,000 marks, 
equal in value to about £400,000 of our present money, 
as a balance due to the crown, which Becket had left 
unaccountod for daring tho time he was chancellor. 

Bcckct was astonished. Tho king would not accept 
nny excuses, but insisted on the payment of a sum 
which he knew very well tho prelate could not pay. 
Whether tiio money had been misapplied- or not, does 
not appear; but it certainly had not been accounted 
for; and tho Bishop of London, who hated Bcckct, 
sneeringly remarked, that “ the archbishop thought, 
that, as sins were remitted by baptism, so debts were 
discharged by promotion.” For a moment this bold 
man seems to have trembled at the consequences of 
bis own conduct; but he soon recovered his liaughty 
pride of heart. Feeling convinced that tho king had 
resolved upon bis ruin, ho yet determined to mako 
another bold effort to ictain the power which was 
crumbling from his grasp. 

Ono morning in the October of tho year that he had 
signed the Constitutions of Clarendon, Becket dressed 
himself in his pontifical robes, and, proceeding to 
church, celebrated with great solemnity the mass of 
(St. Stephen, the first martyr. It began witli these 
words—^“Princes sat and spake against me.” After 
this plain allusion to tho king as an oppressive prince, 
and to himself as a lowly martyr to pure and high 
principles, tho archbishop rode to court, and entered 
the royal presence, hearing the cross in his own hand 
instead of having it carried before him as usual. The 
king, who was indignant at this parade, and perhaps 
suspected that Becket intended to excommunicate him, 
rose abruptly and left the room, followed by all the 
bishops and barons. Left in the hall with only a few 
poor frightened priests, the prelate seated himself upon 
a bench, with the crucifix stiU held erect before him as 
a protection. 

In a short time the Bishop of Exeter came, and 
throwing himself on his knees before tho unmoved 
Bcckct) represented to him the violent passion of the 
king, and begged him id submit to his sovereign, and 
thus save himself and his brethren from ruin. Tho 
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brief and contemptuous answer he received was^ ^Tbou 
fearest! flee then; thou canst hot understand the things 
that are of God I” • ' • 

The doors of the apartment into which the king bad 
retired then opened, and all the bishops issued in solemn 
precession; and pausing before Becket, ono of them, 
speaking for the rest, thus addressed him:—*'Tboa 
west our primate, but wo now disavow thee, because, * 
after having promised faith to the king, our common 
lord, and sworn to maintain his royal customs, thou 
hast endeavoured to destroy them, and hast broken 
thine oath. We proclaim thee a traitor, and tell thee 
wo will no longer obey a perjured archbishop, but place 
ourselves and our causo under tho prote<^on of our 
lord tlie pope, and summon thee to answer us before 
him.” 

A bitter smile played upon the white lips of Becket; 
in a scornful tone bo said, “I hear,” and again relapsed 
into a calm, dignified silence. * 

Shortly the doors of the inner chamber again opened, 
and the grim, Btcol*clad barons entered, preceded by 
the Earl of Leicester, who began to read a sentence of 
imprisonment gainst tbe fallen priest^ Then Becket 
rose, aud fixing bis .keen eyes upon Ibo noble, said, 

** Son and carl, hear me first. Thou knowest with bow 
much faith 1 served tho king; with how much re¬ 
luctance, and only to please him, I accepted my 
present charge, and in what manner I was declared 
free from all secular claims whatever. Touching the 
things which happened before my consecration, I ought 
not to answer, nor will I answer. You, moreover, aro 
all my children in God, and neither law nor reason per¬ 
mits you to sit in judgment upon your father. I forbid 
you, therefore, to judge me. I decline your trihpna), 
aud refer my tiuarrel to the decision of the pope. To 
him I appeal; and now, under the holy protection of 
the catholic church and the apostolic sec, I depart in 
peace.” Having thus spoken, Becket passed through 
the scowling crowd of courtiers and attendants, and 
leaving tho palace, mounted his horso and rodo away 
amidst tho applause of tho people, who regarded him 
as a saint, and shouted, “Blessed bo God who hath 
delivered his servant from the hands of his enemies.” 

Becket’s appeal to the pope only added to the enmity 
of tho king, because it was scltlcd, by the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, that to appeal from any English court to 
tbe Boman pontiff was an unlawful act. Tho arch¬ 
bishop, therefore, fearing tho results that might arise 
from bis conduct, and believing that his life was not, 
i^ife, disguised himself as a monk, hurried by night to 
tho sen-coast, emboiked in a little boat, and after a 
fortnight of peril, landed at Graveliii'es in Flanders. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ooRmtrATioar ot im beiok oi hehuy the aecomd,— a,d, 1164 — 1172 , 


P ROM tlic Bcaport wliero bo kaded, IJccket 
proceedad to throw bimsclf at the feet of 
Popo Alexander, at Sons, and 4iito tbo 
hands of that pontiff he resigned bis iiTch* 
Lishoprie, The pope received tho fatten 
prelato very kindly* and gave him an asylum in the 
noble abbij^ of Poutigny, in Burgundy. Beoket was 
also encouraged by the King of P'ranco and the Earl of 
P'Jandors, who were both interested in di'jttirbing tho 
peace of Henry’s kingdom; and the arn>gaot piiost 
then declared that bis cau^o wa^ the can've ui God; 
Uiat he was the champion of heaven; and that in his 
person Christ wa^ crucified afrtsb. 

These assertions, which were as foolish they wi re 
daring and impiou^ goon renelied llio ears of King 
Henry, and irritaied him to such an extf nt as to diive 
him to conrimit an net ot sliamt ful injmf icc. Not con¬ 
tent with confiscating all the property of tho fugitive 
archbishop, he haiii&hcd all his fia^nds and relations, 
with their wives and rhildrrn, amounting altogrlhor to 
400 persons, and drove them fi>rth to beg or starve in a 
foreign land- TJuis to puivUh the innocent who were 
in his power, because ho could not avciigo himself on 
tlie guilty who was beyond it, was both senseless and 
tyrannieal; but it ecems that Henry ^ auger against 
Bceket was bo great, that it disturbed tho usual strength 
and ^oolness of bia judgmciif. 

In the second year of his lianishmont tho deposed 
archbiabop nscondfsl the pulpit of tho clmreh of 
Vczthy, during tho festival of the Ascension, and, in 
tho presfnee of a gicat muUitudc of people, pronounced 
a sentence of excommunication against four of the 
favouritc miuistcra of tbo king; against every one who 
supported or obeyed the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
which ho declared to bo abrogated or annulled; and he 
only withheld the ciirso of Rome from Henry Irimficlf 
upon a pretence that he might give that monarch time 
for rtpcntance. When Henry heard of this act of tho 
troublesome priest, he fell into a transport ef rago so 
violent as to resemble madncBBi He tore off bis clothes, 
rolled upon the ground, and gnawed the rushes, then 
^naed as carpets, Miih his teoth- 

A war was aftcrwdrd& carrii d on between France and 
England, Ih catiW the French king supported tJio cause 
of Rocket; but it terminated in a truce, at which it 
was proposed tljat Henry and his rebellious pric&t 
should bo reconciled. The pope aUo assisted in bring¬ 


ing about an airangemont, which Henry, although he 
DOW bitterly hated Bockot, was not averse to; for both 
pontiff and king were tired of the struggle, and each 
respected and dreaded tbo power of tlie other. 

The conference took place at Montmirail, in Perelio; 
tho kings of Franco and England met; and tho etem 
Hecket stood unco again in the piraence of his insulted 
boverefgn. Tho moment was a solemn i»ae; tho peace 
of a kingdom depi^nded on tire hubmisMou of tho 
bam-shed pric^t U> the law» of hK country. But neither 
fear nor mi^fmtune could tamo the primate: he isaid 
ho was willing to be reconciled to his king, and obey 
him in all things, having tho honour of God aud his 
church-'’ 

Struck with the obstinacy of Becket in reverting to 
flic original eau'^u of the dispute, Henry thus iuhbf^tMHl 
flio Frtnelr king ;—“Do yott know wluvl would happen 
if I wire to admit this reficrvation ? That man would 
interpret everything dihpkasing to liimsclf as being 
contrary to the honour of God, aud so would invade all 
my rights; but to show that I do not withstand God’s 
honour, this my offer. There have been many kingi 
of England Ltfore; somo who had more power than I, 
and others who had less- Q'licro bavo been ako heforo 
him many archbishops of ranterbiiry—gnat aud holy 
men. What tho greatest and holiest of Im predecessors 
did unto tho least of iiiiiie, that let him do unto mo, 
and I am contented therewith.” Still Becket insisted 
on his reservation, saying, “ that ho would not give up 
the honour of Christ that he might recover tho favour 
of a manand the Ficnch king was so struck with 
Henry’s fairness and modeiation, that ho declared that 
the archbishop wished to ho “greater than tbo saints, 
and better than Sail t Peter.” Disgusted at Becket’a 
arrogance, both tho sovereigns mountc^d their borHes 
and rodo away, without taking any further notice of 
him; and thus the conferenco ended. 

Another attempt at reconciliation was broken off 
because Henry would not bestow upon the archbishop 
tbo kies of peace. He excused himself from doing so^ 
hf saying that ho had taken an oath never to kiss 
Becket; hut no doubt a sense of natural repugnanoo 
prevented him from buluting the man whom ho so 
bitterly disliked. As Becket insisted on every formality, 
and would not be reconciled without the kiss, and as 
Henry as resolutely refused to give it, tbo conference 
again ended abruptly. 
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At' length, in’ the summer of 1170, the king and 
prelate met again at Touraino, in France; and, on the 
22nd of July, all difficulties being oreroome, peace was 
made between the king and Socket. The arrangements 
were exceedingly honourable to the latter, who was 
restored to his archbisliopric, and all claims against 
him abandoned. The king even humbled himself so 
far at this meeting as to hold liocket's stirntp while 
he mounted bis horse, when ho was setting out to the 
coast, to embark for England. After six years* absence 
thu exiled priest again trod the soil of his native land, 
disembarking at I>over on tlio Kt of December. It 
might have been expected that, thus lestored to his 
homo, and reinstated in bis see, Docket would have 
lived in peace and cbuiity, as became a minister of tbc 
word of God; but even before landing in England, ho 
again lighted in it the ilaracs uf dissension. In the 
price ding .Tune the king had caused his eldest son to 
bo Clowned, nut as his succcbsor, l)ut his colleague. 
The ceremony was pi i formed by the Aruhbishop of 
Yoik, assisted by llic Bishops of London and Salisbury; 
and Beckot, who was then in Franco, and who deemed 
the right of crowning the sovereign to be inherent in 
the Aiclibishop of Canterbiiiy, obtained from the pope 
letters ot excominunicatiou against the tlirco prelates, 
for what ho considered on invasion of his rights. Those 
letters one of his adherents, who preceded him to 
England, succeeded in delivering to the three astonished 
prelates. When the archbishop himself arrived, after 
a sort of triumphant progress to several towns, bo pro¬ 
ceeded to Canterbury, and on Christmas-day he ascended 
bis pulpit iu tbc nobli cathedral of that city, where lie 
pi cached a sermon on tho words, “I eomo to you to 
die among you.” lie plainly feared the probable con- 
Becjuences of his factious conduct; yet even at this 
period, when bo seems to have been haunted by the 
dread of assassination, and the grim red-handed shade 
of murder disturbed bis sleep in restless dreams, he 
would not permit his fears to have an influence upon 
bis actions. The sacred service over, he solemnly 
excommunicated a knight who was called Bantilf do 
Broc, and two of bis own clergy,'who had treated him 
disrespectfully on bis return to England. Descending 
from bis pulpit, the archbishop left the church ; ho had 
preached his last sermon, and was never to bless or 
curse his fellow-creatures more. 

King Henry was residing at Bayoux, on tlio continent, 
when the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops o£ 
London and Salisbury, who had been excommunicated 
by Becket, entered his presence, and begged him to 
interfere and restrain the haughty primate. They 
exclaimed earaostly —** We implore it both for tho sake 
of royalty and tho clergy; for your own reposo os well 
as ours. There is a man who sets England on firo; bo 


marches with troops of horse and armed foot, prowling 
round the fertresses, and trying to get himself reoeived 
within them.” The Archbishop of York added, that so, 
long as Becket lived, tho king could never expect to 
enjoy peace or tranquillity. . * 

Henry at once saw that tho apparent rceoncitiation 
between him and Bccket was valueless; that his personal 
humiliation to that arrogant priest was in vain; and 
that tho primato would either raiso^ the authority of 
the churdt above that of the state, or perish. In a 
paroxysm of fury he roared out, "Howl a fellow that 
hath eaten my bread, a beggar that first came to my 
court on a lame horse, dares inbult his king, and tread 
upon tho whole kingdom, and not one of Ibo cowards I 
nourish at my table—not one will deliver me from this 
turbulent priest.” 

It set ms that, in tho hour of passion, tho king 
wi‘>lied for the death of the archbibhop; but there is 
plenty of evidence to show that ho never sanctioned his 
assasiiiuatiuii. He was a prince of too much wisdom 
not to know tiie terrible results which such an act 
would probably bring upon liim. A bcntenccof iuterdict 
upon his kingdom, and of excommunication against 
hluibclf, were, little as we may regard such solemn 
mockeries now, subjects of awful consideration in tboso 
timis of superstition, oven to the most powerful princes 
of Europe. Tho thoughtless woids of King llcnty were, 

I however, not without effect; the mailed waniors about 
him were stung at bis taunt of cowardice; and four 
knights, gcutlcmen of the king's household, whoso 
names weie Itcginald Fitzurso, William de Tracy, Hugh 
do liloTvillr, and Hichard lo Bros, or Ic Bret, 
commonly known as Brito—all gentlemen of the king’s 
bid-cliambcr—Iiaving exchanged daik and miatung 
glances, soon afterwards retired, unsuspected, ^lom the 
royal picscnco. 

Calling a council of the barons, tho king passed 
some time in considering what should bo done to 
restrain the usurpations of Becket; and, after a kttlo 
delay, three commissioners wete despatched to arrest 
him on a charge of high treason. In the meanlimo 
tho four knights crossed the sea to Engl.ind, and 
reached Salt wood Castle, near Canteibnry, in the niglit 
of Monday, the 28tli of December. Taking with them 
twelve retainers, in case they should meet with 
resistance, tliese desperate men, on Tuesday the 29tb, 
proceeded to Canterbury, and went to the palace of 
tho archbishop; tlier^ forcing themselves into bis 
presence without any sign of courtesy or respect, Ihey 
sat down on the ground before him. Proudly, and 
without any show of fear, did tlie pr^Uto meet the 
dark scowling glances that were bent >upon him; bnfr 
for eomo timo noittier he nor they spoke a word. 

Becket at last broke this strange silence by asking 
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the conspirators what thej wanted? Beginald Fitzurse 
replied, '^Wo come, that you may absolve the bishops 
whom yon have excommnnicated, re-estabUsh the 
'bishops whom you have suspended, and answer for 
yovr own offences against the king.” Ilising with 
stem dignity, the archbishop spoko at some length in 
a bold and angiy tono: ho would not, he said, absolve 
the Archbishop of York, but would extend that grace 
to the two other bishops, if they would submit them¬ 
selves to his Huthdtrity, and to that of Kome. 

“ But of whom, then,” demanded Kitzurec, anxious to 
involve the prelate in a quarrel, do you hold your 
archbishopric—of the king, or of tho pope ? ” 

“I owe the spiritual rights to God and tlie pope,” 
answered Becket, ** and the temporal rights to the king.” 

“How I ” exclaimed tho knight bluntly, ** is it not tho 
king that hath given you all ? ” 

“No!” replied Bccket, in an indignant tone, “No! 
to God, and to his earthly representative, tho pope, I 
owe my spiritual authority, and my worldly wealth to 
tho king? ” Then be told his strange visitors that it 
did not become men of their rank to threaten him 
beneath his own roof, and added, with an angry frown, 
that if he were threatened by all the swords in England 
he would not yield. The knights rose, saying, “ We 
will do more than threaten,” and with dark and savage 
looks strode away, and left the palace. 

Shortly afterwards they returned, eaoli encased in 
armour, and carrying a naked sword; hut Becket’s 
servants bad shut and barred tho palace gates. Fitziirso 
beat against them with his heavy mace, but the sturdy 
doors would not yield. At length the solemn voices of 
the monks were heard singing vc-spors in the cathedral; 
the palace gates were thrown open at the command of 
theScarless archbishop, and he appeared, preceded by a 
monk, carrying tho sacred crucifix before him. Doubt¬ 
less bo thought this holy symbol of the Christian faith 
and tbc Saviour’s agony would be bis protection; it was 
only an emblem of bis approaching fate. With slow 
and dignified stops he crossed the cloister, and entered 
the sacred edifice. His terrified attendants would have 
closed and fastened the doors, but be fotbado them. 
“ The house of God,” he said, “ was not to be barricaded 
like a castle. It will protect us sufficiently without 
being shut; nor did 1 come hither to resist, but to 
suffer.” The winter’s evening was already cldsing in; 
tho grey mantlo of twilight bad descended upon the 
earth; and the vast and gorgeous church was dimly 
lighted by a small lamp burning here and there hefoio 
* some saintly shrine. Bcckct reached the altar at the 
same moment,that the fierce and resolutp FiUsurse 
entered the church, brandishing his drawn sword, and 
shouting, “Follow me, loyal servants of the king.” . In 
aq. instant the four knights entered, and tlio noble 


building echoed with the heavy tramp steel-elad feet 
upon its stone pavement. 

“ Where is Thomas & Becket-—where is the traitor! ** 
said one of the knights. There was no answer. “ Where,” 
exclaimed Reginald Fitzurce: “ whore is the archbishop ?” 
“ Here am I,” answered Becket: “no traitor, but a priest. 
What would you have with me.? I am ready to suffer in 
the namo of Him who redeemed me with His blood. God 
forbid that I should fly for fear of yeur swords, or 
recede from justice.” “Como hither!” said Tracy, 
seizing him roughly by the arm ; “ thou art a prisoner.” 
Tho blood-sbot eyes of tho prelate gleamed with a 
haughty fire as he kliook off his assailant with a forco 
that made him stagger; then, taming to Fitzorse, ho 
said, with mild dignity—^“Roginalil, I have done thco 
many favours; why comest thou with armed men into 
my church ? ” The knight answered, that bo must in¬ 
stantly absolve tlio bishops. “Never,” said he, reso¬ 
lutely; “never, until they have offered satisfaction.” 
“ Then die I ” roared Fitzursc, whoso sword, gleaming 
for n moment in tho air, descended the next on the 
head of Bccket. Tho monk who boro tho crucifix held 
out his arm to ward off the blow; but the arm was 
broken, and tho weapon inflicted a deep red gash on 
the shaved scalp of tho archbishop. Ne.'vrly blinded by 
tho blood which poured down his face, ho bowed his 
head, and exclaimed—^“To God and to Saint .Mary, 
to the patrons of this church and to Saint Denis, I com¬ 
mend my soul and the churcli’s cause.” The savngo 
and wicked deed was soon accomplished; a second blow 
felled the archbishop on tbc steps of tho altar; a third 
cleft his skull; while tho fourth knight, placing his 
foot upon the lifeless body, exclaimed—Thus perishes 
a traitor ! ” The murderers fle<r; the monks rushed in 
terror to tho cathedral, to behold the mangled body of 
their chief; and a cry of terror and execration arose 
that night in the city of Canterbury. 

Thus, during the Christmas of 1170, perished the 
bold and ambitious Thomas k Bccket, in tho fifty-second 
year of bis age. 

It is impossible to peruse this narrative without being 
convinced that Becket was a man of extraordinary 
abilities; possessing tho most heroic courage, wonderful 
firmness, and remarkable talents for either ecclesiastical 
or secular government. It is to be regretted that bis 
life was cot employed mord happily for himself, and 
more usefully for bis fellow-creatures. Much as we 
may regret that death overtook him in a manner so 
shocking, and much as we may condemn and dotest tho 
ruffians who murdered him, we can' scarcely regret his 
death itself. Had be lived, Ve would have thrown tho 
whole nation into confusion, 'perhaps even into a civil 
war. The great error of his life was, that ho mistook 
ambition for religion, ahd submisston to himself for 
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honour to Ood: his sincerity we need not hut 

his judgment we must strongly oondemn. The most 
commendable part of his character was bis profuse 
charity; the most leprebensible his ingratitude to the 
king, whQ had raised him from obsc^ty, and cherished 
him as his personal firiend. 

Many of the superior clergy were not sorry to hear of 
bis death; and tho Archbishop of York, whom he had 
^excommunicated, stated from his pulpit, that the mur¬ 
der of the unhappy Becket'wos a signal indiction of 
Almighty vengeance upon him for bis pride and malice. 
The people generally mourned for him as a martyr, and 
deolared that miracles were wrought at his tomb. It 
was even oonfidently asserted and believed, that while 
the mangled corpse lay in the choir of tho church, tho 
right hand slowly raised itself, and made tho sign of 
the cross in benediction of the collected multitude. 
The eyes also, which had been struck out by tho blows 
of the murderers, wore said to have been miraculously 
replaced by two smaller ones, of different colours. In¬ 
deed, no less than five volumes were tilled with an 
account of these miracles, which, according to the 
author of tho work (a monk who, of course, had plenty 
of time to invent such things), amounted to no less than 
two hundred and seventy-two. Many of them were 
very silly, and somomore like stories from the Arabian 
Nights* EntsrtainmewtSfth.hn an account of the actions 
of a Gbristiau archbishop. For instance, wo are told 
that a bird that had been taught to speak, having 
accidentally flown out of its cage, perceived a hawk cir¬ 
cling in the air, and ready to pounce down upon it. But 
the talking bird se^ed to have been a very religious 
little bird; fur, in its terror, it called out—“ Saint 
Tiiomas, help me.” Upon-this the saint appears to 
have interfered; for the hawk immediately fell dead, 
and the devout litUo warbler escaped. Such, accord¬ 
ing to this aocounf, was the great holiness of Becket, 
that even during his lifetime, tho Virgin Mary herself 
condescended to bo his sempstress, and sowed his shirt 
with red silk I Many more of these bold absurdities 
might be related; but, as old Speed very justly re¬ 
marks, such "forgeries are only fit for monks to indite, 
ebitdren to read, and fools to believe.** 

When King Henry heard of the death of the arch¬ 
bishop, he was filled wifli apprehensions for tho oonso- 
quenoes, mingled, perhaps, with something of sorrow 
for the dreadful fate of the man whom he had once 
loved. He shut himself up in his chamber, and for 
three days would receive neither food nor consolation; 
and he sent messengers Vthe pope to declare his inno¬ 
cence, and express his* deep sorrow at tho unhappy 
circumstance. At first these messengers were very 
coldly received, and Henry expected that his fears 
would be verified by the pope’s proaoiuoing the dreaded 
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sentence of excommunication t^EOtost him; but os tlw 
king made the most humUe sttbaisBion to the pontiff, 
took a solemn oath on the goepeU and on many eaaced 
relics, of his innocence, and it is even insinua^d, dis- 
tribnted his gold very freely among ^e cardinals, the 
pope admitted that he believed him guilOqse, and 
suffered him to be reconciled to the church. Two ycere 
after the d»th.of Becket the pope canonised him; hfl 
body was placed in a magnificent shrine, rendered mote 
gorgeous by innumerable presmits of jewels and other 
costly articles; and the name of the gifted and ambi¬ 
tious eon of the London tradesman occupied a place in 
the calendar, as Saint Thomas k Becket. As to the 
cathedral where the murder was committed, it was con¬ 
sidered desecrated; the bells were not rung; whilst all 
tho hangings were taken from the walls, and the 
crucifixes veiled, the services being conducted in the 
chapter-house, without ebantiog, till the fllst of Decem¬ 
ber, 1171, when the building was le-consecrated with 
great solemnity. 

Attention must now he directed to tho affairs 'of 
Ireland; which country, in 1171, tho powerful Henry 
annexed to his dominions. He had long contem¬ 
plated the conquest of Ireland, and had even obtained a 
bull (as the papal edicts or ordinances are called) from 
the pope, giving his sanction to the scheme, and 
chorgiug the iohabitants of the doomed island to 
submit to the Knglish king as their lawful sovereign. 
But Henry’s bands were so full of other business, and 
ho was so occupied by his quarrel with Becket, that for 
a long time he laid the pope’s bull aside, and kept its 
existence a secret. Ireland, however, was destined to 
fall beneath his sway, not so much from the power of bis 
sword, as from the quarrels of its own itthabjtante. 

In the early part of Henry’s reign, Ireland was 
divided into five different kingdoms, which were ealled 
Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, and Connaught. 
Each of these liad its own king; but Rodetic O’Connor, 
King of Connaught, was, by common consent, regarded 
as tho supreme sovereign, and nominal lord of tho whole 
island. The Irish were Christians, and many of their 
clergy were very learned men; but tho people were 
extremely savage and barbarous. Dermot Moemorrogfa, 
or MacMurchad (for bis name is differently spelt) was , 
the King of Leinster. He was a man of great sine and 
ferocity; and on ono occasion, when be thought his 
nobles were getting too much power, he suddenly seixed 
seventeon of them, put several to death, and tore out 
the eyes of the remainder. Tiernau O’Buaro, the lord 
of Breffny, a largu district in Leinster, and the deter¬ 
mined foe of Maemorrogb, had a vefy beautiful wife, 
named Dovergilda. This lady, who; it seems, was quite < 
as false as she was beautiful, encouraged the fierce ^ng 
of Leinster to seise and carry her off with him during 
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the absence of her husband. Haemorrogh did not re¬ 
quire much invitation, so be not only ran away with 
thd lady, but with a good deal of her husband’s property 
into the bargain. In consequence of this outrage, a 
petty war was kept up between him and O’Kuavc for 
several ^ears; and the latter, being at last assisted by the 
King of Connaught, and by many of Maemorrogb’s own 
lubjectSjWho were disgusted with his tyrannyjtho seducer 
was driven from his kingdom, and compelled to flee to 
England for safety. 

Maomorrogb, however, was not the sort of man to bo 
easily subdued, and he determined at any sacrifleo to 
regain bis lost sovereignty. Uc landed at Bristol in the 
summer of 1167, intending to solicit the assistance of 
the English king, of whose wisdom and power ho had 
beard so much. Ifenry was at Guienne, on the conti¬ 
nent, and there the exiled Irishman wont to seek him. 
He was received with great courtesy by the English 
monarch, who haid not forgotten his own project of in¬ 
vading Ireland; but he was not then prepared for so 
important an action, so he merely received an oath of 
allegiance from Macinorrogh, who promised to bo his 
true vassal and qpbject. This ho did in the hope that 
Henry would undertake his cause, and place him on bis 
throne again; hut that cautious monarch only gave him 
letters patent, by which he empowered all bis subjects, 
who wore so disposed, to assist tbo Irish prince to re¬ 
cover his dominions. 

Maemorrogh showed the king’s letters to a great 
many nobles and adventurers, and made them liberal 
promises if they would assist him; but for a long time 
none of them seemed inclined to do so. At Icugth, a 
son of the Earl of Pembroke, Kicbard de Clare, Earl of 
Strigbul [Qtiepstow], who was commonly known as Karl 
Strongbow, entered into an arrangement with him, by 
which be was to collect such an army as would replace 
Maemorrogh on his throne, on condition that the Irish 
king gave him his daughter Eva in marriage, and 
secured him the succession to his kingdom. After this, 
Maemorrogh went into Wales, where ho was fortunate 
enough to enlist two young nobles in hU cause, and 
then returned privately to his own country. 

Maurioo Fitzgerald and Kobert Fitzetephens, tlie 
Welsh allies of the deposed Irish prince, flrst sailed to 
his assistance in 1169, each with a small body of troops; 
but they were well armed, and well disciplined, so they 
soon proved their superiority to the native Irish, and 
Maemorrogh was again made King of Leinster. After 
pne of the battles which took place before this event 
wah accomplished, 3U0 newly-severed heads were brought 
and piled'in hc&ps at the feet of Maemorrogh; the 
• savage prince turned them over one by one^ to see if 
he knew any of them. At last he recognised the head 
of a man who had boon bis bitter enemy; taking it by 


the hair^ he uttered a cry of joy, and, thanking 
God for his triumph, he, like a merciloss and beastly 
savage, bit away tbo nose and lips of the ghostly 
object. , 

Eneouraged by -their success, MaemOrrogb and bis 
English friends now contemplated obtaining the sove¬ 
reignty of tho whole island; hut before they attempted 
BO bold an exploit, th<7 wrote to Earl Strogigbow, who, 
though he had been collecting troops, had not y6t set 
foot in Ireland. Strongbow arrived in the month of 
September, 1170, bringing with him a small, but well- 
appointed army. They marched almost immediately 
upon the city of Waterford, overcame the citizens, 
slaughtering them without mercy, leaving the streets 
flllcd with fearful heaps of mangled corpses, and many 
of tho houses blackened masses of charred and smoking 
ruins. Hero they were joined by Maemorrogh and his 
other fricnd8,.Fitzgerald and Fitzstephen; and there at 
once, before the piles of dead were bidden beneath tho 
blood-Boakod dust of that desolalo city, was Earl 
Strongbow married to the Princess Eva. 

Again tho banners of tho invaders floated proudly in 
tho air, and the English were on their march to Dublin; 
and there again they were joined by the fierce Mae¬ 
morrogh, who had led his native Irish troops by a short 
way among the mountains. The inhabitants, terrified 
at the power and success of their foreign enemies, would 
have purchased peace on almost any terms; but tho 
cruel invaders, who seem to havo banished all feelings 
of humanity from their mailed bosoms, assaulted the 
city, murdered, plundered, and burnt in every direction; 
and Dublin became, also, a heap of ruins. Boon after 
this, Maemorrogh died, and Strongbow became sovereign 
of Leinster, in the right of his wifo Eva, with a good 
chance of becoming king of the entire island. The 
native Irish princes, alarmed at their danger, besieged 
Dublin, where Strongbow was then posted, with an 
army of 30,000 men; but ho soon defeated them, and 
then there remained no ono in Ireland so bold as to 
challenge his authority. 

King Henry had not been indifferent to what was 
passing in Ireland; be bad permitted Strongbow and 
his associates to hunt down the prey, but bo was re¬ 
solved that none but himself should seize and enjoy it, 
so he sent a command to tho wrl to appear before him 
in person. Strongbow accordingly went to England, 
and appeased the anger of tho king by the most humble 
submission. Ho surrendered into his hands the city of 
Dublin, and all tho other towns and forts which ho 
hold along tho coast of Ireland; upon which Henry 
permitted him to retain his otiicr possessions so long as 
he acknowledged Jiimself a vassal of tho English crown. 
Then the king, who had collected a powerful army, 
embarked with it for Ireland, taking with him Earl 
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Strongbow; and, in the autuma of 1171, they landed 
at a place called the Crook, near Waterford. 

Henry and hie army made a triampbant progrees 
through Ireland, atad receiyed the hom^ of its native 
princee, who readily submitted to his authority. He 
remained some months in the green island, and held 
hie court at Publin, where a temporary building of 
wieker«worl^ was- oonstruoted for his accommodation. 
The Irish nobles were astonished at bis wealth and 
magnificence; 'and no less astonished at seeing tho 
powerful English king and his courtiers dining upon 
roasted cranes, which the latter esteemed a great luxury, 
but the former regarded as. loathsome and unnatural. 
However, when they feasted with the king, they were 


persuaded ta taste the erane^ aad at length ate them 
with as great a relish as the English did. At the 
present day, people are mneh too apt to fancy eustdlns 
that they are not familiar with to be offensive lidj* 
culoiis, whidb, on a further acquaintance, are found to 
be both pleasing and reasonable. Forbearance and 
courtesy towards people whose habits and manneis are 
strange anff odd to us, is not the least important of th^ 
many lemons taught by the perusal of history.—^After 
bis su^sses, King Henry remained in Ireland until 
April, 1172, on account of tho stormy state of tho 
weather; and then, embarking at Wexford, sot sail for 
EDgland.*“ThU8 was Ireland brought into subjection to 
the English rule. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

COXOLVSION OF THE REIOX OP nEMET TUB BEOOSD.—A.D, 1172—1189. 


S ENRY was now at tho height of human 
' power and prosperity. Ho had, by im- 
^ mense concessions, entirely appeased the 
anger of the pope, who, on account of the 
murder of Becket, had been exceedingly 
irritated against him; and he was at peace with his 
clergy, who had learned to respect his great talents, and 
bow deferentially to his authority. lie was esteemed 
by his people at homo for liis good govorament; and 
admired or feared b^all the princes of Europe for his 
wisdom and power. The French king, and some other 
continental sovereigns, were jealous of this prosperity, 
and through their schemes tho great English king 
received a painful -blow from a quarter where he had 
every reason to expect obedience and affection. This 
blow was inflicted by the hands of his own children. 

At this period of his reign (1172), King Henry had 
four sons^Henry, who was eighteen years of age; 
Richard, sixteen; Geoffrey, fifteen; and John, five. 
His first>bom, William, died young. The king had 
made a princely provision for all bis sons. The oldest, 
Henry, he named bis successor in the kingdom of 
England, tho duchy of Normandy, and the counties of 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. Richard was to have the 
duchy of Guienno, and county of Poietou. Geoffrey 
was to succeed to Brittany; and Ireland was to recog¬ 
nise John as its future *8o'vereign. By this arrunge- 
ment each of his sons would he a prince and ruler; 
and no sovereign, io Europe could have left- to his 
children a more brilliant and wealthy patrimony. But 
these sons, so loved and cored fi>r, were destitute of 


natural affeotion, and, instead of being a glory and a 
blessing to their father, became his curse and source of 
sorrow. 

Henry, tho oldest, who had, os previously mentioned, 
boon married, wlnlc a child, to Margaret, the infant 
daughter of the French king,'was crownwl King of 
England during the lifetime of his father, iu order to 
remove any ohanco of dispute as-to his succession, bo 
fond was tho royal father of his vain and foolish son, 
that, at the feast which followed the coronation, he 
even waited upon tho prince at table. It yrould have 
been graceful in tlie young mau not to have accepted 
this humiliating instance of affection ou the part of his 
father; but if his royal parent insisted upon it, he 
should, at least, have received it with thankful grati¬ 
tude. A very different feeUngi however, appears to 
have influenced him; for when his father observed that 
“ never king was more royally served,” the arrogant 
prince turned to his courtiers, and remarked, “ that it 
was nothing extraordinary if the son of a count should 

serve tho son of a king I” , 

Prince Heniy and his bride, Margaret, were crowned 
at the same time; and they then went on a visit to 
the court of the lady’s father, the King of Franco. 
Louis Vir., who was jealous of tho great power of 
Henry, and anxious to injure him iu any way, took thq 
opportunity afforded by this visit of poisoning tho 
mind of tho young prince ^inst his* own father, and 
exciting him to rebellion. He tdld the ungrateful » 
youth, who readily listened to him, that, as he was 
crowned, he had a right .cither to the throne of Eng- 
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land, or the duoal eliair of Normuidj. The prinee, 
acting upon this pemioiooi advioe, upon his return to 
Bingland, demanded either one or the other of those 
oountriee from his father, that he and his queen might 
hare the means of supporting their lofty rank. To 
demand his fiither’e crown while that father was in 
the full maturity of mind and person, and a hundred¬ 
fold better capable of governing than himself, was both 
insolent and ridtoulous; but the prince pretended to be 
much astonished when this strange demand was refused; 
made use of some abrupt and disrespectful language to 
his royal parent; and, soon after, fled secretly to Franco. 
The king’s wife, Eleanor, was a jealous and revengeful 
woman; lior husband’s neglect had aroused in her a 
spirit of bitterness towards him; so she persuaded her 
sons Eicbard and Geoffrey that they also had a riglit 
to the possessions of their father during liis life, and 
urged them to fly and join their brother at the French 
court. The ungrateful boys adopted their mother’s 
advice; and the queen, after disguising herself as a 
man, was about to follow them; bub Henry being 
informed of her intention, sho was arrested by his 
order, and thrown into prison, where she remained for 
a period of sixteen years. 

King Henry sent ambassadors to the French court, 
to demand that bis sons should be given up to him; 
but Louis answered, that there was no King of Eng¬ 
land except tbo young Prince Henry; and ho then 
took an oath to assist the son in driving the father out 
of his kingdom. The rebellious boys were also joined 
by many discontented 'English barons, who disliked the 
strictness of Henry’s just government, and longed for a 
return of the times when they used to issue from their 
massive stone castles, plunder tbo surrounding countiy, 
burn tbo villages, and murder travellers for tbeir pro¬ 
perty. Such enormities they had committed with 
impunity during the unhappy reign of Stephen; and 
they sighed for a return of that age of unchecked 
violence. The King of Scotland also entered into 
an alliance with the unpatural sons of King 
Henry. 

Father and sons both applied to the pope, who, to his 
credit, refused to sanction the unnatural behaviour of 
the latter, and even excommunicated them; but as the 
interests of the deigy were not concerned fn the 
struggle, they did not muoh intetforo, and the excom¬ 
munication was found to poseess very little effect. 
These strange papal denunciations seem only to have 
• been powerful in the cause of mischief. As the curse 
of words failed to rostoro the princes to a sense of their 
duty, the corse of war followed. Several petty battles 
took place betwe^ the troops of King Henry on the 
one side, and tlio armies of ids sons and their abettors 
on the other; but the active Henry, who had purchased 


the assittaaoe of 20,000 Braban^ons, was on eaoh ocoa- 
sion the victor. 

Tbo French king then desired a peace: Hemy was 
not averse to this; for the heart of the father shrunk 
from making war upon bis sons. The two inonoiohs 
met in an open plain between Gisors and Trie; and 
Henry had the grief of beholding bis three graceless 
sons in the retinue of his mortal onemy He made 
them the most literal and extravagant offers if they 
would only lay down tbeir arms and return to him, as 
sons to a father; and to his eldest, Henry, he promised 
even half the revenues of his kingdom upon that simple 
condition. Perhai» these noble and touching offers 
might have been accepted; but the Earl of Leicester, 
who had taken the side of the princes, and no doubt 
dreaded a reconciliation, offered so gross an insult to 
King Henry, that the meeting broke up in confusion. 

Henry was now threatened by wars abroad, and 
rebellions at home; bis eldest son and the French king 
attacked the frontiers of Normandy; Geoffrey again 
drew the sword against bis father in Briltany; and 
Richard, who afterwards became so famous a warrior, 
headed an army against him in Poictou and Guieunc. 
The great-hearted king was soon in the field, and his 
valour and activity were rapidly heating down the 
opposition of Lis ungrateful cliildren, when be was 
suddenly recalled to England by the news that the Soots 
were devastating its norihorn counties, that the standard 
of rebellion was raised against him by several powerful 
barons, and that bis eldest son and the Earl of Flanders 
were then upon the seas, witli a formidable fleet, ready 
for the invasion of England. For a moment Henry’s 
hcioio spirit seems to have quailed under theso 
numerous dangers; the ingratitude of his children 
pierced his heart, and sat heavily upon bis soul. His 
enemies were endeavouring to rob him of the affections 
of the people by reviving the memory of Becket’s 
murder, and charging him with the guilt of its perpe¬ 
tration. Grief inclines the mind to religion; the spirit 
bruised by man seeks consolation by trying to approach 
nearer to God; the king also felt it was ftecessary to 
disabuse the popular mind of any prejudice which might 
exist against him with respect to the death of Bocket; 

\ and he adopted a very singular means of accomplish¬ 
ing this end, and, at tbo same time, pouring out the 
sorrows of his overcharged heart. 

Hurrying over to England, he landed at Southampton 
on the 6tb of July, 1474, from whence he immediately 
rode to Canterbury, travelliog all night, and taking no 
refreshment but broad and whter. When he camo in 
sight of the majestic towers Of the cathedral, ho dis¬ 
mounted from his horse, and takipg off his sandals, 
walked the rest of the distance barefooted. With 
lacerated and bleeding feet, on the 10th of July he 
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enter^ tbe sacred pile, and descending into the orjpt, 
threw himself, in an^agony of tears, npon the grave o! 
the ardihishop. He seems to have made the clergy 
aware of his intention; for the Bishop of London then 
ascended the pulpit, and delivered a kind of apology 
for the nnhappy monarch to the multitdde of jjeople 
who bad oollected to see this strango instance of ro;al 
humiliation. Be it known to you,” said the bishop, 
“as many as are here present, that Henry, King of 
Kngland, invoking, for his soul's salvation, Ood and 
the holy martyrs, solemnly protests before you all, 
that ho never ordered, or knowingly caused, or even 
desired, tho death of the saint; but, aa possibly the 
murderers took advantage of some words imprudently 
pronounced, he *has come to do penance before the 
bishops here assembled, and has consented to submit 
bis naked flesh to the rods of discipHne.” 

When the bishop had concluded lii'^ discourse, the 
king rose from the grave of Becket, on which lie 
had boon lying prostrate, walked through the church 
and cloisters to tho ohapter-hou<tc, and Inking off tho 
upper part of bis dtess, lie knelt, and presented his 
niiked back to be scourged by all the bishops and monks 
there present, amountjng to about eighty. A more 
extraordinary scene than this, perhaps, never occurred 
in any age or country; the most powerful king in 
Europe, kneeling, half naked,^ with matted hair and 
haggard looks, to be scourged by a number of priests, 
in expiation of a sin which ho had never committed. 
Tho bishops and abbots first approached with their 
knotted cords, and each of them gave the king several 
lashes, saying, as ho did t>o, “Even as Christ was 
scourged for tlic sins of men, so bo thou scourged for 
thine own sins.” The monks followed the bishops and 
abbots, and the king knelt the whole time, and received 
a portion of his punisbmont from every one. There is 
littlo doubt but that the blows were lightly dealt; for 
the monks looked somo day to be abbots, the abbots to 
be bishops, and the bishops to be archbishops; and they 
all knew, bowpver depressed in spirits or fortune Henry 
was at that moment, that ho was a talented prince, and 
would probably soon be again in possession of his usual 
cheerfnlhess and power. When the whipping was over, 
the king descended again to the vaults of the cathedral, 
and Ihero, amidst the damp and gloomy resting-places 
of the dead, ho threw himself once more upon the grave 
of the murdered Beoket. In this loathsome charnel- 
house he remained the whole day aifd night, passing his 
time In tears and prayers. ^ When the morning broke, 
when tho birds chirped and carolled on the green 
boughs which waved gently outside the sculptured walls, 
and the rich rays of a midsummer sun streamed through 
the painted windows of the vast edifice, the king rose, 
and leaving tho vault, went into tho body 


cathedral, and prayed before all the altars and vsiUos. 
The penance was then completed; and having didnk 
some holy water, Henry mounted his hone and rod^ 
away to London. Some writers have aoonaed luma of 
hypooriqr in this strange act of penitential devotion; 
but, when-we consider his political diffioultie^ and bis 
domestic sorrows, things which will bow down the 
minds and soften the hearts of the strongest men, 
extraordinary as tho proceeding was, there is good 
reason to believe that he was sincere in the perfonnsnoe 
of it, . 

When the king reached his palaco he was seized with 
a burning fever, the natural results of the exposure and 
fatiguo be had undergone. For five days and nights 
ho lay parched and restless, and then word was brought 
him that tho King of Scots—known as William tho 
Tiion, from the device of the king of beasts borne on 
his shield—was taken prisoner. Instantly he was 
another man; his illness left him as if by magic; his 
whole strength of body and hilarity of mind retomed, 
and ho was soon again on horseback at the bead of a 
numerous army of his o^vn snbjoots; for the people 
pitiod tbeir king, whose troubles proeoSded from his 
unnatural children, and they flocked to bis standard in 
thousands. Tho Scots were bumbled, and glad to sue 
tor peace; tho English rebels laid down tbeir arms, 
and bought tbeir pardon by the surrender of their 
castles; the Earl of Flanders, baffled and bumbled, was 
glad to be reconciled with tho great EDg!is>h king; and 
two of the rebellions princes, Henry and Geoffrey, 
submitted to their father. The turbulent young 
Eicfaard, wlio already loved fighting for fighting's sake, 
held out for a littlo while longer; hnt he, too, was 
soon glad to lay down his arms, and aebept*tbo 
forgiveness of his generous sire. The extreme element 
of Henry to these vanquished foes was remarkable in 
tliat 1^6 of sternness and cruelty. The only one to 
whom he dealt with severity was tho King of Bcotland, 
whoso attack upon him, in favour of his rebellious sons, 
bad been most ungenerous and uncalled for. Henry kept 
that monarch in prison until he consented to sacrifioo 
the independoooo of his kingdom, and, on his knees, 
acknowledge himself to ho tho vassal of the English 
crown. Much of this wonderful success of Henry in 
war was no doubt attributable to his untiring industry. 
He travelled from place to place with a rapidity which 
astonuhed bis foes, and drew from his old enomy, the 
French king, the remark, tliat “The King of England 
neither rides on land, nor sails on water, hut flies 
through tbo air like a bird. In a momeijt be flits from 
Ireland to England, in another frpm England to 
France.” 

And now, for eight happy years, peace prevailed in 
England; summer and winter came and went, and the 
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sword rcmaiocd in its scabbard; seed-time and harvest- 
time succeeded each other; the earth was watered by 
'the sweet dews of heaven, and not by the blood of its 
chj^ldren; and plenty and prosperity smiled in the 
homesteads of the humblest. During this period 
Henry greatly improved the system of jurisprudence, 
and the administration of the laws. He abolished the 
practice of commuting, by fines, tho ‘commission of 
murder, and other heinous crimes j those fines being, 
not in accordance with the wealth of the accused, but, 
in the cases of murder, varied according to the rank 
and position of the victim. He improved tbo imperfect 
jury system which then existed, and rendered it nearly 
tbo samo as it is at present; and he instituted the 
circuits through the provinces, to be annually taken by 
the judges for the administration of justice. The trial 
by ordeal still existed; but it was greatly modified, and 
was not often resorted to; and tho trial by jury was 
made the rule, that by ordeal the exception. Henry 
also took measures for tho defence of the country; 
ordaining, that all who possessed land should provide 
themselves with arms, and be ready to come forward in 
the service of .their country when required. 

At the end of this period—in 1183—King Henry’s 
sons began to quarrel among themselves; the princes 
Henry and Geoffrey making war upon their brother 
Richard. The king, who seems to have dearly loved 
them all, interposed and made peace between them; 
but these unnatural sons and brothers were incapable 
of long remaining in concord together; and Prince 
Geoffrey even declared, that “ they could never possibly 
live in peace with one another, unless united in a 
common war against their own father.” Shortly after¬ 
wards Prince Henry again revolted against his father; 
but, is about a month, deserted his followers, and 
besought bis parent’s forgiveness. It was instantly 
accorded; and shortly after be again deserted and be¬ 
trayed bis noble and affectionate sire; and, joining bis 
brother Geoffrey, who also was in arms against his 
father, prepared to give him battle. The wicked 
career of this modern Absalom, who seemed so anxious 
to become a parricide, was suddenly arrested by a power 
alike heedless of hypocrisy, and deaf to entreaties. 
A sudden illness seized him at Chateau-Martel, near 
IjimogoB; and tho treacherous prince himself felt that 
the hand of death was upon him. In this situation 
bo was seized with an agony of remorse for his per¬ 
fidious conduct to his father, for whom he sent, im¬ 
ploring him to visit and forgive him. The royal parent 
would have hurried to the bedside of bis repentant son, 
but his advisers very properly represented, that this 
message might be a falsehood, and a snare laid to effect 
bis assassination. He was compelled to admit the. pro¬ 
bability of such a revolting circumstancej so, taking a 


ring from his finger, he sent it to hi# dying son, as s 
token of his forgiveness and affeotion. 

The ring was presented: tho ^ilty and imtched 
prince pressed it earnestly^ to bis lips, and begged the 
attendant priests to drag him, with a rope^ out of bed, 
and lay him on a heap of ashes, tliat he noight expire in 
an act of penance for his numerous and monstrous deeds 
of filial ingratitude. Death soon olose^ this scene of 
terror; and in 1183, the royal profligate, then in bis 
twenty-seventh year, breathed his last. When King 
Henry beard of the death of his son he was seized with 
the deepest affliction; three times did that strong man 
faint away; and then, with many tears, he accused him¬ 
self of hard-bcartedness for refusing the last request of 
tbo prince. 

After the burial of Henry, Prince Geoffrey craved and 
received bis father's forgiveness; and for a few months 
this strange family lived in peace. Then the covetous 
or ambitious Geoffrey suddenly demanded of his father 
tbo earldom of Anjou, and, meeting with a refusal, once 
again Bed to the French court, and levied troops to 
fight against his father. But it seemed as if the hand 
of God interposed to punish these ungrateful sous; for, 
soon after Geoffrey’s arrival in Franco [a.d. 1186], be 
was dismounted at a tournament, and trampled to 
death beneath tbo feet of the horses who were prancing 
proudly round tbo gaudy lists. He left a widow, tbo 
Lady Constance, who, soon after his death, became a 
mother; her child was named Arthur; he was the un¬ 
happy Prince Arthur whose sad tragedy, during tho 
reign of his uncle John, has always excited so much 
grief and pity. 

Louis VII, of Franco was dead; and his son, 
Philip II., a bold and clever prince, succeeded him. 
Philip gave Geoffrey very grand funeral, and then 
invited King Henry’s third son, Riobard, to come and 
ECO him. Richard accepted the invitation, and he and 
Philip lived together, apparently in great concord and 
affection. But the crafty young King of Franco had 
his ends to serve; and the result of this visit was, that 
Richard once more [a.d. 1167] robollra against his 
father, once mere failed in his wicked design, and once 
more received the pardon of his fond, forgiving parent. 

In a preceding chapter, the efforts which were made 
throughout Europe to rescue the tomb of the Saviour 
from the bands of the Turks and Saracens, have been 
mentioned. After hundreds of thousands of men bad 
perished by tho fatigues of tho journey, by siokness,* 
and by tho sword, the soldiers of the cross triumphed; 
Jerusalem was taken, its inhabitants, butchered'with 
a frightful feroeity, aud conqueiors, wirii blood- 
bupattered arms and faces, threw themselves upon tho 
ground before the tomb of'Jesus, and gave way to tho 
most extravagant acts of devotion^ Jerusalem was 
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captured in tlie ^ear 1099, and the famous Ciodfrey of 
Bouillon was crowned king of the Holy City. But the 
Saracens, though crushed for a time, again made head, 
and reduced their Christian conquerors to great distress. 
A second crusade was undertaken in 1U7, in which 
more than 200,000 men are said to have perished; hub 
still the Christians were unable to retain their supre* 
macy, and at length a Saracen prince^ of great bravery 
and talent, named Saladin, drove them from Jerusalem 
[a.d. 1167], and established himself as its ruler. When 
this news reached Europe, Pope Urban III. is said to 
have died of grief in consequence; and his successors, 
Gregory and Clement, devoted themselves to exhort the 
potentates of Europe to revive ibis terrible contest. 
The English king responded to the call, 'and so did 
Philip of France; both of them received the symbol of 
tbe cross from the hands of the Archbishop of Tyre, and 
both solemnly swore to become soldiers of Christ, and 
** brothers-in-arms for the causo of God.” 

War, however, cannot be carried on without money; 
so Henry imposed a heavy tax upon his people, for the 
purpose of gotling ready an army to go to Jerusalem ; 
and as this tax did not yield a sufficient sum to enable 
him to accomplish bis intention, he sullied his usual 
justico by extorting an immense amount from tlio Jews, 
But an event occurred, which not only prevented Henry 
from going to tiio Holy Hand, but shortened and em¬ 
bittered the remainder of his existence. 

His son Bicbard bad been affianced, when a boy, to 
the Lady Alice, or Adelais, the sister of Philip tlio 
French king. When the parties were old enough for 
tbo marriage to bo solemnised, tbe lady was residing at 
the English court; but Richard, wlio was at war with 
his father, was of course absent from it. Tlio prinoo 
was not an ardent lover; indeed, he seems to liavo been 
quite indifferent about tho princess, and never even 
claimed her until a strange report ^vas spread abroad 
that his father himself loved her. Whether this was 
true, or a mere idlo talc, cannot now bo determined; 
but it should bo remembered that Henry was in his 
fifty-sixth ycaiyand it is rational to suppose that so 
wise a monarch would not, at that age, endeavour to 
win the affections of a young girl, especially of one who 
was engaged to his own son. It does not seem, either, 
that Prince Richard believed the rumour; or, indifferent 
as he was to the attractions of tbe princess, he would 
not, under such circumstances, have been willing to 
fulfil his engagement of marrying her. 

But Richard, who feared that bis father intended to 
disinherit him for his repeated acts of ingratitude, and 
place his younger brother John on the throne instead, now 
imperatively demanded the fiand.of the Princess Alice, 
and also that hia father should proclaim him heir both 
to the crown of England and bis continental possessions. 


Henry, who remembered how hiS eldest son had*be¬ 
haved to him after such an act of generosity, resolutely 
refused. Richard was indignant; bh joined tbe French - 
king [a.d. 1188], and defied hia father; and tbe 
English king ‘rushed from the scone of meeting, hts 
heart breaking with grief at the conduct of his children. 
The iron constitution of Henry now gave way; his 
affections had been repeatedly trampled upon by tfiose 
whom he most Loved; be lost his health and activity; 
he experienced several reverses in war; many of his 
barons deserted him and joined his son; sickness and 
sorrow paralysed his efforts; and tho almost broken¬ 
hearted king was compelled, in this prostrate condition, 
to purchase peace from bis own son and the French 
king upon any terms they wero pleased to dictate. 

Among other conditions, ho was required to pardon 
all liis barons and vassals who had deserted him to join 
Iticliard. He consented to do so; indeed, be consented 
to everything demanded front him, for a dim apathy 
had clouded bis great and once active mind, and he 
seemed regardless both of tlie extent of tho demands 
made upon him, and tho humility of his concessions. 
With a heavy sigh be turned in his bed, and desired to 
see tho list of the traitors whom he was to*forgive. It 
was handed to him, and the first namo upon it was that 
of his youngest and darling son, John—the only one of 
his legitimate children who had never before rebelled or 
fought against him. Until that sad moment bo bad 
been ignorant of this wicked desertion, and the know¬ 
ledge of it fell upon him like a thunderbolt. With a 
cry of despair he started up in his bod, hia sunken eyes 
glared wildly, and his white lips qiuvcrcd as ho asked, 
in tones of hysterical agony, “ Is it true that John, tho 
child of my heart, whom I have loved and cherish^ 
more than all tbo rest, and for love of whom ^ have 
drawn down on uiy head all tbeso troubles, bath verily 
betraye^ envoys told him that it was even 

so. Falling back in bis bod despairingly, and turning 
his face to the wall, tbe broken-hearted king exclaimed, 
“ Now let everything go os it will; I have no longer 
any care for myself or tbo world.” 

His attendants removed their dying sovereign to tho 
beautiful castle of Cbiuon, near Sauraur, by tho side of 
which flowed tho river Loire; it had been a favourite 
spot of his in happier times, but its pleasant scenery 
brought him no consolation then. It was evident that 
his last hour was approaching; his mind wandered, and 
ho now and then uttered some rambling exclamations 
with reference to Ins fallen fortunes and the ingratitude 
of his children. “Shame!” he cried, **oh, sb.'imo! a 
conquered king I I a conquered king I Oursed bo the 
day on wliiob 1 was born, and cursodof God the children 
I leave behind me.” Soon afterwards he sighed heavily 
and sank back into tho arms of his natural son Geoffrey, 
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who had ever been meet affectionate and dutiful to him: 
tho trials of tlfb royi|^ &ther were over—ho was no more. 

He died on the 6th of July, USD, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his ago, and the thirty-fifth of his 
reign. Ko sooner was he dead than his body was 
deserted by his attendants, who stripped it of every¬ 
thing of value, and even robbed the roont of its 
furniture. At length tho last duties of the survivors 
were paid to the dead monarch; his body was oonveyed 
to tho abbey of Fontevraud, and there it was met by i 
Prince Bicliard, who seems to have experienced some 
feelings of remorso for the unnatural conduct which had 
caused his father’s death. Uncovering, the. face of the 
corpse, which still boro an awful expression of mental 
anguish, he gazed upon it for some time in a sorrowful 
manner; then shudderiugly replacing tho ccrc-clotfa, 
he knelt for a little while in prayer. He had not been 
more guilty than his brothers; but it was bis last act of 
parricidal rebellion that had cleft his father’s heart, and 
brought him prematurely to the grave with anguish. 
There was an old superstition, universally believed by 
our ancestors, tliat the body of a murdered man would 
burst out bleeding afresh at the touch or presence of its 
murderer. It was reported that the corpse of King 
Henry bled from the nostrils on the appearance of bis 
son Kichard. Of courso this could not have happened, 
for, at tho moment of death, tho blood Hows back into 
the heart, and the little which is left in the veins con¬ 
geals into a mass, and loses its fluid state. It could 
not, therefore, have poured from the body except by a 
miracle; and we know that miracles ceased from the 
time that tho apostles were called from the earth to an 
eternity of glory. They were performed os evidences of 
the divlno ofigtn of the religion of the hcaven-dcscendcd 
Jesus; and that object accomplished, they ceased for 
ever. But though we must reject this story respecting 
the body of King Henry, it is mentioned to sbbw that, 
even then, despite the brilliancy of his rank and the 
amount of his power, the future King of England was 
regarded by his people as a parricide. 

Very different accounts exist of King Henry’s per¬ 
sonal character; and be certainly soems to havo been 
a singular mixture of both virtues and vices. That he 
was the most illustrious of the Herman kings that had 
yet ruled England, and that his long reign was produc¬ 
tive of many blessings to the countiy, cannot easily bo 
disputed. Ho found the land in ruin, and the people 
in despair; he left the one prosperous^ and tho other 
contented. His ambition was enormous; and be used 
to say, in ^s hours of triumph, that the whole world 
was not too mnch for the dominion of one great man. 
He never hesitated to servo this ambition by any means 
in his power; and ho is said to have been a perfect 
master of dissimulation, and to have hesitated at no 


falsehood if it could promote his aims. He was also 
exceedingly passionate, and impatient of all contradic¬ 
tion, resembling a tiger in his fits of fury; an nn&ithful 
husband, and much attached to pleasure. On the other 
hand, he was dignified, generous, and very affectionate 
to those to whom he was attached. He did not possess 
that cruelty which ,bo often disgraced the characters of 
princes of his time; but though bai^hty and over¬ 
bearing to the proud,.be was gentle to the distressed, 
and affable to the poor. He was graceful and engaging 
in conversation, very moderate at table, fond of Uteia- 
turo and discussion, singularly industrious, and capable 
of bearing much fatigue without injuiy. 

A singular story is told, which admirably illustrates 
his indifference to tho pleasures of good living. One 
day the monks and prior of Saint Swilbin presented 
themselves before him, and, in a very lamonteblo 
manner, complained, that tho Abbot of Winchester, 
who was also their abbot, bad cut off three dishes from 
their table. “ Indeed,” said the king; and how many 
has he left you ? ” “ Only ten,” replied thrso glutton¬ 

ous monks, who tried to look at him as lean and miser¬ 
able as their well-fed and comfortabTo state would 
permit. “ Ten! ” exclaimed Henry in astonishment; 
“ why, I myself only have three dishes at my table, and 
I shall enjoin your bishop to reduce yonra to the same 
number,” The looks of tho disappointed monks, as 
t hey retired from the presence of their austere sovereign, 
must have been downcast and ridiculous enough. This 
luxury on their part was doubtlosi the more offensive 
to the temperate Henry, from tho fact, that the Kor- 
mans, though very choice in their eating, were seldom 
guilty of tho coarso gluttony, end excessive drinking, 
which characterised the Saxons. There is an old Nor¬ 
man proverb, which shows that the manners of that 
people were simple and temperate. It runs thus> 

To rise at five, to dine at nine, 

To sup at five, to bed at nine, 

. Makes a man live to ninety-nine. 

Tills proverb gives also some idea of tho domestic 
arrangements of our Norman ancestors. With all tbeir 
vices and foibles, they were unacquainted with that 
groat modem folly of turning night into day. 

A very interesting description of Henry’s personal 
appearance is contained in a letter from bis confidential 
friend and agent, Peter of Blois, to the Archbishop of 
Palermo; a part of which deserves extracting, for it is 
quite a portrait in words. ** You are aware that bis 
complexion and his hair inclined to red; but tho 
approach of old age bath altered this, and tho hair is 
turning grey. Ho is of^iddle size, such that among 
short men ho seems tall, and even apaong tall ones not 
the least in stature. His head is spherical, os if it wore 
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the seat of gredt wiidozo, and tho special sanotuaty of 
deep schemes. In aiae, it is such as to correspond well 
with the neck andttie whole body. His eyes are round, 
and, while he is calm, dovo'like and quiet; but when 
he is angry they flash fire^ onS are like lightning. His 
hair is not grown scant, bat ho keeps it well cut. His 
face is lipn-like, and almost square. His nose projects 
in a degree pro^rtionate to the symmetry of his whole 
body. His feet are arched; his shins like a horse’s; 
his broad ohest and brawny arms proclaim him to be 
strong, active, and bold. In one of his toes, however, 
part of the nail grows into the flesh, and increases 
enormously, to the injury of tho whole foot. His hands, 
by their coarseness, show the man’s carelessness; he 
wholly neglects all attention to them, and never puts a 
glove on, except he is hawking. Uc every day attends 
mass, councils, and other public business, and stands on 
his feat from morning till night.” 

Besides hia two sons, Richard and John, Henry left 
three daughters, Matilda, Eleanor, and Joan, He also 
had several natural children, two of whom, Geoffrey, 
who attended him in his dying moments, and William 
Longsword, so called from the weapon he carried, at¬ 
tained to some distinction. Their mother was a daughter 
of Walter, Lord Clifford, a barou of Herefordshire. Her 
name was Rosamond; and, on account of her great 
bcHuiy, sho was called ‘*Tho Fair Rosamond.” A . 
romanUo story is told, of Henry’s keeping her in a 
bower, situated in the midst of a maze at Woodstock, 
where it is said his wife, Queen Eleanor, having dis- 
Govcicd the hidden fair one, compelled her to choose 
between being put to death by a dagger which she 
carried, or else by drinking a draught of poison. This 
old talo is now known to bo untrue. Henry loved and 
lived with tho beautiful Rosamond in his youth; but 
long before his death she retired, in a fit of penitonce, 
to the little nunnery of Godestow, and spent the re¬ 
mainder of her life in devotion. The following lines 
were written over her grave:— 

This tomb doth here enclose tho world’s most beauteous 
rose; 

Bose, passing sweet ore while, now nought hut odour 
vUe.” 

I 
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A long time after, the bishop of the diocese ordered 

her bones to bb dug up and thrown oa#of the ehurob, 
because of her unchaste life. This uncharitable ordei^ 
was obeyed; but the nuns, who loved the memoijtof 
poor Rosamond, collected them again, and buried them 
in the chnrcb, near a flower-wreathed cross, under, a 
large i^ne, upon which was engraved these simple 
words:— * 


*' All yon which pass this way, this cross adore, and pray 

That Rosamond’s soul may true rest possess, for aye.” 

During the long and prosperous reign of Hoory, com¬ 
merce began to be more cultivated and respected than 
it had ever before been in England; and London roso 
to be a very important city, exporting goods to distant 
countrios, and receiving in return for them gold and 
spices from Arabia, jewels from Egypt, rare cloths from 
Indio, weapons from Scythia, furs from Norway and 
Russia, and wines from the rich vineyards of Fiance. 
This shows that during Henry’s reign tho people were 
making slow but certain advances in civiliaatioif. Trade, 
industry, and popular intelligenco, not wa^ parade, and 
conquest, are tho foundations on which the real and 
only lasting prosperity of nations can be reared. But 
although Loudon was rising in importance, we must 
not suppose it bore the faintest resemblance to the vast 
and crowded city which it is in the present day. A 
monk, of the name of Fitzstepben, has kft us a curious 
and interesting account of it. Ludgate, he tells us, 
was then the west end of London; from there to West¬ 
minster was nothing but fields and gardens. Moorfields, 
or Finsbury, was a sheet of water, into which ran many 
littlo sticains, that wero employed in turning olc^ rustic¬ 
looking water-mills; tho high grounds about Islington 
and Pentonvillo wero covered with rich grass and fields 
of waving corn; while much of tho country beyond was 
still a thick, romantic forest, where wild boars browsed 
beneath gigantic oaks, where tho foot of the hunter 
sometimes lingered, but iu which, from the time of 
the creation, probably no hamau cieaturo bad ever 
dwelt. 
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RINCE RICHARD was detained upon the 
continent for nearly two montha after the 
burial of his unhappy father j but he bad 
Bont letters to England, commanding the 
instant liberation of his mother, the Queen- 
Dowager Eleanor, from prison; and that lady, who was 
possessed of a strong mind and a hard heart, governed 
the country as regent until her son’s arrival. When 
Richard landed, be proceeded at once to Winchester, 
and took possession of a considerable treasure which his 
fhther had left. Ho was in his thirty-second year when 
he ascended the throne, and his coronation took place 
on the 3rd of September, 1189. It was conducted with 
remarkable magnificence, in the noble old abbey of 
Westminster, where the prince, standiug upon the steps 
of the altar, took from it the regal crown with his own 
bands—an act which was understood to imply that lie 
received it only from the Deity; and, handing it to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that prolate placed it upon 
the bead of the new sovereign. 

The royal ceremony was, however, attended by an 
act of extreme wickedness and cinelty. During the 
reign of Richard’s father, tho Jews had, on most occa¬ 


sions, been treated with much lenity by the English 
sovereign, and that persecuted race had increased con¬ 
siderably in the land. Devoted to the peaceful pursuits 
of^comineree, they were both harmless and valuable 
citizens; but, as they always preferred trading to labour, 
their wealth, and the seeming ease with which they 
obtained it, generally excited the envy and hatred of 
their Christian neighbours. They were also hated from 
religious motives, because their ancestors, more than 
eleven centuries and a*balf before, had put to death the 
Saviour of the world. Tho ignorant and bigoted Chris¬ 
tians did not reflect open the shameful injustice of 
punishing a people for an act committed by the nation 
from which they were descended, and from whom they 
were separated by so vast a period of time. Nor did 
the narrow-minded people of that ago consider, that if 
the Jews then living were in any way guilty of the 
great sin committed by their ancestors so ma^ years 
before, Ood, and not man, was their judge; and that 
none shouldspresume to wrest the sword of vengeance 
icom the awfubhand of the Deity. 

But hatred and intolerance are among the evil pas¬ 
sions which render men and women incapable of calm 
reflection, and even tend to extinguish all feelings of 


gentleness and humanity in their bosoms. The Jews 
were very much disliked; the dead king, Henry, and 
his predecessors, Henry I. and William Rufus, bad been 
accused of favouring them too highly; and Richaid, 
probably to gain popularity with the thoughtless and 
cruel, issued a proclamation, forbidding any Jews to be 
present at his coronation. Before this proclamatiipi 
appeared, many Jews bad prepared rich presents for the 
new king, that they might obtain from him the same 
grace and protection which they had hitherto enjoyed. 
Gifts are geneially welcome, and these wealthy Jews 
presumed to appi oach their sovereign, and to lay their 
I treasures at his feet. Richard accepted the presents, 
and permitted the givers to remain; but a quarrel 
arose between them and the Chiiitians, and the for¬ 
mer were violently driven out of the hall, where tho 
king eat at dinner. A report instantly arose among 
the multitude outside the walls of the palace, that 
Richard had commanded the destruction of tfie per¬ 
secuted people. This supposed Older was too much in 
unison with tho savage feeliugs of the vast mob to be 
neglected; tho Jews were first beaten with staves and 
pelted with stones; and as tho fury of their ossailants 
grew more excited, they were murdered in tho streets, 
with no further pity than if they had been a horde of 
wolves or other dangerous beasts. Many of them fled 
to their houses, and barred the doors; but there the 
mob pursued them, uttering fierce shouts and denun¬ 
ciations ; and, in their horrid fury, setting fire to tho 
dwellings in which the unhappy Jews bad taken refuge. 
Id some cases, men, Women, and cbildrcn perished in 
the flames, while their despairing cries of agony, and 
vain shrieks for assistance, were only answered by savage 
peals of laughter; in others, as thoy were rushing from 
amidst the blazing ruins, they were received upon tho 
points of the swords and spears of their murderers, and 
so perished. In some uAtanees, the aged and the sick 
wore thrown out of the windows ot their own dwellings, 
into fires which had been lit beneath in the streets. 
These monstrous acts of unprovoked barbarity continued 
all one afternoon, the whole night, and the succeeding 
day. Indeed, Ae houses of so many Jews were consumed, 
that it was, at one time, fdhred the whole city would be 
destroyed. 

Richard, as soon as he fbund what was taking place, 
sent some of his chief officers to put down the tumult, 
and afford protcotion. to the wretched victims of this 
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savags ouibraal^of ignorance and guperatition; and at 
length went himself to endeavour to put s stop to the 
tarj and excesses ot the masses. But hours elapsed 
before quiet was restored. Ghlanville, the lord justiciar^ 
was directed to ascertain who were the leaders of the 
riot, and cause them to be punished; but, on inquiry, 
it was found that so many wealthy eitiaens were 
inrolred in it, that it was thought prudent to take no 
fhrther notice of the nutter. All that itichard did, 
was to order three men to be hanged, because they hod 
accidentally burnt the honeea of somo Christians along 
with those of the Jews. Unhappily this dreadful 
masBoore was not confined to London. When the news 
reached the provinces, the ianaties at Norwich, York, 
Stamford, and other places—many of whom really 
thought that in killing a Jew they were doing good 
servioe-^followed the example of those in tho 
metropolis; and the groat majority of Jews then in 
Bngland fell victims to their fury. If these acts of 
barbarity had occurred daring tl)e reign of Henry ZI,, 
they would not have been allowed to pass without strict 
investigation, and a rigid visitation of justice upon 
those who were engaged in them. As it was, tho 
peeoplo were so much interested in the oiusades—and 
so many of the actual murderers of the Jews were soon 
on their way to the Holy Laud~>tbat little or nothing 
was done. 

Richard had taken the cross”—that is, engaged 
himself to join the orasades or holy wars—before the 
death of hie father; and after his coronation—having 
first discarded and disgraeod those who countenanced 
or assisted him in his rebellion against Henry; whilst 
bo retained in tbeir offices the fiiithful sorvants of the 
lito king—all bis thoughts and actions were directed 
to the raising of a sum of money which would enable 
him to embark an army for Palestine. He adopted 
means equally impolitic and injudicious for ibis purpose. 
IZe sold many of the crown lands, royal fortieases, and 
even towns; and deelated that he would sell London 
itself, if he could find any one wealthy enough to buy 
it. All places of profit and honour also ha sold to the 
highest bidder, and eompelted many rich men to lend 
him large sums of monqy, whioh he knew he had 
neither the means nor the ifKention of repaying. The 
royal pardon was also sold to any criminals who were nch 
enough to purefaase it; and the fortresses of Roxburgh 
and Berwick were restored to the King of Scotland^ 
who was released from the obligation of doing homagei, 
except for the poBsessions he held in this country. By 
these means Riohard was enabled to raise an enormous 
army, and a prinoely fleet.* 

Though making such immense preparations for a war 
in tho service of religion (or, rather, in fiivour of what 
the mistaken enthusiasts of that age oonsldeied to he 


the cause of rel%ion), Richard, was by no mean! Yvtj 
devout^ or particular in his own eondnat. Indeed, hb 
loose behaviour sallad down upon him the reproof of • 
sealoos preacher of the enuades, who thought tha^ in 
consideration of bis eainestneas in the oause^ he m4[bt 
presume to condemn the sins of his sovereign. He 
advised Richard to' get rid of his notorious vices, 
particularly his pride, avarice^ and voloptuonsness, 
which be called the king's three daughters. Richard, 
who, with all his evil qualities, had soma sparks of 
goodnoBS in him, and was, besides, gifted with a rmdy 
and brilliant wit, immediately turned upon the 
preacher, and said, with a sarcastio smile, have found 
out fit husbands for all these daughters. My pride I 
bequeath to the haughty Templars and Hospitallen^ 
who are as proud os Lucifer himself. My covetousness 
I give to the white monks of tho Cisteranx order, for 
they oovet the devil and all. But of my voluptuoumess, 
I can bestow it nowhore bettor than on the priests and 
prelates of our time^ for therein have they their most 
felicity.” 

Before Richard sailed for Palestine, ho wished to 
provide for the safety of bis kiugdopa during bis 
absence; or, to speak more correctly, he was anxious to 
prevent any attempt being made to deprive him of the 
crown while he was away. He knew that his brother 
John had cast a longing eye upon the throne, so ho 
appointed Hugh Pudsey, the Bishop of Durham, and 
Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, to be regents of the 
kingdom until his return. Princo John himself bad 
expected to obtain this important position; but, though 
disappointed, he did not complain, for he hoped, and, 
indeed, believed, that his brother would never come 
back alive from Palestine. He was invested* before 
Richard sailed, with the Earldoms of Cornwall, Dorset, 
G-loucestcr, Somerset, Derby, Kottingham, and Lan¬ 
caster: the king thinking, by this munificence, to 
seenre his loyalty. 

Late in the winter of 1189, and not four months from 
tho time of his coronation, the impatient Richard and 
bis army embarked in the most numerous and noble 
fleet that had ever left the shores of England. Pro- 
oeeding to Normandy, be was there met by the French 
kmg, Philip; for they had agreed to join their armies, 
and fight together for the conquest of Palestine. The 
two sovereigns met on the 28th of June, 1190, on the 
plains of Yeselay, near Burgundy. There they em> 
braced, and swore to protect each other’s life and 
honour; and both beheld, with a natural exultation, 
the vest masBes of troops under their oqpimand, which, 
together, are »id to have amounted to the immense 
number of 100,000 men. The two armies marched in 
compauy, with banners flying, and the sounds of martial 
musio rising like a song of triumph into the air, as for 
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aa the city of Lyons. There Richard embarked; and 
Philip proceeded to Cteooa to join a fleet that he had 
hired, but with an agreement that they should meet 
agf in at Messina, in Sicily. 

Richard had invented a very singular code of laws 
for the government of his army and navy. If any man 
committed a murder while at sea, he was to be tied to 
the dead body of his victim, and thrown overboard. If 
th(^ murder was committed on land, the offender was to 
be bound to the body, and buried allvo with it. A man 
who stabbed another, or struck him 'so violently as to 
draw blopd, was to have his hand cut off; while lighter 
blows were punished by plunging the man who gave 
them three times into the sea. Swearing and had 
language were corrected by a fine;' while those who 
were detected of theft, were condemned to have their 
heads shaved, hot pitch poured thereon, and then a 
quantity of feathers shaken over them. Thus tarred 
and feathered, and resembling birds or beasts more than 
men, the thief found it no easy thing to get rid of thin 
strange badge of dUgrace. These laws were, however, 
conceived in too merciless and whimsical a spirit to 
continue Iong«in practice. ^ 

Tho Engli&h fleet met with many accidents before it 
arrived at the port of Messina. Richard’s* ship had 
been compelled to anchor for repairs at the month of 
the river Amo, near tho famous city of Rome; and 
whilst detained there, the king met with some curious 
adventures. Leaving his vessel, ho went to Naples, 
where he visited all the most memorsblo and attractive 
places in that city. Passing tho noblo line of moun¬ 
tains, called tlie Apennines, be proceeded to fialerno, 
one of tbc most beautifully situated and civilised cities 
of Laly.* From there ho rode across tho Piuston plain, 
through Cilento and Calabria, to Milcto. He seldom 
strayed very far inland; and his ships sailed closely 
hugging the shore. Leaving Mileto, the impatient 
monarch rode on with only a single knight as his 
attendant—an act of recklessness which nearly cost him 
bis life, though in a manner very different from that 
which might have been anticipated. 

Passing through a village, he was told that thcro 
was a poor man ia>it who had a remarkably flne hawk. 
Throughout England it was not lawful for an^ one, ex¬ 
cept knights and nobles, and the possessors of landed 
property, to keep these highly-prised birds. The king, 
from some motive, unintelligible to UB of the present 
day. went to the peasant’s cottage, and seized the 
hawk. The act was a theft; for he had no right either 
io the biid or (o pmiish the man for keeping it; and 
looking at the question in the abstract, it was a mean, 
ungeneroiis action, because tho hawk was of great value, 
and the owner of it was poor. Acts of that kind were 
certainly opposed to the character and general conduct 


of Richard. The man from whom the liliwk was taken 
did not submit quietly to the 1^ hut ran after the 
jfing, and angrily demanded his property. Riehard re¬ 
fused to surrender it; apd soon a crowd of swarthy, 
dark-eyed peasants collected and attacked bhn with 
their sticks. One of them even drew a long knife; and 
Richard, incensed at this action, etruck the man with 
the flat of his sword. The blow does n/)t seem to have 
been a very light one, for the weapon broke in the 
king’s hand; and the brave and warlike Richard, who 
afterwards became the terror of the East, was compelled 
to fly from the fury of a mob of angry rustics. Fortu¬ 
nately for him, a priory was near, where he took refuge, 
or the King of England might have forfeited his life for 
stealing a hawk, and insulting its owner. Of course, 
theft was not in the king’s thoughts; and he probably 
deemed that be had the same right in Italy, which he 
undoubtedly would have had in his own country-—that ^ 
nf seizing the bird, as it was iu tho possession of a 
person prohibited from keeping it. 

At length, Riehard and his floet entered the harbour 
of Messina, in the island of Sicily, which Philip, the 
French king, had reached a little before him. Richard 
! had a private cause of quarrel with Tuncred, tho King 
of Sicily, which he now determined to settle. His 
youngest sister, Joan, had been married to tho lato 
king of that island; and as he died without children, 
and as it was not lawful for a woman to govern, Tan- 
cred, his cousin, was chosen by tho people for their 
sovereign. Joan had opposed the election of Tancrod; 
so, when be was made king, he put the widow in prison, 
and deprived her of her property. 

Richard first insisted on the liberation of his sister, 
who was instantly sent to him; and he then demanded 
her dowry. This Tanered would not easily give up ; 
still, he contrived to pacify his formidable adversary. 
Rut the English king was not perfectly satisiiod; so ho 
seized a monastery on the sea-shore, near Messina, and 
turning out all the monks, converted the building into 
a garrison. This led to a quarrel between his soldiers 
and the people of Sicily; and a great body of the^tter 
approached, armed, towards the English camp. A 
scuffle ensued; an English knight was wounded; and 
then Richard himself, ruslAng upon the scene, called bis 
troops to arms. A' general attack took placefand tho 
Sicilians were soon driven into the town of Mossina. 
The flery monarch took the town by storm, and planted 
his victorious banner upon its walls. Philip, the 
French king, was oxeoedingly angiy at this, for Richard 
had no right to attack MesAna; and if it was to be 
considered a conquered city, 'the honour of the viotoiy 
should have been shared equally by the allied armies; 
so Philip commanded some of his soldiers to pull down 
the English standard. The proud lUohard said he 
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would toke dofrn the atandord himself, but would .sot Itlebard, on beeriug this, ozdered silver ones te be 
permit anyone else to do so. The cause of offenqe forged for him; and the'eaplive tyrant is said to have 
being thus removed, the kings of England and Fran^ been mooh pleased at this expression of respect for bin 
who had been so near quarrelUog, were reconciled. rank. , 

Siohard and Philip, wit& their armies, were com- From fighting lUcbard turned to love: having s&b-. 
pelled to pass the winter in the island of Sicily j aftd dued Qypnu, bo himself surrenderod^not to a warrior, 
other points of dispute arose between them r but in but to a lady; for in that beautiful island he solemaUed 
the latter end of March (1191) they again embarked his marriage* with the Prinoess Berengaria. A good 
on the broad waters of the Mediterreneao. Ilicbard deal of feasting and revelling followed this event, and * 
took with him a young and beautiful lady, the Princess then the* English fleet was once again upon the sea. 
Berengaria (a daughter of the King of Navarre), to The passage new was but a brief one; and, at last, on 
whom he was engaged to be married, Tbo French the 8th* of June (1191), Bicbard and bis army reached 
princess, AUoo, he now positively refused for his bride, the longed-for port of Acre, and landed on Ae shores 
declaring that she had been loved by, and had loved, of Palestine, nearly a twelvemonth after they had 
his late father, King Homy. Her. brother Philip was embarked at Lyons. 

very angry at first, hilt permitted himself to be pacified; The strongly fortified town of Acre bad been be¬ 
lt might be that ho feared the story of bis sister’s dis- sieged for nearly two years by all the crusaders in 
honour was true, or, perhaps, be did not wish such a Palestine; 150,000 Chiistians—some say 300,000— 
subject talked about. At any rate, the marriage was had perished before its walls by the sword and the 
broken off, and the beautiful Berengaria visited King plague; and still Acre held out. Shortly after the 
Bichard at Messina. She came in company with his I arrival of the kings of France and England, the brave 
mother, Eleanor; but thjat lady left her with her future Saracens were compelled to surrender to the multitude 
husband, and returned to England. of their assailants, and the crusaders entered the town 

Away went tho gallant English fleet over the sunlit in triumph, Thei^ a new quarrel arose between 
sea towards tbo city of Acre, carrying with it Biebard’s Richard and Philip; and tho latter, on the plea of 
widowed sister Joan, and his intended bride, Berengaria. illness, resolved to rotum to Franco. It is said that 
A foreat of masts, adorned with gay streamers, rose ho was jealous of the supciior militaiy reputation of 
into the air; for the fleet consisted of fifty-throe large Richard, and that bo also desired to take advantage of 
galleys, and more than a hundred small ones; but the absence of tbo latter to disturb tbo peace of Eng- 
mariners in those days were not very skilful; and when huid. Bichard expostulated with him on the subject 
Bichard bad nearly arrived at tho end of his long of this strange desertion; but Philip was not to be 
voyage, somo of his ships were driv cn by a storm upon moved: he would return to his native country, though 
tho island of Cyprus. Tho inhabitants of this place ho consented to take an oath not to make war on tho 
wore <7166110, ^verned by a prince of the namo of 1 dominions of liichard during his absence, and alt^ to 
Isaac, who called himself their emperor. Though leave an army of 10,000 soldiers in Palestine, under the 

descended from that ancient and elegant people, tho command of the Duke of Burgundy. 

Greeks of Cyprus were both inhospitable and barbarous. Tho lives of tho Saracens who were in Acre when 
They plundered the wrecks of two English ships which that city was token, were spared, on condition that 
had been cast upon their coast; and instead of assist- they should restore the wood of the tiuc cross on 
ing the unfortunate mariners and crusaders who were which our Saviour was crucified, set at liberty a sum- 
in them, shut the wretched men up in prison. < her of Christian enptiv^ and pay an enormous sum iu 

When King Richard heard how his followers had gold; and several thousand l^araccns were kept prisoners 
been treated, he swore an oath that he'would be as hostages for tho poifoimauco of these conditions, 
revenged. He disembarked all hie troops; fought which were to bo fulfilled within forty day«. The forty 
with and defeated Isaac on the 5th of June, 1191; days passed, and neither tho cross, the captives, nor 
took away his daughter and his kingdom, threw him money were sent; thercfoie tbo unhappy Saracens* 
into prison, and appointed some English governors of hostages were led out beyond the French and English 
tho island. This punishment for barbarity, though camps, and all savagely murdered. The stern Richard 
exceedingly severe was richly deserved. The deposed himself piesidcd over this inhuman slaughter, in which * 
Isaac grieved very much for the loss of his daughter, about 3,000 persons perished—a cruel act, committed 
whom Richard gave as a*companion to the Princess in tho nathoof religion; and, by many,*rcally believed 
Berengaria; but it seems that he grieved more at the to be one of stem and strict religious duty. When the 
loss of bis dignity, and complained very bitterly that Emperor Saladin heard of it, he retaliated by putting 
he was subjeoted to the disgrace of wearinu iron fetters. I to death all his Christian 
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From Acre, Riobard marchod in the direoUon of 
Jerusalem; and every night, vhen bia army baited, tb« 
kcralds cried aloud three times, **Save the holy 
sepulchre 1” and every Mldier, on his bended knee, 
answered, **Amen.'* During his march the English 
Ic ing was met by the brave and talented Saladin, at the 
head of on enormons army, and a battle took placo 
between them, in which the great Saiacen was defeated 
and compelled to retreat. Indeed, such was the dread 
inspired by the courage and immense strength of 
Richard, that his enemies constantly ded ip terror 
before him. He carried a ponderous hattle-axo, the 
steel head of which weighed no less than twenty 
pounds: few men besides himself could wield it; and 
when raised by his strong arm, every stroke of it sent 
an enemy to his grave. 

Richard then proceeded to Jaffa, and from tlrenee to 
Ascaloo. The fortifications of this city had been dis¬ 
mantled by Saladin, and tbe English monarch set to 
work to restore them. The common soldiers bad lost 
their ardour in the cause: long absence from home, 
sickness, and the swords of the Saracens, had wonder¬ 
fully reduced tfieir numbers and cooled their zeal. To 
set them an example of persevering energy, the great 
Richard himself woiked upon the battlements like a : 
comipon mason, and the princes and nobles in his camp 
followed bis example. Ho one refused this rough work 
except tho Duke of Austria; who, when Richard 
demanded why ho did not do as the other princes and 
nobles did, replied haughtily, that he would do nothing 
of the kind, for he was tho son neither of a carpenter 
nor a mason. On receiving this answer, tho fiery king 
lost bis temper, and, forgetful of all the usages of even 
decent s&ciety, struck or kicked tiie duko; and with 
much abusive language, turned him and his followers 
out of the town. This rudeness he had afterwards 
occasion to repent. 

The fortifications of Ascalon wore soon finislied; but 
the zeal of the Christian armios was still declining, and 
Richard was obliged to open a negotiation for peace 
with Saladin, to whom be dcclarod that all be required 
was the possession of Jerusalem, and the wood of tbe 
true cross. Saladin replied, that the Saracens were 
quite as desirous to keep Jerusalem as the Christians 
were to obtain it; and that, with respect to the cross, 
he would not countenance such an act of gross idolatry 
as the worship of a piece of wood. Thus baffled, it is 
sail! that Richard even proposed that the Christian and 
Mahometan religions should bo united; and that, to 
show his sincerity, ho offered his sister Joan in marriage 
to Saphadin, tlie brother of Saladin. This ‘eccentric 
and curious overture produced no result. 

Again Richard started on a inarch towards 
Jerusalem; but he was fated never to reach tbe Holv 


City, though he approached within sight of it. He 
received news of disordere in England; his army waa 
weak and ipiritlees, and an immends body of Saracens 
lay between him and the city in which Christ taught 
and suffered. Sadly iRd'the warlike king give the 
command for a counter-march; but hie last and most 
brilliant battle in Palestine wa« yet to* be fought. It 
was at Jaffa, where, after the display of a courage which 
merits tbe praise of being truly heroic, lie obtained a 
victory over his great rival, Saladin. A truce was then 
concluded 1192], for three years, three months, 
three weeks, three days, and three hours. This singular 
arrangement was made because the number three was 
ignorantly supposed to possess certain magical qualitios, 
which would tend to make tbe truce more binding. 
By this agreement, Jaffa, Acre, and some other seaport 
towns, were to remain in tho possession of tho Christians, 
and all pilgrims were to have tbe liberty of visiting 
Jerusalem, and worshipping at the tomb of the Saviour, 
without being subjected either to insult or exorbitant 
tolls. 

When the treaty was copcluded, many eivilitios 
passed between Richard and Saladin; hut tbe former, 
notwithstanding, sent word to the Saracon prinoe, that 
lie might depend upon aooing him once more, to try 
and recovor tbe Holy Land out of bis hands. Saladin, 
with a generous courtesy, replied, That if it must bo 
his fate to lose that part of his dominions, he would 
rather it should bo to the King of England than to any 
other monarch in the world.” 

This Mahometan prince was a brave and generous 
euemy, and anxious to win tbe esteem even of the 
Christians, whom he rigidly protected while tboy 
visited the holy sepulchre. ** What do ypur soldiers say 
of your king and of me ?” he asked of tbe Bishop of 
Salisbury, when that prelate came to Jerusalem. Tbe 
bishop replied, ^‘hly king is acknowledged as one 
surpassing all men in valorous deeds and generous gifts; 
but your fame also stands high; and were you but con¬ 
verted from your unbelief there would not be in tbe 
world ‘ two such princes as yon and Richard." Tbe 
high-minded Saladin did not live long after ho had con¬ 
cluded the truce with Richard. He was, probably, 
worn out with the excitement and fatigues of war, for 
he fell sick and died at the city of Damascus, win his 
last piomentB, he ordered^his winding-sheet to be earned 
like a standard through every street in tbe city, while a 
herald went before, calling aloud, **ThiB is all that 
remains of tbe mighty Baladio, tbe conqueror of tho 
East,” In his will he ordered many charitable gifts to 
be bestowed upon the poor, without distinotion of Jew, 
Christian, or Mahometan. This wise warrior knew that 
there were just men of all faiths, and bo would not 
presume to condemn any class of men for the manner 
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!u which thqr worshipped fhc nerdifal end hettfloent 
Lord of all. Some of w may learn a usefal lesson from 
this comprehensire charity of tho dying follower of a 
false prophet. , 

It was in the month of October, 1192, that Bichard 
ro-embarked with his fleet tt^retium to England. As be 
took a last view of the Syrian shore, and the dim blue 
m^ntains beyond it, he cried out, in a tone of 
melancholy earnestness, ** Most holy land I I commend 
thee to God's keeping. May He give me life and health 
* to return and toscue thee from tho infidels I” 

The fleet was soon overtaken by a storm, and 
separated: some vessels were wrecked on the shores of 
Barbsry and Egypt; others took refuge in friendly 
ports, and at length arrived in England. The ship in 
which Biebard's wife and sister were reached Sicily in 
safety; but the king was not so fortunate. Not daring 
to pass through France, on account of the jealous 
which King Philip entertained towards him, ho sailed 
to the Adriatic, intending to find his way home through 
Austria, Germany, and Belgium. He proceeded safely 
up tho Adriatic; but a storm drove him upou tho 
coast, near Venice. He and bis companions then dis¬ 
guised themselves in plain garments, and proceeded 
to tho town of Goiits, where be sent a messenger to 
the governor, to ask for passports for Baldwin of 
Bothunc and Hugh tho merchant. That ho might 
easily obtain them, ho sent a ruby ring of immense 
value as a present. The governor was a very acute man; 
ho knew that no merchant could afford to make so 
costly a present, and he guessed at onco how matters 
stood. “This,” said he, to the messenger, “is tho 
present of a prince, not 'of a merchant; your master’s 
name 18 not Hugh, but King Bichard; but toll him, 
from me, that ho may come and go in peace.'' 

On receiving this answer, Bichard was struck with 
fear; many of the continental princes hated him bit¬ 
terly, and ho draaded the result if be fell into their 
hands. Purchasing somo horses, he fled by night, ac¬ 
companied only by one attendant, and a boy, who acted 
as interpreter. The governor of GoriU must have be¬ 
trayed Richard's secret, for a largo reward was offered 
for the apprehension of the royal fligitive; and the 
King of England and hero of Palestine, after travelling 
for three days and nights, almost without food or test, 
was compelled at last, from sheer exhaustion, to enter a 
little village near Vienna. 

The king sent his hoy to Vienna to buy food and 
some other comforts. When he arrived, his gay dress and 
profusion of money excited soma euspleion; but he had 
the elevemeis to turn attention from him. On visiting 
the market the second time» he was not so fortunate, 
for a pair of gloves were discovered hanging at his 
girdle, of a kind so oosUy that they could be only worn ] 


by princes. The citizens seized the poor bpy and beat 
Mm, and threatened to cut out his tongue and put him 
on the rack, unless ho^ oonfessed who and where iaf 
master was. In a moment of terror he revealed the 
hiding-place of the distressed sovereign, and a band of 
soldiers was instantly sent to capture him. They found 
Ricbanl in bed fast asleep; but when aroused, the brave 
prince drew his sword, and, although he saw that re¬ 
sistance against such numbers was mere madness, yet 
he refused to surrender to any one but their leader. 
That leader was Leopold, the Duke of Austria, the 
same that Bicliard, when in Palestine, had struck or 
kicked on the walla *of Acre. Advancing to the &llen 
king, with a grim smilo he said, in a sarcastic tone of 
mock sympathy, “Yon are fortunate, and ought rather 
to consider me as a deliverer than os an enomy; for, by 
tho l^rd t if you bad fallen into the hands of the Mar¬ 
quis Conrad’s friends, who are hunting for you every¬ 
where, you had been but a dead man, even if yon 
possessed a thousand lives.” Then, turning to his fol¬ 
lowers, the duke commanded them to place the down¬ 
cast monarch in prison. 

Conrad, Marquis of Montferrat, to whom Leopold 
alluded, had been tBe titular King of Jerusalem. He 
and Guy de Lusignan had married the two daughters of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, whom the Christians, when they 
captured Jerusalem in 1099, bad made king of tho 
Holy City. On the death of Godfrey, Guy de Lusignan, 
as tho husband of his eldest daughter, Sibylla, succeeded 
him. On her dying without issue, Conrad, as tho 
husband of Isabella, the youngest daughter, claimed the 
honorary title; for such it was, tho city being again in 
possession of the infidels. Guy was not willing to yield 
I what was a mere titular dignity; and, a^ Biqhard 
espoused his cause against Conrad, the latter became 
the decided enemy of the King of England. He bad 
also quarrelled with the chief of an heretical set of 
Mahometans, who settled in Persia, a.d. 1090, and soon 
after were found in Syria. These people wero called 
Assassms, or Assassinians, from their training up young 
men -to assassinate such persons as their chief devoted 
to destruetioD. That chief was called “ Ancient of the 
Mountain,” and ** Old Man of the Mountain.” Some 
of these assassins Conrad had put to death, probably , 
beoauBo they bad murdered persons connected with him. 
The chief demanded satisfootion for the death ,of his 
subjects; and Conrad refused to give it: the result was, 
that one day he himself was murdered in the streets of 
the city of Tyre. Everybody at Palestine know very 
well who was the author of the crime; no one suspected 
Bichard of any knowledge of it; and the dying Conrad 
even recommended his widow to the eshe of tho English 
king; but Philip, the King of France^ animated by his 
hatred fox Richard, declared that he believed that 
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xnooAi^Bli to be the assassin; and when bo returned to 
Europe he spread the shameful calumny in every diree* 
tion. This was the reason t^at Conrad's European 
friends were seeking the life of King Richard. 

T^hen Henry VI., the Emperor of Germany, board 
that the Austrian duke had imprisoned Richard, he 
immediately demanded the person of the captive, saying 
—A duke must not presume to imprison a king; that 
bolongs to an emperor.” The duke, however, would 
not give away bis prisoner; but ho had no objection to 


sell him; and he did sell him during* the Easter of 
1193, for a large sum of money. The emperor, who 
hated Richard even worse than the kieked duke did, 
threw his now purchase into a dungeon, and, for a long 
whiles no one oven kner^ the place where the late 
powerful and triumphantKing of England was confined. 
In his obscure German prison we must for a time leave 
him, and revert to what had occurred in England since 
he left it. • # 


CHAPTER XVL 

COMCtnsiov os na beion of bichabd 'inE rmsT.— a.d. 1198—1199. 



HE last chapter ended with King Richard’s 
imprisonment in Germany, in tho year 
1193; wo must now go back, fora short 
tipie, to tho year 1190, when ho loft Nor¬ 
mandy for Palestine. 

It has been stated, that, when Richard left England, 
he appointed the Bishops of Durham and Ely to bo 
regents until his return. Tho first was a purposeless 
man; but tho last, Longchamp, was strong-minded, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous, and soon managed to got 
all tho power of the stato into his own hands. Ho was 
of low birth, for his grandfather had been a common 
serf, or slave, and many of tho barons despised him on 
this account; but Richard, who admited his talents, 
cared nothing about his oiigiu, aud Longchamp was 
shrewd and powerful enough to make most of tho harons 
treat him with respect, and somo of them even with 
humility. As bo was rapacious iu his government, and 
sent the king enormous sums abroad, that careless 
monarch was indifferent to what his representative did 
at home. Longchamp, therefore, seized every source of 
wealth and power in the kingdom, and lived more magni- 
fiocntly than many sovereigns. In his own house, besides 
a vast retinue of servants and attendants of many kinds 
to wait upon him, he had a numerous and richly-dressed 
guard to protect him. When he travelled, '*,000 horse¬ 
men went with hfm, and he was followed by numbers of 
minstrels, troubadours, and jonglffura. Even nobles 
and knights were proud of being admitted as his fol¬ 
lowers; and when he stopped for the night at any 
monastery, his attendants were so numerous that they 
are said to have consumed tho produce of three 
whole years. Mdny complaints were made of Long- 
champ’s extortions and insolent ambition, but, however 
he acted towards the barons, who hated him, he was 


always faithful to tho cause of tho king, his master, and 
might well, says an old chronicler, be styled the princo 
and priest of England. 

The greatest danger that threatened Richard at homo, 
was the ambition and treachery of his brother John. 
The king, as we havo stated, had been very liberal to 
him, presenting him, besides tho seven earldoms, with 
other riches and honours; but nothing could win the 
affection of that worthless piincc, who, immediately 
after Richard’s departure, began plotting to obtain the 
crown. It is, therefore, not surprising that ho hated 
Longchamp, and that a quaircl should havo arisen 
between them. 

^ When Riuliard was somo distance upon his journey, 
John began to conduct himself as tfaoilgh ho shortly 
expected to become king; and a troublesome baron, 
wlio was a friend of his, seized Lincoln Castlo, and 
defied tho authority of Longchamp. The regent be- 
si(‘gcd the castle, but while ho did so. Prince John 
collected an army, and seized some other castles. Then 
Longchamp called a meeting of the barons, and told 
them that John was seeking to usurp tho crown; but, 
as they cared very litUe about the matter, Longchamp 
was compelled to submit, and the prince triumphed. 
For a short time the dispute was settled, hut it soon 
broke out again; John declared Longchamp a traitor, 
and called a meeting of bishops, barons, and oitiseDS, 
who resolved that the regent should he deposed, and 
tihat the plotting prince should be elected as the obief 
governor of the kingdom. From this title to that of 
sovereign there was but one short 6te{>, and that step 
he was prepared to take the jnoment he heard of any 
mischance occurring to his brother Richard. He knew 
that the king intended hie little nephew. Prince Arthur, 
to succeed him on the throne, which, of oourse, he had 
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a right to do, b^ueo he wee the son of hie elder brother, 
Geoffrey; but when the powerful brother, whom he 
feared, was dead, John detennined to silence and frown 
down the claim of his feeble ^lephew. 

Deprived of all his power, which was now in the 
hands of the prince, Longcbamp folt that his life was 
no longer safe in England; so, disguising himself as a 
wo^an, ho lefUthe country and fled to Xormandy, from 
whence ho wrote an account of those prooecdings to 
King Kiohard, and where ho determined to remain 
until his sovereign’s return. 

While Prince John was acting against the interests of 
his absent brother, Philip was also plotting against 
him. Ho bad taken on oath not to make war upon 
any of Richard’s dominions while that monarch was 
fighting for the cross in Palestine; but, with a shame¬ 
ful disregard of that oath, as soon as ho returned homo 
from the Holy Land, ho made preparations to invade 
Normandy. Although he was thus devoid of honour, 
and indifferent to perjury, his nobles seem to have been 
induenoed by a better feeling, and they refused to follow 
him. The popo also threatened him with excommuni¬ 
cation if he violated his oath, and made war on the 
possessions of tho absent champion of the Roman 
church. Thus defeated in his treacherous scheme, 
Pliilip tried another way of injuring, and, if possiblo, 
ruining the king towards whom he had lately sworn to 
act like a brother. He opened a communication with 
Prince John, offered him his sister Alice in marriage 
(the lady whom Richard had lately rejected), en¬ 
couraged him to conspire against his brother, and 
promised to giro him possession of all Richard’s con¬ 
tinental dominions. 

Sneh was tho state of affairs when Richard’s return 
to England was constantly expected; and although, 
during tho short timo that he had ruled before his de¬ 
parture, he had been by no means a good king, still the 
people, who wore delighted with the many reports they 
heard of his heroic conduct, anticipated his arrival 
with impatience, and were prepared to welcome him 
with affection. Week after week, and month after 
month passed on; many of the crusaders had returned 
from the shores of Asia to the loved land of their birth, 
but still Richard was absent. Then doubts arose as to 
bis safety; and many strange tales were told of his 
probable fate. The people feared that their brave king 
was dead; and John already felt, in imagination, the 
regal diadem of England enoircUng his crafty head. 

All this time King Richard lay in bis dungeon, 
jealously guarded day and night; and it is impossiblo 
to say how long ho might have remained there, but for 
a letter which the Emperor of Germany sent to the 
King of Franco;—perhaps, until he had become a grey- 
haired and forgotten man, bent and obtldish with long 


captivity; or until he had died in his fetters, and been 
buried like a dog beneath the stones of the cell In 
which he was confined. But his fate was not to be so 
tragical; the letter which revealed tho ciroumstaiRM 
of his captivity fell into the hands of his friends, the 
story was spread abroad, and a feeling of indignation 
against his oppressors ran throughout Europe. John, 
who was then in France, hurried over to England, 
seized the castles of Windsor and WalUngford, swore 
that his brother had died in prison, and demanded the 
crown as his right. But tho people would not helievo 
him; the barons armed and drove him back; and the 
nation was filled with joy at this strange discovery of 
thoir lost king. In the meantime, the crafty Philip 
invaded Normandy; but he met with no better success 
than bis colleague, John: he was beaten by the Earl 
of Leicester, and returned to Franco with much less 
bravado than when he had stafted from it. 

The pope threatened to excommunicate the Austrian 
duke and the Gnrman emperor, unless Richard was in.* 
stantly released from confinement. Nearly every prince 
in Europe professed to bo sbocked at their unjust and 
tyrannical conduct; and the emperor at* length con¬ 
sented to release Richard upon receiving on enormous 
ransom for him. The captive king docs not seem to 
have been so unhappy in prison as might be imagined : 
sometimes he was melancholy and despondent, but at 
others he amused himself by writing and singtog verses, 
and with joking and drinking with his keepers, who, 
delighted with his wit, and admiring his great strength 
and bravery, grew quite attached to him. Perhaps ho 
sometimes thought of the last hours of bis dead father 
—that kind father, whose heart he had helped to break; 
and if so, bo must have looked upon his imprisonment 
as an instance of divine retribution. 

Tho emperor, perhaps, to justify his own conduct, 
brought Richard before the Diet of the empire at 
Worms—an assembly which was composed of all tho 
princes and prelates of high rank in Germany. Whilo 
on his way there, the king was mot by two abbots, who 
had been sent from England to console him upon his 
misfortunes, and assure him of the faithfulness of his 
people. He received thorn with great joy; though, 
when they told him all his brother’s treachery, he looked 
grave; but almost immediately afterwards ho exclaimed, 
smiling—** My brother John will never gain a kingdom 
by bis valour.” When brought before the Diet, Richard 
was charged with having committed several crimes, tho 
chief of which wore, his insult to tho Duke of Austria, 
and, through him, to tho whole Germaiw people; his 
imputed assassinatiou of the Marquis Cqnrad; and his 
having, by a shameful truoe^ abandoned Jcrnsalem to 
the grasp of Saladin. 

Richard, in a bold and eloquent speech, completely 
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monaibh to be the aswein; and when ho returned to 
Europe he spread the shameful calumny in every direo- 
iron. This was the reason that Conrad’s European 
friends were seeking the life of King Sichaid. 

'\^ben Henry VI., the Emperor of Oermany, heard 
that the Austrian duke had imprisoned Eicbard, he 
immediately demanded the person of the captive, saying 
—A duke must not presume to imprison>a king; that 
belongs to an emperor.*' Tho duke, lioworer, would 
not give away his prisoner; but he had no objection to 


sell him; and he did sell him during> the Easter of 
1193, for a large sum of money. The emperor, who 
bated Sichard even worse than the kicked duke did, 
throw his new purchase into a dungeon, and, for a long 
while, no one even knei^ the place where the late 
powerful and triumphant King of England was confined. 
In his obscure German prison we must for a time leave 
him, and revert to what bad occurred in England since 
he left it. ‘ * 


CHAPTER XVL 


cMCtTrsioir OF Tns nsioir or hicbabd the rmsT.— JL.n. 1193—1199. 



HE last chapter ended with King Richard’s 
imprisonment in Germany, in tlio year 
1193; we must now go back, for a short 
tipic, to the year 1190, when ho left Nor¬ 
mandy for Palestine. 

It has been stated, that, when Richard loft England, 
be appointed the Bisltops of Durham aud Ely to bo 
regents until his return. Tlie first was a purposeless 
wian ; but tbo last, Longebamp, was strong-minded, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous, and soon managed to get 
all the power of tbo state into his owu hands. He was 
of low birtli, for his grandfather had been a common 
serf, or slave, and many of the barons despised liim on 
this account; but Richard, who admired his talents, 
cared nothing about his origin, and Longchamp was 
shrewd and powerful enough to make most of tho barons 
treat him with respect, and some of them even with 
humility. As he was rapacious iu his government, and 
sent tho king enormous sums abroad, that careless 
monarch was indifferent to what his representative did 
at home. Longchamp, therefore, seised every source of 
wealth and power in the kingdom, and lived more magni¬ 
ficently than many sovereigns. In hie own house, besides 
a vast retinue of servants and attendants of many kinds 
to wait upon him, he hod a numerous and richly-dressed 
guard to protect him. ‘When he travelled, 1,006 horse¬ 
men wont with fahn, and he was followed by numbers of 
minstrels, troubadours, and jongle/wf». Even nobles 
and knights were proud of being admitted as his fol¬ 
lowers; and when ho stopped for the night at any 
monsistery, his attendaats were so numerous that they 
are said to have consumed the produce of three 
whole years. M4ny complaints were made of Long- 
champ’s extortions and insolent ambition, but, however 
he acted towards the barons, who hated him, he was 


always faithful to the causo of the king, his master, and 
might well, says an old chroniolor, bo styled the prince 
and priest of England. 

Tho greatest danger that threatened Richard at home, 
was the ambition and treachery of his brother John. 
The king, as wo have stated, had been’very liberal to 
him, presenting him, besides the seven earldoms, with 
other riches and honours; but nothing could win tho 
affection of that worthless piinco, who, immediately 
after Richard’s departure, began plotting to obtain tho 
crown. It is, therefore, not surprising that he hated 
Longchamp, and that a quarrel should have arisen 
between them. 

When Richard was some distance upon his journey, 
John began to conduct himself as tbotfgh he shortly 
expected to hccomo king; and a troublesomo baron, 
who was a friend of bis, seized Lincoln Castle, and 
defied the authority of Longebamp. The regent be¬ 
sieged tho castle, but wbilo be did so, Prince John 
collected an army, and seized somo otbor castles. Then 
Longchamp called a meeting of the barons, and told 
them that John was seeking to usurp tbo crown; but, 
os they cared very little about the matter, Longchamp 
was compelled to submit, and the prince triumphed. 
For a short time the dispute was settled, but it soon 
broke out again; John declared Longchamp a traitor, 
and called a meeting of bishops, barons^ and citizens, 
who resolved that the regent shonld bo deposed, and 
that the plotting prince should be elected as the obief 
governor of the kingdom. From this title to that of 
sovereign there was but one short ste{>, and that step 
he was prepared to take the moment he heard of any 
mischance occurring to his brother Richard. He knew 
that the king intended bis little nephew. Prince Arthur, 
to succeed him on the throne, which, of course he had 
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a right (o do, because he was the son of his elder brother, 
Oeoffrey; but when the poweiihl brother, whom be 
foared, was dead, John determined to silence uid frown 
down the chim of his feeble nephew. 

Deprived of all his power, which was now in the 
hands of the prince, Longehamp felt that his life was 
no longer safe in England; so, disguising himself as a 
wo^n, he lefUthe country and fled to N’ormaudy, from 
whence he wroto an account of these proocedinga to 
King Eichard, and where he determined to remain 
until his sovereign's return. 

While Prince John was acting against the interests of 
his absent brother, Philip was also plotting against 
him. Ho had taken on oath not to make war upon 
any of Bichard’s dominions while that monarch was 
fighting for the cross in Palestine; hut, with a shame¬ 
ful disregard of that oath, as soon as ho returned homo 
from the Holy Land, he made preparations to invade 
Normandy. Although he was thus devoid of honour, 
and indifferent to perjury, his nobles seem to have been 
influenced by a better feeling, and they refused to follow 
him. The pope also threatened him with excommuni¬ 
cation if ho violated his oath, and made war on the 
possessions of the absent champion of the Roman 
church. Thus defeated in his treacherous scheme, 
Philip tried another way of injuring, and, if possible, 
ruining the king towards whom he had lately sworn to 
act liko a brother. Ho opened a communication with 
Prince John, offered him bis sister Alice in marriage 
(the lady whom Richard had lately rejected), en¬ 
couraged him to conspire against his brother, and 
promised to givo him possession of all Richard’s con¬ 
tinental dominions. 

Such was the state of affairs when Richard’s return 
to England was constantly expected; and although, 
daring the short time that he bad ruled before his de¬ 
parture, ho bad been by no means a good king, still the 
people, who were delighted with the many reports they 
heard of his heroic conduct, anticipated his arrival 
with impatience, and were prepared to welcomo him 
with affection. Week after week, and month after 
month passed on; many of the crusaders had returned . 
from the shores of Asia to the loved land of their birth, 
but still Richard was absent. Then doubts arose as to 
bis safety; and many strange tales wore told of his 
probable fate. Tho people foared that their brave king 
was dead; and John already felt, in imagination, the 
regal diadem of Englstnd enoircling bis crafty bead. 

All this time King Richard lay In his dungeon, 
jealously guarded day and night; and it is impossible 
to say how long he might have remained there, but for 
a letter which the Emperor of dermany sent to the 
King of P'ranoe;—^perhaps, until be had become a grey- 
baired and forgotten man, bent and childish with long 


captivity} or until he hod died in bia fetters, and been 
buried like a dog beneath the stones of the cell iu 
which he was confined. But his fato was not to be so 
tra^oalj the letter which revealed the clrenmstaimeB 
of bis captivity fell into the hands of his friends, tho 
story was spread abroad, and a feeling of indignation 
against his ogpressors ran tbrougbout Europe. John, 
who was then in France, harried over to England, 
seized the castles of Windsor and Wallingford, swore 
that his brother had died in prison, and demanded the 
crown as his right. But the people would not believe 
him; the barons armed and drove him hack; and the 
nation was filled with joy at this strange discovery of 
their lost king. In the meantime, the crafty Philip 
invaded Normandy; but he met with no better success 
than bia colleague, John: bo was beaten by tbo Earl 
of Leicester, and returned to Fiance with much less 
bravado than when be bad stafted from it. 

The pope threatened to excommunicate the Austrian 
duke and the G-erman emperor, unless Richard was in^ 
Btantly released from confinement. Nearly every prince 
in Europe professed to he shocked at their unjust and 
tyrannical conduct; and the emperor at* length con¬ 
sented to release Richard upon receiving an enormous 
ransom for him. The captive king does not seem to 
have been so unhappy in prison as might bo imagined: 
sometimes ho was melancholy and despondent, but at 
others he amused himself by writing and singing verses, 
and with joking and drinking with his keepers, who, 
delighted with his wit, and admiring his great strength 
and bravery, grow quite attached to him. Perhaps ho 
sometimes thought of tho last hours of his dead fiither 
—tliat kind father, whose heart he bad helped to break; 
and if so, be must have looked upon bis imprisonmeut 
as an instance of divine retribution. 

The emperor, perhaps, to justify his own conduct, 
brought Richard before the Diet of tho empire at 
Worms—an assembly which was composetl of all tho 
princes and prelates of high rank in Germany. While 
on bis way there, the king was met by two abbot% who 
had been sent from England to console him upon Lis 
misfortunes, and assure him of the faithfulness of his 
people. Ho received them with great joy; though, 
when they told him all his brotber's treachery, be looked 
grave; hut almost immediately afterwards he exclaimed, 
smiling—“My brother John will never gain a kingdom 
by bis valour.” When brought before the Diet, Richard 
was charged with having committed several crimes, tbo 
chief of which were, his insult to the Duke of Austria, 
and, through him, to the whole Germain people; his 
imputed assasainatiou of the Marquis Cqnrad; and bis 
having, by a sbameftil trace, abandoned Jerusalem to 
tho grasp of Saladin. 

Richard, in a bold and eloquent speech, completely 
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cleared himself from these sbamefol acoasations. Stand¬ 
ing proudly ereoty be said he was, as King of England, 
Exempt from answering for his conduct before any 
coqft, except that of heaven $ but yet, for the sake of 
his honourable name, he would condescend to justify 
himself before that noble and august assembly. If,^e 
continued, he had been wanting in civility to the Duke 
of Austria, he had already received a Heavy punish¬ 
ment for that outbreak of passion; and it was more 
becoming in princes embarked together in So holy a 
cause, to forgive each other’s infirmities, than to pursue 
a small offence with bitter and rancorous animosity. 
As to the murder of the Marquis Conrad, be said, that 
if the whole tenor of his life bad not shown him inca¬ 
pable of so base an act, it was in vain for him, at present, 
to make any apology, or bring forward the many argu¬ 
ments which be could produce to prove bis innocence ; 
and that, however ho might regret the necessity of bis 
truce with Saladin, he was far from being ashamed of 
it; for he thought it extremely honourable, that, 
though abandoned by all the world, supported only 
by his own courago and the remains of his national 
troops, he ceuld yet obtain such conditions from 
the moat powerful and warlike emperor that the 
East had ever produced. Then, while his large 
blue eyes shot forth indignant glances, lie complained 
bitterly of tho cruel treatment ho had met with j that 
ho, the companion of the sacred cross, should, after ex¬ 
pending tho blood and treasure of his subjects in tho j 
common cause of Christendom, be intercepted by Chris¬ 
tian princes in his return to liisown country; bo thrown 
into a dungeon and loaded with irons; bo obliged to 
plead his cause os if ho were a subject and a malcfiictor; 
and, what he regretted even mure, bo thus preveuted 
from making pieparations for a new ciusadc, and re¬ 
deeming the holy sepulchre of Christ from the piofano 
dominion ot infidols. 

All tho princes present were astonished at liichard’s 
eloquence, convinced of his innocence, and shocked at 
tho tyranny which had been practised towards him. 
Still the emperor would not release him without a 
ransom, and that ransom was fixed at the largo sum of 
lfi0,000 mark^ to be divided between him and the 
duko, and hostages were to be given as security for the 
payment. Instantly a tax was levied in England j the 
people gave their wealth; the monks the plate of their 
churches and monasteries; the bishops, abbots, and 
nobles paid a fourth of their yearly rent; and 70,000 
marks Were sent over to Germany, hostages being given 
for tho payment of the remainder. Bichard was then 
set at liberty; and on the 13th of March, 1194, he 
landed once agdin upon the shores of England. He had 
been absent rather more than four years, fourteen 
months of which ho had passed In prison. His escape | 


was fortunate^ fbr the perfidious emperor vent his guards 
after the royal captive with orders to bring him back; 
as he bad changed his mind, and desired to keep both 
the prisoner and the money that bad been paid for hia 
ransom. But he was defeated in his base attempt to 
detain the king: the soldiers arrived too late; and 
Richard’s vessel, with all sails set, was seuddiog rapidly 
over the blue sea towards the cliffs of Sandwioh before 
they reached the place of bis embarkation. When 
Philip of France heard that the English king was at 
liberty, he sent this message to his confederate. Prince 
John—**Take care of yourself; tho devil is broken 
loose,” John, who was as timid os be was treacherous, 
had taken care of himself already, and fled from the 
reach of his brother. 

Great was the joy in England when the people again 
beheld their king; he was received everywhere with 
enthusiastic welcomes, and tho citizons of London gavo 
him a gorgeous entertainment. To do away with any 
evil impression that might have arisen from his cap¬ 
tivity, he caused himself to be crowned ^;aiD, and took 
back tho castles, towns, and offices which he had sold to 
various persons before he went to Palestine. After that 
bo confiscated the estates of bis brother John, and pre¬ 
pared to avenge himself on tho French king. 

A great struggle might have been expected between 
these distinguished sovereigns; hut Richard was poor, 
and Philip was not wealthy; so after several petty 
encounters, which ended rather in favour of the English, 
the two monarebs agreed to a truce for a year. The 
most remarkable inciilent connected with this contest 
was tho craven perfidy of Princo John. Deserting 
Philip, whom he had sworn to assist, ho wont and 
throw himself at Uio feet of bis brother, and humbly 
tiegged his forgiveness. Richard, with a kingly magna¬ 
nimity, answered, “ I forgive him, and hope I shall as 
easily forget hia injuries as he will forgot my pardon.” 

In tho latter part of the year that Richard returned 
to England, his oppressor, tho Duke of Austria, met 
with an accident which caused his death. He was 
thrown from his horse at a tournament, and tho animal 
falling upon him, crushed bis foot. Fever and mortifi¬ 
cation followed; and in bis dying moments, tho duke, 
who had been excommunicated for bis conduct to the 
English king, bought absolution from the church by 
returning to Richard the money he bad wrung from 
him, and the hostages whom be held as security for the 
remainder. 

A great deal of money had been extorted from the 
poor to carry on Richard’q wars In France, and much 
discontent arose among the labouring classes in conse¬ 
quence. They said that they bad to pay the burdens 
of the state, while the rich contrived to bo almost freo 
from-taxation. They held tumultuous meetings, whioh 
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caneed great fiot aad dieorder. Though they ‘took 
improper meAne to redrew their grievaaoeg| Uiere is no 
doubt they had a just cause of eomplaint; but their 
violence alarmed wellnlisposed oitizeDB, a great number 
of vfaom took part against them. There was a lawyer 
then in London, whos» name was William Fita'Osbert, 
a detenninod and eloquent man, and very good to the 
poor, who, in return, became much attached to him. 
In imitation of his Baxon anooBtore, he let liia beard 
grow to a great longth, and was popularly known by 
tho nickname of Longbcard." Ho used to address 
orations to the people in public places; and the mob 
was BO delighted with these discourses, that they called 
him the “ Saviour of the Poor.” 

At this time Richard was in Xormandy, and Long- 
beard went over to him, and laid tho complaints of the 
people beforo their king. Ho was received without 
anger, and a promise given him that tho wrongs bo 
spoke of bliould be inquired into. The monarch, how¬ 
ever, soon forgot tho oppressions of his subjects, and 
oothing was done for them. Then Longbeard and his 
followers entered into a secret and unlawful association, 
and it is said that 52,000 people bound themselves by 
an oath to obey him in all things. In the excited state 
of mind in which .these ignorant men were, it is cot 
wonderful that they committed many outrages, and 
frequently plundered or insulted the rich. Those riots 
were laid to the charge of Longbeard, and tho govern¬ 
ment summoned him to appear and answer for bis con¬ 
duct. He obeyed the summons; but went attended by 
such a vast mullitudo of people, that it was considered 
prudent to dUmiss him. Still, Hubert Walter, the 
chief justiciary of England, was determined to arrest 
this dangerous demagogue, who had now become the 
terror of the citizens of London, particularly of tho 
wealthier portion of them. To carry out this deter¬ 
mination was no easy matter, as Longbeard seldom 
went anywhere without being attended by a great 
number of people. At length be was met walking 
.with only nine of his followers, and instantly sur¬ 
rounded. Prawing his knife, he stabbed the man who 
seized him, fled with bis companions, and took refuge 
in tho church of St. Mary-le-Bow. Hero they made a 
desperate resistance, and for some days kept their 
assailants at bay, who at last set fire to the church; 
Longbeard and bis friends, flying from the flames, were 
instantly seized, bound, and dragged sway to the Tower. 
There Hubert Walter immediately sentenced them to 
be hanged; and the mistaken patriot and his followers 
were hurried off to Smithficid, and executed. 

The noisy people who had been so ready to riot and 
plunder, now very quietly left **their saviour” and his 
companions to their fate. Hot a band was raised to 
rescue them from the executioner; though, aft«r Long- 
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beard’s death, the mob stole his body, and the'gibbet 
on which it was suspended. They deolored he was a 
saint and a martyr, aad that miiadea were performed 
by the corpse; while they cut the gibbet into little 
pieces^ and distributed them as saoted relics. T&ou- 
sands of people visited the spot where he had been 
banged, to kneel and pray there; many, ibis said, were 
healed of almost incurable diseases while they were 
thus occupied; and a large hole was left in the ground, 
from eo many enthusiasts having carried away a little 
of the earth on which the gibbet stood. It was some 
time bhfore these wild proceedings could be stopped, 
and a very much longer time before tho fate of Long¬ 
beard was forgotten by his admirers.—This unhappy 
man perished in the year 1196—a year in which Eng¬ 
land was visited, first by a famine and then by the 
plague In that age, and for long after, the people 
generally lived in such close and dirty bouses, that if 
they fed for somo time on a scanty supply of bad, 

; innutritious food, they wero almost certain to fall 
I victims to contagious sickness; and it may rather bo 
I said, that by dirt, bad air, and bad food, they mods 
I tho plague, than that they were visited by it. 

In the year 1197, war broke out again between the 
kings of England and France: it was carried on very 
savagely, both sovereigns occasionadly putting out the 
eyes of their prisoners; but neither Richard nor Philip 
gained much advantage by it. In this war—early in 
1193 —the battle of Gisors was fought, in which the 
French were defeated. In this battle, Richard’s parole 
was “ Dleu et mon Droit ” (“God and my.right ”); a 
motto which, from that time, has formed part of tho royal 
arms of England. This was the principal engagement; 
and the two kings, having fought until they wer^each 
tired, or had no moro money to pay their soldiers* 
again entered into a truce for twelve months.—^The old 
chroniclers tell an anecdote connected with this war, 
which is worth preserving. The Bishop of Beauvais, a 
very bitter enemy of Richard’s, fought on the side of 
the French king. He was, no doubt, a much better 
soldier than a preacher; and he rode to battle arrayed 
in a complete suit of bright armour, and laid about him 
very resolutely. He was taken prisoner, and brought 
before the English king, who ordered him to be heavily 
ironed, and put into prison. Two of the bishop’s 
inferior clergy waited upon Richard, and implored him 
to have respect for tho sacred character of their superior, 
and treat him with more lenity. After listening 
courteously to their appeal, the king answered— 
You yourselves shall judge between this man and me. 
Much 1 could forgive, but I cannot forgive the wrongs 
he has done me. When I was a captive in tho hands of 
the emperor, and when, in coosideration of my rank, my 
gaolers were beginning to treat me more gently and 
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respectfully, your master arrived, and spoke irith the 
emperor. I soon experienced the efifeota of his visit; 
{or, the next morning, a ehain was put upon me, such 
as a horse could hardly bear. 'What he now merits at 
my^ands declare yourselves, and be just.” The abashed 
priest bowed and withdrew.—-Pope Celestine then inter¬ 
ceded with Bichard on behalf of the imprisoned bishop, 
whom, in the language of the church, he (ailed his son. 
The witty king sent the blood-stained coat of mail, 
which the bishop had worn in battle, to thp pontiff, 
with a message couched in the words which Jacob’s 
sons once addressed to that patriarch—“ This have we 
found: know now whether it be thy son’s coat or no.” 
The pope was offended at the violent conduct of the 
bishop, and felt that be deserved his fato; so, with a 
grim smile, ho answered, that the warlike priest “ was 
neither his son nor the son of the church; and that he 
should be ransomed at the king’s will, because ho was 
rather a servitor of Mars than a soldier of Christ.” 

At Limoges, in Franco, there lived, at this time, a 
nobleman named 'Vidomor, who was a vassal of the 
English king. By some accident ho discovered a 
treasure upon his domains, part of which he sent to 
liicbard as a 'present. Tho king, as superior lord, 
demanded tho whole of itj hut 'Vidomar refused to 
give him more than half. Furious at this denial, 
Bichord hurried to Limoges, and besiegod Vidomar in 
bis casUc at Chaluz. After a short resistance, the 
garrison offered to surrender, if tho king would only 
sparo their lives. Tho stern monarch would not grant 
this reasonable condition; but replied, that since ho 
had taken the trouble to come and besiege tbo placo in 
person, he would take it by storm, and hang every ono 
within it. I'he very day he mado this savage throat, 
Bicliard,'iD company with Marcad^c, the leader of a 
troop of Brabanrons, in tbo king’s pay, approached tho 
walls of tho castle, to see where the assault could bo 
best made. While thus occupied, a young archer, 
namtd Bertrand de Udrdan, recognised the king, and 
discharged an arrow, which whiaaod swiftly through tho 
air, and buried its forked bead deep in the left shoulder 
of tho monarch. 

Stained with blood, and suffering acute pain, Bicbard 
was led to his tent; a surgeon approached to extract 
the weapon; but ho conducted the operation in so 
rough and unskilful a manner, that mortification 
followed, and tho patient soon felt that he was dying. 
In the meantime tho castle had been taken by assault, 
and every ono in it banged or slaughtered, except 
Bertrand, who bad been reserved for some more savage 
punishment. Che dying monarch desired to she him; 
and tbo arcber, loaded with chains, was brought into 
bis presence. Bcgarding tho youth sternly, he said— 
♦‘Wretch! what have I done unto thee that thou 


shouldst seek my life?” Tlie bold Bextnnd stood 
proudly erect, as he exclaimed—^“What have you done 
to me ? you have kUled with your own hands my lather 
and my two brothers; and you intended to have banged 
me. I am now in your‘power, and you may take 
revenge by inflicting on me the, most severe torments; 
but 1 shall endure them all with pleasure, if I can but 
bo sure that 1 have been so happy as to rid the world of 
so great a tyrant.” * 

Bichard, though stom, and sometimes cruel, had a 
generous heart, which frequently prompted him to 
noblo actions: be was struck with tho courage of the 
man who had given him his death-blow, and the truth 
of bis defence. “ Youth,” he exclaimed, “ I forgive 
thee I ” Then be added—“ Loose his chains, and give 
him a hundred shillings.” Bertrand departed; but he 
was not so fortunate os to escape; the brutal Marcaddo 
seized bim without the knowledge of the king, and 
caused him first to bo flayed alive, and then hanged—a 
shocking senteuco, which, to modern cars, sounds almost 
as incredible as it was revolting. 

Tbo king’s sufferings wero great, and bis last 
moments were spent iu contrition and acts of devotion, 
lie died on tho Ctli of April, 1199, in the forty-second 
year of his age. For ten years he had wielded the regal 
sceptre of England ; hut ho did not pass quite one year 
of that time in tbo land ho governed. His heart, 
according to his last commands, was buried at tho mag¬ 
nificent cathedral of Bouen; bis entrails in Poictevins; 
and his body was laid in tho earth in tho abbey of 
Fontevraud] at the feet of bis father. 

In his last hour he remembered the unnatural re¬ 
bellion of bis early life, and wished, even in death, to 
sliow a tardy ropcntanco and submission to his royal, 
hut unhappy parent. Ho left no legitimate children to 
succeed him; and, strange as it may appear, seems 
never to have met his Queen Berongaria since their 
ships were parted by a storm on their return from 
Palestine. On account of his undaunted courage he 
was called CcEim oe Lion; that is, lion's heart. There 
is one tradition which says that this name was given him 
because ho tore out the heart of a lion, to whose fury 
ho had been exposed by his enemy the Duke of Austria; 
and another, which states that he was attacked by a 
lion in tbo plains of Syria, and that although he had 
gone out unarmed, he seized the savage beast by the 
mane, and, thrusting his band down its throat, tore out 
its heart. Modem writers reject these tales as untrue; 
but they show tbo idea that tbo kiog’e subjects enter¬ 
tained of bis wondorful strength and boldness. 

Biebard’s great military rqpown, bis heroism, and his 
generosity, won him the love and admiration of his 
people: but he cannot bo classed with the really good 
kings. He was revengeful, domineering, and ambi- 
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tioua t always haughty, and too frequently cruel. At 
the same time be was open and frank—sinoere^ and 
truly brare; and possessed some noble touches of 
cbaraoter, which caused him to contrast most fovour* 
ably with his brother John. * His cruelties proceeded 
from impulse rather than from evil principles; his 
wrong-doing was frequently the result of carelessness; 
and ho many times displayed a princely magnanimity 
in forgiving injuries. It is said, also, that he loved 
his people; but his greater love of glory, and his in- 
tonso desire to distinguish himself in what was then the 
great object of all Christian princes—wresting the Uoly 
I.and from the hands of the infidels—^prevented him 
from devoting himself to the promotion of their pros¬ 
perity and happinoss. In looking for the favourable 
points of his character, we must say that he was more 
brilliant than just; a great soldier rather than a 
good king. It should be added, that ho was exceedingly 
fond of poetry, and wrote somo himself, which is said to 
possess coDsiderablo merit. 

In this reigu lived the famous outlaw, Bobin Hood, 
whose wild exploits and great skill in archery form the 
subject of BO many of our old English ballads. Our 
knowledge of him is partly traditional; that is, it has 
come down to us from ago to age by word of mouMi; 
and somo writers have even doubted his existence. 
There seems no just reason for doing so; althougli 
many of the adventures attributed to him are probably 
nothing moro than fictions. It is said that ho was a 
nobleman by birth, his proper title being tho Earl of 
Huntingdon; but having squandered his estate in dis¬ 
sipation and extravagant riots, he took to tho woods, 
and, collecting a band of ruined, reckless men, lived by 
plunder; preferring that wild and dishonest way of life 
to honourable industry, or a servile dependence upon 
wealthy friends. Ho never robbed any but the rich; 
prevented his baud from insulting or plundering ladies; 
and was exceedingly generous to the poor. His charity 
was so great, that ho was much loved by tho common 
people; and to this day his memory is cherished with 
respect and admiration. The mind is 'always prone to 
invest tho romantic with attributes that frequently do 
nob in any way pertain to it; and though we may bo 
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dazaled by the exploits which are related of this equi¬ 
vocal character, it must not be foigotien that aettona, 
however chivalrous and charity, however boundless, 
cau never excuse theft; and a public robber must over 
be regarded as a scourge to bis country. * 

Bobin Hood and bis band oooasionally infested 
Yoiksbire; but they generally dwelt in the wild, se¬ 
questered coverts of the beautiful and romantic fbrest 
of Sherwood, in Kottinghamshiie. The most celebrated 
of his companions was a man of remarkable height, 
humorously called Little John; Friar Tuck, a dissolute 
monk, who had turned robber; and Maid Marian, his 
mistress. In consequence of tbe many daring deeds of 
Bobin, a reward was eet upon his head; but, by bis 
great bravery and cunning, be baffled every attempt 
made to arrest him. At length he feU ill of a fever, 
and went to a nunnery in Yorkshire for medical assist¬ 
ance. Having fancied that bleeding would do him 
good, a treacherous monk bled him to death, for tbe 
t-akn of the reward which had been offered for the life 
of tbe unfortunate outlaw. Ho was buried in the nun¬ 
nery of Kirklecs, in Yorkshire, and a tombstone, on 

which was engraved tbe following epitaph, placed over 

■ 

bis grave 

“ Bobort, Earl of Huntingdon, 

Lies hero, his labour being done; 

No arcboT like liim was so good; 

Eis wildness named him Bobin Hood. 

For thirteen years, and sumowbat more. 

These northern parts ho vexdd sore; 

Such outlaws as he and his men, 

May England never know again.*' 

During the crusades, the practice of wearing coats of 
arms first arose in England. Closed up in their }>on- 
derous suits of armour, which covered oven tho face, 
the knights and warriors had no means of knowing each 
other; this led to each of them wearing some particular 
device painted or worked upon his shield; and thus wo 
have tho origin of heraldry. Bichard, probably in 
allusion to his name (Coeur de Lion), had three lions 
emblazoned on his shield—a device which has been 
retained upon the royal arms of England to tho 
present day. 
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SXOS REIOMT or KtRO OiLLEO SAKa'IEBSS, OB lACK T,ATm .—l.T>- 1199—1213, 


OHIT was called Sans-Tkbre,, which means, 
Tf literally, without earth; because his father, 

Henry II., left him no lands to gpvem, but 
merely recommended him to the care of his 
elder brother. He had not a strict- right to 
succeed to the throno; and if he had been a just man, 
would probably have remained a ** lackland ” to tbe end 
of his life—a position which would have been better for 
himself, and a thousand times better for bis country. 
According to what is called the law of primogeniture, 
which means the law that relates to the succession of 
titles and estates, tho eldest son of a king or noblcmau 
has a peculiar privilege or birthright. Sy this birth¬ 
right all bis father’s estates descend to him; and when 
he dies they descend in like manner to his eldest son. 
This applies only to landed property; and though it 
may sometimes make the elder brother of a family rich, 
and leave all tho younger ones comparatively poor, still, 
as it entails many obligation!:, ft is nut without practical 
advantage to society. 

John was Henry’s fifth son; and G eoffrey, who was 
tho fourth, died before bis father; but he left an infant 
son, Arthur, who, after tho death of Itichard without 
issue, was, according to the law of primogeniture, the 
true heir to tho throne. John bad, however, long 
determined to wrest the crown from his nephew; and 
when tho news reached him, in Normandy, of King 
Itiebard’s sudden and uneipectcd death, ho immediately 
seized the royal treasures at tbe castle of Chinon, and 
hurried over to England. There everything was in con¬ 
fusion; for, in those times, a king’s death was an 
opportunity for riot and plunder, which badly-disposed 
people seldom permitted to pass by without getting all 
they could out of the general excitement. Many of the 
barons oppressed and robbed the people; so the people 
imitated tbe example of their bettors, and oppressed 
and robbed each other. Sat tho active Hubert Walter, 
tbe Archbishop of Canterbury and late justiciary of the 
kingdom; together with William Marescball, the Earl 
of Strigul; and Ceoffrey Fita-Peter, who were all 
favourite ministers of tbe late king, set to work to 
restore peace and tranquillity. These three powerful 
men took tho side of John; and, calling a great meeting 
ot prelates and barons at Northampton, induced the 
assembly to swear fealty to tho absent prince. Eichard 
had mentioned Arthur as bis successor; and many 
would have preferred tho young prince, instead of his 


uncle, for thoir sovereign; but when John arrived in 
England, he produced a will, made, he said, by the late 
king when dying, by which be was named as the suc¬ 
cessor to the crown. Some people sus^cted this will 
' to be a forgery; and when we consider the character of 
John, it is very likely that it was; still it created a 
consideiablo impression in bis favour. 

The new sovereign was crowned King of England at 
Westminster, on tho 27th of May, 1199; but he was 
expressly declared an dcct4d, and not an hereditary 
ruler; that is, it was said he did not succeed to the 
throne by bis own right, but was chosen to fill it by tho 
will of the nation. This was then a novel doctrine, 
which had never before this time been applied to tho 
royalty of England. On this occasion, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, before placing tho crown upon the head 
of John, turned to tlio bishops, barons, and people who 
thronged the abbey, and thus addressed them> 

** Ye well know that no one can have a right to the 
crown of this kingdom, unless for his great virtues ho 
be elected to it, and then anointed, king. Thus it was 
with Saul, who was not the son of a king, nor even 
royally connected; and thus also was it with David. 
It was so ordainod, that be whoso meiils aro pre¬ 
eminent, might be cb'osen as tho lord of all the people; 
and if, among the family of our deceased king, there is 
one so happily endowed, bo ought to have our pre¬ 
ference. This I say touching the noble Duke John, 
hero present, tho brother of our late ozcollent king. He 
is of tbe same blood, and possesses tbe same great 
qualities; and therefore, having invoked tho Holy 
Spirit, we elect him our king.” 

John was two-and-thirty years old when he ascended 
tho throne—an ago which, in many respects, made him 
preferable to the boyish Arthur; but be had already , 
shown himself so treacherous and cruel, that no oiio 
liked him, and all tbe Nornuin nobles took up arms in 
favour of his nephew. Philip, the orafty King of France, 
also took up tho cause of Arthur, because he thought it 
would bo an excellent means of throwing England into 
confusion; and war immediately broke out between 
him and John. Hostilities were conducted in a very 
trivial manner, and, after being prolonged for some 
time, a peace was concluded between the two sovereigns. 
To make it 'the more lasting, John gave bis niece, 
Blanche of CasUlle, in marriage to Philip’s eldest son, 
Prince Louis. The result of this peace was, that Arthur 
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was abandoned hj King Philip, and loat his only chanoo 
of Buccesfiion to the English crown. 

Even 60 early as the second year of John*s reign, be 
began to show his evil diyiosition. He had boon 
married for about ten years to a beautiful and amiable 
lady, named Avisa; she was a daughter of the powerful 
Earl of Qloucester, and bad brought a great fortune to 
hor husband. In the course of a royal progress through 
hid kingdom, John met the elegant Isabella, daughter 
of the Count of AngouWme, a lady whose gracefulness 
and beauty made her the subject of general admiration. 
She bad lately been married to the Count de la Marche; 
though, on account of the extreme youth of the bride 
and bridegroom, they bad not yet lived together* The 
king saw the graceful girl, and loved her; that is, if 
tho word lovo can bo used to express any emotion felt 
by such a selfish, cold-hearted man os John. But he 
so far admired her as to induce him to divorce his Queen 
Avisa, and (in defiance of the fact that Isabella was the 
wife of another) to carry off and marry hor himself, 
lie bribed her father to conbcnt to this shameful action, 
and I suppose induced the young lady herself to do so ; 
but the wronged husband immediately revolted, and 
took up the cause of Princo Arthur. The pope, Inno¬ 
cent HI., who at that time ruled at the Vatican, 
exprosbod great disgust and anger at John’s unprincipled 
and immoral bohaviour. 

In tho year 1202, King Philip again encouraged Arthur 
in his hopeless claim, and excited him to attempt to 
obtain the English crown by force. “ Will you desert 
your rights ? ” said he- Would you not bo a king ? 

“ Indeed would I,” answered tho youth, who was but 
iifteon years of age, and therefore ignorant of tlic 
dangers that threatened him, “ Here, then,” rejoined 
Philip, are 200 knights; march with them and take 
tho continental provinces which arc yours, while I in¬ 
vade Normandy.” Away went tho simplo prince with 
the paltry force which the French king had placed at 
bis disposal; and the people of Brittany having sent 
500 more knights, and 4,000 soldiers, he fancied himself 
already a military hero* 

It happened that Arthur’s grandmother, the Queen- 
Dowager Eleanor, who had never liked him, was staying 
at the town of I^lirabeau, near PoioUers. The young 
prince thought, or some of his friends told him, that it 
woulu bo an admirable thing to seize the town, and 
take the old lady prisoner. With her in his power, be 
fancied hia uncle John would oomo to terms, and, per¬ 
haps, even abandon the crown in his favour. Off be 
marched, with banners flying and drums beating, to 
Mirabeau; tho town yieldo'd to him, but Eleanor es¬ 
caped : this royal fox had seen too many adventures to 
be captured by so young a huntsman. Taking refuge 
in a strongly-built and fortified tower, she kept his 


troops at bay. This military exploit of tho young 
prince does not represent him in a very amiable light; 
it seems as, if he was actuated by tho same spirit which 
induced his reprobate father, Geoffrey, to rebel against 
his parent. It was an unseemly and unnatural thing 
for a boy to be makiog war against bis grandmother, a 
woman of eighty, and wishing to consign her grey head 
to a prison: the case, also, is aggravated when it is 
recollected that Arthur was the aggressor. His putiisIl¬ 
men t, however, was at hand, and it was a dreadfully 
disproportionate and terrible one. John, heating the 
danger of his mother, hurried off with an army to her 
assistance. In a little while tho tables were turned; 
for the aged Eleanor was in safety, and Arthur a 
prisoner in the hands of his grim undo. Two hundred 
knights and nobles wero captured with him; whom 
John loaded with irons and shut up in dungeons In 
Normandy and England, where they mostly perished 
from neglect and want. Twenty-two of these noblemen 
are &aid to have been starved to death in Corfe 
Castle. 

Arthur was sent a prisoner to the castle of Falaise, 
and hero John bad a meeting with his nephew. Tho 
hypocritical king was at that moment plotting the 
death of the now defenceless boy; yet he spoke kindly 
to him, and said he wished to win bis confidence and 
affection. Give me mine inheritance,” replid Arthur 
boldly; restore to me my kingdom of England,” A 
dark scowl passed over tho pallid face of John, and bis 
suspicious, furtive-looking eyes glared with passion. 
Soon afterwards, he proposed to one William de la Bray 
to undertake the murder of tho young prince; but Bray 
replied indignantly, “ that he was a gontlonian, not a 
hangman.” Then tho tyrant made the same wicked 
proposition to Hubert de Burgh, who was warder ot the 
castle. Hubert, also, was disgusted; but he pretended 
to comply with John’s horrid wish, in order that he 
might save the unhappy prince. When some ruffians 
arrived from the king to execute the sinful deed, he 
sent them back, saying that Arthur had died in prison, 
and then buried an empty coffin, in order to give a 
colour to his report. So loud a cry of indignation 
followed this event, especially in Normandy, that John 
was alarmed; and Hubert, to calm his fears, confessed 
that Arthur still lived. 

This confession was fatal to the imprisoned prince. 
John soon recovered from his fears; and then, taking 
Arthur out of tho custody of the pitying Hubert, 
removed him to the castle of Rouen. Powerless as 
Arthur was, John could not rest while ho lived; the 
tyrant knew that no one loved him, and hf feared, that 
when his nephew became a man, he migljt be the caiiM) 
of his dethronement. Again he tlrtermincd to murder 
the helpless boy; and this time ha resolved to trust 
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to DO bamda but Lis own to execute the iD&mous deed 
of blood. 

Some doubt exists as to tho precise manner in which 
the murder was accomplished; but tho account which 
is generally bclioved to be correct is tho following. 
One nighty during the month of April, in the year 
1203, the poor lonely boy was suddenly roused from his 
sleep, and told that he must descend to {ho foot of tlio 
tower. The river Soino flowed by the foundations of 
the castle, and tho bleak spring winds moaned round its 
walls, and rushed in suddeu gusts up its stone flights of 
steps, os the shivering and alarmed hoy followed his 
gaoler down them. Arrived at the grim portal, bo 
beheld his stem uncle John; his figuro was shrouded 
in a mantlo j but his cold, cruol-looking eyes glared in 
the starlight, like those of a crouching tiger. By his 
side was Walter do Maniac, his esquire, a man infamous 
for his barbarity. In a moment tho unhappy young 
prince was conscious of the fato that awaited him, and, 
throwing himself upon his knees, he implored his uncle 
to spare his life, John was unmoved, and gave Do 
Maulae a sign to striko tho blow ; but even this fellow 
did not like tp kill a mere boy in cold blood, and he 
hesitated. Cursing De Muulac for cowardice, the tyrant 
bcizecl Arthur by tho hair, and stabbing the Bhrieking 
boy, threw his yet warm and quivering body into tho 
river. Tho character of John is btained with many 
other deeds of mean dastardly cruelty; but this one | 
fearful act alone is sufficient to cover his memory for ^ 
ever with a load of infamy; and ho did not altogether 
escape tho consequences of this wicked murder. A cry | 
of indignation arose against him, and ho became an 
object of universal detohtation. The people of Brittany, 
who we^o much attached to Arthur (for ho was thoir i 
prince), took up arms against his assassin; and Philip, 
tho French king, summoned him, as his vassal, to 
appear and stand a trial by his peers. John, of course, 
did not obey this summons, so Philip declared him a 
parricide, a traitor, and an cnomy to France; and 
adjudged him to forfeit all the dominions which ho 
hold in that country. 

Philip had very little sympathy for the sad fato of 
young Arthur; but he bad a great desiro to obtain 
possession of Normandy, and all tho towns which tho 
English held in France. He therefore an army, ^ 

for tho purpose of putting in force the sentence of con¬ 
fiscation he had passed upon the regal murderer. Tho 
enraged Bretons flacked to his standard in vast multi¬ 
tudes, and he was joined [a.d. 1204] by many of the 
Norman haroiiB,. Town after town, fell before him, or 
surrpndered toiiis ruh*; while King John remained in 
idleness at Roucl, surrounded by vulgar flatterer^ and 
spending his time in feasts and dances. Not that he 
felt any pleasure in these ill-timed reveU; news was 


constantly reaching him of the disgraceful loss of his 
dominions in France, and ho plunged into dissipation 
to try and forget his shame. Sometimes, on being told 
of a new loss, ho would pretend that ho despised his 
foes; and, in a tone of ridiculous bravado,'say—“Let 
them go on; let theso French and this rabble of 
Bretons go on; I will recover m a single day all that 
they ore taking from me with so much pams.” But 
though he talked thus bravely when the French were at 
a distance, as soon as they camo near Bouen, he rode off 
as fast as his horse could carry him, and, hurrying on 
board ship, fled for safety to England. 

Instead of collecting an army for his defence, the 
coward John then wrote to tho pope, and begged him 
to interfere in his behalf; and, strange as it may seem, 
tho supremo head of tho Christian church sent two 
legates to the French court to plead tho murderer's 
cause. But if the popo smiled on deeds of blood, 
heaven did not, and the eloquence of tho legates was 
spent in vain. John then raised an army; but his 
barons refused to follow him out of England; and 
before tho year 1205 closed, ho had lost possession of 
Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poictou ; and 
scarcely a rood of land was left him in France. Thus 
disgraced by tho cowardice of their king, tho English 
people were losing that high reputation for courage 
and ability which they had enjoyed during tho reign of 
the great Henry II., and even in the time of his leas 
capable son, Bichard. John’s timidity and indolence 
also exposed him to tho contempt of his barons; and it 
is no wonder that they soon both despised and defied 
him. As England fell in power and estimation, so 
I Franco rose; and Philip, more through John’s 
despicable cowardico than from his own genius, con¬ 
ferred, in a few years, as much military glory upon his 
country as might, under other circumstances, have cost 
him ages to attain. 

At length John went with an army over to Franco, 
whore he burned the town of Angers, and committed a 
number of cruelties; hut he and Philip afterwards 
consented to a truco for two years. He might now 
have devoted himself to promote tho happiness of his 
people, and win back the esteem of his barons; but 
his unhappy temper would not long permit him to live 
in peace, and ho soon engaged in a quarrel with an 
adversary far more dangerous than the French king. 
In the year 1206, Hubert Walter, the Archbishop of 
Chuterbury, died; and a dispute arose who should ho 
his successor. The Roman pontiffs had long claimed 
tho power of filling vacant bishoprics in any country 
throughout Christendom; in England this claim had 
never been admitted; hut Popo Innocent IlL, a man 
of great talent and ambition, thought Iio would take 
advantage of John’s weakness and unpopularity to 
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establiab the right of Kome to regulate the affairs of 
the church of England. 

The king had recommended John dc dray, the Bishop 
of Iforwiob, to the vacant ace of Canterbury. The pope 
refused to sanction that appointment, and nominated 
Stephen Langton, an Englishman by birth, but who 
had long been closely connected with tho court of 
Rome, to be the future archbishop. The monks of 
Canterbury had to decide between obedience to their 
.sovereign and obedience to the pope: they chose the 
latter, add accepted Langton as their spiritual ruler. 
Sensible that John would feel angry at this proceeding, 
Pope Innocent endeavoured to pacify him in a singular 
and rather foolish manner. Uo sent a legate &om 
Rome, who presented the English monarch with four 
valuable rings, and desired him to cocsider four things 
concerning them; namely, their form, number, matter, 
and colours. Their formy he said, being round, was an 
emblem of eternity, which liad neither beginning nor 
end ; and from that ho ought to learn the duty of 
aspiring from earthly things to those of heaven. Their 
numhery four, being a square, denoted steadiness of 
mind, not to bo overthrown either by adversity or 
prosperity; but fixed for ever on the firm foundation 
of tho four cardinal virtues. The matUr or sulutance 
of the rings being gold, tho most precious of metals, 
signified wisdom, tho most valuable of all accomplish¬ 
ments; and justly preferred by Solomon to riches, 
power, and all other attainments. As to coloto*, that 
of the sapphire represented faith; tliat of tho emerald, 
hope; that of the ruby, charity; and that of the topaz, 
good works. In tho sapphire, therefore, you have what 
you are to bclicvo; in tho emerald, what you aro to 
hope; in tho ruby, what you aro to love; and in the 
topaz, what you aro to practise; to tho end that you 
may proceed from virtue to virtue, till you come to the 
vision of the God of Gods in Sion. 

John was not to be deluded by theso toys into a 
surrender of one of tho most important prerogatives 
of his crown: he regarded tho rings with contempt, and 
dismissed tho legate with anger. Then, in one of those 
fits of mad passion to which ho was ever subject, ho 
sent two blunt, coarsc-mannered knights, and a band 
of soldiers, to take vengeance on the monks of Canter¬ 
bury by driving them from the land. Rushing, with 
drawn swords, among tho frightened priests, tho knights 
thus addressed them:—** In the king’s name wo com¬ 
mand you to quit tho realm as traitors; away with you 
instantly, or we will set fire to your convent, and hum 
it and you together.” The downcast monks departed, 
and, wandering abroad, were received into convents 
on the continent, and hospitably provided for. That 
their disobcdionco to the king demanded inquiry, and 
perhaps punishment, cannot reasonably be doubted; 
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but John’s barbarous conduct was in defiance </f all 
law, and utterly unworthy of the ruler of a great 
country. , 

The pope immediately sent John another message, 
exhorting him not to oppose God and the ehurcb, rfor 
persecute that cause for which the holy martyr. Sir 
Thomas & Beeket, had sacrificed his lifo, and which 
had exalted hijn to an equality with tho highest saints 
in heaven. This was a quiet hint to John that h!a 
stiong-mipded father, Henry, had been compelled to 
submit to the power of Rome; but the passionate king 
disregarded tho hint, and set tho pope at dcGanco. Our 
great poet, Sbakspeare, has represented Johu as soom- 
fully inquiring of the legate— 

“ What earthly name to interrogatories 
Oan task the free broatb of a sacred king? 

Ihou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge mo to on answer, as the pope.” 

This language is the invention of the poet; but some¬ 
thing like it was doubtless used by John, and tho 
horrified cardinal returned to Rome to relate tho cir¬ 
cumstance to his spiritual superior. Innocent then 
sent a command to tho Bishops of London, Ely, and 
Worcester, to wait upon the king, and threaten that 
they would lay his dominions under an interdict if ho 
persevered in his rebellion against the church. The 
prelates obeyed the papal mandate; but when they 
came to the threat, John turned livid with pa&^ion, and 
foamed at tho mouth, as he roared out—“By God's 
teeth! if you, or any of your body, daie to lay my 
dominions under an interdict, I will banish you all to 
Romo, and confiscato your propcity. As for the Roman 
hhavclings, if I find any iu this country, I will tear out 
Lbfeir eyesi and cut off their no.ses, and so send tlieui to 
the pope, that the nations may witness their iuf.iiny.” 

Tho bishops, without reply, withdrew from tho pio- 
fecnco of tho king; but in a few wetks afterwards (in 
March, 1208), they pronounced tho solemn sculcncc of 
INTMDICT upon all John’s dominions, and then tied 
from tho country. It was well for Ihoni they did fly, 
or their lives might have paid tho foifeit for thus d» ly¬ 
ing their sovereign, and bringing misery and cuufusioii 
upon their native land. Howivor eiiminal John was in 
other respects, lie was only foolhardy and obstinate in 
tills; and these cowardly bishops, in order to vex him, 
sevoroly punished his people. Tho effect of an inter¬ 
dict upon a nation has been already stated; and it is 
diiRcult to convey an idea of the intenso gloom and 
desolation which, in that superstitious age, it produced 
throughout tho country. All religious ocrvicos to the 
living, and consolation to tho dying, wire strictly pro¬ 
hibited; while tho dead, instead of btiug laid iu con¬ 
secrated ground, were buried in fields and gardens, or 
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tbrovm into ditches to rot. Monks walked about 
with solemn steps and downcast looks, labour was de-* 
'Bcrted, and everywhere thcic raipied an awful silence, 
as if the land had been desolated by the plague. 

This strange state of things lasted for dvo years, and 
the interdict was only removed at the end of that period 
[in A.D* 1213], in consequenco of John’s submUsiou to 
tho pope. This instrument of papal vapgeanco would 
liavo had far less effect if John had been loved by his 
people: for if every one had agreed to stand fast by 
their sovereign, the priests would not have dared to 
carry out the sentenco of interdict very strictly, and it 
would, in consequence, have been but lightly felt, Tho 
popo at Rome only pronoiinced tho sentence; the clergy 
in England inflicted the punishment. The pope was a 
supremo despot, who assumed authority over the whole 
earth, and they were his spiiitual guards and execu¬ 
tioners. These monks and bishops acted a most tin- 
pattiotic part, and showed very little Chriatian lovo 
and charity for their fellow-creatures; but whenever 
ignorance and superstition have been general, the pure, 
gentle, forgiving spirit of true religion has ever been 
forgotten or V^ampled on. 

John’s tyranny so disgusted his subjects that no one 
cared to serve him, and the interdict was observed in 
all its gloomy force- He had practised every kind of 
paltry annoyance against his baroiK, prohibiting them 
from their favourite amusrmont of bunting feathered 
game, breaking down all their hedges and fences near 
hif» forests, that bis deer might pasture in their fields ; 
and, what was far worse, bringing dishonour upon their 
families by hia wicked plea sines. Knowing how much 
he was hated, and coustanll j in dread of a revolt against 
bis authority, immediately after tho sentenco of inter¬ 
dict had been passed, he obliged many of his nobles to 
place their children in his hands as hostages of their 
loyalty and obedience to him. One day, his messengers 
went to the castle of a baron, named William de 
Braou'^e, to demand bis son. Lady Braouso was a 
woman of more spirit than wisdom, and sho exclaimed, 

“ My Bon shall not go near him ; he murdered his own 
nephew, whom he ought to havo protected, and I will 
not place my boy in his power I ” The noble was sen- 
biWo of his wife’s imprudence, and, after checking her, 
ho said to the officers, I have done anvthing against 

my bovereign, I am ready to make him satisfaction 
without hostages, according to tho judgment of his 
court and my peers/’ Knowing the savage temper of 
John, Braoubo fled to Ireland with his wifo and child; 
but thf^ inercilf*^.'* tyrant discovered their hidiiig-placo, 
and put the fady and her son in prison, where they died 
from starvatiofi: the husband, alvo, might have bhared 
the same fate, but ho contrived to escape to France, 

As the senteneo of interdict upon John’s dominions 


failed to reduce him to submisflion to (he power of the 
Roman priesthood, the pope, a year afterwards [A-D. 
1209], pronounced another sentence—*<that of excom¬ 
munication against John himself. Excommunication 
consisted in solemnly utt-ering, with a great deal of 
ceremony, an awful and malicious eurso upon tho per¬ 
son against whom it was directed, excluding him from 
all religious service or consolation in this world, and 
declaring that an eternity of horrible anguish awaited 
liim in tho next. Fortunately for the happiness of \\% 
all, the power of man docs not extend further than this 
life; neither popes nor tyrants can carry their malice 
beyond tho grave. After that, our fat© rests only in tho 
hands of God; his power alone elevates us to bliss, or 
consigns us to punishment; and wo may rest satisfied 
that bis merciful judgments aro not swayed by tho 
curses of any arrogant pricsf. 

But though excommunication can liavo no hifluenco 
on a man’s eternal happiness, it had, in former oges, a 
great effect upon his worldly prospects; and this John 
soon discovered. Ho was powerful enough to prevent 
the sentence from being read aloud in tho churches; Imt 
it soon became known throughout the kingdom. One 
Geoffrey, tho Archdeacon of Norwich, who also po^sc^^cd 
an important offico in tho Court of tho Exchequer, 
Itcard of it while ho was tiUiug on the bench, and re¬ 
marking to his associates that it was a dangerous thing 
to servo under an excommunicated king, rose iiislaiiily 
and loft tho court. This waa an improper desertion of 
his duty, and merited punishment; but John, as nua 
usual with him, resented it with a malicious fury. Ho 
commanded tho priest to ho seized and thrown into 
prison, and a leaden cope of great weight to bo fixed 
upon his head. From this and other rough treatment 
the archdeacon soon died. 

Such severity, however, did not do away with the 
effects of tho excommunication ; most of the bishops 
stole secretly out of tho kingdom, and many of the 
barons followed their example. An old monkish chroni¬ 
cler relates, that, in this emergency, John even applic^l 
for assistance to tho powerful Emir, Mohammed al 
Nassir, chief of tho floors of Spain; and offered, in 
return, to embrace tho Mahometan faith, and hold the 
English crown as a vassal of the Emirs; but that the 
negotiation ended in nothing. It is possible that this 
Btory may bo untrue; but, considering the character of 
John, it is by no means improbable. 

To relieve the monotony and gloomy weariness which 
haunted him at home, John, in (ho year 1210, raised au 
army and proceeded to Ii'clond, where many English 
nobles had taken refuge and <le(ird his autlioiity. Ho 
reduced most of them to obedience; and having re¬ 
ceived the homage of the Irihli chieftains, who offered 
no resistance, he returned triumphantly to England. 
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Tbo next year ho invaded Wales, and marched as far as 
Snowdon; and havingf exacted a tribute from the 
country iu cattle and horses, and taken away eighth 
and-twenty youths of noble family as hostages for the 
peaceable conduct of the country, he again returned to 
his own kingdom* Of course ho required money for 
llicBo two expeditions, and he obtained it by ilie most 
oppretisive measures. But, of all his subjects, none 
suffered so much os tho unhappy Jews, who were 
robbed in the most shameful ^mauner, thrown into 
dungeons, and tortured until they cDnsonted to pay 
large sums for their liberty. From ono very rich Jew, 
John demanded the otiormoua sum of ten thousand 
matks. Tho wretched man declared that he did not 
possess 60 much; upon which the infamous tyrant com¬ 
mitted him to prison, and ordered one of his tcoth to 
lie drawn every day uulil he paid tho money* Tho 
executioner hogan with the double teeth, and the 
oppressed Jew had the courage to untlcrgo seven opera- 
tione. Then tho power of endurance failed him, and h© 
surrendered his wealth to the extortioner. 

As neither tho Bentence of interdict nor that of ex- 
communication had succeeded in humbling John, tho 
pope, in the year 1212, pronounced his nm'HnoNE- 
MENT; and called upon all Christian kings and nobles 
to assist in wrt^sting the crown from tbo head of ono 
who BO impiously defied the church. This call was 
iTsponUcd to by John*a old enemy, King Philip of 
France, who eullecfcd a fleet of no less than 1,700 ship^ 
for the purpose of invading Kiigland. The pope blessed 
his banner, and promised him a remission of all his 
BiiiB, if ho succeeded in driving John into exile* Tho 
English spirit was ronsod by tliis act; and when John 
summouod evt^ry man npablc of bcariug anus to be ready 
to defend their country, fi0,000 men llockcd to his 
standiml. Ilia hold seamen, too, sailed over tho 
channel; at kicked a French fleet, which they met at 
the month of .the river Heine; defeated it, burned the 
town of Dieppe to ashes, and, after piocooding defiantly 
along the whole Norman coast, returned to England in 
triumph. The consecrated banner which the pope had 


given to King Philip had no effect in eaving hia Vhips 
from the juBt anger and patriotic revengoof the English 
mariners. « 

' Still tho cowardly John Bhrunk from the Impending 
struggle; and when Fandulph, tho pope^s legate, asfed 
for a private conference with him at Dover, he readily 
granted it* Tho priest then gave him such an eloquent 
description of^the power of the French armament—of 
the hatred with which be was regarded by both hia 
barons and hia people, and of the eecret conspiracies 
batching against himi that the miserable tyrant was 
overconte with terror* Fandulph assured him, that if 
he would submit to the supreme pontiff, be should be 
again received into the church, which would extend to 
him her protection, and save his dominions from the 
threatened invasion by Philipw It is difficult to imagine 
how John could descend to the abject and humiliating 
act which the legate induced him to perform. Having 
promised to admit Stephen Langton to the office of 
Archbishop of Canterbury; to restore all the banished 
clergy, and make coinpcnBation for the mischief he had 
done to them, be went to the church of the Templars at 
Dover; and there, on his knees before Pandulph, de¬ 
clared, that not constrained by fear, but of bis own free 
will, and by tho advico and consent of his barons^ he, 
for the romission of bis sins, resigned hia kingdoms of 
England and Ireland to God, St* Peter and St, Paul, 
and to Pope Innocent and his successors in the apostolic 
chair; and that he agreed^to hold those dominions as a 
vassal of the church of Home, and pay to it a yearly 
tribute of 1,0UU marks. He then offered a sum of 
money as an emblem of his subjection; but the haughty 
priest contemptuouisly trampled it beneath his feet. 
This infamous act of Jolm% by which the whole nation 
was disgraced, took place on the 15th of May, 1213. 
In return, the lcg:ite, Paudulph, undertook to savo 
England from tho inva'»ion of tho French king. Other 
bauds were at work, however, in the cau^e of England's 
honour; and her independence was not long sacrificed tc 
the ambition of Home. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

oowcLrsroif of tee reiqn of kiko Jorar*—A.©. 1213—1216, 


IIORTEY before *Tolm b[ul rcBigned his 
hands of the pope, a man of 
singular but impressivo appearance .bad been 
pieaeliing in the streets of Pontefract, and 
other towns4 He was a religious eoflmsiast, 
and spoke with such a zealous warmth, and so nuicli 
rude eloquence, that his sermons were listened to by 
vast baro-hoadt^d crowds with tlio greatest respect. He 
was known as Peter the Hermit- But it was not to 
psoaching alone that Pater confined blMSoIf; be aspired 
to l>o confidered as a prophet; and the multitude 
admitted his claim to that character. Tiio poor man, 
who was probably a little crazy, might very likely have 
lived, and preached, and prophesied in peace, but that 
ho had the imprudence to predict, that, before tho 
Feast of the Aecension, the king would be uoknighted. 
For this he and his son were seized by tho tyrant and 
thrown into prison. The superstitious John, however, 
trembled, for he thought tho prediction meant that he 
shouhl die; and a dread of its pos:iible truth influenced 
him in his submission to Pandulph. Strangely enough, 
tliat Bubmistion took place on tho eve of the Feast of 
the Asceubion; and Ihub it may be said that tho hermit's 
prediction was fuHUh‘d. It is likely that it required no 
miraculous knowledge to guess that John would, hefore 
that time, do some act which would di'.graco him. This 
sort of fulfilment, however, did not pacify tho king’s 
foal’s; ho'thouglit the hermit had prophesied his death; 
and as h^^ was still alive, he conpidcrod Peter aa an im¬ 
post or, and condemned both him and his son to be 
dragged to tlm gullfjwa at the tails of horses, and then 
banged. This wicked bcntonce was executed at tho 
town of Warham. 

When 1‘andulph left England, elated by the triumph 
he had obtained over its recreant king, he proceeded at 
once to Franco, and presented himself Ixiforc Philip, 
whom he informed that John was now a penitent sou of 
tlu^ ehnrcli, a vassal of Rome, and thathc,a<taChristfau 
priDco, could not presume to attack a country which 
was the patrimony of >St. Peter, The French king 
was a;: ton Mr d at nich a sudden change on the part of 
the pope. Ill' iohl the legato that he had undor- 
takru t!i(‘ et England at tlio express invitation 

of th'^ Unniati <ponUU ; ik.o lio Imd bpent a large sum 
of money in pioivuitum; an<l lhat he could not think 
of abandoning a contest in winch he felt so certain of 
victory. All the expense, ho added, had fallen upon 


him, but all the advantage had been reaped by the 
popo; he felt that ho had boon made a tool of in tho 
affair; therefore, instead of giving up tho attack upon 
England, ho resolved to urge it on at once, Pandulph 
had passed hig word to do that which he had no power 
to effect; and, to a large extent, John’s beggarly humi¬ 
liation to the popo was Ubclcs'^, 

Cowardly aa tho king himself was, thf'ro were bold 
hearts yet beating in England; and a flout of 500 ships 
was collected at Portsmoiitli, under the command of 
William Longs word, ono of tho sous of Fair Rosamond, 
and half-brother to John. Seven hundred knights, and 
a largo body of common soldiers, were embarked in 
these vessels, and away they sailed, with the daring in¬ 
tention of attacking the enemy’s fleet (which was tlirco 
times more numerous than their own), even before it 
left the harbours of Franco. This led to tho first great 
pea-fight between the French and English, and it ended 
in tho total destruction of tho French fleet [a.d, 1214], 
Longsword having dUcovered, by means of soino boats 
which ho sent out as spies, that a groat number of the 
French bhips in tho haven were loft with only a few 
people in them (for most of the soldiers and sailors had 
gone on shore to enjoy themselves), immediately at¬ 
tacked the deserted fleet, captured a number of ships, 
and threw the rest into such confusion, that, after a 
desperate struggle, they were forced to yield. Three 
hundred ships were taken by the Englidi; 100 more 
were burnt; and King Philip, fearing that tho rest 
might also fall into the hands of his enemies, set 
fire la them himself, and then, half piad with dis- 
appoinfment, fled for safety to the inteiior of tho 
kingdom. 

Thus Philip, who had conspired against a nation's 
indopendenee, was deservedly punished for his conduct. 
The pope’s ficntenceof dethronemont against John would 
have been only idle talk, if the officious French monarch 
bad not attempted to carry it into execution ; and f ho 
conboquenco was, tho complete dcsiruction of Ihn flt et 
it had cost him so much to collect. At this period thcro 
was great joy in England; its arms were victorious; its 
king was reconciled to the church ; the sentences of in- 
tor<Iict and excommunication^were removed ; and tlioro 
was yet a chance for the tyrant to devote liis energies to 
the advancement and happiness of his people. That 
chance was offered in vain; no thought of good ever 
entered tho heart of John; and, had as things had been 
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in Kngfland during his rcigu, they were to be far worse 
before it was ended. 

Intoxicated with bis success, John thought of follow¬ 
ing it up by an invasion of France, and he summoned 
all his barons to meet him with their followers at Forts- 
month. But the barons had lost all conhdenco in their 
king; they liated his porson, and (le<;piscd his cowar¬ 
dice ; and though they met in arms, they refused to 
omliurk with him to Franco. John attempted to shame 
them into compliance hy setting sail himself with only 
a few chips; but when ho had gone as far as Jersey, and 
found that they did not follow him, he swore a gjcat 
oath of vengeance, and then returned. Mad with pas¬ 
sion, he led a Ixind of foreign mercenary troops to the 
norlli of England, to punish the barons who were most 
refr.ictory. They marched along, burning villages, and 
wantonly murdering the people, until they reached 
Norlhamplon. lloro Uio king was overtaken by Lang- 
ton, the Arcbbisliop of Canterbury, wbo, though be bad 
been forced upon the kingdom by the pope, was a just 
man, and a lover of his country. “ These barbarous 
proceedings,” said lie, “arc in violation of your corona¬ 
tion oaths; if your barons have oflfended, they must bo 
judg*‘d by tlicir peer.-*, and not bo wantonly harassed by 
nnns.” “Alind you your church,” repliod tlio king, 
“and leave mo to govern the state!" But tho hold 
a^•!l^i^hop was not to ho easily frowned down; and 
having Ihrealoui d Jolin and liis foreign followers with 
fNcemniuiiu'atiun if they continued their outrages, the 
king ga\'c up his rlesign of taking vengeance on his 
haiMiis by force of ariu'*, and adopted the milder mode 
of summoning Hum to answer for their conduct. 

'nnmgli previously compelled to aliandon the invasion 
of France, .John, in 121-1, entered into a league with tho 
Emperor of Germany, tho Earl of Plandors, and tho 
Earl of Ooiilogue, against Philip. This confederacy was 
a very formidable one; and tho intention of the princes 
who composed it was, to suhdno France, and divide that 
extensive country between them. Otlio, tho German 
emperor, entered Franco with an army of 100,000 
soldiers; hut this immense force was utterly defeated 
by King Philip, at a little village called Bouvincs, hc- 
tween Lisle and Toiirnay. John, wlio bad laid siege to 
the castle of Angers, never staid to 6ght at all, but ran 
away at the approach of the French, and tbatsotiuieklj', 
that he left all his tents and stores behind him.—On 
tho 18th of September, ho concluded a humiliating 
peace with Philip at Chinon, aud then returned to 
England. 

Ou his arrival here, ho conducted himself worse than 
hefen*, and became more moroso aud foroeious than 
ever. Geoffrey Fitz-Petor, his justiciary, a wise aud 
good man, whom John had always feared, had died 
during his absence. On hearing of the death of this 


faithful minister, tho king gave a grim laugh, and ex- 
I claimed—“ It is well; iu bell ho may again shako bands 
: with Hubert, our lato primate, for he will surely finif 
him there. By God’s teeth I now, for the first timp I 
am King of England.” This insolent ingratitude was 
soon to be punished, for difficulties were arising in 
which tho miserable tyrant felt tho loss of the man 
whose memory he had reviled. 

Langton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, had as¬ 
sembled tue discontented barons during tho month of 
November, 1214, at St. Edmondsbury. Tbero be read 
to them a copy of an almost forgotten charter given by 
Henry I. to his people, and exhorted them to insist on 
a renewal and observance of it. Excited by that rational 
love of liberty which is n-atiiral to Engli»h minds, and 
influrnced by a disgust for tho tyrant who was plung¬ 
ing the country into ruin, tho Karons, one by one, laid 
their liands upon the high altar of the church, and 
swore that if the king refused to sanction the charter 
they should present, they would unite in a war against 
him, and never cease from it until he consented to 
ilicir demand. They then parted, to collect men and 
put their castles in a condition fit for th fonce, agreeing 
to meet again iu London at Christ mas-lime. 

Chrlstmas-timo came, and the king, who was at 
Worcester, found himself deserted, except by his per¬ 
sonal attendants; for none of tho great liarons presented 
tlicmselvcs at his silent court. Johu learnt what was 
going on, and, pale with fear and passion, hurried up 
to London. Then the Karons appeared before him, and 
ho demaiulL’d to know what th<-y wanted. Prct-cnting 
their petition, they awaited an .an-wer In silence. At 
first, John tried to frighten them by threats ami loud 
swearing; hut as this produced no offocf, he Jicggcd 
them to grant him until Easter for con-.ideration. 
Knowing his treacherous character, they were not very 
willing to do so; hub at length they consented, and 
then returned home. 

In the period between Christmas and Easter, John 
tried bis utmost to raise himself above the power of liU 
barons : he liegaii by courting the clergy, and besfow- 
ing upon tboin many pidvileges ho liad Iiitherlo been 
very unwilling to yield. He wrote to Archbishop 
Langton, to win him to his iulere>t; hut that just 
priest was inflexibly true to the ho hail adopted. 

John then appealed to the pope, whom ho implored to 
protect him against what he callcil tlio treasonable 
violence of his vassals; and, to win the good-will of 
the Roman pontiff, he promised to lead an army to the 
Holy Land. Inticod, ho did nearly everything but 
wbab he ought to have done; and that was, to have 
granted the reasonable demands made uj^on him. The 
po]ro regretted these disturbances in England, which be 
thought might interfere with the absolute power ho 
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had 150 rect'ntly acquired thfre, llo tlid nol ^^x^h to 
hear subjoctsi talk about rights and libortiod, for those 
tvero forbidden words in tho Itoman church; so he 
wr«to IcUers to tho king, the barons tlic clergy, 
He desired John to treat ht'^ nobles with indulgence, 
and grant any reasonable denmiids they migliL make; 
tlio clergy he exhorted to promot o peace between tljc 
contending parties; and to tho baroiih ivd* exp testbed hi-, 
decided aversion of (hiir iiiiplo\iug force to cxtoit 
concessioTiis fioin tluir jc'luetant sovc^ndgn. This good 
advice was good advice gem rally i>, disregarded by 
all partie s; and things remained in ju'st the same con¬ 
dition 0*4 thty were br fore tlie pope wns appealed to. 

Easter [a.d. 1215j unived; tho king wa> keeping 
]tib couit at Ovfjrd; and the barons, attended by 2,000 
knights nnd an immense IjOily of retainers, marclicd in 
military unhr to within fifteen miles of hih residence. 
Thero they wt re met by a disputation from John, con¬ 
sisting of Archbishop Lang ton, the Earl of Pembroke, 
and the Earl of Warrene, who desired to know wlmt 
were the lih< rtics which tliey demanded from their 
sovereign? The arclibi*hop, and the two nobles who 
accornpaukd tliim, weie in leiguo with tho revolted 
burous; hut, for form's sake, they had undertaken to 
appear on Iwlialf of the king. Presenting the scroll 
^\hich omtaiutd a list of their rtquiremi nts, the allied 
nobles addr^d—“Tlu-c arc our claims; and if they aio 
not instantly graiitul, our swiu’ds shall do us justice/* 
Tho messengers n turned, aud placed the doeumeut in 
the haiith of the tixmbUng John. After looking over 
the parcImiLiif, lie burst into a fit of useless pa-sioii, 
and raved out—And why do they not demand m^^ 
crown also? Hy ftods teetli! I will not grant them 
libtrtioi which will make mo a slave!” 

Wlifn this auswer was reported to the barons, they , 
pri pared at oucij for war; and choosing Bobert Fitz- 
AValttr as tin ir b adcr, proclaimed themselves “the 
Aimy t>f tSod, and of Holy Church,” Marching to 
Xortbaoipton, they laid sii go to the castle; but it 
proved too strong for them, and they WfTo obliged to 
aban<lon it. This was a Imd beginning, and they 
began to fcol very anxious for the result of their pro¬ 
ceedings ; failure would probably bo riiia and death to 
them all; and they now became aware that the hido 
which the great body of the people embr.*ccd would bo 
the triumphant one. Proceeding to Bedford, thry were 
delighted to find that tho peoplo there opened their 
gates, and welcomed them as deliverers and patriots, 
MesM‘ng<*ri then arrived from London, desiring them 
to visit the i^o+ropolis; for all parties wero alike dis¬ 
gusted with the w^orthlrss king. Gladly did they 
accept the invitation; and, on the following Sunday, 
with military tramp, and in solemn silence, they 
marched into tho old city. Tho only Bounds heard 


were the regular footfall of tho fioMiers, and the 
rat tHug of their gleaming, but ponderous armour, 
Tho next day they issued a proclamation, requiring all 
earls, barons, and knights who had hithcro romained 
neutral, to join them against tho tyrant, unless they 
desired to be considered as euemies to their country. 
This proclamation was heartily responded to; and, in 
a little wlule, the parties in this cxtraordinaiy quarrel 
were, on tho one side, tho wholo nubility of Kuglaiid, 
backed by the great mass of jLs people, and, on tho 
other, tlio almost totally descried John, 

At first he wa^ paralysed witli fear, and unable to 
arrive at any conclusion; Init then his habitual liypo- 
eri'^y came to his aid. Assuming a hollow smile, he 
sent a messenger to tho revolted barons; and after, in 
vain, beggiug them to refer all disputed pEunts t(i tlio 
pope, or to eight nobles, who should bu choseu, half by 
him and half by thorn, ho buid that they Imd done well, and 
ho would grant any liberties they might require. Thu'?, 
at last, he was compellud to yield, in shame and con¬ 
fusion, what, at first, ho might have given with grace 
and honour* 

Q'hi^ was in tho year 1215; the day appointed for 
■ granting the demands of the charter way the 15tb of 
June; tho place was to be Punoyraede, a meadow 
betweru Winrlsor and Staiiics. Thcs?e paiticulara should 
rver bo remembered by all lovcri of constitutional 
liberty, as they pertain to a most important event, and 
one that will always remain famous in English liLslory* 
Piinccs may learn Iroiii it to govern wLely, and, above 
all things, to avoid a tyrannical ob*-tinacy; and tho 
people may aho learn bow to rcspucL and pre^orvo 
those rational liberties which are bo dear to English- 
men," and which wero won at tho coht of bo much 
anxiety and danger. In after-timey, this etriigglo 
between a tyrannical king (Charles L) and his aroused 
peoplo was repeated, but with a diffevent resull. John, 
by tvuhmisbion, eaved Idm^df; but the other despot fell 
a victim to bis obbtinato mibgovernmeut. 

The famous meeting bciweeu John and his barons 
took place at ibu time named. A few nobles and 
gcnUomen, together with eight bishops, attended tho 
king; but in their hearts most of them favoured tho 
popular cause* Perhaps the only one who Bincorcly 
wihhed that the king might triumph over tho insurgent 
barons, was the talented and crafty cardinal, Pandulph, 
who had come from Homo to counsel and assist him, 
and now stood by the side of the humbled and gloomy 
tyrant. Several days were spent in dobate; an<l then, 
on thf^ loth, John signed tho celebrated Magna Cuarta, 
us it is called, or, tho Gueat Ciiahtisu ; because it is 
regarded as tho foundation of the liberties of English- 
men. 

From his extreme reluctance to sanction this cole- 
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bratcd docnment^ it might be supposed that it ivas 
intended to destroy, or, at least, to greatly weaken, the 
royal power, if not entirely to change the form of 
government. It docs littlo ny>rc, however, than restrain 
wanton tyranny, and ensure a just administration of 
tho laws. It is ftiicli a charter as no atniablo and honest 
prince could have had any hcBitation in bestowing upon 
his subjects; great defects being, that it did not go 
far enough, and that the groat body of the people were 
not benefited by it ro much as were the barons and 
clergy. It ran to a great length, and contained sixty* 
one articles; but it will bo sufUeient just to allude to 
its principal features. Its beat points were, that it took 
away from tho king (not entirely, but to a great extent) 
tho power of robbing widows and orphans of their 
(jstafc'*, and of giving wealthy heire^,Res in marriage to 
any poor, profligato noble, whom the Eovorciga miglit 
ficlect hushand for them. It provided that jiifatiee 
should not bo sold, refused, or delayed to any one; that 
no pcr^^oii bhotild be arrested, or p^it in prison, or have 
liis goods taken away from him, except by a legal 
judgment, and according to the laws of the land ; that 
no one, whether rich or poor, should have unreasonable 
fines imposed upon him for small offences; and 
that no rustic labourer, or villein, as he was called, 
sbtuild, ft^r any fine, have his carts, ploughs, and farm¬ 
ing iijslniTTic iili( taken away from him; that there 
blioultl be tho samo weights and meaMires throughout 
the kingdom; that merchants and tnidcsmcii should be 
allowed to attend to their business witlmut being 
harassed by exorhifant (oils; that no officer of the 
king's shoultl take away llio hordes, cari'3, or wood of 
any one without tho owuer*R consent; and that all free 
men shi>uld bo permitted to leave tho kingdom, and 
return to it, whenever they wished to do so. Tln^so 
were the most important of thoRO liberties which John 
had, w'ith a blaR|diemous oath, declared would, if 
granted to his people, render him a slave I 

The only roguhitimi that was really offensivo,was not 
esseiKially a part of tho charter itself, but an arrange¬ 
ment which it was found necessary to enter into, to 
enMirc its observance. Tho king would not Lave carried 
out any new laws to winch ho had so great an averRion; 
fo fivc-and-tweirty of tho most powerful barons wore 
cliORcn to act as preservers of the public liberty. The 
power conferred on these nobles was very considerable; 
but it waa necessary to give them great authority in 
conscqucnco of the false, deceitful character of John* If 
tho king violated tlio decrees of tho Great Cliartcr, they 
were to admonish him on tlio subject; and if he refused 
redress, they were empowered to make war npnu him | 
and distrcRS him, by Bci/iiig tlio crown lands and ca&tles 
until ho should return to tho course of justice and the 
observance of hia word. If, however, any i^uch war arose, 


his person, and that of his queen and children, were 
always to he respected as sacred and inviolable. This 
regulation had, no doubt, many objectionable points u 
but without it, and with such a king as John upon 
the throne, the charter would have been no better than 
waste parchment. 

Wheu tho Great Charter was signed, tho vast multi- 
tiido dispersed* with joy ; and John, full of sadnoss and 
malice, rode away to 'WindRor Castle. There, shutting 
himself up in his chamber, and attended only by a few 
foreign mercenary soldiers, ho abandoned hirnself to tbo 
bitierebt* emotions of rage and despair. IIo gnaRhed 
his teeth, and bit his pallid lips, until tho blood started 
from them; and, throwing himself upon tho ground, 
6 woro numbers of revolting oaths, and even gnawed 
sticks and iiihhe^ in t!ie excels of hiff impotent passion. 
When exliaubted with these wild manifc.'itations of fury, 
he sent two of his partisan a abroad, one to implore the 
aid of tho pope, and the other to collect a horde of 
foreign soldiers to como and harass liH English 
bubjccts; then, in a fit of sullen melancholy, he went 
lo tho Isle of Wight, and would keep no society except 
that of sailors and fishermen. Ilia object^scems to have 
been to attach tho common people to Lis person; but 
he was not successful* 

The effect of John’s foreign messniges was soon felt; 
for the pope declared tho Great Charter annulled and 
abrogated, and pronounced a general sentence of excom¬ 
munication agaiubt all thono lurons who should attempt 
to maintain it. Siiult parties of fondgn soldiera also 
wero consiautly stealing into tho laud; Poictevms, 
Gascons, Flcmiugs, and flrabanfons—tlio refuse of 
titljcr count lie*:—ready to fight for or against any one 
for hire, and willing to murder even tluir owaj^rot^ors 
for pay. J^iickily, an immcii'^c number of these ruffians 
were overtaken by a tempest while crossing the channel, 
and drowned; and John bewailed their loss with groans 
and curses. Leaving the Isle of Wight, ho had taken 
up his residence at Dover, where be collected his 
mercenaries, and proceeded to lay Biege to Rochester 
Castle, which the barons Iiad seized as FCenrity for his 
good conduct, wlien they saw so many foreign soldiers 
entering tho country. 

The inas^k was now laid aside, and civil war com¬ 
menced between tho king and liis nobles. Rocliester 
Castlo WHS defended by William d’Albiney, together 
willi 140 knights and their retainers^ For eight weeks 
they fiuight bravely against the tyrant; but at length 
they were compelled hy famine to submit. .Tohn swore 
lie would hang them all upon tho battlements ; but one 
of his foreign officers, named Savaric* do Mauleon, 
ixqin scuting that perhaps the barons wuuld retaliate in 
tho same manner upon any prisoners whom they might 
take, tho king eont all tho knights to prij> 0 D, and 
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frlaiiglitrrrfl flio cominoo soldiers only; Avho, of conri^Cj 
had done nothing but obey tlio orders of iluir lonl^. 
I^i^lbiney was a skilful and valiant Foldier, and bis 
faptivity was greatly deplored by the baroiit^, who had 
hden prevented by Joliida foreign troops fnimcoming to 
his ui?*^ihlunce* Indeed it was nrcrss'ary for tln’iii to 
rfinain in London for the prolfctina of that wealthy 
eily, wliieli tlic tyrant longed to devastate. 

The nobility iii the north of England wire particu¬ 
larly olmnxious to John, and he defcrminul ^o pnni.^li 
tlifiii by laying waste llu ir rstatCK. During llie ('hrlst- 
mas of 1216, )jo niatvlied in that direction with his 
army, which was composed of men little better than 
savages. Some idea of the character of the leaders of 
these men may bo formed from tlio names bestowed 
upon them* There wa^ “Falco, without bowels;” 

Manhon, tho bloody;” "Walter fhicli, the murderer;"' 
"Sottim, the moreilcss; ” “ (irodcshall, tho iron- 

hrarted,” and many others of the same stamp, John 
marched first to Nottingham, and from thence to York- 
sin re, burning every village and house upon the road. 
The iidiabitunls were murdered in cold blood, or put to 
the most borriblo torture to make them eonfe'^s wliero 

A 

they liad hidden their moneys and valuables* The 
conduct of hia foreign soldiers was more like that of a 
host of df‘inons than a company of human beings ; tho 
unconseions infant, the shri< king maiden, and the grey- 
liaind, feeble edd man, all alike fell beneath the blows 
of their wrapons. U set^med as if merey had been 
batiidicd from tho earth; anti tlic tyrant, anxious not 
to be outdono by tho ineanr>t rufliau among his 
fullowci>, himself set fire, evdy niorurng, to tho hou'^e 
where he had slept the previous night. All nho wire 
not ^openly for him ho considered as cneniie?, and 
slaughtered them without pity* His progress was 
inark*d by burning towns, ruined ca^tlc^, and disfigured 
bodUs of the uuburied dead. Tho suffering people of 
tho north wore reminded of William the Contpioror's 
expedition of miirdf-r throughout their country; for, 
since the time of that monarch, no sucli dreadful scenes 
had been perpetrated in England. Many dark and 
terrible outrages there had been, but none so extensive 
and desolating as those committed in John's march to 
the north. 

If (vvr tliere was a proceeding that callerl for the 
intfrhrnjec of tho pope, it was this. If tho power of 
the Homan elmreh had been exerted to arrest these 
scenes of blood and terror, and John threatened with 
instant cxeommnnicatinn unlcba* he desisted from liis 
career of muidtT,we ‘'bouhl naturally regard that po\/cr 
with some rt^p8rt ami adtuiration* Did the popo inter¬ 
fere at this feaiful time ? Yew, iudenl he did. But it 
was to encourage ihe king, to excummuincalo the prin¬ 
cipal barons by name, and to ky the city of London 


under an interdict! Ever tho masked bnemy of iiberly, 
I bo Roman pontiff would not at firbl speak out; but, 
when called upon to act, ho threw his influence into tho 
i^cjilo of tyranny, and pacrifleed every holy emotion of 
charity, love, and religion to its Bupport* It is, how¬ 
ever, some consolation to know, that, as the sentcnco of 
interdict had not been incurred by any spiritual mis¬ 
conduct, neither tho priests nor tho citizens of London 
would pay any attention to it; people taid their 
prayerj*, burietl Ihoir di'ad, chrktened their ehihlrcii, 
and married each other just usual. And what was 
more, tho church bells tVei|uentIy rang out a merry 
peal, as if to proclaim that the citizens would not make 
themselves miserable, either for the popo abroad, or 
their own tyrant at home. 

But however cheerful the Londoners might try to be, 
tho country was in a gloomy and desperate condition. 
It was dreadful to think of tho consequence's if John 
were permitted to go on burning and murdering 
til rough out the land; and lie was fiuiToundcd by suoh 
masses of foreign troops, that tho barons w'oro only able 
to remain in London, and act on tlio defnisive. Under 
these circumstaucGS, they decided upon taking a dan- 
gerou'i, and what, wc cannot help thinking, was a dis¬ 
graceful step. They sent to their old enemy, Philip, 
the King (jf France, and cjffercd the crown of England 
to his, eldest son, Louis, That prince had marritd 
John's niece, tho Lady RJanche, of Castillo ; therefore, 
the barons were plcasi d to a'-'iime, that if John were 
ri moved, T*onia wtuiltl have some sort of right to the Eng¬ 
lish fiovercigaly. The French king was deiighted at this 
offer; but ho w^ould not accept it, until four-and-twf^ly 
sons of the most powerful among the English baroub 
were placed in his hands as hostages for the safety of 
his son. This was done, and on the 3f)tli of M.iy, 
tho French princo landed on tho shores of Englaud 
with a powerlul army, 

John had collected his vast bands of merccnarit s 
at Dover; but tho moment tho French arrived, he fh d 
to Bristol, burning and destroying evtTytliing he could 
in his hurried flight. Prince Louis soon eiiter4*il 
Jjondoii, whore he \vi\^ hailed a deliverer, and the 
nohles and citizens offered him homage* Tho few 
barons who had still followed John then desertCHi him; 
itnineu'.o numbers of his foreign troops, who were 
French, would not fight against Ihe son of their king, 
and, therefore, wont over to tho side of Louis; u widely- 
spread iiisurn etion arose in the north of England, 
extending even as far as Lincolnshire ; and the King of 
Scotland pnpanxl to make war upon John in the novtlu 
The tyrant was terrified, and ev(m the consolation of tho 
Roman legate could scarcely kcf^phim from despair, 

Seveml military movements tlion took place ; but 
neither the French troops nor tho English barons 
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showed any decision of character or brilliancy of cou¬ 
rage ; had they done so, John must have been speedily 
subdued. The conduct of tho barons excites Burprise; 
they had done so much, and epdured so long, yet now, 
either from fear or weakness, they did scarcely anything. 
They joined Prince Lpuia in the siege of Dover Castle, 
hut neither he nor they were able to take it. Discon¬ 
tents and jealosies began to arise between them and 
their allies. The French treated the Koglish with 
arrogance, and the English regarded tlie Froncli with 
suspicion and dislike. Just at this time, a French 
nobleman, the Viscount do Mclun, was seized with a 
dangerous illness; and feeling hia death approaching, he 
sent for tho English barona. Many of them attended 
at hia bedside, when he made the following s^rtling 
rovolation Prince Douia and sixteen of hia nobles, 
have bound themselves by an oath, that when this 
kingdom sball be subdued, ancl ho crowned as i(s king, 
all the EnglUh who have joined his standard shall bo 
banished for over as traitors, not to bo trusted. Their 
whole offhpring will bo beggared or exterminated. Doubt 
not my words; I, who now lie dying before you, was 
one of the conspirators/' Shortly after thisstrango 
confession, the viscount breathed his last. 

Some writers have suspected this incident to have 
been a mere invention; but, whether true or it 

wa^. generally circulated and believed among the Engli-b 
at that time, Disbatiaiied and fearful, the barons held 
secret meetings; and, repenting tho step they had taken 
of railing in foreign assistance, resolved to desert Louis 
and return to their allegianco under John; tliinking, 
perhap*^, that the latter had learnt some wisdom in ad¬ 
versity, and that he would gladly accept their huhniis- 
sion, and govern better in future. To such a melanclioly 
ending would this great and once glorious struggle Inive 
come, hut that a power greater than that of kings and 
nobles was aroused; the angel of death unfolded bis 
sombre wings, and the tyrant's days were numbered. 

After bringing him level with the dust, fortune once 
again seemed to smile upon John; ho established him- 
jelf at Lincoln, which city ho had subdued; bands of 
Englihh yeomen fought on his side, from a feeling of 
liatrcd to the French and love of their country; while 
many bold English cruising vessels captured tlio sup- 
pUcH which were coming from France, for tho use of 
Louis and his troops. Somewhat cheered by these dc- 
monbtrations in hia favour, John collected a cousideruhle 
army, with the intention of fighting one great battle to 
pocuro his crown. In tho month of October, 1216, ho 
mo rchod to the town of Lynn; but he had forgotten 
none of hia old habits; for, on the road, he robbed and 
burnt all the farm-houses belonging to the abbey of 
Croyland* From Lynn ho started for Lincolnshire, An 
estuary, or arm of the sea, extends some distance into 
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tho land betwocn Norfolk and that county. It is called 
the Wash, and at low tide the Bands are left uncovered 
for a considerable distance; hut when the tide rises they * 
lie beneath deep water. Either from caprice, or beeauio 
it was a shorter way, John determined to convey hia 
troops and baggage across the sands. Prnliably he could 
have accomplished the passage without danger; but ho 
choBC the wrorfg time, and before the army rL^ached tlie 
oppobite bhorr, they beard tho roar and gurgling of tho 
rapidly rising waters. Flying in terror, most of thoiri 
reached the land; but tbe waves rolled in with so louch 
power, that they carried away all the carriagei*, hor^ s, 
and treasure, and even tho crown and regalia tif Kijirlaud. 
Many of the saldicrs also were swept away by the merci¬ 
less sea, and John, with a cry of despair, felt that his 
laht hope liad perished. 

With bloodshot cyea and burning brain he rode to tho 
abbey of Swineshead, wliere, heart-sick and anxious, be 
rested for the night. In his excitement, ho drank an 
immoderate quantity of new cider, and ate voraciously 
of peaches. An unnatural thirst set'ms even then to 
have parched him up. At length ho retired to rest; 
but, after a short uneasy slumber, awoke in a burning 
fever* Still he rose at an early hour the next morning, 
and insisted on refuming his march; with some difli- 
culty he mounted his horse, but his sutTerings were too 
acute to permit him to continue on it, so he was can led 
forward In a litter. That night he stopped at tin- ea-^tle 
of Sleaford; but anguissh of body and anviety f>f mind 
would not permit him to ^e!^^, and the next day lie agaiu 
commanded hia attendants to march. 7'he progn-^, 
however, wax brief and didiciilt; and, wlun lie ivatlied 
Nt'wark (\istlp, John felt that hia Ia'>t hour was at hand. 
Ilo doMixd to see a confes'^.ir, and tho abbot of tVoxtifn 
attended him. It evident that lie was cluing, and 
tho venerable prit\-^l int|iurcd where ho widied to bo 
buried? Tlie tyrant groaned, and llieii inullered, “I 
commit my soul toOod, and my body to St, WuKtan," 
Shortly afterwards, this scourge of hia country expinnl, 
and the evil spirit that had to long haunted Englainl 
was laid powerless for ever. 

There is a tradition that John was poisoned by a 
monk whom lie had ofiTeiided; and that tho Idler, fir^t 
tasting tho liquor to induce the king to drink it, al&o 
peri^hed from its efTect'S, Hut nano of the chrouielera 
of that time'mentioii tlie cireumstailce; it wa^ first 
alluded to sixty years after the king's death, by a writer 
named Thomas Wykes, as a report. No reasonablo 
doubt can be entertained that it was a fabrication, John 
waa buried atAVorceater cathedral, ofwbich^St, WuUtan 
was the patron saint. His death took place on tlic 18tli 
of October, 1216; ho was in his forty-ninth year, and 
had misgoverned England for seven teen years. He left 
two sons—Henry, horn in 1206, and therefore tea years 
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ohi, and Eicliard, born in 1209^ and tlicrcforo ; 
^ und iliia' daug^ittTP, doan, Eleanor, and Isabella, 

Ju bis chaiacter, John was utterly nieau and tlc(e&t- 
a*iilo ; a oyiiipHaition of all human vIclh, wifhont, as 
far as we know, one rrdconiing virLue. A d isobed iont 
son, an uufaUhl'ul husband, a trcaelu nais frioml—bo 
wa% also, a pulitical hypoerilc and a lucrciltss tyraiil* 
The Roman emperor, Augustus, said that he found 
Koine made of brick, and loft it marble: John found 


England in prosperity, and left it in desolation. Never 
had tho country bron to humbled as during his reign, 
and never were its dominions so curtailed; all that his 
predoccsBora had gained die lost, and that, too, under 
di'^graccfiil circumstances* History, in all its blood- 
^tailtod records of royal evil-doers^ Bcarcoly presents one 
so meanly prolligato and revolting as our un^-Eiifflish 
king, John. « 


CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE EEION OF nUNllT THE THIUD ; CALLED JTEITItY OF WIJrCnESTEE.—^A.D, 121 C— 12 . 03 . 


EX days after the death of John, his eldest 
H>n, IE nry, was crowned at (rloucester, by 
Gualo, the pope’s legate, who had for 
i^ome time licen residing in England. Tho 
' crouii liad bt on swept away bythesraiu 
the Wfiisli, near Idncoln^liire; so a plain ring of gold 
Uiis plaerd, instead, upon tho head of the boy-king, 
who but ten y<>ars old* This coronation might 
have plu^ed a I'^ortlilrss form, had it not born for the 
oortiivu'. of (ordinal Gualo, and the great wisdom and 
hitcgiity of the Karl of Pembroke. Tho cardinal, 
howi^vor, knew the laluo of his services, and did not 
give tlum for nothing; ho induced the young king to 
uon'^Liit ti> do homage to the pope; to hold England 
auil JreUnd a-i a vassal of Kome, and to pay tho tiibiitc 
of l,OM> niaikii a year, which his father bad promibcd. 

Loui>, the French prince, was still in England with 
bi^ army; and now that John was dead, he trusted ho 
^houbl honxi ucipure the sovcieign ptiwer, Mo'^t of the 
gu at barons wt n* ou bK sidi‘, and ho was in possession 
of the wealthy city of London. The affairs of the 
country looked gloomy enough, and fortune did not 
Mcin to smile upon the prospects of the little king- 
In this state of things, tho Earl of Pembn^ko called a 
great cotincil of prelates and nobles at Pui^tol, and 
Hurt he wa^ choi.cn Protector of the kingdom until 
1 li nry should be of ago. A better choice con’d scarcely 
have bi cn inarle, for ho was both a ‘‘Ound statesman and 
a good Mddiet; fiithful to the cau^^e of the young king, 
aud un)(irmw to rc ^tore the nation to peace and prosporily. 
Jlis fii ae* \\,VK to induce Henry to confirm the (rrcat 
Ghaitrr, In ^hich, howler, 'several important altera- 
tjous had hot 11 m-ulc, H was ratified again in the 
course of the Miine yf ar; and then a second was granted, 
called tho Charb^r of Forest^. This was a great con¬ 
cession to the people, for it abolished tho barbarous 





I pimi5ihments which had been inflicted upon tho-e who 
Jdllcd tho king’s deer, and substituted milder and imuo 
rea*5onablo ones instead. It also provided, that all tho 
forests which had been enclosed bince tho rrigu of 
Henry II,, bhould be thrown open. Pembroke then 
wrote lc( tors, in the name of the king, to the barons 
who sided with Prince Louis; in which ho said, that 
whatever cause of dislike they might have had to the 
late King John, they could not possibly have any to tho 
present sovereign, who was too young to have offended 
any one. He added that Henry was an amiable young 
prince, desirous of forgetting all past <listurbauces; 
that bo was now their king, aud the true descendant of 
their greatest monarclis. Therefore ho tru^tetl llu^y 
would abandon the cause of a foreign prince; and, by 
returning to their duty, restore tho independence of tho 
kingdom* 

This wise and persuasive conduct of tho earl, together 
with his well-known Itonoiirablo characlcr, won many 
of the barons to tho cause of young Henry; but the 
French prince had no iutention of abandoning tho 
country, or his pretensions to rulo over it. Leaving 
Dover f’astle, which ho was unable to conquer, LuiiJa 
bcsiegi^d and took that of Berkhampstead; and then, as 
it was Christmas-time, ho and the Protector entered 
into a truce, which was prolonged until Easier, 1217. 
During this time the prince went over tho sea to 
France, for more soldiers and money; and, in his 
absence, several of tho English nobles deserted his 
standard, and joined tho cause of tho king. When 
IjOius returned to England, several of his ships were 
attacked and captured by our cruisers; and, in I'cvcngc, 
he burnt tho town of Bapdwicli, where he landed, to 
ashes, und then marched away to London. 

When the truco was over, Pembroke, the Protector, 
laid siege to the castle of Mount £iorel, in Leicester- 
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shire, which wa| in the liands of the Freocb, and Louis 
sent the Count of Peicbe witii an army to defend it. 
The French were n> numerons that the English pru¬ 
dently declined the contest, and retired. This filled 
the Count of Perohe with delight: he Instantly 
imagined himself a hero; and, in his military enthu¬ 
siasm, matched away to Lincoln, with the intention 
of subduing the town and castle. The town's-pcople 
opened their gates and received him; but the castle 
held out bravely: it was commanded by a woman, 
Nichola do CamvUl^ who encouraged the defenders to 
great exertions, and animated them with a lofty spirit. 
Still it would probably bavo fallen before the superior 
numbers of tho French; but that the Protector, with a 
small army, suddenly appeared before Lincoln on the 
16th of May. The garrison in the castlo was so 
encouraged by this snccour, that it issued out and 
rushed upon the French, while, at the same time, the 
English ontsido the town scaled tho walls, and attacked 
tho French cavalry in the streets. Here it was im¬ 
possible for the horsemen to form in order of battle; 
they were, therefore, thrown into confusion, and almost 
instantly defeated. Indeed, it was a general surrender 
rather than a battle; and tho English soldiers, in con¬ 
tempt, gave it tbo name of *Hho Fair of Lincoln.” 
Very few people were killed; but tho Count of Percho 
was one of them ; for when called upon to lay down his 
arms, he declared he wonld not yield to any English 
traitor. A coimnon soldier, irritated by the word 
traitor, thrust bis piko into tbo cyelit-hole of the 
count’s helmet; tho point entered his brain, and the 
haughty Freuchmau fell to tho ground a corpse. 

Prince Louis was very discouraged on hearing of this 
affair; but a still greater misfurtuno awaited him. A 
fleet of eighty large ships, and many smaller vessels, 
in sailing from Franco to bring him assistance, was met 
and attacked, near the Kentish coast, by the brave 
Hubert do Burgh; tbo samo Hubert who onco saved 
the life of poor Princo Arthur, during tho timo of 
King John. An engagement took place; and although 
Hubert had only forty ships, he gained a decisive vic¬ 
tory. It is said that he employed a singular stratagem. 
Having the wind in bis favour, bo sailed down upon 
the Froneh vessels, and approached so close as to be 
able to throw a quantity of quicklime into the faces of 
the sailors on board; this so blinded them, that they 
were unable to defend themselves, and thus became an 
easy prey. 

After this second disaster, the English barons, seeing 
that the cause of Louis was hopeless, abandoned him in 
great numbers, and the French prince was at Iasi glad 
to enter into any honourable terms to secure his own 
safety. As tho Protector was equally glad to got rid of 
him, tho matter was soon arranged; prisoners on both 


sides were exchanged, and the barons who bad remained 
with Louis were rratored to th^r estates and honours. 
That priuoe also released them from their oaths and. 
obligations to him, and promised never to join them 
again in any confederacy against the young English 
king. Having thus utterly abandoned his claim on the 
crown of this country, Louis embarked on the 14th of 
September, 11^17, and set sail for France, heartily sick 
of tho strui^le, and, no doubt, very sorry that he had 
ever engaged in it. The few barom who had held out 
with him to the last, then praseuted themselves at 
court, where they were pleasantly received; all ill- 
feelings seemed to be forgotten, and once again it 
appeared as if fortune would smile oheexingly upon the 
land and people of England. 

Tho only parties who suffered severely, now lhat the 
war was ended, wore the clergy. In adhering to the 
cause of Louis and tho discontented barons, they had 
disobeyed tlio orders of tho pope, who favoured the 
young king. They had also committed the grave 
ofTeuco of disregarding a sentence of interdict, which 
had been pronounced upon tbo country; and of ex¬ 
communication, which had been uttered against Louis; 
and for these things they were severely punished 
by Cardinal Crualo, tho pope’s legale. Some were sus¬ 
pended from the execution of their clerical duties; 
others wore deposed and turned out of the priesthood; 
and almost all subjected to the payment of heavy iiocs. 
Indeed, tho pope’s object was to gain money, aud in 
that ho succeeded; for an enormous sum was collected 
from tlirso fines and confiscations. In fact, all tlu-diigli- 
out this icign the rapacity of Iho pope was diojilaycd in 
the most unblushing manner. It has been calculated, 
that, during a part of it, the church of itomc diewfrom 
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Knglaud, in various a yearly sum of 

marks, or twelve times more tlian the whole civil 
revenue of the kingdom amounted to. Pope Cirro' 
gory IX- is said, in a few years, to have extorted from 
the English clergy and people, the enormous sum uf 
950,000 markB, which a celebrated modern historian 
cblimatcs as being ecjual to 15,000,000 of th(' tovor^^igus 
in uso at the present day, Tho chief heneficcrf were 
bosiowed upon Italian priests, who could not oven hpoak 
the language of the country; and who, instead of per¬ 
forming their religious duties, oppressed and plundorcd 
the people. Such a shameful disregard had these priests 
for the spiritual wauts of tho nation, and even for all 
outward appearances, that the king’s chaplain held at 
one time 700 livings, and dissipated their revenue; 
while in moj&t of thoeo places no religious instructor 
whatever was provided. To repeat all cxtoitions 
which the popo and hia agents prnctbjcd in Engbud 
during this period, would fill a volume; indeed, them 
was not, throughout Europe, buch anotlicr deluded, 
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popn^au^l«prio&t*ritlilcn nation* It is, ho^nrovcr, some 
Batihfiicfion to know that tho papal power had reached 
its climax 5 and from about this period it began elowly 
—though at first, indeed, very elowly—to decline. 
Even the English clergy-and people, euperetitioua as 
they were, had begun to think of altogether throwing 
off tho authority of the pope. 

h'or nearly two years the country icnjoyed peace 
and good government; that iw, if we except the opprea- 
ftioa of tho clergy: but then the Earl of X'^embrohe, 
the wi()e Protector, died, and bis power in the state 
was aharod between Peter de Iloches, tho Bishop of 
Winchebfer, and tho bold and kind-hearted Hubert 
do Burgli, These two ministers quarrelled and opposed 
each other; and many troublesome barons, chiefly 
foreigners whom King John had brought over to Eng¬ 
land, taking advantage of,the weakness thus shown by 
the government, began to plunder their poorer neigh¬ 
bours, and commit many disgraceful outrages. Among 
tliom was one Fawkes de Breante, a dishonest ruSiaD, 
whom John had raised from a low position in life to be 
a baron. This man laughed at jubtice, and set law at 
defirmee; and at ono time no less than thirty-five ver¬ 
dicts were found against him for violently seizing other 
people's properly. The only attention he paid to these 
wa>, lo go, with a number of his armed followers, into 
the court of ju^^tice, seize the judge who pronounced 
Ihrm, and shut him up as a prisoner in Bedford Castle. 
J£e then made open war upon the king, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner. Such a man ought to have been 
treated like a wolf or a tiger, and put to death, that 
quiet honest people might live in safety ; but, by a 
mricy which was rare in those times, his life was spared, 
and he was only banished from the land. Tho secret of 
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this was, that Fawkes de BreantS was a baron, and the 
hirons did not like that any one of their rank should 
bt‘ buljjccled to the extreme penalty of the law. It was 
ii*jt tho bAcrodncvB of human life, but their own pride 
aud rank that they respected ; and when, shortly aiter- 
wurds, a riot broke out, in consequence of a foolish 
quarrel between tho common people of London and 
Westminster, about a wrestling match, they were pun- 
iblitd severely enough; for their leader was hanged 
without any trial, and many of his most riotous fol- 
lownrs condemned to have their feet cut off. 

When King Henry was sixteen years old, Hubert de 
Jhugh obt.uiu d tho consent of the pop© to declare him 
ol ; Hutl he Ihon demanded that the refractory 
baitju-. sliriiil i dMivtr up thdr castles to the king. 
Tlii^; was a bUp; for when theso troublesome 

nobles li^id tfn thpiivid ot' tlio va&t fortified buildings 
in wliicli Uuy a^'id Iheir tioups, residni, they would be 
compelled to live more like private gentlemen than bo 
many ciiptains of l>anditti* The barons, however, had 


no intention of giving up their castld, most of which 
belonged to tho king, and the nation was threatened 
with that terrible affliction—a civil war. But Hubert*© 
courage and prudenco were triumphant; some of the 
castles ho took by siege,^others surrendered to him; 
and at length all tho royal castles were placed in tho 
power of tho king. After taking Bedford Castle, 
Hubert ordered eighty of tho foreign knights and 
soldiers, who had defended it, to bo hanged. These 
men were all robbers, and oppressors of the people who 
lived near them, and therefore riclily deserved their 
fate. Peter de Koches, although a Cbrietian bishop, 
had encouraged tho refractory barons in their resUianco 
to tho lawa, from a wicked feeling of spite against 
Hubert; but lio now' resigned his office and left the 
country. Ho was a foreigner, a I^oictcvin; and a 
number of troublesomo foreign adventurers—men who 
did nolhing but swrar, and brawl, and rob—followed 
him out of the kingdom. Poa-'ibly they had some 
unpleasant suspicions of ending their lives as their 
friends had done, after the tiege of Bedford Castle; at 
any rate, they went after Do Baches, and the people 
were heartily glad to get rid both of one and tho 
other. 

In the year 1225, the English king declared war 
against Franco; that i^, war was declared for Iiim ; for, 
although he was then in his nineteenth year, ho was 
still quite a child in mind. The reason for the war 
was this t when Prince Louis was com polled to abandon 
England [a.d. 1?24], aflcr he hud vainly sought to 
become its king, ho onterGd into an agreement to 
restore Normandy, and tho towns in France which his 
father had won from King John, to the English rule. 

I And as he was now King of France, the English caPed 
■ upon him to fulfil his promise. This he not only posi¬ 
tively refu-^ed to do, hut even laid siege to, and took, 
thc^town of Rochelle, which had boon in the possesrioa 
of the English, An army, therefore, was sent to France, 
under tho command of tho king’s uncle, tlio Earl of 
. Salisbury; but as the French king was just then em¬ 
ployed in carrying on a shamefully cruel war against a 
quiet, unoffending people, named tho Albigonses (who, 
as they differed in tbeir religious opinions from tho 
church of Rome, wero called heretics), tho pope inter¬ 
fered, and threatened the English with excommunica¬ 
tion if they molested Louis- In consequence of this 
threat, tho Eaglibh entered into a truce with the 
French, and the invading army marched, rather dis- 
gmceiuUy, homo again. Four years afterwards, war 
was again declared agatnt^t France, and the EngHi^h 
king himself led an army there; hut hia feeble, 
unwarlike character only exposed him to ridicule: he 
passed his time in feasts and military pageants, while 
the French took tho few towns yet remaining to him 
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in France; aod^ after a timc» he returned in ebame to 
England. 

Henry, as he advanced in years, continued to bo 
passive and weak-minded; but while he had a dever 
minister to manage bis afftflm for him, things went on 
pretty smoothly. Ho was fortunate enough to possess 
one of great talents and integrity in Hubert de Burgh, 
who had always been a faithful follower both of him 
and his lato father. For this reason some years passed 
on without anything remarkable occurring. When 
historians are silent, that is usually a proof that a 
nation is tranquil, if not prosperous; for, unfortunately 
for the world, history is, to a painful extent, an account 
of crimes and oppressions. What wc have noxl to 
relate is not an exception to this remnik, and it shows 
ilie cliaractor of Henry in no favourable light. 

For eight years Hubert bad conducted the atTairs of 
tho country, wlun suddenly (in 1231) the capricious 
king, who was now fivo-and-twenty years old, took a 
stiango disliko to him. Hubert’s firm g wernment had 
caused him many enemies among those barons who 
loved riot rather than order, and plunder better than 
peuee; and the king, withdrawing his favour, left his 
wi'<o and faithful minister exposed to the schemes of all 
who bated him. As no wrong could bo cliarged against 
him, he wa» aceii^c 1 of many ridiculous and even im- 
pobhible things. It was urged that ho had won tho 
king’s afl'cetions by enchantment, and that ho had 
taken from tho royal treasury a magic ring, which had 
the power of making its wearer invulnerable. Hubert, 
wbo was very rich, saw that his ruin was determined 
upon; probably his great wealth was tho eause of tho 
proceedings against him, for tho king was poor, and 
had cast a greedy eye upon Uio treasures of Li<> minister. 
Fearing that bis life was in danger, bo Bed and took 
sanctuary in Merton Ab})ey. 

Thither tho ungrateful king sent messengers to seize 
him; but when reminded by the clergy of the sacrilegi- 
ousness of the attempt, he immediately sent other 
messengers to call the first back. Ho then granted 
Hubert a delay of four months, that ho might prepare 
a dofonco for the charges that had been brought against 
him. Scarcely had the king performed this act of 
justice, than he again changed his mind, and sent Sir 
Crodfrey do Crancumb with 300 soldiers to seize the 
persecuted minister. They found him, during the 
night, in tho town of Brentwood, in Essex. He was 
in bed; but being roused and alarmed by the multitude 
which was approaching tho house, he escaped in his 
night-clothes, and fled for wfety to the pariah church. 
Tho holy character of tho place, be thought, would save 
him from his pursuers; for even the worst of criminals 
wero protected from the law while they ictnaioed within 
the walls of a church or convent; the blood-stained 


murderer was safe from arrest, so lohg as he did not 
leave the sacred asylum. But the rude soldiers who 
sought to seine the fallen Hubert, seem to have set eveiv 
the generally respected superstitions of the country at 
defianco. With furious cries they horst into the chui^ 
some brandisbing their naked swords, and others carry¬ 
ing gleaming torches. There they beheld him standing 
heroically ercQt by the altar, bis right band grasping a 
crucifix, and his left holding the consecrated host. Those 
most saci^d emblems of the suffering Saviour would, 
be supposed, awo his stem assailants into submissive 
reverence. - He was mistaken: they dragged him from 
the church, undressed as he was, tied him upon a horse, 
and hurried him off to tho Tower of London. 

So loud a cry of indignation arose in consequence of 
this violation of sanctuary, that Henty ordered Hubert 
^ to bo carried back to tho church; but declared that ho 
would put the sheriff of £&scx to death if he permitted 
the pcrticcuted man to escape. Without firo or food, 
the fallen statesman was at length compelled to Como 
forth and surronder himself; and then the captors 
carried him a second time in triumph to the Tower. A 
few days afterwards ho was placed on his trial; and tho 
ungrateful king, having confiscated all liis property, 
committed him a prisoner to the castle of Devizes. 
From this prison he contrived to escape; and, in time, 
Iiis estates woro restored to him; but he was wise 
enough never again to aspire to tho post of royal 
favourite and minister. There are few wcak-miudod 
princes that huvo not been guilty of tho sin of 
ingratitude; indeed, it set ms to bo a vice very common 
to frivolous cLaracters, M'hcre the mind is devoid of 
good principles, the heart seldom cherishes strong 
affections. ^ ^ 

After Hubert’s disgrace and downfall, his old rival, 
Peter do Boclicx, who had returned to England, 
succeeded him in managing the affairs of the kingdom. 
This man soon became universally hated; hosnnoundod 
the weak king with foreigners, and induced him to 
bestow upon them every office of profit and honour. 
Ho encouraged the king's dislike to bu English Iraroua, 
and to the Great Charter, and behaved to the people 
with injustice and contempt. Tlio English nobles 
withdrew from tho councils of their sovereign; and 
when summoned to attend, they came armed and with 
numerous followers, declaring, that unless Henry dis¬ 
missed tho crowd of foreigners by whom he was 
surrounded, they would drive both them and him out 
of tho cotinlry, uud give the crown to some ono who 
was more wortliy to wear it. This threat led to .'■c\»'ral 
little battle', or rather skirmishes; and .nLo to the 
murder of the Earl of Pembroke, tho son oi tho wi&e 
Protector who governed tho country so well when (ho 
king was a child. The oaii lied into Ireland, where he 
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waa followed ftnd savagely munlerdd by the contrivanco 
of i)ie minister and bishop^ Peter do Bodies. For a 
time the priestly assassin triumphed; but ho grew more 
rapacious and insolent than ever, and, at length, de¬ 
clared that the barons of England mu^t not pre^^ume to 
put themselves on an equality with those of France, but 
submit themselves as inferior in rank and condition. 
It often happens, that men who will end tire many gross 
injuries with patience, will instantly resent an insult. It 
proved so in the present case, and the nobles were 
agitated by a perfect storm of passion. Their anger 
was shared by the people and the ck r^v/ Edmund, 
the new Arclibisliop of Canterbury, went to court, 
attended by a solemn retinue of prelates, and publicly 
threatened the king with excommunicatioiL if ho did 
not instantly dismiss he Bodies and his swarm of 
insolent foreign adventurers. The king trembled and 
consented; and the minister and his unwortliy attend¬ 
ants wero banished, to the great joy of the wliolo 
nation. After the fall of Do Boches, Edmund, tln^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury, held tho chief power of the 
fitate; which ho administered with wisdom and juslice. 
During the. rule of his predecessor, the provi^'iona of the 
Great Charter were conatantly violated. When Henry 
was reminded of this, and of his oaths to preserve them, 
he replied—“Why should I observe this charter, which 
is neglected by all my grandees, both prelates and 
nobility In this way do foolish or wicked people 
urge the vices of others as an excuse for their own; it 
is like saying, that because a citi^sen is rubbed by a 
thief, the citizen would be justified in robbing his own 
honest neighbour. The answer to tho king was a very 
proper ono—“Youought, sir, to set them the example,” 
tWhep Henry was nine-and-twenty years of age, he 
married, on the 14th of Januaiy, 123d, Eleanor, the 
daughter of tho Count of Provence, wlio came to 
England, attended by an enormous retinue. The king 
was delighted at being once again surrounded by 
foreigners, and everything that he had to give ho be¬ 
stowed upon them. One of the queen’s uncles he made 
his chief minister; while all the young nobles who were 
his wards, he married to young ladies of Provence, who 
had come over to England with his queen. Nor were 
the relations of his wife Henry’s only foreign favourites; 
bis mother, Isabella, the widow of King John, bad 
married again. And what was strange, she had married 
that very tlonnfc of La Marche from whom John bad at 
first token her, and settled with him at Guieijne, She 
had fuur her second marriage—Guy, William, 

Geoffrey, and Aymcr; and now she sent them all over to 
England to be providf d for by their half-brother, Henry. 
Hr behaved to tlit tn uith remarkable liberality, and the 
result was, that th^ y wore followed by fre&h herds of 
needy adventurers; until at length tho court of 


England was a kind of refuge for deBt^tute foreigners, 
and English faces were almost banished from the face 
of the king. 

Henry was poor, and his foreign dependenti were so 
greedy, that in a little tkife ho bad nothing more to 
give: under these circumstances they induced him to 
apply to tho pope for a bull to permit him to take back 
all the land he had ever given to any of his English 
subjects,' that ho might bestow it upon the foroigners. 
This was too much for tho most patient minds to bear; 
and the nation was bo indignant, that though the king 
obtained the bull, ho feared to use it* Henry then 
applied to his parliament for money; but the assembled 
barons told him he must first send away tho foreigners, 
who were consuming the sub&tanco of tlie laud. These 
Poictevins and Gascons carried their arrogance to a 
length which, natural enough, roused tho anger of tho 
barons and people; they were constantly in the habit 
of breaking the laws of the Great Charter; and when re¬ 
minded of it, answered contomptuoiihly—“ What signify 
these English laws to us?” Aa tho king’s want of 
money increa’sej, and lie would not yield to the demands 
of his barons, he adopted various shabby and dishonest 
mtans of obtaining funds. Ho cotupelled many rich 
hubjects to lend him sums of money, which he never 
repaid; and ho demanded gifts from tlio nobility and 
clergy, which they were obliged to bestow unless thoy 
were powerful enougli to Bet him at defiance, Tbeso 
compulsory gifts he called bf^nevoleuct^fi* To him be¬ 
longs tho disgrace of beginning this extortkmato 
practice; though, unforlunatcly, it continued very long 
after bis time. 

In ftpife of his poverty, Henry had the folly, in tho 
year 1242, to quarrel and go to war with Louis IX.; 
and, at the instigation of his fathcr-in-law, tho Count 
do la Marche, ho himself led an expedition into 
Guienne, There he was thoroughly defeated in two 
battles; and, after saving himself by flight, contrived 
to reach England covered with disgrace. The English 
people were much hurt at these defeats, and they 
lieartily despised their incapable sovereign. 

Once again at home, Henry passed his time in indo- | 
lent pleasures, and in providing the money for them by ^ 
illegal and extortionate practices. Ho plundered the 
poor Jews in a shameful manner; and begged so con¬ 
stantly from town to town, and from noblo to noble^ 
that ho won tho disgraceful notoriety of being tho 
slurdiest beggar in all England. Onee or twice he sum¬ 
moned his barons to meet him in parliament; but they 
read him a very stern Icssop on his meanness, trickery, 
and bad government. As ho refused to dii^miss hi^ 
foreign favourites, the barons refused to grant him a 
shining; and, from that time, he looked upon an 
English parliament as a collection of his personal 
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enemies. In tlfia extremity^ his paraeites advised him 
to sell bis plate and the crown jewels. He inquired— 
**Who would buy them?’^ The ready answer was— 
“The citizens of London, course.’^ A bitter sneer 
passed over tho features of the bankrupt king as he re¬ 
plied—“Uy my troth, if the treasures of Augustus were 
put up to sale, these citizens would be the purchasers I 
These clowns, who assume tho style of barons, abound 
in all things, while wo are wanting in common ncoes- 
saries.” From,that time he did all in his power to 
annoy the Londoners, and to check their prosperity. 

Even kings cannot live for a long time altogether 
upon extortion; unlawful profits aro gcnemlly very 
brief ones; and Henry, having wrung, borrowed, and 
stolen money from every quarter that he could think 
of, was, at last, from sheer destitution, com polled to 
summon his barons in parliament, and humbly beg 
their asaifetancc. He said that lio wanted a sum to 
enable him to go to the Holy Land, and recover tho 
tomb of the Saviour from the hands f unbelievers. 
His cowardice and deceit were too well ^nown for this 
stoiy to obtain tho slightest credit; but, although tho 
Bteru barons most probably smiled in contempt as tiny 
listened to this palpablo pretence of their truly feeble¬ 
minded sovereign, they consented to yield him a liberal 
grant, on condition of his entering into a new and 
solemn confirmation of their libcities. Henry con* 
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sented; and during tho month of May, 1258, bo met 
his barons, prelates, and abbots at a solemn assembly in 
the noble old ball at Westminster. The Clreat Chartei* 
was then read in a ceremonious and very eoleipn 
manner. All tho bishops and abbots were dressed in 
their canonical robes, and each held a burning taper in 
his hand. Wlien the reading was over, the Archbishop 
of Cautetbury'* pronounced the eur&o of ezeommuniea* 
tion against every one who should, in future, violate the 
charters of the land. When his last words died away, 
all the priests suddenly dashed their lighted tapers on 
the ground; and as the fiame was extinguished in 
smoke, emitting an unpleasant smeU, they cried out~ 
“ Jlay the soul of every one who incurs this sentence so 
stink, and bo extinguished in hell 1” A scene more im¬ 
posing, especially in that age of Buperstition, can 
scarcely bo imagined. Every one pre^nt was touched 
by a feeling of religious awe, which was heightened 
when tho king rose and exclaimed—“ So help me, God I 
I will keep these charters inviolate, as I am a man, as 
I am a Christian, as 1 am a knight, and as 1 am a king 
crowned and anointed.” 

No sooner, however, was this solemn ceremony over, 
than t)ie weak Henry returned to hia foreign favourites, 
forgot his vow, broke the charter, ruled in the most 
arbitrary manner, and strengthened the dislike and 
contempt felt for him by both barons and people. 


CIIAPTEE XX. 
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FTEE Henry’s solemn confirmation, in West¬ 
minster Hal], of tho Great Charter and tho 
Charter of Forests, ho led an army to 
Guienne, to punish Alplionso, the King of 
Co&tille, who had induced the nobles in 
that provinoo to rebel. against him. For a wonder, 
this expedition was conducted without dishonour, and 
ended at last in peace and a marriage; Henryks eldest 
BOD, Princo Edward, afterwards the famous and strong- 
minded, though stem and cruel, Edward I., being 
wedded to Eleanor, tho graceful and amiablo daughter 
of Alphonso. But though triumphant, the English 
monarch returned from tho south of Franco in an 
almost pcnnilesa condition. * 

Henry was now to give ar convinoing proof that his 
head was preUy nearly as barren and empty as his 
purse; for ho suffered tho pope to use him much ia the 
same way as, in the old nursery story, the monkey ia 


said to have used the cat’s paw; that is, thrust it be- 
I ti^eea tlie bars of the fire to got out the chostnuts he 
I intended to oat. It was in this manner: Pope Inno¬ 
cent IV. laid claim to the kingdom of Sicily, becau^io 
its sovereign bad died while under Eentenoe of excom¬ 
munication. But that sovereign left a son, named 
Conrad, a bold, determined man, who had no i<lea of 
submitting to the usurpation of tho pope; and, having 
gathered an army, very plainly told him so. His 
people also stood by him; and Conrad set ibe pope at 
defiance, and ascended his father’s throne. Innocent 
now saw that it was one thing to claim a kingdom, and 
another to get possession of it; and he saw, also, that 
he would bo baffled in his unjust proceodings unless he 
could get some one to help him with an army. In this 
position ho offered tho sovereignty of Sicily to a number 
of European princes, if they would conquer the king¬ 
dom, and hold it as a fief or possession, and to ho 
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retained under the authorify, of the Komau chnrcb. 
ThcfeO princea all saw through the design of the pope, 
•jind declined his offer; they had no idea of incurring 
thfi expense of a war against Sicily, that he might reap 
tho profits of it. If they had always acted as wisely, 
and left the popes to fight their own battles, the Roman 
pontiffs would never have been able to have caused half 
the misery and mischief they did to the whole of Europe- 
Though disappointed, Innocent still persevered ; and, 
turning his eyes to England, offered the crown of Sicily 
to Henry’s brother, Richard, the Earl of Cornwall; wlio, 
by his prudence, bad become immensely rich, Richard 
had too much sense to fall into tho enare; and ho 
remarked, tho popo might as well say, “ I mako you a 
present of the moon ; you have only to step up to the 
sky and take it down,” As a la^t resort. Innocent [a.d, 
1255] offered the Sicilian crown to ITenry, for his 
second son, Edmund; and tho king was imprudont 
enough to accept the dangerous and delusive gift. This 
transaction led to a great deal of papal trickery and 
oppression in England. Tho pope, who longed for 
vcngeanco upon Conrad, the King of Sicily, bad no in¬ 
tention that Renry should act in this passive manner; 
and he drew a number of bills upon all the bishops and 
abbots of England, without thrir consent, or even 
knowledge. These bills amounted to an enormous sum, 
and some Italian usurers advanced tho money upon 
them. It was exacted on pretence of carrying on a war 
against Cunmd ; and, after his death, against Maufred, 
a natural son of tlio Emperor Frederic, who put him¬ 
self ill Conrad’s place, and claimed the crown; but it 
Eoems to have found its way into the pockets of the 
pope. When tho English clergy were made acquainted 
witH thi« strange proceeding, they were very indignant; 
many of them rei^olutely refused to pay the bills; and 
the Bishop of London went so far as to fray, that the 
popo and the king wore certaLidy more powerful than ho 
was; hut that, if they took the mitre from his head, he 
would put on a warrior’s helmet* The Roman legate 
lowered bis demands, and afterwards left the country; 
very likely feeling that tho pope had gone beyond the 
ardinary boundaiy of human patience* Thus Henry’s 
expedition against Sicily ended in confusion before oven 
a bword was drawn, 

brother Richard, the Earl of Cornwall, did not 
always show tho wisdom which induced him to reject 
the offer of tho Sicilian diadem; and ho suffered hU 
ambition to load him to become a candidate for tho 
imperial royalty of Oermany, Ilia wealth, ho thought, 
would procure^his election, and he could not resist the 
brilliant tf^mptation. It was nercBsary that he should 
fir'^t be elected l^ing of the Homans, as a stcpping-stono 
to tho rank of Emperor of Germany* Ho left England, 
and, by spending immense sums, obtained tbe former 


title; but he could not reach the latter He was 
crowned in tho year 1256, at Alx-la-Chapello. He then 
found that ho had dissipated an enormous fortune in 
exchange for a dazzling comparatively worthless 
position; and that, by leaving England, he had weak¬ 
ened the infiuenco of its king, and left his incapable 
brother in the power of his discontented barons* 

For several years one of these barons had been 
gradually making his way in public life, and in win¬ 
ning tho confidoQce of his brother peers* About tho 
time at which we havo now arrived, this remarkable 
nobleman had risen to great importance ; and bo was at 
length suspected of an intention of dethroning the 
weak-minded Henry, and seizing tho crown liimsclf. 
This was Simon do Montfort, tho great Earl of Leicester, 
His character has been so differently described by 
writers of history, that it is difficult to form a very 
decided opinion about it. Many authors believe him 
to havo been a good man and a pure-minded patriot, 
who was at last led into arbitrary conduct and ambitious 
views; but there are some who havo called him “the 
English Cataline*” Cataline wasa depraved and wirkal 
Roman noble; who, having ruinc<l himself by tho 
practice of every vice, entered into a conspiracy to ruin 
hi:s country* It is said that ho would have burnt Rome, 
and mafsfiacrotl all its venerable, grey-headed senatons, 
that he might get rid of his anormous debts; and that, 
wiipn be and hi^ fellow-traitors took an oath together to 
accomplish this horrid purpose, they, to add solemnity 
to the occa‘;ion, drank wine mixed with tho warm 
blood of a slave, whom Cataline had just murdered for 
the purpose* To compare such a wretch as this with* 
the Earl of Leicester is almost as ahuird as it is unjust; 
whatever the faults of Simon de Montfort, most 
certainly he never deserved to be compared to’ the 
Roman conspirator, 

Simon do Montfort was the youngest son of the 
general of that name, who conducted the war against 
the Albigenses, It was through tho right of his mother 
that he succeeded to the earldom of Ijciccstcr. Ho was 
a man of remarkable talents, and of a religious turn of 
mind* Some have accused him.of being a hypocrite; 
but there scorns no just ground for such a charge* Ho 
was an excellent scholar, a good statesman, and a brave 
soIdicT-;-<lualttics which, in those times, were eeldom 
found united in ono man* But, above all, he devotedly 
loved the land of his adoption; and, though a foreigner, 
won the affections of its people. Soon after he came to 
England he married Eleanor, one of King Henryks 
sisters. At first, Henry was*much attached to the earl; 
but afterwards, influenced 1^ that strange fickleness 
which was so prominent in his character, he banished 
him from tbe court. 

Probably the king felt tho frivolity of his anger, for 
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be soon after recalled the earJ, and entrusted him with 
the government of Guienne* la this position I^eicester 
showed great ability; but some barons, who disliked 
bis stem justice^ having complained to Henry, that 
sovereign recalled him, and ^treated him with great 
rudeness. The bold carl would not submit to insult 
calmly, even from a king. Henry, in Iho course of the 
dispute, called him a traitor. Traitor 1" returned the 
bigh-^spirited noble; “ if you were not a king yon 
should repent of that insult t Henry answered—I 
shall never repent of anything so much as that I allowed 
you to grow and fatten within my dominions.’^ At this 
point the surrounding barons interfered, and Leicester 
withdrew, and went for a time to France. Henry, how¬ 
ever, was too fccble-inindcd a man ever to bear any 
very bitter resentment, and tlio carl again returned to 
England. From that time he was opposed to the king, 
and spoke constantly of the insulted liberties of the 
country. 

In the year 1258, tho discontent of the nation was 
aggravated by a scarcity of provisions ; the distress of 
the people was great; and tho Earl of Leicester choso 
this time to iubUt on a redress of the giievances of the 
country. He called a secret meeting of many of the 
barons, and talked to them of the necebs-ity of reforming 
the state, and of putting tho great offices of govern¬ 
ment into the bands of bettor and worthier men than 
tbofce who then filled them. He bpokc of the violations 
of Ihe Great Chaiter, tho infringements of tho privi¬ 
leges of the nobles, tho extortions practised on the 
clergy, and the shameful oppression of tlie great mass 
of the people. He reminded them of ilic rosoUitc con¬ 
duct of their ancestors in obtaining llio charter; liow 
they had risked their lives and fortunes in wresting that 
glorious document from tho bands of a tyrant; and bo 
then lamented their own degeneracy, in alio wing its 
regulations to bo trampled upon by a weak king, and a 
horde of insolent foreignera. He added, lliat Ilcory 
had so often broken his word, and seemed so little to 
regard either promises or oaths, that the kingdom 
could be neither safe nor prosperous unless they took 
from him the power of doing mischief. | 

The barons were convinced by these argument^ and ! 
determined on taking tlio government into their own 
bands. During tho month of May, in tho year just 
mentioned, the king summoned thorn to meet him in 
parliament, and they all attended clad in complete 
armour, and wearing ponderous swords at their sides. | 
When Henry entered, there was a general moVement; 
and tho glitteriug mail of the stern array of nobles 
clanked an ominous welcomo to him. Turning pale, ho 
trembled: and, after a moment^s pause, exclaimed— 
*‘Whut ia the meaning of Ibis? am I a prisoner?” 
Roger Bigod, the earl-marshal of Englandi stood for^ 


ward and answered boldly —** Not so; you are not our 
prisoner, but our king; but your foreign favourites and 
your own extravagaUQo bavo involved this realm in 
great wretchedness; wherefore we demand that thp 
powers of government be entrusted and made over to a 
committee of bishops and barony that they may root 
up abuses and enact good laws.” 

Other nobler now joined in, and promised Henry, 
that if ho would yield to this arrangement they would 
grant him largo suppHes of money wherewith to pay his 
debts, and also ei^tablish bis ^son upon the throne of 
Sicily, tartly from tho hopo of a supply of money, 

! and partly from fear of violence towards himeelf, the 
miserable king submitted; and a day was appointed for 
a meeting to take place at Oxford, where a committee 
of government should be appointed, and tho royal 
power he taken from tho incompetent monarch. 

This impoitant meeting took place on tho 11th of 
June in tho same year, and tho friends of the king, iu 
a spirit of anger and pretended contempt, gave it the 
name of ** The hlad Parliament.” To protect them¬ 
selves against the foreign favourites of Henry, tho 
barons all camo armed, and attended bj[ the great 
bodies of their military vassals. This was a neccf^ary 
precaution; for unless compelled, by fear or force, to 
keep hia word, the prevaricating king would ccitainly 
have broken it. A committee was then appointed, and 
the whole authority of government confided to it. It 
consisted of twenty-four barons or prelates, with the 
Earl of Leicester as their leader, or as chairman of tho 
supreme council. Twelve members of this committeo 
were chosen by tho king, and twelve by the barons. 
This bold and startling proceeding was, in reality, 
notbiiig loss than changing tho gu vein men t tl^ 

country from a monarchy to an oligarehy. 

The committee of goverumont did some very good 
and useful things. It decreed that three ses&ions of 
pailiamcnt s^hould be held regularly every year, in the 
months of February, Juuc, and Octolwr; that a new 
sheriff should bo annually elected in every county; and 
what was fur more important still, that four knights 
should ho chosen hy tho freeholders of each county to 
state their WTints ia parliament, and complain of any 
infringement of tho law. This excellent arrangement 
waa the foundation-stone of our pres^ent House of 
Commons: before it was enacted, the people of England 
were not represented ^in its government; and, indeed, 
very little cared for by it. All power was divided 
between tho king, prelates, and barons; and they 
too often exercised it in a grasping and tyrannical 
manner. * 

Louis IX. used his inSuence with 'tho Earl of 
Leicester, to induco him to evince a more lt>yal i>ub- 
mibsion to his sovereign, but in vuiut During the 
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distractions of this country^ that monarcli ovincdd great 
liberality. Ho signed a trimty ^ith Henry, on the 
2 <)th of May, 1259, by which, in return for the cession, 
by the English sovereign, of Normandy, he gave up the 
territories ho had conquered in Poitou and Guienne; 
secured the possession of the latter province to Henry, 
and agreed to pay him a largo sum of money besides. 

Some months after the great meeting at Oxford, 
Henry’s brother, Eichard, now King of the Eomans, 
came over to England. He was pobse&scd 6f fat more 
intclEgence than Henry, and immediately began to 
secretly encourage quarrels among tho allied barons. 
The success of his srhemea was soon evident; and the 
Earl of Gloucester, jealous of the power ofDeMontfort, 
started as hia rival. Soon two factions were formed 
among the barons; the people also complained that the 
nobles did not do enough in the way of reform; and 
the bold Leicester experienced so much opposition and 
ill-will that ho abandoned tho cause, and, in 12fi0, re¬ 
tired to France. Henry took advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity. Having obtained, in 1261, a dispensation from 
tho pope to absolve him of tho oaths ho had taken to 
the barons «at Oxford, he summoned courago to tell 
the committee of government, they had abused their 
authority so much, that in future lio would govern 
without them. Much confusion followed; but the 
barons appear to have acted in a rather arbitrary and 
selfish manner; and the king even declared that he had 
reigned for fivc'^and-forty years without committing so 
mucli violence as they had during the time power was 
in their hands. The result was, that, after a number 
of trivial disputes, which would be tcdiotis and useless 
to relate, Henry triumphed over his barons, and again , 
bat upon his throne an independent king. 

Though for a time successful, ho could not retain 
the affections of his subjects; popular opinion again 
changed ; the king learnt no wisdom from experience; 
things went on as badly as ever, and tho people 
regretted the absence of tho patriotic tSimon de Mont- 
fort. His rival, tho Earl of Gloucester, was dead; and 
tho son of that peer ontertained a ftcling of admira¬ 
tion for the exiled chieftain. He called many other 
barons around him, who collected an army, and invited 
Leicester back to England to take the command of it. 
That active noble readily responded to the call; and, 
in the month of April, 1263, the banner of liberty 
once again floated in the air, and the sounds of martial 
music touted the people to engage in a civil war. 
Mauy town" and royal cabLles surrendered to Leicester 
and tho ajhed liarons; and they then marched to 
London, where tlicy were joyfully received by the 
people. As u^ual on such occasions of public exdte- 
ment, a great deal of riot and tumult prevailed, and 
many outrages were committed by the followers of the 


army—thieves and vagabonds—whe cared nothing 
cither for king or people, but took advantage of the 
general confusion to plunder every one they could. 
The queen, who was ii^ tho royal apartments at the 
Tower, was so alarmed, that she tried to escape by water 
to Windsor Gastlc. She was bitterly hated by tho 
people on account of the insolence and rapacity of her 
foreign relations; and this feeling against her nearly 
led to a disgraceful and wicked result. As her bargo 
approached London Bridge, a cry arose of, “Drown 
the witch—drown the witch I Dirt and rotten eggs 
were thrown at her; and the more violent pari of tho 
mob collected large stones to drop down into her barge, 
and sink it as it passed under tho bridge. From this 
dangerous situation sho was rescued by the lord mayor. 
The power of the Earl of LeicesitcFs party was bo 
great that tlic king was glad to enter into a treaty of 
peace; he confirmed tho provisions of tho “Mad 
l^arliamcnt at Oxford; again surrendered his power 
to a committee of barons, and consented to the bauish- 
mont of his retinue of foreign favourites. With thcbe 
buhmitsiona tho baronsj ought to have been contented; 
but they soon after demanded that the committee of 
irovernmont should continue even after the life of tho 
king. Prince Edward objected to this injustice, which 
would bare tjiken tho loyul power from him also—^an 
unnecessary stop, oa he had always shown himself a 
brave and btrong-minded man. The committco was 
needed during Henry’s life, bccauso ho had proved 
himself totally incapable of governing properly j hut 
this objection did not apply to his son, who afterwards 
became a groat and distinguished king, tip to this 
time be bad sided with tho barons; hut now ho called 
them traitors and usurpers, and declared he would 
oppose them by force of arms. 

A civil war seemed certain; but some of the bishops 
interfered, and persuaded both parlies to refor their 
differences to tbo decision of Louis IX., tho King of 
Franco. This monarch was a man of remarkahiu 
virtues} religious, brave, just, merciful, wise, and 
accomplished. Perhaps a better umpire could not 
have been chosen, for his decisions on disputed points 
wero frequently sought, and generally respected; but 
ho was a king, and it is difficult for a king to decide 
against a fellow sovereign. He was also slightly related 
to Henry; and, therefore, when he gave his judgment 
chiefly in favour of that monarch, it is no wonder that 
the nobles refused to bo bound by it. 

Both royalists and barons now took up arms; but 
even in this time of excitement and danger each party 
found leisure to perscepte the unhappy Jows. In 
London, about 600 of them—men, women, and oven 
little children—were cruelly murdered by the mob, 
because it was said they wore enemies to liberty, and 
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bad Greek fire* bid in their bouses to destroy the 
patriots. On the other hand* the friends of the king 
robbed and mnrdered these wretched people on the 
prctonce that they &voured the barons. Thus, nothing 
could satisfy the ignorant btji'ote of those days, and 
neither guilt nor innocenco escaped their superstitious 
fury. Whilst these oppressions of the Jows were 
taking place, several unimportant sieges and skirmishes 
occurred betweon the troops of the king and those of 
the barons, and terminated rather in favour of tho 
royal causo. Under those circumstances the Earl of 
Jjoicester resolved to risk everything on one decisive 
battle. Ifo divided his troops into four bodies, and 
marched out of London to meet tho king, who was 
encamped at Lewes, in Sussex. Tlio earl halted on tho 
downs, about two miles from that town, and addressed 
his army in an eloquent and impressive manner, saying, 
that the king had offended tho Deity by his numerous 
prejudices, and that his causo could not prosper. Tho 
Bishop of Ohichoster, also, pave a general absolution 
for their sins to the soldiers, and assured them that all 
who perished in that righteous battle would he received 
into Paradise as holy martyrs. 

Tho next morning, the ISth of May, 1264, the battle 
began: the royal army was led by Henry, bis brother 
Bichard, the King of the Romans, and their sons 
Honry and Edward. Tiic Londoners were in the 
advanced part of tho army of tho barons; and Prince 
Edward, angry at tho insult they had so lately offered 
to his mother, attacked them with great fury. Tho 
citizens could nut resist tho charge of his disciplined 
cavalry, but fell into confualon, and took to their heels. 
Tho princo, carried away by liis military cnlliubiasm, 
pursued them for four miles, slaughtering all he over¬ 
took. In the meantime, tho Earl of Leicester attacked 
tho army under tho command of tho king, and with 
such skill and energy, that ho utterly defeated it; and 
when Prince Edward returned to the field, he found his 
father and undo prisoners, and the earth thickly covered 
with the dead bodies of thoir followers. Still he would 
have continued the hattlo; but before he could form 
bis troops into proper order, o body of horse soldiers 
swopt furiously down upon them, throwing tlicm into 
utter oonfusioD, and the prince also found himbelf a 
captive. Thus the earl and his companion nobles wero 
victorious beyond their hopes; but tho mangled bodies 
of 5,000 Englishmen lay upon tho field j slain by no 
foreign foes, but by each other’s hands. These heaps 
of ghastly objects wore a sad memorial of tho dark 
eonsoqucnces of a weak and tyrannical government. 

The battle was followed by a treaty called the “Miso 
of Lewes;” by which it was t^reed, that Prince 
Edward, and bis cousin Henry, tho son of the King of 
the Romans, should remain in captivity as hostages for 


the oondueb of the king; that all other prisoners, on 
both sides, Aould he released; and that the qiufriel 
should be referred to a council of nine prelates and 
barons, and, if possible, amicably settled. Perhaps the 
Karl of Leicester was intoxicated by his success an^ 
personal greatness, or else he repented of his arrange¬ 
ment, and thought that if the king were again at 
liberty ho would soon return to his former mismanage¬ 
ment, and the whole struggle would have to he gone 
through again. He broke his word, and still kept 
Henry and his brother Richard prisoners. This was 
not bononrahle conduct; but it must be confessed that 
the affairs of the country wero much better conducted 
than when the king was at liberty. The earl was the 
idol of the peopio, and he soon compelled all the 
barons who still held out for tho royal cause to sur¬ 
render their castles, and submit to the judgment of 
their peers. Ho has been charged with avarice; and it 
is said that he seized tho estates of eighteen royalist 
barons as his share of tho spoil, after the battle of 
Lewes; but it is certain that ho was not cruel. If 
some of tho bacons forfeited their estates, none of them 
lost their lives. 

The government was still carried on in tho name of 
tho king, who was treated kindly and with respect in 
his captivity. Of course the pope interfered in these 
proceedings, and took tho side of the incapable and im¬ 
prisoned monarch. Ho excommunicated Leicester and 
bis associates; but the English clergy had been so ill* 
treated by the pope, and such large sums of money had 
been wrung from them, that they paid no heed to tho 
papal edict; and many of them declared, in their ser- 
mon«, that the earl was the father of tho poor, the 
.avenger of the church, and the saviour of his county. 
Leicester himself threatened tho papal legato with 
death, if he dared to bring tho bull of excommunica¬ 
tion into England; and tho vessel bringing it being 
boarded by English cruisers, tho precious doeument 
was tom in pieces by the sailors, and thrown into the 
sea in contempt. 

Before the battle of Lewes, the queen had fiod for 
safety into France, and thcro she collected an army and 
a Sect for tho purpose of invading England, crushing 
the allied barons, and restoring her husband to autho¬ 
rity. Tho activo Leicester also summoned an army, 
encamped it on Barham Downs for tho protection of 
tho country, and then, taking command of a fleet, 
sailed defiantly forth to meet the invading vessels of 
the queen. But tho foreigners had no particular 
relish for tho conflict; they never ventured out to sea; 
the army dispersed, and the whole projoot ended in 
nothing. . 

The committee of government at Oxford, or the 
Mad Parliament,” as it was called, laid tho fonnda- 
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tion of tlie sy'stem by which at proscot the people of 
Kn^laiid aro rcprosonicd ia the House of Commons. 
In the height of hie prosperity, the Earl of Leicester 
ci^rried this reform much further. He summoned a 
parliament of a more popular character than had ever 
met in England, to assemble on the 20th of January, 
1265. Two knights were to be ret unit'd from every 
shjj-c, and all cities and boroughs ivcro'to elect Ihcir 
re presen talivcF, and hcnd them to assist in its counsels. 
This was the first 1 rouse of Commons evhr held in 
England. Events of this kind arc not so Bfriking or, 
perhaps, bo interes^ling as accounts of battles and 
murders, but they arc infinitely more valuable and in¬ 
structive, TJio people’s house of parliament in this 
country is the bulwark of liborly, the safeguard of the 
nation against oppression, and tin* foiintaiu of justice. 
It ha^ its errors of constitution, but still it is a noble 
assembly, and one of which every English subject may 
jU'^tly fer*l proud. 

During the same year in which the new parliammi 
met, on I he 28th of 3biy, Prince Edward escaped from 
lforob»rd, where hc had been kept tinder surveilhmce 
since the ticaty of Lewes was concluded. He wa^ 
enabled to do so by the young Earl of Gloucester, and 
Fomo other barons, who were jealous of tlje great 
aiitborify uf Lriceder, That nobleman was not careful 
to conceal ihr conviction that his great and brillianf 
talents had di^livered the nation from an effeminate but 
htill hara‘5fring tyranny, Jle might have behaved 
haughtily to his hrotlu r peters; but whether he did so 
or not, it i-i certain that little mimld will not forgive 
great ones for srieccss, Edward’s escape revived the 
Lopes of the royali.stsi and in a short time the princf* 
wSs alf the head of a considerahio army. IIi^ first 
movements were fcuceesEsful, Worcester and Gloucester 
being captured in the couv'se of the month of Juno, 
rnfortunately for Leicester, ho was at this time far 
from the nudropolih, and divitlod from the great body 
of Ills frionfK by ihe river S*vini; all the bridges of 
which ■were broken down by order of the prince. He 
had the person of the king with him, and a feinall army; 
but a great part of his forces were in Sussex, under tho 
command of hia eldest eon, Simon, to whom the carl 
sent a moa^jago to join him, Simon was not a very 
skilful soldier; and while on hia march, he suffered the 
piiiKO to surprise him on the lat of August, iu his 
camp near Kenilworth, seize his treasurcj and stands 
ards, and carry off many nobles and knights aa 
piipouerd; he him^f'lf escaped in his night-dress, and 
was c'ompcth d to fly for refuge to a cab tie belonging to 
bis fami]). 

llie Earl Leicester managed to cross the Severn 
in boats, and, ignorant of hia son’s fate, advanced as far 
as Evesham, on the beautiful river Avon, to meet him. 


It was a lovely morning in August, when ho saw his 
son’s banners advancing in the direction‘from KeniU 
worth. This sight filled him with joy; for ho thought 
he should soon defeat the prince, and recover his 
trembling power. Tho bonnors approached nearer; 
but when tho troops that bore them wore to be seen, 
he discovered they were those of the enemy, who had 
mado this di<?pla 7 to deceive him, bo as to be able to 
fall upon his forces while unprepared. Tho stratagem 
was Bucco^sful; the earl was surroundecl by an im¬ 
mensely supci'iDr force; retreat was impossible; and 
defeat almost a certainty. In a molancholy tone, he 
said—“ They have learned from mo the art of war.” 
Shortly after he added, with resignation—The Lord 
have mercy upon our souls; for I see our bodies are 
Prince Edwani’s,” Though thu*i face to face witli 
death, the earl betrayed no unmanly fear, but arranged 
Ilfs troops in tho most advanfageotis manner, and uppot 
some time in prayer, and in taking the sacrament. 
Tlie battle then began, and tho bnivo earl fought des-» 
pciatcly to force a road for his army through the fierce 
living barrier which surrounded it. In thi^ lie failed, 
for his soldiers had been living upon tlic Welsh moun- 
tains without bread, and numbers of them were feeble 
and ill for want of proper food. Still they many times 
repubed the sweeping clijrgc'i of their foes, who were 
momentarily clodng nearer and nearer around them. 
But the unequal combat could not list long ; tho carl’s 
horse was killed, and lie then fought on foot. In this 
extremity ho called for quarter; but his fierce assail¬ 
ants answered that no quarter wa^ given to traitor^r. 
One of his sons was killed before his faco; his friends 
full blaughtorcd in heaps around him; and at length 
this bmve man himself full at the feet of his foes, with 
his blood-stained eword fitill firmly clenched in his 
resolute hand. Ilia enemies Bhamefully mangled the 
body in their fury, and inbuUud him dead whom they 
had feared while living. 

This battle at Evesham was attended with great 
slaughter, and tho lyctory of the prince was complete^ 
Dining the conflict the old king nearly met bi& death. 
Tho earl had him mounted on a war-horse, but clad in 
complete armour, which concealed bis face* A stout 
Boldier struck him from his charger, and would have 
despatched him, had he not called out—“ Hold, knave t 
I am Henry of Winchester, your-king.” Prince Edward 
lieard his father’s voice, and running to hia rescue, 
carried him to a place of safety. By this victory tho 
king regained not only bis liberty, but bis crown. Still 
tho people of England l 9 Vcd the memory of the brave 
Earl of Leicester; and, although ha died under sen¬ 
tence of excommunication from the paps, they declared 
he was a saint, and that miracles were worked at his 
grave. Indeed, for long, long after, in many a road- 
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fiide cot, or quatnt-looking, old-fashioned London dwell¬ 
ing, the people spoke with affeotionate reverence of the 
heroic deeds of ** Sir Simon the BighteouB." The battle 
of Evesham, at which be was elaiit, took place on the 
4th of August, 1265- * 

Although victorious, Henry found it necessary to bo 
moderate in his conduct; and, much as he disliked the 
Great Charter, he did not dare to annul it. Indeed, it 
was soon shown that the nation was not in a temper to 
endure oppression or severity; for when the Londoners 
wore deprived of their charter, and the family and fol¬ 
lowers of the great earl pitoUbed by banishment or fines, 
several new insurrections broke out in various parts of j 
the kingdom. Tho principal of these was conducted by 
Simon do Montfort, Leicester’s eldest son, who kept up 
an armed force in tho i^les of Ely and Axholmc, and a 
wartiko baron, named Adam de Gourdon, who main¬ 
tained himself and his followers in the forests of Ilamp- 
elure. For nearly two years they opposed the king and 
the prince; but at length Simon was driven out of the 
kingdom; and Adam d© Com den being defeated in a 
personal combat with Edward, the priuco generously 
raided liim from tho ground, pardoned his offences, and 
that very evening introduced him to the queen, Thib 
magnanimity Iia<l its natural effect; and from that time 
the conquered biron fought as resolutely for Edward 
he had before fought against him. 

Still the nation generally was not snlisficd with the 
restored goveromen*, and the king found it necessary to 
grant certain concesbions to win the favour of his Imron^ 
and people, A committee of twelve bishops and baron> 
was appointed to modify all oppressive measures, and 
grant easier terms to thOf>o wlio bad been punished 
by fines or forfeituro of privileges. TJieir decision 
was called the Dictum of Kenilworth. Tho Eurl of 
Gloucester, whose quarrel with tho unfortunate Leices¬ 
ter had led to tho ruin of that ambitious patriot, wa^^ 
dissatisfied with ibis arrangement, which he thought not 
lenient enough, and ho immediately quarrelled with the 
king. Tho citizens of London, who had been severely 
treated, instantly took his part, and opened their gates 
to him. But this cliangcable noble soon repented of his 
rashness; and when Priuco Edward appeared before Lon¬ 
don with an army of 30,000 men, he begged and obtained 
his pardon," and loft the citizens to their fate. Edward 
Vas not an ungenerous enemy, and he pardoned them 
also, on condition of their paying an enormous fine* 
Though the brave Earl of Leicester was dead, his wise 
measures and laws still survived; to uso a metaphor of 
speech, liis footprints ^ere left on tho soil of liia coun¬ 
try. Men now felt the v^Iito of bU regulations; and 
lato in the year 1267, the king, in a parliament at 
Marlborough, adopted many of the best of them. Tltun^ 
a milder and better government was restored iu Eng¬ 


land s and, as a natural consequence, peace and order 
soon followed it. 

Three years rolled on in tranquillity, and, peace 
stored at home, the crusading spirit was again revived. 
At a parliament held at Horthamptop, in 1268, Prince 
Edward, and several of the most powerful barons, 
assumed the cross; the former being animated alike by 
military ordoisr, and by tho example of the French king. 
The love of fame will frequently urge princes to take 
I unwise and injudicious steps ; and thus Edward, who 
had long been tho main support of hia father’s throne, 
sailed away for the Holy Land in the summer of 1270 
(the intermediate time having been spent in the requi-* 
site preparations), with his wife Eleanor, and some 
thousands of bold English knights and ycamen. This 
force was to bo united with that of Louis IX. of France, 
which had departed not Jong before, with the king at 
its head. The P^reneh landed in Africa, and set down 
before Tum% where many died from the effects of the 
climate, and tho fatigue of the enterprise; and when 
Edward arrived, he found that Louis had breathed his 
last. He was succeeded by his ton, Philip HI. 

The absence of the prince was soon felt at home; tho 
laws were violated with impunity; and although the 
old king was too feeble and ill to oppress tho people 
himself, he was unable to prevent any turbulent and 
difebonest baron from doing so. Many outrages were 
committed, and Henry longed for the return of his 
strong-minded, strong-handed son. That son he was 
never to behold again; a lingering illna^s slowly wasted 
him, and on the IGlh of November, 1272, at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, death put an end to his long and troubled 
reign ; during tho latter part of which his mind took a 
decidedly religious turn. Ho was buried at^ Wqpt- 
mimter, iu tho tomb of Edward the Confessor, whoso 
body ho had formerly rcmovetl to a golden shrine. 
Henry was sixty-six years of age, and had worn the 
crown fifty-faix years. Ho left two sons; Edward, who 
succeeded him, and Edtnoud, Earl of Lmiciister; and 
two daughters, Margaret and Beatrix. Hia brother 
Richard, tVic King of tho Romans, who has been so 
often mentioned during this reign, died a few mouths 
before him- He pined away on account of tho assassi¬ 
nation of his Bon Henry, who was savagely murdered in 
Italy by his two cousins, Simon aud Guy do Mont fort, 
in revenge for the death of their father, the Earl of 
Leicester. 

Tho character of Henry is so apparent, that very littlo 
need be said about it. He was a- weak-minded, pre- 
vaticatiug, obstinate man, who would have been a tyrant 
if ho hud possessed sufficient decision hnd cour.ige. 
Inrincority was the leading point of bis nature; that, 
and his want of resolution, led him fi'equeutly to commit 
the crime of perjury. He has been called a religious 
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king: but piety and pequry can never be united; 
and although a aincerely religious man might be a 
weqf:; king» it is impoBsible that he should be a bad 
Henry was incapable of goveining, and the affairs 
of the nation were,carried on by others. 

The Jews were shamefully treated during this reign, 
Henry feared to oppress the strong; but the poor Jews 
were weak; and as they possessed the protection or pity 
of none, he plundered them as much as ho pleased. At 
one time he extorted from them the sum of 20,000 
marks; and a Jew, named Aaron, who was accused of 
forgery, he condemned to pay tho enormous penalty of 
30,000 marks. It is more than probable that tho ill- 
used Hebrew was quite innocent of the charge laid 
against him, and that it was gat up as a means of 
robbing him, A few years afterwards, Henry demanded 
8,000 marks from his Jewish subjects; and declared 
that ho would hang them all unless they gave it him. 
Terrified by a fear of ruin, tho Jews represented the 
largo sums they had paid, and begged the king to permit 
them to retire with their goods out of the country. 
This would not liave answered his purpose, so he replied 
—** How can I remedy the oppressions you complain of? 
I, who am myself a beggar; I am stripped of all my | 
revenues, and am deeply in debt; I am obliged to pay 
my son, Prince Edward, 15,000 marks a year; I have 
not a farthing, and I must have money, from any hand, 
from any quarter, or by any means/^ Then, without 
any further ceremony, ho delivered them over to his 
brother, that he might draw from thorn every tbilling 


it was possible to extract. Such was the conduct of the 
king, whom a parasitical bistonan has called good- 
tempered and religious. 

It should also bo mentioned, that, if the king fieeoed 
the Jews, the Jews in theif turn fleeced the people; and 
it is said they Bomotimes charged as much as fifty per 
cent, interest on the money they lent* Still they were 
partly driven to such over-charges by the exorbitant 
fines and taxes imposed upon them. The peculiar 
religion of Uio Jews also drew upon them much mali¬ 
cious hatred. They were frequently accused of Crimea 
they had not committed; and it was even asserted that 
they had put a child to death by crucifixion, in con¬ 
tempt of the sufferings of the Saviour, So revolting a 
charge doos not seem probable; still no less than 
eighteen of them were hanged at once on account of it. 
—Thank God, wo live in a better age, when such injus¬ 
tice cannot be perpetrated. 

Before closing this sketch of Henry’s long reign^— 
the longest of any Englibli sovereign, except that of 
George III.—wo may remark, that from its commenco- 
inent to its close, poaco was maintained with ^Scotland, 
During that period, two matrimonial alliances between 
the royal families of tho two kingdoms look place. 
Alexander IL, who camo to the throne of Scotland eight 
year* after Hoiiry ascended that of the southern king¬ 
dom, married Joan, tho eldest daughter of King John; 
anti his son and successor, Alexander III,, was united to 
Margaretj tho eldest daughter of Henry, 
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CHAPTEK XXI. 

THE JtEIOK OP EDVrAnt) THE HIIST, CALLED LOICO'^IIAiriCS.—A.D. 1272—1280. 



RINCE EDWARD left England for tho Holy 
Land during the month of July, 1270, two 
year, before the death of hi!i father, and ho 
did not return to Plngland until the 2n(l of 
August, 1274, nearly two years after that 


event. Ho was, however, proclaimed king immediately 
after thf* death of Heniy III., and no oppu&Jti m wliat- 
ever was oUercd to his advancement to tho royal power. 
He was respected by tho nation for his talent and 


decision of character, and great hopes were expected 
from his goy< rnment. Tho Arohhisbop of York and 
the Earl of frtuneester were appointed guardians of the 
kingdom during his absence, and tho nation remained 
in tranquillity. 


The prince had proceeded from Tunis to Palestine. 


While in Africa, he was deserted by many of his soldiers, 
and many others perished from the cfiects of the climate; 
bo that when ho did arrive at the city of Acre, on tho 
chores of Syria, or tho Holy Land, his army was too 
small to permit of Lis accomplishing any great result. 
Still his arrival gave hope and courage to tho Christians 
lie found there; for they remembered tho heroic deeds 
of Richard Occur do Lion; and the English wumn 
yet a terror to the Saracens. Edward, by his valiant 
heroism, proved himself to well deserve the honour of 
being Richard's countryman; ho several times boat tbo 
enemy in tho held; and took [l.l>. 1271] the city of 
2fazaretb by storm. In this affair the Christian soldiers 
displayed their heroism in the assault; but, the city in 
their hands, tho inhabitants were ruthlessly slaughtered. 
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The oniBadere then retunsed to Acre> and, for many 
monthB, gave them^Ives up to idlenesB; indeed, they 
eeem to have been too much weakened by iUness and 
the effects of the climate, to auppoit the exhaueting 
fatigues of battlfe But Edward^e preBenco was unwel- 
oome to the Turks, and a design was formed by them to 
assassinate him. The Emir of Jaffa pretended that ho 
desired to becomo a Christian; and sent so many letters 
to the prince upon the subject, and made him so many 
rich presents, that at last his messengers were permitted 
to pass and repass without suspicion or examiDation. 
One hot day the prince was lying idly upon a couch, 
with nothing on him but a sort of loose dressing gown, 
when one of the Emir’s people appeared at tho door of 
the apartment. He made a respectful salaam, or salute, 
and was permitted to enter. Then, kneeling at the 
feet of Edward, he presented a letter; and as the prince 
began to road it, suddenly drew a dagger, and aimed a 
blow at liis heart, Edward had not time to rise from 
the couch; but he kicked the assassin, who fell, and j 
only wounded the prince in his arm. Both rose together, 
and the assassin aimed anotlier blow at Edward, who, . 
according to one account, ibnatched the dagger from j 
him, and killed him with hia own weapon. Some say I 
(according to Matthew Paris), ‘*that having nothing at j 
hand to defend himself with, he seized tho tripod which j 
supported the table, and brained the ruffian.” It was 
soon discovered that the dagger was poisoned, and the 
prince looked upon liU death ns certain. There was, 
however, an English surgeon at Acre, who was not 
afraid to perform tho operation required to save his 
life, if the prince himself could endure it. All doubt 
on that point was soon dispelled. “If suffering will 
restore my health,” ho said, “I commit myself to you ; 
work on me at your will, and f^pare not,” Tho necessary 
operation was then performed, and Edward recovered. 
During the process of the cure, tho Princess Eleanor 
attended upon her husband with great affection; and 
this devotion on her part, no doubt gave rise to tho 
tradition that she saved his life by applying her lips to 
tho wound, and sucking the poison from it. It is a 
pleasing narrative of womanly heroism and noble love; 
but, unfortunately, there is no contemporary evidence 
to sustain it; no chronicler of the time mentions the 
cirpun\stanoe, and most modern writers have condemned 
it as a fiction. 

Prince Edward, soon after this event, received letters 
from his father, begging him to return to England; and 
as his little nrmy was still further thinned by sickness, 
and his soldiers lon^d to,return to their native land, 
he entered into a truce wit^ the sultan, and, at the close 
of 1272, left Acre for Sicily. On his arrival, he was 
met by messengers, who informed him of his &ther’s 
death. Ho expressed great fiotrow at the intelligence; 


and having lately lost an in&nt son, Charles of Anjou, 
the King of Sicily, expressed his surprise that be should 
grieve more for the death of his old father than for that^ 
of his young child. His answer deserves to bo recorded 
—“The loss of my child is a loss which 1 may hope to 
repair, hut the death of a father is a loss irreparable.” 
The pope solicited Edward’s presence at Bonie before he 
left Italy; and while travelUng leisurely through that 
country, be was everywhere received with honours and 
admiration, and universjaUy regarded as the most illus¬ 
trious living champion of the Holy Cross.—He was the 
last king who embarked in the cause of the crusades; 
and twenty years after he left Syria, the Christian 
soldiers were driven out from every part of the Holy 
Land. 

Before Edward returned to' England he met with 
another adventure, in which ho nearly lost bis life. As 
he found that everything was going on well and quietly 
in England, he resolved to settle the affairs of Guienne 
, before he returned to his native land. For that purpose 
^ he f-pent nearly a year in France, While he was at 
Guicntie, in the month of May, 1274, he received a 
challcngo from the Count of Chalons to a trial of skill 
in feats of arms at a tournament. This he readily 
accepted, and it was arranged that both parties should 
arrive at tho lists attended by 1,000 men. There was 
£some suspicion that the count had a treacherouB motive 
in giving this invitation, and it was strengthened by 
his appearing with 2,000 armed followers instead of 
1,000. Ibis provoked angry feeling, and the sham 
battle was soon turned into a real one—bath French 
and English fighting with extreme fury. The count, 
like Edward, was famous for his great strength; and, 
during the conte 5 >f, after chaining the prince^with his 
lance, he rodo in, and grasping him by tlio throat, 
endeavoured to hurl him from hia horse. Had the 
count succeeded in this, Edward would no doubt have 
been trampled to death, or slain in the confusion; and 
this appears to havo been tbe object of hie adversary. 
But the count had mistaken his man; and, instead of 
unhorsing Edward, he himself was violently thrown to 
tho ground. Tho prince beat upon tho stout armour 
of his fallen foe until he was nearly senseless, and then, 
turning haughtily away, left him to save his life by 
fiurrendering to a common soldier. So many people 
wore killed in this strange quarrel, that it received the 
name of the Little War of Chalons, 

Thus ended the adventures and dangers of Edward^a 
crusade to Palestine ; and, on the 2nd of August, 1274, 
ho landed at Dover, after an absenco of four years. The 
people received him with enthusiasm, hnd conducted 
him iu triumph to London, where, on\the 19th of tbe 
same month, he and Eleanor were crowned King and 
Queen of England. There was great feasting and re- 
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joicing, and tbo i^ox^its which BuppUed the city with 
water wc re made to run with wine, so that the poorest 
^persons might share in the general festivity. The King 
of Scotland, accompanied by 100 knightn, on noble- 
looking and richly-caparisoned horses, came to London 
to attend the coronation* as soon as they had alighted, 
the knights set their steeds at liberty, to be scrambled 
for by the delighted multitude. King; Edward was 
then in the full strength and dower of life, having just 
(ntcred his si3£-and-thirtieth year, 

Though the country was comparatively tranquil, yot, 
in consequcnco of long civil wars and a bad ‘govern¬ 
ment, tlie evils and abuses wrro mimcroiis, Oanga of 
robbers and murderers set the laws at defiance, and 
many of tho powerful barons protected lliem. Judges 
aUo were coniipt, and sold their decisions; nnd thus 
the wealthy robber was enabled to mock at tho cry of 
tho suffering poor. King Edward was a lover of law 
and justice, and he resolved to suppress these practices, 
and punish the offenderj?. For this purpose he autho¬ 
rised a number of commissioners to travel through the 
country, enquire into all cases of crime and oppression, 
and take tho Dcces&ary measures, not only to bring 
criminals to justice, but to inflict penalties on those 
who had protected them, and to remove those unjust 
judges who had brought the law into disrepute by their 
mal-administration. "This commission had a great 
effect in restoring order, but it Wiis mixed with evil. 
Tlie king was poor, and this induced him to puni**!! 
criminals by heavy fines; and such was tho zeal uf the 
commissioners in the service of their sovereign, that 
numbers of persons were accused and fined for oficnera 
of which they were entirely innocent. When Edward*'* 
treasury was well supplied by these fat range proceediugs, 
lie bad the wdsdoiu to abolish tbo commissioD, and never 
to uso it again. 

One class of hia subjects, however, was oppressed in a 
heartless manner. This was tlie Jew'i, whom Edward 
and hiH people appear to have bated with a iiiott un- 
ebrifatian bittemcBs. As a crusader tbo king naturally 
detested all unbelievers; thought that lie did heaven 
scrvico by robbing and murdering them; and the 
Englibh people of that day imputed to the Jf ws every 
heinous crime, the perpetrator of which escaped detec¬ 
tion, In the early part of Edward’s reign, the coin had 
been vny much clipped and debased, and tho J ws were 
accubed of this offence. It is very likely that many of 
them weru guilty of it; but this could not excuso tho 
rcmorselcfas rrucUy with which they were treated. In 
1278, 280 jew^, mf'u and women, were hanged in 
London alone*for this crime; and it is supposed that 
numbers of thy victims were entirely innocent Such 
was the bad feeling against the He wretched people, that i' 
to accuse a Jew, and to condemn him, was almost the 


same thing. Once suspected^ lie bad no chanoe; bis 
protestations of innocence were useless; and if he 
escaped with his life, much of his property was eon- 
fiscatod: he was prohibited from receiving interest for 
money lent, and compelled to wear a badge upon his 
dress, as a mark of disgrace, and an invitation to the 
infaults of enemies. 

Some years afterwards, Edward caused oil the Jews 
in tbo kingdom to be suddenly arrested and thrown 
into prison, for some crime imputed to them~wbetber 
jubtly or unjustly is unknown; and they were not 
Ubeiatod till they paid a fine of 3 £ 12 , 000 , At length, 
on tho 27th of July, 1290, the king, at tho instance, it 
is believed, of his mother, the dowager queen, Eleanor, 
jfasued a command, that all Jews fabould, within two 
montliB, leave the kingdom for ever, under tho penalty 
of death, Tho uumber thus banished was 16,711. 
They were permitted to take all tbeir money and 
movablo property; their lands and houses of course 
remained, and were facized by the king. Many of tho 
banished men were rolibcd by the sailors; and the old 
chroniclers relate ono act of villany which was most 
atrocious. Some wealthy Jews having hired a &hip la 
themselves, the captain thought of a wicked scheme by 
which ho could murder them all, and get pofiscssiou of 
their wealth. When they arrived at the mouth of the 
river Thames, ho auchored the vossil at a place which, 
during low tide, was a fine faheet of dry Siand. After 
some time tho tea ebbed away, and the thip was 
agroiiTul, Tho trracherous captain then invited the 
Jews to walk out with him on the broad, pleaFant plain 
of baud, whicli lay all around them, dotted liere and 
thoie with great clumps of sca-weod, or hits of project¬ 
ing, sIielLcovercd rock. Pleased with any fahow of 
kindncbs, they accepted tlio offer, and he cunningly led 
them to seme dit^taneo from the ship. At length he 
faaw the tide coming in, and went back to the vessel: 
the nubUspecUng Jews, not awaro of the danger, mado 
no ha^'te, and soon found themselves surrounded hy tho 
rising water. They instantly called to tho captain for 
assistance; but the ruffian mockingly told them to call 
to Closes, by whose guidance tbeir fathers had passed 
through tho Red Sea. Then hoi&ting hia sails ho de¬ 
parted, and left them to perish* Edward caused tho 
captain and sailors to be arrested, and several of them 
were hanged for their infamous deed; as were * all 
against whom tho crime of robbing the persecuted Jews 
was proved. Many inconveniences arose from tbo 
banishment of the Jews, and commerce suffered con¬ 
siderably; thus, it was not^long before both king and 
people found that they could not do injustice to others, 
without suffering some of tb*e lU effects of it themselves. 

The king adopted other means of relieving the 
poverty of the crown, far less objectionable than bis 
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prooeediogt against the Hebrews^ but still very arbi¬ 
trary. Under the provisions of the law called the 
Statute of Gloucester, passed in the first year of 
Edward's reign, be issued, ^ 1278, a commission .to 
inquire into encroachment upon the royal demesnes, 
and to examine into the titles by which many of his 
barons held.their estates. Some, who could not strictly 
prove their right, were deprived of their lands, which 
wont to enrich the sovetcign. Edward found this so 
pleasant and profitable, that he urged the commis¬ 
sioners on to fresh exertions; and they began to ques¬ 
tion the right of some barons who had held their 
estates since the time of William the Conqueror. 
Amongst others they required the powerful Earl of 
Warrenne to show his title-deeds. The grim baron 
was not a tnan to he trifled with; drawing his bright 
and ponderous sword, he answered, “By this instru¬ 
ment do I hold my lands; and by the same I intend to 
defend them! Our ancestors, coming into this realm : 
with William the Bastaid, acquired their possessions 
by their good swords. William did not make a con¬ 
quest alone, or for himself alone; our ancestors wero 
Itelpers and parlicipauts with him t ” Proceedings like 
this would liave been the ruiu of a less capable king 
than Edwaid; hut ho had the wisdom to see that he : 
was going too far; he said no moie about the estates of 
the Earl of Warrenne, and soon after be abandoned his 
inquiries. 

Edward had formed the idea of reducing the wliole 
of the island to his rule, and combining it into oue 
kingdom. This, ho ju'>tly thought, would be f,ir inoi o 
'advantageous than fighting, as his ancestors had so 
often done, for land and towns in Fiance; and ho re¬ 
solved to commence with Wales. 

The Welsh wore a brave pastoral people, simple and 
hospitable in their habits, and veiy pioud of thtii 
national independence. They lived roughly, and mo^t 
of the poor people among them dressed in nothing 
better than sheep or goat skins; yet they wore not un- 
instiucted in the learning of the day, and were very 
fond of music, and listened with rapture to the melo¬ 
dious recitations of their bards and harriers. Unfoi In¬ 
nately for the Welsh, it so happened, that when 
Edward cast his eyes upon their land, they were dis¬ 
tracted by quarrels amongst themselves. Rees-ap- 
Meredith, the Prince of South Wales, bated Llewellyn, 
the Prinoo of North Wales, so bitterly, that he joined 
their common enemy, the English king. In this bad 
example he was followed by Llewellyn^ own brother, 
David. Llewellyn very well jenew that he was disliked 
by Edward, because he had assisted Simon de Montfort, 
the brave Earl of Leioester, in his struggle against the 
crown, during the reign of Henry Itl.; and he was 
now engaged‘tn bo nurried to Elinor de Montfort, a 
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daughter of that patriotic nobleman. As this young 
lady was on her voyage from France 1275], to 
join her bridegroom, she was taken prisoner- by some* 
English ships, and sent captive to Edward. Llewellyn 
angrily demanded his bride; the English sovereign re¬ 
fused to surrender her, and then the wronged Welsh 
prince prepared for war. This was exactly what 
Edward wanted, as it gave him an excuse for the inva¬ 
sion of Wales; and, in the Easter of 1276, he entered 
the counti^ with an immense army. 

The Welsh prince retired from the uUeqaal contest, 
and tooV refuge among the wild romantic mountains 
of Snowdon. In this position Edward contrived to 
surround him with his laige force; and caused every 
outlet to bo so strictly guarded, that Llcivcllyn’s troops 
were soon suffering from the pangs of famine. They 
would now willingly have staked everything on a great 
battle; hut the crafty Edward had them in his toils, 
and would nob run the risk of au encounter with des¬ 
perate men; he knew that extremity of hunger would 
do the work even better than the sword. At lengfh 
the winter began to close in, and the sufferings of the 
bravo Welsh were so dreadful, that they were, in 1277, 
compelled to submit. Edward’s terms were, that 
Llevvcllyu should suriender to him nearly the whole of 
his principality, do homage to England for the 
icmaindor, and pay a fine of ±a0,000. Llewellyn 
accompanied the king to Westminster, where he per¬ 
formed tho act of homage. Then the youthful Elinor 
was released from suiveillance, aud married to the 
Wi Ish prince, in the presence of Edward and his cuuit. 
Soon after the fine was remitted, as Edward found that 
LIcwclI) n was too poor to pay it. 

The WlIsK people could not reconcile Ibemscjvcs ^o 
the loss of their national independence; they felt un- 
liapp^ and tlcgraded; and when David, the brother of 
Llrwillyu, repented that he had foisakcu the cause of 
Ills count ly, and again joiued its standard, they flew to 
arms, iiud prepared for another war with the English. 
To this course they were al&o partially excited by tbe 
iusolenoo of Ihuir victors, who treated tlum in a 
haughty and oppressive manner, and scoffed at their 
national customs. Edward was r.ithcr pleased than 
othcrviisc with this rising, for it gave him a chance of 
rendering his conquest more certain. A strange-pro¬ 
phecy gave additioual courage to the Welsh ; for it said 
tliat the ancient lace—that is, the original Britons, 
from whom they were descended—should rule again 
throughout England, and that tho Prince of Wales 
should be crowned king in London. They fought with 
such spirit, that at first Edward expeftenced some 
reverses; indeed, several skirmishes, if battles, took 
place, in which the English king bad the worst of the 
contest; but at length, in 1262, LlewUIyu was sur- 
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prised by tlio Earl of Mortimer, and killed, with about 
2,000 of bis follower^. His exulting victors cut off bis 
' liead and sent it to London, where it was placed on 
tjie walla of the Tower, and crowned with willow, in 
mockery. 

Hia brother David succeeded him in tlio principality, 
and still carried on the struggle for national indepen- 
denoo; but ho had not followers enou^i to face the 
English troops, and was compelled to flee before tlicm 
from mountain to mountain, and frequently assume 
disguises to save bis life. After some months ho was 
betrayed, and sent in cliains to Shrewsbury* When he 
fought on the side of the English king, against his own 
brother Llewellyn, Edward had made him an English 
baron. He therefore treated him as a revolted frubjeet, 
and condemned him to be executed as a traitor. He 
was bung, drawn, and quartered; and the quartern 
were displayed in different parts of the country* Thus 
was a bravo princo put to a cruel and ignominious 
death, merely because he had fought to preserve the 
freedom of his nativo land. 

This execution took place in 1283, The spirit of 
the Welsh was, at that period, complttcly broken, and 
they submitted to the rule of Edward* He cxcrei'^ed 
bis newly-acquircd power with moderation, and divided 
the land into shires and Imndreds; granted the people 
a confirmation of their ancient libcities ; extended to 
them the lawb of England; encouraged them in tiade 
and industry; and endeavoured to win thr m to a h fa’s 
wild and more social mode of life. He f^tayed more 
than a year amongst them; and during that time liis 
queen, Eleanor, on the 25 th of Apiil, 1284, was dc* 
livered of a son (afterwards Edward IL), at the ca&tic 
of‘'Caernarvon, Edward soon after a'lscmblcd the 
Welsh chiefs, and promibcd to give them a prince to 
govern them, who should be of unexceptional manners, 
born in thrir own country, and unable to hpcak any 
other language. The WcKh ^\cre delighted; and 
Edward then presented to them Ids infant boii, who lie 
declared should be their future ruler, j 


tjome years afterwards, when m frcislf revolt broke out 
in Wales, Edward, after having subdued it, is reported 
to have banged all the Welsh bards, because the songs 
they sang about national independence, and the deeds 
of their nativo heroes, kept alive the spirit of the 
people and their love of freedom. Qray^s spirited 
poem of “ The Bard’’ has preserved this rumour, which, 
there is reason to believe, was utterly unfounded* 

Having thus subjugated \Vkles (a feat which his an* 
ccfltors had never been able to accomplish), Edward 
went abroad, and remained on the continent for nearly 
three years (from 128C to 1289)* Hia reason for going 
was, to act as umpiro in a dispute between the kings of 
France anti Aragon, and the House of Anjou, about the 
island of Sicily, Ho displayed a great deal of good 
^ensc and justice upon this occasion, and won tho admi^ 
ration of many foreign princes. 

While Edward was ahroad, tho affairs of England fell 
into confusion; and the people complained that he 
neglected their interests, and gave his attention to 
things that did not concern him. This speedily brought 
him homo again; and he set vigorously to work to put 
down violence, restore general tranquillity, and to pro¬ 
cure from a parliament ho had summoned, tho enact¬ 
ment of several important and judicious statutes* He 
soon awed'the open robbers into good conduct; but be 
found that tho fountains of jiu^tice were polluted; or,iu 
other words, that the judges were corrupt, and sold their 
(leeiaions for money* To coircct tlais grosB conduct, 
hkhvard, in 12S9, called a parliament, and brought all 
the judges to trial before it, Mon^trou^ as it may seem, 
the whole body, except two, wero guilty. They were 
heavily fined, and, in most ca^es, removed from tho 
position they had so meanly disgraced* The chief jus¬ 
tice of the Couit of King’s Bench was even convicted of 
inducing his servants to commit a murder, and then 
protecting them from the consequences; while the chief 
baron of tho Exchequer, and i ho grand justiciaiy, were 
found to bo so corrupt in tho dibcharge of their lofty 
duties, that they were thrown into prison. 
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'liHE affairs of Scotland were, at this perioc 
^ confodon* Its king, Alexandc 

In., a sovereign much rrspected by hi 
people^ in travelling at night near tho sea 
ooafit, rode over tho edgo of a lofty clifl 


and was killed on tho apoL' TIio grief of hia aubjecta at 
this melancholy event, was much increased by the fact, 
that tho sole survivor of the royal family was Alcx- 
andcr’a grand-daughter, an infant only throe years old. 
She was called Margaret of Norway, because her mother. 
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i?ho was dead, •bad been jnairied to Erie, the King of 
Norway. Little Margaret then was the heir to the 
Soottieh throne j but, in the eyes of the people of those 
times, there were three great things against her—die 
was a child, a female, and a ihreigner. 

A regency was appointed to gOTein the kingdom 
during her minority j but in most countries, at this 
period, mra objected to have a woman for their sove¬ 
reign ruler; and, perhaps, in those rude brawling times, 
ladies wore not so fitted to wield a sceptro os wore the 
sterner sex. Such being tho case, it is not surprising 
that other claimants for the crown sprung up; and 
amongst those were Robert Bruoe and Jobu Baliol. 
They were both of royal blood, but descended from 
younger branches of the regal family of Scotland. 
Edward’s attention was now drawn to that country, and 
ho wished to unite it with England under his own 
government. He kept bis design a secret; and his first 
step was a wiso and unobjcciionablo one. He proposed 
that the infant Maigaict should he married to his eldest 
son, Edward, the Prince of Wales. Thus tho whole 
island would eventually have been united under one 
monarchy; and each country would help to strengthen 
and defend the other. The offer was, in July, 1290, 
gladly accepted by tho Scotch; but, unfortunately, the 
young princess died (she was in her eighth year), on her 
passage from Norway; and thus that project fell to tho 
ground. A much greater misfortune hefel Edward 
about the same time. Uo had gone to tho north, in 
ordor the better to attend to the affairs of Scotland; 
and the queen followed him. She was attacked with 
fever on her journey, in tho ncighboui hood of Gran¬ 
tham; the king was summoned to her bedside, and ho 
arrived time enough to see his affectionate and beloved 
wife breathe her last, on the 20th of December, 1200. 
The cotpso was conveyed to London, to he interred in 
Westminster Abbey; tbo king accompanying it, and 
ordering a magnificent cross to be erected at each place 
where tbo mournful eoHig^ rested; the last being 
placed at Charing Cross, near the abbey. Only two of 
tliose crosses now remain—^those at Northampton and 
Waltham. 

The funeral obsequies performed, the king returned 
to the north, whore, after the death of Margaret, the 
claims of Brnco and Baliol to the Scotch throne were 
urged; also those of several other oompetitors; and as 
a civil war was imminent, tbo parliament of Scotland, 
with a view to prevent that calamity, resolved to submit 
the rival claims to Edward’s decuion, and ho accepted 
the office of referee. He desired the nobility, prelates, 
and the candidates—^nine ip number—to meet him at 
Noiham, to hear his decision. Before he gave it, he 
claimed the right to do so, as the suzerain, or lord para¬ 
mount, of the kingdom; exhibiting, at the general as- 




sembly of the parliament end the candidates!, on the 
10th of May, 1291, a number of documents to prove Us 
right of feudal superiority. His audience were taken bjT 
surprise; and they told King Edward that noansifsr 
could be made to his demand while the Soottish throne 
remained vacant. Nothing was determined at this 
meeting; and several others were held between that 
date and the >3th of June. On the latter day, the rival 
candidates, hoping to win Edward’s fovour, acknow¬ 
ledged him as lord paramount of Scotland. One hun¬ 
dred and four commissioners were then appointed— 
forty by'Bruce, forty by Baliol, and twenty-four Eng¬ 
lishmen by Edward—^to inquire into the respective 
claims of the candidates for the throne. It was now 
urged, that when Edward gave judgment in favour of 
one of the candidates, he ought to give him the kingdom 
also ; and that be could not give the kingdom unless he 
first possessed it. Accordingly a deed was drawn up, 
by virtue of which llie kingdom of Scotland, and all its 
castles and fortresses, were delivered into the hands of 
the English king, on condition that ho should render 
them back to the future sovereign within two months 
after his decision. , 

The proceedings were protracted to a great length, 
for Edward wished to accustom the Scottish people to 
regard him as their superior chief, or lord paramount; 
but at last, in October, 1292, he adjudged the crown to 
John Baliol, who, as the descendant of the eldest of the 
throe daughters of David, Earl of Huntingdon, the 
brother to William the Lion, and tbo next heir to the 
crown after that monarch and bis posterity, was un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to it. Tho great seal of Scotland 
was then broken into four piece% and placed in the 
treasury of tho EngUsb monarch, as evident;^ of this 
sovereignty over that country; and Baliol did homage 
to Edward for his kingdom, receiving possession of it 
from the hands of that monarch. 

During the progress of theso events in Scotland, a 
quarrel arose between England and France, from the 
following circumstances. A Norman and an English 
ship had both stopped at Bayonne for water, and tbo 
sailors of each met at the same spring. A quarrel 
ensued between them as to which should draw water 
first, in the course of which, an Englishman struck a 
Norman with bis fist: the latter drew his knife, and 
rushed upon bis opponent; they struggled together, 
and the Norman was accidentally killed by bis own 
weapon. The Norman sailors were very indignant; and, 
soon after, meeting with a small English ship, they 
seized one of its crew, and hanged him at the yard-arm 
with a dog tied to bis feet. They then^t the rest go, 
and desired them to tell their oountrymen, that ven¬ 
geance was now taken for the blood of the Norman 
killed at Bayonne. 
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TJi*' Euglihh sailors retaliated by hanging every 
Nuiman sailor they could find ; and, at last, ivlionever 
the Rliips of either nation met, a savage conflict always 
tdok place between them* A fleet of 200 Norman ships 
Bailed thrmigh the English Channel, plundering every 
vessel they met with, and murdering many of their 
crews* The inhahitanU of the Cinque Ports then [a.D* 
1293] fitted out eighty blnpa of a large size, manned 
with experienced sailors, anti went proudly forth to 
meet the Normans. A desperate sea-fight occurred, in 
which, after great slaughter, all the Norman ships were 
destroyed or taken. No quarter whatever was given ; 
and it is said that as many as 15,000 Normans perhhed 
in this conflict. 

During all these outrages, England and Franco Jiad 
been nominally at peace; but the sovereign b of each 
country, when tho quarrel rose to this pitch, were com¬ 
pelled to interfere. Philip IV., llie Frenj^li king, 
demanded reparation, and summoned Edward, as Duke 
of Guienne, to appear in bis court at Paris, and answer 
the charges against him. Of course Edward did not 
attend, and then Philip declared him a oonliimat ious 
vassal, and that all his lands in Franco were forfeited. 

The active English king got ready a powerful army; 
and, to increase its numbers, he liberated all tho thicvi^s 
and ruffians confined in the Eiiglihh prisons. ThU 
army he sent into France; but he himself was detained 
in England by an insurrection in Wale**, which took 
him several montlis to subdue. The English force was 
commanded by Edmund, the king's brother; and at 
firot it achieved some success; but Edmund died sud¬ 
denly; victory seemed to lean to the French, and 
llio English were compelled to alxinden tlio contest. 
Pftlip'tlien threatened to invade England, and did 
make a descent upon Dover, which his soldiers plun¬ 
dered and partially burnt; hut tho men of that town 
rallied, and drove the invaders back to their ships. 
In this petty warfare grtat numbers of people were 
slain, and thousands more ruined; but neither France 
not England derived any great advantage. 

Beturning to the afTairs of Scotland, wo find that 
Edward soon rendered Bailors position a very uneasy 
one. Though the latter had taken the oath of fealty 
to the English king, ho refused, when summoned, to 
attend the court of his suxeiain, in London. Ho 
found it better, however, to submit to subsequent sum¬ 
monses; but their constant repetition caused him to 
.show signs of resistance. Edward, in consequence, 
declared him n disobedient vassal, and threatened to 
take away tlrree of the principal towns and castles of 
Scotland. Tl^ was at the time when the war broke 
out between France and England; and the Scottish 
nobles, aroiised to a sense of their humiliated position, 
detennined to make an effort to shake off Edward's 


encroaching interference. Baliol, himsSlf, seems to have 
been a feeble-minded, spiritless man, quite unequal to 
the trying eiroumstances in which he was placed; and bis 
people, in derision, gave ^im a name which signified 
empty^ Empty, indeed, be was in comparison with his 
clear-seoing and powerful foe; and at this period his 
nobles took the affairs of the country into their own 
hands. Their first act wa^ [a.d. 1294] to call a parlia^ 
moot at Scone, and pass an edict that all Englishmen 
should be dismissed from the Scottish court; this was 
ni^cessary, for thetie persons were no doubt spies of 
Edward’s. They further confiscated all the estates in 
Scotland belonging to English barons, and to the 
Scotch nobles, who adhered to their feudal allegiance 
to Edward ; amongst whom was Rohert Bruco. Baliol 
also concluded a treaty with Philip of France ; by one 
article of which, is was stipulated that the Scotch king 
was to marry Philip’b niece: and, by another, that a 
body of French troops was to be sent to aid Baliol 
agaiobt Edward. 

In the progress of these event®, the suspicions of tho 
English king were roused; and he sent an imperiouH 
message, commanding that the castles of Berwick, Rox¬ 
burgh, and Jedburgh Rhould be surrendered to him as 
a security for the quiet behaviour of tho Scots, and 
summoning Baliol, as his vassal, to appear b( fore an 
English paiUament at Newcastle* As these demands 
were not complied with, ho instantly prepared for war; 
but tho Hcotcli wem the fir^st in tho field. They 
raised au army, which ravaged the C(>uiity of Cumber¬ 
land, and then set down before CaiUsle. The gallant 
citizens of that place repelled all the assaults of tho 
enemy; and finding that Edward was in the north, 
the Scotch retired into their own country, leaving 
Carlisle on the 28th of Maieb, 1296. Tho same day, 
the English army crossed the Tweed; and, on the 30th 
—Good Friday, a day that ought to have been devoted 
to very different pursuits—stormed and took the town 
of Berwick, one of tho richobt in Scotland. The usual 
consequences took place—a dreadful slangbier* In 
return for the Ciimborland raid, Berwick was given up 
to the victors. For two days tho work of plunder and 
massacre prooeedod; and the town never recovered its 
former wealth and importance. 

On the 5th of April, the abbot of Arbroath presented 
himself hoforo Edward with a message from the 
Scottish king. That message was & formal Knimok- 
lion of bis homage, and a declaration of an intention 
of rciiisting tho aggression of the English invader by 
every means in his power; Edward regarded tho bold 
priest with a stem scowl, and exclaimed—** What a 
piece of madness in tho foolish traitor I Since ho will 
not come to us we will go to him.” The defiance of 
Edward by tho Scotch was followed up by several of 
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their DoblM erolung the horderB, and layiag waste the 
count>7; whilst others Beized the Btroog cutle of Duu" 
bar. The former let their followers loose upon the 
cottnti7; and shoehing dee^s of omelt/ were com* 
mitted; neither sex nor age being r^rded b; the 
rode and almost savage northmen. Such ore the 
horrors of war. 

The triumph of the Scotch was a very brief one; 
Edward sent a great foreo to Dunbar, under the Earl 
of Warienne; which, on the 29th of April, after a 
short but desperate battle, in which 10,000 Scots 
perished, retook the castle. This was followed by the 
surrender of the castles of Boxburgh, Dumbarton, Jed¬ 
burgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling: thus all the defences 
of the kingdom were in the hands of Edward ; and its 
indopendenee lay prostrato at his foot. Ealiol, dis¬ 
mayed and helpless, implored for peace, which his con¬ 
queror only consented to grant on the most humiliating 
terms. He was compelled to stand in presence of the 
English monarch and a number of his barons, divested 
of his lobes of royalty, and, after abjectly confessing 
Ills offences against his liege lord, to resign his crown 
into the bnnd^ of his victor. This took place at the 
c.istle of Brechin, on the ?th of July, 1296. Three 
days after, Baliol delivered up his kingdom to King 
Edward. On the 29th of August, a parliament was 
held at Beiwick; and the Bcotch of all ranks and 
classes Tcpaiicd there, to swear fealty and allegiance to 
Edward. Having received their submissionappointed 
the Earl of Warrenno guardian of the realm, and other 
Englishmen to the offices of chancellor, justiciary, and 
treasurer; whilst the castles of Berwick, Boxburgh, 
Jedburgh, and Edinburgli were garrisoned with Eng¬ 
lish troops, Edward returned to the south. He took 
with him Baliol and his son as pi isoners, and carried 
away from Scone, in Perthshire—at the market-cross 
of which town the kings of Scotland were formeily 
crowned—the famous Stone of Destiny, on which they 
used to sit while the ceremony was performed. On his 
arrival in the British metropolis, the king sent that 
stone to Westminster Abbey. It was regarded by the 
Soots with the greatest veneration; for an ancient 
tradition declared, that, wherever it was placed, their 
nation would always govern. It was, in consequence, 
looked upon with a superstitious reverence, as if it had 
been the abode of the guardian spirit of their country. 
It remains at Westminster still; and to this day our 
Englisb sovereigns eit upon it at the time of their 
coronation. 

War is an expensive thing; and during his wars 
against Wales, France, and Scotland, King Edward was ' 
often bard pressed for money. He had, in 1295, sum¬ 
moned a parliament to raise supplies; but he also 
frequently levied them in a very arbitrary manner, tlie 


clergy suffering most by his extortions. At one time 
he seizod all the money and plate in the cburchee and 
monasteries, only promising that ho would pay it baok' 
when be wae able; at another be actually demand|d 
half the incomes of all the priests in the land. A loud 
complaint was raised by the bishops and abbots against 
this tyrannous proceeding; but the king declared, that 
if any of thetft dared to oppose him, he would prooeod 
against them as rebels. Besides these direct taxes, 
Edward’s'purveyors constantly carried away the con¬ 
tents of tho granaries, store-houses, farm-yards, and 
larders, for the uso of his army; and the monks were 
left in absolute want. They then applied to the pope 
for protection, and ho issued a bull, prohibiting all 
princes from levying taxes upon tho clergy without his 
consent. But things were altered since the time of 
Henry II., when Thomas a Beeket so long defied the 
king; tho power of Bomo was not so great, and the 
influence of tho priests over the minds of tho people 
very much diminished: so Edward treated the bull 
with contempt; and when the clorgy refused some of 
his demands, ho outlawed tho whole of them, and seized 
their property. He declared, that if they would not 
support the government, they should not he protected 
by it; and gave orders to his judges to do every one 
justice against them, but to do them justice against no 
one. Tlio clergy were robbed and abused by every 
ruffian who pleased to raise his hand against them; 
oven the Archbishop of Canterbury was stopped on tho 
highway, plundered of everything, and compelled at 
last to take an humble lodging in the house of a 
country priest. The people remained perfectly indif¬ 
ferent during these shamefully arbitrary measures; and 
the stem king merely smiled at tho sufferings of*the 
clergy. At last their spirits wero quite broken by this 
harsh treatment, and they submitted to the demands of 
their extortionate sovereign. Such violent behaviour 
as this would have caused the dethronement of a weak 
king—indeed of almost any king but the resolute, 
fierce, and strong-minded Edward. His iron will dis¬ 
regarded difiicultic<<, and ho generally succeeded in 
trampling all opposition beneath liis foci. 

He was not, however, always successful in intimidat¬ 
ing his subjects, as we <>haU shortly see. The people 
hod looked on very calmly while the clergy were plun¬ 
dered ; hat it was very different when the greedy band 
of tho king was thrust into their own purses. Urged 
on by his necessities, the rapacity of Edward knew no 
bounds; and after laying many exceedingly heavy taxes 
on the nation, he suddenly seized all the pool and hides 
that wero ready for exportation, and sold them for bis 
own profit. The citizens wore struck with wonder; it 
is true that he promised to pay them for the goods he 
had robbed them.of; bnt they had no faith in bis pro- 
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mise; they knew it wee only an evasion, and that be 
bad no intention of fulfilling it. In addition to this 
outrage, be seized an enormous quantity of com and 
oxen for the use of his army without the consent of tho 
lawful owners. All classes of people murmured, and 
many secret meetings were bold to decide in what 
manner the extortionate tyranny of tho king sliould be 
checked, • 

These meetings were encouraged by many of tho 
barons, who began to fool that even they weve not safe 
beneath tlio overbearing sway of such a man as 
Edward ; and it was resolved that nn opposition should 
be fonned against the imperious king. This was in 
the year 1297, when Edwsird had raised two armies, 
one of wliich ho intended to send to Guienne, and the 
other to Flanders. Ho gave the command of one of 
them to Humphrey Buhnn, the Karl of Hereford, the 
constable $ and of tl e otlior to Roger Cigod, tho Earl 
of Norfolk, tho marshal of England. To the astonUh- 
mont of tho king, both these powerful noblemen re¬ 
fused to quit tho country. *‘Sir Earl," shouted 
Edward to Bobim, with a tremendous oath, “ you shall 
either go or Iping.” Tho carl was as resolute and stout¬ 
hearted as the monarch, and with a repetition of the 
oath he replied, “ Sir King, I will neither go nor hang.” 
Then the two carls abruptly left the presence of tlio 
amazed king, followed by about thirty barons, and 
many hundred knights. 

This was a moment of danger for Edward; he found 
he had gone too far. Had he continued his tyrannical 
oppression, a civil war would have followed, which 
might bavo ended in bis death or deposition. But ho 
was as wise as he was arbitrary—as prudent as ho was 
stem : rnd ho adopted some singular measures to win 
back the submission and affection of his people. Ho 
knew that this opposition had the sanction of the 
clergy, whom be had so ill-treated, therefore ho set to 
work to win them to his side by rcstoriug them to 
favour. Then he caused a platform to bo erected in 
front of Westminster Hall, from which he addressed an 
oration to a vast crowd of people. Ho told them he 
grieved very much for the heavy taxes laid upon big 
dear subjects; but that they were necessary to preserve, 
not only his crown, but their lives, from ilio attacks of 
the Welsh, Scots, and French. He added, tb'.t he was 
going to expose himself to all the dangers of war for 
their sakes; and that if he perished, he trusted they 
would place his dear son upon the throne, whoso grati¬ 
tude lie felt certain would reward their fidelity. He 
also promised,^ that, if ho returned in safety, he would 
redress all them grievances; begged them to suspend 
their animositRs, and judge of him not by the past, 
but by his future conduct, which he would regulate in 
such a manner' as would satisfy them .all. This speech 


was followed by enthusiastio shouts of applause; and 
Edward felt confident that he had won over the people; 
but he found the nobles more difficult to manage. 

The king resolved to head the force going to 
Flanders himself; and he departed in August, 1897. 
On his way to the coast to embark, a remonstrance was 
presented to him by the barons, complaining of his 
violations of the Great Charter, his unjust seizures oi 
bis subjects’ corn, leather, cattle, and wool; and stating 
that they were not bound to follow him in bis present 
expedition. Edward replied, that as his council was at 
a distance, he could not answer theso thiugs just then; 
and, to tho surprise of his nobles, started at oi.«»i for 
Flanders. But the barons acted in so resolute a man¬ 
ner, that even Edward was alarmed, and compelled to 
bend before the threatening storm. While in Flanders, 
ho pul tho royal seal to the two chai-ters (tho Great 
Charter and the Charter of Forests), and thus again 
confirmed them; and also consented to a statute, 
wliich declared that no taxes should be laid upon the 
nation without the consent of the barons, clergy, 
knights, and commoners. But he did it with a very 
had grace, and after a great deal of shuflling and eva¬ 
sion ; and it is said that ho laughed in private with 
his friciuls, and said ho would not observe the restrio- 
tions placed upon him. However, on this point the 
nation was as obstinate as ho was, and it compelled liim 
to keep his word, Tho time bad arrived when English 
kings could not altogether trample on tho convictions 
of their people. 

Edward wont to Flanders, because he had entered 
into an alliance with the Flemings against the King of 
France. Tho French were in possession of many towns 
in Flanders, and from some of these Edward drove 
them out; hut tlio English and Flemish soldiers quar¬ 
relled and fought with each other, instead of fighting 
only against the enemy. There were also great dissen¬ 
sions among tho English sailors at home; those of 
Yarmouth constantly fighting with the mariners of 
other ports. The result was, that many conflicts took 
place, and more than five-and-twenty ships were 
burned or sunk. Edward was also disappointed of 
some foreign troops bo bad engaged, so that bo was 
glad to enter into a truce with King Philip of France 
[a.d. 1298], and consent to refer their dispute to the 
pope for decision. 

The pope suggested that Edward should abandon his 
league with Flanders, and leave that country to the 
French, and that Philip should do the same with 
regard to Scotland, and lesnre the Scotch to tho fury of 
tho English king. • Thus the Roman pontiff encouraged 
each sovereign to commit a ehameful aot of perfidy. 
He also advised that tho union of England and France 
should be confirmed 1^ two royal marriages: that 
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Edward ahould* toaxiy Philip’s sister, Margaret; asd 
that the Prince of Wales sbonld many Philip's daugh¬ 
ter, the Princess Isabella. Edward had previously 
his eon to the daughter of the Count of 
Flanders; and had taken a solemn oath never to make 
peace with France unless in conjunction with the 
count; but he seldom, it would seem, permitted either 
promises or oaths to stand in the way of bis interest. 
On the 8th of September, 1299, lio inarriod the French 
princess, Margaret; and his son, who was thirteen 
years of age, was contracted to Isabella, who was only 
six. 

Edward fully believed that the submission of the 
Scots, in 1296, had crushed their indopcndcnco; and 
that his conquest was a decisive and lasting one: in 
this he was greatly deceived. Scotland was paralysed 
for a time, but it was not crushed; bold licarts beat 
witbin the bosoms of its hardy people; and they 
resolved not to give up their independence so lightly. 
A spirit of gloomy discontent soon broke out into 
active resistance; and a few months after Edward’s 
departure from the north, the standard of liberty was 
raised by that brave patriot, William Wallace. 

Some account of this heroic and unfortunato man is 
a debt duo to his memory, for his actions aro tlie best 
monument of his fame. Ho was the son of a Scottish 
knight, Sir Malcolm Wallace, of Ellenilic, in Eeufrew- 
bhire, and was born in 1276. In his youth he was re¬ 
markable for his great stature, sti'ength, and counigc. 
llo also possessed a quick and powerful intellect, a 
commanding manner, great decisiou of character, and a 
kind of rough oloquenoo of speech, which liad a great 
effect upon his uncultivated countrymen. Ifo was a de¬ 
voted lover of his native hand, and viewed its wild glens, 
its rocks, mountains Hoods, and forests, with an ardent 
affection; and even while a child, a love of freedom and 
hatred of oppresbion bad been instilled into bis mind 
by a good priest, who was bis uncle. The conquest ot 
his country by King Edward was a thing ho would not 
acknowledge, and could scarcely believe. One day be 
was insulted by some English officers in the town of 
Lanark; he instantly resented the insult; but was over¬ 
powered and compelled to fly. The English sheriff put 
to death an unhappy woman who had concealed him; 
and, shortly afterwards, Wallace^ in return, attacked 
and killed the sheriff. He was immediately proclaimed 
a felon and a traitor; and to avoid the consequences, 
he fled to the woods and mountains. There he was 
Joined by many other ruined men, and became a sort of 
outlaw, constantly attacking*and plundering the Eng¬ 
lish. Wallace was so successful in these expeditions, 
that multitudes of people flocked to join him. At 
length, in the spring of 1297, he found himself at the 
head of a little army, and was then bold enough to defy 


the conquerors of his country. At this time he was 
joined by Sir William Douglas, and they resolved to¬ 
gether on a very bold exploit. 

Earl Warrenne, the governor of Scotland, wis 
England, end he left his duties to he performed bjr 
William Ormeeby and Hugh de Cressingham. These 
persons wore insulting and tyrannical in tboir conduct, 
and, oonscqueAtly, very much disliked; and Wallace 
resolved upon attacking thorn at Scone, where the 
English court was held, and punishing them for their 
violence and injustice. Daring as the scheme was, it 
: was successful; the English rulers only saved them¬ 
selves by rapid flight, and left many prisoners and a 
ricli booty in tho bands of the patriots, who were imme¬ 
diately joined by recruits from all quarters. Many of 

tlieso wero men of high rank; and among them were 
Iho Steward of Scotland, tho Bishop of Glasgow, Alex¬ 
ander do Lindesay, Sir Andrew Moray, of Bothweli, and 
Eohert Bruce, tho grandson of that Bruce who had dis¬ 
puted the Scottibh crown with John Baliol. 

As soon as King Edward heard of this insurreetioo, 
lie sent tho Earl of Warrenne into Scotland with an 
army of 40,000 men. This force came upon the 
patriots suddenly, near tho town of Irvine, in Ayrshire. 
Petty jealousies existed in the Scottish camp; the 
nobles who had joined Wallace wero too proud to sub¬ 
mit to his command; and tho army was, in reality, 
without a leader. Under these circum&tancos, Bruce 
.ind the rest of the nobles rather disgracefully made 
their submission to tho English, and renewed their alle¬ 
giance. Only ono baron honourably stood by Wallace 
—tho bravo Sir Andrew Moray, of Bothweli. But 
though tho high-born left tho side of tho champion of 
their country’s liberty, the low-born flocked to it mere 
than ever, and Wallace was still at the head of a numer¬ 
ous army, and, what was more, ruled in tlioir hearts. 

Wallace had soon driven tho English from many of 
the Scottish castles; when, about the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, 1217, ho heard that an English army was ad¬ 
vancing rapidly upon Stirling. He instantly led bis 
followers to its defence, and reached the banka of tbo 
river Forth, opposite tho town, before tho arrival of tho 
English. He had about 40,000 foot, and a small body 
of horsemen; tiie English army, which made its appear¬ 
ance on tho 11th September, consisted of more than 
60,000 men. It was led by Henry Percy, nephew of 
the Earl of Warrenne. Soeing that Wallace had posted 
his army in an admirable position, and perhaps anxious 
to save the shedding of blood, Percy sent to know if the 
Scotch would enter into terms of submission. Wallace 
answered the messengers proudly—and tell 
your masters tliat we come not here to treat, but to 
assert our rights, and to sot Scotland free; let them 
advanoe; they will find us prepared.” This defiance 
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made tho English anxious for the battle; and Cressing* 
liam, King Edward's treasurer, said, What is the use 
rof wasting tli© Icing’it money in koc ping up an army if 
it is not to fight!"—On tho 12th of Septeinberi tho 
battle of Stirling took place. 

Over tho river which ran between tho armios, a 
narrow, old wooden bridge was extended—so narrow 
that only two men could walk abreast ti{v>u it. Across 
ibis the English general was so imprudent as to lead 
hifi army. Wallace waited until about half o^ them had 
paflbod over, and then, sending a part of his troops to 
Uiko possosbioii of the end of the old bridge, he/witli tho 
rest, rushed upon the unformed English army with such 
fury that they were instantly thrown into confubion. 
What followed was rather a hlaughter than a battle; the 
English soldiers seemed paralybcd, and wore slain in 
heaps, while numbers of the heavy-armed horsemen 
threw themselves into tho liver, and were drowned in 
their attempt to escape. Nearly all tho Englhli who 
crossed the bridge perished, and then the lumbering old 
structure was broken down, and fell in pieces into the 
stream, Tho Euglibh on the other sido of the Forth, 
abtonished at the Midden destruction of their comraih 
also fell into clisoider, and fled towards Berwick, Tho 
♦Scotch lost hut very tVw men; but among them was the 
bravo Sir Andrew Moray, of BotliWf'U, tho only baron 
who bad not deserted Wallace at the town ot Irvine, 


Amongst the English, Hugh de Cressii\gham, the trea¬ 
surer, woa killed. This man^S 'rapacity and insolence 
had made him so hateful to the Scottish people, that 
they stripped the skin from his dead body, and then 
backed the corpse to ptcccii, 

Tlio victory of Stirling put fresh courage into tho 
bosoms of the Scots; everywhere tho banner of Wallace 
floated triumphantly; the castles of Edinburgh, Dun- 
d<^c, Boxhurgh, and Berwick all surrendered to him; 
the English wero driven fnim the country; and the 
ambitious Edward lo&t Scotland even more rapidly 
than he had gained it, Wallace then proceeded to 
ptinisli the invader of lus native land ; ho led his troops 
into tho Englijih counties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, which they laid waste with a frightful 
ferocity. Their progress was marked by mangled bodies 
and burning ruins; for no cruelty was considered too 
great to be practi-cd on tho people of their oppressors, 
Unhappily, in these wild rctaliationfi, the punishment 
seldom falls on those who have done the wrong. When 
Wallace rettirntd in triumph to Scotland, a great meet¬ 
ing of its nobles was held at tho Vovcht Kiik, in Sel- 
kiik‘‘lui'o, and hy it ho was invested with the title of 
guardian ox govirnor of tho kingdom, and commander- 
in-chiefof its armies. The patriot hud now reached 
the highest point of his prosperity; and he was rapidly 
approaching the end of his brilliant career. 
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C^INd EDWARD was in Flanders when news 
reached him that Scot laud had thrown 
off Ins yoke and regained its indtpen- 
denco. He immediately sent letters to 
all his barons in England, commanding 
them to assemble tho whole military power of the 
kingdom, and meet him on the lOtli of February, 1298, 
at York. In consequence of this order, 100,1)00 foot- 
soldiers and 4,000 horsemen were collected at that 
ancient city; but the king was unable to joiU them 
until about the middle of March, Ho led this enormous 
force immediately into Scotland, but was, at first, un¬ 
able to diacovor the enemy. ^Vholl ho had arrived at a 
small town called Kirkijbton, a mutiny broke out in his 
cam^- Some^ quarrels arose between the English and 
tlUf Welsh sol^^cra, and the latter, to the number of 
40^000, threatened to abandon Edward and join the 
Soote> "I care not," said tho high-spirited monarch ; 


I ‘‘ let my enomicrf go and join my cnemios; I trust that 
in one day I bhall chastise them all," 

Tho discontent in Edward's army waa pacified ; and 
soon after ho received infarmation, from two traitorous 
^ nobles, that the Scottish ai-my was encamped not far 
j off, near the forest of Falkirk* Ho resolved that the 
I next day he would go in pursuit of it. That night, 

' while feloeping on the ground, his horse suddenly rolled 
‘ over, and broke two of the king's ribs by a kick. Ed- 
1 ward gave a cry of pain; the sleeping ranks were 
aroused, and a rumour ran through the host that theitj 
j waa treason in the camp, and that the king was either 
wounded or killed. The day waa dawning, and the 
reaoltite monarch, injured as he was, mounted his horse, 
and rode about among the soldiers to reassure them, 
Edward and his army ^n came in sight of the, 
Scots. Wallace's force was a considerable one; some 
say it amounted to 60,000 men; but even then it waa 
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not bftlf BO numoroos as that of the Esgtieb. The latter 
Gommenoed the battle. The Scotch infinDtry sustained 
the shock of the enemy's cavalry very bravely; but the 
kiog’s faonemen fled vritbout striking a blov. It is 
not known whether this intamous conduct proceeded 
from treachery or cowardice. For some time the 
Scottish infantry stood firm, but at last their columns 
were broken by the ceaseless charges of their enemies, 
and the fiighti^ of stones and arrows from tlio English 
ciosti-bowB. A frightful slaughter took place^ and it 
is said that no less than 15,000 Scota perished on tho 
field of Ealkirk, This fatal haUle was fought on tho 
22iid of July, 129St Wallace fled with the remains of 
liis army; and having, in cousequeneo of tho disgrace¬ 
ful jealousy of tho nobIe>i, rcj<igncd his rank as guardian 
of Scotland, retired fur a time into obscurity, Edward 
thus regained possetosion of Iho touthof Scotland, which 
his Vioiorious aimy oven an j hut tho north still re¬ 
mained free, 

Edward was still engaged in hia quarrel with the 
Flench king; and England and Scotland remained in a 
btato of ho&tility. In the spring of 1299, the pope, 
Eoiiifaco VIIL, induced Edward to give up Baliol and 
bis son—who had been priboners in the Tower since the 
autumn of 1296—to his legato, and tliey were sent to 
the castlo of Baillcul, in France, There tho cx-king 
lived in rttirement, till his death in 1304, The war 
Continued in 1299 and 1300, with few events of im¬ 
portance, and no further results. In the latter year the 
Scotch applied to tho pope for protection; and hi& 
Iioliness hciit an extraordinaiy iLttcr to Edward, in 
which ho claimed Scotland as belonging to the see oJ 
Rome, and onlered the Euglish king to abaiitlon it. 
This letter was piesfutcd by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury to the king, who was then with the army, which 
was encamped near tho castlo of ('aorlavorock. The 
prelate, on delivering tho missive into Edward^s bauds, 
gave tho king some admonitions concerning the neces¬ 
sity of hia obedience to tho will of the Homan pontiff; 
and added, ** That Jeriisah-m would not fail to protect 
her citi 2 CUS| and to cherish, like Mount Sion, those who 
trusted in the Lord,” When tho fiery Edward read the 
document, he fell into a paasioii|and exclaimed with an 
oath, “ I will not be silent or at rest either for Mount 
Sion or Jerusalem; but> as long as thero ia breath in 
my nostrils, I will defend what all the world knows to 
be my right,” Growing calmer, he added, that he 
could not answer the holy father without first consult¬ 
ing his parliament The king was constantly in motion, 
being sometimes in England, and again suddenly re- 
crossing tho border. He was at Dumfries in October, 
1300, There ho received umhaBsadors from Philip of 
Franco; and yielding, ho declared, to their interccBsion, 
on the 30th of that month he granted tho Scots a truce, , 


which was to end ou Wbit-Sunday, 1301, He then re¬ 
turned to England; and on the 31st of January^ met 
bis parliament at Ldncolii, Tho first business brought« 
before the legislature waa the letter of the pope referring 
to Scotland; to which, after some diecuBsion, a very 
spirited reply was drawn up, and ordered to be sent to 
Boniface, In this document the king's claims were set 
forth, and a resolute determination exprebsed that they 
were not to be submitted to the jurisdiction of the court 
of Home. The Peers and Commons, however, concluded 
their letter by “reverently and humbly” entreating 
“ his holiness to permit tho king to possess hia rights 
in peace, without domination or disturbance.” With 
this misbivo, tho king traubmitted u private letter to 
Boniface; in which, while ho set forth his claims for¬ 
cibly, aud evinced no intent to forego them, he expressed 
I great reverence for the holy sec. The determined tone 
of Edward and his barons had its effect upon the pope, 

I and that potentato very wisely abandoned his claim. 

I Adopting tho party which he thought to bo tho btrongcat, 
ho gave up the Scotiibh caubc, and severely reproved 
their clergy for opposing the King of England; whom 
he hypocritically termed bis “ dearly-bc|ovcd ton in 
Christ.” 

The truce expired, the king summoned his barons to 
meet him at Berwick on the 24th of June, 1301; and 
he again entered Scotland ou the 3rd of July, at tlie 
bead of an army. Wherever he went he found the 
country desolate, for the Scots destroyed everything, 
and then retired before tho invader, Imping, by this 
mevLUSj to starve hiui into a it turn to Engluud. This 
expedition ended in a truce, entered into at Liinipace, 
in iSlifliDgshirc, on tlio 1 Ith of October, and to eontinuo 
till the 30Lh of November, 1302, Then he o^ta ce- 
newed tho war. Ho had made ouo Sir John de Segrave 
governor of Scotland, and that officer led an army of 
2O,00U men again&t tho patriots, who were still in arms. 
Several small engagements took place, generally un¬ 
favourable to tho Eiiglibh; and in tlie battle of Boeslin, 
fougbt on tho 24th of February, 1303, tho English 
were defeated with great slaughter. Do Sograve him¬ 
self was taken prisoner, and onco again Scotland had 
abbcrted its independence. 

On hearing of this reverse Edward collected an mor¬ 
mons army; and, though ho wub now getting an old 
man, again took tho field himself. Exasperated by the 
long resibtance of the ScoIf, he declared that he would 
reduce them to obedience, or convert their country into 
a dcbcrt. In this spirit he destroyed with fire all the 
towns, villages, and com-fields that ho pjtssed; before 
him fled the wretched people, behind^ him remajiied 
their burnt and blackened dwellings. C^tle after castle 
yielded to him; and at length that of StirUng only held 
out Edward arrived before that fortrciis in April, 1304, 
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Sind bcbicgcd it with great fury* Two immeuse machines 
hurled great ma>s^c9 of stono and lead against it. One 
of thorn threw stones of between two and three hundred¬ 
weight each. Still th© besieged patriots held out bravely; 
and ono day, a javelin, which was tlarown from the walls, 
struck Edward on the breast, and entangled itself in 
his armour without wounding him. Plucking it out 
himself, he brandUlicd it in the air, and swore lio would 
hang the man that threw Jt* Another time an immense 
stone fell at the feet of Jiis horse, and so friglitrned tho 
animal that it reared and fell Ijackwardn upon ;ts rider, 
Such an aceideni might have put an end to Edward’s 
conquests, hut he was rescued from his perilous position, 
and found to he not much hurt. 

For nearly three inonlhs <Hd the garrison of Stirling 
defy their assailants: tlio walls of th© castle were little 
bettor than a ruin, when the defenders submitted. The 
whole of them ammmtotl to but 140, and a magnani¬ 
mous man would cevtaiuly have pardoned them. Edward 
enjoyed tho mean triumph of euinpelling Sir William 
Oliphant, their commander, and twenty-five knights 
and gentlemen, to kneel before him, stript to their 
shirts and drawers, and, in that degrading condition, 
beg for their lives. Ifo then sent them to bo cooOned 
in English prisons. The king himself returned to 
England soon after, and celebrated tho CliristmaB of 
1304 at Lincoln, 

A little before tho mbmi<;Mon of Stirling Castle the 
brave William Wullaeo again made his appearance. 
The other nobles and distinguished men of Scotland 
had previously mado their poaco wUli Kdwnrd by siib- 
misslou, Wallace himself hcemed weary of the struggle, 
and also promised to submit if Edward would givo him 
a written assurance that his life should be safe, and Iiis 
property secured to him. This offer was lefu^cd, and a 
large reward offered for his head. One© aoain tho hero 
betook himhclf to the life of an outlaw, and lived hidden 
in the wilds of the north, Edward ordered Ins captains 
to hunt for him incessantly; and at length tho unhappy 
man was captured by ono of his personal enemies. Sir 
John hlcnteith, the high sheriff of Dumbartonshire* 
He was carried triumphantly to London, and his victor 
caused him to be tried at Westminster Hall for treason. 
This was the height of injustice,for Edward was not liis 
king, nor had Wallace over acknowledged him. To add 

hitterncPG to tho numbered hours of the liero, a laurel 

« 

crown was ^Aaced ia mockery upon bis hpad. His 
servile judges funnil him guilty, add, on the 23rd of 
Angust, 1305, he was hanged at tho Elms in Smithiiold. 
His body, afU>r the Inciith bad expired, was beheaded 
and quartered Tlio head was set up on a polo on 
London Brid^, and the four quarters were sent to 
Heweastle, Berwick, Forth, and Aburdeen. This cruel 
and tyrannical act was intended to btriko terror into the 


ScoU> and awe them into an abject sCkbiniSBion to the 
will of their conqueror; but it served rather to Inorease 
their hatred to the English yoke: the memory of Wallace 
was cherished with enthusiastic affection; both barons 
and people regarded him as tho champion of Scotland, 
and the martyr of freedom; and his unhappy fate casts 
ono of the greatest blots on tho character of his con¬ 
queror. 

Bobert Briieo had given his services to King Edward 
during tlio time that John Baliol ruled Scbtland, Ho 
would not fight for tho man wlio he thought had robbed 
him of his inheritanco; for the family of Bruce was of 
royal blood, and his grandfather had been the rival of 
Baliol for Jhe crown. Ilis heart, however, yearned 
towards his country; and tho captivity of Baliol and 
Ids son Edward, seemed to open forllnieo a path to tho 
throne. There was also another powerful Hcottisli noblo 
who had somo claim to tho diadem of his country; this 
was John Oomyn, tho lord of Badcnoch. Many jea¬ 
lousies existed between him and Bruco; hut at length 
the latter sought tho confidence of his rival, begged his 
aid in ridding their country from tho oppression of tho 
English, and proposed, if ho cveutnally obtained tho 
crown, Comyn should have all his estates; hnt that if 
Oomyn became king, then Bruco should succeed tb all 
his possessions. To this just arrangement Comyn pre¬ 
tended to agree, and even consented to give tho crown 
up to Bruco; hut he was acting a fatso part, for he 
went secretly to Edward and perfidiously revealed 
Bnico’s plan. This lie did to get rid of liis rival, whom 
he, no doubt, expected would soon sharo the horrid fato 
of Wallace. 

Bruce was at that time (January, 130(1) stopping at 
tho couit of King Edward, who.resolved to arrest him 
on a charge of treason; but wishing to obtain .all tho 
information he could respecting tho conspiracy, that 
monarch did not change his manner to tho Scottish 
noble, or reveal liis purpose except to his own council. 
But Bruco received a hint of liis danger from his friend 
the Earl of Grluuecster, who was Edward’s son-in-law. 
hVaring to tcU liim openly, lest their eonversatiou 
might excite suspicion, he hit upon the plan of sending 
a messenger to him with a piirso of money and a pair 
of golden spurs, which he protended ho had borrowed. 
Tho hint was understood; the spurs suggested flight, 
and the next morning, at early dawn, Bruce mounted 
his horse, and set out for 'Scotland. It was the depth 
of winter, and the ground was thickly covered with 
snow; this would of course show tho footprints of his 
steed, so tho fugitive noble had tho cunning to have 
the beast shod backwards. During his journey he met 
a messenger hurrying with letters to the English king; 
they were from hia treacherous rival, .Tolm Comyn. 
Bruce killed the man, and then, opening the letters, he 
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found they urged Edward to punish him with death or 
imprisonment. Rejoicing in bis escape, he hurried on 
to his castle of Loehmaben, and arrived there on the 
fifth day after be had left the English court. 

Shortly afterwards Bruce ^et Comyn at Dumfries, 
and demanded a private interview with him in the 
church attached to the convent of the Grey h'riars. 
Comyn, not aware that his trcaehory was known, imme'* 
diately consented. Bnice then taxed him with his 
villany, which the other denied; high words arose 
between them, and Bruco, in a fit of passion, plunged 
a dagger into the breast of his rival. The latter foil 
bleeding upon the steps of the high altar; and Bruco, 
horrified at having committed such an act in such a 
place, rushed ont of the church in an agitated man¬ 
ner, and called to his companions to mount their 
horses. Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick inquired what had 
happened, and Bruco repliod, ** I doubt I have tlain 
Comyn.” “ Do you doubt I” exclaimed the fiery Kirk¬ 
patrick, “ then I will make sureand, rus>liing into 
tbo church, ho at onco put an end to the dying traitor, 
and also killed a kinsman who tried to defend him. 
Violent as this conduct was, Comyn deserved his death; 
and Kukpatiick was regarded with admiration by his 
countrymen for the part he had taken in iL To this 
day hib doseendantb bear upon their crcbt, in icmem- 
brance of the deed, a band grasping a bloody dagger, 
beneath which are tho words, *‘l make sure.” 

Tho vcngcanco of King Edward was now implacably 
aroused again-it Robert Jirttcc ; and there was but one 
plan for tho latter to adopt, lie assi mblcd a meeting 
of the prelates and nobles of Scotland, and addressed 
them in an eloquent speech, in which he implored them 
to advocate bis lights, ami Join with him in breaking 
tbo bondage under which the country groaned. Ex¬ 
cited by bis address, and dibgustod with tho Englisli 
rule, they carried Bruce to Scone, and, on the 27th of 
March, 1306, he was solemnly crowned King of Scot¬ 
land with a circlet of gold, placed on his head by bis 
sister, tho Countess of Buchan; the Scotch crown 
having fallen into the hands of Edward. Tho new 
sovereign made a progress through the country, receiv¬ 
ing the homage of tho Scots, seizing tho towns and 
castles, and. driving ont or imprisoning tho English 
sheriffs and ofiScers. He succeeded, at last, in rebtoring 
the independence of Scotland; but at tho commence¬ 
ment of his reign he met with several checks, which 
appeared to augur a difforont result. 

King Edward was in bis sixty-eighth year; hut 
although he was in feeble .health, his energy was not 
diminished by age. As soon as he heard of the revolu¬ 
tion in Scotland, he sent an army into that country, 
under the command of the Earl of Pembroke, and then 
prepared to follow it himself with another. Bruce, on 


: hearing that the Earl of Pembroke was at Perth, pro¬ 
ceeded at once to that place, and challenged the 
English to the contest. The earl replied, that it was 
too late that day, but that he would willingly fight pn 
the morrow. Satisfied with this answer, Bruce retired 
to tho wood of Methven, about a mile from Perth, and 
there encamped for the night. It ttas a pleasant 
summer’s evening, and his army abandoned themselves 
to careless enjoyment; some went ont on little forag¬ 
ing excursions, and others sat rUund their fires, cooking 
their suppers, and talking about the coming struggle. 
They were hopeful of success; for they had a confi¬ 
dence in their new king, and in the strength of their 
own brawny arms ^ and tbo gallant'Edward was not in 
tho army that was opposed to them. The son bad 
sunk in the west, and twilight was spreading a dull 
grey tint over the moss-grown trees and thick foliage 
of the eld forcbt. Suddenly jin alatm was heard—a 
regular, heavy tramp announced tho approach of the 
enemy—the English were upon them. Taken while so 
unprepared, the Scottish army fell instantly into con¬ 
fusion, and were slain on all sides. Bruce fought with 
dr.spcration, encountered the Earl of Pembroke band to 
hand, and killed bis horse. He himself was three times 
unhorsed, and even prevented, with great difficulty, 
from being taken prisoner. But all was useless—the 
rout was comploto; and Bruco and his army were com¬ 
pelled to fly to save their lives. 

The new-made king was now a fugitive and an out¬ 
law, with a price set upon his bead. For some months 
lie and Ills friends wandered among the wild mountains 
of their native land, supporting themsplves as well as 
they could by lianting, and suffering both from hunger 
and fiom expo-surc to the weathor. Their position yas 
miserable enough; but it was rendered still worse on 
their being joined by tho queen and other ladies, who 
wished to tsharo the mibfurtuncs of their husbands, and 
eonbolo them in their adversity. Those bravo men felt 
their privations the more bitterly when they were 
shared by thobe whom they bc&t loved. Winter was 
approaching, and then it would be impossible for them 
to live any longer in tho wild, desolate region where 
they liad sought refuge and concealment. On one 
occasion they were attacked by the Lord of Lorn, a 
relation of Comyn, whom Bruce and Kirkpatrick bad 
slain. His lordship burrounded the little party with 
1,000 Highlanders, armed with terribly destructive 
weapons called Lochaber axes. But the fugitives 
fought their way through the ranks of their enemies; 
Bruce, who was a man of extraordinary strength, per¬ 
forming wonderful acts of valour.' Wre pursued 

for somo distance, but at length reacb'M the banks of 
Loch Lomond, where they found a leaky boat which 
would only oarxy three persons at a time: in this, after 
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great labour^ they managed to escape to the opposite 
shore. 

At last the Scottish queen and the other ladies were 
cenveyed for safety to Kildrnmmie Castle, which was in 
the custody of the king’s brother, the bravo young 
Nigel. Bruce himself, and a few companions, managed 
to escape to Ireland. All this time Edward was lying 
ill at Lancrcost, near Carlisle, for h( had' not been able 
to proceed further on liis march towards Scotland. 
But neither his activity of mind nor ferocity'of temper 
was at all subdued, and he vowed vengeance on all the 
leaders of the revolt. At his command, Kildnimmio 
Castle was taken, and Nigel Bruco executed as a traitor. 
Many other Scottish nobles and gentlemen shartd the 
samo fate: among them was the Karl of Athol, whom 
Edward caused to be banged on a gihitet fifty feet high, 
and tbo brave Sir Simon Fraser, who was crowned in 
mockery with a garland made of periwinkle shells. 
Bruce’s queen and daughter liad taken refuge in tho 
sanctuary of St. Dutliac, at Tain, in Boss-sliirc; but 
they were seixod and hhut np in an English pribon. 
Tho Countess of Buchan, who had distinguished herself 
by her loyalty to tho Scottish sovereign, and two of 
Bruce’s sisters, wero also taken, and imprisoned : tradi¬ 
tion says that ono of them, and the Countess of Buehnn, 
were confined in wooden cages. Wc hope that Edward 
never ordered such a cruel punishment to bo inflicted. 

Still the spirit of the hold Scottish king was not yet 
broken; and in tbc spring of 1307 ho ventured from his 
concealment in Ireland, lie brought with him about 
300 men, and landed on the shore of Garrick during 
Abe night, expecting a ribing in liis favour; for in that 
district lay his ancestral estates. Ho had no sooner 
toiiohcd tbo land than bo was met by one of his own 
emissaries, who informed him that there was no hope of 
a rising, as the neighbouring castle of Turnborry was in 
the hands of Lord Percy, and a powerful English 
garrison. Bruco attacked the castle, slaughtered 
numbers of tbo surpiiscd English, and carried off a 
rich booty. He was soon joined by many of the 
patriots; and a scries of petty wars or skirmishes in- ' 
stantly commenced. One of these was long remem¬ 
bered for its boldness and ferocity. Sir James Douglas 
bad been deprived of bis castle and estates, which were 
given by Edward to an English baron, Lord Clifford. 
Having collected a party of friends and followers, Sir 
James made a sudden attack upon the eastle on Sunday, 
while the garrison wero all at church. This building 
also was surrounded, a great number of the English 
killed, and the rest made prisonors. After taking from 
the castle all the arms and movables of value that were 
found in it, h4 piled up the corn, malt, wine-casks, and 
furniture together, and then, setting fire to the whole, 
muidcred all bis prisoners^ and threw their dead bodies 


into the fiames. In a little while tbe^eutire building 
was a blackened and smoking ruin; and this savago 
exploit is yet remembered in tradition as ** The Douglas 
Darder.” 

Bruce was in great danger, and did not dare to show 
himself openly. His two brothers, Thomas and Alex¬ 
ander, iu bringing him assistance from Ireland, were 
defeated and sent prisoners to King Edward, at Carlisle; 
who had them inst.mtly executed os traitors. Bruce 
himself was hunted by tho English with bloodhounds, 
and his escapes were so wonderful and numerous, that 
it seemed as if his life wero miraculously preserved. 
At length his little army was strengthened by tho 
arrival of some new partisans, and ho accepted a 
challenge from the Earl of Pembroke to fight a battle 
at Loudon Hill. In this conflict, which occurred on 
the 10th of May, 1307, the English wero defeated and 
compelled to fly, although their army was far more 
numerous than that of the Scots. Now that victory 
smiled upon Bruce, his countrymen joined him in great 
numbers; and a few days after the battle of, Loudon 
Hill, ho attacked another English army under tbo 
command of the Earl of Gloucester, and defeated it 
with great slaughter. 

Tho wrath of Edward was great at seeing that tho 
project ho liad cherished for so many years was being 
defeated, now that he had no lunger the strength to 
take the field himself. Illness had confined him to his 
bed, and his couquests in Scotland were rapidly 
vanishing. After sixteen years* conflict, in which ho 
had defeated all Scotland’s great men, that country still 
defied his authority, and acknowledged an independent 
sovereign. Ho summoned his army to meet him at 
Carlisle. On its arrival, tho unabated vigour of his 
mind giving him too great confidence in his physical 
strength, bo left tbc litter in which ho had for some 
time been carried about, and mounted his horse, to 
proceed to tho head of bis army. This was on tho 2nd 
of July, 1307. He found the exertion too much for 
him; and on tlie 6th bo stopped at the little village of 
' Burgh-upon-Sands, where ho expired the next day, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his ago, and the thirty-fifth of 
his reign. His last breath was spent in enjoining bis 
nobles never to ahealhe tho sword until they had com¬ 
pletely subdued Scotland. The corpse was conveyed to 
the south, and interred at Westminster Abbey. 

Edward was a resolute and powerful king, and his 
reign was productive of great good to the country; fov 
sovereigns having won for themselves a more distin¬ 
guished and honourable place in its history. Hume 
says of him, that the enterprises in which he engaged, 

M and the projects which he formed, and brought near 
to a conclusion, were mere prudent, more regularly 
ooaduoted, and more advantageous to the solid interests 
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of the kingdoB^'iban those which were uudertakea in 
any reign, either by bis ancestors or successors." Ke 
was renowned for his personal prowess, which placed 
him at the bead of the cbiv|,lry of Europe; but as a 
modem historian (C. D. Yonge) obserres, ** the invin* 
cible knight was lost in the consummate general, the 
wise law-givor, the far*sighted statesman,*' Xo doubt 
he was ambitious; but his schemo for combining Wales, 
Scotland, and England into one kingdom, was a wise 
one; and if ho could have carried it out, it? would, as 
experience has proved, have been beneficial to the 
people of all three couniiics. In the conduct of his 
wars, there was much that wo must unhesitatingly con¬ 
demn ; but it should not bo forgotten that those acts of 
spoliation and baibaiity, which cuubo us to shudder as 
wo lead of them, were moie in aceonlnnco with the 
spirit of tho ago than tho personal character of the 
king, who, on many occasions tsbibiled sti iking traits 
of magnanimity and generosity. Ho endeavoured to 
curb the power of the barons, and availed himself of 
those resources which the clergy had appropriated to 
themselves from the nation at laige: for this reason, 
the histoiians who wrote their chronicles within tho 
walls of a monastery, are disposed rather to display bis 
evil, than to bring into light his good, qualities. Hut i he 
people found him a f.itbcr, protector, fiiend; and even 
the present generation owes much to the English Jus¬ 
tinian; as his lovo of justice, and the excellent Iaw<i 
ho passed, occasioned the first Edward to be called. 
And (wc again quote C. D. Yougc), “ so long ns the 
equitable rule prevails of bahancing men’s viitiics 
against tlicir faults, and of looking at tho general 
results of their conduct, so long will tho splendid and 
universal abilities of Edward L, and tl)c great and last¬ 
ing benefits which his country bad dciivcd from them, 
secure him a leading, if not tho very first, place among 
those monarchs who have left an example to be revered 
by their countrymen, and imitated by their succcssorB," 
Edward’s personal appearance was majestic, although 
tho length and thinness of his legs gained him Uio 
absurd and vulgar title of Longshanks. But, in spito 
of this defect, he possessed great activity and immense 
strength. He stood nearly a head taller than ordinary 
men; bis eyes wero black and sparkling; and his hair, 
which curled naturally, was of tho same colour. His 
first wife, Eleanor, brought him four sons and eleven 
daughters; many of the latter diod in their infancy; 
and of tlie former, only one, Edward, his Buccessor, sur¬ 
vived him. His second wife, Margaret, tho sister of 
tho French king, presented* him with two sons and a 
daughter. 


There are some men, though not oonnectod with tho 


wars or government of their country, whose lives are 
yet an important part of its history. Two of these 
men lived in the reign of Edward I., and a brief sketch * 
of their career will not bo uninterestiDg. One of tbeyi 
was “Friar Bacon," tho learned monk and supposed 
magician, who is reported to havo made a brazen bead 
which answered questions; and hut for the carelessness 
of his servant/through which it was destroyed, would 
have enabled him to build an impregnable wall of brass 
round England. Tbero is much that is legendary in 
his biography; and it may be imagined that the whole 
history is an idle tale; but it is not so. Boger Baoon was 
not only a real character, but a perfect miracle of learn¬ 
ing and knowledge in the rude age in wbich'he lived; 
and Ills name will be cherished by the lovers of 
cnliglitcnmcnt and progress, until the records of Eng¬ 
land shall he regarded as things of tho past. The 
story about the brazen head and Bacon’s magical 
powers, are, of course, mere legends: in tbo&o days the 
wonders of scienco wero so mysterious, that those who 
practised them were looked upon by the common people 
us (.nehaniers, who wero able to control tho elements, 
and suspend the operation of tho laws of nature; no 
wonder, therefore, that Bacon yas supposed to be one 
of tho clacs. 

Koger Bacon was born near Ilchestcr, in Somerset¬ 
shire, about 1214. He received his education at Ox¬ 
ford, and made such rapid progress,that he soon became 
famous for the extent and variety of his learning. On 
leaving the university he visited Paris; and, after 
fpending somo time in that city, and eagerly mastering 
all that be could learn there, ho returned to England, 
and bccamu a monk of the Franciscan order. Ho was 
then in his Iweiity-sixtli year; anti such wjis tbif extent 
and vaticly of his attainments, that he was considered 
the wisest and most industiious scholar in the world. 
He was a. great mathematician, and frequently occupied 
in experimouts in natural philosophy. These pursuits 
made the ignorant believe him to be a magician; and 
the belief was not confined to the common people only; 
those who should have been wiser shared in it; and, on 
account of his supposed devotion to the art of magic. 
Bacon, who had been acousloracd to deliver lectures to 
tho young students in the universities, was prohibited 
from doing so. Nor did his persecutors stop here; 
they threw him into prison, and gavo him so little food 
that be was nearly starved. Such is the return which 
the wise and good too often meet with from an ignorant 
and thoughtless world. For ten long weary years did 
the learned monk renoain in prison—yea^s of pain and 
trial, only rendered endurable by Bjs own radiant 
thoughts, which, like comforting angds, made him 
sometimes foi^t his cell, and feel happy in his visions 
of invention and philosophy. At length, some friendly 
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noliloman, somewhat better informed than the rest of 
the world, induced the pope to order Dacon to bo re¬ 
leased. His last days wore spent in retirement, in tbo 
college of bis order, whore ho was better understood 
alid greatly respected. Indeed, his fellow-monks, out 
of admiration for bis great abilities and learning, gave 
him tbo name of ‘‘Doctor Miribalis,” or the admirable 
doctor. He died in the year 1292 or 12^4. 

Bacon has since been regardeil as the greatest scholar 
in the mathematical and natural sciences, that the 
thirteeentli century produced. Of mathematics he was 
a master; and he understood many matters connected 
with optics, that were then known to nunc but Iiimself. 
He described, if bo did not coiibtnicl, a telescope ; and 
discovered the cause of that beautiful phenomenon, the 
rainbow. His skill in chemistry and astrouomy was 
considerable, although he was uot so much beyond his 
ago but that be mingled with them the studios of astro¬ 
logy and alcbcmy. Ho oven compounded a tincture of 
gold, wbich he supposed had the power of prolonging 
life. This subject seems to have been a favourite one 
with him, for he wrulo a treatise On the Means of 
Avoiding the In/trmitiea of Old Age. The invention 
of gunpowder has also been attributed to him ; but it 
is now ascertained that,*aUbough be has described it in ' 
his treatise De KaUitate Jl/arjrw, and although, pro- j 
bably, he made some experimeuts with it, ho neither 
first invented it, nor was made aeiiuaintcd with its 
terribly destructive properties. Bacon was familiar 
with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Ho entertained a 
devout admiration for the Bible, always reading it in 
the original Unguages, which, he said, was necessary to 
enable him to understand it. Ho duuht this true in 
a yery critical sense; but for all ordinary purposes our 
admirable translation of that divine book is sufileient. 
But neither that nor any other translation of it in the 
English language existed in his time; it was then a 
book read hy the priests alone, and carefully withheld 
from the people. Bacon said, that in it were contained 
the principles of true science aud of all u‘-eful know¬ 
ledge. Ho wrote many books, and some of them are 
Bti ll preserved, of course in manuscript; for there was 
then no printing-press to multiply thoughts with its 
wondrous machinory, and spread them to willing readers 
throughout tho land. Bacon’s studies included the- 
ology, grammar, the ancient languages, geometry, as< 
tronomy, chronology, geography, music, optics, mociia- 
nies, chemistry, and, indeed, tho whole circle of tiie 


sciences. In all of them he was acquainted with what¬ 
ever was then known. Honour the memory of this 
giant of learning, and respect the wisdom of the past I 

The other great scholar who lived daring this period 
was Sir Michael Scott, orScotus, who was bom at fial- 
wiric, in Fifeshire, in tbo early*part of tho thirteenth 
century. He was a man of extraordinary learning, and 
devoted to mathematics and astrology. Having studied 
at the university of Oxford or Paris, he went to the 
court of Frederick II., Emperor of Germany, and ob¬ 
tained the patronage of that monarch, who appointed 
him his astrologer. Tho study of that science, as it was 
called, was not then irrational, becjuisc it had not been 
proved to l>o an error and an impossibility. Wo must 
not smile at the credulity of wise men who lived in the 
thiitccnth century, when even in the nineteenth, with 
all its vast accumulated information, there aro some 
people who still believe that their lives and actions are 
influenced by the bituations of the stars. 

Scott uudersteod many things besides astrology. Ho 
wrote several books; amongst which were a Treatise on 
A/ttrojioing, and a Uihtvry of Animals; ho war also 
famous as possessing a great knowledge of medicine and 
tlieolugy. The ignorant people of liis time, regarded 
him, like Bogcr Bacon, as a great magician, and told 
many stories about bim. They said that he frequently 
invited company to dinner without providing anything 
fur thorn to eat; and that when bis guests had sat down 
to table, he compelled the spirits, over whom he had 
power, to bring him every delicacy be required, even 
frum the inot>t distant parts of the world. Presenting 
these viands to liis visitors, he would say to them, 
“Gentlemen, this comes from tho kitchen of the King 
of France; this from the kitchen of the King of Spain; 
and that from the kitchen of tho King of England 1 ” 
Tho astonished guests, it seems, were not prevented 
from eating these delicacies on account of the mephis- 
tophelian character of the attendants who brought them. 
It was also reported, that bo foretold ho should perish 
by violence; and that his prediction was accomplished 
by a stone falling from a building and killing bim upon 
the spot. He was knighted by Alexander III., and died 
in 1293, His famons namesake of modern times, Sir 
Walter Scott, the celebrated novelist and poet of the 
legends of chivalry, has given some account of him in 
tho notes to The Lay of tiie Last Minstrel; to which 
those readers who have any further curiosity upon the 
subject are referred. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


TUB ubion of £i>wAnD xni eEcoin)^ called edward of CAEBKABroir, —^A-d. IC07—I SI 9. 


DWARD THE SECOND was acknowledged attempt was raado to bring them to justice ; no legal 
King of England by a great assembly of steps were taken against tliem; and we must taka it 
prclateh and nobles tho day after his father's for granted that no wrong could be proved. The fault 
death; but his coronation did not take of the Lord Treasurer^ who was one of those most 
place until February in the following year, severely treat od^ ivas said to be^ that, during the life 
He was twenty-three years of age, graceful and hand- of tlie late king, be had reproved tho prince for ex- 
some in his per^'OD, and of a cheerful tempor. These travagance, and refused him money. Under these 
(jimlitioB, together with the respect entertained for the cJrc^m^tanceS| it was no wonder that tho barons soon 
memory of his stern and taleuted father, were calculated felt a jealous hatred of the upstart favourite, 
to win for him the esteem both of his barona and A few months after Edward's accession, he went to 
people. But the young king soon showed that ho boro France to be married to tho Princesa iKabella, the 
no reacmblaiLCO to Ids father; and that he was indeed daughter of Philip lo Bel, to whom ho had been long 
m weak-minded and incapable of governing, as the engaged. During his absence he appointed Oaveston 
other was wise and well fitteii for it. Among Edward's guanlian of the kingdom, and gave him more authority 
attendants, when he was Prince ot Wales, was a young than was usually attached even to that elevated office, 
man named Piers Gavoaton, Ife was the son of a Tho favourite was intoxicated by his g< 7 od fortune; 
knight of Gascony; wag very handsome, active, fiprightly 
and fascinating in his manners, and soon won the com- 
plcto attaclimcnl of Ibo young prince, who treated him 
as his friend and equal. He was an ardent lovor of 
pleasure, and ho led tho youthful Edward iuto many 
follies and ridiculous excesses. This caused a decree of 
banishment to be issued against him by a parliament 
held at T^inercnst, in 1307. Edward I, is said, on his 
dying bed, to have charged liis successor not to admit 
him again to favour. 

Edward’s first act, however, was to recall bis favour¬ 
ite, upon whom he bestowed the eaildom of Cornwall, 
aud tho vast estates belonging to that important title. 

Nor did this magnificent present comprise the whole of 
his liberality: he constantly loaded him with honours 
and offices, mairied him to his own niece, Margaret de 
Clare, tho sister of the proud Earl of Gloucester j and 
it was reported that he wont so far aa to say he would 
leave him his kingdom if he could. Tho nation could 
not understand this extreme affection, and said that the 
king was bewitched ; indeed, a more singular friendship 
was never known; for Edward even gloried in being 
the elavo of his subject. Whatever were Gaveston’s 
accomplishments, he seems ty have been both insolent family. At the festivals and tournaments which fol- 
and unprincipled; and bis / bounded inBuence over lowed, be outshone all tho nobles by tho magnificence 
the mind of the young kiy ^ ^s used for evil purposes, of hie attire and attendants; and, being exceedingly 
At his instigation, all officers of the state, powerful and expert in martial feats, vanquished several 

who had ably and honourably served the late king, were of them in those mock battles. HU van'j^ty also rose to 
suddenly stripped of their places, and some of them such a height, that he frequently appealed in public 
deprived of their estates and thrown into prison. If arrayed in the king’s jewels; and sometimes even wore 
charged with having misoondueted themselves, no the crown itself, a liberty which Edward freely per- 


and, in^stcad of trying to dibarm envy by inodcbty and 
genllenob^ of manners, he incurred uni verbal hatred by 
hU haughtiness, wanton profusion, and rapacily. 

Edward was married at Botiloguc, on the 28th of 
January, 1308 .* the ceremony was conducted rfith great 
magnificence, and tho lady was exceedingly beautiful. 
A gallant writer of the time calls her one of the most 
lovely women in tho world ; but, unfortim'itcly, her 
goodness of heart afterwards turned out to be by no 
means equal to her gracefulness of person, TIio mnr- 
liago ultimately proved a most unhappy oiii?; btit 
Edward liimsclf was much to blame; for, although his 
queen was so beautiful, ho was a cold, indifTerent hus¬ 
band, ajid neglected her even from the first. 

As soon as the young king returned to England he 
kissed and embraced Gaveston, and called him liis 
brother, in tho presence of the queen and the wliola 
court. Tho barons were surprised and angry, and the 
(jucen was, naturally enough, offended. 0[i Hut 24th of 
February she was crowned, with her husband, at West¬ 
minster Abbey; and tfie favourite carried the diadem 
before the royal couple in the procession, an honour 
that properly belonged only to princes of the royal 
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mittccU 1'his added to tha dielike already borne to 
him; aad the barone being encouraged by tha queeii^ 
, who felt that lior husband’s affectLon was drawn from 
her by this unworthy eompanion, they insisted that Sir 
^iers Gavebton should be banished. Edward wns 
much grieved, but ho was intimidated by the stern 
manner of his nobles, who all attended armed, and he 
folt it prudent to comply, Tlio favcuiito left the 
kingdom j and the bishops estorted from him an oath 
that ho would never return. But tho young king was 
crafty enough to deceive his court; for he only sent 
his friend to Ireland; and, as a compensation for this 
exclusion from his presence, made him governor of the 
whole of that island. 

Edward then employed himself in subduing tho 
animosity homo to his minion by tho barons; and by 
many presents and promises of improved conduct, ho at 
length won their consent that tiaveston should bo re¬ 
called. This done, ho wrote to Borne, to get the 
favourito absolved from his oath. The pope consented; 
and, after an absence of thirteen months, Gaveston re¬ 
turned to England, and was once more embraced by his 
weak and ^^biinsical sovereign. Experience had not 
taught tho favourite wisdom; ho was as haughty and 
ostentatious as ever; and he and the foolish king 
passed their lime in vulgar amusements and feasting. 
He was famous for Lis ready wit, and imprudent 
enough to indulge it at the expense of the proudest 
and greatest barons in England. To many of them he 
gave ridiculous nicknames; the Earl of Lancaster he 
called the Old Hog; to the Kail of Pembroke, becauf^e 
that nobleman was pale and tall, ho gave the namo of 
Joseph the Jew I while the stern Eail of Warwick he 
caKed the Black Dog of Ardcnne. With these indica¬ 
tions of Gaveston^d humour, the king and his parasites 
were dcliglilod ; but when they came to the ears of the 
nobles they were gicatly incensed ; and tho Eail of 
Warwick sworo that the royal minion should feel the 
black dog’s teeth. 

Edward’s extravagance soon reduced him to a want 
of money; and ho summoned a parliament of his barons 
at Yosk for the purpose of granting him some. The 
young king’s errors were tho result rather of folly and 
natural weakness of character, than of any pos^itive 
vice; andj perhaps, frequent good counsel fiom the 
oldest and most dignified of his barons might have 
redaimed him. But they showed no disposition to act 
this kindly part, and ficemed more ready to condemn 
' than to reprove; to rebel rather than to reason. In 
this spirit th^y absolutely refused to attend hia parlia¬ 
ment ; and evc/i when he repeated hia bummons they 
still held alodf, on account of their great dislike to 
Gaveston. The king was alarmed; the favourito re¬ 
tired; and tbeni in the month of March, 1310, the 


barons assembled at Westminster Hall. But they 
camo arrayed in armour, and attended by numerous 
bands of retainers^ and Edward, who had not expected 
any such display, was completely in their hands. They 
presented a petition, requiring him to give the whole 
power of the crown to a committeo of bishops and 
barons. A petition, presented by a number of armed 
and powerful mcii, is very like a command; and the 
king was compdlod to consent. Only fancy such a 
request being made to his storn, resolute father I Tho 
bilious would no more have ventured on such a thing, 
than an unarmed man would have presuihod to pull the 
mano of a sleeping lion. 

The committee were called ordainers, and thoir 
power was to last for a year. They were to reform the 
government of the kingdom, and even tho household 
of the king; and their ordinances were to be regarded 
as laws. Having wuiiig this great concession from 
EdwaM, the barons declared that they owed it merely 
to hib favour; and promi'^cd that it should never be 
u'^ed as an example, in futiue times, to cuib and reduce 
the royal authoiity. Most of tho dccisiiona of tho or- 
dainers weio just and reasonable; but thcro was one 
exceedingly hateful to Edward; it provided for tho re¬ 
moval of all evil counsellors, and bani'slicd Sir Piers 
UavebtoD, for ever, from tho English soil- Another 
I ordinance appointed that, in future, all places of 
honour in the kingdom should no longer be given away 
at tlie pleasure of tho 8o\ereign, but by the baronago in 
patliament. Edward had consented to convey hia 
authority into the hands of the oukiners, apparently 
without much rogiet; but, aa most weak people do 
when placed in situations of difficulty, lie acted with 
great ctjuivocation, and, making a secret protest 
against tho acts of the committee, detei mined to 
revoke them as soon elh he had the power to do so. 

Proceeding to York [a.d. 1312], Edward recalled 
Gaveston, who, when exiled, had gone to Flanders; 
and tho king hoped that lie should bo ablo to collect 
Bucli an aimy as would protect liis authoiity against 
tho barons. This act sealed the fate of tho favourite; 
for the nobles, provoked and alarmed at his return, 
entered into a conspiracy to ruin him utterly. It was 
headed by the king’s cousin, the powerful Earl of Lan¬ 
caster ; and included many of the greatest barons of 
the country, together with the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. Tho royal party left York for Newcastle, when 
the barons suddenly made an attempt to surprise them. 
Edward and Gaveston escaped on board a ship, and 
hurried to Scarborough,' where tbo king left bis 
favourite in the fortress there, and himself proceeded 
to York, btill in the hope of raising an army. Scar¬ 
borough Castle had been a powerful place, and was 
supposed to bo impregnable; but it was in a very bad 
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oondittoo, and mippUed with provinons; bo that on 
the arriYat of the Ewl of PMnbroke and his forces, 
OaToston was ootnpelled, on the 19t^ of Ma^, to yield. 
At the same time, the earl pledged his honour that 
Piers should*receive no injury, and that endeavours 
should be used to bring about a general accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Gaveston was carried prisoner to Dedington Castle, 
near Banbury, where he seems to have been kindly 
treated. One night the earl left the castle on a visit; 
and be had not been long gone before the Earl of 
Warwick, who bitterly bated the favourite, arrived. 
His motive was a treacherous one. Pembroke had 
pledged'his honour not to injure the fallen courtier; 
but he (Warwick) had given no such promise, and 
resolved to put the unhappy man to death. Seizing 
Gaveston, ho carried him the next morning to Warwick 
Castle, where a number of barons, who were opposed to 
him, were assembled. Forming themselves into a kind 
of tribunal, they tried him for the offence of returning 
from banishment without their consent. They soon found 
him guilty; for they had resolved upon that before¬ 
hand. The Black Dog of Ardenne, as Gaveston had 
called the grim Earl of Warwick, kept his promise of 
making the jester feel his teeth, for ho pronounced 
sentence of death upon him. Throwing himself upon 
hib knees, Gavebton implored for mercy; hut the dis¬ 
like of tlio barons was far too bitter to admit of that. 
He was dragged away to a place called Blacklow Hill, 
a little distance from the castle, and there beheaded on 
the 19ih of June. Such, too frequently, has been the 
tragic fate of the unworthy favourites of kings. His 
execution, or rather murder, was a shamefully unjust 
action. A French historian very properly asks— 
** What would these same lords have said if the king or 
Gaveston had done the like 

When the news of this event reached Edward, be 
was plunged in grief and passion. Shedding many 
tears, ho vowed vengeance against all who were con¬ 
cerned in it. Boused from his usual apathy, ho raised 
an anny, and prepared for a civil war t the barons did 
the same. For some months the nation was kept in a 
state of excitement; but, fortunately, no battle took 
place. The barons apologised to the king with great 
humility, and Edward promised to pardon the past— 
resolving, however, to break this promise as soon as he 
bad an opportunity. 

Now that Gaveston was dead, old jealousies died 
away; things seemed to augur fairly for the future; 
and the king turned bis attention more seriously to¬ 
wards Hcotland, with which ]ie had been at strife from 
the commencement e£ his reign. His father and pre¬ 
decessor sroB regarded as the inflexible oiemy of 
ScottiBb independence; and the English boasted that, 
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! while he lived, Scotland could never tiirow off tilielr 
rule. An old ballad of tlud time thus vauntiagly ex« 
presses - this feeling 

** Tut I Soot t<w thy strife 1 
Haag np thy hatchet and thy knife, • 

While to him lasts the life, 

With the long shanks.'* 

• 

But when Edward L was succeeded by bis fSseble- 
minded soa, the Scots plucked up courage; and Bruce 
was more resolved than ever on driving the nsurpeia 
from his * native land. Instead of carrying on the war 
as his father had done, and attempting to conquer 
Bobert Bruce, young Edward merely appointed a 
regent of Scotland, and then returned to bis eouH, to 
seek for those pastimes which were far more to hii io- 
clination than the stem rough life of a camp. A 
scries of successes attended Bruce; and at Inveraty, 
in Aberdeenshire, he gained a groat victory. Although 
lie was BO ill at the time that be was obliged to be 
held on his horse by two attendants, such was the 
energy of this heroic man, that he took the field with 
his army. Shortly afterwards, his brother, Edward 
Bruce, obtained a brilliant victory over an army 
composed both of Scots and English, and led by Sir 
Jolin de St. John: this was followed by great slaughter, 
and more successes; so that, at the close of 1309, only 
a few of the stropger fortresses remained in the bands 
of the English. On the 2ith of February, 1310, the 
States of Scotland met at Dundee, reversed the judg¬ 
ment of Edward I. in favour of John Baliol, and de¬ 
clared, that Bobert Bruce, as the grandson of Bruce, 
tho competitor of Baliol, was the rightful and lawful 
heir to the crown. The irresolute King Edwqrd had 
appointed no lees than six different governors of Scot¬ 
land ; but one was not more successful than another: 
indeed, this frequent changing only made matters 
worse. 

At length [in September, 1310], Edward himself led 
a formidable army into Scotland: but be was unable to 
do any more than his representatives had done. The 
Scots devastated their own country, and retired before 
the invader, who was compelled to abandon tho war be¬ 
cause he could obtain nothing for tho support of his 
troops. An army, under the commaud of Gaveston, 
was equally unsuccessful; and when that had retired, 
Bruce, in return, crosbcd the English borders, nnd 
ravaged the country with great ferocity. On another 
the Scots invaded the domains of the Bishop of 
Durham, burning every bouse they came to, and carry¬ 
ing away an immense amount of plunder,^lesides whole 
troops of captives, whom they drove bdbre them like 
flocks of sheep. The English people living near the 
borders were so terrified by these inour^as, that they 
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bought the forbearance of the Scots with a large sum 
of monej. 

* Many wero tho successra of Bruce in 1311 and 
1312. Costle after castle fell before him, and, in 1313, 
he subdued tho Isle of Man. He was then giadually, 
but surely, reducing the whole of Scotland to bis rule. 
It is strange that his own countrymen should, in many 
cases, have resisted him: but, for some jealous or mis¬ 
taken motiTes, they did. All opposition was, however, 
disappearing before his energy and wisdom; and tho 
sovereignty of Biuce was being lirmly e&tablUlied. 
Edward seems to hare been roused to activily h; the 
prospect of losing Scotland; and ho determined, by 
one desperate effort, to recover his authoi ity over that 
country. Ho colleetod an enormous army, consisting, 
it is said, of 100,000 men, of wliom 40,000 were 
horsemen; numbers of them, botli horses and riders, 
being arrayed in complete armour. This army met 
at Berwick on the 11th of June, 1314; and a brilliant 
and imposing appearance it presented when the blight 
aims of the immense host were gilded b; the sunbeams, 
and Its gay banners floated proudly in tho summer air. 
Away it ma^fchcd to the sound of maitial mu<<ie, and 
with Edward at its head, towards the town of Stirling, 
the castle of which was the only one in Scotland, ex¬ 
cept Berwick, which remained in his hands. Bruce 
expected that this would be tho scene of the coming 
contest, and he had posted bis troops to the south of 
Stirling, in a field, along one side of which ran the 
rivulet of Bannockburn. His army was very inferior 
to that of the English; for it consisted of scarcely 
40,000 soldiers, a very smalt number of whom were 
cavalry. But be was \ skilful general, and had chosen 
aq adtQirablc position; a hill protected his army on tho j 
right side, and a morass on the left; while in front of 
it ran the stream just mentioned. Knowing that his 
soldiers dreaded the attacks of the English cavalry, he 
prepared a stratagem to lead the latter to dchtiuction. 
He ordered a lot of pits tu bo dug along the banks of 
the Bannockburn, in the bottom of which sharp stakes 
were fixed, and the pits then carefully covered with 
turf and brushwood. 

All^bis was done before tho arrival of the English, 
who made their appearance on Sunday morning, the 
23id of June. Brace then issued a proclamation to 
his army, declaring that alt who felt faiat-hearted, 
and were not resolved either to conquer or die with 
him, might retire in safety to their homes. Hot a 
man, however, moved from his ranks ; and these bravo 
Soots raised a shout which seemed to shake the sky. 
King EdwatVi had sent on 800 horsemen, under the 
command of Ihibert Clifford, with instructions to reach 
Stirling Cosine, and reinforce the garrison. Bruce 
suspected somethtug of this sort, and sent bis nephew, 
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lUndolph, who commanded a diTisloDnof the army, to 
watch for, and cut off, any force that might arrive. 
Clifford and his followers had approached so stealthily 
behind a rising grohnd, that they bad not been ob¬ 
served by Bandolpb, antf were first discovered by the 
eagle glance of Bruco himself. Biding up to bis nephew, 
he exclaimed—Oh, Randolph t you havo neglected the 
charge committed to you; a rose has fallen from your 
chaplet; you liave suffered the enemy to pass.” 

Clifford and his ho»>emen had not reached the 
castle; it was not yet too late; and away went Ban- 
dolph with 500 spearmen on foot, resolved, if possible, 
on redeeming his error. Clifford seeing him approach, 
ordered his cavalry to wheel round and charge' at full 
speed. Randolph formed bis men into a'circle, with the 
points of their long spears outwards; and in this posi¬ 
tion they received tho shock of their enemies. A 
despeiato conflict now took place, which Bruce and Sir 
James Douglas, together with a portion of the Scottish 
army, viewed from a little distance. The English 
horsemen seemed getting the best of tho encounter, 
when Douglas begged pormibsion to hcbtcn to the re¬ 
lief of his friend. “No,” answered Bruce; “you shall 
not stir from your ground; let Randolph extricate him¬ 
self; I will not alter my lino of batUo for him.” 

** Noble king,” replied the bold Douglas, **I cannot 
stand still and see Randolph perish when 1 can help 
him; with your leave I must go to his assistance.” 
Bruco yielded a reluctant assent, and Douglas hurried 
away with a body of troops. Before, however, he 
reached the combatants, he saw that Randolph and bis 
followers were gaining tho victory. Immediately he 
ordered liis men to halt, saying—“ Wo are come too 
late to aid them, and we will not lessen the victory they 
iiavc won by claiming a share in it.” This jealous re¬ 
gard for the honour of his friend was tho more noble, 
because Randolph and Douglas were rivals for military 
glory. Clifford and his horsemen being unable to 
reach the castle, returned in confusion to King Edward’s 
army, leaving many of their companions behind them 
lying lifeless among the long and now blood-bedewed . 
grass. 

Another remarkable incident took place upon that 
memorable Sunday evening. Bruce was riding in tho ‘ 
front of his army, mounted on a spirited little pony; in 
his hand be held his broad battle-axe; wtnle a golden 
coronet which encircled his bright steel helmet, pointed 
him out, both to friend and foe, as the Scottish king. 

An advanced portion of the English army came near at 
that moment; and its leader, Sir Heniy de Bohnn, 
recognising Bruce, determined on an attempt to gain 
himself an honourable name, and end the war at once 
by the destruction of the Scottish leader. Bohun was 
mounted on a powerful war-horse, and eased in complete 
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•mour. OoudtiQg' faia Unoe, Ite rod« against Brace at 
full speed. The Soottish soveraign sat like a rook upon 
his little palfirey, as if he intended to meet his oppo¬ 
nent's chaige; but suddenly^e moved upon one sid^ 
and as Be Bohun passed him in full career, he raised 
his heavy battle-axe, and, with one fearful blow, dashed 
both tho belmot and head of the knight to pieces. The 
Scottish leaders rushed to see if their king was lAirt; 
but he, coolly glancing upon his weapon, the shaft of 
which had boeu broken by the Wow, merely exclaimed, 

I am sorry for the loss of my good battlo-axe.” 

Tho day on which these events took place waa ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful; an old Scotch chronicler says, that 
tho vast English force looked perfectly radiant as the 
sunbeams fell upon their bright armour and gay attire j 
but night c.ame on, the cold stars shone out, and there 
was no thought of tho battle until tho morrow. 

When the day dawned. King Edward behold a vener¬ 
able priest with a crucifix in itis hand, walking slowly 
along the Scottish lines, to bless the soldiers and the 
cause for which they were about to expose their lives. 
“Seol ” he cried to Sir Ingram do Umfraville, a Scotch 
gentleman in his service—“ScoJ they kneel i they are 
asking for morcy! ” » They are, my lord,” answered 
Umfiaville, "hut itis from heaven, and not from us, 
Trust me, yon men will win the day or die in the 
battle,” "Be it so, then,” exclaimed Edward, and gavo 
orders to sound to Iho charge, Tho clang of maifial 
musio rose into tho air, and tho conflict began. The 
Earl of'Oloucester, with a great body of cavalry, rushed 
upon tlw Scottish aimy, and fell among the covered 
pits ; many of the lidcrs were thrown from their liorscs, ■ 
and tire poor animals, being frightfully wounded by the 
slmip stakes, bccamo furious and unmanageable. More 
careful repetitions of tho charge failed to break the 
Scottish lines, which presented a firm and bristling bank 
of spears to their assailants. Biiice’s nephew, Biindolph, 
and the divisions under bis command, then moved for¬ 
ward and attacked the main body of the English army, 
into which for a time they seemed to disappear, such 
were its vast numbers. The battle now raged with the 
utmost fuiy, and the mixed sounds of shouts and groans, 
the trampUng of hoxsos, and the dang of s^l, made an 
uproar that ;was exceedingly terrible. 

The Boots suffered most from immense flights of 
arrows, which a great body of English archers shot con¬ 
stantly amongst them. Bruce beholding this, sent Sir 
Bohert Keith with 500 horsemep to ride round a morass, 
and attack the bowmen from liehind. The scheme was 
perfectly sueoessful; and the Urpbers, who fiad no weapons 
suited to dose fighting, we» throwp ipto instant con¬ 
fusion. Kiuee then brought fQrwn>^ a part' of hU 
troops vhinb |i« had hitherto kept as a reserve; apd the 
Englishf ffhO'NI M » gicaa^ Apipltor of men, 


began to waver. Even the Bcottlsh soldiem saw this, 
and oallod out in enoour^ment to each other, wQn 
them! on them I they fall 1 ” Still the day was doubtful, 
and this hard-fought battle continued in all its fiiqv 
when suddenly what seemed to be a large body of ftesh 
I troops made its appearance upon a neighbouring hill. 
Zt consUtod of 20,000 half-dad and unarmed W^ gM■;.^< | 
gillies, comp followers, whom Brace had kept till this 
moment concealed; but whom he now brought forward 
with drnnis beating and banners flying, as if they bad 
been a regular army of disciplined and useful troops. 
The stratagem was successful: a panic seized the English 
host; and Bruce hi mself, at the head of a body of troops, 
rushed upon them with tremendons fnry. Immense 
numbers of the English were slain, and soon a general 
I confusion and flight took place. King Edward himself, 
who seemed stupefied at this unexpected result, escaped 
with difficulty, and was pursued as far as tho castle of 
Dunbar, sixty miles from the field of battle. Twenty- 
two barons and sixty knights wero taken prisoners, be¬ 
sides a great quantity of military stores and valuables. 
Thus ended tho famous battle of Bannockburn, which 
was fought on tho 24th of June^ 1814, andarhidi estab¬ 
lished Bruce on the throne, restoring to tho Scottish 
nation that independence for which they had so bravely, 
but unsuccessfully, contested against the first Edward. 
It was the greatest defeat which the English had suf¬ 
fered since the country was invaded by William the 
Conqueror. 

After this great victory, Edward Bruce and the ter¬ 
rible Douglas entered England with an army, and pro¬ 
ceeded as far as the town of liichmond in Yorkshire, 
mGreileshly lavaging tho country with fire and sword; 
the population fleeing to Newcastle, Berwick, and Car¬ 
lisle fur slieltbr. This invasion was repeated in the 
aulumn, and again in each of the four following years. 
Tho narrative is painful to road: it contains merely 
repetitions of the same merciless raids. At the close of 
1317, Berwick was tho only placo left to the English, 

: and that Bruco captured by assault in March of the 
following year. In July, 1319, Edward made an xinsue- 
cessful attempt to retake that important post; jnd re¬ 
peated disasters compelled him, on the 2 let of December, 
to agree to a truce for two years. 

Not contented with ravaging England, Edward Bruce, 
in ISIS, led a Scotch army to Ireland, landing on the 
25th of May, at Antrim. His aim was to wrest that 
conntiy from the English rule, and oreate bimmlf its 
king. He had been invited by the Irish people, who 
detested England, and now, animated b^ the example 
of their Soottisb neighbouta, hoped to throw off its 
yoke. Edward Brace caused himself to ftp crowned king 
of Ireland in 1316; hut h>* ‘invasion brought great 
misery upon the oountry; he remi^ned ip it neatly 
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three years and a>half, during which time he fought 
nineteen batttee, and was himself Icilled in the Inst. 
'He had always triumphed over the Irish who had 
opposed him; but when King Edward sent over an 
English army, be was defeated and slain, on the 5th of 
October, 1318. The Irish rejoiced at his death, fur 
during the time he bad ruled among them they had 
been afflicted with a famine so terrible, that they were 
sometimes reduced to the horrible extremity of eating 
each other. This famine also prevailed in' England, 
and to such an extent, that it is related that criminals 
confined in prisons, being left almost without food. 


exhibited the same horrible appetitea taa the Irieb did, 
and devoured eaoh other in a shocking manner. People 
also kept their children at home for fear they should be 
stolen, and murdered fof food. About tbia time a 
tanner's son of Exeter, named John Heydraa, propagated 
an absurd story, that be was the true heir to the throne, 
that be had been changed when an infant while at 
□urSe, and that Edward was an impostor. He^ no 
doubt, thought that the king was so disliked, that he 
should succeed in his insolent deception; but in this he 
was fatally mistaken, for being arrested and tried for 
treason, he was found guilty and hanged. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

COXCXVSION OV TOE BEtOH OP £I>WABI> TUB SECOKI}.—A.D. 1319—1327. 


« r is time to return to the affairs of England. 
Soon, after the death of Sir Piers Gavestou, tlie 
weak King Edward attached himself to another 
favourite; this was a young man of Englihh 
birth and noblo family, whose naino was Hugh 
Hespenser. Tho Earl of Lancaster had procured him a 
position about Edward’s porbon, with instructions that 
he was to act as a spy, and inform the barons of all 
that passed at court. But he saw that it would be 
more easy and pleasant to make his fortune by working 
for himself than for the barons; and at length, hy 
flattery and obsequiousness ho became the confidant of 
his' weak sovereign. On him the king bestowed all the 
affection which be bad previously borne to Gavestnn; 
and after giving him immense estates, married him to 
the daughter of the Earl of Gloucester. The father of 
Despenser was an i^od and venerable nobleman, who 
had been much respected; but, through the influence 
of bis son, be, in a short time, obtained so many offices 
that both of them becamo thoroughly detested by the 
barons.. It is an old saying, that prosperity tries men’s 
characters more than adversity; aud very likely the 
two Despensers beqeme haughty and avaricious; still, 
the barons seem to have evinced a determination to 
hate them, and to have been on the watch for a cause 
of complaint. 

That cause soon arrived; the yoiing Despenser was 
guilty of a mean and oppressivo act towards a noble, 
named John ^e Mowbray. The Eaxl of Lancaster and 
other barons immediately took the part of the latter, 
and flying to ,arme, they sent a message to the king, 
desiring him to dismiss or imprison Despenser. Before 
reoelving an aamrer they attaoked and burnt the houses 


both of the son and father, killed many of their Ber> 
vants, and ravaged their lands. The king was too weak 
to punish* this outrago; hut ho very properly answered, 
that he could not punish Despenser unless he had been 
legally tried and condemned for soma offence. The 
barons then marolicd to London with their forces, and 
presented to a parliament at Westminster various 
charges against both Despensers, the chief of which 
wore, that they had usurped the royal power, and 
estranged the king from his nobles. The accused were 
both absent, the father being abroad, and tho son at 
sea; still, in July, 1321, a sentence of perpetual banish- 
meut was prouotmeod against them. This was shame¬ 
fully unjust, and tho bishops refused to sanction it, so 
the barons proceeded on their own authority. As* to 
tho king himself, ho was so despised, and had become 
BO timid, that ho did not dare to refuse his assent. So 
incapable was he of sustaining tho authority of royalty, 
and BO little regarded at this time, that when the 
queen, while on a journey, desired a night’s lodging at 
the castle of I^ord Badlesmere, in Kent, she was rudely 
refused; even her attendants were attacked, and one of 
them killed. This insult roused Edward, or the queen’s 
resentment did, and as she was generally popular with 
the barons, he assembled an army, in October, 1321, 
and punished the inhospitable and insolent noble. For 
the present Badlesmere escaped with bis life, but be 
afterwards perished on the scaffold. 

As he had now an armed force at his command, the 
king resolved to make a 'struggle to regain his lost 
authority, and to strike terror into his enemies. Seiz¬ 
ing twelve knights, who belonged to the rebellious 
party, he ordered them to be inataatly banged; and 
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then [1882], Teviniag tb« wnteaoe agaiast tba DeBpan- 
BM% reoalled his fisrouritei to England. The Karl 
of Lanoastor was the ohief of the barons who defied 
Kdward’e authority; and tbi| noble now retired to the 
north, and entered into a traitorous alliance with the 
Hcota, by which the latter were to assist him against 
the king. Edward pursued the earl with a superior 
force, and, in March, overtook him at Borough- 
bridge. liancaster was no soldier; bis Scottish allies 
had not arrived; and he attempted to escape. The 
Earl of Hereford, who was of his party, charged on foot 
to clear the bridge; but a Welsh soldier, hidden beneath 
it, suddenly tlmiht his spear through tho fiooring into 
the stomach of the earl, who fell dead on tlie spot. A 
sharp conflict ensued, which was interrupted by the 
darkness of night; and the next znomit^ Lancaster was 
taken prisoner. Ho was convoyed to his own castlo of 
Pontefract, and tried for high treason before tho king 
and a number of barons of tho royal party. His guilty 
connection with tho Scots was clear enough, and he 
was, therefore, condemned to death, and beheaded. 
Many other knights and nobles who had been taken at 
Borougbbridge shared his fate. Lancaster was Edward’s 
cousin, and tbo king Iflcrwards repented putting him 
to death. Somo'nobles having entreated him to pardon 
a condemned ciiiniual of obscure condition, he ex¬ 
claimed in reply, **lt> it possible that such a wretch 
os this should find so many fiionds to intercede for 
him, when not one would speak in behalf of cousin 
Lancaster, who if he bad lived, might have been useful 
both to me and tbo whole kingdom; theiefuro, as for 
this fellow, be shall die as he deserves.” There has 
been much discussion about tho character of the Earl 
of Lancaster; some writers regarding him ab a patriot; 
and it is certain that many of the ignorant people uf 
his own time, venerated bis memory as that of a saint. 
It appears the king had done him an injury, and his 
motives seemed rather personal than patriotic, wiiile 
I^mcaster’s conduct in inviting the Scots to invade 
and ravage England, was certainly that of a traitor. 
The truth no doubt is, that the king’s unpopularity 
was so great, that for any one to oppose him, was 
enough to win them the favour of tho people. 

Edward had now an opportunity of recovering the 
respect of his subjects: the party of barons who had 
leagued themselves against him were ruined and dis¬ 
persed ; some of them having fallen by the bands of the 
. executioner, and the rest fled as exiles to the French 
court. But the excitement of conquest over, he fell 
again into his habitual indolence, and giving himself up 
entirely to the soMety of Despenser, bestowed upon him 
and his father, most of the forfeited estates which had 
belonged to the noUes who had perished for treason. 
The barons who remained fluthful to the king were 


tUsgasted at UiU sbamefol &vouriUsio» wbiob waa *tha 
more unjust, because Edward’s sucoesa had been 
obtained through their essistanoe. Thus, though tmnr 
quilUty seemed to be restored, a spirit of discontent w^ 
everywhere at work. 

The truce with Scotland having expired, Edward 
again prepared for war; but before he was ready, Bruce 
led an army into England, wasted all the uorthoin 
counties with fire and sword, and returned home with 
an enormous amount of plunder. In August, 1323, 
Edward, with an army of 100,000 men, marobed into 
Scotland, before which force Bruce thought it wisest to 
retire, having himself first laid waste tho country, 
Edward proceeded as far as Edinburgh, where bis army 
was rcduccrl almost to starvation, and he was compelled 
to give orders for a rotreat. During its progress, he 
was harassed by the Scots, who bung upon his rear; 
and, to add to bis troubles, it is said that as many as 
16,000 of the English soldiers died from famine and 
sickness. When Edward had reached Biland Abbey, in 
Yorkshire, he was attacked by the Scottish army, who 
hud followed liim to that place; a fierce battle ensued, 
which terminated in the defeat of the staryng and dis¬ 
pirited English. Even the royal treasure and tho privy 
seal of England were seized by tbo victorious Soots. 
Sick at heart, tho incapable Edward entered into a 
truce, which it was agreed should last fur thirteen 
years, and by which he bound himself to recognise the 
sovereignty of Bruco and the indepeudenco of Scotland. 

Other troubles weru in store for Edward—troubles 
far more serious than the reverses uf fortune which had 
bcialltn him iu Scotland. C'harl6<> Ic Bel, the French 
king, and Edwaid’s brother-in-luw, had, or pretended 
to have, some cause of complaint against him* Tlie 
French monarch was as crafty and powerful as the 
English otto was weak and simple; and his object in 
the quarrel seems to have Iteen, to take possession of 
Edward’s continental dominions. The latter, who felt 
himself unequal to any warlike struggle, was very 
desirous of presetviug peace; and, at tho ro(}acsi of tho 
queen, lie pet milted her to go over to France [a.d. 
1324], and arrange a treaty with her brother. >%e said 
that ho would be sure to yield to her, os a sister, con¬ 
cessions which ho would refuse to any other ambassador. 
But Queen Isabella eared uotliing for the interests of 
her husband; bo bad never t^haved kindly to hoc; and 
she had como to dislike him extremely. Her objaet 
was to leavo him, and join the latge party of discon¬ 
tented English nobles, who had already taken refuge in 
the French court. 

During the progress of the negotiati«n*between the 
English queen and her brother, the Ptenph king, that 
monarch declared that Edward himself most appear at 
his court, and do homage for the lands he held in 
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Franco. According to tho cnstema of thoBo times 
WU8 bound to do so; but still the act of homage ws one 
which powerful princes were generally glad to evade. 
Aeaponseri also, was exceedingly anxious that the king 
should not go to Franco; he feared to go with him, be¬ 
cause, in the French court, the disliko borne to him by 
Queen Isabella, might expose him to insults, nnd even 
danger; and he was equally afraid fo stay behind, 
because ho was so generally hated, that he relied 
on the presenco of the king for protection. Ho Wtis 
delighted, therefore, when a proposal was made by the 
queen, that Edward should resign tho provinces of 
Ouienne and Ponthieii to his ^on; and that the princo 
should repair to Franco, and do homage for them in¬ 
stead of his father. Edward consented to this arrange¬ 
ment, and thus fell into n cruel snaro which was laid 
for him. 

Tho piinee, who was but thirteen years of age, joined 
his mother, rendered his homage at tho French court, 
and then remained there. Edward was desirous that 
his wife and i>on should return to him, but they reltised 
to do so, the <|ncen dcelaring that Hespenser had robbed 
her of her husband’s love, that ho Iiad a design upon 
the lives both of herself and tho prince, and that hhe 
would never again set her foot upon English ground 
until ho was removed from tho councils nnd preiienco of 
its king. The queen had been ill-treated, and there 
was some ground for her complaints; but she was a 
heartless and designing woman, and had another object 
in view, besides those which she avowed, in tho course 
she was taking. The chief of the party of the English 
nobles who residcil at tho French court was Eogcr 
Afotiimer; he was brave and handsome, graceful in 
nmnnors, and attractive in his conversation. Queen 
Ibahella was still young and beautiful; from her adviser 
he became her admirer'[ a.D. 1325]: in a short time a 
guilty lovo sprang up between them, and in his society 
she cared no longer for that of her indifferent husband. 

Charles lo Eel pretended to be offended at his sister’s 
conduct, and told her sho must not remain any longer 
at bis pourt; but it is supposed that his anger was not 
very sincere, and that it was only assumed for tlio sako 
of appearances. Queen Isabella, therefore, proceeded 
to Holland, to the court of the Count of Hainault, 
where she was very hospitably entertained. While 
there, she affianced her son, the Prince of Wales, to tho 
count’s young daughter, Philippa. She also collected 
around her as many followers as possible^ and very 
shortly 3,000 men, mostly knights and nablps, wero 
ready to obey her bidding. In the meanti^ooi Ed¬ 
ward’s affairs in England were in a deplorable ^ndi- 
iion; coDspifacies were forming against hiip in eyeiy 
direotion; popular sympathy was entirely with the 
queen, and he coiild scarcely depend upon the faithful 


service of a single knight or aohte^ except the two 
Despensers. Every little folly and extravagance of 
Edward was bitterly condemned, ond he was soon 
I hated by the people moye than the worst tyrant that 
ever sat upon tho throne bad been. 

Encour^ed by this state of things, the queen, aooom- 
panied by tho prinoe and her little army, sailed over 
to England. She landed without oppo«<ition at Orwell, 
in Suffolk, on the 24th of September, 1326. Many of 
the nobles and prelates immediately joined her party; 
white an army that had been sent by Edward to arrest 
her progress, deserted him, and embraced her cause, 
Tho wretched king was utterly abandoned^ and his 
eljicf enemies were his wife and son. Tho queen do- 
clarod that her only object wai to rid both king and 
kingdom of the tyranny of tho Desponsers. When 
Edward appealed for na>ibtanco to tho citizens of 
Loudon, they would not arm in his favour; and* even 
I told him, that they owed an equal duty to their king, 
their queen, and their prince. Edward was then con¬ 
vinced that the Tjondoners shared in tho general dis¬ 
like of him; and, feeling no longer safe amongst them, 
ho appointed the Hishop of Exeter governor; and, 
attended only hy Despenser, tfie chancellor, Baldock, 
and a few attendants, fled hurriedly from the city. 

; Scarcely knowing where to obtain shelter and protec¬ 
tion, they embarked on board a ship, with the inten- 
I tiou of proceeding to Ireland. A storm, however, 

, tiirew them upon tho coast of South Wales, and they 
! concealed themselves among tho woods and mountains 
of Glamorganshire, 

No sooner did the Londoners discover that the king 
had fled, than the common people broke out into a 
groat tumult; and, seizing tho Bishop of Exeter, they 
beheaded him, and threw the bleeding corpse into the 
river Thames. The unfortunate prolate was bitterly 
hated ; but ho seems to have incurred this rancour only 
hy liis loyalty and attachment to the king. Then, 
breaking into the Tower, the mob set all the etato 
captives at liberty, and entered into an engagement to 
put every one to death who dared to oppose Queen 
Ibahella and the prince. The elder Despenser did not 
accompany the king and his son in their flight, but 
took refugo from the popular fury in Bristol Castle. 
On the approach of the quean and her party, the garri¬ 
son delivered him into their hands, and the gtey-haired 
old man was condemned by them to an imniediate 
and ignominious death. His chief offence was, bis 
avaricious grasping after tho confiscated estates of 
those nobles who had &nen under the displeasure of 
the king. He had alip^tr reached bis ninetieth year; 
but his gipat age and venemble appearance |>rooured 
him no pity. He was banged, and left swingfng upon 
the gibbet for four days; after which, the corpM was 
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out to pieoofl, 4Mu| tbnjwa to fjie dogs. ‘ He bid Iwea 
croftted Earl of Winchester $ so his eDomies set hit 
head upon a pole* and tent it, in derision, to that city. 

Daring the month of September, 1326, the prelates 
and barons met in parliament, and declared that the 
king, by his digbt, bad left the throne vacant; and 
that, in consequence, they created his son, the Prince 
of Woles, guardian of the kingdom. Soon afterwards^ 
the wretched king, together with Despenser the 
younger, and Baldock the chancellor, were hunted out, 
and seised by the Earl of Leicester, in the woods of 
Lantressan. Edward was sent a prisoner to Kenil¬ 
worth Castle; and Baldook, after being severely beaten 
by the mob, was committed to Newgate, where ho soon 
after died from the rough treatment he had received. 
Desponser was taken to Hereford, wbero the queen was 
staying, and tried for treason. Ho was found guilty; 
ordered to bo executed; and was hung upon a gallows 
fifty feet high. The sentence and execution were alike 
unjust. Despenser possessed iho vices of a courtier and 
a parasite; but no serious crime can be laid to his 
charge; his being sc great a favourite of the king was 
the misfortune that led him to bis fate. 

Edward*passed two months as a prisoner in Kenil¬ 
worth Castle; during which time, no hand was lifted in 
hie favour, no voice raised in his behalf. Then, on the 
7th of January, 1327, the parliament was s^ain assem¬ 
bled, and a charge^ consisting of six articles, was drawn 
up against him. He was accused of being incapable of 
governing the country, of wasting his time in frivolous 
amusements, of neglecting publio business, of being iu- 
fiuenoed by evil counsellors, and of ha.ring, by his mis¬ 
conduct, lost tho kingdom of Scotland and part of 
Ouienne. The last article declared, that ho “aban¬ 
doned his realm, and did as much as he could to 
destroy it and his people; and what is worsen by his 
cruelty, and tho default of bis person, he is found 
inoorrigible, without hopes of amendment; all which 
things are so notorious, that they cannot, be gainsayed.” 
Other real or supposed offences were added to the list; 
but it seems evident enough, that his greatest foults 
arose from the natural weakness of bis character, and 
not from any vicious feeling. Tho six articles being 
all adopted, the Bishop of Hereford put this question 
to the grave and stem array of prelates and barond— 
whether Edward should be restored to the throne^ or 
his son at onoe placed on it? The question was 
derided against the &therj and the next dey it was 
declared that he was no longer King of England. A 
sentence of dethronement wee then ntemnly recorded, 
and the young prinee prodaimed king; amid the 
enthusiastic ehoute of the people. The queen pie- 
tended to shed tears in pnUio for the unhappy fate of 
her husband } but, as she had been the great cause of 


his misfortnnS^ her hypocrisy deceived no one, moepi 
her young son Edward, who solemnly assured hii 
mother that be would not accept the crown daring the 
life of bis father, unless with his consent. That con¬ 
sent was soon wrung from the fallen monarch; and all 
the nobility, and most of the bishops, then took an oath 
of fealty to the young king, whose crown wee snatched 
from his fathers brow, and whose throne was nuaed 
upon that father's disgrace and ruin. 

On the 20Ui of the same month, a deputation of 
barons and prelates visited the oaptive king at Kenil¬ 
worth, to renounce their allegiance, and extort from 
him a resignation of bis royalty. He appeared before 
them humble and dejected, and his gay robes of silk 
and velvet changed for a plain black gown. When he 
beheld his invetemto enemy, the Bishop of Hereford, 
among the group, bis emotions overpowered him, and 
he fell on the ground in a fainting fit. On recovering, 
ho meekly surrendered tho name of royalty; saying, 
that he submitted to whatever was required of him, 
with the greater resignatioii, as he acknowledged that 
his sins were tho solo cause of his misfortonee. He 
added that be could not, without extreme grief, behold 
the aversion bis people had for him; but if his sorrow 
could admit of any comfort, it was from tho considera¬ 
tion of his subjects* goodness to his eon, for which he 
returned them his thanks. After this speech he formally 
delivered up the crown, sceptre, and other emblems of 
royrity. He was then told, that, in future, he must 
consider himself merely a private man; and the steward 
of his household, breaking his staff of office, declared, 
that by that ceremony all persons engaged in Edward’s 
service were discharged. The barons and prelates then 
departed in solemn procession, and the uncrowned kid^ 
was left to his own mournful thoughts. Sad. indeed, 
must they have been: his luxury and gorgcoosness hod 
vanished, his royalty passed away like a dream; pomp, 
power, friends and parasites, jewelled diadem and glitter- 
' ing sceptre, all were gone—^nothing was left him but 
resignation or despair. Sadder still moat the reSeotion 
have bcon, that all his humiliation and misery pro¬ 
ceeded from folly and frivolity, from neglected duties, 
ill-selected friends, and want of thought. This was the 
first instance, since the Conquest, of an English king 
being deposed; and, if only on that account, it moat 
be regarded as a remarkable incident. The position of 
a king is a lofty one, hut it has its duties and responsi¬ 
bilities ; and no doubt, many an oppressed or mined 
subject had lamented Edward's indifference to his 
people’s happiness, and his oatelosaness V> law and 
justice, with as much Httemess as he'^himself now 
thought of them. , 

Edward H. having resigned his dignity, the nobility, 
and most of the bishops^ took an oath of fority to 
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Edward IIT., who was crowned at WestRiinster Abbey 
on the 39th of January, 1337. The young king was 
only in bis fourteenth year; he was too young to 
'understand and perform the duties of his elevated posi¬ 
tion ; and the real authority of the crown was exercised 
by the queen and her lover, Mortimer. Tlte popularity 
of tbiegnilty pair did not last long: they soon incurred 
the dislike of the nation ; the people'began to think 
the fallen king bad been treated with too much violence 
and severity; and a feeling of pity for hiifl soon grew ; 
to hatred towards tho woman, who, in spite of the 
dearest ties of nature, had been bis bitterest enemy. 
This proceeded so far, that some priests even expressed 
their sympathy for the royal captive from the pulpit, 
and spoke in condemnation of tho improper intimacy 
between tbe queen and Mortimer. Tliat profligate and 
eruel man, stung by these reflections, longed for the 
death of the deposed monarch, and soon resolved on his 
murder. 

Edward was confined at Kenilworth Oastlc, in the 
custody of the noble who had captured him, theu the 
Earl of liciccstcr, but since mado Earl of Lancaster, 
He had bomo a bitter hatred to tho hito king, because 
Edward had condemned iiis brother to tho scaffold; 
but he was not a hard-hearted or ungenerous man; 
and, his vengeance satisfied, he treated liis captive with 
humanity and respect. It is said that Mortimer and 
the queen suspected that ho had a design of restoring 
the fallen monarch to bis throne; but that is not very 
probable. It is evident that they feared tho helpless 
Edward; and Mortimer, hoping that cruelty and insult 
would kill him, took him away from the Earl of Lan¬ 
caster, and committed him to the custody of Sir ,Tohn 
Malt^vers, a stern, fierce man, wlio had suffered 
some injustice at bis hands in the time of his pros¬ 
perity. 

Maltravers evidently desired that tho king should be 
altogether lost sight of and forgotten; so that if be 
were secretly murdered, the act would escape detection. 
For this purpose ho carried liim about by night from 
cBStlo to castle; but after a fewmontlis he was shut up 
in a wretched little room, scarcely bigger than a large 
cupboard, at Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire, Lord 
Berkeley was then associated with Maltravers in his 
charge; and it was arranged that each should take care 
of him for a month alternately with tlio other, 
former treated the king with some degree of gentle¬ 
ness ; hut tho latter caused every possible indignity to 
bo heaped upon his poor defenceless head. No insult 
was too moan or trifling for this ruflSaa and his depen- 
deots. On om occasion, when the king desired to be 
shaved, cold^nd dirty water was brought to him firom 
the castle ditch, and he was refused any other, Tbe 
broken-spirited man burst into tears, and said, that in 


spite of the insolence of his perseeutors, ha would still 
be properly attended to. 

A proud spirit would most likely have sunk under 
this cruet treatment, a{(d soon ceased to trouble its 
torturers; but it failed to kill the feeble-minded 
Edward. It is to be hoped he did not feel tbe in¬ 
dignities to which he was subjected so severoly as a 
more noble and beroio mind would have done. But a 
lingering death, proceeding from a crushed spirit and 
broken heart, would have been mercy in comparison 
Avith the awful doom that awaited him. Lord Berkeley 
was taken ill while absent from the castle, and com¬ 
pelled to remain at his manor of Bradley. Taking 
advantage of this circumstance, tho impatient Mortimer 
sent two ruffians, named Ogle and OoTimoy, to despatch 
tlio king. They had a warrant which gave them ad¬ 
mission to his person; and, in the night of the 2lst 
of Scplcnihcr, they went to his chamber, where they 
murdered him in a manner almost too shocking for 
description. Holding him down on his bed by a table 
which they threw upon him, they ran a red-hot weapon 
into liis body. By means of this atrocious cruelty they 
hoped that no vi^ililo m.arks of violence would appear 
upon the corpse; hut their wicked design was betrayed 
by tho shrieks of tho wretched man, which were beard 
all through tbe castle, and even beyond its massive 
wallx. Tho next day it was reported that Edward had 
died during the night, and tho people wore admitted to 
view the body: the face bore an expression of agony, 
but the vestiges of murder were not to be seen; and no 
one dared, or even tliought it worth while, to make any 
inquiries into tho matter. Tbe corpse was carried to 
tho city of Gloucester, and quietly buried there in tbe 
abbey church. Tho particulars of his fate soon became 
known, and his assassins fled: Gourney was arrested 
and beheaded at sea; Ogle’s end is uncertain; but it 
is probable that retributive justice overtook lim. Sir 
,Tohn Maltravers hid himself for some years in Germany; 
but having rendered a service to Edward III., he took 
courage, and throwing himself at tho feet of that 
monarch, received a pardou. 

Stained as the p:^es of history are with the records 
of blood and cruelty, perhaps nothing can he found 
more truly appalling than the murder of the foolish, 
feeble, persecuted, and unhappy King Edward 11. He 
was forty-three at tbe time of his death, and bad 
entered the twenty-first year of his reign. He left four 
children; two sons and two daughters. In his character, 
Edward boro a great resemblance to bis grandfather, 
Henry III,; indeed, he seems to have heen*'far more 
amiable, but he was much less fortunate. In all things 
ho was rather weak than wicked: and he gave himself 
up BO ntterly to bis favonrites, that he even willingly 
sacrificed to tj^em the esteem of his people. HU great 
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viee Kema to bwe been inainoertt/. Some writers bare 
cbai^ged bim with a leaning to drunkenness: this has 
not been proved; but if be indulged in such a habit 
only in the latter part of his reign, it will be but just 
to suppose that it was in comfequcnco of bis misfortunes. 
In private life, there is reason to believe that Edward 
would have been an estimable character; but, in that 
age, when there were no responsible ministers, no man 
could have been more unfit to perform the duties of a 
•king. 

During this reign tbe order of Kuiglifs Templars was 
suppressed both in Franco and England. Tlio Templars 
were an association of gentlemen, which had sprung 
into existence during tbe enthusiasm that prevailed in 
Europe for tho crusades; tho order being instituted 
A.D. 1118. Its principles were both of a devotional 
and military character, and the object of its members 
was to defend tlio Holy Land, and fight for tbe tomb of 
tbe Saviour. Tho association was very rich, especially 
in Franco; and probably that was tbo cause of tbe 
cruelty exercised against its inembcrs. Prosperity, aUo, 
bad made them proud in tbeir manners, and luxurious 
in tboir habits; they bad become unpopular, and 
Philip IV., tho French king, cau^icd them to be 
arrested all over France. A number of horrible and 
absurd crimes was alleged against them; they were 
cbargpd with secret murders and robberies; and it was 
said that the devil frequently attended their meetings 
in the form of a black cat. Tbe more to cxcitu the 
feelings of tho people against them, it was pretended, I 


that every one who was received into the usooUitlon 
was compelled to renounce his Saviour, to spit upon the 
cross, and to worship a gilded head, which was preserved) 
at one of tbeir bouses. The object of the French kfnff 
seems to havo been to seize their property, and this fie 
did after having fifty-four of them burnt to death in 
ono day, in October, 1307, as heretics. They protested 
tbeir innocence to the last, and went to the stake sing¬ 
ing a hymn of resignation. In 1312 the order was 
formally aboUsbod. Clement V., who wan then pope^ 

I approved of this shocking barbarity, and ho and tbe 
French king induced the weak Edward to extirpate the 
Kuigbts Templars from England. At first, Edward 
spoke in favour of those unhappy men, and declared 
tli.it, as they had done no barm, they deserved no 
punishment; indeed, it seems they were in most 
respects a moral and religious body, who bad, on 
many occasions, done good service to their eountiy; 
but, notwithstanding this conviction, he permitted tbe 
outcry against them, and finally confiscated tbeir lands 
and abolished their order. It is some consolation to 
remember that they were not tortured or burnt in 
England, although tbe pope wrote a letter to Edward, 
persuading bim to put the Templars on tbe rack, that 
they might be made to confess crimes of which they 
had not been guilty. At that time it was nobly 
declared that there was no instrument of torture in 
England I Alas! in after ages no sacli proud boast 
could be made. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

niB BBiaw OP EDwaao tub Tumn.— a.d, 1027 — 1337 . 


HEN tbe son of tbo deposed Icing was 
placed upon the throne, be was too 
young to conduct tho affairs of the 
kingdom. Tbe parliament, therefore, 
appointed a council of regency, of five 
prelates and seven nobles, to carry on tho government 
ttntil Edward bad attained a maturor ago; and tbe Earl 
of Lancaster was appointed guardian of the king’s 
person. Though he afterwards became a great soldier 
and brilliant conqueror, Edward was not of a cruel or 
even unamiable nature, and .there is no cause to suppose 
that he was at all guilty of the barbarity which bad 
been practised upon bis father. He bad been entirely 
under the influence of his mother; and it was that 
hard-hearted woman, and'her abandoned lover, Morti- 

B 


mer, who behaved so inhumanly to the late unhappy 
king, Notwilhstanding her shameful conduct, tho 
parliament acted very liberally to tho qneon, bestowing 
upon her £20,000 a-year, which was equal to about 
three times that nmonut in tho present day; and, in 
spite of tho council of regency, she and Mortimer shared 
nearly tho whole power of tho govemmont between 
them. 

The Soots, seeing tho true King of England deposed, 
and a boy placed upon the throne, broke the truce 
which had been entered into between England and Soot* 
land, and which it was agreed should last thirty years. 
We are told, that, in committing this act of bad faith, 
tbe King of Scotland had a good objedb in view: he 
wished to convert the truce between the two countries 
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into a lasting peaoo'^ poiice of suoh a cliaractor as 
should 1)0 more advantageous to his own country than 
the truco then existing. Whatever was his objeot, he 
raised a great army, and declared his intention of again 
commenoiog the war, unless his terms wore complied 
with. Jits throat was answered in an angry and defiant 
manner; for the English people longed to wipe away 
the dibgraco they had root at BannocMtum, and the 
whole military force of England was summoned to meet 
at Newcastle. Sixty-two thousand men obeyed this 
summons; and although they woro really commanded 
by the l>uko of Norfolk, who was grand-marshal of 
England, yet, in order to animate his soldiers, the boy- 
king rode at their head. 

Scotland being a much smaller and leas populous 
country than England, Erucc was unnblo to collect such 
a great army ns that which followed the banners of 
young Edward. Indeed, ho had only 14,000 men; but 
they wero fierco, hardy soldiers, long used to fighting, 
and capable of enduring almost any amount of fatigne. 
They were commanded by two bmvo and skilful leaders 
—the chivalric fiandnlph and the fierco Dougla'i. Frois- 
btirt, the pleasing French chronicler, who lived at that 
time, and wrote a romantic, but excellent, history of it, 
gives a curious account of the Scots, which will bo read 
with interest, hecauso it shows their simple manner of 
living at that period. He says—ITio Scots are bold, 
hardy, and much inured to war. When they mako 
their invabions into England, they march from twenty 
to twenty-four leagues without halting, as well by night 
as day; for they arc all ou horseback, except the o-amp- 
followcrs, who are on foot. Tho knights and esquires 
are well mounted ou Urge bay liorbcs; the common 
people on little galloways. They bring no carriages 
with them, on account of the mountains they have to 
pass in Northumberland; mitber do they carry with 
them any provisions of bread or wine ; for their habits 
of hobiicty are buch, in time of war, they will live a 
long time on llcsb balC-soddcn, without bread, and di ink 
the river water without wine. They Lave, therefore, no 
occasion for pots or pans; for tbry dress the food of 
their cattle in the skins after they have taken them off; 
and, being suro to find plenty of them in the country 
which they invade, they carry none with them. Under 
the flaps of bis saddle, each man carries a broad plate of 
metal; behind the saddle a little bag of oatmeal. When 
they have eaten too much of tho sodden flesh, and their 
stomach appears weak and empty, they place this plate 
over the fire, mix with water their oatmeal, and when 
the plate is heated, they put a little of the paste upon 
it, and make a Uiiu cake, like a cracknel or biscuit, 
which they cat tb warm their stomachs; it is, therefore, 
no wonder that^tbey perform a longer day's inarch than 
other soldiers." 


While the English army was asseoAdiog, tho Scots 
crossed the rivor Tweed; and, bursting into the northern 
counties, ravaged Northnmherland and Durham, and 
even marched into Yorl^hir^ raxing eveiy town and 
village they passed, and driving away all the oattle they 
met with. Burning with rage, tho English army went 
in pursuit of the invaders; hut the Scots had no desire 
to enter into conflict with an enemy of sueli superior 
power, and they retired to their wild glens and moun-_ 
tains. Edward's troops marched after the enemy for 
three days without discovering them; then they en¬ 
camped on tho north of the river Tyne, and waited eight 
days more, thinking that they should meet tho Scots 
returning to their own country, and bo able to pnnish 
them for their savage inroads into England. All this 
time it rained in torrents; and the soldiers, who had a 
small supply of not very wholesome food, began to he 
gloomy and discontented. They did not mind fighting, 
but starving was a very different matter; and the ceoso- 
less, pelting rain, during tho hitter month of February, 
made them feel very despondent. Edward, seeing the 
conrago of liis soldiers ebbing gradually away, offered a 
reward of £100 a year, and the honour of knighthood, 
to any one who could show him where his enemies wore 
hidden. ' Many English knights and squires were bold 
enough to ride off on tho dangerous task of finding 
where tho Scottish army lay; and at length one of them, 
named Tliomas do Rokeby, came riding breathless to 
tho young king, and told him that the Scots wero en¬ 
camped not far off, bbhind a hill near iho river Wear. 
Ho bad been taken prisoner by tho .Scotch advance<l 
guard, and carried before Randolph and Douglas. Those 
chiefs no sooner heard the objects of tho prisoner than 
they set him at liberty, that be might carry to Edward 
tho intelligence he was so anxious to receive. 

Instantly all was in motion in the English cagip; the 
army commenced its march, and soon came in sight of 
the enemy. But the .Scots wero in an admirable posi¬ 
tion, siuTomided on all sides by natural defences, and 
with the river, swollen by long-continued rains, flowing 
rapidly in front of thorn. Finding it useless to attack 
them, Edward challenged his foes to come over and 
fight him; the Scots answered, that they should do so 
such thing—that they intended to remain encamped 
there just as long as they chose; and that if the King 
of England was displeased at their being there, he was 
quite at liberty to cross the river and drive them away, 
if he could. For three days did tho two armies remain 
opposite each other, with the broad stream only between 
them; aud then the Boots'suddenly decamped during 
the night. 

They did not, however, go far, only changing their 
position for a still better one higher up the banks, in a 
wood, called Stanhope Park. There the English fol- 
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lowed them, aoS agsio the two armies eoeamped on 
the opposite sides of the river. Eighteen days were 
consumed in the uninteresting ooeupation of looking at 
each other over the water, an^d then the Soots onco more 
stole away in the night, so silently, and in such good 
order, that they left no trace of where they wero gono 
to. But before they fled, they performed one hold and 
startling deed, which might have ended young Edward's 
wan for ever. One dark night Douglas quietly crossed 
the river, followed by 500 Scottish horaomen, and made 
an unexpected and furious attack upon the EngUbh. 
Suddenly aroused from their sleep, the latter wero in- 
capablo of making much resistance; 300 of them 
perished beneath the weapons of their enemies, who 
even reached tho tent of the young king, anti cut the 
ropes which sustained it. The object of Douglas was 
to capture or kill tho English sovereign; and lie might 
have succeeded, but for tho bravery of Edward's elmp- 
lain and some other of bis attendants, who sacrifleed 
their lives to save bis. Douglas then found himself in 
great danger, hut ho fought througli the crowds of 
Englifeh who surrounded lilm, and, dabbing his spurs 
into bis steed, plunged into the river, followed by bis 
companions, who, nearly all of them, succeeded in re¬ 
turning to thoir camp. 

Immediately after his arrival, and before tho night 
had passed away, the Scots fled. In tlio night, and 
when Edward found that, after all Iiis toil, they had 
escaped him,* ho was so vexed that he burst into tcais. 
His army was in a wretched coodlt ion from sickness 
and want of food, and a great number of tho hoiscs 
were dead. In this state ot things it was agreed by 
Ibo English leaders, that it would bo folly to pursue 
thoir light-footed onemy any ftiilher; bO Edwaid re¬ 
turned, bumbled and melancholy enough, to York, aud 
tho arnyr was disbanded. Commissioners soon arrived 
in tho Scottish camp, sent by Isabella and Alortimer to 
treat for peace. A truce was entered into, to contiinio 
from November 23rd, 1327, to Match 22u(l, 1328 ; and 
a parliament was bummoned, to meet on the 12tb of 
the latter month. It assembled nt York ; and agreed 
to recognise Scotland os a froo and independent king¬ 
dom. A deed was drawn up, in which Edward was 
made to say, that ho gave up that kingdom ** for over 
to the magnifleent prince and Lord Robert, by tho 
grace of Qod, tho illustrious King of Soots^ our ally 
and dear friend, and to his helra and successoni, free, 
entire, and unmolMted, separated from the kingdom of 
England by its respective marohes, as in the time of 
Alexander, King of Sootland*, of good memory, of late 
deceased, without any subjection, servitude^ claim, or 
demand whatsoever." This point conceded, there was 
no difiiculty asith the Scots. The peace was concluded 
at Edinburgh, on the 17th of March, 1338; and con- 


flrmed on tho part of the English govemment, by a 
parliament that met ot Nortbaapton on the 4th of 
May, To render this peace more secure, it was agreed' 
that Edward's sister, Joanna, should be married to Bruce’s 
son, David. The English princess was only seven years 
old, and tho Scotch prince but flvo; but, notwithstand*^ 
ing this, they were married immediately, and the little 
bride was coUad, by tho Scotch people, ** Joan Make- 
poaoo,” 

On tho Jth of Juno in the following year (1329), tho 
bravo Robert Bruco sank into his grave, at tho ago of 
flfty-five. He was one of the greatest kings that ever 
wore the crown of Scotland; and his life bad been so 
crowded with adveninrcti, that it roads more liko a 
romance than a true and sober history. He was a toll 
and strongly mailo man, with curly Jiair, a low forehead, 
and high clieck-boncs; but his face wore an expression 
of cheerfnlncss and pleat^antry, and his manner to his 
filends and subjects was kind and generous. He died 
at Cadross; and, with his lust breath, entreated his 
courtiers to send his hc.irt to tho Holy Land, and to 
seat his infant son D.ivid orr tho throne of Scotland. 
His body was buried in tho abbey church pf Dunfeim- 
lino; and his old friend and companion-in-arms, Sir 
James Douglas, undertook to carry his heart to tho 
Holy Land. That bravo man being killed by tho 
Moors at Grenada, tho heart of Bniee, which bad been 
enclosed in a magnificent casket, was brought back to 
Scotland, and placed, as a sacred relic of the hero, in 
the chut eh of Melrose. 

T)io treaty of peace with Scotland was not completed 
before tlic young King of England, Ihougli but in his 
seventeenth year, inairicd Philippi, daughter of tho 
Count of Flanders. Thu wedding took place at* York, 
on the 2Kh of.)aiiuaiy, 1328. The young lady proved 
ail alTcctionuto and admiiablo wife, and retained her 
hushaiid's ailuction until the time of her death, which 
happened about forty years afterward^. 

All this timo tho Loid Mortimer had been conduct¬ 
ing himself in an insolent and haughty manner, and 
increasing tho dislike felt towards him lioth by tlio 
nobles and the people. Confident in tho favour of the 
queen-mother, he giasped almost all tho authority ot 
tho crown, and lived in a state of royal magniiiccncu. 

At length tho powerful Earl of Lancaster attempted to 
humble him; and in this he was aided by the uncles of 
tho king, tho Earis of Kent and Norfolk. Their efforts 
failed, and Lancaster was eompelled to beg the pardon 
of tho favourite. It was now Mortimer’s turn ; and ho 
dotermiued to intimidate his enemies by making an 
example of one of the most distinguished of them. 
Tho simplicity of the Earl of Kent, the^ king’s imclc, 
pointed him out as tho fittest and easiest victim. 
Some orafty agents of Mortimer spread a report that 
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iba late king, Edward IL, was still alive, aod confined 
ib Corfe Castle. The earl believed ibis strange state¬ 
ment; and some monks, who were in the plot, per¬ 
vaded him that it was his duty to attempt to rcstoro 
his injured brother to the throne. They were so suc¬ 
cessful, that Iho earl was cajoled into writing a letter to 
the dead king, promising to undertake bis cause. This 
letter was placed' in the hands of Mortimer, who 
instantly caUMid thr enrl to be arrc»>tcd as a traitor. 
The letter waa undoubtedly a tre asonable‘one, as it 
bound the wiiter to attempt to depose Ills ncpiiew, tho 
king; and the fuulii>h nobleman was tried by pailia- 
ment, and condemned to perish on the scutfold. It 
was supposed, that, on account of his high rank and 
relationship to the king, this sentence would not ho 
executed; but Mortimer was resolute, uud Edward did 
not interfere, so tho earl was hoheaded at Winoliestci', 
on the 19th of March, 1330. llo was to pitied by tho 
{leoplo, that for some time no one couhl be found to 
perform the office of headsman: for four liour? the 
wretched man was kept in an awful suspense; but at 
last a convicted criminal struck off the Lead of the carl 
on condition of himself receiving a pardon for iiis 
crimes. Thus another son of tho great Edward I. met 
a violent and ignominious death. 

Soon after this event the young king became a 
father, his queen, Philippa, presenting him a sou, who 
was also christened Edward, and beenmo very f.imnu>4 in 
after-times, when he was known as the licroie Edward 
the Black Prince. Probably this circumstance roused 
tho mind of the youthful sovereign. Tliotigh but 
eighteen, ho was a husband and a father, .and he 
resolved to trample down the usurped authority of 
Mdriinfer, and bo a king in fact as well as in name. 
This was no easy task, fur he was surrounded by tho 
spies of that arrogant courtier, who lived in tlie strong 
castlo of Nottingham, and never travelled without a 
numerous guard. But young Edward was wise and 
cautious, and he arranged his plan with great cure. 
Having told it to Lord JVIont.'ieuto, that nobleman in¬ 
stantly undertook to assist him; and, by bribing tlic 
governor of tbo castlo, obtained information tlmt there 
was a secret subterraneous passage, which could he en¬ 
tered by a hole in the castle hill, and would lead them 
into the interior of tho fortress. Mortimer suspected 
some design against him, and caused the castle ^tes to 
bo locked every night, and an armed watch always kept. 
He could not refuse Edward admission, but he only 
permitted him to bring a few attendants with him. 

It was d8r|[ midnight, in tho month of November, 
1330, when Lord Montacutc, with several other nobles, 
and a large party of followets, tore aside the brambles 
and weeds wtiich concealed the bole in the hill-sid^ 
and groped their way in silence, and almost in darkness. 


through the long vault, until they eane to a flight of 
stone steps, which led up into the castle. There they 
beheld the king, who had been anxiously waiting for 
their approach: making q sign to them to be eautioua, 
he led tho way to a dark room, from which they could 
hear the voices of Mortimer and bis friends, in an ad¬ 
joining apartment, in debalo. Suddenly the king and 
his associates rushed into tbo room; two knights 
wlio opposeil them were killed on the spot; and 
l^Iortimcr was made a prisoner. The queen-mother, 
Iitaring tbo struggle, ruahed from her bed, and implored 
licr son to hpare her lover, whom she called her dearest 
friend, the gentle Mortimer. With a stern look, Edward 
turned from bis unworthy mother, and her arrogant 
favourite was dragged away. 

Tl)e very next duy a parliament was summoned for 
Ills trial, and the fallen courtier was charged with several 
crimes, the chief of which were, his having caused the 
murder of tlie lute king, procured tbo unjust condemna¬ 
tion of the Earl of Kent, and u&urpcd tho authority of 
the council of regency. His guilt could not be denied; 
and his peers condemned him to .an ignominious death, 
as a traitor and murderer. He was hanged at the Elms, 
in Kmithlleld, on the 29th of Novemlnr, much to tho 
joy of tho whole people. Edward’s guilty mother was 
deprived of her great income, and confined in her own 
mansion at Bikings. Sho lived there in obscurity until 
her death, which happened seven-and-twenty years 
afterwards j her son paid lier a visit onco a year, but 
never restored her to any favour or authority.—Edward 
was now, for tlio fir»t time, really King of England, 
and he soon sliowod that he poscessed tho requisite 
abilities for governing. His first acts weie to redress 
all the evils which bad proceeded from so long an abuse 
of the royal authority, and to exterminate the gangs of 
thieves and murderers with which the country was over¬ 
run. These ruffians were so numerous that it frc([aently 
required a military force to subduo them; but by 
Edward's activity the land was soon in a stato of com¬ 
parative safety. The example of a king, whether for 
good or for evil, is sure to be followed; so the efibrts of 
the monarch were soon rigidly seconded by bis oflicent 
of justice. 

Though Scotland bad recovered its national inde¬ 
pendence, its troubles wero far from being over. It 
might bo fancied that both the Scotch and English had 
sufficient of war and slaughter; that they had learnt to 
respect each other’s strength and bravery, and wished 
to live in peace, that tboy might rebuild their burnt 
towns and villages, and Cultivate their blighted and 
rained fields. But men io those times were like the 
surly mastiff in the well-known foble^ who loved fighting 
better than his food: to tbeir fierce minds, a battle¬ 
field, strewn with the mangled bodies of tbeir enemies. 
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wai a more welcome eight tlian a ricli oorn-^field 
nodding in the Bummer breeze^ while awaiting the 
eickle of the huebatidmaD^ or a broad green tract of 
pasture cropped by flocks of,fleecy sheep, or herds of 
cattle. But in the wars and distresses which followed, 
it wns Engtsnd, and not Scotland, which was the 
aggressor; and ilio third Edward became almost as 
great a scourge to the land of floods and mountains as 
the flrbt had been. 

By the treaty of peace entered into with Scotland in 
13:^^, it was agreed that alt Englibh nobles who bad 
possessed estates in that country before the i^uccchsas of 
Iho great Hohert Bnico, should be restored to them. 
That patriotic king wati sncco(.’cled by his son David, 
now nine years old, who was cither unwilling or iinablo 
to rchtoro all the lands claimed by the Koglibh; and 
two powerful baroO'^, Thr>raas Lord Wako and Henry de 
Beaumont, determined, in revenge, to attempt to de¬ 
throne David Bruco, and put the obscure and almost 
forgotten Edward Baliol, the bon of John Baliol, in his 
place. Knowing how much lie was disliked by his 
countrymen, Edward had long hince rehigned all pre- 
Irnstons to royalty, and lived as a private man* The 
liords Wake and Beaumont aroused his ambition; and 
Baliol, raUing his standard in Normandy, where be 
then lived, was joined by a number of greedy, disap¬ 
pointed English, and rebellious, discontented Scots. 
These conspirators against the happiness and prosperity 
of Scotland then applied to King Edward for assistance; 
but as he had sworn to a peace, and the little (jucen of 
that country was his own si'iter, he refused all open and 
avowed aid; but secretly cncouragetl Baliol and his 
English associates. This was unjust, and an act of bad 
faith; but Edward was not destitute of ambition, and 
was beginning to feel tliobo great abilities for war 
and conquebt for wliicli ho soon afterwards became so 
famous. 

Landing in fScotland with an army of lees than 3,000 
men, Baliol and hi^ frit nda attacked a royal army which 
was sent to oppose them, and obtained a victory which 
seemed almost miraculous. It took place at Duplin 
Moor; and Baliol, who fell upon his foes during the 
night, while they were sleeping in fancied security, 
killed as many as 13,000 of them, while ho himself lost 
only a few men. Some writers of the time say, that in 
parfs of tho field the bodies of the dead lay so thick 
that tlicy formed i\ ma^s as deep as the length of a 
spear. Baliol soon aftor obtained another great success; 
the friends of Davitl Bruce, in alarm, sent him and his 
little betrothed queen to Frtmce for safety; and the 
tiAurpef, inarching to Scone, was there £a.D- 1322 ] 
crowned King of Scotland. This was a wonderfully 
rapid revolution, even for those days of violence and 
sadden change. 


The triumph of Baliol was viewed with sorroi^ by 
the whole Scottish nation; and the mushroom kingf 
knowing he could not maintain his position without the 
asBistanca of Edward, formally surrendered tlieindepon^ 
dence of the country into the hands of the Engltih 
monarch. Though defeated fora time,the Bruce party 
soon made head; and one night Baliol was attacked, 
and compelled fo fly for his life; leaping from his bed, 
he galloped away in his night-dress, and escaped to 
England, wliere he was kindly received by its ambitious 
king. Kugland then declared war againist Scotland, 
urging, as an excuse, that tho Scots had broken the 
treaty by their predatory excursions into Eogland. 
Collecting a large army, ho crossed tho borders in the 
month of May, 1333, and encamped before tho town of 
Berwick. Ifo wasi still very young for a statesman and 
a warrior, being I bon scarcely onc-and-twenty; but he 
was bravo anil wise for his years, for tho chequered 
0 vent a of liis litb had given him a knowledge of the 
world which very few at his ngc possess. 

Edward was opposed at Berwick by a Scottish army, 
under the command of Lord Archibald Douglas, and a 
battle between the two armies took place mn tho 19th 
of July, on a hill near the town, called Halidon Hill. 
The Scots, being eager for the contest, hurried forward, 
and got upon a plot of soft marshy ground, where their 
feet sank into the mire, and they Boon fell into confu- 
bion. In this condition they were exposed to vast 
flights of arrows from the English bowmen. Those 
I arrows, hays an old chronicler, flew as thick wb motes in 
the sun beam fl, and many thousand Scotch boldiers fell 
dead iii coiihcqucnoe* At Jnbl, the Ncots got upon firm 
ground, and nished passionately up the hill, to bo re¬ 
venged of their enemies. But pasbion is a had suft- 
Miliito for judgment; they wero received with a 
j*pfiolute coolness repulsed with great loss, and boon 
defeated with terrible blaughtcr : 14,000 Hcots, besides 
many of the nobility of that country, were left dead 
upon the fi<4d. ih\ tho other bido tho loss was in¬ 
credibly trifling; it is very difficult to believe that only 
fifteen Kiiglidimen were killed. It was long bince 
Scotland experienced so sad a mibfoi tune ns tho defeat 
at Halidon Hill. 

Once more was Baliol forced as king upon an un¬ 
willing people, and ho rewarded tlie serviccH of Edward 
by again profchsing himself a vassal of the English 
crown, and surrendering to that monarch a large part 
of Scotland. The hardy, liberty-loving Scots would not 
Bubmit to have their country divided in that manner, 
and themsplvcs disposed of as if they had been bo many 
herds of cattle; therefore, aa soon as Kiflg Edward had 
returned into his *own land, they rose ,in rebellion 
against Baliol, who was so aUrtned that he fled to 
Englaud to seek again the protectiou of bis master* 
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Again did Kdward place hie creature upon the Scottish 
throne i and three times after that did bo lead :m army 
' into that unhappy country to aseiet in keeping liiui 
piere* The Scots wero compelled to submit to a 
superior force ; but Baliol was dcc^piscd and hated, and 
lived amongfkt thorn rather like a ftigiiivo than a king. 
At la*t Edward^a attention waa wit])dra^yn from Scot¬ 
land, and his mind Bllod with another Vehomc of con« 
quost-^—A Bcheme so ambitious, va^^t, and romantic, that 


it resembles a feverish dream—a sch^e which was to 
cost the lives of hundreds of thousands of men, and 
plant between two great' nations an onmity so derco 
and bitter, that to this day it can scarcely be said to be 
thoroughly extinguished. This sul^ect had better bo 
cammeuced in a new chapter; in which, leaving tho 
picturesquo mountains and glons of Scotland, attention 
will be directed to tho more foitilo and sunny plains of 
France, 
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EDWARD'S intention was to lay 
claim to tho crown of Fiance, upon the 
following grounds;—The King of France, 
called Philip lo Bel, or the Fair, who 
^ reigned from A,D, 12S,i to A,P. 3314, when 
he died, left Ihitc Kons and quo daughter. The daugh- 
ttr was the beautiful hut cruel f^abclLl, who bccatno 
tho qiiLCn of our English king, Edward II,, and mother 
of Edwaid III. The fcon^, Loui>, Philip, mid Charles, 
buecetded each other as Kings of France; but, what was 
remarkable, 1 hough each of them left daughters, neither 
of them had a gou to succeed them. Thu daughters 
were all tet abide on account of un old law, called the 
Salic Law, by which no female was permitted to wear 
tho crown of France; under these circum^tanoes it 
descended to Philip do Valois, the son of CJiarlcs d© 
Valois, the brother of Philip tho P'air, who was cousin- 
germau to the labt king. That prince ascended tho 
throne with tho united consent of tho prelates, peers, 
and people of tho kingdom; and every nation through¬ 
out Europe recognised him as possessing a just and 
indisputablo title. 

Edward had acknowledged Philip's title by tho fact 
of doiDg homage to him, as King of France, for the 
dukodom of Guienne, because at that time he was not 
fcii'ong enough to declare and enforce the claim which 
he secretly entertained, Philip de Valois—or to speak 
of him according to hia title as King of France, 
Philip VI,—had ruled that country for nine years, when, 
in 1337, Edward \mi forth his claim to the regal dia* 
dem. Ho contondod that his mother Iimbella’i right 
superseded ^bat of Philip; and although bo was com* 
polled to acknowledge that she, being a Woman, could 
not legally w^eor tho crown of France, bo asserted, that 
he, to whom her right descended, being a mon^ could 
do iBOi Thus he insisted that he inherited, through his 


tnolber, a property which she herself had never 
possessed. 

If tho f'alic Jaw, whiEt it oxcbidccl the female herself, 
bad permitted licr son to ascend the throne, still 
Edward was not tho rightful heir; as Louis, the eldest 
son of Philip tho Fair, left a daiighlor, who married the 
King of Navarre ; and their son,' Charles of Navan-e, 
would, in that case, have been tho next in succession, 
Ifowovcr, hidward put forward his claim, and wa& detc‘r- 
mined to niaintam it. Irrespective of this claim to the 
throne, thcro were other causes of quarrel botween 
Edward III- and Philip VI, Tho latter gave ofYenco 
to the former on the quc£»tiuii of Guienuo; ho had, also, 
received and protected young David liruccr and was 
secretly giving assistance to tho Scots, to enable them 
to coiitinuo tho struggle against England. On tho other 
hand, Edward had welcomed Robert d'Artois, a power¬ 
ful but exiled French noble, wlio liad attempted the life 
of lii» sovereign. This man, although Philip's brother- 
in-law, hated him very bitterly, on account of an injus¬ 
tice which ho had experienced at his Lands; and he 
now endeavoured to revive in Edward Ins claim to the 
French tlirone, and flaiterr d him by saying that a prince 
of hia great courage and abilities would very properly 
succeed in obtaining it, Philip sent a haughty moseage 
to Edward, desiring him instantly to dismiss Robert 
from his court, and declaring that if he did not, Gui- 
enno should be seized by the French arms, Edfrard 
replied by demanding the crown of France as his indis^* 
putablo right, and coUcciing an army to obtain it This 
demand was made for Edward on the 7tH of October, 
1337, by the Earl of Brabant, whom he had induced to 
support his cause. 

The idea of a war with Franod was very popular with 
the English people, and they readily assisted their king 
with large contribntions. Edward himself did hii 
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utmost; sad aftoft oolleotiBgr mossy Is awry just way, 
and by naasy usjust oSes, be eves paused the jewels of 
his crows. Sensible that he bad a powerful enemy to 
contend against, be also ent^d into several foreign 
alliances against France, and particularly courted the 
governor and people of P'landers. Tbe latter country 
was at that time governed by a famous brewer, namod 
James von Artaveldt, who bad, in 1336, expelled the 
earl, and ruled with much strictness and wisdom j it 
was by his advice that, at a later period, Edward as- 
snmed tbe title of King of France, and quartered the 
French lilies in his arms. 

In July, 1338, Edward, and bis priny of 50,000 men, 
sailed from the Orwell. They landed at Antwerp. 
Proceeding to Flanders, ho remained then? for some 
months, and soon found that bis allies were not so active 
as blinself. Kothiog was done until late in tho next j 
year, when Edward entered P'ranco, and having burnt 
some towns and villages, and ruined a numbnr of un« 
offending people, was compelled to retire and return to 
England. During this rather dihgraoeful campaign, tho 
French and Plnglish armies had faced each other; but 
although Philip had 100,000 men, while Edward had 
only 50,000, yet they seemed mutually afraid, and 
separated without a battle. 

The English people looked a Uttlo serious; they had 
already been enormously taxed, without producing any 
result; but they submitted to new levies, and in tho 
next year (1340) Phlward was again ready for war. 
King Philip, expecting another invasion, had 6 tied out 
a fleet of no le&s thau 400 vessels, and stationed them 
at Slays, to intercept tho English expedition upon tho 
sea. Hearing of this, Edward sailed out with a floet of 
240 ships, and, on tho 24lli of June, camo in eight of 
tho I’rench. When ho behold them, he exclaimed— 
"Ha I I bavo long desiied to fight with the P'renchmen, 
and now I shall fight with some of thorn, by the grace 
of God and St. George.” Tbe English seamen contrived 
to get tho wind of tho onemy, and also to have the sun 
at their backs; and, with these groat advantages in ihoir 
favour, the battle began. For some time it raged with 
great fury; and tho vessels wero grappled so closely to¬ 
gether, that the men fought band to band, as if they 
had been on shore. Edward himself acted with great 
courage and energy, and his example animated his 
soldiers and sailors in a remarkable degree. In tho end 
tbe English gained a decided victory; 230 French ships 
wero taken or burnt, ‘and 15,000 (some say 30,000) 
Frenchmen killed or drowned. For some time no one 
dared to tell Philip of this heavy mltforbune; at last his 
fool undertook to break the tfews. Tbe Ew gii«h ate 
but cowards,” said the jester. <*How so?” inquired 
bis sovereigD. "Because they bod not Qouiage to leap 
into the sea, like the Freneh and Nunnua at Sluys^” 


was the reply. Tbe eonetenaiMM of FhiHp fell; he 
understood that his fleet wee vanquished and destroyed, 
Edward’s foreign allies now crowded round his sten* 
dord, and an enormous army followed him iato France 
but again nothing of any importance was done. Edward 
sent a herald to Philip, and challenged him to doeide 
their respective claims to the crown of France by single 
combat. Pbili|> replied, that tho terms of tbe duel 
wore unequal, but that if Edward would increase the 
stake, and ^ut the kingdom of England also on tliq 
issue, he would accept it. It is most probable that 
neither of the kings intended to risk their own lives in 
a personal contest, and that they only sought, by idle 
bravado, to obtain popularity with tboir subjects. Be¬ 
fore any hostile movement was made, Edward was again 
deserted by his foreign allies; and be began to see that 
their object was rather to assist themselves to bis money 
tlian to assist him in his war. Ho also suspected that 
he had been imprudent enough to undertake a design 
which he was nob able to accomplish; and therefore, 
when the aged Countess of Hainault, who was related to 
both Edward and Philip, endeavoured to bring about a 
truce between them, he was not sorry to oonsent to it. 
Again he returned to England in a very Ill-temper, and 
was only saved from disgrace by the victory of Sluys. 

Edward’s want of suocess abroad was followed by some 
troubles in his own kingdom, and he inenrred great un¬ 
popularity by a foolUh attempt to wreak his disappoint¬ 
ment on his own subjects at homo. Soon after bis 
arrival he visited the Tower of London, and finding it 
carelessly guarded, throw the governor, and all officers 
who had charge of it, into prison. The next day be 
removed tbe chancellor, treasurer, and Masicr of tho 
Bolls; imprisoned some of the judges, arrested mduy df 
those servants of the crown who had been employed in 
collecting tho reveuuo, and appointed commissioners to 
inquire into their conduct. Even tho Archbishop of 
Ctmterbuty fell under tho displeasuro of tho king, who 
accused him of having used, for other purposes, money 
which had been voted by parliament for tho uso of the 
sovereign. But tbo archbishop was not tho sort of man 
to be intimidated; he not only defended himself from 
tho chargo brought agaiust him, but appealed to the 
Great Charter, and pronounced a sentence of ezeom- 
muuioation against all who exorcised violence on tbo 
persons or goods of any clergymon. This excommnni- 
eation was, in reality, aimed at tbe king; for both the 
chanoellor and tbe treasurer, whom he bad eo rudely 
displaced, were bishops. The bold head of tbe church 
oven went so for as to send a letter to.3dward, in 
which he told him that tbe clergy had cyan cited em¬ 
perors before their tribnoal, and sat in jadgipent on their 
life and bebaviqur. 

This letter put Edward into a furious pearien; and * 
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shortly aftorwards^ be Eumtnaned a parliaonent, 
bo ^ouM uot invite the archbiahop to attend it. But 
that prelate, arrayed in his pontiReal robes, and 
Attended by a nutnoroua procession of priests, presented 
himself, and demanded entrance u9 tbo first peer of the 
land. For two days Edward would not consent to his 
admission; but at length ho had tho senso to yield, and 
tho archbishop took bis scat* * 

Edward had yet another humiliation to encounter; 
for the parliament refused to vote him ahy supplies 
until ho granted them very extensive refonns and con¬ 
cessions. ilia poverty compelled him to accede to their 
demands; hut ho ih said to have had*tho dishotioj^ty to 
make H secret protest, that, us soon as he waa able, he 
would revoke all that been extorted from him. If ho 
did make such a protr^t in secret, it is difficult to 
imagine how it became kniuvn. 

A year had not passed since Edward had abandoned 
France, and entered into a truce with the king of that 
country, before he was again in arm^ against it. A 
dispute having arisen Ix'lween two nobler—John de 
Montfort and CharlcK de Blois—as to whicli of them 
had the bn^t right to tiio dukedom of Brittany, they 
both appealed to tho French king for his judgment in 
the ease. That monarch decided in favour of Charles 
de Blois, in coiKi.i|uenc6 of which Do Montfort fled to 
England, implored Edward's a&slsUnce, and did homage 
for his duchy to him, as tho lawful King of Fiuiific. 
On his return to Brittany, Do Montfort was taken 
prisoner by Philip, who shut him up in tho tower of j 
the Louvre; but hia wife, Ih© Couuteas do Montfort, 
was a Ijeautiful, spirited, and very courageous woman. 
Her husband had held possession of Brittany; and she, 
alter riding from town to town, and imploring tbo in¬ 
habitants to support her cau^o, shut herself up in the 
strongly-fortified castle of Hi^nnebon, and awaited the 
troops which XCing Edward had promised to send from 
England to liet a^shtunce. 

At Ilenncbou she was besieged by a French army, 
under the command of her husband's rival, Charles de 
BloK But this remarkable woman showed no fear; 
and although the attack was conducted with great 
spirit, she so encouraged tbo town and garrison, that 
the besiegers wei*o driven back in every assault they 
made. TIio countess rode about encouraging the 
soldiers; bhowed herself upon the ramparts, despite 
of the arrows of the enemy; and sometimes sallied out 
against thorn at tho head of a party of troops. So 
cheering an example could not he resisted j and every 
one fought tjhoir bravest, and tried to emulate the deeds 
of their bold and bcautifid chieftain ess. One day, 
white standing upon a lofty tower, to watch the pro¬ 
gress of au attack, sbo observed that tho enemy had 
brought up all their forces, and left their camp un¬ 


guarded. Descending from her portion, she sallied 
out at the head of 300 knights; fell, unperoeivad, upon 
her enomy's oatnp; sot flro to tho tents; threw her 
foes into confusion; and thus drew them away from 
the assault upon tho town,^ After this exploit she 
would Itave returned, but a laige body of troops bad 
thrown themselves between her and tho gates. Clap¬ 
ping spurs to their horses, she and her friends rodo for 
their lives, and took refuge in Aubrey Castle. After 
fivo days, tbo bold countess reappeared with 300 or 600 
knights, instead of 300, and, dashing unexpectedly 
f brougli tho onoiny'e camp, re-entered Ilcnnebon amidst 
tho wolcoming shouts of her people. 

At length tho hcbicgers had made several breaches in 
the walls of tbo stout old castle, and a want of pro¬ 
visions was also felt, Tho English succours did not 
arrive; and the people's hearts began to fail. Much 
against the wishes of tho countes**, a treaty was entered 
I into with the enemy to settle tbo terms of a ear- 
I render. Mountiog to her lofty tower, that unconquer- 
j able woman cast many lougiug glances towards tho sea; 

I and at latjt, to her great joy, she. beheld some sails in 
the clLtance, Transporteil with delight, she called to 
her soldicrd—Behold the fluccours!—the English 1— 

I SCO tho English coming t—No capitulation.'^ She 
was right, and in a few hours an English fleet sailed 
proudly into the port, under the command of Sir 
Walter .’Manny, a brave and skilful soldier. Thus 
assis^ted, the countess and her little army sallied out, 
encountered the besiegers, and compollcd them to 
retire, 

(Stilt the war continued; and some months afterwards 
(in 1312), llonnebon was again attacked by Charles de 
Blois and a French army. Tho comiteBs then went to 
England, and applied personally to Edward, who lent 
her tho assistance of forty-five vessels, under the com¬ 
mand of Robert d'Artoia, This English force was met 
by a French fleet near Guernsey, and a battle orihued, 
iu whicli our countrymen siiflFered some loss, and the 
contending parties were in tho end Roparated by a 
storm. Tho English fleet arrived safely iu Brittany, 
where llobort d'Artois and his sohliera ^captured the 
town of Vaniies; but it was shortly after recaptured by 
the enemy, aud Robert died in cooseqiionc© of a wound 
ho had received in tho contest. Thus the eoimtess was 
compelled to return to Hennebon, aud affaira btood 
much as they did at first. 

The truce liaving ended, Edward himself led an army 
to Brittany. At first he was successful, and accom¬ 
plished several little triumphs over the French arms. 
But the winter set in; his army was in want of provi¬ 
sions, and opposed to a very superior force, so that when 
the pope interfered as a p^o-maker, Edward was again 
glad to conclude a trnoe. By this tiuce^ which was to 
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last for three ye4n, it was arranged that the Countess 
de Montfort and Charles do Blois should each keep 
what towns they possessed in Brittany, and that bostUi* 
ties should cease between France and England. 

It was, however, impossible to subdue the ilNfeeling 
which bad arisen between both the sovereigns and the 
people of the two nations: the truce was never fairly 
observed ; and no soonw had it expired, than both 
parties prepared for war. Immense taxes were laid 
upon both the English and French people to enable 
their rulers to carry an this' useless and wasteful 
struggle. Amongst other things Philip put a heavy 
tax on salt, upon which Edward sarcastically observed, 
that now his rival indeed reigned by salio law. The 
English king’s revenues weie chiefly derived from wool; 
so Philip retorted by calling him a wool-merchant. 
This attempted smartness was as poor and unsuccessful 
on both sides as their military exploits had hitherto 
been. Now, however, the war was to bo carried on in a 
more vigorous and brilliant manner. Edward, in the 
year 1345, sent the Earl of Derby with an army to 
Guienne, where the French bad seized many of his 
towns. This nobleman’s efiTorts were attended with 
astonishing success; be defeated the French in a battle 
near Aubcroclie, took fortress after fortress, and finally 
drove his enemies from Guienne. 

The following year, 1346, Edward himself again 
sailed over to Franco with an army of 30,000 men, and 
landed at La Hogue in Normandy. He had brought 
his eldest son, thi* I’rince of Wales, with him, and the 
flower ot the English nobility. After destroying all 
the ships be found iu the poits of La Hogue, Baiilfiir, 
and Chcrbouig, he ravaged the country, took an<I 
pillaged several I owns, and among them the rich and 
populous city of Caen. Then he marched away to 
liouen, hoping to servo that in the same manner; but 
when he came to the banks of the Seine lie found that 
the bridge was br<ikon down, and the French king, 
with an army mud) larger than his own, on the opposite 
bide of the river. Unable to cross, Edward marched 
along the banks towards Paris, burning every town and 
village bo met on his way. Bui the English king was 
by no means easy in his mind, or satisfied with his 
position, for tbo French wero enclosing him round in 
all directions, in the hope of either starving Itim and 
his army, or cutting them to pieces. The French 
army amounted to 100,000 men, while the English 
hud but 30,000, so that the chances wero immensely in 
fitvour of the former. 

By a clever scheme Edward managed to lead bis 
troops across tbe river Seine at Poissy, and marched I 
rapidly on, still plundering and burning, until be came I 
to another river, tbe Somme. Again was fais crossing 
opposed by Philip and tbe French army, and tbe | 
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i danger of the English was immense. Collecting bis 
prisoners, Edward offered liberty and a rich reward to 
I any of them who would show him some shallow part of 
tbe river where he, bis soldiers, and their b a^^ aga. 
could cross with safety. A countryman, whose name 
was Qobin Agaee, betrayed the interests of bis country, 
and told tbe English king that there was a place not 
far off called Blancbe-Taque, or the White Spot, at 
which he could cross the river during ^he low tide. At 
midnight tbe army was on its march; and os the early 
rays began to tint the horizon, Edward and his soldiers 
stood on tbe river’s bank at Blancbe-Toque. But here 
they experienced a sad disappointment; not only was it 
high tide, but a iiumerou<i French army was encamped 
on the opposite hank. This was a trying moment for 
the EnglUli; Philip and a French aimy was behind 
them, the river and another French army was before. 
Had Philip o vet taken them they would have been en¬ 
closed lietwccn two opposing and greatly superior 
armies, and, in such a condition, tboir destruction 
would have been almost certain. 

Anxiously did Edward watch tbe slow receding tide, 
fearing that, in a few hours, its stream would l)e stained 
and swollen by torrents of English blood. At length 
I he water bad ebbed sulHciently to admit of a passage; 
the king gave tbo command, and, with a cry of *‘God 
and St. George t” his troops dashed into tbe river. 
The French cavaliy on the opposite bank did the same; 
and a fierce confiict took place in tbo bed of tbe stroara. 
h'Ughts of arrows, also, from tlio opposite bank galled 
the English dreadfully; and miany who had rushed so 
bravely into the water, full of siicogth and hope, 
dropped in its now turbid channel never to rise again. 
But Edward’s troops were successful: they forced th6!r 
passage across the liver, dispersed tbeir foes, and en¬ 
camped iu tbo meadows just as Philip and his army 
appeared on the side which they bad so recently quitted. 
By this time the tide was rising; therefore, before 
Philip could get at the English, he was forced to make 
a ciicuit, and cross the river by the bridge of Abbeville. 

Encouraged by the result of the little battle of 
Blancbc-Taque, tired, and perhaps, also, ashamed of 
retreating even before an army many times more 
numerous than his own, Edward halted on a gentle 
ascent near tho village of Crccy,or Cressy, and prepared 
for an engagement. His army ho placed in three 
divisioub: the first he entrusted to tbe command of fais 
son* tho Prince of Wales; the second to the Earls of 
Arundel and Noithampton; while tbe third he headed* 
in person. Tbe night before the battle tbewking gave a 
supper to his nobles and chief ofiieeT8,*,and was very 
affable and cboerfpl; after whioh ho enter^ hisoratoiy, 
and spent some time in prayer. The next morning he 
rode about among his soldiers, talking to them in an 
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earnest and eloquent manner. He said that the honour 
of England was in their hands; that destruction awaited 
- them if they relied upon anything but their own 
sjirength and courage; that they always, hitherto, 
maintained a superiority over the French troops ; and 
that the greater number of the army then opposed to 
them was oountorhalanoed by the excellence of the 
position in which they wero placed. Ho added, that bo 
demanded nothing but that they would imitate bis ex¬ 
ample and that of his son; that tho lives, lionour, and 
liberty of all were exposed to the same dagger; and 
that he was confident they would unite in one great 
efiort to extricate themselves from their present diffi¬ 
culties, and to obtain a glorious victory. 

Philip and bis army had marched hastily from Abbe¬ 
ville, and it was threo o'clock in tho afternoon of the 
26th of August when they came in sight of tho 
English. Uis soldiers, therefore, were too fatigued to 
fight well that day; and, on the advice of one of his 
captains, the French monarch determined to put off 
the hattio until the following one. A command was 
given for the army to halt; but many of tho French 
nobles were co impatient, that they still pressed forward 
until they faced the enemy. Then they lialtcd 
suddenly; and thoae behind, still pressing onward, 
wero thrown into confusion. Philip himself was 
carried along hy the vast moving stream of soldiers; 
and when be saw tho order and calm resolution in tlio 
ranks and faces of the Eugliah, be became so excited as 
to lose all judgment, and with a loud voice he called 
out, ** Order the Genoese forward, and begin the battle 
in the name of Ood and St. Denis 1” There were 
15,000 of theso Genoese, bravo and skilful cross-bow- 
mAi; "but they complained at ))eing brought into 
action while they wero so overcuino by fatigue. 
Philip’s brother, tho Earl of Alcn^on, then exclaimed, 

“ This is what ono gets by employing such scoundrels, 
who fall off when there is any need of them.” 

Stung by this inbuUing remark, tho Genoese ad¬ 
vanced to tho attack; but their hearts were no longer 
with their employers. Shortly before the battle thcro 
had been an eclipse of tho sun, and a great flight of 
crows hovered in the air, cawing over both armies; 
then came a terrific thunderstorm and floods of rain, 
which relaxed the strings of tho Genoese cross-bows, so 
that, when the weather cleared up and tho battle began-, 
their shafts foil short of their aim. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is no wonder that the Genoese staggered 
before tho flights of arrows which tiie English archers 
shot in eloud;^ among them. First they hesitated, and 
then, seised wjth panic, fell into disorder, upon which 
the French king, mad with passion, exclaimed, ** Kill 
me those scoundrels; for they stop up' our road without 
reasoD.” This savage order was partly obeyed; 


bis horsemen fell upon the Genoese, pflb many of them 
to tho sword, and nothing but terror and confusion 
reigned iq the vast army of Prance. 

The young Prinoo of Wales, taking advantage of this 
wild scene, led his division on to the charge; but the 
French cavalry, by desperate efforts, began to disen¬ 
tangle themsolves from the crowd, and recovering their 
order, the prince was hemmed round hy superior 
numbers. The battlo now raged furiously, and young 
Edward was in great danger of perishing. His father, 
who commanded the reserve division, had not joined in 
tho conflict, but calmly viewed it from a windmill on 
tbo summit of a neighbouring hill. Tho Earl of 
Warwick, who fought with tho prince, sent a messenger 
to tho king to beg assistance. Tho self-possessed 
monarch enquired if his son was killed or wounded ? 
“No, sire, please God,” was the reply, “but.he is hard 
heflet.” “Then,” said the king proudly, “return to 
those who sent you, and tell them that they shall havo 
no help from me. Lot the boy win bis spurs; for I am 
resolvetl, if it pleaso God, that this d.ny be his, and that 
the honour of it bo given all to him and to those to 
whose caro I have entrusted him.” Tliis Kpirited 
answer gave sucli encouragement to the priuce and his 
fellow-warriors, that they fought with renewed vigour, 
and at length repulsed and scattered tho host by which 
they had been euvironed. 

! Still the battle raged on; but it was evident that, in 
spite of tho imiuenso numbers of the French, they were 
losing the day. Wrought up to desiieration, Philip 
himself fought with great valour, aud mauy times 
rushed with his troops of horse upon the English Hues. 
It was in vain; nothing could ponetrato that dense 
little forest of glittering spears; the French king had 
his horse killed beneath him; and at length he was led 
off tho fieM by an ally. His troops wero flying in every 
direction, and were pursued and slaughtered without 
mercy, until the darkness of the night put an end to 
the carnage. Descending from his station on tho bill, 
King Edward embraced and kissed his valiant son, and 
said to him, “My brave son! Persevere in your 
honourable course. You are my true and dear son, aud 
have this day shown yourself worthy of a crown.”— 
This famous conflict, so long celebrated as the battlo of 
Crecy, took place on Saturday, the 2Gth of August, 
1346. It is scarcely right to boast of success, however 
brilliant, in an unjust cause; but the coolness and 
intrepidity of tho English troops upon this occasion 
certainly achieved a triumph almost miraculous. 

The English lit great itros on tho now almost silent 
field, and watched by thoifi till the morning. Though 
a summer night, it was dark and starloss, and blazing 
faggots threw a strange light upon the pallid faoos and 
battered armour of the vast heaps of dead. The next 
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day vaa Sunday: wbat a aight was there for the 
Sabbath eun to efaine upon t But that day witnessed a 
scene of slaughter far less ezeusable than that of the 
day before. A large body*of French soldiers, who 
arrived too lato for the battle^ were deceived by the 
English erecting some French standards; and when 
they had approached, without finding out their error, 
too near ip be able to retreat, they were all mercilossly 
massacred. A second party of Frenoh was allnrod in 
like manner, and^ after a brief fight, nearly all slain. 
In the two days 30,000 French soldiers perished, 
besides 1,200 knights, eighty nobles, and eleven princes. 
Among the latter was John do Luxembourg, the blind 
old King of Bohemia. Hearing that his son, whom he 
greatly loved, was wounded and not likely to live, tlio 
snrrow-Btrickoii old man also wished to die. But he 
resolved first to raise liis withered arm and strike one 
blow in revenge. Mounting his horse, he placed him¬ 
self between two knights, ^nd fastened his bridle on 
each side to theirs. In this manner the sightless, 
white-haired man rushed upon the ranks of the enemy, 
and perished fighting. His crest was three ostrich 
feathers, and beneath them the following motto:— 
“ Icn Diem that is, T herve. Whether from admira¬ 
tion of the fallen monarch, or heeause he thought them 
peculiarly applicable to himself, ns serving in arms 
henenth so hrn\o a father, is not known; hut Prince 
Edward adopted this motto, and it has over eiuco been 
worn by the oldest son of the English sovereign. 

Though ho had obtained so great a victory, King 
Edward was not dazzled by his success; ho was too 
prudent to suppose that because he had vunquiabed a 
French army he bad conquered so powerful and exten¬ 
sive a country as France. Still, he proposed to secure 
on easy entrance to that kingdom; and marching away 
to the strongly fortified town of Calais, ho Icncamped 
his troops around its walls, and commenced a siege. 
Aware of the great strength of the place, Edward would 
not throw away tho lives of bis soldiers in nseloss 
attacks; but ho built a number of wooden huts around 
it, and resolved, by catting o£F all supplies of provisions, 
to make tho inhabitants yield from the ofTeots of famine. 
John do Vienne, tho governor, seeing King Edward’s 
intention, collected together all the poor and fooble in¬ 
habitants, who had not laid up any stook of provisions, 
and drove them all out of the town. There wore 1,700 
of these poor wretches, the greater number of them 
heiug women and children. Aa they ttemhllngly ap¬ 
proached the English oamp,^ the soldiers iu astonish¬ 
ment asked why they had left the town? They 
answered, they were driven out heoauee they were poor, 
and bad nothing to eat. On hearing tUs, Edward was 
touched with pity for the suffering he had caused, and 
ordered a good dinner and a pieoe of numey to be 


given to each of these victims of his ambitions 
views. 

David Bruce, the young King of Scotland, who had 
fled to the Frenoh court for protection against Edward, 
was now again seated on the throne of his natlTe lend, 
having returned home In 1842. Eneoursged by the 
King of France^ by tbe absence of Edward, by a desire 
of revenging tbe disgrace they had incurred at the 
battle of Halidon Hill, and by the love of plunder, the 
Scots resolved on an invasion of England. Colleoting 
an army of about 50,000 men, David proceeded as far 
as Durham, committed tho most frightful atrocities, and 
leaving tbe country they overran a smoking and dismal 
desert. Tbe Scotch fended that the whole ohivalty of 
England was absent with King Edward at Calais, and 
they said in contempt, ** that there were none but mean 
merchants and mechanics to stand between them and a 
march to London.” But they were greatly deceived in 
the estimate of the English courage and resources; and, 
to their surprise, they were soon opposed by an army of 
30,000 men. One old writer tells us that ibis force was 
beaded by Philippa, Edward's queen, and that the bravo 
woman rode about* among the troops, itnd exhorted 
them to sustain the honour of the English arms. A 
battle took place between tho two armies on the 17th 
of October, 134i}, at a place called Neville’s Cross, in 
which the Scots were defeated with terrible slaughter: 
15,000 of them are said to have perished, and nearly all 
the principal nobility of Scotland were killed or taken 
prisoners. Among tbe latter was David, the young 
king. Ho had fought that day with wonderful bravery, 
and oven seemed desirous of emulating tbe deeds of his 
licioio father; but his personal courage was useless 
against tho attacks of the host of English which bdre 
down upon him. After having been twice wounded, he 
was seised by a gentleman, named John Copland, who 
carried him off a captive, though not without losing 
two of his teeth by a blow in the face from a dagger, 
David was sent for safety to the Tower of London; but 
Copland would not at first surrender his distinguished 
prisoner to tbe queen, saying ho owed no obedience 
except to his sovereign lord, the King of England. 
David remained for eleven years in England, and was 
then only released upon engaging to pay an enormoua 
ransom. Edward, having tbe King of Scotland in his 
power, treated its people as a conquered nation. To 
this they would not submit; and, in 1355, they were 
again in arms'against him. 

The biego of Calais coniinued through the winter of 
1346-’47. Philip advanced with an army to the reUef 
of the town; but finding his road beset with difllculties, 
and not relishing another battle with Edward, he retired, 
and left the gairiMn and Inhabitanta to their fate. At 
first a Um Norman ships supplied tbe townspeople with 
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food ; but; Edward blocked up the port with an English 
, fleet; and gaunt looks and pallid faces proclaimed that 
famine reigned within the walls- After the citizens bad 
dat^n all the horses and dogs in the town, the governor 
appeared on tho fortifieations, and desired a parley. 
Sir Walter Manny was sent hy King Edward to hear 
what be had to say; and John do Yienne thus appealed 
to hia feelings of honour and generosity;—Brave 
knight, I have been entrusted by my sovereign with the 
command of tins town; it is almost a year binco you 
besieged me; and I and those under mo ba^e endea¬ 
voured to do our duty. But you are acquainted with 
our present condition : wc have no hopes of relief—we 
are perishing wiih hunger; I am willing to surrender; 
and desire, as the sole condition, to ensure tho lives and 
liberties of these bravo mcui who liave long shared 
with mo every danger and fatigue-” 

When this proposition was reported to Edward, ho 
treated it with stern disdain, and declared ho would 
accept nothing but an unconditional surrender. Had 
this been yielded, it ia probable that tho town would 
have been given up to plunder, and its people put to 
the sword; for tho English king was greatly ineenbcd 
againbt them- But Sir Walter Manny, and other of 
Edward’s chief ofReers, persuaded him to bo more mer¬ 
ciful to men, who, in rebibting him so obstinately, had 
only dono their duty, “Well,” answered the Englibh 
monarch, will not stand alone against you all- Six 
of the most notablo burgesses must bo delivered up in 
me, stripped to their shirts, with halters round their 
necks, and the keys of the towu and castle in their 
hands. On these I will show my severity, and the rest 
I will pardon,” 

On hearing this decision, the people of Calais were 
filled with sorrow, and lamented their fate with tears. 
At length a generous and bold-hearted man, the richest 
merchant of the town, wboio name was Eustace do 
St, Pierre, offered to be one of the six who must fall a 
sacrifice to save the lives of the rest. Ilia noble example 
woe immediately followed by five others; and these 
heroic men left the town with halters round their necks, 
according to the conditions, and prostrated themselves 
at the feet of King Edward, who, with a stem look, 
ordered them to instant execution. Many of his nobles 
and officers begged the king to he more merciful, and 
said that so cruel an action would tarnish the great 
reputation he had won. Still he was inflexible, until 
the Queen Philippa (who herself had carried to him the 
news of tho battle of Neville^s Cross), kneeling before 
him, said, ^ith tears in her eyes, **Ah 1 gentle sire, 
since I have crossed the sea with great danger, I have 
never asked you anything; now I humbly pmy, for the 
aako of the Son of tho Holy Mary, and your love of me, 
that you will have mercy on these six men,” Edward 


yielded to this oppeal; and the kind-hearted queen 
ordered the halters to be taken from around the necks 
of the citizens, and suituble clothes and a dinner to be 
provided for them; after * which, she dismiased each of 
them with a little present in money- 

Then, on tho 4th of August, 1347, Edward and his 
troops entered Calais in triumph, and took possession 
of the vanquished city. Knowing that he was both 
feared and bated by the French, lie drove away most 
of the inhabitants from the town, and put bis own Eng¬ 
lish subjects in their places; by this means Calais 
remamed for a length of time subject to the kings of 
England- The following year Edward entered into a 
tnico with France, which lasted far six years* Before, 
however, it was concluded, the KroiicU hud attempted 
to recover Calais, which tliey entin^ly failed to do* 
The incident is a roman tic one- King Edward trusted 
an Italian, named Aimery de Pa vie, who had served 
him with great courage, jyith the command of the 
town. This man consented, in consideration of receiv¬ 
ing a bribe of 20,000 crowns, to betray the English by 
secretly admitting a French army within tho walla. 
The treachery was discovered by Edward, who promised 
Pavie hia life if he would turn the contrivance to the 
destruction of the enemy, Tho Italian consented ; and, 
as he had failed in hia attempt to betray the English, 
resolved to redeem his own worthle-s head by betraying 
the French, The king, who had returned to London, 
arrived on tho 31st of Hecemher, 134B, secretly at 
Calais, with DOO pickf'd men. Tho next day the 
French were to be admitted. They advanced; found 
all silent within tho town, and suspected nothing. 
After paying the traitor his reward, the great gates 
were thrown open, and the French prepared to enter. 
Judge what was their surprise when Edward and hia 
troops suTldenly rushed out and attacked them with 
great fury* Though taken by surprise tho French 
fought bravely, and were not defeated until aftor a 
severe conflict. The English king was disguised as a 
private man, and fought by the side of the captain of the 
body of troops that accompanied him. Daring the con¬ 
flict, he noticed, with great admiration, tho valour of a 
French gentleman, one Eustace do Kibaumotit, and at 
length challenged him to personal combat. The chal¬ 
lenge was accepted, and a fierce struggle began between 
them, in which the king was twice struck to the ground. 
Each time he instantly leapt to his feet, and the com¬ 
batants seemed so equally matched, that victory inolinod 
to neither. At length Ribaumont, being left almost 
alone by the retreat of his countrymen, yielded himself 
a prisoner to his unknown foe. 

Edward was so pleased with his victoiy that he 
treated all the French officers who bad been taken 
prisoners with great kindness^ and invited them to a 
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supper within the walla of Calais, with the Prince of 
Wales and many of the EngUbh nobility* During the 
evening he himself entered the room, and walking 
about among his captives^ syoko to them &miliarly* 
To Bibaumont he was particularly affablot saying that 
be had never been in so much danger as when he had 
fought with him; then taking a string of pearls from 
his neck, he placed it around that of the French kniglat, 
adding—“ Sir Eustace, I bestow this present upon you 
as a teetimany of my esteem for your bravery; and I 
desire you to wear it a year for my sako. Jjct all know 
from whose hand you received it. You are no longer a 
prisoner; I acquit you of your ransom; and you are at 
liberty to-morrow to dispose of yourself as you think 
proper,*’ 

After Edward’s return to England he instituted a 
new order of knighthood, to bestow on such of the 
nobles as might render him any great service. During 1 
his reign ihe system of chivalry was in its glory, and 
every knight and noble prided himself on bis dexterity 
in arms, ami on the unsullied purity of hia honour. 
Consequently no reward was more highly esteemed than 
being invested with the insignia of “Tho Order of the 
Garter;” which, from that time to the present, has 
consisted of five-and-twenty menibors, besides tbo sove¬ 
reign, It was, therefore, exceedingly exclusive, and 
admission into it was esteemed an honour of the highest 
character, Thetljst installatton took place un the 30th 
of April, 1349, It is said that an amusing incident 
suggested to Edward the idea of tho now class of 
knights. At a court ball ho picked up a garter which 
had been accidentally dropped by a lady of rank, and 
observing some of his courtiers to smile, as if they 
thought it to be a token of gallantry, he exclaimed, 


**Honi aoit qui mol y that 1% 

be to him who evil ibinks.” He then instituted the 
Order of the Garter, and gave those words as ita motto* 
It may be as well to remark, that up to this reign, and 
during the greater part of it, the kings, nobles, and 
gentry of England usually spoke in the Frenoh Ian» 
guage. They had not yet so far forgotten their Nor¬ 
man extraction bm to prefer the Saxon language to the 
French; but the herce animosity which then prevailed 
between tbo two nations, arisiDg out of the wars which 
Edward waged against France, led to a dislike both of 
the people and language of that country, and thus the 
Saxon speech of England once more resumed its sway, 
although greatly enriched by many words and graces 
which had been adopted into it from the French, 

But festivities of all kinds were suddenly put an end 
to in England, and tho sounds of rejoicing turned into 
tears and passionate lamentations. A cry of terror 
went throughout the land, and all its inhabitants wore 
arrayed in the garb of mourning, A conqueror greater 
than any human king btalked over it, and hundreds of 
Ihoubandb full before his invibiblo but unsparing arm. 
He bad como from the va^t and di^tanb empire of 
China; bwept in mercilebb triumph over tho wilds of 
T^rtary; passed, in his mysterious and desolating 
career, through the Levant, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, and France; and, in the autumn of 1349, 
burst like a storm into England. In many countries a 
third of tho population fell dead at his touch; and 
somo writers tell us that half the inhabitants of Eng¬ 
land peribhod. London was like an enormous sepulchre ; 
and for a time the greatest labour of the living was to 
bury the dead. Would you know the name of this 
grim, murderous visitor? It was tho PLAGrEl ’ 
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^HIS terrible calamity, which swept hun¬ 
dreds of thousands to a sudden and pre¬ 
mature grave, helped greatly to prolong 
tho truce between France and England; but 
it did not prevent a naval battle between 
the English and Spanish floetfi from taking place in the 
following year. The Spaniards had helped the French, 
and plundered the trading vessels of England; and for this 
reason Edward determined to chastise them. For a time 
the affair was doubtful^ and the king and hi4 eon were in 


great danger; but at length victory fell to the English," 
though not before they had experienced conbiderable loss* 
For a period of bix years peace reigned in England; 
during which, the people were recovering from the sad 
effects of tho plague; but at the end of that time, the 
war between this country and France agaip broke out, 
Philip VI,, the hVench king, was dead, and his honour¬ 
able but unfortunate son John succeeded him. Edward 
bad made offers of peace to this monarch, and promised 
to resign his claim to the French crown if the latter 
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would consent to hiB retaining poseeBsion of Calais, 
Ouionno, and oertain other places formerly held by 
the English. The pride of the French would not per- 
tinit their king to accept these conditions, to in the 
year 1355, Prince Edward entered the south of France 
with an extensive host, while his father led another 
army into the north of that kingdom. As France was 
agitated by Rcvoro quarrels at home,* the prinoo was 
enabled to ravage tho country without receiving any 
check. All the villages, aud many of tho towns of 
Languedoc, he left more smoking ruins, making tho 
land de^olatc aa far as Toulouse; then turning to tho 
aouth-cast, bo plundered anti hurnt the rich cities of 
Carcassonne and Narbonne. Jlaving collected immcQso 
plunder, he returned in triumph, and took up his 
winter quarters in the l^nglibh province of GuieDne. 

Hifl father w-ih not quite so t^ucceshful; he advanced 
without oppo'^ition to St, Oincr, whero Iho King of 
Franco and his army were posted. King Edward had 
given his troops license to ravage, plunder, and burn 
as much as they pleated^ but the poor inhabitants 
were beforclmnd with tlum, and, collecting nil their 
valuables, bad destroyed tlie re6t of their property 
and fled. Edward clialicnged John to meet him in the 
field, and fight a battle; hut although tho French king 
had a mimcrouB army, lie declined this, and sent a 
challenge to Edward to meet in single combat, Tho 
English king treated this as an idle bravado; and, as 
tho enemy would not fight, and the country was so 
bare that his soldiers had nothing to subsist upon, he 
was compelled to retire to Calais, from whence he was 
recalled to England by the information that tho Scots, 
encouraged by his hbsence, were invading its northern 
counties. 

Hurrying home, Edward entered Scotland at the head 
of an immense army, during tho winter of 1355-^50. 
Jle had purchased Bailors right (and worthless enough 
it was) to the throne of that country ; and now, laying 
claim to Scotland by a double title—namely, the gift 
to him of tho country by one of its rival kings, and 
the acknowledgment of his feudal sovereignty by the 
other—he resolved to overcome all opposition, and awe 
or crush the people into a passive submission to his 
authority. He encamped at Roiburgh; and being 
tricked by one of the Scottish leaders into a truce of 
ten dajH, during winch time his countiymen were pre¬ 
paring for their defence, determined on a savage 
revenge. Ordering his army to advance, he burnt 
every town, village, church, and monastery within his 
march; an(^ continued his horrible progress as fer as 
Edinburgh, which alao was committed to the flames. 
This fearful invasion was long remembered by tho Scots 
as the ** Burnt Candlemas.” But Edward and his army 
BOOH felt the want of proviaLons; the country was so 


bare and desolate that it yielded nothing; and a fleet 
which he expected to arrive with supplies being dis¬ 
persed by a tempest, he was compelled to return to 
England, His invasioi^, had inflicted dreadful misery 
upon the Boots; but it brought him no advantage what¬ 
ever. 

Prince Edwanl and his army were suffered to re¬ 
main in Guienne without receiving any reinforcements; 
and it was not until the Midsummer of 1356 that young 
Edward undertook another expedition, with a small 
force of only 12,000 men, with which he penetrated as 
far US the Loire. It was about this time that Edward 
received tho odd name by which he is always remem¬ 
bered—the Black PiiiNCii:. It was bestowed upon him 
on account of his wearing black armour, which set off 
tho exceeding fairness of his complexion; and in the 
expedition of 1356, it was a sound of terror to tho 
French. The advance of the prince, aud the devasta¬ 
tion which tho march of an army through an enemy's 
country invariably causes, aroused John, tho French 
king; and oollectiDg an enormous army, he marched to 
intf^rcept the course of this scourge of Ids people, dotcr- 
mined, if possible, to overwhelm and extirpate him. 
The Black Prince very wisely kept out of his way; but 
aa every Frenchman detested the English, and refused 
to give them any information rospocting tho army of 
their king, the prince, by accident, came suddenly upon 
it in tho evening of tho 18tli of September, at Maii- 
perlius, a village near PoictieTS, Edward would wil¬ 
lingly have retreated; hut tho enemy spread them- 
gclves iu such a manner that ho was surrounded, and 
retreat rendered Imposstbio. *‘God help us I” he ex¬ 
claimed, *^w6 must no w con rider how wo can fight 
them,” 

Prince Edward's military talents were very great, and 
he placed his troops in admirable position; hut his 
army did not amount to more than 10,000 men, many 
of whom were GasconB, while the French possessed more 
than 60,000. On the morning of the 18th, Oardinal 
Perigord, a legate from the pope, arriveil at the soeno 
of the coming struggle, and did his best to bring about 
an accommodation without a battle. Representing to 
the Black Prince his extreme peril, he implored him to 
submit and treat for peace. Edward, who would wil¬ 
lingly have shunned the conflict, if he could have done 
BO without staining the brightness of his reputation, 
answered, Save my honour, and tho honour of my 
army, and I will listra to any reasonable termi.” The 
French king’s numbers made him confident of victory; 
thoreforo he would only consent to letting the English 
army pass, on condition fhat the prince and 100 of his 
knights of tho highest rank would surrender themselves 
as his prisoners. Edward would not submit to this; 
and his eoldiers loved him too vrell to purchase their 
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liberty at Buob a.prio^ eo the negotiatioa wai broken 
off, and both eidoa prepared for battle. 

The next morning, as the mn rose upon the fields and 
vineyards, the clang of trumpetfS sounded to arms. The 
English had ohosen a position ivhich could only be ap- 
proaohod by a narrow lane, down which the French 
cavalry poured to the attack; but they were saluted 
with such a flight of arrows from a body of English 
archers, who were concealed behind the hedges, that 
tJiey hesitated, fell into confusioD, and then retreated, 
leaving the lane blocked up with dead and dying men 
and hors^. At this moment a body of 600 archers and 
men of arms, liaving made a considerable circuit, fell 
upon the rear of the French army, and by an unexpected 
attack caused great confusion. A large detachment 
of tho army, under tho command of the Duko d’Orlcans, 
on perceiving this, was seized with a panic, and re¬ 
treated without siriking a blow. Thus, in a little while, 
two out of the three divisions into which John^a army 
was formed had taken to flight; tho third only, under 
tbo command of the king, atood firm. 

Even this diviaion was more numerous than the whole 
of the Eoglieh army; but the latter was so greatly en¬ 
couraged, that instead of entertaining fears for tho re¬ 
sult, the soldiers deemed victory certain. A bravo 
knight, named Sir John Cbandos, called out to tho 
Black Prince, “Sire, rido foiward ! tho day is yours; 
let us address ourBolvcs to otir adversary, the King of 
Franco; for around him lies all the strength of llio 
enterprise. Well I know that hU valiancy will not 
permit him to ilce, and he will become our prisonor, 
please <Jod and St. Gleorgc/’ The princo approved this 
counsel, and, with a loud shout, ho and his liorscmen 
dashed through tbo lane, and swept down like a torrent 
upon the French battalion. For a time the French 
stood firm, and the battle raged with terrible fierceness; 
tho air rang with tho clash of atcel, and was darkened 
by thick flights of arrows; but it was soon evident that 
victory was on tho side of tho English. King John 
stood with a battle-axe in hk hand, laying his enemies 
dead around him; but hie troops fell back, and he was 
left almost alone, though his youngest eon, a boy only 
sixteen years of age, still fought bravely by tho side of 
his father. The Frenob king was nearly exhausted, had 
already received two wounds on the face, and might 
easily have been slain j but tho Englidi, by whom he 
was surrounded, hesitated to kill tho unfortunate mon¬ 
arch, and called out to him to yield. Still he fought 
on with the courage of desperation, and would have 
fallen a victim to his temerity,'bad not a young knight, 
Dennis de Morbeoque, speaking in French, urged him 
to surrender. By the rules of chivalry it was thought i 
dishonourable for a king or noble, evon though over- 
pfArered, to yield to a ootnmoner, or indeed to any one | 


beneath their own rank. So the French king saidi 
« To whom shall I surrender f Where is my oouahi, 
the Prince of Wales «IIe is not here^'’ was the 
answer; ‘‘but surrender and I will oonduct you 
him.” ^ Who are you ?” hurriedly responded the king« 
“Dcimia de Morbeoque, a knight of Artois^” was the 
answer; “but t serve tho King of England, because 1 
am an exile front France, and have forfeited all I have 
there.” The French king and his brave young son 
then yielded. 

The Black Princo was resting in his tent after the 
fatigue of victory, when he heard of the capture of his 
distinguished foe. He met the fallen king, and treated 
him with every mark of respeot and sympathy; invited 
him to supper; and even waited upon him personally 
during that repast. At tho Bamo time, he endeavoured 
to soothe him by saying—“ Dear sir, do not make a 
poor meal because the Almighty God haa not gratified 
your wishes in tho event of this day; for he assured 
that my lord and father will show you every honour 
and friendship in his power, and will arrange your 
ransom so reasonably that you will henceforth always 
remain friends. In my opinion, you have ^use to bo 
glad that the success of this battle did not turn out as 
you desired; for you Imve this day acquired such high 
renown for prowess, that you have surpassed all the 
knights on your side. I do not, dear sir, say this to 
flatter you; for all those of our side who have been and 
observed tho actions of each party, have unanimously 
allowed this to be your due, and decree you the prize 
and garland for it.” The French king was touched by 
this generous behaviour; and said, that though he had 
lost the victory, it was bomo consolation to know that 
it was gained by a princo who posbesbed so much valou? 
and humanity. 

After tlio famous battle of Poictiers, which was 
fought on Monday, the 19th of September, 135C, the 
Black Prince and his army marched to Bordeaux, with¬ 
out any further attempt being made by tlio French 
cither to stop him efr to re-capturc their king. There 
he concluded a truce for two years with tlao Bauplitn 
Charles, and, in tho spring of the following year, 
carried his royal prisoner to London, which be entered 
on the 24th of May, 1357, amidst the applause of im¬ 
mense multitudes of people. 

In Jjondon, tho French king met another royal cap¬ 
tive^ David Bruce, the King of Scotland, who bad 
remained in easy imprisonment at tho Englisb court for 
a period of eleven years. But as King Edward found 
that Scotland still defied him, although its king was in 
his power, he consented to restore him liberty on 
roocivlng a ransom of 100,000 marks. This was agreed 
to; and in the month of Ootober, 1357, David returned 
to his native land. At the same time a truce for ten 
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years waa entered into between the two countries. 
David was unable to pay the whole ransom, and en¬ 
deavoured to discharge it by proposing that» if ho died 
^without children^ the King of England should succeed 
to the throne of Scotland. The parliament of that 
country instautly rejected bo unpatriotic a proposition ; 
and on David’s death, which took place in the year 
1371, ho was succeeded by his nephew; the Steward or 
Stewart of Scotland, from whom descended the family 
of the Stuarts, who, in after times, ascended the tbrono 
of England, and contributed many stirring ^pd tragical 
evonta to the pages of its history. King Edward never 
invaded Scotland again; and after years of violence 
and conquest, nothing remained to him of that country 
but the town of Berwick: such is the unprofitable 
nature of war. Had the wealth and energy which, 
during so many yeiirs, ho had lavished in heaping 
misery upon Scotland, in a vain effort to subdue it, 
been directed for the benefit of mankind, he would have 
been the most illustrious pliitanlhropist. 

The unfortunate French king was treated witli great 
courtesy by Edward, who, however, demanded an 
enormous ransom before he would set him at liberty. 
This ransom was to consist of a great sum of money, 
together with the restoration of Normandy, and all 
the French provinces which had been possessed by ' 
Henry IL, to the EnglUh king. .Tohn hesitated; the 
price was a heavy one; the surrender of so much of 
France to the enemies of his people would make him 
disliked, if not despised, by his subjects. On the other 
hand, France had fallen into a deplorable state of 
anarchy during his absence; his son Charles, the I 
dauphin (who assumed the royal power during his 
father's captivitywas defied by the King of Navarre, 
who also laid claim to the throne. The citizens of 
Paris thought this an excellent opportunity for the 
assertion of their liberties, and for restraining the 
despotic power of their sovereigns. The unpaid army 
lived by plundering the people; and a fearful insur¬ 
rection took place among tlic pcapantry, who liad for 
ages been treated little better than dog^, and who now 
rose against their oppressors, the nobles, numbers of 
whom they murdered in a shocking manner. As people 
are always cruel in proportion as they are ignorant, it 
is no wonder that these ruined and starving peasants 
committed many savage and revolting acus. The 
nobles and gentry soon retaliated; the peasants, in their 
turn, wt-n; attacked and slaughtered in heaps; those 
who fled being hunted down, and put to death like wild 
bcaBts. Fey things could exceed the miserable, dis¬ 
tracted state which France waa reduced. An Italian 
poet who visited it at the time, said—“ I could not 
believe that this was the same kingdom which I had 
once Been go rich and flourishing. Nothing presented 


itself to my eyes but a fearful solftudc, an extreme 
poverty, lands uncultivated, hoasee in ruins. Even the 
neighbourhood of Paris manifested everywhere markA of 
destruction and conflagnjtion* The streets are deserted; 
the roads overgrown with weeds; the whole is avast 
solitude.” All this was known to the captive king; ho 
longed to return and attempt to restore tranquillity to 
his distracted country; therefore he yielded to the de¬ 
mands of King bMward, and signed the treaty which 
was to lil>crate him. 

The signature of King John could not bind his 
people; and the dauphin and nobles of France disdain¬ 
fully rejected a trt\T.ty which they considered diBhonour- 
able to their country. Therefore John remained a 
prisoner, and Edward prepared for another invasion 
of France. In a little while, an army of more than 
100,000 men waa ranged beneath his banners; for the 
fierce, idle, and dissolute of all classes flocked, like bo 
many hungry wolves and vultures, to prey upon that 
defenceless land. In the November of 1359, Edward 
again entered France, Lantling at Calais, he advanced 
and ravaged tho provinces of Picardy and Champagne, 
and then laid siege to the city of Bheims. In tho 
magnificent cathedral of that place thr^kings of Franco 
were crowned; and it is said that Edward’s object in 
his endeavour to take it was, that his coronation, as 
sovereign of tho country, might bo performed there. 
Kheims was bravely defended; and having remained 
liefore tho city seven week??, Edward raised the siege. 

After plundering several smaU towns, he marched 
upon Burgundy, and extorted a fino of 50,000 marks 
from its duko, on condition of sparing that prcn-iuce. 
Other places saved themselves from his vengeance in a 
similar manner; and then the English marched upon 
Paris, and encamped before its gates. That pleasant 
historian, Froissart, gives the following account of tho 
manner in which tho army proceeded on its march r— 

“ I must inform you that the King of England and his 
rich lords were followed by carts laden with tents, 
pavilions, mills, and forges, to grind their corn and 
make shoes for their horaes, and everything of that sort 
which might bo wanting. For this effect there were 
upwards of 6,000 carts, each of them drawn by four 
good and strong horses, which had been transported 
from England, Upon these carts, also, were many 
vessels and small boats, made surprisingly well of boiled 
leather; they were largo enough to contain throe men, 
to enable them to fieh any lake or pond, whatever might 
be its size: and they were of great use to the lords and 
barons' during Lent: but’ the commonalty made use of 
what provi&iotiB they could get. The king had, besides, 
thirty falconers on horseback, laden with hawks; sixty 
couple of strong hounds, and as many greyhounds; so 
that every day he took the pleasuro of hunting or fish- 
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log} either by }and or water. Many lords bad their 
hawks and hounds as well as the king.’* Paris was too 
well defended for Edward to besiege, and too well stored 
with provisions to be reduced by a blockade; for the 
dauphin had spent all his energies in rendering it a 
secure retreat for himself. Edward challenged the 
dauphin to lead out his troops and tight him; but that 
prinoo had no intention of exposing himself to the 
chances of such an unequal conlobt, and he very pru¬ 
dently remained wlioro lio was. A want of provisions 
then caused tlie Eoglish king to retire; and ho led his 
army towards Brittany, abandoning tho almost barren 
country to the fury of luB now Imlf-stuLvod boldicr^. 
The misery they had occasidiiod began to recoil upon 
themselves; hundreds of men and borhes dropped dead 
from hunger, fatigue, and hickncbs, and left their bones 
to whiten on the land they had so cruelly afUictcd. 

All this time negotiation'^ for pc^acc coutintiod ; but 
Edward insisted upon the terms which he had proposed 
to the captive King John; and os the French fctill re¬ 
fused to uccedo to them, no amicable arrangement 
could be made. At length tho bravo Duke of Lan- 
ca&ter, touched with pity, persuaded Edward to listen 
to terms of a milder and iiioro acccptablo character, 
lie said—ily lord, this war which you aro carrying 
on in Iho kingdom of France is wonderful to all men, 
and not too favourable to you. ‘I'oiir people ate the 
only guintTs by it, for you are wasting your time. 
Considering everything, if you persist in it, it may last 
your life; and it uppours to me doubtful if ever you 
will succeed to the extent of your wishes; I would 
leooinmeud, therefore, whilst you have the power oi 
closing it honourably, to accept tho i>ropo’^als wliieli 
have bt'Cn offered to you; for, iny lord, wo may lose 
more in ono day than we have gained in twenty years,” 
Tho king was much attached to tho Duke of Lancaster, 
who was his cousin, and this advico had a groat offecl 
upon him. A dreadful storm which occurred shortly 
afterwards, attended by thunder and lightning, and 
hailBiones bo large tliat many of the soldiers were 
killed by them, also had an effect in suftening his 
mind. Edward feared that this tempest was an 
announcement of Clod’s angor against bis cruel and 
devastating career, or else that the day of judgment 
was at hand. Turning himself towards the church of 
the Virgin Mary at Cliartre-s ho fell upon his knees, 
and vowed that bo would accept terms of peace. 

The oon^pact whidi was entered into hy the two 
nations, is known as the Pedee of Bretigny, because it 
was agreed to at that place.' It was concluded on the 
'8th of May, 1360; and by it Edward renounced his 
claim to the crowu of France, and also to tho terri¬ 
tories of Normandy, Anjou, and Alaine. In oxchangc 
for these great concessions, he was to receive the entire 


sovereignty of Guienne, Poiotou^ Saintangie^ Agenoii, 
tho Limousin, Perigord, Tbouars, PonthieUt Cialaia, and 
Guisnes. These he was, and iiis succefisora were^ to^ 
possess, without yielding any homage for them to the 
kings of France. It was also agreed that 3,000,0(fo 
crowns of gold, equal to £1,500,000 of our present 
money, should bo given as a ransom for the French 
king. This gseut sum was to be paid in instalmenti 
extending over a period of six years, and twenty-five 
barons and fifty-two rich citizens wero surrendered as 
hostages,^that this and other parts of the treaty should 
bo ftilfillcd. It was some time before the business was 
concluded; but in October tho French king was 
restored to hia liberty; and although Edward had 
proved a dangerous enemy to him, the two mouarchs 
purled with mutual prufesnioDs of respect and esteem. 

The French king was an honourable man; and, 
althouj^h not uustained by some vices, he Iiad obtained 
from bis ftubjecU tho title of John tho Good, Finding 
liiujhclf unable to pay his runbom, and opposed by his 
boiis and nobles when ho wi^hed to mako over to 
Edward tho provinces stipulated in the treaty, he re¬ 
solved on returning to England, and e^pplainiog his 
difticulticB to its bovereign. His courtiers btrongly ad¬ 
vised him aguiubi this noble but romantic stop, and 
urged that Edward might, perhaps, again detain him 
us a prisoner. The robolute monarch grandly answered, 
that though good faith wero bauibhed from the rett of 
j the earth, she ought still to retain her habitation in the 
breasts of princes. Proceeding to Lomiun, lie was 
ri eeived by Edward with f-vory maik of respect and 
, aileeUou, and lodged in tho Maroy Palace, where he 
I Ij.id lived during hn eaptivily. His troubled cotirso 
was marly ended. Shortly after his arrival ho fell 111; 
and on the 8th of April, ]3li4, ho died. His melan¬ 
choly end excited great sympathy among the English 
nobles. Some French hibtorians have accused him of 
coming to England to vibit a lady whom they say he 
lovetl, and not to satisfy his honourable scruples. Tliis 
uugcnrroua statement is not supported by facts; and is 
rendered the more nnlikoly when it is considered that 
he was in lus fifty-sixth year. 

The French king was succeeded by his eldest son, 
who was crowned as Charles V, In the early part of 
Ills reign France waa overrun by vast Imnde of soldiers, 
or ratlicr robbers, who called themselves “Companies^ 
of Adventure/’ They consibtod of outcasts from every 
country of Europe, who, in timea of war, sold their 
services to tho highest bidder, and great numbem of 
tbom had been in the pay of King Edwatd. After tlie 
treaty of Bretigny those men refused W.lay down tlicir 
nimt>, and return to peaceful labour; indeed, it is voiy 
likely they were unfit for it. They were so numerous 
as to be able to defy the Uw^ and, on several occasions, 
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even fleft ated the troops of the French king in rognlar 
hat f IcF, When not occupied in fighting, tlioy supported 
* thomBelvoe by plunder, and thue proved the curee of the 
knd, and an enormous impediment to its trantpiillity. 

As Charles could not subdue the troubleBomo 
marauders, lio hit upon an excollcnt plan for getting 
them to abandon his country, and carry on their depro* 
dations elsewhere. Castille was ruled by* an. abominable 
tyrant, named Pedro tbo Cruel, who had been guilty of 
fro many cruelties and murdors, that his subjects, 
headed by his half-)»rother Enriciue, Count <jf Trasta- 
mara, rose in insurrectioa against him, Pedro subdued 
them, and Enrique fled to Franco for protection. 
Among other slacking crimes, Pedro had lately 
poisoned his wife, Plaucho of Bourbon, feister of the 
French queen. This indured Charlcn to adopt tbo 
cauhc of Enricjue, and he succeeded in persuading the 
Companies of Adventure to follow that princo to 
Castille, for tlie purpose of placing him upon the 
throne instead of his savage brother. Any scheme 
tlmt offered a chance of plunder waa to tbo ta^to of 
these military vagabonds; so, putting themselves under 
the command of a chioftain, named Bertrand du (lues- 
din, they marehed with Don Enrique against Pedro, 

Tbo Frcncli king gladly gave a sum of money towards 
tho enterprifeo, and tho popo also promiccd 200,000 
Hvres, and to absolve the soldiers beforehand of all tlio 
crimes they might commit. Du Gue^^clin, then fore, 
went with his army directly to Avignon, whero the 
pope kept his court, and demanded tho money. This 
the latter hcritatod about paying; but he readily 
offered tho absolution, which, of courec, cost him 
nothing. Du GucscHn answered abruptly—T be¬ 
lieve that my fellows may make a shift to do 
without your absolution; but tbo money is really 
iLcceseary.” Thus pressed, tho pontiff extorted a large 
bum from tho inhabitants of tlio city and neighbour¬ 
hood, and offered it to Du (lucsclin, Tho generous 
t:oldier replied—“It is not my purposo to oppr(^?s the 
innocent people. The pope and bis cavdinals can easily 
*paro such a sum from their own coffers. This money 
T inriht mu^t bo restored to the owners; should they bo 
defrauded of it, I shall myself return from tho other 
Mo of the Pyrenees, and oblige you to mako them 
^ rcNtiUdion/’ Tho head of tbo church was com polled to 
' submit, and he paid the money from his own treasuiy. 
Cruel people are frequently cowardly: this has been 
recognised almost as a rule, and Don Pedro was no 
•zceptioii to it; he Hed from the approach of Du 
GuescHu without waiting to fight a battle; and, pro¬ 
ceeding to Bordeaux, whore the Black Prince was 
residing, implored his protection and assistanoe. It is 
not to EdwaiiSv credit that he took the part of P^dro j 
but it appears ho uondiderod him an iujuad boveroigu, 


unjustly driven from hia tlirono, and, consequently, 
undertook to restore him. It B^tna, also, this prince 
was BO uscii to the excitement of war, that be could not 
Uvo happily without it. Beaides, the French king, as 
wo have shown, had undertaken tho cause of Don 
Enrique, and that decided the Black Prince in favour 
of tho cruel Don Pedro. Bo difficult £b it to root out 
long-chorishod animosities. 

Prince Edward's views were approved of by his father, 
and the Black Prince speedily led an English army 
into Bpain, Ho was met near Hajara, on the 3rd of 
April, 1367, by Don Enrique, with an army said to 
amount to 100,000 men, or three times as many as 
wore ranged beneath the English standards. In the 
beginning of the battle, Enrique's brother, and a largo 
j division of his army, fled without striking a blow; this 
contributed to damp Ibc spirits of tho rest, aud, in the 
end, Edward obtained a decided victory; aud Pedro 
tbo Cruel was placed upon his throne again. True to 
his savage nature, he wanted to slaughter tho great 
number of prisoners who had been taken in the engage¬ 
ment ; but tho more generous English princo was 
shocked at fcucb a proposal, and would not permit it, 
Edward soon foun<l that, to a^bibt the worthless is to 
n-ap ingratitude; for baso minds aro always tainted 
with that ignoble vice, Don Pedro refused payment 
and supplies of provisions to that very army which had 
raised him f;^om the dust, and placed the rugal diadetii 
again upon bis distingui^^hed brow. Thus, after 
accomplishing a brlUiaut victory, tho Kuglibh soldiers, 
half starved and Buffering from tho effects of tho 
climate, were compelled lo return to Guienne. During 
this oxpcditiou, tho Black Princo himself was seized 
with tliat fatal disorder which, a few years later, laid 
liim in a premature grave. But Pedro did not live 
long to triumph in hie ingratitude. About a year after¬ 
wards he was stabbed by Enrique in a coufercnco which 
took place between them, and tho latter then ascended 
the throne of Castillo. 

Princo Edward had contracted groat debts by his 
Spanisli expedition; and, to discharge them, ho was 
com polled to lay heavy taxes upon the French proviuces 
hciciuging to tbo English, over which ho ruled as 
sovereign. To those taxes the people refused to submit; 
and some Gascon nobles appealed to the French king as 
their superior lord. Charles was still smarting from 
the wrongs Franca had received from the English; for 
some years he bad been waiting for an opportunity of 
retaliation, and now that opportunity seemed to have 
arrived. Tho great and* onoe terrible Edward had 
grown old, and age had robbed him of the energy and 
vigour of former years. He seemed desirous of spend¬ 
ing tho remainder of bis life in peace; and his warlike 
son had become a melancholy invalid. It was evideut 
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that he alFo was ‘travelling to that land of repose and 
silence, from which none ever return. 

These events were not lost upon tho French king; 
and having secretly made preparations for war, he 
summoned tho Black Prince, as his vassal, to appear at 
Paris, and justify his conduct to his subjects. By the 
treaty of Brotigny, when peace was made between 
England and France, tho king of the latter country 
gave up all claim to homage from the kings of England 
for the lands they hold in Franco, It was agreed that 
they should he no longer regarded as vassals of the 
French crown, but rule Guienneand the other provinces 
ceded to them as indopcTidcat sovereigns, Ro that in 
summoning Prince Edward as his vassal, Charles was 
putting forward a claim which ho had but recently 
solemnly aliandoned, Ilis object was to create a 
dispute j and the Black Prince, who perfectly under- 
btood it, replied that he would shortly appear at Paris ; 
hut that it should be at tho head of <50,000 men. 

The English king seemed averso to a renewal of the 
war; but when Charles invaded tho territories the 
English possessed in France, it reused his former spirit; 
and again a<<.suming his title as king of that country, 
ho hciit reinforcements to the Black Prince, under the 
command of hia 80n John, afterwards well known in 
history as John of Gaunt, and then created Duke of 
l^ancafttor, in the place of tho king’s cousin, who was 
dead, but who had given such excellent advice to 
Edward at Chartres, about making peace with France, 
Charles was a prudent monarch: he obtained from 
his hubjects tho name of Charles tho Wi'^e, and he had 
timed his aggression wcIL* his troops first fell upon 
and took Puntliicu, after which the people of AbKwille, 
St, Valori, Kuo, and Crotoy threw tjpon their gates, and 
yielded bubmission to the French sovereign, Limoges, 
the capital of tho Limousiu, threw off its allegiance to 
the English, and welcomed tho French within its walla. 
This highly incensed Prince Edward, for it was a place 
on which ho had coDferred many benefits, Haiaing 
himself upon Iiis bed, to wliich disease had confined 
him, ho BWoro by the soul of hia father that ho would 
ro-take tho town, and put all its luhabitantB to death. 
He instantly laid siege to the devoted town; and, 
although too ill to stand, caused himself to be carried 
about in a litter, and thus directed tho operatioDS. For 
a month the stout old walls resisted ovary attempt to 
batter them down; but when a breach was made, the 
English soldiers rushed in, and moQ, women, and 
children wore slaughtered without mercy. Tho almost 
dying prince was carried through the streets in hts 
litter; and trembling, unarmed men, and women with 
dishevelled hair, and eyes starting with terror, threw 
themselves in his path, and cried aloud for pity; but 
the stem cadaverous conqueror went on, heedl^s of the 


shrieks and groans of anguish which rose ou all sides 
around him, and left them to their fate. Tho near, 
prospect of his own death seemed to harden his heart j 
and he who was once so humane in victory, and genofoila 
to the fallen, then becamo pitiless and rigid as a marble 
statue. A few knights only he spared from the general 
massacre; but it was from admiration of their dosperate 
bravery, rather than a sense of compassion; all others 
perished in one promiscuous butchery, and then tho 
town itself was set on fire, and becamo a ftcrco rod 
funeral p^rc to tho mounds of blood-stained and mangled 
dead. This sad deed ended the military career of the 
Black Prineo; his star was struggling amid encroaolung 
darkness, and in a few years he was to follow tho viclimB 
of his savage wrath. In hope that tho air of his native 
country might restore liim, ho cau'sed himself to he 
carried to England, and left his affairs in Franco in a 
tottering and ruinouH condifion. 

Tho military bucceases which tho English had hitherto 
obtained over the French were now to meet a reverse. 
In the month of June, 1372, an Englibli fleet, which 
King Edward had sent to France, under Uie command 
of tho Earl of Pembroke, wa^i met, near Itdchcllc, by a 
Spanish fleet of superior strength, and totally defeated. 
The English fought dcsijerately; for they had atnady 
began to coD'^ider the sea as their uattiral element; but 
they were over-matched, and every ship was sunk or 
eaptiircd. King Edward, forgetting his age, then em¬ 
barked with an army ; hut tho weather was so tempes¬ 
tuous, that after being detained in port for some time 
by contrary winds, ho abandoned the expedition, Sir 
Bobert Knowles, with 30,000 Eoldiers, marehtd from 
Calais to the gates of Paris, and devas>tuted the county 
by the way; but the prudent French king would not 
risk a battle; the Englihli found the towns all closed 
ami fortified, and they could only wreak their fury upon 
tho land. The Duke of Lancaster then marched almost 
from one end of France to the other; but the French, 
instead of fighting, only hung upon his rear, and 
slaughtered all stragglers from the army, Charles hud 
secured the services of Du Gucsclin, tho famous and 
skilful general, who had fought in Spain and against 
Don Pedro; and he inanaged so well that King Edward 
was glad to enter into a truce, after having lost all his 
ntimorouH con<iue&ts in France, except Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Calais.—This is commonly tho result of 
victories- Territory won by violence is, as it deserves 
to be, frequently lost by it also. 

The Black Prince seemed to get better after bis re¬ 
turn to England, and ho recovered bo far fts to be able 
to take a considerable part in patliametftary business. 
His activity was spent in opposition to his father, who, 
in hia old age, had grown somewhat indifferent to tho 
intcreats of hia people* Ho left most of tho husiness of 
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tha state to hi¥ Bon, tlie Duke of Lancaster^ who was 
much disliked} and eyeu suspected of a design to set 
aside the sou of the Black Prince, and obtain the 
suQcession to the crown for hinasclf. To Batiefy the 
people on this subject} the king declared, in parliament, 
that his grandson, Prince Ilichard, was te inherit hia 
crown. Edward*s good queen, Philippa, had been dead 
aomo years, and the old king had sinco attached himsolf 
to a beautiful but profligate young woman, named 
Alice Pierce or Perrers- She was very plcaSing in her 
conversation, as well as graceful in herself; and Edward 
doted on her so much, that he was quite unt^a^y in her 
absonee, and ho even l>estowed upon her the costly 
jewels which had belonged to his dead queen. Her 
groat influence over him aroused the di^Iiko of the 
nation against her to such an extent, that tho parlia¬ 
ment threatened her with banishment. 

Another event soon absorbed the minds of Englislimen 
and filled them with sorrow. This was the death of tho 
Black Prince, who !>reathed his last on tho 8th of June, 
1376, regretted, and indei^d loved, by the whole of the 
nation. His great talent^, courage, and military glory 
had much endeared him to tho people, lie was not 
free from those cruelties which usually slain the 
characters of conquerors; but he seems generally to 
have been humane, generou-^, and affectionate. It is 
said that bin manners were exceedingly affable and 
winning; and it is certain that bis death was felt as a 
great national calamity. To thin day his memory has 
been praised by historians, and cherished with admira¬ 
tion by his countrymen. This distingui.died prince died 
in the forty-sixth year of his age, and loft but one son, 
a boy of ten years old* 'J^ie body of the deceased warrior 
W^is carried, with great state, to Canterbury, and buried 
in the cathedral there. His old, battered, rusty helmet 
it btill suspended above bis tomb. 

Scarcely more than a year after the death of hib brave 
son. King Edward bitnsolf went to bis long rcbtiug-pkcc; 
but before that event occurred, a humble parish priest 
rose up in England, and began that great htrugglo 
against ignorance and superstition which, nearly two 
centuries later, ended in the Iteformation. His name 
was John do Wycliffc, or Wiclif, for it is diffi^rcutly 
tpelt—a name that will always be honourably remem¬ 
bered in England, as that of the first dibtingutslied re¬ 
former of the errors of the Koman church. A short 
account of his life should be contained in every history 
of this country. 

He was born about lUe year 1324, in tbo parish from 
wbicli ho toc^k his name, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
After being (^heated at Oxford, ho becamo a priest; 
and when in^ his thirty-second year, attracted great 
notice by writing a book against the corruptions of 
Home, called The L<ist Age of the Church* Sixteen 


years later he took tbo degree of doctor of divinity, and 
obtained considerable distinction as an excellent public 
lecturer on theology. About that time Pope Q-re- 
gory XI, was exerting h^sclf to make King Edward 
perform the homage and pay the tribute to Romo that 
had boon promieod by the weak tyrant, John, but had 
been laUerly neglected. Amongst other means, tho 
pontiff employed a learned monk to write a work in 
favour of this claim, Wycliffc, who saw the worldliness 
and ambition of the great head of tho church, immedi¬ 
ately wrote an answer, which gained him the patronage 
of the Duke of Lancaster, and a presentation from the 
king to the rectory of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire* 
Having occasion to go to Romo, he was confirmed in 
his opinions about the abuses of its church, and after¬ 
wards gpoko very boldly against tho pope, both to his 
friends and in his public Irctnres; and on all occasions 
lie defended the authority of the crown against the 
avarice and usurpations of the church. This gained 
him many enemies among those idle priests who loved 
corrupt ion, and hated all reforms; so they collected a 
number of passageH from his sermons and lectures, 
which they called heretical; that is, containing opinions 
opposed to those of tho church; and theso passages they 
scut to Home for the inspection of the pope. As 
WycUffe was a triitljful, enlightened man, much be¬ 
yond the Rpirit of his age, and the passages, no doubt, 
contained opinions not then commonly understood, the 
pope, of course, condemned them, ami sent letters to 
tho Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, to seize and imprison the man who had been pre¬ 
sumptuous enough to write them. 

These prelates, therefore, cited WyclifTo to appear 
before them at St, Paul’s, and answer for his conduct. 
On tho appointed day the cathedral was crowded; for 
at that time heresy was new in England, and the 
people wore taught to consider it a profane and wicked 
thing. When the bold reformer appeared, in company 
with bis patrons, the Duke of Lancaster and Earl 
Percy, they were scarcely able to obtain an entrance on 
account of the dense throng* The Bishop of London 
censured the duko for supporting a heretic, upon which 
the duke broke out into a violent passion, and threatened 
to drag tho bishop from the church by the hair of his 
head* As may be supposed, a great uproar followed, and 
tho meeting soon broke up in confusion. This time the 
people sided with the prelates^ and, rushing from St. 
Paul’s, attacked the Savoy Palace, wliere the Duko of 
Lancaster lived, and reversed his arms as those of a 
traitor* Their excitement was m great, that they even 
murdered an unfortunate priest whom they took for 
Earl Percy in disguise; and so much tumult followed, 
that the debates in parliament were interrupted, and 
the king himself was obliged te interfere to restore 
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tranquillity. This was in the early part of 137 7, the 
last year of Edvard’s reign. 

The remainder of Wycliffe’s life was passed 'during 
the time of Bichard II.; biit^ as the great events of 
history do not bring him again into notice, it will bo 
well to mention what is necessary to be further told 
altout him. The following year (1378) he was sum¬ 
moned by tho bishops to appear before them in the 
cbapel of Lambeth Palace; but tbo people bad then 
changed their opinions, and began to regard WyclifTe 
as a wise and religions reformer, and they forced their 
way into the cbapel in such numbers, and wore such 
threatening looks, that tho bishops were seriously 
alarmed. Thoy were relieved from tliis embarrassing 
position by the arrival of a messenger from the motlicr 
of tho young king, forbidding them to proceed any 
further with tho cause. Shortly afterwards tho popo 
died; and thus, for a time, tho reformer escaped 
further persecution. Ho then continued working at 
the groat labour of his life, (he translation of tho Bible 
into English. Tho Bible used by tho church was in 
Latin; and thus it was a sealed book to nearly tbo 
whole nation. Tbegospels bad been translated into the 
Saxon, and so had several outlines and paraphrases of 
particular books; but tho Bible, as a whole, could only 
1)6 read by tho priests. Printing was not invented unt il 
the next century; but many copies of WycliflFe’s Bible 
wore written and circulated during his life. 

He had previously written a work On the Tntth and 
Meanintf of Sn-iitfure ; in which ho maintained that 
the Bible was the solo guide in all religious doctrines; 
that it was to he followed without regard to the tradi¬ 
tions of the church ; and that every one had a right to ; 
read and judge concerning it for themselves. That it 
was not a hook for priests alone, but for tho people i 
not for a singlo people, but for the whole world; and 
that in its sacred pages ** all truth is either expressed 
or implied.” Ho added, that wo should follow “the 
law of God and of reason more than that of our popes 
and cardinals; so much so, that if wo had a hundred 
popes, and if all the friars were cardinals, to the law 
of the gospel wo should bow more than to all this 
multitude.” 

Wycliffe also lectured against the doctrine of trao- 
substantiation j that is, the doetrine which teaches 
that, in tho sacrament of the Lord's Supper, the con- 
aeciated bread and wine is miraculously transformed 
into the actual body and blood of tho Saviour. WyolifFe’s 
lectures on this subject raised such a storm against him, 
that he was compelled to retract bis opinions, and was, 
even then, deprived of his rectory at Lutterworth. In 
after-times, hundreds of pure-minded and heroic mon 
and women were burnt to death at the stake for hold¬ 
ing bis opinions upon this sulyect. In the year 1383, 


3 the reverend reformer was seised by paralysis; but li« 
recovered so far as to be able to fulfil his clerical duties 
* The next year he had a second stroke, wbioh rendered 
f him speechless, and he died two days afterwards. JIf 
3 was one of the most remarkable men of his agej 
1 which was an age of strong minds and stirring events, 
and one of preparation for the great work of reforma¬ 
tion that followed it. Thirty years after tho death ol 
Wycliffe, the high dignitaries of the Roman church had 
Ills bones ifiig up from the grave, as those of a heretic; 
and committed to the fiames. Then, coUcoting the 
I n'^hes, they cast them, in scorn, into a little stream 
which ran into tho lovely river Avon—a mean and 
hitter insult that the effect of his writings well avenged. 

To return to Ring Edward.—In the January of 1377 
ho completed the fiftieth year of his reign, and, in 
cclohration of it, proclaimed a pardon for all minor 
offences. In tho latter part of his life ho sunk into 
apathy, if not into dotage; and four months after the 
fiftieth anniversary of his coronation, he expired at his 
beautiful manor of Sheen, now the town of Richmond. 
In his last moments he was deserted by his relatives 
and courtiers; and it is said (hat even Alice Pierce, 
his beautiful mistress, after stealing a diamond ring 
from his finger, abandoned him also. At the moment 
of his death no one was with him but a faithful priest; 
all tbo courtiers and attendants of this once mighty 
sovereign were crowding to offer their services to hie 
successor. Edward died on tbo 2Ut of June, in bis 
sixty-fifth year. He had a numerous family, several of 
whom preceded him to the grave. Those who survived 
him were Lionel, Duke of Clarence; John, Duke of 
Lancaster, called John of Gaunt, in allusion to tho 
place of his birth ; Edmund, Earl of Cambridge,*after¬ 
wards Duke of York; and Thomas, Earl of Bucking¬ 
ham, afterwards Duke of Glonce-tcr. Edward also left 
four daughters, Isabella, Joan, Mary, and Margaret. 

The third Edward was a king of great courage and 
abilities. Ho experienced several reverses; and some 
of Ills victories (particularly the one of Crccy) were the 
result of tho mismanagement of his enemies rather than 
of his own skill in war. His reputation as a soldier 
was also increased by tbo great military talent of his 
son, the Prince of Wales. His wars with France and 
Scotland, though they may have added to the national 
military fame, were unjust, because tbey were aggres¬ 
sive. Tho only thing that can be said in justification 
of them is, that they prevented conspiracies against 
him by his powerful and turbulent barons at borne. In 
this light, some excuse may be found for them; but, in 
a moral point of view, tbey cannot be'.defended; and 
they produced no advantages even to the yictors. They 
compelled Edward to apply frequently to his parliament 
for money, and thus enabled it to wrest from him many 
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valuable conces&ious to Kng^Ueli liberty; ]\[agna CImrta 
was confirmed fifteen timeii during bis reigu^ and tbo 
law dgaitLst treaBou was rendered more simpio and mer¬ 
ciful- His govemmoni, Ihough an arbitrary one, was, 
in moat FeapeetB, prudent» usually just, and always 
vigorous. He was an ambitious prince; but, eon- 
bidering the practices of that ago, certainly not a cruel 
one, Hifl intendod beverity to the burgesses of Calais is 
the most reprehonsiblo in this respect; but he suflferod 
himself to be persuaded from that ftavago design. In 
his manners he was generous and ufTable, and his cha¬ 
racter was unstained by any petty tyranny* Altogether, 
England prosj>ered under bin government, and luBtorlans 
generally spook of his reign us an interesting and glorious 
period. 


The nohility, gentry, mid nil others who could nfTord 
it, indulged, duriug tins ic4gn, in great extravagance of 
dress and luxuiy (jf living* This wan a nceef^^ary con- 
Bcquence of tho giudual oxtcn&itm of commerce nnd 
industry, and couseqin ntly of wraith. Jjuxury in living, 
and expein^e in dics^, when not indulged in to the neglect 
of necessary duties, are both conclucive to tho pro'^perity 
of u country; lait this our ancestors of tliat ago did 
not understand, and several laws were made to check 
wbnt was looked upon as niiseliif vou^ piodigality. No 
persons who pORsC'^sed less than a hundred a year were 
allowed to wear any ornaments of gold or silver, or any 
drc'^'^es of silk; while seiA^ants were prohibited from 
eating meat or fish more than once a day, and their 
masters (no matter what was their rank or wealth) were 
not to have more than two courses at dinner or supper, 
or more than three dishes to each course. Thch*^ foolish 
laws (as we now decnV them, though, when enacted, 
they were dmned quite tho reverse) were frequently 
broken, and soon came to >>e disusccK It scemH that in 
dress people were just as fanciful then as now: indeed 
human nature is always the same; our fuhhious chnngc, 
but our feelings remain unaltered* It would he absurd 
to EiippoBc that people in those times did not possess a 
little vanity as well as ourselves; but they did not 
possess the same means of gratifying it, nor always the 
same tat^te in doing so* The Scots, who were not quite 
BO wealthy as their English neighbours, ridiculed this 
love of iineiy, and some nortbem wit of that lime ono 
day fixed the following lines upon the door of St. Peter’s 
Clmrch, at Stangate:— 

# 

” LongboardB hcartleBS, 

Pointed hoods w itlees; 

Gay coats gmcelesH, 

Make England thriftlcas.” 


Many nobles and men of rank still 'remained exceed¬ 
ingly ignorant; they studied to fit themselves for w4r, 
rather than to acquire that information which is now 
considered necessary to fiyerj one who moves in any 
public or honourable station. An amuBing instance of 
this ignoranco is related by Bobert of AveBbiiry, one of 
our old chroniclers. The pope, iu tho year 1344, created 
I^ouis of Spain Prince of the Fortunate lelaiids—mean¬ 
ing the Canaries, thou but newly discovered. The 
Englihh ambasaador and his rotioue, rebiding at Rome, 
were heized with alarm and astonishment. They had 
never heard of the Fortiiimto Inland*!; and, after de¬ 
but ing together, came to tho conclusion that they could 
he no other tlian England and Ireland ; and, with this 
improsbion, tliey hurried home, to tell King Edward 
that tho pope had actually presumed to give away his 
dominions. Of course tho absurd mistake was booh 
explained; but so ilbinformcd and hasty an ambassador 
might have caused much mischief. Yel, fn spite of 
this ignoranco on the part of those who'-e duty it was 
to have Inrcn better informed, a desire for iiistnietion 
wa'j springing up among a part of tho people. Speed 
tcHfl UR, that thei'C were tlien 30,000 students in tho 
univerrity of Oxford alone. A modem hi dorian in¬ 
quires,What wati the occupation of alt these young 
men ? ” and then tarcastically, but no doubt very truth¬ 
fully, t buy answers Jiis own quebtion—**To learn very 
bad Latin, and blill worse logic,” 

III tlio reign of Edward III., lived tho famous ancient 
English poet, (Jeoffrey Chaucer, who is regarded as tho 
father of Jilnglish literature, and has even been called tho 
Homer of this country. The hibtory of a nation is, in 
fact, a collcclioD of biographies, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, of its greatest and most illustrious people: 
a brief account of Chaucer is therefore indispensable. 
Though the conduct of kings and queens, warriors and 
nobleb, gre atly infiucnccs tho condition of a people, and 
goes a long way towards producing their happiness or 
miRcry, so that upon it tho national honour and pros¬ 
perity mainly depends, it docs not form the national 
character. That work is left to tlio teachers of tho 
people, and to tho&e who seek to diffuse instruction and 
infoimation by their writings; and whose iufluenoe, 
through tho press, is now bo widely extended. When 
the literature of a country is of a wise and healthful 
kind, it improves the minds and elevates the tastes of a 
people; if, on the contrary, it be corrupt and depraved^ 
it tends to debase them. Many a writer who may have 
lain in bis grave, as Chaucer has, for four ceoturiefl and 
a-half, has, through his noble thoughts, strengthened 
the characters, formed tho* principles, and elevated the 
minds of tho generation in which he lived; and his 
works now tend to have the same offcct on thoso who 
read them. The memory of the intellectually illus- 
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irioufl Aoixdf therefore, should alrays he reverenced^ for 
our debt to them is great; as it is to the public in¬ 
structors of our own times. 

Chaucer was a public instructor of the ago in which 
ho lived. Some doubt has boon entertained as to the 
precise year in which he was bom, but it is generally 
admitted to be in 1323. Some aay that hia father was 
a knight; some that lie was a vintner; and others that 
he was a merchant. At a proper ago, Chaucer entered 
the university of Cambridge, but afterwards finished hia 
education at Oxford* Ho then travollod abroad for a 
few years, aftor which ho became one of the pages of 
tho king- In tliis position his abilities attmoted the 
attention and patronage of John of Gaunt, the cele¬ 
brated Duke of Lancaster. The poot was afterwards 
made shicld-bearor to his sovereign—an office long 
since dlbiised ami forgotten; and, finally, comptroller 
of the customs, in the port of London, for wool, wool- 
fclls, and hides. Tho profits arising from this office 
made him a very wealthy man; but he was also ex¬ 
ceedingly industrious; for although ho kept all tho 
accotinfs of it himself, yet ho found a great deal of time 
fur study and wrU nig poetry. His poems are numerous 
and v< ry long. They cont-ibt of The Canterbury Tales^ 
his greatest woik, and which, though unfinished, con¬ 
tains moro tlian 17,000 verges; The Romaunt of the 
Itofic; Troilus and CrssciiU; The House of Fame; 
Chaucer'^H Dream; Ihe Book of the Duvhess; The 
Flower and the Leaf; The Gout^ of Love; Ac. 

Jiis writings are now somewhat difficult to read, as 
the Knglish language has undergone many changes and 
improvements hincehis time; but theroeau bo no doubt 
of their great merit, and by many they are considered 
M only second to tho works of the groat poet, William 
Shakspoarc, Chaucer certainly posamed a vivid fancy, 
was a great observer, and his descriptions of character 
and costume aro clobO and liumorous, but tedious 
to u modem car. The antiquo language in which 
he wrote eoarccly looks liko tho English of our own 
day at all; though in tho following often-quoted 
liucK, Speiibcr cclchiutcs it for its purity and English 
character:— 

Dan Chaucer, well qf uttd<‘fPdf 

On Famo’s otornal bead-roll worthy to ho fil’d; 

Old Dan Chaaoer^ in whose gentle spright, 

The puro well-head oi poetry did dwell/’ 

Chaucer inclined to the religious opinions of Wyoliffe; 
and during tho reign of Biohard II., got into some 
political troubles, which compelled him for a time to 
fly tho country. Ho was afterwards resioFed to favour, 
and died during the reign of Henry IV., at the 
advaticed age of sovonty-two. Ho was buried in 
WcbtminBtcr Abbey, and a Latin epitaph placed over 


the grave, of which the following lines aro a trans¬ 
lation t — 

** Of Euglbh bards who sang the sweetest strains, # , 
Old Geoffrey Ohauesr now this tomb contams; 

For his death’s date, if roadisr thou should’fct coll, 

Look but beneath, aud it will tell thoe all, 

25th October, 1400.” 

During the reign of Edward III. a now moans of 
destruction began to bo used in warfare : this was gun¬ 
powder. Cannons, taid to bave been introduced in 
1338, are supposed to bavo been first used hj English 
soldiers at tbo battle of Creoj; though, if they wero 
(which is doubtful), they were not prominently employed, 
and did not contribute much towards obtaining that 
romarkiiblo victory. They were used at tho siego «f 
Calais, A,l>. 1347. Tho original cannons wero clumsy 
and uncouth; some of them being made of iron rods 
soldered together, and hound round with iron rings; 
whilo others wore composed of thin shoots of iron, 
rolled up and hold firmly together in tho same manner. 
Instead of lead or iron shot, stone balls wer^ discharged 
from them, and a very small (juantity of powder was 
used, for fear that the guns might burst. They did 
burst sometimes, and killed those around them; so, as 
yet, the English preferred, for eomo time, saluting 
their enemies with a flight of barbed and feathered 
arrows, instead of tho moro murderous discharge of 
cannon. Muskets are reported to have been first used 
at the biugo of Arras, in 1414. Tho Spanish historians 
bay that their government first put these weapons into 
tho soldicrb’ hamb. It was not till the rngn of Henry 
VIII., A.U. 1321, that they were generally intreduedd 
into the English army. At first the muskets were 
lighted by a match, and wero so heavy that thoy could 
not bo used without a rcbt. There have been many 
kinds of guns, to which have been given the names of 
harquebus, liague-but or hagbut, hand-guu, matchlock, 
musket, firelock, carahino, &c. 

The iiivontiou of gunpowder, like that of guns, is 
lost in obscurity, 8omo writers have supposed it to 
have t>ccn first known about the year 1320, by a 
German monk and alebcmist, named Barthold or 
Michael tjehwartz; but it was known to our famous 
Englisli scholar, Eoger Bacon, and ho described it in 
bis writings in 1270, or fifty years beforo its sappoacd 
discovery by Schwarts. Tho fact is, that neither of 
them was the first inventor; for it was known to the 
Cliinese at an earlier time than we have any record of 
and was used in the East three centuf^es and a-half 
beforo the time of our Saviour. But its fatally 
destructive properties in connection with gunnery were 
a Bocroti those became slowly understood, and for ages 
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gunpowder was only used for the harmless purposes of 
making fireworks and signals. 

The noble old royal castle at Windsor was built by 


Edward III. j it was there he institi|ted the Order of 
the darter; and it has, from that time^ been a favourite 
residence of tho English sovereigns. 


^CHAPTER XXIX. 

I 

THE EEIOIT OP JtlOlUTlD TOP SEtOND ; CALLED HICITAIID OF BOBDPAUX^— A.J>. 1377-^1383. 


ICJIAHD ILj tho son of tho famous libck 
Prince^aml the grandson of Edward III., 
vvasj at the time of hia coronatioDj scarcely 
elcv'on ycarq old- Ho was called Richard 
of Borde^LUx, liocaitae ho had been born at 
that town during tho time hh father lived in France. 
His niotbor was bo beautiful a woman, that, before her 
marriage, people bad named her “tho Fair Maid of 
Kent/* Slit) waii of the royal family, being n daughter 
of that Earl of Kent whom the treacherous Mortimer 
liad dcceivi^i into an act of Ireasoti, and then procured 
ills execution. She hud been twice married beforo she 
became the wifo of tho Black Prince. From her firbt 
liusband she wa^ divorced; the second died; and though 
she survived tho third she was Btill beautiful. 

Tho coronation of the youug king took place on tho 
ICth of July, 1377, in Wobtmiusjtcr Abbey. The 
ceremony was exceediogly magnificont, but it must aUo 
liave been very tedious; for, beforo it was over, Richard 
fainted from fatigue and exciUment. The young king's 
entry into the city had been through tritimphal arches; 
and ho rode under a canopy of blue silk, borno over him 
on spears of silver by tho barons of the Cinquo Ports. | 
Many gorgeous pageants wero performed in the streets 
for hU amusement; and in Gheapside a castle was 
erected, from which ran streams of wine for tho refresh- 
meut of the people. This cattle had four turrets, and 
upon each of them stood a little girl, dressed in white, 
and of the same age as the king. When ho approached 
them, they blew towards bim small shreds of gold-leaf, 
and then, descending from their lofty position, handed 
to him and his attendants golden goblets filled with 
wine. After this, some one arrayed to represent an 
angel, came from the top of the castle, and ouered bim 
a golden crown. Grreat feasting and rejoicing followed 
the coronation; and the royal boy was so flattered and 
idolised, that it is a wonder his brain was not turned. 
All the aifr^ejion the people had felt for his father they 
t^an^ferred t^ him, atid tho loftiest hopes wore 
entertained of his future wisdom and glory. The gay 
crowd of courtiers and parasites who surrounded 
Richard, seem never to have guessed that they were j 


weakening the mind, and corrupting tho character, of 
their youthful sovereign. Hia father was educated in 
a stern Echool, amid war, hardships, and endiirauco, and 
he became a hero; tho son was brought up in a diiy*i?Ung 
whirl uf flattery and liixtiry, and ho soon sank to tho 
level of tho efiTeminatc para^liea and court butterflies 
by whom ho was surrounded. Difficulties cliabten tho 
mind and give it strength ; but ceaseless pleasure is a 
fitrnacG from which very few, if any, escape unfacathed. 

! Tho Duke of Lancabter (who will in future bo called 
Johu of Gaunt in tliis history, because ho U so much 
hotter known by that name), though a man of great 
talents and wisdom, was yet very unpopular with the 
nation, as it was believed ho had sinister yiewfi upon 
the crown. When parliament met, tho duko and tho 
other uncles of the king were passed over, and tho 
Lords and Commons appointed a ivgency of three 
prelates, two earls, and four knights, limiting their 
powers to a year. John of Gaunt was oifunded at his 
exclusion from this council, and, leaving the court, 
retired to his beautiful eusile of Kenilworth. 

The reign of Richard eeomed debtinod to be a troubled 
one. }[o had not been seated on tho throne a month 
before a French and Spanish fleet attacked tlio English 
coast, raviBhcd the Iblo of Wight, and burnt Hastings. 
They also attacked Winchelsea and Southampton, but 
wore driven away from tho latter place with great loss. 
The truce mado between the late king and the French 
had expired; and as the terrible Edward w.ie dcatl, 
and a mere boy wore the English crown, our enemies 
thought they could avenge the many sad injuries that 
had been inflicted upon them, and displayed evident 
signs of hostility. Aii English parliament met to con* 
sider what was boat to bo done; and a fleet was soon 
equipped for the defenca of tho coasts, and placed under 
the command of the king's uncle, the Earl of Bucking¬ 
ham. In this parliament, tho House of Commons first 
began to assume sonio authority, and to exhibit a spirit 
of independence. Its members, for the first time, chose 
one of their number, Peter do la Marc, as speaker; 
whoso office was to preserve order in their debates, and 
maintain that courtesy which is requisite in all bodies 
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of men met for discudbion. After exliibiting some 
freedom of speech, they sentenced Alice Pierce, the 
mi'itress of the late hin^, who robbed him on his death¬ 
bed, to banishment, and conf«cated all her property. 
They also insisted that two aldermen, John Philpot and 
William Walworth, both of whom afterwards obtained 
a considerable distinctfon, should be appointed to 
receive the money voted for the defence of the country, 
to prevent its being wastefully evpended- 

TJie following year, John of (iauoi tor>k the command 
of the fleet; but the war iKitween England and Franco 
wat* conducted in a feeble and spiritless manner. After 
having captured a fleet of Spanish merchantmen, which, 
of conrfjc, was unable to resist his armed ships, ho sailed 
to Buitauy, and laid biegc to St, Malo; but was com¬ 
pelled lu retire fmm that jdace by a French f<jrce, 
under tlie command of the famous soldier, Du Giiesclio. 
The chief result of his exertions was to obtainpobscs- 
bioyof the towns and ports of Cherbourg and Brebt— 
ilic briit of which was coded to him by the King of 
>ia\arre, and the second by the Duke of Brittany, the 
sou of the l^rave (\mntess de JVIoiitfnrt, Mho fought fio 
hcioicaily at Ji cun ebon during (ho caily part of the 
itigii of Edward llC These ti>wns were burrendered to 
the English in exchange for tin jr asMstance against the 
Firiich, and not obtained by force of arms: bO that 
wluu John of (iauut returned homo again, people com- 
plaiiud, and said that altboiigli great expens^e had 
bun iuLuned, hr had aclueved nothing, 

hMwaiJ Iiad btqiieathcJ many quarroU to his grand¬ 
son ; and the SeoU, who were in alliance with France, 
itncw< d the war, A bold Senttish adventurer, nxitned 
John IMrrccr, halving contrived to collect xi fleet, sailed 
with it to Scarhorough, and captured every ship he 
foiiud there. The indignation of the English people 
v\as very great against the perpetrators of this outrage, 
and :ilbO agaiiiht their own rulers, who, they thought, 
had encouraged it by apathy and negligence, John 
IMiilpot, one oi the aldermen above mentioned, was a 
luuu of great courage and deci&ion. Without applying 
for the sanction of the government, he fitted out a little 
fleet from Ida own purse, and saih tl in pursuit of the 
Scotch pluudoror, Alt rcer. The heroic alderman soon 
came up with his foe, and a fierce battle was fouglit, iu 
whicli the Scot and littcen of the ships wvro captured, 
and all the vessels taken from Scarborough recovered. 
The Kuglidi peopiu received the alderman with frium- 
phaiit joy and gratitude; but they cursed tho Duke of 
I^anca^^tcT, who was commander of the fleet, and should 
therefore have protected their coasts, Tlio council of 
government censured Philpot for his presumption in 
having acted without their orders; but he replied that 
bo bad incurred their anger because, by tcacliing them 
their duty, he had snatched from their brows the 
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proudest laurels of nobility. This answer was not very 
palatable to them; but Philpot was so popular that they 
dared not interfere with him. In 1378, a party of 
Scotch adventurers, led by Alexander Ramsay, surpriacd 
and captured tho castlo of Berwick; whiBt a Scotch 
army crossed the borders, and devastated tho northern 
counties. The Earl of Northumberland, with a force 
of 10,000 men, recaptured the castle of Berwick with 
home difficulty: he theu entered the southern countiea 
of ScotlancI, inflicting similar injuries there to those 
committeil by the Scotch in England, This warfare, 
inglorious to both parlies, was continued through 137fl, 
Jn 1380, John of (jxmnt marched at the head of a 
powerful army to Scotland ; and atter a few unimportant 
patbages at arms, a truce for three years was concluded. 

Tho liHle wars iu which tho English government en¬ 
gaged, though tliey brought no renown, and very little 
advantage, btill caused great expruse* The afTaira of 
tlifi kingdom seemed to bavc been ill*managcd; tbo 
royal treasury was soon empty; and tho people had 
been ao oppressed by heavy tax('s during Iho last and 
present reigns, that they wore in no humour to rc-fill 
ii. Ju this slate of things, the parliatricnt (1.378) 
levied a tax which was considered extremely oppressive. 
It was eaSKd the tapitalion, or poll-tax; and by it 
evtiy male and ioinale above the age of fifteen, was to 
pay the sum of three groals; but to make it fall lighter 
upon the poor, it was also arranged that they bliould bo 
xissi.,ted in paying it by the rich, in such a manner 
that tut person tlioiild pay Ir^* than one groat or more 
than sixty." 

Tho imposition of this tax produced a startling and 
terrible iusiirn ctioji, ami threw the whole country, 
and r-'pccialJy the motropoHs*, into fear and con^Ubion, 
But the poll-tax was not the only cauisc of tho great 
commotions which followed it. A change was going on 
in fecvcral countries in Europe ; the minds of the people 
were awakening. They began to too the btato of 
pab&ive degradation in which they had ro long lived, 
and to crave for a change. They bad been serfs aud 
villeins, and they dcrired to become free men : the op¬ 
pression of the nobles and gentry had been more than 
they could bear, and they resolved to make an effort to 
be rocngiiisLcl aii fi llovv-mcu. A revolution had taken 
place in Flanders; Franco had been torn by eomuio* 
tions; and England was' ready to follow the same 
example. In tho latter country, the lower order of 
pcepio v\cre, at that time, little regarded, and were 
frequently tmited with great discourtcf^y by their 
buperiorp. They were, no doubt, very ignorant and 
nidc, aud not very likely to attract much kindness 
from those above them; but their masters and nilera 
bhould have taught them better, and some of them suf¬ 
fered severely for not having done so. 
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TIio prapantrj of England were in this irritaldc state 
of mind when tlio polUtax waa imposed; and their ill- 
temper was increased by the severity with wliieli it was 
collected. JMaiiy fierce disputes arose between the 
collectors and the people about the ages of young 
folks; the former declaring that tlujy were of the age 
of fiflctn, and therefore liable to pay the tux; the 
latter ofUn contending that their children were be¬ 
neath that age, and consequently exempt from it. In 
many parte of Kent and Epscx the collccttn^s behaved 
with SO much rudeness and violence, that *tlicy were 
attacked and driven away by the people, and Bome of 
them oven killed. In conscquenco of this, royal com- 
inist-ioncrs were pent into the disturbed districts, that 
their nnthnrily might produce the iiceefiKiry snbtnission 
and payment; but the people of Fobbing, in Essex, 
Ireati d the commissioner and his officers with no more 
cei'cmoiiy than they liad shown to the collectors. 
Vpon this, the chief justice of tho Common Pleas was 
belli from London to try tho offenders, but he was com* 
pcllcJ to ily for his life; and the jurors and clerks of 
the commihf^nm fell victims to the fury of the peoph', 
who cut off*their heads, carried them on pf>les through 
tho neighbouling country, and called upon all poor 
men to riso and join them in opposing tho oppros- 
Bors. 

Tlieir Gummons was numoroiuly rcspoudal to; and 
in a little time, not only the whole peasantry of Essex i 
bad risen in revolt, but those of Kent, Suffolk, Nor¬ 
folk, and Lincoln were rapidly following tho example. 
They soon found a leader in a turbulent priest, who 
assumed the name of Jack Straw, and the insurrection 
was becoming every hour more formidable. 

^vee at this period, had the tax-gatherers been with¬ 
drawn, the tax repealed or modllicd, and tho people 
treated witli more consideration, tho riot would 
probably liave erased, and the peasantry have returned 
to their homes and labour. But the government per¬ 
severed in its obiioxioita course, and an outrago com¬ 
mitted by one of the ctdlcctors extended and strength¬ 
ened the rebellion. IIo entered the shop of a black- 
Kinitli at Dart ford, in Kent, and demanded the tax for 
bis daughter, a young maiden, whose mother declared 
the wa^» nut yet fifteen, and therefore exempt from tho 
payuiput of it. This tax-gatherer was a coarse, vulgar 
ruffian; and he not only declared that the poor girl was 
of tlie age set clown by act of parliament, but he offered 
a very shameful injiult to her in order to prove iU 
Sblinking fic»m the fellow, she uttered a loud cry of 
terror; aiuldur swartliy-facud, biawny-armed father, 
who was at w^Vk in the n< igli bou rhoud, rushed into 
know tho causp of his daughter's fear. IjCarning tho 
violence I hat had been offered to his child, tho black¬ 
smith Bnatched a heavy hammer from his anvil, and 


with one blow laid tho intruder dead*at his feet. The 
news epread through the neighbouring villages, and 
Wat Tylor—for such was tho blacksmith's namo—was 
soon Gurroundod and <^ngratulated by hundreds of 
peasants and working-men, who regarded him as a hero 
and deliverer. 

About tho same time, a gentleman named Sir Simon 
i Burley, wont to Gravesend, attended by an armed force, 

! and seizing a ro&poctablo working-man, carried him off 
to prison as his escaped serf* This addeil fttol to tho 
fire of insurrection; a cry of indignation and a shout 
for vengeance arose from the suffering people, and tlio 
peasantry and artbans of all the surround mg counties 
rose in arms. Tho determined Wat Tyler was chosen 
as their leader; and a priest, named Juim Ball, who 
Lad been imprisoned for heresy, was liberated from 
confinement and made their preaebrr* Jack Straw 
and his followers also joined them; and so did other 
leaders, who assumed tho names of Hob Carter*and 
Tom Jlillor, Tliia was dono as a boast of tlioii me m 
condition, and to show their contempt of tho nubks 
aud gentry* The latter bad long suhjoclcd them to 
Ferfdom and tyranny; and now the*e ignorant uiea 
retaliated by plundering their homes, and souiutiuies 
murdering tbo occupants. 

These cveuta took place in the year 1381; and in 
the month of Juno, Wat Tyler, and an imim iifco host ui' 
people marched into tho city of Canlerbury. Wihl 
and ficrcc-lookiiJg groups they were, hut still with 
something grotesque about thcin. fSome few wero 
armed with axes, bows, swords, or hammers; but th ' 
greater number with nothing more tlmn stout-knotted 
sticks, 8omo were decently dressed; many wrm 
arrayed iu rich but ill-fittiiig garments, that they had 
stolen from the houses of the gentry; but multitudes 
tramped on in rags, and with baro Iioads and feet, 
their eager eyes, dark, sunburnt faces, and tangled hair^ 
giving them a wild, gipsy look, JVIen of all iiges were 
tlicre, from the grey-haired grandfather to the mere lad 
who scarcely understood the cause of all the tumidt, 
and many haggard, anxious-looking women, who left 
their now desvrU d homes to follow their husbands iu 
this bfrangc, ill-judged purMiit of liberty, 

Tyler’s object in Canterbury was to put the arch¬ 
bishop tu death, fur Urn people regarded him ah thoir 
enemy; tliat prelate, however, had already fled from 
the city* Disappointed in their intention, the insur- 
gentB Geized three rich men, and beheaded them; then 
compelling the mayor and inhabitants to swear to ho 
true to King Uichard and the Commons of England, 
they marched away in triilmph to London, followed by 
Bome hundreds of the poor people of Canterbury. 

When Tyler and bis followers reached Blackhcath, 
they halted, and their numbers are said to havo 
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amounted to aB^nany aa 100^000 men. Here the 
metlior, who, with a few attondmtB, waa returning 
from a pngrimagt’ to Canterhuryj waa btoppod by them; 
but on learning who she wa'^, the vast mob treated Jior 
with respect, with the exception that a few rough 
swarthy men ins^i^ted on kissing the Btili attractive 
woman, who was once known as the Fair Maid of Kent. 
They then escorted her in aafety through the host, for 
tlic^y loved tlie memory of the Black Princo too well to 
offer any insult to his widow; and their kishcs, though 
somewhat unsavoury, wore still but rudo expressions of 
an admiring atlachmont. Othor people who fell into 
their hands were not so fortunate, for all the judges 
and lawyers they could ecizo they instautly put to 
death. 

While they mnaiTied encamped at Blaokheath and 
in its neigliboiiihood, John Ball, the priest, uccupkd 
tluir attcjitiou wiih sermons, or raf her speeches- Jlis 
text was generally this quaint, proverbial ih^me— 

i 

'* WJiou Adam delved, and Eve spaa, I 

Who waB tlieu a gontlcnian ? " 

Jlc paid that, in the Scripture, they wero told that all 
mankind came from one common oiigin, ami were all 
ctjual in the sight of God: that Iho beasts of tlio field 
ami the birds of tlic air were not for the rich alone, 
but were intended by their beneficent Author to bo 
erjually shared by rich and poor together. Conse¬ 
quently, he reeninmemkd a general equality of laiik 
and propoity, and a leveling of all men to the same 
condition. With some truth thore is mure falsehood in 
Ihie reasoning. In one sen so all men aro equal iu the 
eyes of their Creator; and all who will labour to produce 
tho fruits of the earth have a right to a share of tbenii 
But God luiii not been pleased to make all men equal in 
perstmal gifts ; some pO'^^'ess intellect, learning, and in¬ 
dustry, while others arc weak-minded, ignorant, anil 
idle; aud it is therefore impossible to keep them on an 
ci|uaUty, even for a fcinglo day. Tho Btrong will rise 
above the level, and tlio weak sink below it ; the wise 
will lead, and tho ignorant follow i industry will accti- 
jnulato property, while idlcnr sa will want bread. This 
IB not an artificial stato of society, but tbo resvdt of the 
natural laws of tho world, and all atiempts at defeating 
it only end in failure and confusion. But ILo poor 
ignorant men that John Ball preached to did not under¬ 
stand these things; and as ho was possessed of a certain 
uncultivated eloqucnco, his baranguea excited them to a 
state of enthusiasm. 

From Blackhcatli tho rioters went to London, and 
halted at Milo End, which was then a wide open ground, 
used for sports and military exercises. The young king 
had taken ahelter iu the Tower, and they sent a message 
to him, demanding a confeionoe. The Archbishop of 


Canterbury, who also had fled thcro for safety, advised 
him by no means to go; but Richard courageously 
dctcrinincd to faue the rebels, aud try to eootho them* 
into trauqiiillity, and persuade them to roiurn to 
homes. Entering his barge, ho Bailed down the river as 
far as Eotlieihitbe, whore mult iludcs of Tyler’s followers 
were collected. On seeing tho king approach, they Bet 
up such a shout, that it frightened his attendants, who 
turned the boat round, and rowed back to tho Tower for 
protectiop, 

Marclung along the banks of the river, the insurgents 
demolished the Marshalsea and King’s Bench prisons ; 
and, proceeding to Lamhetb, burnt tho furniture and 
records of the primate. Afterwards they entered the 
city, ami were joined by a number of the common 
people there. At firat they behaved very orderly, sleaL 
iog nothing, aud paying for idl they wanted. But they 
could not a fiain from attacking tho Savoy Palace, tho 
rerideuce of John of Gaunt, who was much hated by 
them, notwithstanding that he was an intelligent and 
liberal nobleman, and the patron and friend of both 
WycUffo and Chaucer, They fetill supposed that he had 
a treasonous design of supplanting his nephew iipou the 
throne, though ho seems to have been quite innocent of 
any such intention, and they burnt his palace to the 
ground. Yet they would not plunder it further than 
by drinking all the duke’s wine, as they wished it to be 
understood that their object was to puDisli their oppreh- 
Bors, aud not to profit hy general confusion. So far 
were they auimated by this spirit, that having detected 
one of their number iu stealing a silver cup, they threw 
him into the Thamoe, cup and alL 

Excited by the work of destriiclion, and by tho wino 
they hiul dumk, they next attacked and dem<fliblltd 
Newgate, tho Fleet, tho Temple, and other public 
buildiugB'. From one kind of outrage thry ejit.ily pro¬ 
ceeded to another, aud resolved on tho shocking idea of 
putting to death all who were opposed to them. Of 
every one whom they met in their progress through tho 
city, they demauded^—“ For whom boldest thou ? ” This 
was a kiud of pass-word; and the answer to it was— 
'^With King Richard and tho true Comniona;’* and all 
who were unfortunate enough not to know this response, 
were instantly beheaded. Against tbo Flemings, and 
other foreign merchants who lived in London, they were 
particularly furious^, because they had a foolish notion 
that tiny lost all that the forcignere gained in their 
mutual transactions. Thirty of thee© unhappy men 
were dragged from the altar of a church, where they 
had taken refuge, and savagely butchered in the streets, 
amidst hliouts of fiendish delight. All restraint was 
then removed; order and mercy were forgotten; and 
when night closed in, Loudon was illuminated by tho 
flames of burniog houses^ tho dust of the city was laid 
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with of blood, and glia&tly, hoadlo^<:* ei>ip^r.s lay 

exposed in iho open fetrrrt?!. That night \v:w t^pf^nt in 
one wild orgio of horror, worthy of llio iwmU them- 
bolvob. 

Tho next morning, tho 1 Mh of June, tho mob 
bkd aroiiutl the Tower, and with dreiidful ories and 
blioutp, demanded tho headd <»f tho kiiig^n ministers. 
The ytning king, who fi^ared that the foitVe^>j roiild not 
long atTord protection, font the reheU word, that if they 
would retire to Mile Kud, he would meet t^cin, and 
grant all their dt siTo thin the people consented, 
and the drawliridgo being lowered, the youthful hjvo- 
reign, at f one led by a slender retinue, all unarmed, rode 
forth and led the way. A great part of that vast 
followed, and in a bhort lime Eichard found Jiimself at 
Mile End, in tho presence of dO,UOO armed anrl rehel- 
lious men. He had not yet reached his sixteenth 3 "ear, 
but ho dif.played a courage and composure wliicli even 
men seldom j)osv,es3; and, indeed, his two half-brothers 
who started with him from the Tower, were so terrified 
tliat they abandoned him by tho way, aud rode back to 
the fortress for safety. 

Tho greats concourse of rebels was no doubt struck 
with a rude admiration of the young, handsome mon¬ 
arch, and of his courage, in thus placing his life in Iheir 
hands. Their fierce f^warthy faces softened into a niildrr 
expression, and, Avith an air of respect, they presented 
to him their duinamls, ThchO Avere—tiist, the total 
abolition of slavery for themselves and their children 
for ever ; second, the reduction of tho rent of good land 
to fourpenco tho acre; third, the full liberty of buying 
and selling, liko other men, in all fairs and inaikets; 
and, fourth, a general pardon for all offences. With a 
smiling face, Kichuid declared that all their dctiicb 
were granted; but ho had no iutentton of keeping hifl 
word. The people, Avho believed in his sincerity, were 
i^atisficd, and llicy separated, tho greater pait of them 
returning to tlicir homes, 

Tho men of Kent were the most determined of the 
rebels, ami they, vviUi many desperate rioters, did not 
follow the king to 5IUo End, but remained behiud, for 
the ptirpo&c of attacking the ToAver, and wreaking their 
vengeance upon the miuibtcrs. The attack upon th<‘ 
Tower Avas so easily suecessful, that it has been bua- 
pcct(Hl the garribon within it, which cousibf'^d of l,20r> 
hokUtra, was favourably disposed towards them* This 
teems the more likely, because wc do not hear that the , 
sohlicrs av» iv Khuightcrcd ; but tho rebels seized their 
old encm 3 % the Archbishop of Canterbury; Sir Kobert 
Hales, the trta^urer; togr-ther with the king’s confessor, 
aud revtTal ptrt'ou^s Avho hud made themselves disliked 
by farming the taxes, and put them all to death. The 
king’s mother again fell into their hauda; but even in 
tho madness of their wrath they spared her, merely, as 


before, insisting upon extorting a fcA? Wssea, Overcome 
with terror, she Avaa caniod away by her ladloB iu a state 
of insensibility. 

The (jiieen-mother Avas^ taken aeroys tho river, and 
lodged for safely in a house called tlie Ei>yal Wardrobe, 
and there she was joined hy Eichaid on his return from 
l^rile End. EVom lliat place ho sent to Wat Tyler and 
bi^ ftdloAA’crs tho conditions which had been accepted by 
the re^l of tho insurgent^, but they rejected them Avith 
contempt; and catu much larger ]) remises met with no 
bettor favour. Tlic next day tho joiing sovereign re¬ 
solved on again t rying tho elTi ct of a personal appeal to 
them. Mounting his horse, ho rode away with a few 
atUmdants, ain<Jiig&t whom avus the Mayor of l^tjudon, 
and uii*t Wat Tyler, and a great hf>*.t of the relKds iu 
Smithfield. Richiuds company did not exceed sixty 
perM>ns; aud wlieii they arrived in front of the Abbey 
of ►St. BartholomeAv, they finiud beforo them thou-‘aiuIs 
upon thousaiulH of fierce armed ruslics who swjyid 
backwards aud forward-^ like a U\ing S'a, 
exelumcd Tyler, when ho heboid tho loyul party, ‘Mleio 
is the king I I Avill go and tpeak to him- Move neither 
hand nor foot until I give you a signal.” 

Tyler wa^’a man of gigantic statiuT; aud his mus¬ 
cular arms and broad chest betokened iinmeiiso strength. 
Ills bronzed face was fiusheil Avilh au air of iu'.vilent 
triumph; and his dark, shaggy hair gave him a Avild 
hrigand-like a[*pcaraijce. Yt i them Avas something 
htnking in the man ; aud his broad fore liea<l, bold fliish- 
ing eye, dilated uostrib, and erect brarjiig, be&poko him 
fit to lead and command a multitude of rude and 
ignorant men. lie was armed Avith a sAVord and dagger, 
though ho Avorc those weapons sheathed; and Avas 
mounted on a powerful and high-bred fe-tecd, no doubt 
once the property of homo Avealtliy victim of tho pouular 
fury. 

Riding up to his sovereign with an air of bravado, 
the bold blacksmith fixcil his eyes on the boy-king, and 
exclaimed—“ King! dost thou see all tlio^e men there ?” 
As he a&ked this question, Tyler played curelcs&Iy Avltli 
Ihtj hilt of hiH dagger; but tho sou of the Black Priiico 
did not quail or shrink from the bold glance that was 
fixed tipou him; and with a calm, self-possessed air, ho 
replied—do; Avhy dost thou ask?” “Because,” 
Avasthc answer, “they do all at iny will; and have 
sAvorn by- tluir faith and loyalty to do whaLfioover 
I bid them.” At this moment, some writers say that 
Tyler bcizcd tho bridle of the king's horse: this not 
certain; but no doubt he committed some threatening 
or insolent act which created an alarm for tho safely of 
tho young monarch. Johh Walworth, the I^ord Mayor, 
thinking that, perhaps, the blunt rebel inteoded to kill 
his sovereign, suddenly struck him so violent a blow 
with a sword or mace that ho reeled in bis saddle, and 
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then, ivith a heavy shock, fell to the earth* The eyes 
of Tyler glared like those of a wild beaut, as he endea¬ 
voured to rihc from tlie jj^round; but one of the king’s 
e&quircs, drawing Iiia sword, plunged it almost to the 
hilt in the body of tho failed man. Giving a heavy 
groan, be beat Ilia Imnda convulsively together for a little 
vvljilo, and then expired. 

A wild outcry of passion arose from the vast crowd. 

We are l>otrayed ! ” illry shouted ; “they have killed 
nur eapiaiii j they have murdered our leader! ” A forest 
of chiha rose in the air, among them gleamed the 
bright heads of speai's and a^ies; and many of the rebels 
who were armed with bows, had already fitted their 
nriowH to tho string, It was a moment of imminent 
peril to tho young sovereign: to havo he^itaicd, or to 
have shown tlie Ie;ist sign of fear, would hava been to 
bring down certain dcaliuction upon liimsclf and hi^ 
wdinle parly. Jtieli.ird did noil her; the infrepidiiy of 
hi’^ father animated him at that moment, liiding 
boldly up to tho enraged mob, bo shouted loudly to 
thciii Wliat are you doing, my people ? Tyler was a 
traitnr, I urn your king; and I ivill bo your guide and 
captain,” 

There is something iu a generous courage, especially 
whi n shown in youth, and aided by personal attrac¬ 
tions, which disirms opposition, and ttinmphs over 
biute force. It is said that the steady gaze of a fearless 
miin will intimidate a liim* This instance w'as no ex* 
ception: the rebels lowered tbeir weapons, and gazed 
witli a half-incredulous, balf-believing look upon the 
haudMinie face of tho young inonarcli. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this momeiitury impression in his favour, ho 
induced them to follow him to tho opeu fields about 
IsjlingtuD, There he ivas joined by Sir Itobert Knollja 
and a largo body of holdiers, at wliosc appearaneo many 
of tho nihiies slimk away, and nimiing through the 
mighbuuriiig corn-fields, niado for their homes; the 
rest the king dismissed with tho chaiter which ho had 
previoubly grauted to tho men of Essex, Sir liobcrt 
Knullys wanted very much to be permitted to attack 
the people with his troops, and kill as many of them as 
possible, but llichard very jll^tly would not allow him. 

It would have been a happy thing, both for himself 
and Ids subjects, if the young king had kept to this 
nu‘iciful aud generous course; but soon afterwards, 
when he had collected a numerous army, ho told tho 
people that ho did not intend to observe the chartcr* 
which had been extorted from him: and that his pro- 
ndscs of fice<lom from slavery, and pardon for pa^t 
offouces, meant nothing what or er. For this treachery 
ho was punished severely in af^er-liims, when the whole 
nation foil from hia side, and aliandoncd him to tlio 
merciless hands of a usurper; but now ho had cvciy- 
tbing his own way. The people were greatly exasperated 


by his duplicity; and the men of Kent collected together 
in order to defind their rights, and compel him to 
observe his promises; but undUciplined men cannot 
stand the attacks of regular troops. They were defeated, 
great numbers of them slain, and the rest dispersed in 
confu^iion. Then began the slower but more terrible 
slaughter by tbo law: officers and judges wero sent 
throughout tbe*dibturbcd distiicts to arrest and try tho 
ofiendi^rs. Hundreds wero condemned to death; and 
tho liead^man was at work incessantly. But this was a 
slowproc^^B; and tho victims accumulated so rapidly, 
that it waB thought hanging would be a quicker means. 
Soon, a Iiidcous row of gibbets was erected, and tlie 
dead bodies left banging on them for days, to strike 
terror into tho survivors, and produco in them a habit 
of submbsion. The peasantry wero shocked at this 
sight; they regarded the victims us mailyrs rather than 
criminals; and, taking tlie bodies down at night from 
tho gibbets, buried them secretly; and no doubt thChO 
hidden gravo^i wero often hallowed by tho sad tears and 
prayers of bereaved women and little fatherless children. 
To proveut this, the king, with a severity unsuited to 
his youth, ordtred tho rebels to bo hanged in chains, so 
that Uioy eoiihl not ho removed; and thus a now and 
revolting ceremony arose in England, winch was con¬ 
tinued until very lately. One old ehnmicier tells us 
that no less tliau 1,500 executioiiii to(jk place after this 
Wild insurrection. Thus ended this outbreak of the 
poor agaiubt opi>rcsaion ; and it finished so sadly because 
it was Conducted by ignorant men, who employed 
violence instead of moderation, bloothhcd and terror 
instead of reason and moral power. Hud their demands 
been urged in a diflfereufc spirif, it is hardly pos.sibJo 
that, as they were in thcmuelves so reasonable^ th^y 
couM havo been long wUhheid. Alas, for tho poor I — 
Hot in those remote days alone, but in this more pros¬ 
perous aud tnlightened time—the grim gigantic caubo 
of half their miseries was, and is, ignuranee; btill, am¬ 
bitious and douigning demagogues mislead and direct 
them to servo their own purposes. 

All the events wo have narrated took place in 1381; 
aud they produced uo re&uits. Nothing mure was said 
about the poll-tax, aud it was sufi'ered to fall into 
gradual forgetfulness. Some little inquiry was, indeed, 
at fii'tot made into the causes of tho late rcbollioti, but 
uolhing was done to remedy them; and things went on 
much as they had done before that event. 

The following 3 ‘tar, that of 1382, an event of a very 
di fife rent character took place. Tho young king, though 
little more than bixteen years of age, was married to 
Anne of Bohemia, tbo daughter of Charles IV,, tho 
Emperor of (iermany. She was a kind-hearted and 
accomplished young lady, and so won the good opinions 
of ^he people, that they afterwards called her tho “ good 
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Qiirt n Aiiiic/' A period of more thiiu three years then 
rolled on, wliidi was chitfly oceupied by Richard’s 
cpturfis with Ids uncle, John of Gaunt, who was ac¬ 
cused, hy a friar, of heiTig engaged in n conspiracy to 
det hi one hia nephew- The accusation appears to have 
h^vn gjoimdlchs; but there was one su'^picious circum- 
htance attending tho tran>actioii, TJie duko having 
insisted that bis accuser should bo airested, that be 
might prove hia charge, or be punished for his false- 

\ 


hood, the monk was committed to t^io custody of one 
of the king’s half-brothers, and one morning found dead 
in his bed- It was reported that ho was murdered in a 
manner too shocking for descriplion- Through a jealous 
fear of hU uncles, Richard then began to surround him¬ 
self wilh favourites—thoso inseparable companions of 
weak-minded sovereigns; and tho great hopes which 
men had so lately entertained of his manlincsg and 
kingly qualities were fast melting away. 


CIIArTEB XXX. 


00 XCJ.usIo:^ oir Tiifi HCiasr of niciiAitD iub second, — A,D- 138j—1399* 



N the year 1385, war ri^-commenced with Scot¬ 
land* The truce with that country having 
f#r c\piled, tlie Scots hccamo tho aggressors, and, 
in conjuiU'Hon with a hudy of French cavalry, 
lav.iged the English borden*, Richard, a&sihtcd 
by his uncle. John of Gaunt, collected an army of 
(JOJldO imn, and inarched into Scotland to chastiMj tho 
iinadcrs* Rut the Scots hud deserted their dwellings, 
ntitl driven their cattle into tho woods; tho Fngli^h, 
iherr fore, found the country barren, aud unable to bup- 
port tlum; M>, afkr burning Melrobc, Drysdalo, and 
even Kiliulmigli, they were compclted to return to their 
own country. As u&ual on tbeho occubions, numbers of 
the common soldiers died on the way 1>ack, from want 
and biLkucys, WJiilo tho English were thus devastating 
Scotland, the Scotch, taking care to avoid the enemy’s 
troops, entered England l>y a difTcrent route, and 
ravaged and pluuderod the county of Cumborlaud. 
They uUacked Carlisle, but were repulsed with great 
loss. Richard wa'> advised by his uncle to wait for them 
on their return, and punish them for their depredatious 
upon his subjects; but he was impatient to get back to 
bis pleasures and his favourites, and therefore inarched 
homo again, having done no more mischief to Scotland 
than the people of that country had inllictcd upon 
England* 

Tho Scots had calculated a great deal upon the as¬ 
sistance of tho French; and tlie English had cause to 
dread a close union between the people of those nation^. 
But the French did not like tho barren country and 
dull habits of their iillies, and tho Scots soon began to 
quarrel with the French. “ What evil spirit brought 
you her<‘?” *aaid they; ‘‘cannot wo maintain our war 
with Eoglaqd w^cll enough without your help ? Pack 
up your goods and begone! for no g<Jod will be done as 
long as you are here. We neither understand you, nor , 


you U4* We cannot convrr^n togrtber; and, in a i^hoit 
time, wo shall bo comph tely wastnl and eaten up by 
fiuoh troops of locusts. Even tho English never occa¬ 
sioned so much mischief as you do,” 

John of Gaunt was married to a daughter of Pedro 
tho Cruel, the lafo King of Pastille; and in conscqiicnco 
of this connection he had long lahl claim to the throne 
of that country- This claim was, of course, opposed by 
tho reigning Princo of Pastille ; so tho English duke 
now collected an army of lt),000 men, among whom 
was the flower of tho young English nobles, anti willed 
to Spain to maintain what ho considered to be his right. 
Though unpopular with the people, and suspected by 
his nephew, he had still been tho great support 
of the government; and the French, delighted at his 
absence, determined on an iovasion of England. The 
disturbed state of this country, in consequence of tho 
lato insuircelioQs, also gavo them hopes of success. 
Charles VL, tho King of France, made immense 
preparations, and collected a noble army of 100,OOP 
men. A magnificent fleet lay at Sluys ready for tho 
embarkation of the soldiers, and tbeir conveyance to 
tlio scene of tho expected conquest. The design of tlio 
French monarch was, however, crushed even in its 
birth, A terrible etorm arose and dispersed his fleet; 
many of tho vessels were wrecked and lo&t; others were 
captured by tho English; and then Charles disbanded 
his army in despair, and found himself unable to wring 
money enough from his people with which to collect 
anathcr. 

Richard, who was now approaching his twentieth 
year, abandone<l himself to pleasure, and to tho 
society of hia favourite'^; The chief of thosO was a 
young noble, named Robert do Ver«; and tho next, 
Michael do la Pole, the son of an cniinont mcrcliant, 
who had risen to the dignity of chancellor, and been 
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latelj eteated Eatt of Suffolk. These meo, especially 
the fonnor, exercised eo great an influence over him, 
that it excited the jealousy of both nobles and people. 
This was not surprising, for»tho king had bestowed 
honours and gifts of the most unusual kind upon Do 
Vero—first creating him Marquis of Dublin (a title 
before unknown in England), and then Duke of Ire¬ 
land. Nor was this merely an empty honour, for the 
king bestowed with it tho whole revenue of Ireland, 
upon condition of his receiving an annual tribute of 
5,000 marks a year. I 

When tho parliament met in the October of 1386, a 
message was sent to the king, desiring that Do la Pole, ; 
tho chancellor, might bo dismisKcd from his court and 
favour. Richard at first refused, saying that he would 
not, on their account, remove tho meanest scullion in 
his kitchen. The parliamont insisted: it was sup¬ 
ported by the king’s undo, tho Duko of Gloucester, 
who, since .Tolin of Gaunt had gone into f^pain, had 
taken tho lead in public affair.-i; and the young 
Tnonarch was compelled to submit and abandon hii 
favourite. Tlio Duke of Gloucester, and tho nobles who 
wire of his parly, having obtained their way on this 
point, prooeedod to a measure far more extreme and 
violent; they required Richard to surrender tho royal 
power into the Isands of a couudl of prelates and 
barons, who, as in the reign of Henry III., should dis¬ 
charge all the duties of the state. Of course, this was 
an expression of a total want of confidence in him, or 
his ability to govern; and such a measure would leave 
him niitluDg but the name of a king. Richard felt in¬ 
sulted and enraged; and declared ho would never con¬ 
sent to such a proceeding. Rat he had so belied tin' 
hopes entertained of him in his boyhood, that the 
nobles had learnt to despise their king; and on.' 
member of parliament desired that the record of Uie 
deposition of Edward II. might bo produced; which 
was intended as a strong hint of the fate Richard might 
expect, unless ho submitted to the degrading condition 
required of him. 

Tho commission of government was appointed: it 
consisted of fourteen prelates and barons, with the 
elomDukeof Gloucester at their head. The sceptre 
was thus wrested by the aristocracy from the feeble 
grasp of their king; and though still a sovereign in 
name, Richard was in effect dethroned. It is true, the 
commissiou was only to last for a twelvemonth j but 
such a power once called into existence ia generally very 
difficult to abolish. . 

Richard soon repented of tl^e great concession he had 
made to his nobles; and, in 1387, calling a secret as¬ 
sembly of the judges at Nottingham, ho requested 
their opinions ns to whether tho commission of govern¬ 
ment woe legal. It was certainly so far legal that it 


had been appointed by the king himself; but either 
from conviction, or a desire to please their young 
sovereign, the judges answered in the way which they 
knew would bo most agreeahlo to him. They declai»<l 
that it was not only illegal, but derogatory to tbe 
royalty and prerogative of tho king; and that those 
who procured it, or advised the king to consent to it, 
wore guilty of treason, and punishable with death. 
They added that “ the king was above the lawsbut 
some of tif&m gave this opinion out of fear; and one, 
after signibg it, said, that “ never did anyjicLion better 
deserve banging than that he had just done.” Tho 
Duke of Glouccbtor and his party soon heard of tiiia 
secret meeting, and the conclusions at which it had ar¬ 
rived, and they became alarmed for their own safety. 
By it they were all declared to be traitors; but they 
determined to be beforehand with thoir young monarch. 
Colloctiug an army of about 40,000 men, they advanced 
upon London, and there Gloucester and his associates 
accused tho advisers of Richard of treason, and de¬ 
manded that they should be delivered up to them, and 
placed upon their trial. A few days afterwards they 
entered the royal presence, and accused hf name tho 
Arohbihhop of York; De Vere, the Duko of Ireland; 
the Karl of Suffolk; Sir Robert Tresilian, the chief 
Justice; and Sir Nicholas Bomber, the Lord klayor of 
London. These men they declared were dangerous 
public enemies, whoso liberty was inconsistent with the 
safety of tho kingdom. 

Three of the impeached councillors saved themselves 
by flight; but Tresilian, the chief justice, and Bembcr, 
llie I.ord Mayor, wore arrested, tried before the parlia¬ 
ment for high treason, condemned, and executed. 
rreatesl crime seems to have been, that they bad ni all 
tilings btipported the king’s authority, and had advised 
liim to summon tlio assembly of judges, who had de¬ 
clared the commission of government to be illegal. 
The three who fled were also found guilty of high 
treason, but they wero beyond tho reach of their 
enemies; the Archbishop of York had gone to Flanders, 
where he remained until his death, discharging the 
humble duties of a parish priest; De la Pole went to 
France, and died soon afterwards; while the other 
favourite, De Veto, the Duke of Ireland, retired to 
WalofS wheio he was authorised by the king to raise an 
army to oppose Gloucester and the confederated nobles. 
Ho did BO, hut was met and utterly defeated at Radcot 
Bridge, by Gloucester and Henry of BoUngbroke, the 
son of the absent John of Gaunt, and cousin to the 
king. Dc Vete escaped to Holland, and died there a 
few years afterwards. * 

Having thus punished the five advisers .of the king, 
Glouceator and tbe eoimcil of government next pro¬ 
ceeded Bgidnst tbe judges who had met at Nottingham, 
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ant? declared their authority to be illegal, The parlla- 
, moiii found them all guilty of treason, and pronounced 
sentence' of death. As they pleaded they had acted 
'through fear of Richard, they were not e;tcciited, but 
banished into Ireland. Four ktiigld®, vfho were tried 
for IreaBon for advising the king to this course, were 
less fortunate than the judges, for th^y wero all bcnl 
to the scaffold. Amongst them was 8ir Sitnoo Hurley, 
who, at the beginning of the insurrection of Wat Tyler 
and the peasantry, had seized and impribO^ed a man 
at Gravesend as his runaway slave. Such an act would, 
probably enough, be deemed infamous now, but it does 
not f-eem to have been considered so then, for Sir Simon 
was greatly respeetecl. Ifo had been a fiieiid of th«‘ 
lilack Frince, and the guardian of the king in his^eiith, 
and Richard did ln& best to save hifn, (ilouec'^tor 
would not ^pare the lifo of the knighi, atul then the 
young queen pleaded for him upon her km ^ s ; but still 
the fierce dnko was inexorable, and Sir Simon was sent 
to the scaffold- 

During tho summer of the year 1388, a fierce little 
war ittok pfaeo between two border barons—Earl 
las of Scotland, and Lord Harry Percy of England, the 
oldest bOn of the powerful Earl of Nortliumberlancl, and 
uho, for his courage and impetuosity, was named ITot- 
bpur. In the conrbC of it, the battle uf OLlerburne, 
cclebrati'd in onr ballad literature under the name of 
Chevy Cl*ase, was fought. After a desperate conflict, 
the Kiiglbh were compelled to ret ire, leaving their chief, ' 
HoL''pur, and lus brother, pribonerb; hut the ScottHi 
leader, tho RIaek Douglas, as he was called, was killed. 
In hib labt moments ho thanked God that he fihoiild die 
Its hif. ancestors had done, not in a bed, but on a battle¬ 
field. 

The onmmibbion of government, headed by the Duke 
tjf Glouccs^tcr, had exercised the royal power fur upwards 
of twelve months, and would, no doubt, have hold it 
much longer, but for a brief exhibitiou of spirit on the 
part of the king. Summoning a council of his nobles, 
ho suddenly demanded of his uncle, Glouccbter, wliat he 
supposed was bis age ? Tho duko replied, ‘‘ Your liigli- 
ness is in your twenty-second year,” “ Then,” continued 
Richard, resolutely, I am surely of age to manage my 
own affairs. I have been longer under the control of 
guatdinn^ than any ward in my dominioi l I thank i 
you, my lords, for your past sotvicoa; but I want them 
uo longer,” This annoimcemcnt wah so unexpected, 
that Ci loufC-'Ler and his confederates, being taken by 
MiTpij'-e, UMgncd their power; and the king issued a 
proclamutifm, haying that ho bad rcbumed the regal 
authority. 

The affairs of England went on quietly for several 
years; tho king and his undo, Glouctbter, hated each 
other very bitterly ; but there was no absolute (quarrel 


between them; indeed, when John of Gaunt returijed 
from Castillo, ho interfered as mediator, and a hollow 
reconciliation took place. Both undo and nephew pro* 
fessed to bo very delighted, and to have a great attach¬ 
ment for each other, but neither of tliem were sincere. 
In the year 1394, Richard lost hia wife, the good Queen 
Amio, who died at Sheen, now called Richmond. Slio 
M {ms to ha VO exercised an influence for good upon hia 
weak and pleasure-loving nature; and after her death 
his troubles fdl rapidly upon him. That year the Irish 
made an effort to throw off tho English nile; but oit 
RidiardV appearauco in that country, they instanlly 
bubmitted. Sivtnty-fivc chiefs did homage to him; 
and tho English king then regaled them with splendid 
banquets and parades, and even oxhibiti'd to them his 
crown jcwel^^, which ho had ciuTiod over for tho purpose 
of astonishing tlie&c wild Irish princes. He was dc'-ir- 
oiis of conferring the diguily of knighthood upon four 
of them ; but they said it was an honour they did not 
wi^h for, and it roijuircd a groat deal of persuasion to 
induce them to submit to it. 

Late in tho j^oar 1396, Richard visited France, and 
concluded a truce for twtnty-fivo years with Charles VI., 
the Frcneh king. To render this the more lasting ho 
married the daughter of that monarch, the Princess 
Isiibelhi, although the young lady was not more than 
seven years old. Tlio Duke of Gloucester, who disliked 
everything tho king did, of course complained about 
this, and called Ricbard a trifler, l^'causc ho preferred 
peae^ with PVanee instead of war, as lua fill her and 
grandfather had done. Indeed, this turbulent duke 
^ never mibsjed any occabioo of holding up his nephew to 
the dislike of the nobles and people, and never appeared 
at court or in council except to disapprove of what was 
going on there. The English people Cfuild not overcome 
the dislike they bore to the French, and Gloucester en¬ 
couraged all their prejudices and animosities. Ho for¬ 
got the reverses which attended tho English arms during 
the later years of the great Edward III,, and made 
slighting compari'^ons between the glorious exploits of 
that monarch and the inactivity of the present one. 
The ignorant people soon took up these views, and tho 
scheming trouhlesome duke became very popular. This 
oppof^ition seems to have proceeded from a disliko of his 
nephew, and from an unamiable temper; but one writer 
of that lime accuses the duko of a design of dethroning 
Richard, and of bestowing tho crown at onco upon 
Roger Mortimer, the Earl of March, whom the king had 
named a^^ his successor; and whom, in 1395, ho had 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

Richard at length resolved on putting a stop to tho 
career of this troublesome undo; and, having arrested 
Jiis friends, tho Earls of Warwick and Arundel, ho went 
to Fleshy Castle, in Essex, and, when tlic duko came 
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out to meet himf tauaed him to bo seized, put oq board 
a ship, and carried away suddenly aeross the chaunel to 
the castle of Calais. The Earls of Arundel and War¬ 
wick were then tried before parliament, not for any 
recent treason, but for tho part they had taken, years 
before, in tho commission of g^overnment. If this were 
treabon, many of tho nobles who bat in judgment upon 
them had shared in, it; still, buoh was tho fear whicli 
the king^s recent energy had excited, that tho two earls 
were oondemnod. Arundel pleaded Itichard's pardon 
for this old oflciicc, but the plea was overruled, and bo 
was condemned and executed. His brother, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, was also arrested and accused of 
asbi&ting in procuring too commission of government; 
and, as bis ecclesiastical dignity preserved him from the 
bands of tho hcadMnan, ho was condemned to baulsh- 
ment for life. The Earl of M'^arwick pleaded guilty, 
and acted with so much humility, that, instead of a 
scntoocc of death, ho was consigued to perpetual im- 
pribonment—a punishment scarcely more merciful, 
Ifuviog Llisposod of bome of his opponcuts in this tyran¬ 
nical manner, Richard then proceeded to wreak his 
voDgeanee on bis uncle of Grlouccstcr. 

Tho duko had been arrested in July, 1397; and, in 
the following Hoptember, a warrant was bent to the 
governor of Calais, commanding him to produce his 
prisoner before the king and parliament, that Iio might 
answer the charges of treason brought against him, 
'J'ho governor replied that he could not preducE) tho 
duke, because ha had died suddenly of apoplexy. 
Some mystery hangs over the exact eireumsltuices of 
Gloucester's death; but the gcueral supposition was, 
that he was hmolhercd in prison by his keepers, and 
that the murder was committed in consequence of the 
orders of liis nephew, who feared to bring bO powerful 
and popular a noble to trial, Tho sending to Calais 
for him to appear and take his trial was a piece of 
deception which failed of success, for all men believed 
the king to bo guilty of the murder. This was tho 
great crime of Richard's life; hia other acts bad pro¬ 
ceeded chiefly from weakness of character, and that 
curso of kings in all states where tho government is in 
an unsettled condition—a love of arbitrary power. This 
deliberate murder of his father's brother reveals a 
treacherous and cruel nature. Tho duke scarcely de¬ 
serves our pity; ho had boon an unnatural relative, and 
a turbulent and dangerous subject: but, whatever are 
men's offences, they should always bo punished for them 
by the laws of the land, and not by tho secrot violence 
of tho assassin. The parliament Lad met to condemn 
him to death, and therefore they did not cam much in 
what manner ho perished; so they mado no inquiry 
into tho matter, but declared the murdered man a 
traitor, and confiscated liis property. 

X 


Encouraged by this destruction of his enemies, 
Richard ruled in a very ^potic manner. The parlia* 
ment was intimidated, and passed any measures that he 
pleased, and he caused it to undo eveiything that thes 
Duko of Gloucester and his faction had done. It voted 
him certain taxes, not for a year, as was usual, but for 
his whole life: and, before separating, conhded the 
entire power of parliament to a commhbion of eightoon 
of tho king's parasites and creatures, who advised him 
to do jubt he pleased, and persuaded him that he 
could do lathing wrong, 

Richard then fancied that ho stood secure in hia 
power, and abandoned himself to a gorgeous round of 
splendid dhr^jpation. Never bad so much expense and 
such magnificence been seen in the court of England. 
An army of archci*s guarded tho person of tho king, and 
his servants and attendants amounted to the enormous 
numlK-T of 10,000 persons; among whom wore 300 
cooks and kitcbcn-servants. This host of people were 
arrayed in costly liveries, and each day the royal tables 
creaked beneath tbo load of rich viands that yffivQ 
placed upon them. All was riot and profusion; but the 
king thought nothing of tho toiling and beggared 
thousands from whom the means for ibis wanton luxury 
was wrung. So great was bis power, and so arbitrary 
his conduct, that an historian, who for a time lived at 
his court, tells us, that “in those days there were none 
so great in England that durst speak againet anything 
that the king did.” Still, for all this, Richard re¬ 
sembled those tlioughtless peabaiits who sleep in tran¬ 
quillity in their lUtlo cots on the side of a volcanic 
mountain, while, unknown to them, a fierce red sea laf 
liquid lire is gathering above, which will soan burst 
forth in irresistible fury, and sweep them to dealt h or 
ruin, * ^ 

Murmurs spread throughout tho laud; but they 
scarcely reached the cars of tho prodigal monarch, who, 
when they did, turned from the repetition of them with 
anger. It was said that the late parliament was an 
illegal one, not faiily composed, but mado up of 
Richard’s friends and flatterers; that it had loaded tho 
people with unjust and oppressive faxes; atfackeil the 
national liberties, and mado no inquiry into the murder 
of tho Duko of Gloucester. It was evident that a storm 
of retribution was rapidly gathering; but the heedless 
monarch turned away hia eyea, feasted and revelled, 
relied upon bis bands of guards and arcbera, and be¬ 
lieved that all was fiecure. 

About this time a quarrel arose between two disiin- 
guished nobles, Henry llolingbroke, tho son of John of 
Gaunt, and therefore cousin to tbo king,* and Thomas 
Slowbray, Duko of Norfolk. They had bpth belonged 
to tho party of the Duke of Gloucester; and were, in¬ 
deed, the only nobles of that party then left alive. In 
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a private conversation, Mowbray remarked to 
1)rokc that the kin^ was of a revengeful and troaclicrous 
naturo; and that lie feared that, notwithstanding the 
f ardon they had received, their lives were not safe, in 
consequence of the opposition they had offered to him. 
Ho added, that the favouritcH of the king were, at that 
moment, laying snares for the lives of many of tho 
principal noblos of tho land, BoUngbrohe was bO void 
of honour that ho revealed this oanvors^ition to the 
king, Mowbray then denied that ho had s'^okon what 
was attributed to him; called Bolingbroku a liar and 
traitor; and, challenging him to the field, offered to 
prove bis own innocence by duel. Tho king consented 
to this mode of trial; and appointed that, on tho 1 Gtli 
of September, 1398, the combat should tako place at 
Coventry- When tho day arrived, nearly all the nobles 
of England w^re assembled; for a great sensation had 
been excited; and they woro divided info parties, one 
siding with Bolingbroko and the other with Mowbra)'. 
Tho combatants entered the libts, and were about to 
engage, wlien IBehard threw down Lis warder as H signal 
to stop- To prevent the offuijioa of blood between men 
of such hig'u rank, and the probablo future confaetiuonccs 
of tho quarrel, ho tlecrerd that both tho champions 
should be banitlied—Mowbray for ever, and Bolingbroko 
for a period of ten years. This bcnteucc was unjubt, 
becau-^e both could not be guilty of treason; nor was it 
proved against either; and unwise, bccauso it created 
for tho king two powerful enemies. 

Tho Duko of Norfolk, who Bcems to Ijavo been the 
most houourablo of tho two, made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and, on his return, died a solitary man in 
the gay city of Venice- Bolingbroko, whoso sentence, 
before he left, was, on account of his submisbivo 
behaviour, reduced to six years of exilo, retired to 
France- Our great national poet has thus toiiehingty 
made tho bauLhed noble allude to this graceless act of 
mercy 

'' How long a time lioa in one little word! 

Four lugging ^ Jiitoi and four wanton springs 

End ilk a word ! Such is tho breath of kings.** 

Richard had now got rid of all whom ho feared or 
haled ; and ho revelled more recklessly than ever. His 
despotic temper knew no bounds; and he governed in 
the luogt wantonly tyrannical manner; extorting money 
from whoever ho pleased, and intimidating the judges 
into pa^ssing feuch senteneos as ho desired- In a fit of 
insolent folly, ho actually outlawed seventeen counties 
becan^'i*, iieilrly twelve yearrt ago, they had been favour¬ 
able to Gloucester and BoUngbroke, when those noble¬ 
men defeated his favourite, He Vere, at Radcot Bridge. 
On the death of Jolm of Gaunt, which took place a few 
months after the banishment of his son [a.d- 1399], 


Richard seized the immense estatew of that aged states¬ 
man, to whose advice and assistance he owed so much; 
although he had promised BoUngbroke that be should 
inherit them in the sama, Way as if he had remained in 
England. To banish a man unjustly, and then to seize 
his wealth, is tyranny and theft; but to these offences 
Richard added tho crime of murder; for he arrested 
and hanged the lawyer who interfered on behalf of the 
absent noblo- By acts of this character Richard 
increased the power of tho orqwn, but he made bimsolf 
detested by the whole of his people. 

This was tho time ho chose to pay a second visit to 
Ireland. The chiefs of that country had again risen in 
arms; aud in a i^kirmish with them, the Karl of March 
was slain. Tho king evinced a determinatiou to avenge 
his death; and, gathering a magnificent fioot, ha sailed 
over in the month of May, 1399. Ifa took leave of hia 
little queen at Windsor, and lifting her up in his arms, 
kissed hor very atTcctionatcly, saying—Adieu, adieu, 
till wo moot again !’* Ho did not then dream that ho 
would never more behold hot face- Before his depart ure, 
information was given him of the existence of con¬ 
spiracies and iasurrcctions against his crown; but ho 
seems to have disregarded it- Of one person he had 
some suspicion—tho Earl of Northumborland—whom 
ho therefore suminotied to join his standard, and follow 
him to Ireland. Tho earl made some excuse, and 
refused to obey, on which Richard proclaimed him a 
traitor, and sailed without him. 

Heury Bullngbroke, or the Duko of Lao raster (for ho 
bad buceceded to that title on account of the death of 
his father, John of Gaunt), had been exceedingly 
popular in Kogland heforo his exile. The people loved 
him; and bo was much respected amongst his fellow 
nobloa, many of tho most powerful of whom were related 
to him. He well knew how much Richard was disliked 
by hia bubjoets; and before that monarch had left 
England a fortnight, Bolingbroko returned to it. On 
the 4th of July he landed at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, 
bringing with him tho exiled Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and a retinue of not more than sixty persons. This 
looked like mere rashness; but ho had taken his 
measuroe with prudence as well as boldness; and no 
sooner had be stepped on shore than he was joined by 
tho powerful Earls of Northumberland and Westmore¬ 
land. He took a eolemn oath that he had no purpose 
in returning from exile except to recover bis father's 
estates, which King Richard had so unjustly kept from 
him; and he Invited all bis friends in England, and all 
lovers of their country, to assist him in this reosonahlo 
object. He marched on' towards London ; and by the 
time he reached that city, hia appeal was so numeroualy 
responded to that he was at the head of 60,000 men* 
The citizens received him with joy i they were glad to 
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flee eorae oae rea3j and powerful enough to humble 
their tyrannical BoveTolgti ; and they did not then 
imagine that BoHngbToka'fl defligni went io far beyond 
the recovery of his patrimony m to aim at the crown. 

The king^fl uncle, the Duke of York, had been left 
guardian of the kingdom during hia nephew’s absence; 
but be was a weak old man; and after some few feeble 
effortfl on behalf of Biehard, he also, though not very 
willingly, joined BoUngbroke, and assisted him to take 
Bristol Castle, in which several of the king’s favourites 
bad taken shelter. Threo of them—the Earl of Wilt¬ 
shire, Sir John Bussy, and Sir Henry Green—were 
ordered to ho executed immediately, as misleaders of 
the king* Lancaster had no authority for tho com¬ 
mission of this illegal act; but it delighted tho people, 
and extended bis popularity. 

A tempestuous sea prevented this ill nows from reach¬ 
ing Efchard until Henry of Lancaster had been eome 
weeks in England. The ines^nger found tlio king at 
Dublin, employed, fts usual, in f«^astiijg and revel ling, 
Oa learning whnt bad occurred, he turned pale with 
anger, and said ho was sorry Iio Imd not put Henry to 
death. Ifo then called his conncil together to decide 
what was tho best course to take ; and it was agreed 
that it would be the wiscbt plan to return instantly to 
England, and meet tho danger face to face. Whether 
from treachery or ignorance, the Earl of Albemarle 
assured him that affairs were not so had as had been 
represented j and advised him to send a body of troops 
into Wales as a protection for his friends, and to remain 
in Ireland himself until he had collected ships enough 
to carry back his whole army to England. He adopted 
this advice; and the delay occosionad by it transformod 
the fugitive Henry of Lancaster into an irrebistibla 
cneniy. 

When Richard did land in Milford Haven, he bronglit 
with him an amy of 20,000 men: but their hearts 
were not with their king, and the greater part almost 
immediately deflertod him. The few who remained 
were useless, and only calculated to lead him into 
danger. Disguising himself, therefore, as a priest, he 

fled from them to Conway Castle, in Wales, where 

* 

lie expected to fiod tbe Earl of Saliebiiry nml his 
forces. He did iodoed find the earl, and about a 
hundred soldiers with him ; hot the rest, like his own, 
had deserted. The provisions of the fortress were 
almost consumed; and want and despair were sow the 
companions of the once prodigal and wanton king. 

In this forlorn condition he was oapluied by tha Earl 
of Korthumherland, who is said to have acted in a very 
ircaeherouB manner towards him, and conducted him to 
Flint Castle. There he bitterly lamented that he bad 
not put his opponent to death. ** Fool that I was I" 
ha taid| ** thrice did 1 save the life of this Hapry of 


Lancaster. Once my dear uncle, his father—on whom 
tbe Lord have merey 1—would have put him to death 
for his treason and villany. God of Paradise I I rode 
all night to save him; and his father deUvered him io* 
me to do with him as Z pleased. How true is the 
we have no greater enemy than (be man 
whom we have |>rcBerved from the gallows t Another 
time he drew his sword on me, in the chamber of tho 
queen, on whom Qod have mercy I lie was also the 
accomptica of the Duke of Gloucester and the Earl of 
Arundel: he consented to my murder^ to that of my 
father, and of all my council. Ily St. John I I forgave 
him all: nor would I believe hi<) father, who, more than 
once, pronounced him deserving of death.” The next 
morning he ascended tbe tower, and beheld the approach 
of Ilolinghroko and his army. At first he cursed tbe 
Earl of Northumberland: then, bursting into tears, he 
cried, “ Good Lord God I I commend myself into Thy 
holy keeping, and cry Theo mercy, that Thou wouldst 
pardon all my sins. If they put roe to death, I will 
take it patiently, as Thou didst for its' all.” When tho 
triumphant Bolingbroko entorod the castle, be hypocri> 
tically knelt to Richard as to bis king. The fallen sove¬ 
reign uncovered his head, and exclaimed, ‘‘Fair cousin 
of Ijancaster, you are right welcome.” The proud duko 
replied, “ My lord, f am retumed from banishment be¬ 
fore my time; hut I ’will tell you tho reason. Tour 
people complain that you have ruled them harshly for 
twenty-two years; but, if it please God, I will help you 
to rule them better.” Richard was then mounted on a 
miserable horse, and led to Chester; and it is said by 
Froissart, that at this moment, even his dog, a beautiful 
greyhound, called Sfatb, abandoned him, and fawned 
upon Ihilingbroke. From Chester the king was &ken 
to London, where be was cursed and insulted by the 
people; and after having been paraded through tho 
streets in cunienipt, was committed as a prisoner to the 
Tower. 

Bolingbroke, like Richard, was of ro 3 'al blood, and 
tho grandson of Edward III.; and although nut (he 
next in succession, he resolved on raising himself to tho 
throne of England. To accomplish this, he sent a 
deputation of prelates, nobles, and lawyers to (ho im¬ 
prisoned king, to induco him to resign his crown. Tbe 
fallen monarch readily rcuouncwl hi. royalty, and sent 
his ring to tho mnrper, saying, that of all men, be 
should be his successor, if he bad tbe power to name 
one. Of course ho was not sincere in this remark, but 
made it from a fear that bis life was in danger. Richard’s 
resignation, signed on tbe 29th of Soptembet, 1399, was 
read in parliament tbe next day, and accepted with 
great joy. A charge of tyranny and misconduct, eon- 
■btlng of no lest than thirty-three articles, was then 
presented against him. Amongst tbeso acts of tyranny 
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were—tli(‘ murder of the Duke of GHouce&tcrt hip* con¬ 
duct to tha noblefi, who, in the early part of his rei^, 
had usurped hi9 aiithorUy by procuring the conuni^sion 
goveininent; hia violations of the laws and liljcrties of 
bis people; his eeizuro of the estates of the Duke of 
Lancaster; and, among many other arbitrary acts, the 
gruuting to his favourites protection from law-suits. 
The charge was read and passed with only one dissenting 
wicc—it was that of the Bisliop of Curlislo, who spoko 
very courageously in favour of the captive king. He 
said that all the abuses of government whicB could bo 
imputed to Kichard did not amoiint to tyranny, but 
were rather the result of error, youth, or misguided 
counsel; and that they might be remedied much l>otter 
than by changing the s^ccc^sion, and subverting the ; 
laws of the land. He urged, that a rebellious disposi¬ 
tion in subjects was the priucipal cause of tyranny in 
kings; and that, if the sovereign was not ^afe, tlic 
people could never expect security. That thcdepoiiition 
of Edward IL by the parliament wa^ only an example | 
of successful violence, and therf foro ought not to be 
regarded a?) a precedent: for it was sad enough that 
crimes werd so often committed, without citing them as 
instances to justify others. That a descendant of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, the elder brother of tlohn of Cauut, 
the late Duke of Lancaster, had been declared bucccssor 
to the crown; that he had left a son, who was, there¬ 
fore, their true king on the death of Kiehard. That 
Henry of Bolingbroke, the present Duke of Lancaster, 
had no legal claim, and that ho would give a bad 
instance of the moderation of his future government, if 
he added to the crime of bis past rebellion tho guilt of 
excluding the family which, bolli by right of blood and 
by declaration of parliament, would, in case of Bichard^s 
death, or voluntary rcfiignatioii, Lave been received as 
the undoubted heirs of the monarchy. ^ 

The bishop’s speech, instead of benefiting tho king, 
only brought suspicion and trouble upon himself. 
JIcnry, and the nobles who Hurrounded him, listened to 
it with impatient anger; and wlien the prelate "fiat 
down, lie was arrested ami carried away as a prisoner. 
This was an act of bhainoful tyianny; but very little 
freedom of speech was permitted in those days, and 
Henry knew that his claim to the crown would not bear 
dLcui^bion. A senfenco of deposit ion was t’ on solemnly 
recoidcd against Richard; and Bolingbroke, advancing 
towards the empty throne, made the sign of tho cross 
upon his forehead and his breast, and pronounced these 
words;—“ In tht name of God the Father, Son, and 
Holy GIiosl/ Henry of I^aiicoatcr, challenge this realm 
of England and the crown, with all the members and 
the appurtenances, because that I am des^cended by 
right line of the blood from the good King Henry IIL; 
and through that right that God of his grace hath sent 


me, with the help of my kin and bf my friends, to 
recover it; the which realm was iu pojnt to be undone 
for default of government, and undoing of the good 
law^.’' 

The Duke of Lancaster claimed the crown in conse* 
(]UQ£ico of bis descent from Henry HI., instead of from 
the great Edward IIL, on the following ground:— 
Henry IIL left two sons, Edward, who succeeded him, 
and Edmond, who was created Earl of Lancaster. An 
unfounded story was in circulation among the common 
people, that Edmond was the elder brother of Edward I.; 
but tliat on account of some deformity in hie person, he 
bad l>een set aside, aiyl bis brother made king in hia 
stead: therefore as tho present Duke of Lancasttr was 
descended from Edmond on bts mother’s bide, this 
genealogy made him the true heir to t!ie monarchy. 
No one of any rank or intelligenco l)olieved this impro¬ 
bable tale; but Bolingbroke thought it would convince 
many of the ignorant people- 

After Henry’s speech he knelt and prayed for a short 
lime upon the steps of the throne; then rising, he was 
assisted to his seat on it 1>y the Aichhibliops of Canicr- 
bury and York, From that inUant he assumed tho 
power of a king; and, after directing that the old 
parliament should be summoned again in his name, 
df^parted in royal state, and in^i^ed Iho prolafea and 
nobler to a bampiet which had been prepared in White¬ 
hall. (Jn the 13tli of the following month (October, 
he was crowned IJcnry IV, at Westminster 
Abbey. By a singular circumstance, the ceremony 
took place on the anniveri^ary of the very day on which 
he was banished. Tho Order of the Bath was insti¬ 
tuted by Henry at his coronation. He conferred it 
upon forty-six esquires,'who had watched and bathed 
the previous night. 

A few dayn after Henry’s coronation, be sent the 
Earl of Northumberland to the prelates and barons in 
parliament, to ask tJicir advice as to what should be 
done with the deposed monarch. That nobleman 
added, that, under any circumstances, Henry intended 
to spare hia life. TJiey replied, that he should be im¬ 
prisoned in some secret place, and guarded by faitliful 
officers, who should prevent bis having any communica¬ 
tion with his friends or followers- In accordance with 
this decision, he was taken about from one castlo to 
another at night, just as Edward II. bad been, and 
finally lodged in the castle at Pontefract* In tho 
month of January in the following year (1400), ho died 
thcro 4 and his body was brought to LondoU} and 
exhibited, for two hours, to iho gaze of the people^ tho 
face being uncovered, and tho head reclining on a 
black cushion. There is a story that ho was murdered 
by a knight called Sir Piers Exton, and some oiher 
ruffians, several of whom he killed before he received 
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bis death-blow. * This is generally disbelieved, and is 

ocrtoicly incon^isteiit with tlio fact of the corpBo being 
exposed to view ia St. Paul’s, for in that case the 
wounds would have been se^n, and the murder dis¬ 
covered. Anothor account (and that appears to be the 
true one) is, that be was starved to death. Stowo 
says, that for iiftecn days and nights they vexed him 
with continual hunger, thirst, and cold, and iinaUy 
bereft him of his life with such a kind of death os 
never before that time was known in England." Some 
of the old chroniclers eay that he starved himself^ 
voluntarily, and died for want of food, and a broken 
heart. In either case his end was a shocking one, and 
should serve as a warning for proOigato and imperious 
princes. The royal and dishonest trifler, who had 
wabled tbo means of thousands, and turned a deaf car 
to the Mifferings of his people, perished from want, and 
that, too, in a dungeon. 

liichard was buried at his own favourite rohidenee at 
liungley. lie left no children; and the little French 
princetiS, to whom ho had been married, was only ten 
yours old at tlic time of his di'ath. Of courM> sho hud 
never lived with him as his wife; she was too young 
for that, and also too young to fed his loss very bitterly. 
For home time she wa^s kept in England, for Ifcnry 
wihhed to marry her to his sou; but the French king, 
who was so mneb bliocked at the fato of Hicliard that 
he had a severo attack of illness in eonsrf|ucnco, 
objected to that arrangement; and the little lady was 
at last sent back to tho court of her father. Some 
years afterwards sho was married to her cousin Charles, 
the Count of Augouleme, and, while still very young. 


died in her confinomont Bichard^s death took place 
in the 34th year of hia age, and the 23rd of bis reign. 

In person Richard was tall and graceful; and his 
features were handsome^ but feminine. Ho had a hosir 
tatioQ in his speech almost amounting to a liip^ 
Though poseeaeed by nature of moro than avoroge 
ability, a bad education had made him a trifler. lo 
early life he was spoilt by excessive indulgence; and 
afterwards, flatterers and parasites wero his ruin. 
Some spafks of courage, and even heroism, arc to be 
Been in lAs character, especially during his youth; but 
his temper was fltful and uncertain, and his mind 
became weakened from a long course of luxury and 
pleasure, to both of which he was extremely attached. 
Like moht weak priners, ho always had favourites 
around him, and was, thereforr, deftcieiit in that im¬ 
partiality and dignity whieli is expected in a king, 
lie was abrupt in his manner, and passionate in his 
temper; but the darkest points of bis nature wero 
blyness, treachery, and an eager love of reveugo. Ho 
resembled the unfortunate Edward II., both in bis 
character and fate ; l>ut his mind was stronger, and his 
temper loss amiable. Ho aimed at assuming a des¬ 
potic authority: but that arose rather from his evil 
oducation than from natural viciousness. Ho was un¬ 
equal to tho difficulties of his position, and unable to 
win the esteem, or command tbo obedience, of tho 
troublesorac barons of tliat unsettled time. Though 
ho had many faults, and committed some crimes, yet 
they seem to have procot ded rather from weakness than 
wickedness; and his gloomy fato cscitcs at once pity 
and regret- 
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S Richard II. bad no children, the true bcir 
to the tkrono was Edmund Mortimer, the 
Rail of March, because he was a descen¬ 
dant of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, tho elder 
brother of Henry’s &thcr, John of Gaunt. 
But this Edmund Mortimer was only nino years old, 
and would have been no match for tho crafty and 
talented Henry, who was tbroe-aud-tbirty. Tlie young 
prince’s friends thought it wisest to say nothiug about 
his title, for fear it might lead him into danger; there¬ 
fore Henry was crowned without opposition. Still he 
thought, that when the young carl became a man, per¬ 
haps he might attempt to recover his birthright; so 


tho usurpmg sovereign sent him and hia yoiiuger 
brother to Windsor Cattle, where they were kept in an 
easy coniinctnent. 

The people generally were much attached to Henry; 
but many of the nobles enter! aiacd a jealous feeling 
towards him. This feeling ho added to by making an 
iiKluiry in parliament into tho circumstances of the 
deatli of bis uncle, tho Duko of Gloucester, who was 
murdered in prison at Calais; and calling to account 
the nobles wbo bad accused that foctioUs^man of treason. 
Most of the peers had been mixed up in the cabals that 
had taken place during the troubled retgn of Richard, 
and had taken part with or against the duke. Chargee 
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were made and retorted; a scene of confusion followed; 
noblemen loudly called each other liars end traitors, 
' and forty stocl gauntlets were thrown upon tho ground 
^ phallongcs to mortal combat. Henry had the talent 
to calm all this fury; the eballenges were withdrawn; 
and those who bad accused Gloucester of treason, escaped 
with the forfeiture of the estates and titles which they 
bad received as rewards from Richard fbr their enmity 
to Gloucester. 

This was immediately after the coronation'of Henry, 
and, therefore, before tho death of the unhappy* Richard; 
so tho nobles who had been bereft of some of their land 
and titles enterrd into a conspiracy to murder the now 
sovereign and restore the imprisoned one. Tim prin¬ 
cipal members of this plot were tho Earle of Rutland, 
Kent, Huntingdon, and-Salisbury, the Lords Despencer 
and Lumley, together with the Bishop of Carlible and 
tho Abbot of Westminster. On tho ."rd of January, 
1400, they proclaimed a tournament, to bo held at 
Oxford, and invited the attendance of tho king. Henry 
promised to go; and it wa« arranged that they should 
rush suddenly upon him, and kill both liino and lii<s 
sons during Iho sport. It is very likely that they would 
have suceeeded in their attempt, hud not the Earl ot 
Rutland treacherously betrayed the sclieme to the king. 
Tho conspirators waited all day at Clxford for tlic 
arrival of Henry; luit when evening was approaching, 
and they found he did not come, and that Rutland too 
was absent, they concluded that they had been betrayed. 
Collecting a troop of 500 horsemen, they rode at once 
to Windsor, inteq^ing to surprise the castle, where 
Henry wa.s ro<>iding, and theu put liim to death. Tiio 
king had left Windsor, and tlie conspirators were a 
second time disappointed. Scarcely knowing what to 
do, they trifled all that day about the town, and, on tlie 
next, Henry appeared at Kingston-on-Thames with nn 
army of 20,000 men. 

The rebellious nobles immediately fled to their several 
counties, to arm their retainers, proclaiming the im¬ 
prisoned king, Richard, in all the towns they pa<>sed 
through. But the people were tired enough of Riehan), 
and had no desiro to seo him placed on the throno 
again; their feelings, at present, wore entirely in favour 
of Henry: so, instead of joining the insurgent nobles, 
they arrested them, and.put them to death. The Earls 
of Kent and Salisbury were seized and beheaded by tho 
people of Cirenccbter; tbc Lords Despeneer and Lumley 
met a similar fate at Bristol; while the Earl of Hunt¬ 
ingdon was cruelly murdered by the servants of tho 
late Duke of^Gloucchter, whoso enemy he had been. 
Two knights, Sir riiomas Blonnt and Sir Rennet Sely, 
were tried and executed as trailors at Oxford, with all 
the revolting‘ceremonies usually attendant on such 
occasions j and two monks also perithed at London by 


tbo band of the exeoutioner. It was soon after this 
attempt on the life of Henry that King Riehard died 
or was murdered at Fomfret Castle, and his untimely 
fate was, no doubt, hastened in eonsequonee of the revolt. 

Though he had thus triumpbod over bis enemies, 
Henry felt that it was necessary to strengthen himself 
in every ivay ho could. For this purpose he tried to 
conciliate tho clergy, by granting them a new law for 
the more severe punishment of heresy. The followers 
of the opinions of Wyclifie, or Lollards, as they were 
called, had hecomo very mimcroui: Henry’s father, 

I John of Gaunt, had openly fiivourcd them; and he 
himself had been suspected of leaning towards their 
principles. Ho knew that an opinion of this kiud would 
I injure him in the eyes of the clergy; and, upon their 
‘olicitation, ho gavo his consent to a law, by which it 
was enacted that, when any heretic refused to abjure 
his opinions, he should bo delivered, by the bi'>bop 
or his commissioners, to the civil magUtrate, and 
burnt to death in the presence of the people. Tliis 
wicked and infamous law was passed during the month 
of Janiimy, 1401; and it would havo been bctti r for 
England, and for Henry too, bad ho never been born, 
tliau that he had put his namo to that fatal parch¬ 
ment. It is possible that when he gave it bis sanction 
ho supposed it would never be put into actual practice, 
but merely kept to terrify those whom the priests called 
heretics into submission: perhaps bo thought that no 
disciples of tho Divino and Gentle One could be so 
hardened by temporal power and superstitious frenzy as 
to devote a fellow-creature, however erring, to the awful 
ond of being tortured to death by fire. If be did think 
so, bo was fatally mistaken. 

William Sawtre was the first victim of this statute. 
He had been rector of Lynn, in Norfolk, of which living 
he was deprived on a charge of heresy in 1399. He 
subsequently recanted bis opinions, and had been ap¬ 
pointed priest of St. Osytb’s, in London. Gut he was 
not happy in his mind: he iclt that, to avoid pun*- 
ishment, and secure the means of life, he had denied 
'the truth; and he presented a petition to parliament, 
imploring that they would examine him upon the sub¬ 
ject of religion. The object of this application was 
suspected by the bishops; and they summoned him to 
appear before them in convocation. Thomas Arundel, 
tho Archbishop of Canterbury, then questioned him 
respecting his opinions. He had previously refused to 
worship the cross, saying that be would not worship 
tbo cross on which Christ sufiered, but only Christ that 
Buffored on the cross; aifd affirmed, that, after pro¬ 
nouncing over the bread tlie sacramental words of tbe 
body of Christ, it remained of tbe eamo nature as be¬ 
fore, and did not cease to be bread. 

After much questioning as to whether ho still retained 
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these opinions^ t^e arclibishop decided that ho was a 
relapsed heretic; for Sawtro still maintained^ that after 
the words of consecration were pronounced by the priest, 
the bread remained bread, ejutctly the same as it was 
before the words were spoken* Sentence was then given 
against him, and he woe degraded and deposed from the 
priesthood. This was done step by stop; firbt he was 
deprived of his office as a priest, ihon as a deacon, then 
as a Bub-deacon, then as an acolyte, then as an exorcist, 
then as a reader, then as a sexton. His priestly gown 
and cap wero taken from him, his ecclGhia^tical tonsure 
rased away, and lie was delivered over to tho high con- 
stablo and mar&hal of Kngland, to receive tho hideous 
punishment to which his clenciil judges had condemned 
him- In surrendering Sjwtre to the secular authorities, 
the jiricstr^, who well knew what was to bo done witli 
him, hypocritically begged them to receive tho victim 
favounibly. Tho unhappy man was burned to death in 
Smith held, in the montlk of March, 1401, to tho horror 
and disgust of a groat multitude of spectators. Thus,” 
says Foxc, in his famous Book of Martyrs (in which 
you will find an account of most of the unhappy victims 
of superstitious wtckcdnet>b)—Tims it may appt ar bow 
kings and piiuccb have been blinded and abused by the 
false prelates of the church, iDsonmeh that they have 
been their slave* and biiicher*, to slay Obriist^H poor iu- 
Docent members. As King Henry IV. was the fir^t of 
all EngHbh kings that began tho unnicrcirul buining of 
Christ’s saints for standing against the pope, so wo* thU 
William Hawtre, tho true and faithful martyr of Christ, 
the fifiit of all them who I find to bo burned in the rcigu 
ofthi% l:ing,*' 

After the rclurn of the Princess Isabella, the young 
widow of King Itichaid, to Fiance, the French were 
desirous of declaring war, to avenge her wrongs and the 
death of her husband; but, though some attacks were 
mado on the Engli*li dominions in that country, France 
was in i^ucb a stuto of intornal weakbesB that they wero 
soon abandoned; and as war had not been openly de¬ 
clared, Henry took but little notice of them. 

To pre vent his Iwirons from plotting against him at 
home, Henry resolved to give them employment in 
Scotland. He knew that if ho eat idly upon his throne, 
his subjects would busy ihemBclves by inquiring about 
his title to it; and the English, notwithstanding their 
repeated failures, still longed for tho conquest of Scot¬ 
land. Besidos this, a strong feeling existed tn that 
country against Henry’s usurpation; and the truce 
having expired immediately after his accossion, tho 
Soots began to plunder and harass the English people 
who lived near the borders. * Colleoting an army at 
York, in the summer of 1400, Henry summoned tho 
King of Scotland to appear before him as his lord para¬ 
mount. This sumniona wa^, as might be oxpeotedi 
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treated with contempt; and Henry marched with hie 
army directly to Edinburgh, took possession of tho city, 
and laid siege to the ca&tic. The wars of the English 
in that country had hitherto been disgraced by savego 
excc'Bacs; the course of their armies was too often to be 
traced by vestiges of murder and desolation; while the 
sword and the fire-biand were coniatantly in use; and 
tho Scotch had been equally, if not more, rapacious 
when they mado their raids into England. It must be 
recorded td the credit of Henry, that he would not per¬ 
mit thcdo^ outrages ; and in this expedition he showed 
as much mercy and forbearance as is consistent with 
tho nature of w.ir. When two of the canons of the 
abbey of Holy rood came to him, to intercede for the 
safety of their hoii^c, he anhwcrcd, I will never, as long 
, iia I live, injure any religious^ bomio; and the monastery 
of Hoiyioocl, where my father fuuud shelter when in 
exile, ii, C'^pecially entitled to tho protection of his son.” 
As tho Kcotiish army would not ribk a battle with 
Henry, and the ciistle of Edinburgh was too strong to 
bo taken by ii's'sault, and tho English soldiers wero 
buffering from bit k ness and want of provisions, lio wob 
compelled to withdraw from Edinburgh and return into 
England, 

Before he arrived there, he received iuteUigeneo of an 
insurrection in Wales, which had broken out in 1400, 
dming his absence in Scotland. It was led by a rc- 
iuaiknblo man, named Owen Glcndower* Ho was'a 
Wtlhh gentkman, who wub, or at Icdht pretended to be, 
descended from tho hiat of tho native princes of his 
country. He hud b(.oa a*tudeot at one of the English 
univerdtieB, and became, afterward'^, familiar with tho 
law in tho inns of court. Leaining wu's not a very 
couiinou thing, even among*t gentlemen, in ibose'days; 
and Gkndower'b kiiowlctigo wa* to eoiibiderable, that it 
gained for him the eliuiaclcr of a magician with the 
poor ignorant peubaula among whom ho lived. His 
small cbtato lay near to tho great one of a powerful 
noble—tho Lord Grey de Buthyn, who tyrannically 
seized a part of the property of hia poorer neighbour. 
Owen Gleudower w'as a man of high spirit and pas¬ 
sionate temper, and by no means likely tu submit to 
such a wrong. Still ho proceeded quietly, uod peti¬ 
tioned parliament to do him justice; but as he was 
famous for his attachment to tho lato King Bichord, 
his petition was taken no notice of. Then hia fiery 
nature was aroused; and, collecting a numerous band 
of hib countrymen, he drove Groy do Buthyn from hia 
land by force. Tho Englibh government supported the 
noble, and the Welsh people sided with ^Oweo, who, 
upon being pronounced an outlaw, declared himself the 
lawful sovereign of Wales, and set Henry sA defiance. 

The Welsh people flocked to the standard of Glen- 
dower in immense numhere, and tho insurrection soon 
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bacamo formidable. King Henry, who waa a man of 
great doeision, led an army directly into Wales, and 
trusted that he should instantly ciu^h the patriot and 
his followers. Ho was by no means &o Eucce;»t>ful as he 
expected to be. Owen and his followers pniduntly con¬ 
cealed thomselvcs among the iinapproachablo recetsea 
of their native mountains, and the powerful English 
mouarch waa compelled to retire in censujuenco of a 
want of provisions. A second and a third expedition 
met with no better bucccas; Owen still remained in 
arms, and commiUed devastations upon the* estates of 
the English, lu thoso skirmishes ho took his old 
oppressor, Lord Orcy de Euthyn, prisoner; and even 
captured Sir Edward ^lortimer, uncle to the young 
Eaii of March, whom Henry had shut up in Windsor 
Castle, 

* 

Though Ifonry had ulniiidoned Scotland, the border 
feuds between tho people of that country and the 
English bad never ceased. The Earl of Northumber¬ 
land and his son, Ilonry Percy (who liud been liberated 
from his itnprisoninent in Scotland for somo years), 
ravaged tho lands of tho Enrl of Douglas, and tho latter 
retaliated hy repeated txcur&ions into the northern 
English countit s. On one occasion, having collected a 
groat quantity of spoil, Douglas was met on his return 
homo by tho Pertyp, and defeated at Nesbit Moor* Ho 
was enraged at IbL defeat; for^ though a powerful and 
brave man, he waa so unfortunate a leader as to have 
earned tho surname of Tync-man, that is, Losc-man, on 
account of hia frequent failures in war. Being resolved 
to retrieve bis reputation, ho collected 10,000 of tho 
best and bravest warriors of Scotland, and then burst 
into England, spreading ruin aud terror as far as the 
wells,of Ncwcastlo. 

The Earl of Northumberland and his bravo son, 
Henry, who, on account of his impetuosity, was called 
Hotspur, permitted the Hccda to go on in their destruc- 
tivc expedition, and again interccptod them suddenly 
on their return to their own country. Tho Scots, who 
supposed their enemies were struck with terror, and 
dared not meet them, had been thus deceived into a 
fatal security, anil were taken by surprise. Arranging 
his men in a solid square, upon an eminence called 
Homitdon Hill, Douglas waited for tho attack. This 
would havo been an excellent position if tho English 
force had been all horsemen, or men-at-arms; but, un¬ 
fortunately for the Scot^ they wero cbieSy archers, who 
could shoot up tho hill without ascending it. The 
English bowmen began the battle, and shot with such 
power and rapidity, that it is said many of tho dead 
bodies of tbe ^Scots resembled hedgehogs, they were 
struck with so many arrows. Douglas and his men 
seemed para'iyeed; for a time they did nothing, and 
the elaug^r among them was terri&o. At length, a 


brave Scotch gentleman. Sir John S^ltinton, cried out, 
“ Oh! my brave fellow-soldiers^ what fascinates you to¬ 
day, that you stand Uko doers and fawn in a park to be 
shot, instead of showing jour ancient valour, and meet¬ 
ing your foes hand to hand? Let those who will 
descend with me; and in the name of the Lord, we will 
break that host, and conquer; or, if not, at least die 
with honour, Uko soldiers This bravo speech broke 
the spell which seemed to hang upon the Soots; and 
another knight, Sir Adam do Clordon, who had long 
been at enmity with Swiuton, dismounted from his 
horse, exclaiming—‘‘ Jict us be reconciled on this spot, 
that I may receive knighthood at thy hands, for I can 
never receive that liouour from one more noble and 
brave.” Tho knights embraced each other, rc-mounted 
their horses, and then charged down hill, followed hy 
the greater part of the Scottish army. 

The English archers then slowly retired ; but every 
now and then they turned and discharged a new flight 
of arrows at their foes, who toon fell into utter con^ 
fusion. Laying a&ido their bows, tho archers then 
rushed upou the enemy, and despatched immense num¬ 
bers of them with their knives and short swords. The 
Scots wero completely defeated; and the Earl of Douglas, 
together with several noblep, and eighty knights of the 
firtit families in Scotland, wore taken prisoners. Thi<i 
engagement between the Percys and Douglas took place 
ou the 14th of September, 1402; and is known as the 
battle of Homildon Hill In itself it was not very im¬ 
portant, being merely a border feud upon a large scale; 
but it led to one of the most striking IneidentB of 
Henryks reign—tlio rebelUon of tho powerful North¬ 
umberland family against him. 

On hearing of this victory, King Henry sent an order 
to tins Percys not to ransom or set at liberty tho prisoners 
they had taken: he wished to keep them, that he might 
bo able to dictate what terms ho pleased to Scotland; 
but, by 80 doing, ho gave great offence to tho Earl of 
Northumberland and his son, who considered that ho 
waa interfering with their rights, in taking from them 
the power of ransoming their prisoners. He had given 
another cause of offence to this warlike and influential 
family, by refusing to allow them to ranaom their re¬ 
lative, Sir Edward Mortimer, who had been taken 
prisoner by Glendower; and, as they had greatly assisted 
to placo him on the throne (it was Northumberland 
who first joined him at Bavenspur)^ they now resolved 
on attempting to pull him down from it. 

It ifl very likely there were other causes of suspicion 
and dislike between the king and tho great earl. Henry 
would naturally be jealous of tho power of the man who 
raised him to the throne; while, on the other hand, so 
great a subject would never think himself sufficiently 
repaid for so important a service* The result was, that 
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the two Feroys Altered ioto & oonspinoy to dethrone ' 
Henry, end place the erown on the head of the young 
Earl of March, who was the rightful heir to it. Xn this 
they were encouraged by Sc{ope, the Archbishop of 
York; and the more to strengthen themselves, they set 
Karl Douglas at liberty without ransom, on condition 
that he would join them in a war against the king. 
Still feeling thembelves scarcely strong enough for such 
a purpose, they also entered into on alliance with the 
VTolsh chieftain, Olendower, who then released his 
prisoner, Mortimer, gave him bis daughter in marriage, 
and promised to supply 12,000 Welsh soldiers towards 
the execution of the daring project. 

When everything was ready, the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland fell ill, end was unable to assume the command 
of tho rebel aimy; but bis son, Hotspur, taking his 
place, led it towards North Wales, in order to join 
Glendower and his Welsh. Tho resolute King Henry 
was soon on the alojt, and, hnitying towards W,ile% he 
endeavoured to prevent Hotspur from joining hi'i WeUh 
allies. Thus the two armies came in sight of each other 
on tlir 22nd of July, 1403, near Shrew^buiy. Douglas 
and hi^ Scots joined the rebc Is; but Glendowor and the 
Welbh never made their appeifiance. Still the spirited 
Percy lesolved upon fighting; but, as tho twilight was 
rapidly closing in, the battle was deferred until tho 
morrow. That evening, bo sent a deBaneo and mani- 
febto to the king, to whom be would give no other title 
than Henry, Duke oi Lancaster, In it, ho upbraided 
him of being guilty of peijuiy, rebellion, and murder. 
Perjury, because, wheu he returned fiom exile, ho swore 
upon the gobpela that be cjino to claim nothing but 
tho iuhciitance which Rirlinrd so unju'.tly held ftom 
liim. Ikhtllion, lKC.aii« he had depo'>td and impiibonGd 
bis lawful buvercign; and muider, because he bad 
caubed that uubappy sovereign to be kept, for the space 
of fiiteen days and nights, in the castlo of Pomfret, 
without meat, or drink, or Bro, whereof he perished of 
hunger, thirst, and cold. This document contained 
other charges against Henry; one of which was, usurpa¬ 
tion of the rights of young Edward Mortimer, Earl of 
March, the true heir to tho crown; it concluded by 
detymg him and hia followers as traitor^ oppressors, 
and deatroyeis of the realm. 

Early the next morning, the 23rd of July, the two 
armies, each consisting of about 12,000 men, confronted 
each other. Engliabmen were opposed to Englishmen; 
and members of tbe same family might, perhaps, be 
arrayed on different sides. There was, doubtless, some 
feeling of this kind among the.opposing soldiers. For 
a short time tlie two hosts stood and looked at each 
other in solemn silence. Henry seems to have wished 
to spare the lives of his subjects, even of those who had 
rebelled against bim; for he sent a priest to Hotspur, 


to see if, even at that boor, they could not arrange 
their quarrel, and conclude a peace. That brave young 
noble doubted Henry’s sincerity, and refused his terma; 
then the trumpets sounded, and the con&iot began. ■ • 
The battle-cry of tbe royal party wan, ** St. Geeige 
for us 1" that of tho Percys, “ E»perance I” The 
struggle was desperate in tbe extreme—many of tbe 
leaders Bg)itiDg*a8 if the victory depended alone upon 
their exertions. The king was ever in the thickest part 
of tbe battle; and bis son, the Prince of Wales, dis- 
tinguisheii himself for his intrepidity; and, though 
wounded in the face by an arrow, could not be pei^ 
euaded to leave the field. Douglas and Percy both 
sustained tbe great reputation they bad acquired for 
deeds of arms ; and tbe former resolved, if possible, to 
kill the king with his own band. Henry had many 
genfletnen dressed in tho royal garb in order to deceive 
tho enemy, and several of these were slain by the 
powerful Douglas; but be himself was enveloped in 
plain armour, and thus passed unobserved. Hotspur, 
after penetrating into tbe midst of ^ho royal lines, was 
pierced to tho biain with a chance arrow, and fell dead 
upon the spot. His dc.il]i so disheartened bis followers, 
that they felt into confurionand fled. Tho battle lasted 
for three hours, and 2,300 gentlemen are said to have 
perished, together with about 6,000 common soldiers. 
The Earl of Worcester, the Baron of Kindertoo, and 
Sir Richard Vernon, were taken prisoners by tbe king, 
and beheaded on the battle-field as rebels. Earl 
Douglas had received some injuries, and was also taken 
prisoner, but was regarded as a foreign foe, and treated 
! With courtesy. 

' The old Karl of Northumberland, tho fiither of Hot¬ 
spur, liud recovered from the illness which kept* him 
from the and was maicliing with a body of 

troops to join the reliel army, when the news reached 
him of his son's defeat and death. Almost paralysed 
by sorrow, he seems not to have known what to do; 
for, instead of providing for bis safety by flight, be dis¬ 
banded his soldiers, and shut himself up in his castle at 
Wurkworth. Of course, he was soon obliged to 
surrender to tbe king; but ho then pretended that his 
only object in arming was to mediate between the 
parties. Tho king did not believe this excuse; but be 
pretended to do so, and generously pardoned his eocmy. 

Henry led an active life, for his enemies would not 
long permit him to remain idle. Owen Glendower and 
his WoUhmen did not make their appearance at tbs 
battle of Shrewsbury, but immediately afterwards they 
renewed their depredations, and the kipg’s eldest son 
was despatched with some forces againB£. them. The 
French, also, with whom Henry was nominally at 
peace, attacked Guienne, plundered the English ships 
at sea, and made descents upon tbe eeasl; in one of 
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which expeditions, they barnt the town of Fiynaouth, 
and ravsigcd the s«irrouoding country. The French 
government apologised, and said that the %-ioIntions of 
the peace had token place without their sanction; but 
Henry well knew that they bad secretly countenanced 
them, and be gave permission to English rovers to 
retaliate on the French ships and coasts. This was 
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CHAPTEK XXXir. 

coscLceion or ntc nisioN of nairitY tus fourth. — a.d. 1401—1413. 

§ N the third year of Henry’s reign, some of Ins town from Pontefract to London, and then executed as 
enemies circulated a report that King Richard a traitor, Tlie fool seems to have been wise enough 
bad not died at Fomfret Castle; but, having not to venture out of Scotland, and thus he escaped the 
escaped from that foitre&s, the body of anntlnT anger of the Engli.sli king. 

man was exhibited and buriod a-, lii-f, and that Henry never forgot (he double tenure by winch he 
he himself was then a fugitive in Scotland, and would held the crown ; and he wa.<i, tberefotc, careful not to 
shortly msjee Ins appearance to claim hi^, i rown. A oppres-. his people with taxe.s, lest they should bo on- 
wonderful and improbablo story is almost sure to be couraged to depose him as he had deposed Richard, 
believed; and this strange rumour obtaiued credit When, in this year, ho applied to parliament for snp- 
amonget groat numbers of tbo people. Henry was plies, it proposed to him to seize a great part of the 
exceedingly irritated, and he caused Sir Roger , lands belonging to the church, and use the revenue 
Clarendon (%»bo was a natural son of the famous arising from them us a fund for the support of royalty. 
Black Prince), nine Pr.inciscau friars, and some other This suggestion, no doubt, proceeded from the spread 
persons, to be executed as traitors, for propagating of the doctrines of Wycliffo, for that famous reformer 
this report. People then became silent upon tlir had contended, that tho wealth of the church was a 
subject, for the most talkative folks did not like to great cause of its corruption. The clergy were in¬ 
run the risk of having their spe- cb cut short by the htantly alarmed, and accused tho Commons of impiety; 
fbpe'of the hangman; but this severity caused the anil Henry, who it is supposed would have had no 
rumour to be the more liimly believed. objection to robbing the church if it could have been 

For a time nothing further was heard of Richard; done quietly, when be saw that be was likely to create 
but, in the year following the battle of Slirowsbiiry a disturbance, assured them that be had no such idea; 

[a.d. 1404], it was again reported tli.at bo was alive, but, on the contrary, wished to leave tho cburoli better 

and bad taken refuge, in Scotland. A person of tho than be found it. 

name of Serle, who bad been one of tbo attendants of In the year 1405, Henry was again threatened by 

King Richard, accordingly went to Scotland to belioM plots and rebellions; but, fortunately for him, his 

bis late master. Of course, ho did not dud the enemies acted without unity, and with little wisdom, 
wretched king, who had been buried nearly four yiars The Earl of Northumberiand, who knew that, though 
previously; but be met bis court-fool, one Ward, who pardoned, be was still suspected, was at work, collect- 
bore some likeness to the deceased monarch. Serlo ing followers and getting up another warlike demon- 
persuaded this man to personate Richard; and tbo stratiou against the king. Scrope, the Archbishop of 
story that Richard was alive, and would soon enter York, tlite Earl of NotUngham, Sir John Falconbety, 
England at the head of an army of Scots, spread in other gentlemen of rank, immediately entered into 
every direction. After doing considerable mischief by hi, views, and took the field with an army of 8,000 
getting a pumber of people into trouble, Serle was aen, at Shipton-on-tbe-Moor, near York. There they 
ori^tcd, and* not only confessed the imposture, but published a manifesto,, in which they reproadied 
added, that be bad been an accomplice in the murder Henry with his usurpation of thn croWn, and the 
* His confession did sot murder of the late king, and rWquirad that the true 

isve 18 e, e was rawn on a hurdle through every j should be restored, and all public wrieVaneea be 


done to a great extent; many Frelioh veewls were 
captured, and some towns left men smoking luins, at 
memorials that the English would not permit wanton 
injuries to pass by unavenged. During tbo whole of 
this reign, there were constant bickerings and skirmishes 
with the French, hut no open war. 
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redreiMd. Thi^ ebie£ oonipiratoiv tba old Earl of 
Nortbumberland, waa, as usual, not readj, and, thera- 
fore, did not app^)^ to support hii oonfedeiatos. Tbe 
Earl of Westmoreland, and prince John, the third son 
of the king, approached them with an inferior power; 
and, although no condiot took place, they succeeded in 
capturing the nbei leaders by a stratagem, which it is 
wonderful to think should even have deceived children. 
Westmoreland and the prince desired a conference with 
the earl and the archbishop between the two armies. 
They listened te the grievances of the insurgents, 
begged them to mention what remedies they desired, 
and then promised that the king should grant all their 
demands, and give them entire satisfaction. The earl 
and the archbishop were delighted, and had no sus¬ 
picion of the insincerity of these sudden concessions, 
Westmoreland then proposed that, as peace was restored 
between them, it would be belter for both sides to dis¬ 
band their forces, instead of oppressing the people hy 
the maiutcnance of two armies. The rebel leaders foil 
into the snaro, and dismissed their forces; and West- 
inoieland, who had secretly i&sued contrary orders to 
his army, immediately anested them without resistance. 
This conduct was exceedingly treacherous; hut tbu 
pcilidy of one party was not greater than the simplicity 
of the other. 

The prisoners were then tried ns traitors, bub tho 
chief justice refused to pass sentence upon tliem, 
bfcatise tho carl had a right to a trial by his peers, and' 
the archbishop was not answerablo except to an ecclesi¬ 
astical tribunal. Besides, no bishop had yet perished 
in England by the hands of tho executioner, and the 
judge did not like to be the first who should sentence 
one to that extreme puuisliment. But Henry had 
resolved that no one hliunld ichel against liim willi 
impunity, and that the highest prelates in the land 
should be punished for their offences in tho same 
manner as the laity. He appointed Sir William FuU 
thorp as a judge—a man who possessed so few scruples 
op tho subject, that, without any indictment, trial, or 
defence, be pronounced seoUnco of death upon both 
the earl and the archbishop. The sentence was exe¬ 
cuted immediately; but Henry was nob a revengeful 
man, and be extended bis pardon to the other leaders 
of the iosurreeiion. 

The Pope, Clement VI., issued a sentence of excom¬ 
munication against every one concerned in the death 
of the archbishop. Of course, this was aimed at Henry; 
but the pontiff did not like to excommunicate so 
powerful a king by name; and when Henry sent him a 
justification of bis conduct, (be prudent priest revoked 
his denunciation. This submission shows bow much 
the power of the Homan church bad declined within 
the last two centuries. Had a Ohristlan king chosen, 


in former times, to send an arobbisbop to the seaffold, 
an interdict would have been pronounoed upon bis 
dominions, excommunication and dethronement hurled 
against himself, and all the prinoes of Europe stiired 
up to execute the latter sentence. For such a obange 
tho whole Christian world might well bo thankful | bttt 
greater, very much greater, changes were gathering in 
the invisible and mysterious future. 

When the Earl of Northumberland learnt the fate of 
bis oonfederates, be and his friend, Lord Bardolp]), fied 
to Scotland for protection; for the Soots wera oob* 
nected with his plot, and had agreed to support It by 
an Invasion of England. Henry raised a considoiabla 
army, and after taking all the castles belonging to the 
ear), marched into Wales to assist his eldest son, who 
had been engaged in continual skirmishes there with 
Glcnduwer ever since the battle of Shrewsbury. The 
princo bad obtained several slight advantages over 
Glendower; but ha was unabloto conquer that bravo 
man, who eluded his enemies so dexterously, and sur- 
piibed them so suddenly, that nearly all the English 
soldiers believed in the common report that he was a 
great magician, and able to command the lervice of the 
dovil. Hitherto he had been more troublesome to 
Henry than dangerous; but he bad solicited the aid of 
the French, and they had sent an army of 12,000 men 
to his a^si'itance. Owen and his allies drove hack the 
prince and penetrated into England as far as Worcester, 
ravaging and plundering, after the fashion of the times. 

: There they were met hy King Henry, and deemed it 
prndi'nt to retreat. Ho followed them into Wales, and 
an engagement took place among the mountains, 
Hr Dry sustaining large losses. Our old historians are 
not very communicative upon this point; hut it 
appears tliat Henry retired in confusion, and left many 
of liis baggage- waggons behind him. The French did 
nob remain in Wales to foHow up this success; they 
wero tired of the country and the people; it was dull 
compared to their own gay land, where people danced 
and amu&ed thembclves in spite of every calamity: 
what was worse, too, provisions were rather scanty, and 
they ftared the return of King Henry with another 
army more numerous than the last; so they went home 
again, and left the Welsh to do the best they could for 
themselves, 

Priuee Henry did not follow his father; he remained 
in Wales; and bis dexterity and courage were so great 
that, after much fighting, he at length, ia the year 
1405, subdued the whole of the south of that country. 
Glendower was finally defeated on the llth of May, and 
forsaken. Very little is known of tbo remainder of his 
life, but that little is highly romantic., He travelled 
about in the disguise of a shepherd, seeking shelter 
occasionally at the houses of bis friends; and it is a 
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pleaiiure to knotr that no one was base enough to betray 
him to bin enotmoa* Though thus reduced, his spirit 
was unconquered and unconquerable; he rose again in 
arms to secure the independence of his native land, and 
eventually breathed his last [A.D, 1416], in freedom 
among the mountaina of his country. 

While Prince Henry was slowly acquiring renown in 
Wales, his lather obtained a great advantage over the 
Scots, This was the capture, in 1405, of Prince James, 
the ^etr<-apparent to the Scottish throne. The eldest 
son of Bobert IIL had been murdered, and ttie father, 
fearing for the life of the second, who was but a boy 
twelve years old, determined to send him to France for 
protection* A truce existed between England and 
Scotland, but it was continually broken through <in 
both sides, and the vessel containing the young Scottibh 
prince was captured by an English cruiser. This event 
broke the heart of his aged father, who pined away, 
and died on the 4tb of April, 1406. The uttendiinta of 
James, on being taken before Henry, requested to bo 
permitted to continue tbeir journey, as they were carry¬ 
ing him to France to complete his education. Henry 
had no Intetftion of acting go generously; but, sending 
the lad to Windsor Castle, bo replied, ” la truth, I my- 
self am no indifferent French scholar, and my brother 
of Scotland could not have sent his son to a better 
master,*’ True to his word, Henry bestowed upon tlio 
young prince an excellent education. James loved 
poetry, and read with delight the tales of Chaucer. 
In after-times^ be himself became famous for the 
elegance of his taste and extensiveness of his Icaruttig, 
snd celebrated as a poet of great distinction. He re¬ 
mained in honourable imprUonment, in England, for 
nineteen years, when he was liberated, and ascended the 
Scottish throne; and, though he obtained the reputation 
being one of the best and wisest of his country's 
monarchs, he perished by the band of an assassin. 

England was now tranquil at home; but, in 1406, 
the French invaded the dominions Henry possessed in 
their country, and took possession of no less than sixty 
aastles in Guienne and Saintonge, They also resolved 
upon retaking Calais; but, after immense preparations, 
that important town remained untouched. Henry 
seems to have left these provinces to defend themselves, 
for be sent them no assistance. At that ti^e the 
French king was suffering from a malady of the mind, 
which rendered him incompetent of attending to the 
affairs of state; and the country was distracted by the 
diiseoBions of two powerful nobles, the Dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy and Srl^ns. Each of them bad a numerous 
party; that o^the first being caUod the Burgundians, 
uid the latter the Armagnacs, and a savage warfare was 
carried on between them. Henry interfered in these 
disputes in a not veiy honourable manner. It was to 


his interest to increase the internal ^quarrels of the 
French, that they might have ndtber the" leisurd nor 
power to attack him. When the Duke of Burgundy 
solicited his assistance, he^therefore, readily sent him a 
small force, and afterwards just as readily listened to, 
and accepted, more advantageous terms from the other 
party, to whom he also sent military assUtance. But 
tho French, jealous of Engtibh interference, began to 
see their own folly; so, paying the English soldiers 
what they bad agreed, they dismissed them and mode 
up their quarrel. 

The Earl of Northumberland could not live in peace 
in Scotland; bo bated Henry so bitterly that, notwith¬ 
standing bis former failures, be determined to try his 
hand at another rebellion. In the January of 1407, he 
and Lord Bardolph mado their appearance with a small 
army in Northumberland, and took several castles there. 
V^ery few people joined them; and they were opposed 
and defeated, at Bramham Moor, by the sheriff of York¬ 
shire. The obstinate old noble and bis friend both died 
upon the field of battle; but their bodies were dis- 
membored, and the limbs hung up as tho^e of traitors. 

This was the last rebellion during Hhnry’s reign ; Ins 
iron resolution bad crushed all opposition, and be was 
now firmly seated upon tho throne. But hit mind and 
body had both been over^tasked, and hia health failed 
him. He became averse to company, Buspicious in his 
habits, and gloomy in bia devotion. He no longer 
possessed the attachment of the people, and becamo 
jealous of bis eon, the Prince of Wales, whom they 
dearly loved. The prince is reported to have been very 
wild and fond of low company; and many odd stories 
are told of him, some of which our great poet, Sbak- 
speare, has introduced into his bUtorical drama of 
Zlen7y the Fourth, These stories are, no doubt, 
exaggerations, and few of them are mentioned by any 
writer of that time; but it appears the prince did give 
himself up to low company, and, for some time, took an 
intcreat in the affairs of state, in order to allay the 
jealous feeling entertained towards him by his father. 
A busy courtier having reported some idle and dis¬ 
respectful observations of the prince to his royal parenti 
the king was seized with a fear that bis son might pro- 
' ceed to violence against him. This made a deep im¬ 
pression on bis mind; but the prince, on hearing it, 
behaved with an openness which at once removed those 
shocking doubts. Seeking bis father's presence, he 
threw himielf at his feet, and said—“Sir, I am told 
you have entertained a luspicion of me, injurious to my 
honour and to the reveren'^ce and veneration I have for 
your person, I freely confess that I have been guilty 
of some intemperate sallies which deserve your indig¬ 
nation; but I never had the least thought of any 
attempt upon your person or govemment. They that 
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dare to obai^ mi with so moostroua a orime 'seek only 
to diAurb your peace. To clear myself from this im¬ 
putation I have taken the liberty to come aud throw 
myself at your feet, humbly eqjbreatin^ you to cause all 
my actions to be ae rigorously examined as those of 
your meanest subject.” The king, from that time, 
abandoned his suspicions, and lived in peace and amity 
with his son. 

In the year 1410, the House of Commons renewed 
the attack it had made upon tho church in tlie early 
part of Henry’s reign. A calculation of all the ecclesi¬ 
astical nvenues was made, and which amounted to 
485,000 marks a year, and contained 18,400 ploughs of 
land. This great property it was propohe«l to divide 
among fifteen new earU, 1,500 knight-, 6,000 enquires, 
aud 100 hospitals; beyond which, there would bo a con¬ 
siderable surplus left for tho king's own use. The 
duties of the clergy, said the Commons, would bo much 
better attended to by 15,000 parish priests, at a small 
yearly aalaiy, than by the enormously wealthy church 
which then existed. At the same time, they begged 
the king to mitigate the severity of tho laws against the 
Lollards. Henry* was now giving himself up to a 
gloomy devotion; he received this application very 
etemly, and gave tho Commons a sevcie reproof. To 
show his decision, he shortly afterwards signed the 
death-wan ant of an unhappy man accused of heresy. 

This martyr for the sake of bis religious opinions was 
a working-man—a tailor or a smith—of the name of 
John Badby. He was charged before the Archbisiiop 
of Canterbury with holding several erroneous ideas on 
the subject of religion, tho chief of which was a denial 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation. Archbishop 
Arundel was an unmerciful man; and, us Badby would 
not recant bis opinions, he sentenced him to 1)0 burnt 
in Smitlifield. The victim of piicstly cruelty was put 
into an empty barrel, which was surrounded by dry 
wood. Tbe Prince of Wales, who was present, being 
touched at tbe sight, advised trim to retract his errors 
and accept of pmion. Badby resolutely refused, and 
the fire was applied to tbe heaps of stakes. As the 
flames spread upwards with a roaring sound, bo was 
overcome with pain and terror, and called out for 
mercy. The prince, atill anxious to save tbe wi-etcbcd 
man, instantly ordered him to be taken out of tho 
barrel, and exhorted him to save himself by recanta¬ 
tion ; but the spirits of tbe martyr were now reassured: 
he refused to give up his opinions, and being replaced 
in bis former position, soon perished in tlie fire, 

Henry was scarcely past the summer of life, but anxiety 
and excitement had made himxild. He became subject 
to frequent epileptic fits; was afflicted with some dis¬ 
order of tbe skin; and it was plain that bis end was 
approaching. One ancient chronicler relates, that be 


had such a jealous fear of losing bis crown, on aeconni 
of the many attempts that bad been made to wrest it 
from him, that be always kept it on a cushion by bis 
pillow while be slept. On one occasion be bad a tevasa* 
fit, and lay motionless so long, that the Prince of Wales 
thought he was dead. Taking up tho crown he removed 
it from the chamber. Shortly afterwaids the king re¬ 
vived, and mUsibg that type of royalty, aoked what had 
become of it. He was told that the prince had taken it 
away. Sending for him, the grieved father sternly 
inquired if he desired to rob him of his throne before 
his death ? The humbled prince replied, ** That be 
never had any such thoughts; but believing him to be 
dead, he had taken the crown as bis lawful heir, and 
the only person that had a right to it. Nevertheless, 
bo thanked God lie saw him again recovered, and 
heartily wibheJ be might live long to wear it biraself.” 
The pacific monarch exclaimed, with a sigh, “ Alas I fair 
son, what right have you to the crown, when you know 
your father had none?” “My liege,” answered the 
priuce proudly, “ with the sword you won it, and with 
tho sword 1 will keep it.” The monarch paused for a 
time, as if be felt tbe injustice of bis past career, and 
thou answered, «Welf, do as you think best; I leave 
the issue to God, and hope be will have mercy on my 
soul.” 

One day he was praying in Westminster Abbey, 
before tbe shrine of its founder, Kdward the Confessor, 
when be was suddenly taken with bis last paroxysm. 
There was an idle prophecy abroad that he should die 
in Jerusalem, for it hud once been bis intention of 
making a citisado to the Holy l.and. On reviving a 
little 1)0 lemembered this prophecy, and desired to be 
placed in a room in tho apartments of the abbot, ilhidh 
was called the Jerusalem Chamber; there be breathed 
Ills last. His death took place on the SiOth of March, 
1413, iu the forty-seventh year ot bis age, and tbe four¬ 
teenth of luB reign. He was buiied in Canterbury 
Catliedral, by tbe side of Ida first queen. Henry had 
been twico married—first to the Lady Mary do Bobun, 
daughter of the Earl ot Hereford; and next to Joan of 
Navarre, daughter of the king of that country, and 
widow of tho Duke of Brittany. He left four sons: 
Henry, who succeeded him on the throne; Thomas, 
Duke of Clarence; John, Duko of Bedford ; and Hum¬ 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester. Also two daughters, Blanche 
and Piiilippa. 

Tlicre are many dark spots on the character of Henry; 
tlio cirief of them being the peijury and usurpation by 
which he obtained bis crown, and the murder of King 
Bichard—of wliich cruel deed there is too much cause 
to consider him guilty. He will also ever bo re¬ 
membered with some feelii^ of horror, as tho English 
monarch who yidded to tbe lUnportunity of a cruel 
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prie«tboo(l, and pasied tha revolting atatute for burn> 
ing heretics. It is no light orirae to have been the tint 
to aanction such infamona atrooitiea; and bis wiobed- 
•ross in this respect will remain as legible in the pages 
of history, as if written in letters of fire, tears, and 
blood. Still, it must be added, that, tliough not very 
partioular about the means of increasing bis power, he 
was not generally cruel or tyrannical. 'He showed great 
moderation to bis raLeltioiis subjeets, and never 
oppressed bis people with heavy taxes. He was active. 


firm, eourageouB, and selftpossesMdt’faad great powers 
of mind, and many kingly qualities. If be had not 
usurped the crown, and been in oonsequenoe harassed 
by frequent rebellions, ^e would, no doubt, have mado 
a wise and beneficent sovereign; and, as a former 
historian remarks, ** We ean hardly oonoeive how any 
one could carry bis ambition to the same height, and 
transmit a throne to posterity, with less violenea to 
humanity,” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TiiK ncKW OT nrsRY ins rirrn; oallhd kestbt ok sroiraiouTir.—A.n. 1413—1415. 



ENRY V. was crowned about three weeks 
after the death of lus father, on tho 0th 
of April. He n‘>cended the throne amidst 
the rejoicings of Ote people, and no one 
said a word about his defective title, or 
tho claim of Edmund IMortimer, the Earl of March. It 
is difficult to account for the attachment tho nation felt 
towards him, though it probably arose from his known 
bravery and generous amiability of character. Tho 
riots of his youth, and liis love of low pleasures and 
companions, inste.'ul of exciting a feeling against him, 
seemed only to add to tho general impression in bis 
favour. A story is told, that ho and his riotous 
associates, when heated with wine, would sally out into 
the 'streets and commit robberies upon belated 
passengers. That the depraved companions of the 
prince committed such disgraceful acts is not impro¬ 
bable i but it is not very likely that he himself took 
part in them. Next in infamy to the actual commission 
of crimes, is the protecting and encouragement of those 
who perpetrate them. This offence tho priuco was 
guilty of; for, on one occasion, when some abandoned 
companion of his was brought before the Lord Chief 
Justioo Hascoigne, Henry appeared at tho bar along 
with tho criminal, and even proceeded so for as to strike 
the judge. Gascoigne, observing that the m .jesty of 
the law and the sovereign of the country were insulted 
in his person, immediately sent the prince to prison. 
Perceiving the error he had committed, and, doubtless, 
sorry for his vulgar rudeness, the latter submitted, 
without rc^btADCc, to tho sentence of the upright judge. 
When tho circumstance was related to bis father, the 
king pzclaimed, ” Happy is tho monarch who, possesses 
a judge so resolute in the discharge of his duty, and a 
son so willing to yield to the authority of Uie law.'* 


When Henry became king, he refolned Gascoigne in 
his dignitied and important position, desiring him to 
persovero in the same rigorous and impartial execution 
of the laws. • 

Henry’s wildness—if it were as great as the old 
chroniclers tell us it was—ceased when he assumed the 
sceptre; and ho conducted himself with a sober dignity, 
which delighted the nation the more because it was 
unexpected. His first acts of power were exceedingly 
generous ones: ha reloased Edmund Mortimer, the 
Earl of March, from the confinement in which he bad 
been so long kept by the jealousy of the late king, and 
restored to him tho estates of his fother. The son of 
the brave young Henry Percy, better known as Hotspur, 
was recalled from exile, and also restored to his fomily 
estates and honours. The remains of King Richard, 
which had been buried obscurely at the Friars’ Church, 
at Langley, tlie new monarch caused to be taken up, 
and interred with great ceremony in Westminster 
Abbey, by the side of liis first wife, the ** good Queen 
Anne.” This magnanimous oonduot converted to 
friends those who might reasonably have looked upon 
him with feelings of enmity. 

The first year of Henry’s reign was, however, dis¬ 
tinguished by a sort of insurrection of the liollards, or 
followers of the opinions of the reformer Wycliffe. 
Notices were posted during tbs night upon the ofauroh 
doors, stating that, if the people were oppressed, there 
were 100,000 of tbem ready to rise and assert tbelr 
rights by force of arms. Onr inforomtlon about this 
affair is by no means so‘full as might be wished; but it 
was supposed that the secret leader of this insurrection 
was Sir John Oldeastle, who became Lord Cobbam in 
consequence of hla masrying tho heiress of that title, 
and who was oommonly known as *'tbe good Lord 
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Oobbata.” fib bid been one* of the dtMolute eotn- 
petifiM of the kit^, when the latter wm Priaee of 
bat having attentively read the writfoga of 
WyeliSh^ be beeame an aiti^^ man, and was aoon 
r^rded a« the ttaeet distingttiehed leader of the t^rtn 
party in religion. 

1*0 put down Dollardifltn, the eletgy thought it 
desirable tbat a victim of rank ahould be sacridoed to 
etrike tenor into the nation, and to roll book the 
increasing tide of Inquiry and distrust of the church. 
Taking advantage of the riots, they accused Lord Cob- 
ham to the king as a heretic and a leader of the dis- 
aBPected people; and required permissian to proceed 
against him. Henry, who was loth to think ill of his 
late friend, told the archbishop tbat he himself would 
talk to Cobham, and endeavour to persuade him to 
renounce his errors. Having srnt for him, the king 
advised the noble reformer “ to submit to his mother, 
the holy church ; and, as an oljcdient child, to acknow¬ 
ledge bis fault.” That resolute man would not abandon 
his conviction of the truth to win the smiles of tho 
prince, and he replied—I am ever most anxious to 
yield prompt obeifienco to you, my lawful sovereign, 
knowing you to bo a Christian king, and, as Ood’s 
vicegerent on eirtb, carrying tho sword of justice 
to punish evil-doers, and to protect those who are 
fhithful to virtue. But suffer me to add that, touching 
the pope and his spirituality, I owe him neither suit ; 
not service; and fiom the sacred Sciipturcs I know | 
him to be tbo great antichrist, the beast of perdition, 
and the enemy of God. ITis commands are unlawful, 
are against the tiutb, and be himself is an abomination 
standing in the holy place.” 

Henry was angry at this intemperate language, and, 
perhaps, vexed tbat his arguments should produce no 
effect; therefore he gave the aVebbishop permission to 
proceed against Lord Cobham as a heretic; and that 
•nobleman was committed to the Tower, When brought 
before the archbishops and prelates assembled in tho 
ebaptcr-hottse of St. Paul’s, he defended himself for two 
days with great skill and eloquence. They asked if he 
Would confess bis error*, and receive absolution for 
them. In answer, he knelt devoutly on the pavement, 
and raising his hands towards heaven, Said—I confess 
myself hew nnto rnisfe, my eternal living God, that in 
iny frail youth I offended Thee, O Lord, most griev- 
onsly, by pride, wrath, covetousness, pleasure, and in¬ 
temperance. Many men have I injured In mine anger, 
and done other horrible sins; good Lord, I ask TAes 
metoy.” Then standing ereet,* the tears Slled hfs eyes, 
M be added, "Lo, good people, lo—4br breaking of 
Godb law, and bis great eommaadnen^ tkiese men 
never yet euraed me{ but fur their own lawa and tndi- 
UoM^ most oraelly do they hudie ta* Md other «ne. 


And, tbetelbre, both they and tbelr law^ aeeerfing to tho 
promise of God, shall be utterly deetroyed*” 

These bold and true remarks threw the court, for • 
time, into Oonfusion, and the arehMaliop then eiamin|d^ 
Lord Cobham as to bis belief. That brave hum replied 

1 boUeve fully and foithfuUy in the laws of God. t 
believe that all is true whieh is contained in the saored 
Beriptures of the Bible. Finally, I believe all that m^ 
Lord God would that 1 should believe.” This answer 
was not consideFed a satisfaetory one; end, as he le* 
fused to worship the cross, and to admit the dootriuo of 
transubstantiation, he was convicted of heresy, and 
sentenced to the flames. It is veiy likely that the king 
was shocked at this sentence against his old friend, for 
he granted him a respite for fifty days; and during that 
I time Ziord Cobham contrived to escape from the Tower, 
and flsd to Wales. It is very likely that Henry secretly 
permitted him to do so. 

Disappointed of their victim for the lime, the priests 
resolved that, if pobsible, Lotd Cobham should not 
finally esespo them. They accused him, thewfore, of 
having collected a great host of people, and of an at¬ 
tempt to seixe the person of the king at Eltbam. This 
is denied; and some writers have asserted, tbat he was 
quite innocent of tho insurrection, and that bis name 
was associated with it for the purpose of his ruin. It 
was reported tbat !fd,000 rebels were to assemble at 
midnight, in St. Giles's Fields, and await the arrival of 
Lord Cobham. Henry caused the city gates to be closed 
to prevent any reinforcement of the Lollards from that 
quarter, and proceeded with a detachment of troops to 
tlie meadows. Instead ot the vast assemblage tbat he 
expected, he found only eighty persons, about twenty 
of whom were kdled, and the ro>t taken piissneM. 
Whether these men had met for any rebellious purpose 
it is difficult to say j and some have asserted that they 
were only inoffensive Lollards, who, not daring to meet 
openly for prayer nnd instruction, nsed to assemble at 
night for religious purposes in the fields round London. 
At the same time that these poor people were seisod, a 
small party of Iiollards were arresWd, with arms in their 
hands, at Harongay Park. Among them was Sir Boger 
Acton, a friend of Lord Cobbam’s, and Beverley, one of 
their preachers. No mewy was shown to these suspected 
conspirators; and on tho 13th of January, 1414, thirty 
of them were hanged in St. Giles’s Fields as traitoro, 
and then burnt, gibbets and all, as heretics. 

Cobham himself was not found; and it eOems most 
likely that bo had nothing to do with thia ioeurreetion 
—if, indeed, it was one at all. Three yea^ afterwards, 
when Henry wm in kVanoe, Cobham l^ft bis hidings 
place iu Wales, and joining a party of Lollards, invited 
the assietaneC cC the Boots, ^is was a treasonable 
net; and the Ancftb flyiog befom the wpproaeh At «M 
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ref^ent with an anny^ Cabimm was compelled again to 
fieek refuge in Wales. 'J'his time he was not go fortu¬ 
nate, for he was betrayed and taken prisoner. 

^ On being arraigned before the House of Lords, they 
condemned him to be hanged as a rebel, and burnt as a 
heretic. The sentence was executed [a.D. 1417] in a 
revolting manner; he was Biispcnded horizontally,from 
tho gibl}et by throe chains, and in this attitude a lighted 
torch was applied to the pile of faggots beneath him. 
Hut bis pricttly torturers were dWppomted in their 
desire to gloat over his dying agonies; sufch fiendish 
cruelty defeated iUelf, for the smoke ascended from the 
lighted fagi^ots in so dcn&o a cloud, that it is suppobcd 
be was sutl'ocatcd before the tire reached him. Enthu¬ 
siasm or mibfortuno eccnis to have alTcctcd his mind, for 
be is reported to have begged a bystander to Ixar wit¬ 
ness that lie should rise from the dead on the third day 
after his execiitioii; and that when the king bebchrthat 
miracle, ho trusted alt pcrbccution of tho Lollards would 
cease, 

Archbishop Arundel died in February, 1414: he was 
6eiz(d with Bfune painful disease of the tongue, which 
deprived li^ of his fpcccli, and in a bliort time termi¬ 
nated his life. He had lately condemned Lord Cobham 
to the flames ns a heretic; and the followers of that 
unhappy nobleman declared that tliis was the visible 
judgment of heaven; that the Lord Imd caused the 
offending tongue, which had pronounced so crutd and 
unjust a sentence, to become mute fortver* 

Aiundel was succeeded in lii^ office as primate by 
Cliicliely, tho Bishop of *St, David’s, This prelate was 
even more severe and persecutiug la his temper than his 
predecessor, and he caiis^ed the Lollards to he appre¬ 
hended in buch numbers, that there wero not prltons 
enough to put them io. To obviate this, he built an 
addition to Lambeth Palace, which is still known as the 
Lollard’s Tower. In the year 1415, he caused two 
tradesmen of London, named John Claydon and Richard 
Turmin, one a furrier and the other a lyaker, to be 
burnt to death in Sraithfield for ho^e^y, • Tho crime of 
Claydon seems to have conbibted only in his having 
some hooks on tho referrmed principles of religion in his 
poE^c^6ion; Tjut, as he had been in prison l^efore, on a 
churge of liolding erroneous doctrines, he was instantly 
condemned as a relapsed heretic. It is painful to think 
th*it Mich cruel acts could ho committed by a Lhristian 
priiMhood, in the name of that divine religion which 
exprtsbly forbids all ill-will and violence, even to our 
gn atcht enemies. 

It was th^ dying advice of the Into ting to his son, 
not to lit tbo'Eiigluh liaroTis and people rctnain long 
at peace, because they wiie of so reotkes a nature, that, 
it they were Siol occupied by wars abroad, they would 
«ngage in insurrection at home. Henry had not for¬ 


gotten this recommendatioQ; and Re had been little 
more than a year upon the throne, when he sent am¬ 
bassadors to Paris, to demand the crown of France. 
He based hia claim upon the unjust pretensions of 
Edward III., which have been already explained. 
Henry knew very well that he had no right to the 
' crown of France; but be wibhed to go to war with the 
people of that country, and was glad of any excuse for 
doing so. For this reason he made a demand, which 
he know would never be granted, and began collecting 
an army for the invasion of bis continental neighbours. 

Henry’s ambitious designs were encouraged by the 
ch'rgy, for a reason which is not greatly to their credit. 
When he demanded a stipply of money from his parlia- 
' meut, that body renewed the offer tlicy had formerly 
made to his father, and desired him to seize the lands 
of the church. Tho clergy, in alaim, wi^'hcxl to turn 
the mind of the king from this idea by filling it with 
other business; and Cluclioly, tho Archbishop of 
Canterbury, persuaded him that his claim to the crown 
of Franco was a just one, and that Gut! would assist 
him in obtaining it. He added, that the clergy would 
hubr^enbe a larger sum for carrying on the war, than 
their predeci^ssors liad before given for any purpose 
whatever, Iiulred, the archbishop made such a long 
and eloquent speech upon the subject, that it is Eaid 
Henry was quite convinced that his claim was a reli¬ 
gions and proper one. 

Thus encouraged, the king resolved to push his de¬ 
mand, which the wretched condition of P'lancoat that 
timo rcudered as ungenerous as it was unjust. That 
unhappy country was afflicted by an insane king and a 
civil war. Tho Burgundians and Armagnacs kept the 
people in a state of uproar by their dissenaions; and 
their excesses were backed by two rival bodies of work¬ 
men—the butchers and carpenters of Paris. The 
butchers, after committing many atrocities, and mur¬ 
dering numbers of people, for tho good of France, as. 
they baid, were overcome and driven out of Paris by 
the carpenters. After a series of horrors which deso¬ 
lated the country, interrupted all trades and arts, and 
reduced the wretched people almost to a state of star¬ 
vation, tho rival nobles agreed to a recuncUiation ; and 
a peace was entered into by the Burgundians and the 
Armagnacs, that they might unite their powers to 
resist the invasion of the Koglish. 

The treachery and wickedness of the datipTiin, the 
eldest son of the insane king, was so great, that he 
chose this moment for raising himself at the expense of 
his country, and actually conceived a plot for driving 
both tho Burgundians and Armagnacs from Paris, and 
murdering all those who resisted. The plot, however, 
was discovered; this worthless prince fled from Paris, 
and the two great factions began their quarrels again* 
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The ArmagnaoB iten triumphed; but the changes were 
fliDgularlj rapid, and the dauphin ehortlf afterwards 
returned, and made himself master of Paris. There he 
insulted the wretched people ^7 a display of the moat 
prodigal extravagance. While the streets were filled 
with gaunt, wolfish^ooking men and women, and ema¬ 
ciated children, crying in vain for bread, tho dauphin 
and his wanton companions kopt up a succession of 
marked halls and luxiirious febtivities. Everywhere in 
France—except in this thoughtless wicked couit—there 
existed violence, confusion, and horror. Such a state 
of things could not last; and the miserable people even 
looked towards the invmion of the English with a sort 
of wild liope. “ They cannot treat ua worse,” said they, 
“ than our own rulers do." 

Such was the distracted state of France when TFenry 
declared himself its lawful king, and demanded that 
the crown bhould be resigned to Limp At first no 
answer wa^ returned ; but the French saw, from his 
warlike preparations, that he was in oarnest* Soon 
after he sent a second message, saying that ho would i 
Burrender bis cUim Lo the crown of France, and enter | 
into a perpetual peace and alliance, on condition of bis 
receiving Catharine, the French king’s daughter, as his 
wife; with 2 , 000,000 crowns as her portion, together 
with 1,600,000 more as tho ransom of King John, who 
had been taken prisoner by the Black Prince at Pole- 
tiers. Besides this, ho demanded all the provinces 
which had been ceded to Edward III* by the treaty ot 
BiOtigny; and tho sovereignty of Normandy, Anjou, 
Maine, and some territories in Provence. 

Honry knew that these exorbitant demands would 
not be complied with; and when the French offered 
him the band of the Piincess Catharine, with a dowry 
of only 600,000 crowns and the duchy of Aquitaine, he 
rejected their overture with contempt. Ho had made 
up his mind for war; and even a triumph over the 
French, unloss attended by what is called the glory of 
military pomp, would not satisfy him. 

Having appointed hia brother John, the Duke of 
Bedford, regent during his absence from England, 
Henry [a,I>. 1415] started with his army to South¬ 
ampton, there to embark for Franco. At that famous 
Boaport town hia expedition and his life ran a risk of 
suddenly ending together* His own cousin, the Earl 
of Oambridge, with Lord Scrope and Sir Thomas 
Grey, conspired together to murder him. It ia said 
that they were bribed to commit thiv wicked deed by 
the French princes, who, if it had succeeded, would 
thus have averted the storm* that threatened them* 
The object of the conspirators* waa^ after the death of 
Heuiy, to place Edmund Mortimer, the Earl of March, 
upon the throne; but the young prince^ shocked at 
their perfidy, and animated by feelings of honour that 
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do him infinite credit, is supposed to have disclosed ^e 
plot to the king* Henry was extremely indignant, for 
be bad treated all the three traitors as his intimate 
friends; and with one of them. Lord Serope, he was en 
such terms of &miliarity, that they frequently shared 
tho same bed. The conspirators were brought to trial, 
condemned to death, and immediately afterwards be* 
headed* 

The conspiracy put down, Henry sailed for France 
with an army of about 30,000 men, on the 11 th of 
August, 1415, and landed near Harfleiir. It took three 
days to disembark the troopB and stores; and, on the 
17th, ho commenced the sioge of the town and fortress 
of llarfieur, which surrendered to him on the 22 nd of 
September, Having taken possession of the town, ho 
drove out all the French inhabitants, intending to re- 
people it with English* But this victory, unimportant 
as it was, cost Henry an enormous amount of human 
life: the place and tho Geasou were so unhealthy that 
hia boldiera died by hundreds; and, after having sent 
hia sick and wounded back to England, bis army of 
30,000 men was reduced to about 9,000. 

Such a force was too bmall for any impoiiant enter- 
pribo; and a French army, of more than 50,000 men, 
was advancing towards the English. Henry’s officers 
recommended him to return to England; but bis pride 
would not permit him to do that; and he feared the 
contempt of hia people if he went back, after having 
accomplUhed so little. «No,” said he, « no; we most 
first tee, by God’s help, a little more of this good land 
of France, which is all our own. Our mind is made up 
to endure every peiil, rather than that they shall bo 
able to reproach us of being afiaid of them. We will 
go on, and it please God, without haim or danger; btft 
if they dibtuib our journey, why then we must fight 
them, and victory and glory will be ours.” 

Henry began his march fiom Hirfleur in October, 
intendiug to pass through Normandy, Picardy, and 
Artois to Calaib. His progrets must have been dreary 
enough; for the country was almost barren, and tho 
people miborahly poor, therefore his army found great 
difficulty in obtaining provisions. The peasants them¬ 
selves were almost starving, and had scarcely anything 
to give or sell; and the English soldiers soon became 
ill and feeble for want of proper food. Besides this, 
immense bodies of French soldiers followed them at a 
distance, and killed every one who strayed from the 
main army. At length, Henry reached the river 
Somme, by tho Blanche-Taque or White Spot, where 
Edward III. had crossed shortly before tire battle of 
Crecy* Ho also hoped to be able to croU the river at 
this point; but he found the bridges brokep down, the 
fords fortified^ and columns of French soldiari watching 
him firom the opposite hanks. 
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AflTairfi h9gm ta look doeparate; and King Henrjr 
, bad good cauae to fear that hi* amall force would b© 
hemmed round, and utterly destroyed by the enemy. 
Ptoceeding up the river, he made several attempts to 
crops it, but waa eaoh time driven back: at length, 
discovering a ford near St* Quentin, into the bottom of 
which stakes had not been driven, he dashed into the 
river, and got his army ami waggons safely across. 

Having surmounted this difficulty, Henry commenced 
his march to Calais on the 6tli of Octobefr, ordering, 
‘•that no one, under pain of death, should‘burn, lay 
waste, or take anything on the way, except necce- 
earie*»/' Notwithstanding his danger, he preserved his 
coolness, and kept ©xoollent order in his army; for dia- 
order or flight would have brought certain destruction 
upon it. His patienco and self-poseesaion mubt have 
been sadly tried, for numbers of bis soldiers dropped 
upon the roads, and died there from want and sickncbb* 
On the 21th of October be crosbed the river of Ternois 
at Blangi, and bt held the whole French army drawn up 
in tho plains of Azin court; which place has sinco that 
timo been called, in England, Agincourt. A battle was 
unavoidabre; but the chances of success were fearfully 
against tho English, for tho French army was six timca 
more numerous than theirs. In the course of the day, 
Henry sent a gallant Welsh officer, named Davy Gam, 
to ascertain the strength of tho enemy. On his return, 
this brave roan said, There are enough to bo killed, 
enough to be taken prisoucr«i, and enough to run away.’* 
This quaint answer pleased the king; for it showed a 
hopeful, fearless mind; and he thought, from it, that 
bis poor soldiers were resolved to do their bcbti 
^ When night came on, it rained and was very cold; . 
but the Englibh kept up their spirits by playing 
military airs, though some of them made their wills, 
confcb^^ed to their priests, and took the aacramont. If 
sad at heart, they showed no signs of fear j they were 
too proud to do that; if they must die, they would die 
as became EngUbhmen, with arms in their hands, and 
feces to the foe; but they still remembered what their 
forefathers bad done at Creoy and at Poictiers, and they 
bad hopes that they might live, and live to conquer. | 
Tho French, on their part, were certain of the victory, 
and they passed the niglit in caroubing, and calcuIatiDg 
tho Tunsom of the priioners they expected to take tho 
next day. 

Henry was up at sunnse on the 26th of October, and 
hoard matins and mass with bis soldiers; and then, 
placing his army between two woods, be patiently 
awaited tlifc attack. As usual, the arcbeis were ranged 
in the fioni; and eaoh man, besides bis customary 
* arms, earned a long stake sharpened at both ends and* 
tipped with iron; these they struck in a slanting posi¬ 
tion into the ground, with the points towards the foe> 


and thus formed a defence against tlie attacks of the 
French cavalry. When all was ready, Heniy rode from 
rank to rank, encouraging bis troops. On bis aurcoat 
the arms of England an(l France were gorgeously em¬ 
broidered ; and round bis blight steel helmet he wore a 
golden coronet radiant with gems; but bis bright grey 
eye, gleaming with hope, and the cheerful confidence 
expressed in his manly face, attracted tho notice of his 
troops far more than tho briltianoy of bis accoutre¬ 
ments. Ha told his soldiers that be had resolved either 
to conquer or perish, and assured the archers that the 
French had sworn to cut off the three fingers of the 
right hands of all they took prisoners, so that they 
should nevor be able to use a bow again. He said they 
had not come into Franco like enemies, burning towns 
and villages, and plundering the people; and that they 
were not like their adversanea, who were full of sin, and 
fearless of God, 

An officer, named Walter Hungerford, said that he 
wished some of the brave knights and archers, wlio were 
then living idly in England, were present to help them. 
Henry overboard this remark, and instantly exolaimod, 
** No I I would not have a single man moro. If God 
gives us the victory, tho fewer wo are, the more honour; 
and if we lose, the less will bo tho loss to our country. 
But fight with your u&ual courage, and God and the 
justice of our cause will protect us. Before night, the 
pride of our enemies shall be humbled in tlie du^t; 
and the greater part of that multitude eball bo stretched 
on the field, or captives in our power.” Such heroic 
conduct on the part of the king spread a fearless con- 
fidenco throughout the Englitih ranks. 

Notwithstanding their superiority of numbers, the 
P>eDch hesitated, and would not begin the attack; 
Henry therefore distributed some food and wine among 
bis men, to give them strength and heart. It was 
strange that the French should havo felt any misgivings 
as to the result; but they seem to have done so; and 
they even sent a messenger to Henry, offering to permit 
him to pass freely on to Calais, if he would restore 
Harfleur, set all hia prisoners at liberty, and abandon 
his claim to the crown of France. The resolute king 
refused these offers, and still awaited the attack. Again 
the P'rcnch paused; and then Henry himself resolved to 
begin the battle. He secretly sent two bodies of arohen 
to lie in ambush, one in the rear of the French army, 
and the other on its left fiank or side. As soon as the 
battle began, these concealed troops were to set fire to 
some buildings that were near thwi, and thus endeavour 
to create an alarm ameng their enemies. 

“ Banners advance I ” Cried Henry; and in an instant 
the whole English army was tn motion, mai-ohing on 
over the wet miry ground to within bow-shot of the 
French army. StrilUDg their pointed stakes into the 
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earth, the English arehero aetup a loud cheerftil ehout, 
which was answered hj their comrades in ambush, and 
the neit instant the air was darkened, both before and 
behind the French, b 7 the 4hiek flights of winged 
arrows that etove their way through it. For a moment 
th^ were astonished; bnt quickly recovering their 
selfopossession, the French shouted *'Mouotjoyet St 
Denis I ” and pointing their lances, spurred their horses 
on to the attack of the archeis. These men, who were gen¬ 
tlemen, thought that they must, by a desperate charge, 
be able to break the ranks of tlie archers, who were 
mostly peasants. But the latter shot their long arrows 
with so much force and rapidity, right into the faces of 
the approaching horsemen, that many fell dead from 
their steeds; some turned and rode back; and the 
horses of others, being wounded, plunged about, half 
mad with the pain, and became unmanageable. Only 
three knights broke through the ranks of those sturdy 
bowmen, and they were instantly dragged from their 
horses, and put to death with the knives and hatchets 
of the English. 

An utter want of order prevailed throughout the 
French army; it contained so many nohlos and leaders, 
that contradictory orders were given; and soon after 
this first repulse, the over-crowded troops fell into con¬ 
fusion. Tearing up their stakes, the English archers 
advanced with confident huzzas; and the French cavalry 
falling back, got into some newly-ploughed fields, which 
had been so softened by the heavy rain that they sunk 
deep into the mire, and were scarcely able to extricate 
themselves. Then the English archers, slinging their 
bows behind them, rushed forward with their bill-books 
and hatchets, slaying all they met. 

One division of the French army was defeated; but a 
second remained, far more numerous than the whole of 
the English; and Henry, calling back his archers who 
had done such good service, advanced to the attack 
with bis men-at-arms. The French then fought with 
more vigour; and Henry, whose glittering coronet was 
seen everywhere in the thickest of the battle, was several 
times in danger of losing* faie life. Eighteen knights 
bad bound themselves together by an oath, that they 
would either kill him or take him prisoner. Riding up 
in a body, one of them struck Henry upon the helmet | 
with his battle-axe; and the king, reeling beneath the 
blow, staggered and fell upon his knees. At tbat 
moment be would have lost bis life, but for tbe fidelity 
and bravery of his troops, who elosed round him like a 
living wall, and killed ^ hie assailante. 

The Duke of Alenpon then fought his wmy towards 
the English sovereign, and eteaving down tbe Duke of 
York, aimed a blow at Henry's hsadi but the broad axe 
glanced aside, and only olovn away part of the diadem 
which encifded his hcloMt. Xhe naat momant the 


Ersnoh noble was attacked by such a host of EngUsb, 
that, foreseeing tbe certainty of his fato if he rwlsted, 
be sbouted to tbe king, **1 surrender to you. I am the 
Duke d'Alenpon." Henry would have saved him; bnh 
before he could speak, the duke was struck dead at his 
feet. His death caused a general panic; and the 
French army, yet far more numerous than the English, 
turned and fled. 

Then the English had leisure to make prisoners; and 
a great number, both gentlemen and common soldien, 
were soon taken. While they were thus occupied, they- 
saw the remains of the French rear-guard at some 
distance, and heard a loud noise and cry from their own 
camp. Fearing that tbe enemy b.vd rallied, and com¬ 
menced another attack, Henry commanded that all his 
prisoners should be put to death. A fearful slaughter 
' of these unhappy men followed; but it was soon dis¬ 
covered that the alarm from the camp was occasioned 
by a body of peasants and vagabonds who had attacked 
it in the hope of plunder, aud kilted many of tbe boys 
and women who remained with it. On learning this, 
Henry stopped the carnage, and saved the lives of those 
prisoners who remained. * 

Calling around him the French and English heralds, 
tho victor exclaimed, ** We have not made this slangbter, 
bnt the Almighty, as we believe, for tbe sins of France.” 
This was a convenient sort of morality, and quite in 
accordance with the ideas of tho people of those times; 
but it seems a miserable, if not blasphemous, excuse for 
such wholesale murder. Heniy had no right to invade 
Franco; if he did so, ho knew tbat its people would 
resist him, and therefore his ambition was tbe cause of 
all the horrors tliat ensued. But, having quieted his 
conscience by laying the murders of that day to tfie 
charge of the Merciful One, he asked the heralds to 
whom the victory was duo? Mountjoye, tbe French 
king-at-arms, replied humbly—" To the King of 
England j to him must the victory bo given.” “What,” 
said Henry, “ is the name of yonder castle ?” He was 
told it was called Azincourt. “ Then,” continued the 
king, “ since all battles ought to he named after the 
nearest castle, let this battle bear, henceforward and 
lastingly, tbe name of the battle of Azincourt.” 

Scarcely ever was there a conflict which proved moM 
fatal to the nobles and chivalry of France. Seven 
princes of the royal family of that nation bad perished, 
together with a long list of tbe bearers of illustrious 
titles. Besides these, 8,000 Freneh gentiemeii lay dead 
upon tbat blood-sodden field, and 2,000 oommon 
soldiers. Henry's prisoners are said to )ia^e amounted 
to the nnmber of 14,000. Tbe English Ibst <mly about 
1,600 men; many will have it tbat their lose was much 
smaller; and some old ohronielers have said that it did 
not amount to mom than forty; but tbat is a vaia and 
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idle boast, Henry had many noble prisoners; and 
amongst them was the Duko d'Orleana, who, besides 
being severely wounded, waa seized with a deep melan- 
/cboly at the disgrace of his country, Henry strove to 
console him- “ If,” said he, « God has given me the 
grace to win this victory, I acknowledge that it is 
through no merits of mine own. I believe that God 
has willed that the French should be punished ; and if 
what I have heard be ti iic, no wonder at It; for they 
tell me that never wero seen such disord^^s, such a 
license of wickedness, and fiuch vices as now* rnign in 
France. It is jntiful and horriblo to hear it all, and 
certainly the wrath of the Lord must have been 
awakened I” 

The next day, the 26th of October, Henry and hia 
army continued their march toward;! Calais, His troops 
were too few, and too much enfeebled by want and 
sickness, to follow up their success; and therefore, 
having concluded a truce for two years, he determined, 
at once, to proceed to England. There he was received 
with expressions of the wildest delight: he entered 
London In triumph, and tho citizens held a great 
festival in Ixis honour. At tho foot of London-bridgo 
two turrets had beou erected for tiie occasion, and in 
front of them stood a tremendous fellow dressed up as a 
giant, who recited some verges written to welcome the 
monarch. Upon one of tlie turrets was placed a 
representation of a lion and an antelope, and, on the 
other, a number of pretfy little girls, diessed in white, 
and decorated with little crowns of dowers, to make 
them look like angels t they greeted the king by singl¬ 


ing, ** Blessed is he that cometli in \he name of the 
Lord,” When he had proceeded through the crowded 
streets (the bouses of which were hung with rich sUks 
and tapestries), as far af Corn hill, he beheld a tower 
61 led with patriarchs, who chanted, ** Slug unto the 
Lord a new song; praise His name in tho holy church*” 
As the king passed, they threw down a shower of living 
birds- In Choapsido there were fountains, which 
spouted jets of wine, and more singing patriarchs, and 
people dressed as kings, who welcomed tho monarch on 
thoir knees. Other pageants wero presented; and 
when Henry entered St, Paul’s, amidst the joyful peal- 
' ing of church-bells^ and Ibe deafening shouts of denso 
crowds of his delighted people, the J’e Deum was sung 
by a great chorus of priests, and then the king went 
home to his palace at Westminster, 

For some days, nobles, priests, and people all strove 
which should express most affection for him, and 
joyous shouts of “ Long live our brave kingl” **Long 
live Harry the Fifth I” rang through the towns and 
villages of England. Thus it always is, in England and 
cl'sewhere: no gifted man, bo he statesman, prelate, 
poet, or philosopher, whether bo has saved life by hia 
discoveries, or added to its dignities and comforts by 
bib inventions, is ever regarded by his countrymen with 
that enthubiaatic love and admiration which they lavish 
on tho Conqueror I The power of the Mvord btill seems 
greater than that of the pen, and might yet triumphs 
over mind ; as it frequently does over right. Notwith¬ 
standing the dreams of philautbropistR, there appears to 
be no prospect of this state of things being reversed. 


• * 
CHAPTER XXXIV- 

CONCLUSION OF THE BEIQK OF HENKT TITE Firxn.^—A.D. 1415 — 1422 - 


ENRY’S parliament voted him liberal 
supplies of money; for they were in a 
temper to give him anything; btill two 
yoers passed away before he again led an 
army to France to press his unjt*st claim 
on the crown of that country, Tho French learnt no 
wisdom from the terrible misfortune they had so lately 
experienced, and were still engaged in 6ghting with 
and murdering each other at homo- Id the year after 
the battle of^Agincourt, they did make a vain attempt 
to recover Harfleur from the hands of the English, 
Tho govemor^of that town sent to Henry for assistance; 
and the king despatched his brother, the Duke of 
Bedford, with m fleet to rescue the place from the 


French, who had herieged it both by land and sea. 
The French fleet was superior in numbers to the 
English ; for it had the asditanee of soma vessels from 
Spain and Genoa; but, after a savage fight, the English 
were the victors, and again were the French eoEnpelled 
to acknowledge their inferiority* Having driven them 
away from Harflour, tho duke put that town into a 
state of defence, and then returned to England, 

Henry began to preppre for another invasion of 
P'rance before the truce had expired; and, in 1417, he 
carried over an army of ^5,000 men, 16,000 of whom 
were archers. This army left Southampton on tho 23rd 
of July, and landed, on the Ist of August, at Tonque, 
in Kormandyr without mj opposition* Having stormed 
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and taken many towns and castles, he established him¬ 
self in winter quarters. The French court, knowing 
the misery of Its own people and the power of its op¬ 
ponent, sent messengen to hag for a peace. Henry 
would grant none except on his own conditions; which 
were, that the Princess Catharine should become hia 
queen, and that he should be declared regent of France, 
and successor to the throne npon the death of the 
monarch who then occupied it. Though the French 
bad suffered ecTorely, they were not inclined to submit 
to such terms as these; and, in the spring of 141S, 
Henry renewed his military exploits. 

His army was soon strengthened by additional thou¬ 
sands from England; and he speedily took town after 
town until he had subdued the whole of Lower Nor¬ 
mandy. Tlien, crossing the river Seine, ho laid siege 
to the important and strongly fortified city of JBeuen. 
It was bravely defended; and Henry, unable to take it 
by storm, resolved to blockade and reduce it by famine. 
As the citizens were well supplied with provisions, be 
was detained for many months before its walls; and 
during that time be was visited by the Cardinal Ursiiii, 
who came with a meritorious desire of inducing him to 
put an end to tbo war. Henry had a great respect 
for the church; and, according to the notions then 
generally entertained upon the subject, he was a 
religious roan; but he would not forego his ambitious 
schemes. So far from doing so, bb made religion an ex¬ 
cuse for continuing his ciucl couflict. In answer to the 
cardinal, he said, “ It is the will of Heaven; God has 
led me hither by tho hand to punish iho sins of the 
laud, and to reign in it like a tmo king. There is no j 
sovereign, no law, in Franco. No one thinks of resisting 
me. 1 bavo just rights, and I shall go on and put the 
crown of France upon my hoad. It is tho will of God.'' 
At length tbo people of Rouen were starved into sub- > 
mission, and surrendered, after having eaten every horse 
and deg in the town. Henry was not an nngenerous 
conqueror: be sfKired the lives of the soldiers and the 
property of the citizens, merely making the latter pay a 
heavy fine. 

The French were alarmed, and the two factions into 
which their government was divided, entered into treaty 
with the English i^overeign. These factions then,con¬ 
sisted of the queen and tho Duke of Burgundy on the 
one hand (who had, as they held possession of the insane 
king, carried the appearance of legal authority), and the 
dauphin on the other, who was looked up to by a very 
large party as being the truo heir to the monarchy. 
Henry lutened to both, and thbn offered to make peace 
with the qnoen and the Guke of Burgundy. He said he 
would abandon his claim to the throne of France, on 
oondition of his receiving the Princess Catharine in I 
marriage, the posseMion of Normandy and hU other | 


eonquests, and all the territories ceded to the English 
by the treaty of Bretigny. These conditions wen 
agreed to by the queen and the duke, and there only 
remained some little formalities to oonolude the businees. 
But the French were not sincere in their conduct; and 
having trifled with Henry for some time, the queen and 
tho Duke of Burgundy suddenly broke off the nego¬ 
tiations, and entered into an alliance with the dauphin 
and his party against the English. 

Henry was not tho man to let treachery and insult 
pass unptiAished. Resuming the war, ho led his army 
almost to the iCalls of Paris, and took the populous 
town of Fontoise, where he found a considerable trmure. 
Tliough the two French factions were reconciled to each 
other, yet they could not agree, and the depraved 
nobles contrived to bring more misery upon their 
country than the English did. Tbe dauphin and his 
associates having invited the Duke of Burgundy to a 
conference at Montereau, on the 18th of August, 1419, 
to consult on the best moans of promoting tbe welfare 
of France, murdered him in a brutal and perfidious 
manner. All his countrymen wore disgusted with this 
act of savage treachery; and the people-of Paris, 
swearing that they would avenge tbe murder of the 
duke, desired a truce with the English, whom they 
began to consider less their enemies than tbe son of 
tlivir own king. 

Philip, the son of the murdered duke, and tho French 
queen, then entered in earnost into a treaty with Henry, 
at Troyes. It was arranged that ho should marry the 
Ptincess Catharine, and succeed to the crown of France, 
after the death of the king then wearing it. The two 
countries were to be united under one sovereign: but 
both of them were to retain their peculiar laws, citsteml^ 
and liberties; and, until tbe death of the French 
monarch, Henry was to be declared regent of France, 
and be invested with tho power of government. It bas 
been observed by an elegant writer of history, that" it 
is hard to say whether the consequcDces of this treaty, 
had it taken effect, would have proved more pernicious 
to England or to Franco. It must have reduced tbe 
former kingdom to tbe rank of a province; it would 
have entirely di.-jointed the succe8>ioir of the latter, and 
liave brought on the destiuction of every descendant of 
tho royal family; as tbe bouses of Orleans, Anjou, 
Alenyon, Brittany, Bourbon, and of Burgundy itself, 
whose titles wore preferable to that of tbe English 
princes, would, on that account, have been exposed to 
perpetual jealousy aud persecution from the sovereign.” 

These considerations were, however, «either not 
thought of, or not regarded; for the tf^ty was con¬ 
cluded on the 24th of May, 1420, and accepted, without 
opposition, by the parliament and people' of France. 
Indeed, it teemed os if Henry would become as popular 
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in France aa he was in England; and the prelates and 
barons of the former country wore anxious to outdo 
each other in their readiness to acknowledge him as 
regent, and to take oaths of fealty to him* He was at 
once afhanced to the Princess Catharine, who was 
exceedingly graceful and beautiful and who seems to 
have been very amiablo also* On tho 2nd of the fol¬ 
lowing June, the royal marriage took place in the 
church of St, John, at Troyes* The next day Henry 
gave a splendid banquet; hut wboB some of tho French 
nobles wished to ceh^brate tho event by a series of 
tournaments and festivals, ho resolutely prohibited it. 
France was now his country, and he wished to trau- 
quilli^o it by driving out the dauphin and putting an 
end to civil war, ** I pray,” he baid, “ my lord the king 
to permit, and I command his servants and mine to ho 
all ready to-morrow morning, to go and lay biege to 
Sens, wlierein aro our enemies. There every man may 
have jousting and tourneying enough; and may give 
proof of his prowess; for there is no finer prowess than 
that of doing justice on tho wicked, in order that tho 
poor people may hreatho and live/’ 

Henry soon reduced the town of Sens; and, after that, 
those also of Moutcrcau and Mclun, tliough he passed 
four months faofore tho walls of th»^ latter; but he failed 
in securing the dauphin, for that young prince fled into 
Languedoc, where ho aho assimu d tho title of Kcgent 
of Franco, and appealed to fiod and to his sword to 
maintain it. Shortly afterwards, Ht^nry and his cra^y 
old father-in-law, tho French king, entered Paris to¬ 
gether in triumph, amidst the shouts of tho people; 
the procession aUo was made more imposing by the 
priests chanting, “Blceeeil is ho that cometh in the 
name of the Lord I ” This hymn of welcome was not a 
very appropriate one; but the French people liegan to 
regard Henry rather as a deliverer than as an enemy; 
Buch had been tho wrtitchnd anatchy to which they were 
subjected under their native rulerb. 

^ In the January of 1421, Henry took his young wife 
to England, where he was again received with enthusi¬ 
astic affection by liis people, Catharine was crowned 
queen at Westminster Abbey with great magnificence, 
and the king and queen made a royal progress together 
through many qf the great towns. I 

Henry’s career of success was not entirely unche¬ 
quered; he had left his brother Thomas, the Duke of 
Clarence, governor of Normandy* Tlie duke having 
invaded Aajou, which supported the dauphin, ho was 
opposed by that prince and a body of 7,000 Scots, under 
the command of the Earl of Buchan, Tho two armies 
met at the vitlago of Bang€; and, after a fierce conflict, 
the Duke of* Clarence was akin, and the English de¬ 
feated, The battle was not a disgraceful one; for, 
although 1,200 English were killed, and 300 more taken 


prisoners, they left not less than 1,000 of their enemies 
dead upon the field* This incident raised the spirits of 
tho dauphin and bis party, for it was the first action 
that turned the tide ofi euccess against the English* 
Thus encouraged, the dauphin collected more forces, 
and began to approach gradually towards Paris, where 
the people, finding their sufferings not greatly relieved, 
had begun to murmur against tho English. 

Henry was alarmed for the safety of his conquest. 
Ifaving obtained a grant of money from his parliament, 
he collected a new army, conBistiag of 4,000 men-at* 
arms, and 24,000 archers. Amongst his ranks was 
Jamo^ Stuart, tho King of Scotland, whom Henry re¬ 
leased from his long captivity. Leaving his queen at 
Windsor Castle, the warlike king embarked with his 
army at Dover ; and, on the 12th of June, 1421, landed 
at Cakib. Hib presence and dcci^ion of character soon 
restored tho Eoglieh supremacy; and, having taken 
tevi ral towns, he entered Paris, amidst tho acclamatians 
of the people. The dauphin was then besieging the' 
town of Chartres; but he fled from its walla on the ap- 
proacli of Heury- About thirty miles from Paris was 
the town and strong fortress of Meaux, commanded by 
a savage officer, called tho Bastard of Vaurus, an ally of 
tho dauphin’s. This man was notorious for his revolting 
cruelties; and whenever an Englishman or a follower 
of the Duko of Biirgupdj had the misfortune to fall into 
his bands, they were instantly slaughtered. Sometimes 
ho plundered the Burrouodiug country, and cariied off 
tho inliabitants as prisoners. If their friends could 
raise a sum of money for their ransom, he set them 
again at liberty; hut if they could not afford to do so, 
ho caused them to ho hanged on an elm-tree outside the 
walls of Mcaux, This man, as you may Buppo^o, was 
tho terror of the country for many miles round; but 
Henry had resolved upon putting a Btop to his extor¬ 
tions and murders. For some monthB the town resifited, 
and tlion it waa carried by Btorm, Its ruffianly com¬ 
mander fought desperately; hut he was captured, and 
hanged on the very elm-tree which had been tho uncon¬ 
scious instrument of &o many of his cruelties, Tbreo of 
his officers were also executed with him. Thin just 
retribution gave great satisfaction to tho people. 

‘While Ilcnry was encamped before the walls of Mcaux, 
ho received intelligence that his queen, Catharine, had 
presented him with a son, at Windsor Castle. The little 
prince was bom on the 6th of December, 1421; and his 
birth was celebrated by great rejoicings, both in France 
and England, for he was regarded ob the future sove¬ 
reign of both countries.^ In the following May, the 
queen arrived in Paris, where she was received with os 
much affeotionato admiration as if she hod been some¬ 
thing more than human. The air rang with shouts, 
and the people implored blessings upon her beautiful 
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lad eheexful Amm/ ErezyUiing Memed to amile upon 
Koniyt and wben* on tiie festival of Whitsuntidei be 
■at tide by aide with bis queen in the palace of the 
Louvre^ both of them arrayed ^n robes of state, and with 
the glittering symbols of royalty upon their blows, be 
might be said to have reached the pinnacle of bU am¬ 
bition. He was the actual ruler of two great nations— 
a king loved by bis people, a hero admired by all Europe. 
The flower-girded eup of prosperity was filled for him 
to tbe brim; but a dim, shadowy form presented it: bis 
prospect seemed one of beauty, hope, and glory; but a 
cloud was gathering in the distance. In tbo midst of 
bis grandeur be was seized with a painful disease, of a 
kind that baffled tbe skill of the moat eminent surgeons 
of tbo age. 

Hearing that the danpbin bad collected an army in 
the south of France, and that he was assisted by a body 
of Scottish troops, Henry left Paris, and marched against 
bim. But tbo brave and ambitious king was supported 
by a false strength, arising fiom excitemoot; and, 
having proceoded about twenty miles, bo was obliged to 
stop at Corbeil. Feeling himself seriously ill, be sur¬ 
rendered tbe command of tbe army to his brother, the 
Duke of Bedford, and was carried back, in a litter, to 
the neighbourhood of Paris. 

The progress of bis diseoso was rapid; and in a little 
time be becamo aware tbat ho was dying. His young 
queen was kept in ignorance of bis condition, and did 
not see bim in bis last moments. With that resolute 
calmness which always distinguished bim, be sent for 
tbo Duke of Bedford and his brother, Humphrey, to¬ 
gether with some of the great barons of bis court, to 
receive bis dying commands. He explained to them 
many things about tbe business of the state, and en¬ 
treated them to behave towards his infant son with the 
same faithfulness they bad always shown to him. Me 
said bo did not fear to die, but bo should like to have 
Jived until France had been utterly subdued; be was 
sorry that be must leave unfinished a work he had 
carried on so successfully; but be expressed fats confi- 
denco that tlicir courage and prudence would be able to 
complete what ho bad left undone. He felt no remorse 
for the misery be had inflicted on France, and the blood 
bo bad caused to be shed; he thought his quarrel a just 
one, and tbat it was Ood*8 will tbat he should punish 
tbe people of that country for their sins. Tbe regency 
of tbat kingdom ho left to bis younger brother, the 
Duke of Bedford; tbat of England to bis youngest, the 
Dako of Gloucester j and to the Earl of Warwick he 
bequeathed the care of bis son. He exhorted them to 
keep peace and friendship anlong thomselves during the 
long minority i and desired them never to muko peace 
with tbe dauphin unless be surrendered all claim to tbe 
orown of France. Even if their arms wen not so sue- 


eessful as be expecUd, they were never to make peaoo 
with France unless Normandy and Aquitaine were given 
up to them; and be then warned them not to release 
the Duke d’Orleans and tho other French princes who 
were taken prisoners at Agincourt. 

His listeners wept, and vowed a religious obodieneo 
to bis commands; and, also, that they would protect 
bis queen and infant son. Desiring tbe presenoe of bis 
physicians, he asked how long they thought he had to 
live ? One of them, with tears in bis eyes, replied, tbat 
without a miracle ho could not live above two hours. 
Then, calling for his confessor and his chaplains, the 
dying monarch directed them to chant tbe seven peni¬ 
tential psalms. As tbe solemn service proceeded, be lay 
almost motionless, and it was evident that the rigidity 
of death was fast settling over bis face. When they 
came to the verse, **Thou shalt build up the walls of 
Jerusalem,” bo made a sign for them to stop, and then 
said that he had always intended, after he had subdued 
the whole realm of France, and restored it to peace and 
order, to conquer the Holy City from the Saracens. 
Having thus spoken, be expressed a wish for the priests 
to proceed, and in a few minutes he had ceased to 
I breathe; he who had so often braved death in its most 
violent aspects, sank into that long, mysterious slumber 
us calmly as an infant. Henry died on the 31st of 
August, liU'2, in the thirty-fourth year of his ago, and 
tho tenth of his rtign. 

No English sovereign was ever before buried with so 
much magnificence. The body, after being embalmed 
and enclosed in a leaden coSin, was placed on a magni¬ 
ficent caj', divided into several compartments. Tbe first 
bore a representation of tbo arms of St. George; tbe 
second, of tho arms of Normandy; the third, of tbosaof 
King Ai thiir; tiio fourth, of St. Edward; tbe fifth, of 
France; and tho sixth, of England and Franco united. 
Upon the car was a bed of ciimson and gold, on which 
reclined a statue of the lato king in bis robes, crowned, 
and bolding a sceptre in his right band, and a globe and 
cross in bis left. Five huodred knights and esquires in 
coal-black armour, and with their spears roverocd, rode 
in attendance upon it. After them came 300 persons 
arrayed in long wlilte robes, and carrying torches ; with 
them were mingled heralds bearing achievements, 
banners, and pennons. Theso were followed by the 
royal household, and James, the late captive King of 
Scotland, wlio attended as chief mourner. Some die- 
tanoo behind them came tho widowed queen, with a 
numerous array of attendants. The body was carried 
from the noble cathedral of Notre Dam|, at Paris, in 
slow and solemn procession to Calais, where a fleet was 
waiting to bear it to England. The entbusiastio joy 
which bad been shown by tbe people when Henry bad 
last landed tbers^ was tnmed into universal sorrow. 
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Throughout the eountry hie lose was regarded as a ua- 
tiooai calamity. 

When the sad train approached Londan, it was met 
a procession of churchmen, consisting of fifteen 
bishops in their pontifical attire, followed by a great 
body of abbots and monks. The people also camo out 
in great multitudes, and reverently uncovered their 
heads as the gorgeous car containiug tiio bady of their 
late sovereign passed. Then the concourse of priests 
began chanting the impressive service for the dead; and 
in this manner the body was tak^n to St. PauFs, and the 
funeral obsequies performed in the presence of the chief 
nobles and parliament of England. Henry was after¬ 
wards buried in Westminster Abbey, near the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor. 

His young and beautiful widow, Catharine, was left 
desolate in a land of strangers. Ifer grief was, no doubt, 
very sincere; but she soon suffered herself to be con¬ 
soled. Not long after Henry’s death, she Hiurried Sir 
Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman. Ho was a private 
man, and bis father is said to have been a brewer; so 
people were rather scandalised at what was considered 
an unbeeoEtyng alliance. But Sir Owen was the hand¬ 
somest man of the day; and if the queen did not please 
the nobles, she pleased herself. To put as good a face 
as possible upon the matter, it was reported that the 
Welshman was descended from the ancient princes of his 
country; but the report was not credited. Catharine 
brought him two sons, Edmund and Jasper; tho fir^t 
was created Earl of Eicbmond, an<l the second Earl of 
Pembroke. She died in 1437, and was buried by the 
side of her first husband in "Westminster Abbey. Sixty- 
three years after the death of Henry, a descendant of 
Sir Oven mounted the English throne, and founded the 
House of Tudor. 

A great deal has been written about tho personal 
qualities and character of Henry and few princes 
have been ea extravagantly praised. Though not quite 
eo great a ht ro as Bitme of his admirers would repro&ent 
bhn, he certainly was a prince of remarkable talents. 
He was cheerful in his temper, and aftkbie in his man¬ 
ners, though latterly he grew rather proud and impe* 


riouB; and is said to Have (»)mmitted^ French officer to 
prison for looking in his face while he addressed him. 
Probably the look conveyed soma defiant or offensive 
expression; for no other instance of such arbitrary con¬ 
duct is related of Henry. On tlie contrary, he was 
usually distinguished by a noble magnanimity. Hia 
ambition was great; and it induced him to engage in an 
aggre!^sive and unjustifiable war. His bravery was as 
great as liis ambition, and bis victories were seldom dis¬ 
graced by cruelties. Though a devout man, according 
to the notions then held of devotion, and desiroua of 
gaining the good opinion of the priesthood, yet be was 
greatly averse to the burning of heretics. In the begin¬ 
ning of his reign, he rather shocked Archlnshop 
Chichcley, by telling him that ho did not like persecu¬ 
tion for opinion’s sake, and that ho wUhed more liberty 
in such matters. His friends loved him for his affa¬ 
bility, and hia eDemies were often won to bim by his 
mercy* Though we have not so many opportunities of 
judging of him in that capacity, yet he is said to have 
been as great a statesman as he was a warrior* He cer¬ 
tainly understood the truest art of government—that of 
winning the affections of his people. Ho was a rigid 
preserver of justice, and his readiness in forming deci¬ 
sions was equal to his firmness in executing them. 
Some writers have praised him for generosity; but 
others, and especially the French (who have generally 
judged him with great fairness), have accused him of 
avarice. Perhaps ho was occasionally slow in rewarding 
the brave soldiers and wise counsellors who served him; 
but his means wore very limited, and his war expenbes 
enormous. 

His personal appearance was striking; bo was tall 
and thin, with a graceful, well-knit figure, and a re¬ 
markably handsome countenance. His deportment was 
princely, his limbs powerful, and ho was very active and 
expert in all warlike exercises. To this day his memory 
has been preserved with something like an affectionato 
fondness by tho EngliEh people, who, notwithstanding 
the injustice of his wars, look back with pride to hia 
brilliant victories. 
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WISE Ronuui pontiff once exckimed, Woe 
jjw MjP' to that land whoae king is a child I ” It 
may he added—and double woo to that 
land whose king, in spite of manly years, 
remains a child in character and mind. 
For years this was to bo the position of England. 
Its new sovereign was an infant only nino months old; 
and, before ho arrived at maturity, he was discovered to 
be, not only of too feeble and gentle a character to rule 
a fierce and turbulent people, but, at times, subject to 
that terrible calamity—mental derangement! The 
malady of his unhappy grandfather, the insane ChnrlesVI. 
of France, descended to the infant King of England;— 
a fatal inheritance^ which, together with the weakness 
of his character, encouraged the tuibulenoo of his nobles, 
and led to that long series of savage and convulsiie 
struggles between the Houses of Yoik and Lancaster 
known as the Wars of the White and Bed Boscb. 

The baby king, Henry VI., was considered too young 
for the performance of the ceremony of coronation. An 
infant who could not talk, of course could not take the 
customary oath to defend his people, and administer 
justice with impartiality; the coronation was, therefore, 
deferred, and did not take place until 1430, when the 
young sovereign was in his ninth year. 

Soon after the death of the late king, tbo parliament 
assembled to provide for the future government of tbo 
country .4 That body objcctWl to the Duke of Gloucester 
assuming the title of regent; they said that title could 
not he bestowed upon any one without their consent; and 
os that bad not been asked, they would not sanction 
the appointment of their late sovereign. They gave 
the Duke of Bedford the title of Protector of the Church 
and Realm of England, a title which was supposed to 
confer less authority than the more sounding one of 
regent, and one which, they said, would constantly servo 
to remind him of his duty. A council of government 
was then named, consisting of sixteen members; and as 
the Duke of Bedford was absent in France, his younger 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, was to act as bis re¬ 
presentative. The latter nobleman did not much like 
this prudent oonduot of tbo parliament; hut be was an 
honourable man, and yielded to it without opposition. 
The education of the little king was entmsted to bis 
great uncle, Henry Beaufort, ^Bishop of Winchester, a 
natural son of John of Gaunt, prelate, whose 

character has been painted in such duk and terrible 
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colours by our great poet Sbakspeare, was proud and 
ambitious; hut in other respects he seems to have been 
rather ai( amiable than a wicked man. The taint upon 
his birth excluded him from any hope of ever occupying 
the throne of England ; and this was one reason why be 
was chosen as the guardian and teacher of the baby 
monarch: but his ambition lay in another direction; 
and the wealthy bishop, who afterwards became a ear* 
dinal, aimed at obtaining the triple crown of Romo 
and becoming stipromo sovereign of the Christian church. 

Tbo parliament did not object to the Duke of Bedford 
assuming tbo title of Regent of Fianco That noble¬ 
man was a brave soldier and skilful general, and the 
English knew that their interests in that country could 
not he placed in better hands. He was sutrounded by 
a number of daring and resolute officers, whose names 
have become as familiar as household woids to the 
rcadeis of history. There were the famous Earls of 
Warwick and Salisbuiy, with those of Somerset, Suffolk, 
and Arundel; the bravo Sir John Talbot, with whose 
namo French mothers u^sed to fiighten their children 
into silence, and whom Frenchmen thought was a devil 
in*aims; and Sir John Fastolfc, who was as brave and 
noble as tho humorous fiction—whose namo so much 
resembles his—of our gieat poet was cowardly and 
worthless. If the English lost the country ;irhwh 
Henry V. had so lecently obtained, it was not for lack 
of stout hearts and strong arms—^they had them in 
abundance; hut because they bad attempted a feat be¬ 
yond their resources and power, and because it required 
a greater cffoit to retain Fianoo than to conquer it. 

The death of Henry V. was followed by that of his 
fathor-in-law, tho French king. Ho expired on the 
22nd of October; aud tho fugitive dauphin, who was 
miserably poor, wa« proclaimed King of Fi.mce by bis 
followers. Shortly after, he uas ciowucd and anointed 
at the city of Poictiers as Charles VII.; and although 
tho Engbshfticatcd both him and the ceremony with 
contempt, yet ho was supported by many patriotic 
Frenchmen, who wished to boo the throne occupied by 
a native prince, and not by an English intruder. In 
tho meantime, the Duke of Bedford had pipolaimed the 
infant King Henry as sovereign of Fram^ and the pre¬ 
lates, parliament, universiti^ and the principal oitiaons 
bad sworn fealty to him. * 

Charles, after bis obrooatioo, oolleoted an army of 
Soots and Frenobmen; and towards the close of 1428, 
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laid si«ge to an important town called Crevant. Tbia 
place belonged to the Duke of Burgundy—tbat powerful 
doko wboae friendship the dying Henry had advised bis 
raocessora always to court and retain. Tho regent 
Bedford, therefore, sent an English force, under the 
Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, to raise tho siege. On 
their way, tho EngUbh were joined by a.body of the fol¬ 
lowers of the Duke of Burgundy; but sfill thclc num¬ 
bers were very much inferior to those of tltcir opponents. 
Inferiority of numbers has, however, seldom, dismayed 
the hearts of Englishmen, nor did it ou this occasion; 
but, in consequence of it, an order was given to spare 
none, and to take no prisoners until tho battle was won. 
The conflict took plaoo on tho banks of the river Yonne, 
the English being opposed to the Scots, and the fol¬ 
lowers of the Duke of Burgundy to their own country¬ 
men, the French. This was an excellent plan ; for tho 
French soldiers dreaded the strength and prowess of tlie 
Scots, and feared to encounter them, and tho English 
were a better match for the hardy warriors of the land 
of mists and mountains. A flcrce hattio ensued, and 
the English wore victorious; the Frenchmen fled, and 
great numl)ers of Scots wero slaughtered or taken 
prisoners. The battle of Crevant was, at tbat time, 
regarded as one of the military glories of England. 

Though defeated, Charles was not subdued, and a 
number of trifling insurrecUona and sieges followed, 
which it is by no means necessary to detail. Ooo was 
more important. Tho town of Ivry, in Normandy, hold 
out for Charles; and as it was a strong and important 
place, the Duke of Bedford besieged it in person. After 
a resistance of tbreo months’ duration, the governor 
consented to surrender the town within a ceitain period, 
if no relief arrived. Tho fugitive king resohed to 
make an eflort in its favour, and ho sent all the military 
power he could collect to drivo away Bedford and the 
English. His army consisted of about 7,000 Scots, and 
M many French: among tho leaders of it were the 
famous Earls of Douglas and Buchan, and tho Counts 
of Alea^oo, Aumale, and Narbonne. When these war- .| 
riors arrived near Ivry, they wero so struck by tho good 
order and formidable appearance of tho English army, 
that, although it was scarcely soDumerous as their own, 
they hesitated to attack it. Leaving Ivry to its fate, 
they marched away to the town of Veme^ into which 
they wero admitted by tho inhabitants 

Ivry, being thus abandoned, immediately submitted 
to the English, and Bedford then marched after the 
enemy, and^ in a very short time encamped his army 
before the i^s of Vcrncuil, where the French and 
Soots took shelter. On the approach of the Englisb, 
the leaders oT the allies held a council of war, to deter¬ 
mine the course they should pursue. All agreed that 
they could not long remain in VemeuU; because, if 


they did, they would consume all the provisions there, 
and be in danger of starving. Some of tho Soots advised 
a retreat; they said tbat the past misfuitunos of the 
French arose from their rashness in giving battle when 
there was no necessity for it; that this army was the 
last resource of the French king; that it was therefore 
necessary to bo very cautious, for tbat in time tho people 
! might adopt his cause, and discord arise amongst his 
enemies. Tho rest, however, did not like the idea of 
> turning their backs upon the enemy, and a battle was 
I resolved upon. 

The stru^le was bravely contested; but, as usual, 
tbo impatience and impetuosity of tho French led to 
tbeir min. The Duke of Bedford placed a groat body of 
archers in front, where they tbrnst their sharp stakes into 
the ground, in the same way as they bad done at Agin- 
court. The brave, but prudent, Earl of Douglas wished 
to wait for the attack; but the Count of Narbonne, 
raising the national shout of France, " Mountjoye St, 
Denis 1 ” nished with bis troops upon the English bow¬ 
men. The ebargo was a desperate one; many English 
perished; and a body of archers was thrown into con¬ 
fusion, and driven back to the rear. As it turned out, 
this was a fortunate circumstance; for the French bad 
charged in that direction also, and these archers, in¬ 
stantly recovering their order, assisting in driving them 
back with great loss. Tho battle raged furiously for 
nearly three hours: many bravo deeds were performed 
on both sides; but tho French were losing ground; and 
when the archers returned from the rear, and shot their 
flight of death-winged arrows incessantly into the faces 
of their foes, tho French and Scots turned and fled, 
leaving about 4,0t)0 of their companions doad upon the 
blood-eoakcd earth. Among them was tho Earl of 
Buchan and the Eail of Douglas, together with the 
son of the latter, and many other bravo Scotti'^h gentle¬ 
men. A number of French nobles and knights also lay 
among tbat grim host of silent warriors. Mingled with 
them were the bodies of about 1,600 Englishmen, all 
lying together peaceful and motionless enough then, for 
the hurricane and roar of battle were succeeded by tho 
dread hush of death. 

This battle was fought on the 27th of August, 1424, 
and the next day Vemeuil surrendered tp the Duke of 
Bedford. Thus tbo arms of England wero again trium¬ 
phant, and the cause of the fugitive Charles^ and of 
French independence, seemed utterly destroyed. But 
the brightest prospects ate often but treadtexons ones; 
and this is peculiarly tho case in war. In spite of their 
victories and power, cironmstances wore at work which 
were to destroy the dominion of the English in France. 
The Duke of Q^louoester bad married a priaoess, called 
Jacqueline of Hainault and Holland. The lady bad 
previously been nmtried to the young Duke of Brabant* 
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a relation of the^powerfal French Duke of Burgundy; 
but M she much dieliked her husband, she declared 
that their marriage was illegal, because they were 
oousinB'german. After this declaration she left him, 
and married the English Duke of Gloucester. That 
nobleman considered that the states of Hainault and 
Holland now belonged to him, in consequenco of the 
right of his wife to them; and raisiug a small army, 
they both went over and took possession of Mons, the 
capital of Hainault. The Duko of Burgundy was 
highly incensed at this conduct; ho considered that 
Gloucester had insulted his relation, the young Duke 
of Brabant, by marrying his wife before she bad been 
actually divorced; and bo was jealous of the extension 
of tho English power by their possessing Hainault and 
Holland, llo sent an angry message to Gloucester, and 
these noblemen then quarrelled, and challenged each 
other to single combat. The duel did nut tako place ; 
hut tho quarrel was kept up; and for about a year and 
a-balf Gloucester defied all tho power of Burgundy. 

This dispute was a serious blow to the English supre¬ 
macy in France. Tho troops which Bedford had 
expected from England were employed by Gloucester to 
support bis cause against Burgundy in Hainault and 
Uolland; and from that timo Burgundy himself was an 
indifferent, if not treacherous, ally of tbc English. The 
Duke of Bedford thus found himself prevented from 
following up his victory at VemeuU. 

Unable to accomplish bis purpose of obtaining 
possession of tbo states of his wife Jacqueline, whose 
marriago with him had been annulled by tiro pope, 
Gloucester returned to England. Ho seems to have 
been of a passionate temper, for there ho quarrelled 
violently with the rich and ambitious Bishop Beaufort, 
tho tutor of tho young King Henry. The retainers of 
the duko and the bishop foirght in tho slret ts of 
larndon; and so much disturbance was created, that it 
was feared a civil war might be tho result of their 
disBcnsions. To reconcile them tho Duke of Bedford 
came to England, and compelled them to sliakc hands. 
Beaufort was supposed to be not very sincere iu bis 
forgiveness, and soon afterwards ho left tho country, 

Brittany had supported the catiic of the English in 
France; but, during the absence of Bedford, tire duko 
of that country had broken his alliance, and taken up the 
cause of the wandering French monarch, Charles. Tliis 
greatly strengthened the latter, and another incident 
occurred which tended to raise the spirits of his 
followers. Tho Earl of Warwick having undertaken 
the siege of Montargis with a small army of not more 
than 3,000 men, that place was relieved by the Count 
of Dunois, who attacked Warwick with so much valour 
and skill, that the latter was compelled to raise tho 
sl^ and retreat. 




The Duke of Bedford was a bravo soldier, and, in 
that respect, a worthy brother of Hrary V. On bis 
return to France he soon revived the great military' 
reputation of the English. His first act was to pm^b 
the treachery of the Duke of Brittany, who but titn 
years before had entered into a most sobmn aUiaooe 
with him. Collecting a great army, ho fell upon 
Brittany before the people wore prepared to resist him, 
and having defeated them, utterly devastated their 
country, and compelled the duke to submit to the con¬ 
ditions he imposed upon him. Theso were—^immediately 
to abandon the cause of the French king, Charles; to 
observe the treaty of Troyes; to acknowledge the Duke 
of Bedford as regent of France, and to do homage for 
his duehy to the English sovereign. Bedford then 
determined on an exploit which, ho thought, would 
utterly destroy the pretensions of Charles, and complete 
the subjugation of France. This was the taking of the 
rich and powerful city of Oilcans. 

Since tho English bad been in possession of Paris, 
many Frenchmen had regarded Orleans as the capital 
of their country. It is situated almost in the centre 
of France, and was considered a sort of key,s[>r entrance, 
to the south of that kingdom. Past its walls flowed 
tiie Loire, a noble river, which nearly divides the land; 
and beyond that broad stream wero most of the towns 
which still adhered to their native sovereign, Charles. 
Even tho great con<jucror, Henry V., had never crossed 
tho Loire; and the conquest of Franco, on the south 
side of its bank-j, would bo tho fulfilment of his uncom- 
pleUd sclicmc of ambition. But to accomplish that, 
Oilcans must first be subdued; and Bedford resolved to 
reiluco it either by siego or blockade.' Having received 
a icinforctmrnt of 6,000 soldiers from England, lie 
ontlusted the command of the expedition to the bravo 
Karl of Salisbury, who had distinguished himself for 
liis military skill in tho wars of tho late king. That 
general took several small places in the neighbourhood 
of Orleans, and then proceeded to encircle tho city with 
his troops. By paii'.ing to take these trifling advantages, 
iiistiadof piod-Liiiiig at oiico to the reductioa of the 
city, his iutentiun became known, and tho French 
dctoirained to use every exertion to prevent it. 

The iiihahiUnts of Orleans laid in a great stock of 
provisions and warlike stores, burnt tbo suburbs of their 
city, and desolated all the vineyards, fields, and gardena 
around it, that they might yield no supplies to their 
enemies. Xeighbouring towns sent them provisionB, 
money, and soldiers; and Charlos and his eoutUers, 
sensible of the groat importance of the place^ strained 
every norve for its assistance. The Sl>e do Gaueourt 
was appointed the governor of Orleans, and many 
other brave and experienced leaders and their forces 
entered it before the arrival of the English. The 
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coming straggle excited immenBe isteraet, even beyond 
the domains of France; for it was generally understood 
that it would be tbo last groat effort of the pooplo of 
that fertile land for their national independence. 

Salisbury commenced the siege on the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1428. There was a bridge which led from the 
left bank of the river to the town; it was defended by 
a fortress called tho Tournelles; and across this bridge 
he was desirous of leading liia troops. Tho fortress was 
bravely defended; and even women mounted the 
battlements, and threw down stones and boiling oil 
upon the heads of tho besiegers; but, after a severe 
conflict, it was taken. Some days afterwards, Salisbury 
ascended tho towor of the Touinelles to overlook the 
town, and fo6 where he could bovt attack it, when ho 
was struck by a cannon-ball, which shot away part of 
his face, and instantly killed a gentleman who stood 
behind him. The bravo English general languished 
for a week, and then died, to the great regret of tlie 
troops. The command wiis given to tiie Earl of 
Suffolk; and, as it was in tho month of November, and 
the weather extremely cold, all thought of active war¬ 
fare was postponed till tho spring. The soldiers built 
wooden huts round the walls of the city, and protected 
them from the shots and arrows of the enemy by hanks 
of earth. The people of Orleans had no notion of 
being quietly starved, and they contrived to obtain i 
many supplies of provisions. To get them past the 
English lines into the city was tho difficulty; and to 
effect that, a number of bkirmishes took place, and 
many bold deeds were done. 

Before the spring came the English besiegers were 
also in want of provisioof^ for bodies of Frencli soldiers 
desolated the surrounding country, that it might not 
yield subtcnanco to the enemy; and no food was to be 
had, except from a distance. In conbcqucnco of this, 
in the February of 1428, the Duke of Bedford sent 
500 waggon-loads of stores from Paris for the use of 
the English soldiers before Orleans. It being the 
season of Lent, a large part of this supply consisted of 
salted herrings. The convoy was guarded by 1,600 
soldiers, led by Sir John Fastolfe; and the rumbling 
waggons, with their desired contents, arrived slowly, 
but safely, as far as a little village near Orleans^ called 
Bouvrai. 

While resting at this village, a body of French and 
Scotch soldiers, amounting to 4,000 men, marched 
suddenly into the road through which Sir John Fastolfe 
and his convoy must pass. They were led by the ' 
Counts of Cldtinont and Dunois, and their object was, 
to make a p»tee of the ptovibions intended for the 
English besiqging Orleans, and give them to the 
French besieged within it, Fastolfe immediately pre¬ 
pared for a contest which be saw was inevitable. 


Having arranged bis waggons in suo^ a manner that 
they formed a protection to the archers, those stout- 
armed men placed their arrows on the string, and 
waited for the attack. The Scots were so confident of 
victory, on account of their superior numbers, that they 
rushed on with furious impetuosity. The English 
archers received them with their usual intrepidity, and 
shot so quickly, and with such fatal aim, that the 
Scots fell like ripe corn before the sickle. Terrified at 
the heaps of their dead comrades^ the Scots drew back 
in confusion: the French hardly fought at all; but, 
thinking that discretion was the better part of valour, 
turned their horses* heads and fled from the field. Tho 
victory was complete; and Sir John Fastolfe, having 
rested his soldiers, led them and his convoy in triumph 
to tho English camp round Orleans. On account of 
the kind of food contained in the waggons, this impor¬ 
tant conflict, fought on tho 12th of February, 1429, 
was called tho Battle of Herrings. 

Tlie English pressed the siege of Orleans with 
vigour: its inhabitants were beginning to feel the slow 
j and terrible approach of famine; and the French king 
was BO dibpirited, that he began to despair. In this 
position tho people of Orleans requested that their city 
might be delivered into the hands of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, who, though a Frenchman, was an ally of 
I England; and they promised to remain neutral. The 
Duke of Burgundy went to Paris, and himself delivered 
this message to tho regent Bedford, who, with some 
coldness, replied, “ That he was not of tho humour to 
beat the busiics while others ran away with the game.” 
By this bo meant that those who had so nearly subdued 
Orleans ought to have the honour and profit of the 
conquest. The answer, though not very polite, was 
certainly such as might have been expected, especially 
as the Duke of Burgundy was but a slippery friend 
of the English interest: but that prince was greatly 
offended by it. 

Famine then appeared openly in Orleans; the sick 
end feeble died from want, and strong men grew 
haggard, pale, and sullen. Wealthy citizens sat deject¬ 
edly on their thresholds, and hollow-eyed sentinels 
paced their rounds with sinking hearts. The English 
soldiers ate their herrings outside the walls of the city, 
and kept such good guard that no provisions could 
enter it. The French king, who was living with bis 
followers at Chinon, despaired utterly, and would have 
fled into a remote province for safety, but for the 
persuasiouB of his more coungeouB wife. 

At this time an eztraoidinary person appeared, who 
reversed tho prospects of the war, raised the epiiits of 
the French, struck a panic into the English, and finally 
compelled them to retire from the walls of Orleans. 
This strange being was not » mailed warrior or wise 
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Btatennao, but an uneducated country girL Word iraa 
brought to King Charlea, at Chinoot that the dallTerer 
of Franco waa at band, and waiting at the town of 
Fierboia for hia permiasion to approach. This pro- 
mieed deliverer vaa the then obscure Joan of Arc, who 
afterwards excited so great a aonaution throughout 
France, and, finally, became universally illustrious by 
the glory of her actions, and universally pitied in con> 
sequence of her country’s ingratitude, and hor own 
gloomy fate. 

Joan of Arc was bom about the year 1412, in tlio 
village of Domromy, near the town of Vaucoulcurs. 
Her father was a shepherd, or some kind of ruktic 
labourer; and as sbo had born industriously brought 
up, she also a>>8istod in the toils of tho field, and tended 
flocks of sheep in tho wild and beautiful district in 
which she dwelt. Some writers tell us that stie was 
employed as a servant in a village inn ; and that, from 
the practice of occasionally attending upon horses, she 
acquired thjit dexterity in Iho saddle which she after¬ 
wards exhibited. She was one of five children, and her 
parents wore too poor to bestow upon her any scholastic 
education; but sho was, notwith-itanding, very reli¬ 
giously brought up. Her mind, also, was of a highly 
devotional and poetic character, and sho pondered so 
long over the dreadful accounts sho heard of the 
wretchedness of her country, as to fall into a wild, re¬ 
ligious, and patriotic enthusiasm. At length she fancied 
that she caw visions and heard angelic voices, and 
imagined that 8t. Michael, Kt. IVIargarct, and St. Ca¬ 
therine appeared to her, commanding her to go to 
the assistanco of her king, to raiso tlie siege of 
Orleans, and to drive the English from her suiTcring 
country. 

Joan’s imagination was so excited, that sho not only I 
fancied she saw visions of saints and angels surrounded 
by a brilliant halo of light, and heard them speak, but 
that she also conversed with them. She told them lliat 
she was of very humble birth, altogether uneducated, 
and was therefore unable to oliey their commands. 
St. Michael answered, that aid would ho given to her 
from heaven. Her father and mother bad no faith in 
Joan’s visions; they were alarmed at the idea of her 
leaving them, for fear sho would come to harm, and 
endeavoured to persuade her to forget her fancies. Their 
efforts were useless; upon one point Joan was fixed— 
she most go to Orleans and liberate her country from 
the English. The saints and angels continued their 
visits and repeated their injunctions; but they did not 
appear so frequently as formerly: instead of them, she 
generally heard angelic voices only, which conversed 
witli her and gave her advice. Of course all this was 
delusion, proceeding from a heated fistiqy, and a mind a 
little disordered upon one point; but it was upon that 
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point only; in all other things she waa remarkable for 
her clear views and sound judgment. 

Tlie country-people had among themselves an old 
prophecy, which said that France, after having beea* 
ruined by a wicked woman, was to be restored to pros¬ 
perity and glory by a spotless virgin. The angel 
speakers, or voices, as Joan called them, had told her 
that she was the*virgin spoken of, and that she would he 
made tho instrument of the sfilvation of her suffering 
country. They said she must go first to tho Siro do 
Eaudricourt, the governor of the neighbouring town of 
Vaucoulcurs, and that he would provide means for her 
to travel to King Charles, or the dauphin, as she still 
called him, because be had not been lawfully crowned. 
For a long time her father refused to let her go; but at 
length, one of her uncles, a kind-hearted wheelwright, 
was so struck with her patriotic enthusiasm and earnest 
piety, that he became a believer in the truth of her 
visions, and consented to accompany and protect her. 
Arrived at Vaucoulcurs, she obtained an interview with 
Baudricourt; and, saying that tho Lord Lad sent her, 
implored him not to neglect tho voice of Qod, who 
spoke throtigh her—^Imt to second those heavenly reve¬ 
lations which bad driven her to her present glorious 
enterprise. Tho governor, thinking that site was cither 
mad, or a vain, foolish girl, dismissed her with angry 
contempt. Joan and her undo did not, however, re¬ 
turn home; they remained at Vaucouteurs, and Joan 
spent her time in prayers before the pictures and images 
in tlio churches, and in entreaties to the governor to 
listen to her again, and send her to King Charles. Tho 
' townspeople wondered at Joan’s devotion, a4id soon be¬ 
gan to hclievo in her delusions; and in a little while 
they were all talking of tho wonderful maid who was to 
Nave France. While at Vaucoulcurs, the Duke of Lor- 
lain, who was suffering from au incnrablo disease, 
attracted by her spreading reputation, applied to her as 
to a prr^on of miraculous power, and desired to know i^ 
she could heal him. She replied, she had no mission to 
him; ho had never been mentioned to her by her 
voices. The governor, Baudricourt, half suspected her 
to be a witch or sorceress; but he admitted her ^ain, 
and caused her to bo exorcised by a priest, who adjured 
her, if she was an ovil spirit, to depart from them. As 
Joan did not vanit>b at tbeso words, or shrink from the 
holy water that was sprinkled on her, but knelt very 
reverently and kissed the cross, both the priest and the 
governor thought that she could not be influenced by 
the devil; and the latter famished her with a horse, a 
sword, and a suit of man’s clothes, and feift her, with 
two eG(}uirc8 and four attendants, to Cbarlfis at Cbinon. 

The way waa a long and perilous one, and the roads 
beset by English, and by Frenchmen who adhered to 
the English eauM; but Joan and hor little esoort 
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arrived tlicro in safety. She sent messengors on before 
lier to the mined king, to tell him that the deliverer of 
* France wag come, and gought pennission to approach 
Jbim* On hearing who this deliverer was, Charles 
lattghcd; but after a few days ho consented to see her. 
'*GcntIo dauphin,” eaid she, on her introduction, 
am called Joan the Maid, and the King of ireaven hath 
sent me to your help. If it please you to grant me 
troops, by divino comini<'aiaii and force of armg I will 
raise the siege of Orleans, and conduct you tabo crowned 
at Ilheims, in spite of all your enemies. Tins is what 
the King of Heaven hath cotntnanded me to tell yon \ 
and His will is, that the English shall Tctum to tlieir 
country, and leave you in peace in your own kingdom, 
aa })oing its true and only heir,” Those words Joan 
spoke, not only without the bashful awkwardness which 
it is natural that an ignorant country-girl bhould feel in 
the presence of her sovereign and his court, but in a 
tone of firmness and camesst solemnity, which produced 
a great effect upon her listeners. It is added, that, 
taking Charles on one si<]e, she told him, that, to prove 
the divine nature of her mission, she would reveal to 
him a circymbtance which he believed to be known only 
to bimself and to his Maker, and which bho could not 
have become acquainted with except miraculously. She 
said, **Docb not your majesty recollect, that on the All* 
Saints’ day when you were about to receive the coni- 
munion, you asked of Jesua Christ, if you were not the 
legitimate heir to the throne, to deprive you of the 
power or will to defend yourself; and if He was still 
irritated against France, to let the chastisement which 
He reserved for your people fall upon you alone ? ” It 
is said that Charles acknowledged the truth of this dis- 
<Sosnre, and no longer doubted that tlio maid had 
supernatural and divino cjiiaUties: but tho story is, at 
leabt, a very BU<^piciou3 one. Things that are impro¬ 
bable may lake place, but tlio age of miracles and 
supeinatural inspiration has ceased. 

Amongst other wondeiful ihings told of Joan, it ib 
stated that she demanded a particular sword then bang¬ 
ing up in the church of St, Catherine of Fierbois, which, 
although gho had never sccti, she dosicribcd minutely 
with the marks upon it, and the place where it had long 
lain neglected; that sword, she baid, was to be the in- 
fitrument of her future victories. This account may be 
true; for perhaps there wa^ eome old legend or tradi¬ 
tion, which bho may have heard, connected with the 
weapon. 

Though Charle's and his courtiers were convinced of 
tho divine miSHion of Joan, or at least pretended to bo 
BO, yet it wag,Iholight prudent to mbjcct lier to a long 
eMmination by the bibhops and doctors of the church. 
Their object* was, to discover whether her supposed pre- 
tmvitttral power waa from heaveni or whether she was 


a sorceress, and received help from tlip eternal enemy of 
mao. Joan did not like so much questioning! but her 
answers were clear, sensible, delivered without hesita¬ 
tion, and sometimes even witty. One of her interro- 
gntors, who had a gniff Voice and unpleasant manner, 
enquired of her, *‘What language do your voices 
speak? ” “A pleasanter one than yours,’* replied the 
irritated maiden. 

Another learned doctor said to her, “ If Ood wishes 
and intends to deliver Franco from her enemtos, where 
is tho Uh6 of fighting ? ” Joiin, who had no notion of 
men praying to God for assistance unless they had also 
ti icd to help themselves, replied, ** Let us tight; tho 
help will como when wc aro fighting.” She was thru 
fibked to givo a sign of her miraculous mission, No I” 
exclaimed bho, “not here; this is not tho place; but 
I fi#^nd me to Orleans with as small number of men as you 
will, and I will givo you a sure sign; that bign shall bo 
tho raising of the siega of Orleans,” Joan’s answers 
appearcil perfectly «ati>factory ; and those who came per- 
huaded of her impostuie, left convinced of her inspira- 
tion. When, at last, it was dctermiiied to believe in 
the pictcnsions of this wonderful girl, and to employ 
her against the English, every effort was adopted to 
add to her fame, and increaso the then widely-spread 
superstition respecting her, A new suit of shining 
white armour was forged expressly for her; tho antiquo 
bword marked with five crop&cs, which she had desired, 
was procured for her from the church of Ht, Catherine. 
Sho was mounted on a spirit ed white horse, and boro in 
her hand a white banner dotted with Jleura-dc-lhf and 
bearing on one side a representation of tho Almighty, 
and on the other the words JEfius Mauia, Two heralds, 
two pages, and an esquire attended upon her; a body 
of horsc-soldicre was placed under her command; and 
a procession of priests followed her, bearing another 
banner, which was supposed also to possess a miraculous 
power, Joan bad a graceful figure, and handsome, 
though masculine, features; her comploxion had an 
olive tinge, and her hair and eyes were of a raven 
blackness- She rode well; and when sho appeared in 
her striking martial costume, both soldiers and people 
were seized with ccstacics of delight and admiration. 
Her graceful look, her character for sanctity, and tho 
now general belief that tho hand of God would lead 
her and smite her enetnies, awoke a military enthusiasm 
among the French, and they flocked in numbera to tho 
standard of their almost beggared monarch. 

A great convoy of provigiens was collectod at Bloia 
for tho relief of the starving soldiers and citizens within 
tho walls of Orleans; Joan and tho most famous of 
Charles’s generals were to i^rry it through the English 
lines into the beleaguered city; and they left Blois on the 
28tfa of April, 1429. Before tbli^ she had sent a letter 
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to the besl^n, oommanding them, in the name of the 
omnipotent Cmator, by whom she was commissioned* 
Immediately to raise the siege* and abandon France; 
and threatening them with the divine vengeance in ease 
of their disobedience. In it she said—'“I am chief of 
the war. In what place soever I find your men in 
Franco, I will make them depart whether they will or 
no. If they will submit, I will take them to mercy. 
The virgin comes from the King of Heaven to diive 
you out of Franco. If you will not obey, she will 
make such a havoc as has not been known in France 
this tbonsand years. And bo assured the King of 
Heaven-will send toiler and her men*at-anns greater 
strength 'han you can have. Go, in God’s name, into 
your own country.” It concluded witli the words— 
“Hear this advice from God and the virgin.” The 
Fail of Suffolk and his officers pretended to ridicule 
this strange communication, and to treat Joan with 
contempt. They said the affair was a silly tiick; and 
that the French must he mad to think, after the whole 
power and chivalry of their countiy had been in vain 
exerted against the English, that they could conquer by 
means of a cow-driving gill. But the soldiers had 
heard so much of tho miiaculous maiden, os she was 
called, that they were struck witli superstitious awe, 
and their once hold hearts filled with a vaguo sense of 
terror. Compelled to acknowledge that there was 
something extraordinary in Joan, the English captains 
then said that her power was not derived from heaven, 
but from hell; and that sho was a foul sorceress, who 
worked by ch.irms and witchcraft. Tho soldiers ho- 
lievcd this, but it did not improve their spirits; for they 
said they did nut fear tho power of men; lliey would 
fight any human force that might be brought against 
them; but they would not war with fiends. 

In this state of mind, these brave men wlio had so 
often conquered tho enemy upon the open field, and 
faced death almost with indifference, became as timid as 
children. If, at night, the sentinels heard the bleak 
spring wind moan through tho boughs of the trees, or 
snap some dead branches, or if an owl scicamed from 
the blackened ruins of some burnt form-house, they 
trembled with fear and imagined that some evil spirit 
was near them. Some fancied that they saw grim 
gigantio figures by tho palo starlight; and others oven 
thought that they beheld armed horsemen galloping 
and fighting in tho clouds. 

When the convoy of provisions approached, on the 
29th of April, beaded by Joan^and guarded by a body of 
soldiers, the English were so dispirited that they made 
no attempt at resistance, but merely looked on in silence. 
Ftom within the walls of Orleans a loud triumphant 
shout was raised, of “The Majdl the holy Maid is 
cornel” The gates wore thrown open; the besieged 


rushed out and fell upon the English, and Joan and the 
succours entered. Great was the joy within the dty; 
some shouted, some wept for gladness ; and alt looked 
upon Joan as a blessed messenger of mercy and delivefS 
anee. From this time the title of the Maid of Orleans 
was conferred upon her. i 

The bosieged^received other succours; bodies of troops 
constantly entered Orleans, and soon their number for 
exceeded that of the assailants. In this state of thiugs 
matters vfere reversed, and tho French became the at>^ 
tacking party. Shortly after her triumphant entry into 
Orleans, Joan, suddenly called for her armour and 
weapons; her voices, sho said, bad just revealed to her 
that bho must go out and fight tho English. Riding to 
tho gates, she discoverod that the French had made an 
attack upon one of tho English fortifications, and had 
been driven buck. Calling upon the soldiers, she herself 
It'd them to a second attack; a new spirit instantly ani-* 
'mated them, and they followed her with heroic ardour. 
A fierce fight followed, which lasted three hours; the 
fortification, which was called the Baatillo of St. Loup, 
was taken, and every Englishman in it put to the sword. 
After this success, Joan do&ired to attack the mai& body 
of tho English in their intrcnchmenls; but the Count 
of Dunois prevailed upon her first to expol the enemy 
from their foits, and thus open a free communication 
between the city and the surrounding country. The 
next day she led the French against tho famous fortress 
of tho Teurnclleb, and assaulted it with great fury. De¬ 
pressed and superstitious as tho English were, they 
recovered their old courage in the liuat of conflict, and 
dio\ c hack their numcrons assailants. Again the French 
charged, and again they were he.i(cn back, leaving ^le 
ditch of the fortress filled with their dead. Seising a 
■■Mling-ladder, Joau phicod it ngaiust the wall, and call¬ 
ing to tho French to follow her, instantly ascended. 
The boldicrs obeyed Ihoir heroic chicftaincss; but at 
that moment an arrow, sped by the strong atm of an 
English archer, struck her in tho neck, and bhe fell 
senseless from the ladder among a heap of dead. The 
soldiers carried lier oway, nud it was soon found that 
her wound was not a fatal ouo; the arrow was with¬ 
drawn, the injury dressed, and, after spending a short 
time in prayer, bhc again appeared before the walls, and 
animated tho troops by her presence. The English, 
who fancied that thoy bad seen her dead, now believed 
bhe was immortal; and some said they were quite sure 
they saw the archangel St. Michael riding by her side, 
on a steed of dazzling whiteness, and fighting for their 
foes. After a terrible slaughter on bodi sides, the 
English wero defeated, and the French' regained the 
fortress. 

The English army was so downcast and over-matched 
by superior numbers, tliat its leadefo resolved to raise 
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{be ftad abandon Orleans. On the Sth of May, 
1429, tbey destroyed their foitifications, and marched 
away in good order. Though haf&cd, they were not 
•Qonquered, and their failure arose rathor from their own 
superstition than from tho courage or military talents 
of their enemies. Joan had now e&tablUhed her eba- 
ractor as a prophete.<is; sho had given the sign she pro¬ 
mised—Orleans was delivered, and tho ‘independence of 
France was saved. 

The Earl of SutTolk placed his army * in several 
castles, while ho himself took shoUer iu tho fortress of 
Jaigeau. In tho meantime, Joan went to pay her ro- 
spects to King Charles, who, with more prudence than 
courage, had hitherto kept at a di)>tancc from danger. 
Kow be took hcait, and rode with Joan and a body of 
troops to besiege .Sutfutk in Jargeau, which they reached 
on the nth of June. The place was obstinately de¬ 
fended, and the maid had another narrow escape, for she 
was struck on the head with a stone, which felled her 
scosclcbs to the ground; but, after a bombardme nt of 
three days, the place mu rendered. All was consternation 
among the Englibli troops ; and liOitl Talbot, collecting 
them^rom the vaiious castles wbcie they had been sta¬ 
tioned, led them away towards Palis. The French pur¬ 
sued him with an army which rtceived many additions 
during its march; and the English general, having also 
been joined by 4,000 fresh men, halted at the village of 
Fatay, and prepared for battle. Though the French 
had an army of very superior numbers to the ICnglisli, 
yet, when they came in sight of them, they hesitated 
about fighting. " Hide on I ” exclaimed tlio intrepid 
Joan, ** rido on, in the name of the Lord, and conquer. 
The English are delivered into my hands—you have but 
to* sroito them.” The French did ride on; and falling 
upon tho English before they wero prepared, gained a 
complete and almost instantaneous victory. The archer^ 
had not time to draw their bows before they were at¬ 
tacked by the French cavalry, and slaughtered in heaps. 
Sir John Fastolfc, seeing bis troops so full of supersti¬ 
tious fears, turned from tho field, and fied with them 
without striking a blow. Talbot and some other bravo 
captains, wbo disdained to run, wore taken prisoners; 
and 2,000 English were left dead upon the field. Tliis 
conflict, which took place on the 18th of June, 1429, 
and was called the Battle of Patay, wonderfully revived 
the courage and loyal spirit of the French. 

Joan bad peiformed one part of her supposed miracu¬ 
lous misMon—^that of raising the siege of Orleans; she 
was now to fulfil the other, and conduct Charles to tho 
ancient city^f^Rhclm^ to be crowned at the cathedral, 
where it was dbstomary for the sovereigns of France to 
receive the insignia of their royalty. For this purpose 
sho insisted that he should instanUy set out for that 
distant city. The roads between wore in the occupation | 


of the English, and the towns dong Ihem also aoknew- 
lodged tho English rule.* The entorprlBe was a danger¬ 
ous one, and Charlee and his court hesitated ; Joan both 
reproved and encouraged them, and finally the timid 
king' resolved to follow the heroic girl. Ho started with 
an army of 12,000 horsemen; and, after taking several 
towns in bis way, reached Sbeims in safety. That oity 
was in the hands of tho English.; but ou hearing that 
tho Maid of Orleans bad arrived, the inhabitants drove 
away all tlie officers of that nation, and welcomed Joan 
and Clmrles witliin their walls, where ho was solemnly 
crowned in tho cathedral, on the l7th of July, 1429. 
To add to tho dignity of tho ceremony, he was anointed 
with tlie sacred oil which the priests pretended to be¬ 
lieve was brought from heaven by a pigeon, and given to 
King Clovis on the first establishment of the French 
monarchy. 

During tho coronationj Joan stood by tho side of the 
king, arrayed in complete armour, and holding her 
sacred wliite banner aloft. It was a striking sight to 
behold tho generous dark-ejed girl standing proudly 
erect by licr worthless sovereign, svhom sho loved with 
a true patiiotic feeling, because, to her mind, be repre- 
Eontod the indc^oudenco of France, and the freedom of 
its children. After tho glittoring circle of royalty bad 
been placed upon his brow, the warrior maid knelt at 
his feet, and thus addressed him:—Clentlo king, now 
is accomplished the will of God, wbo would havo you 
come liithcr to Itheims to receive your consecr.itioo, 
and show that you are the true king, to whom tho 
kingdom of Fiance rightly belongs.’* 

The tide of fottuDo now turned with Charles. After 
his coronation ho advanced into the Islo of Franco, and 
town after town submittod to him as ho passed. He 
was accompanied by an enthusiastio monk, called Friar 
liichard, who preached so eloquently that many places 
yielded in consequence of his sermoni^ instead of forcing 
Charles to besiege them. A multitude of beautiful 
white buttcrfiies also hovered round Joan’s sacred 
banner; and these lieing considered as an emblem of 
heavenly favour, the towns moro readily opened their 
gates to Charles, whom they thought to^bo divinely 
protected. When Joan saw tho people coming in 
crowds to greet their soveroign, sho burst into tears of 
joy, and exclaimed, **How happy should I be to eod 
my days among such a people I” Some one enquired, 
*‘JoaD, knowest thou when thou sbalt die?” "No,” 
she replied, “ that is when it shall please Ood; but I 
greatly desire to return ,to my parents, and live with 
them, as I am weary of the footsteps of war.” It 
seems she was really in earnest in uttering this wish; 
for many of tho French generals grew jealous of her 
fame, and tr»ted her in a very ungenerous manner. 
They did not like to %ear every victory and triumph 
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attributed to ber^lnsMMl of to tbem, aDgtatefiiUy for* 
getting, tha^ without her eaaiatsaoe, their cause would, 
ia all prohabilxty, hare hceu lost, aud tbolr kiug would 
have lired and died a fugiti^ Joan also consideied 
that she had fulfilled her mission, and she begged the 
king to permit her to xetom to her &ther and mother, 
and her former mode of life: this he had no desire to 
do, and he found means to persuade her to remain, 
urging that, with her help, he should be able utterly 
to expel the English from his country. 

The Puke of Bedford had aU this time acted with 
remarkable skill and prudence; but ho was not sup¬ 
ported by the English goremment. He did all that 
be could possibly do with the limited means at his 
. command: he put all the English garrisons in a state 
of defence; he kept a watch over the French people, 
lest they should rise iu insurrection against him ; and 
he renewed bis friendly alliance with the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. Still be could not collect an army of more 
than 10,000 men; and Charles's forces were marching 
up to the very walls of Paris. Bedford led out his 
troops; but the French king and his army retreated 
instantly. The regent then marched into Normandy, 
which was invaded by a partisan of Charles ; and that 
monarch, in the meantime, returned to Paris, hoping 
to take it during Bedford's absence. • 

Charles endeavoured to persuade the Parisians to 
open their gates and declare for him; but thoy refused 
to do so, and be then commanded the assault to be 
made on the suburb of St. Honord. It was mado on 
tho 12th of September, and tho English soldiers re¬ 
pulsed the besiegers. Joan, who was tnc- of tho first 
among tjie assailants, was again wounded, and lay 
senseless for some time among the dead. On reviving, 
she endeavoured to cheer her men once more on to the 
assault; but they weie again drived bock in disorder, 
and Joan wm forced along with them. Alen are evci 
prone to ingratitude; and the moment good fortune 
seemed to be foieaking Joan, the tbankless French le- 
viled her as the cause of their repulse. You are a 
fiilse prophetess,** said they; ‘‘you told us we should 
have slept this night in Paris.** Joan replied with 
spirit, "And so you would if you had fought as I 
fought.** Still it was plain that her infiuenoo and 
popularity were declining; and she resolved on leaving 
the army. She even hong up her suit of armour in 
the abbey cibaroh of St. Denis^ and dedicated it to that 
saint; but she was prevailed upon to rnnain. 

The town of Compile was besieged the Duke of 
Burgundy, assisted by a body of English troops; and 
Joan was persuaded by King'Cbarles to go to its assist¬ 
ance. Fighting her way through the bestegera, she 
entered the town with a oonsiderable reinforoement; 
and the oitisen^ who leoeived her with joy, immedi- 
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ately beliered themselves to be invincible. Bni 
prosperity of the warlike nudd bad reached its hef^iilb 
and a rapid and gloomy descent was before her. Tlia 
very day she entered the town, she sallied out at tl^ 
head of her soldiers, and attacked the enemy. She 
took them by surprise, and killed a great many; but 
they rallied, and came up in such numbers that Joan 
ordered a retreat. This order her troops obeyed readily 
enough; and, as Joan fietjuently turned round and 
fought with those who pursued her, she was at last left 
almost al<fDe. A stout archer then diagged her fh>m 
her horse; and her cowardly soldiers, flying into tha 
city, shut the gates, and, without an efiToit to save her, 
left the heroine in the hands of the enemy. Leaping 
to her feet, she fought furiously to regain her liberty; 
but she was surrounded, overpowered, and carried away 
a prisoner. 

There was great ngoicing among tho .English and 
the Buigundian faction of the French; and the 2k 
Deum was solemnly sung at Paris in honour of the 
capture of a poor country girl. Princes are pro¬ 
verbially ungtateful; and Charles mado no effort to 
save tho noble woman who had saved hie drooping 
cause. Ho had pieviously ennobled her family, and 
declared that her native village should be exempt from 
taxes for ever; but he left Joan herself in the hands of 
those who woro resolved to shod her blood. The Duke 
of Bedford thought, that now tho sorceress, as he called 
her, who had defeated his troops, wat> a captive, ho 
should be ablo to icstoro the tottering authority of the 
Engliib in France; aud his ungenerous triumph knew 
no bonnda. Joan was a prisoner of war, and had a 
light to be treated with that courtesy to which, accord¬ 
ing to military notions, her grctit bravciy entitled bOt; 
but tho malignity of her cncmios bad a different fate in 
store foi her. 

She was demanded by the Bishop of Beauvais, in 
whose dioceso sho had been captured, to he tried by an 
ecclesiabtical court for sotcery, impiety, idolatry, and 
magic. Tho university of Paris had tho ignorance, 
meanness, and cruelty to join iu the request; and John 
of Luxembourg, in whose custody Joan was, sold her to 
the bishop for 10,000 francs. After remaining for more 
than six months in prison, during which time she was 
loaded with chains, the unhappy girl was put upon her 
trial. The Bishop of Beauvais and forty learned doctors 
of divinity presided on the occasion. Day by day, for 
sixteen days, these stern, heartless men perplexed her 
with subtle questions, that they might draw from her 
such answers os might be construed info heresy, or help 
to eoQViot her of beiDg a soroeress. *Her eleai and 
simple replies |i>metimea won upon the pity of her 
judges {but, when that wae the ease, the inbuman bishop 
savagely interrupted her, and ftowned her into aUenee. 
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She vraa asked, how she know that the voices she 
heard were not those of demons instead of angels ? She 
* replied, that neither the devil nor any of his ministers 
^uld possess any power over a maiden like herself. 
Some of the questions her reverend persecutors asked 
her were silly, and even profane. Amongst other 
nonsense, they inquired whether the saints she saw in 
her visions bad hair on their heads, and whether they 
were dressed or naked ? Her sensible answer was, “ Do 
you suppose God has not wherewithal to clothe them I” 
Then they asked if she had ever seen any fairies, and 
what she thought of such beings ? She said, I never 
saw any, though 1 have heard of them ; but I do not 
believe they exist.” At one time, so many asked her 
questions together, that she modestly reproved those 
learned men by saying, **One at a time, good fathers, 
if you please.” 

Her judges considered that it was a heresy for her to 
wear the costume of a man, and demanded why sho did 
so ? She answered, th.U it was at the express command 
of her heavenly viaiUuts, St. Oatheiine, St. Margaret, 
and the archangel Michael. This answer was considered 
an aggravation of her offence. Tho doctors were quite 
aura that her beautiful white banner, with which she 
had so often led her soldiers to victory, must bo a 
magical one, and tho woik of fiends or witches. She 
■aid there was nothing about it but the blessing of 
God, and that she placed no reliance upon any other 
power. They told her that she bad insulted the P'rcnch 
nobility by standing at tho side of Cliarles during tho 
time of his coronation at fibeims. Her just reply was, 
that those who had shared the danger had a right to 
enjoy the triumph. When accused of licrcsy, she said 
that ber whole life was one long denial of tho charge; 
that, whether while tending her sheep in her nativo 
village, or amidst tho activity and hoirors of war, sho 
had always been attentive to her religious duties and to 
tho ceremonies of the church. Hitherto her unaffected 
answers bad defeated the subtlety of her judges; but at 
Iasi they ensnared her by asking if slie would submit to 
the decisions of the church if her voices ordered her 
otherwise ? She answered, sho would submit all things 
to God, the fountain of truth. This was considered a 
very shocking heresy, and, in the end, sho was found 
guilty of all the crimes of which she had been accused ; 
ber revelations were deolarod to ‘be inventions of the 
devil to delude the people, and she was remanded to her 
prison. 

Her judges consulted tho university of Paris, and 
many of the ^bishops; and both these bodies agreed that 
Joan was a wi^od heretic and impostor, and deserved 
to poish by fire. Some people, however, were averse 
to putting her to such a shocking death j and priests 
and confessors visited ber in her cell, and persuaded her 


to submit in all things to Che oUUrdb, which (bey 
assured her was a merciful mother to its obildren, and 
could not err. If JToan was not oonvinoed Igr their 
arguments, she was bewildered and overcome. Her 
spirit was broken by imprisonment,.and her mind 
terrified by the threats of the priests. In this condition 
she consented to recant her statements, and sign a con» 
fossion of imposturo. She could not write, but she 
placed a cross against ber name; and then, instead of 
being condemned to death at the stake, she was 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, and to be fed on 
I bread and water. Such was tho toasted mercy of the 
Homan church to ono who, far from having sinned 
against its decrees, bad ever been one of tho humblest 
and moat enthusiastic of its votaries. 

Joan was once more conveyed to her cell, and com* 
palled to wear her female attire. Then her spirits 
revived, her enthusiasm returned, and she fancied that 
she heard tho sweet voices of angels, and beheld visions 
of tho saints in glory. She was, no doubt, watched; 
for her persecutors, suspecting her feelings, and repent¬ 
ing of their forbearance in not taking her life, placed 
tho dress of a soldier in ber prison. Tho sight of it 
aroused all her martial feelings: sho longed again to be 
riding at the head of her troops, and to bo leading 
Frenchmen to victory; and she could not resist the 
temptation she felt to array herself in a garb similar to 
the one she had worn when she was the idol of the 
people, and the acknowledged saviour of ber prince. 
She was detected by her gaolers wearing the forbidden 
dress : that aloue was considered as a relapse into her 
errors, and she w.as condemned to death. On the 30th 
of May, 1431, sho was driven in the hangman’s cart 
from prison to tho spot intended for her execution. 
This was tho markct-placo of Rouen, around which 
were erected scaffoldings for the accommodation of the 
bishops, prieats, and nobles, as if they had come to 
witness a tournament or festival, instead of so repulsive 
and horrible a sight. When Joan first saw the stake 
she wept and shuddered, but afterwards recovered her¬ 
self and prayed fervently. A kind of pulpit was placed 
in the enclosure, and a monk, ascending it, delivered a 
short sermon. It ended with a pieco of monstrous 
hypocrisy. “ Go in peace,” said this wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—“go in peace, Joan; the oburch can no 
longer defend thee I” 

It was the church which had persecuted her, and the 
Bishop of Beauvais who had hunted her to a dreadful 
fate; and now that right reverend priest sat foremost 
in the gallery, to glut bitf dold, stern eyes with the view 
of her last anguish. Gazing upon him with a bitter 
anger, Joan cried out, ** You are the canse of my death; 
you promised to restore me to the ohuroh, and you bavo 
delivered me up to my enemies.” The bishop sat un* 
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moved, though alny of the apeeteton ahed* teara, and 
mtiied from a acene they had not fortitude and nerve 
enoiigh to witneaa. Then the monka put the bideona 
dreaa of the Inqiiialtioa ovei^the wretched girl, and 
fixed a blaek cap on her bead, on which was written the 
worda, ** Heretic, Belapaed, Apoatate, Idolator.” All 
the monkish bypocriaieB and mummeries being over, 
the maid was delivered to the executioner, who bound 
her to the stake, and applied a torch to tho heap of 
faggots around the victim. A cloud of smoke and 
flame roae into tho air, through which Joan could be 
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seen embracing a erueiflx. To the last die oontiiitied 
to utter the name of Jesua-^eoba and groaoa of angUlah 
alone interrupting her qacnlatlona. When both fag» 
gots and atake were reduced to a heap of amonldering* 
embers, the remains of the heroine were oolleeted and 
thrown into the river Seine. Tho vengeance of a 
usurping English government, and a malignant and 
ignorant Frencti priesthood, was complete. ' Thus 
perished this noble, enthusiastio woman, " to whom,** 
says an elegant writer, the more generous supentition 
of the ancients would have erected altars.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

OOIfTDfUllIOW or THE HEIOIT op nLA’EY THE SlXilf.—AO. 1430—1450. 



>OON after tho murder of tho Maid of Oilcans 
—for her execution devetves no milder namo 
—the young English sovereign was taken 
over to France. Ho arrived at Calais on the 
23rd of April, 1430. There he remained till 
after the capture of Joan of Arc, as the English army 
appeared powerless while she was in the field. On the 
17th of December, his public entry into Paris took 
placo, and he was crowned in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame as King of France. The'object of this ceremony 
was to eounteipoise the coronation of Charles at Rheims; 
but it had no effect id arresting the decline of the Plng- 
hsh power. King Henry was still a child, being but 
nine ycais old; and what was worse, he was a feeble, 
Mpintless child, who gave no promise of ever possessing 
any lofty qualities. He was taken hack to England in 
February, 1431. 

Four yeais passed away: in England they wtie 
occupied by petty diitsenbions between the Duke of 
Gloucester, the king’s undo, and Bishop Beaufort, the 
king’s guardian and tutor, who had been made a oar- 
dinal: in Franco they were spent by the factious nobles 
in intrigues, and by the ruined people in suffering. At 
the end of that period, the wavering Duke of Burgundy 
deserted the English cause, and formed an alliance with 
King Charles, the murderer of his father. The recon¬ 
ciliation took place at a congress of prelates and princes, 
held at Arras, in the year 143d. The object of the con¬ 
gress was also to settle the dispute between Franco and 
England, and restore peace and frarmony between those 
two great nations. The demands of t^e English were, 
notwithstanding their late reverses, too great to be 
yielded by the Frendt. The latter offered to give up 
the duehy of Normandy and the province of Chiienne; 


but on the old vexatious condition that the English 
Eoveieign should do^bomage for them to the French 
crown. This offer Cardinal Beaufort, who Kpresentsd 
the English interest, treated with contempt, and then 
disowned the authority of the congress, and retired in 
disgust. 

Before the solemn reconciliation between King 
Chailcs and bis powerful kinsman, Burgundy, was 
quito completed, the Duke of Bedford died. For 
thirteen years he had governed France as the English 
regent of that country. It was not through any error 
or negligence on his part that the conquests of Henry V. 
were slipping from the grasp of the English. Though 
his characler was stained with some cruelties, he lAs d 
prince of great talents, both us a statesman and warrior $ 
but tho government at home sent^him scarcely any re- 
inforcements, and he could not maintain conquests with¬ 
out troops. It was somo months before a successor was 
appointed; and during that time the citixens of Paris 
opened their gates to King Charles and the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the English garruon was compelled to 
retire from the capital of Franco. 

Then the Duke of York was sent into France as re¬ 
gent, with a small body of fresh Englibh troops, and 
the war was again renewed. Sir John Talbot, created 
^arl of Shrewsbuiy, sustained the militaiy reputation 
of his countrymen by many brilliant snecesses. The 
Duke of Burgundy, also, after having resolved to retake 
the famous city of Calais, and collecting an army of 
30,000 men for that purpose, fled before the Duke of 
Gloucester, who had come from England *to meet him, 
without striking a^blow. For five yean a petty war 
was carried on between the English regent end the 
French king; then the Duke of Ydrk was called home 
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again, his vacant office being assigned to the Earl of 
Warwick. In two years Warwick died, and Ymk was 
reappointed. France was rendered desolate by the 
detracted war, and England was heartily tired of it: 
it was no longer popular in the latter country; and'the 
parliament grudgingly bestowed tho small sums of 
money they granted for carrying it on. Under these 
circumstances peace was again proposed. Charles con¬ 
sented to resign Iformaiidy, G^uienne, and Calais; but 
tho English, who could scaicoly be brought to the sur¬ 
render of their claim to thn crown of tha£ country, 
insisted on all tho provinces ceded to the conqueror, 
Edward III., by the treaty of Bretigny, As the two 
nations could not agree, it was found impossible to 
arrange a permanent peace; but in tho ^ear 1444, a 
truce for twenty-two months was entered into. 

The English sovtreign was now fhrcc-and-twenty, 
and his advisers wished him to marry. His mind was 
feeble, and his manners exceedingly gentle and inoffen¬ 
sive. He was amiable, leligious, and submissive, and 
willing to do what was best for llio prosperity and 
happiness of his people; but be had not sufficient judg¬ 
ment to enable him to decide what was best, or tho 
energy to enforce any decisions at which ho might 
arrive. 4Io was misplaced in life; and would no doubt 
have been more happy, and a thousand times more use¬ 
ful, as a village priest, than as a monarch of a great 
and turbulent people. His balf-uncle, Cardinal Beau¬ 
fort, imagined that bis character would bo strengthened 
by marrying him to a princess of talents and spirit; and 
for this reason he and bis friends selected lllaigaret of 
Anjou, the daughter of Regnier, titular King of Sicily, 
Naples, and Jerusalem. That nobleman enjoyed those 
tftles without the possessions that should have accom¬ 
panied them, and was, therefore, exceedingly poor. 
In one respect the match was a very disadvantageous 
one; tho lady had no provinces) to bring with her 
as a dower, and no puwciful connections which could 
strengthen Eoglanil f But bho was not only handbomo 
and graceful in person, but one of the most accomplished 
and talented women of tho age. She was of a masen- 
liun turn of mind, and possessed great courage and 
decision of character; mingled with which were also 
some unamiable qualities, such as pride, envy, passion, 
and an unforgiving bitterness; but these darker traits 
had not yet shown themselves. 

Tbo Earl of «Saffolk negotiated the marriage; and, 
instead of requiring any portion with the lady, he 
agreed, on behalf of his soveroign, to give up the. states 
of Anjou and Maine to her father—a concession which 
the English -penple considered very disgraceful. The 
Earl was ausjiected of entertaining ar^improper attach¬ 
ment for tbo princess: and this nay have influenced 
him in the liberal arrangemrat he had made with her 


father. Heniy and Margaret were m4Med on the S3nd 
; of April, 144d; and the queen and the. Earl of Suffolk 
soon contrived to divide the royal power between them. 
As to the king himself^ he spent most of his time in 
prayer and religious exercises; and paid so little atten¬ 
tion to bis queen, that she soon began to despise him. 
But while her husband was losing her affection, she was 
gradually becoming disliked by the English people. 
They hod not been attached to her from the first; but 
her imperiousness of temper, and tho despotic principles 
of government which she had learned in France, and 
attempted to practise in England, soon made her gene¬ 
rally disliked. 

Tbo bitterness of feeling which existed between the 
Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort has been 
already mentioned. A fow years before tho marriage of 
Henry (in 1441), the cardinal and his supporters con¬ 
trived to infiiet a disgraeo upon the duke*; which, 
though be bore it with silent grief, he could, io those 
times, scarcely be expected to forgive. The duke was 
a great patron of literary and scientific men; and ho 
kept in his hou^o a learned man, named Roger Boling- 
broke, as bis chaplain. This Roger was an astronomer ; 
and, like most astronomers of that time, an astrologer 
also, and pretended to foretel what would come to pabs 
by observing the disposition of the stars. As Henry 
was not married, and therefore bad no children, the 
Duke of Qloueester would have been bis successor in 
tho event of his death. It seems that the duchess, who 
was a very ambitious woman, longed to know if her 
husband would ever ascend the throne, and consulted 
tho astrologer as to how long tho king would live. 
Probably spies had been placed near her; for after a 
quarrel, which took place between her husband and tho 
cardinal, she was accused of treason and witchcraft. It 
was pretended, that she and her associates, consisting of 
Roger Bolingbroke and two other priests, named South- 
well and John Hum, together with Margery Jourdayn, 
a sort of female conjuror, who was called the Witch of 
Eye, had leagued together to destroy the life of the 
king by enchantment, for the purpose of making a path 
for the duke to the throne. To accomplish this object, 
it was said they bad made a wax figure resembling 
Henry, which they melted before a slow fire; and as 
tho image wasted away, so the body of the king, by 
magical sympathy, would also dwindle and decay. 

In that age of superstition this nonsense was lead^y 
believed, and the duehera and her confederates were 
placed upon their trial. They were all found guilty of 
a crime which it is not*Very probable* they attempted, 
and which it is impossible they could have committed. 
On account of her high rank, the life of the duohese wai 
spared; hut she was sentenced to do penance by lyalk- 
Ing barp-feoted through the city enveloped in a sheel^ 
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ud bolding a lighted taper in her band; after vbieb, 
■be was to suffer perpetual imprisonmeDt in the Isle of 
Han. The fate of the poor wretohes who had endea- 
Todred to assist her in her enqniries into the mysteries 
of the foture, was severe and terrible. Bc^r Boling- 
broke was hanged and quartered at l^hum; Southwell 
would have perished in the same manner, but he died 
in prison before the day appointed for his execution. 
Margery Jourdayn, the supposed witob, was burnt to 
death in Smithfield; and John Hum, who probably was 
a spy, was pardoned. 

The duke was much respected by the people, who 
called him “ the good Duke Humphrey; ** and many 
of them believed that this strange accusation was got 
up by his enemi<». Nearly six years had parsed sinco 
the disgrace of his wife; but 01oucc8ter still stood high 
in the affections of the people; and his enemies,* who 
had so much causo to fear his resentment, determined 
upon bis ruin and death. The principals in the dark 
cabal against him were the cardinal, the Earl of Suffolk, 
and the queen. The latter bated him, because ho had 
been oppobod to her marriage with the king, and 
because sbo was allied so closely with the earl and 
cardinal. ’ 

Early in the year 1447, a parliament was summoned 
to meet at Bury St. Edmund’s, a place Ailed with the 
friends and followers of the Earl of Suffolk. Gloucester, 
who suspected no treachery, went with but few attend¬ 
ants to this parliament, and was ari’Cstcd there on 
the 11th of February, charged with high treason, and 
sent to prison. He was not brought to trial; and in 
seventeen days after his arrest was found dead in bid. 
It was asserted that he died of apoplexy, or of a broken 
heait; but the whole nation believed that he had bern 
murdered. There can scarcely bo any doubt that this 
was the case; though bow that secret murder was ac¬ 
complished is one of the dark mysteries of the past, 
known only to God. The body pf the duke was exposed 
to publio view, that it might be seen there were no 
marks of violence npon it; but men remembered that 
the same thing had been dene in the cases of Edward II. 
and Biehard II. This shameful mttrder was followed 
by an not of still greater barbarity and wickedness. 
Five gentlemen of the duke’s retinue were tried as 
aoeomplices of his imputed treasons, and condemned to 
death. It was said that they intended to'release the 
dnehess from imprisonment, murder the king, and pro- 
daim the duke sovereign in his stead. They were 
sentenced to be hanged and quartered; hut it is evident 
that even their judges believed them to be innocent; 
for when they were just tumbd off the scaffold, their 
pardons were produced, and the half-atnngled men 
ifere restored to animation. 

The murdered duke waa a man of snpetior attain¬ 


ments; he was very liberal to learned men, and fbondtfd 
one of the Arst pnblio libraries in England, Ho appaajBf 
to have been very little influenoed by the snperstiiipaa 
orednlity which was almost universal in his fa‘m«L ^ 
cunons instance of the clearness of his jodgmont in this 
respect is related by Sir Thomas More. Passing through 
' tho town of St. Alban’s, be beheld a number of people 
crowding round'a man, and shouting, miracle I a 
miracle I ’* On stopping and inquiring the particularly 
the duke waa informed, that the man, who had been 
blind fioni his birth, had his sight suddenly restored on 
touching the shrine of the patron saint of the town. 
Suspecting that the fellow was an impostor, endeavonr- 
ing to extort money from the sympathy of the speeta- 
tors, the dute addressed him, and said he doubted even 
then that bo could see well. Quite well,” answered 
the man. The duke then inquired the colours of 
several of the cloaks worn by his attendants, and re¬ 
ceived a correct answer to each of his interrogatories. 
Convinced that tho man was an impostor, he exclaimed 
—“ You are a knave; for had you been bom blind, you 
could as easily have known our different names as have 
been able at once to distinguish colours; ” and he ordered 
tho deceiver to ho set in the btocks. 

Cardinal Beaufort, who was suspected of the murder 
of his nephew, tho duke, was called to his account soon 
after that crime was committed, dying on the 11th of 
April. Though eighty years of age, he still clung to 
life, and cherished dreams of ambition to the last. The 
old chronicler. Hall, says of him—'‘His insatiablo 
covetousness and Itopo of long life made him both to 
forget God, his prince^ and himself, in his latter days; 
for Dr. Jolin Baker, his ptivy councillor and chaplain, 
wrote that, lying on his death-bod, bo said these Vt’ords 
—' Why should I die, having so much riches ? If the 
whole realm would save my life, I am able, either by 
policy to get it, or by riches to buy it. Fye! will not 
death be hired, and will money do nothing ? When 
my nephew of Bedford died, 1 thought myself half up 
the wheel; but when I saw mine other nephew of 
Gloucester deceased, then I thought myself able to be 
equal to kings—and so to increase my treasure, in hope 
to have worn a triple crown; but I see now the worid 
faileth me, and I am deceived; praying you all to pmy 
for me.' ” Greatness and political contests harden tho 
iieart: the cardinal was a striking instance of this; for 
though he removed his opponents by wicked plots, 
and had consented to the assassination of tho d^ke» 
bo yet bequeathed the mass^ of his property to tho 
noble cause of charity. He soems to have keen a good, 
though weak man, ooriuptod and de^aved by tho 
temptations of publio life. He was buried at Win- 
Chester catheiQral. 

The truee witii Franee bad now expired} and Kinw 
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Charles, who was aoquiriog strength, wanted some ex¬ 
cuse to renew the war with England. He knew the 
weakness of Henry, and the distraction of his council, 
wtd desired to tako advantage of them to drive the 
English utterly from his kingdom. Ho could not 
have chosen a better time in which to accomplish his 
purpose; for, while France was rising from tho miser¬ 
able condition in which it had been struggling for so 
long, England was sinking into discord and weakness. 
The court was divided into contending parties; the people 
were discontented with the govomment; and French 
oonquests were scarcely regarded amidst tho turmoil 
of home troubles. In this state of things the English 
fortifications in Normandy were suffered to fall into 
ruin for want of repairs; and all the roprenntations of 
the Duko oi Somerset, who had succeeded to the com¬ 
mand in France, were unahle to induce the government 
at home to grant him the money necessary for that 
purpose. 

When kings aro resolved on war, they soon find or 
make a reason for* justifying thou icsolve; and King 
Charles was not long in getting up a grievance. An 
adventurer,mamed Sunenne, who commanded a body of 
2,500 English soldiers, seised tho town of Fougeres, in 
Brittany, and, dispossessing its inhabitants, lived by 
plundering tho surrounding country. Thebe Tuffidns 
were not in the service of tho English, but constituted 
wbat was called a free company, and iiiied themselves 
out to fight to whoever would employ them. Their 
services had been declined by the Duke of Someiset, 
and that accounted for tboir violent conduct. Tho 
Duke of Brittany complained to the Frencii king; 
and Charles insisted that the Duko of Somerset, as 
t£e fepresontative of England, t>Kould make reparation 
to the suifeiers for the losses they had sustained. 
Although that nobleman declared that he had no 
authority over Surienne and his followeis, and that 
the wrongs they had committed bad been dono witlioiit 
his knowledge or sanction, yet he consunted to pay a 
bom of money to settle the matter. The crafty Charles 
estimatid tho damages at the enormous sum of > 
1,600,000 crowns—^a sum which he knew it was im¬ 
possible for the duko to pay; and as the money was not 
forthcoming, he at onco invaded the English possession 
of Normandy. 

The people of Normandy, tired of the English rule, 
opened the gates of many of their towns, and admitted 
Charles as their king. Vemeuil, Nugent, Chdtean 
Oeillaid, Ponteau de Mer, Oisors, Mante, Vernon, 
Arg^tau, Pent dc I’Arche, and other towns almost in- 
etniily surrendered. The astonished Somerset, unable 
to relievo them, and almost without an army, took 
reftige in the strong city of Rouen, the capital of Nor- 
nluidly. Ho hoped, at least, to bold that important 


place until the arrival of succours froib England; but, In 
a little while, the French king, with an army of 50^000 
men, appeared before its walls. Hus was not the only 
difficulty; for the French bad eeeret agents and friends 
within the city, and treachery was at work. The resolt 
was, that tho citisens srere induced to rise (^unst the 
English, and open their gates to the besiegers. Somer¬ 
set was obliged to surrender, and to deliver up several 
other fortresses, besides paying a large sum of money 
for permission to retreat with his soldiers to Caen. 

The English government then sont over a paltry force 
of 4,000 men, under the command of Sir Thomas Kyriel. 
Ho was a brave officer, and had followed the late king, 
Henry V,, in his career of conquest in Franco; hut ho 
was too late, and it was impossiblo for him to make a 
stand against tho immense forces of the enemy. His 
little body of troops was attacked at Fourmigni by two 
French armies of far superior numbers, and completely 
defeated. The bulk of his men perished on the field; 
the rest fled; and the hope of relief from England 
vanished. The Earl of SuflblkiWbo managed tho affairs 
ot tho incapable Henry, did no more to defend those 
dominions in France which had been acquired with so 
great a destruction of human life, and so much expen¬ 
diture of treasure. Immediately after the defeat of Sir 
Thomas Kyiiel, other towns surrendered to the ('rencli: 
the Duko ot Somerset was compelled to capitulate and 
retire from Caen; and Cherbourg, the last place in Nor¬ 
mandy which remained in the hands of the English, 
being assailed at onco both by sea and laud, was lost. 

! Thus, in the August of 1450, the whole of Normandy 
was wrested from the grasp of England. 

In Quienno tho arms of France were equally victo¬ 
rious; though many towns and castles were surrendered 
to them without fighting. For three centuries duienno 
had acknowledged the sway of tho English; the red 
cross of tho hiave islanders had waved over Its towns 
and seaports since tho tipao of Henry II., and the people 
themselves had grown attached to their goVernors, and 
were almost as much English as French; but now the 
star x>f English supremacy was ainking beneath the 
deadening influence of an imbecile king and a factious 
council, and duieune was swallowed up in the French 
monarchy. The ambitions dream of conquest was over, 
and tho English expelled from the land they had so 
long afllieted by their aggressions. One solitary town 
upon the sea-coast remained to them t their banner still 
floated over the foitifications of Calaif. All ^ was 
gone, and the pride of England was humbled. 

No peace was concluded between the two nations, but 
the war was at an end. Hie Englidi were too sick of 
the struggle, and too much occupied by troubles at 
home, to renew the contest; and the French wisely 
busied themselves in building up their shattered towns 
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lad oaltiratiBg (b«ir desolated lasds^ iastead of at> 
tempting to punish tbeis enemies by an invasion of 
England. The people were furious at the disgrace they 
had experienced in France j upi they attributed all their 
disasters to the late Earl (but then Duke) of Suffolk, 
whom they accused of betraying the English interests to 
the King of France. He was hated, also, because it was 
believed he was an accomplice in the murder of the 
Duke of Oloucester, and because be was immensely 
rich, wbOo the king was reduced to a state of extreme 
poverty. Henry was in debt to a fearful extent, and 
could only support his bousehold by numerous acts of 
petty tyranny, which alienated the affections of liU 
subjects. This, also, was attributed to Suffolk, and the 
nation clamoured for the punishment, and thirsted for 
the life, of that odious minister. When the parliament 
met, in January, 1450, Suffolk, suspecting that some 
attack would bo made upon him, boldly rose in the 
House of Peers, and spoko of the clamours propagated 
agaiust him. Ho complained, that after serving tlio 
crown iu thirty-four campaigns; after living abroad 
seventeen years without once returning to his native 
country; after losing a father and thieo brothers in tho 
war with France; after being himself a prisoner and 
purchosiug his liberty by a great ransom, it should yet 
be suspected that be bad been won from his allegiauco 
by that enemy whom he had ever opposed with zeal 
and fortitude, and that he had betrayed bis prince who 
bad rewarded his services by the highest honours and 
greatest offices that it was in his power to bestow. 

This speech had no effect iu subduing the popular 
hatred against tho duke; and two days aftei wai ds the 
House of Commons impeached him of higli treason. 
They accused him of persuading the French monarch to 
invade England, to depose the king and queen, and to 
place his own son on the tbrono in their stead; of 
liberating the Duke d’Orleans, in order to assist the 
French king in driving tho English from Franco; of 
encouraging that monarch to make war upon Normandy 
and Guienne; of betraying to him tho secrets of the 
English oouDcil; of obstiucting the succours intended 
to be sent to France; and of having, without any autho¬ 
rity, given up the provinces of Maine and Anjou to the* 
father of the queen. 

These charges, with the exception of the lost, were 
nnjust and ridiculous. The Commons seem to have 
been aware that they would not endure investigation, so 
some other aocusations were added. They taxed him 
with wasting the public money; with diverting the 
supplies voted by parliament io other purposes than 
those for which they were granted; with giving evil 
advice to tho king; with granting pardons to notorious 
oriminals; and with other mattersi, of which be was 
probaUy guilty, hut none of which amounted to treason. 


Of bis great erime, the murder of the Duke of GloneeiCevA 
they said not a word. Probably they forbore to eater 
into an enquiry for fear of implioatang the queen, who 
was also suspected of being ooneemed in that deed e# 
horror; and Margaret had already shown so resolttto 
and vindictive a disposition, that few cared to offend 
her. 

Henry, or ratlier the queen, made an effort to save 
Suffolk; but the people clamoured so violently for the 
death of that corrupt minister, that the king dared not 
pardon him. He was brought before Henry at W«fc> 
minster, on the 17th of March, many of his brother 
peers being present. He vehemently denied bis guilty 
and threw himself upon the will ef his sovereign, who 
compromised the matter by pronouncing against him a 
sentence of banishment for a period of five years. The 
fallen minister, having narrowly escaped being mur¬ 
dered by an infuriated mob, embarked in a vessel for 
tlie continent. His enemies were far from being satis¬ 
fied with this proceeding; and they believed that, oi^ 
tlie first opportunity, the queeu would obtain a reversal 
of bis sentence, and restore him to favour. It was 
popularly supposed that an improper affeotibn existed 
between Margaret and the duke, whom the pedplo 
suecringly called the **queen’s darling;” and this cir¬ 
cumstance added to the hatred with which be was 
already regarded. He remained in the county from 
which he took his title till tho end of April, when be 
emhaikcd at Ipswich for Calais. On the 2n(l of May, 
tho vessel in which he sajicd was overtaken, when not 
far from Dover, by a great ship of war, called tho 
u/ ihe Toiver. Tho captain, a rude stern 
man, onlered tire duke on board bis vessel, aod then 
bailed bim with the ominous words of “Welcome 
traitor 1” SufTulk guessed the fate th.it hovered over 
him, and for two days he prayed with his confessor, and, 
endeavoured to prepare himself to meet his Omnipotent 
Judge. The third day a boat rowed up to the side of 
tho Nicholas^ and in it stood a block and an execu¬ 
tioner, armed with a rusty swoid. The duke was oom- 
^lled to descend into tho boat; and there, on that 
vast expanse of waters, ho was struck from tho number 
of the living. It took no less than six blows, from the 
awkward and improper weapon used for the occasion, 
to sever tho duke’s head fiom his body. His corpse 
was convoyed to tho shore, and left exposed upon the 
sands near Dover, where it was guudod by the sbei^ 
of Kent until an order came from the king that it* 
should be delivered to bis widow. That unhappy lady 
received the body, and buried it in the* collegiate 
church of Wingfield, in Suffolk. No inquiry was made 
into this atrocity, which would have been unjustifiable 
even bad the duke been tlie greatest miscreant that 
ever lived; and there is no doubt it was done at tho 
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eommaod of those in power. Let us be thankful that 
wo live in a time when, and in a countrj where, all 
men must be legally tried and found guilty of on 
•e^ence before they can bo punibhed for it. 

The &to of Suffolk was soon, forgotten in the excite¬ 
ment caused by a circumstance of a very different 
nature. An insurrection took place among the pea¬ 
santry and labouring men of Kent, wlio rose in great 
numbers, headed by a fearless, desperate Irishman, 
called John, or, more popularly, Jack Oatle. This man 
assumed the name of Mortimer, and passed liiifisulf olf as 
an illegitimato relation of the Duke of Voik, who, in 
the provious year (1149), had lioeii appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. That priiicu was of royal blood, 
and had a claim upon the Knglish crown; and he was 
6uspccte<l of having been the secret instigator uf Cade’s 
insurrection, for the purpose of overturning the govern¬ 
ment of the w’cak Henry, and clearing a path to the 
throne for him«elf. Tiiis treasonous act has not been 
proved against him; hut Im wa» a tuibtiicnt and in¬ 
triguing man, and quite likely to have adopted t)iat, or 
any other means, which he thought would advuiico his 
personal iirtcrcbts. 

Popular insurrections arc usually the result of had 
government: a thriving people seldom engage in dan¬ 
gerous tumults. They arc cheerful and industrious, 
and have no wibh to cast a»idc their prosperity to em¬ 
brace a shadow. Want and ignorance arc the parcutb of 
discord: a wise government will fear these ab much as 
the invasion of a foreign enemy, and make as great e0'orts 
to subduo and banish them, lint Henry was a royal 
cipher; and his miuisterb had neglected the happiness 
of the people, humbled tlieir pridu by foreign defeats, 
and'opprcbbcd them by taxes and an excc<-sivo u^o of 
the royal privilege of purvcyauce. Cade, therefore, no 
sooner raUed the banner of rebellion, than 20,Ul>U dis¬ 
contented brawny Kentish men flocked around it. 
This was in the month of June, 1450 ; and Cade and 
his following proceeded to Hlackhoatb, where they en¬ 
camped. From there tlicy sent a paper to the court, 
which bore the title of “ The Complaint of the Com¬ 
mons of Kent.” It stated thcro was a rumour that* 
Kent was to be devastated, and turned into a royal 
hunting forest, to punish its inhabitants for the share 
they w'erc supposed to have taken in the death of the 
Duke of Suffolk; that tbo king permitted his favour¬ 
ites to fatten on the revenues and lands of the crown, 
while he himself was obliged to extort a living from 
the FoUstanco of his people, who were not paid for 
purveyancefor providons forcibly taken from them for 
the use ot tho sovereign; that princes of the royal 
blood were,excluded from offices of trust and honour, 
which were bestowed instead on mean and corrupt 
persons^ who plundeaed and oppressed the people; that 


the men of Kent had been especially iU-treated and 
over-taxed; that their sheriffs and collectors bad been 
guilty of shameful extortion; and that free eleotien 
had been improperly interfered with. 

Ho immediate answer was returned to this list of 
grievances, which was no doubt tme enough in the 
main, although the mode of presonting it waea wrong 
one. Cade tlicn sent another memorial to the govern¬ 
ment, called *‘Tbe Bequests by the Captain of the 
Great Assembly in Kent.” In it tbo king was de¬ 
sired to resume all tho grants of the crown which had 
boi‘u bestowed upon unworthy persons, so that he 
might reign liko au independent sovereign; to dismiss 
the relations of tho late Duke of Suffolk, and take for 
his counsellors the tiuo lords of the royal blood— 
namely, that liigh and mighty princo the Buko of 
York, and the Dukes of Exeter, Buckinghain, and 
Norfolk; and, finally, th.it he should punish the great 
extortioners, who oppressed the people, aud the traitors 
who wero coucemed in the death of the good Dnke of 
Gloucostcr, and who had caused the loss of Anjou, 
Maine, Xort andy, and the other possessions which, 
uiitil lately, the English had held in Franco. 

The court regarded theso requests as mere vulgar 
insolence, and collected an army to chastise those who 
presented them. The counsellors of tho king never 
reilectcd, that if the people were rebellious, their rulers 
were tyrannical—that, in fact, they were Iho original 
aggressors, and that a little lenity, and consideration 
for tho wants of tbo nation, would havo dispersed the, 
rebels far more readily than an armed force could do. 

Cade retired with his undisciplined followers as far 
as Sovenoaks, whero he chose an admirable position, and 
very prudently awaited tho approach of tho king’s 
troops. He was attacked, on iho 25th of June, by a 
detachment of tho royal army, under the command of 
Kir Humphrey Stafford. The rebels defended them¬ 
selves bravely; and the soldiers, who had a secret 
sympathy with their opponents, fought without heart. 
They did not like to slay their own countrymen for in- 
silting on measures for the general good of the nation. 
The result was, that they were defeated, and thoir com¬ 
mander killed. A spirit of disaffection then arose in 
the main body of tho army; tho government found it 
would bo necessary to mako the concessions called for; 
and thus, after much blood was shod, began to do un¬ 
gracefully that which before might havo obtained thanks 
and credit. Cade and his Konttsh followers were still 
moderatu in their demands, only insisting on the redrMS 
I of the griovances they had formerly mentioned, and on 

[ the punishment of Lord* Say, a minister who was much 
disliked; and his 'son-in-law, Sir J. Cromer, the sheriff 
of Kent. Lord Say was placed for security in the 
Tower; and the custody of that plaoe^ which was both a 
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fortrefta and a royal palacOi committed to Lord Scales. 
The king hiiiiGelf^ fully aroused to a sense of danger, 
took refi^ in Kenilworth Castle^ and the army was 
disbanded, in the hope that this pacifio measure would 
appease the insurgents, and induce them to return to 
their homes.. 

Cade was not disposed to lay down his arms so readily, 
and he led bis thousands into liondon, where the citizens 
regarded bis proceedings with a favourable eye* He 
had previously requested and obtained the permission 
of the Lord Mayor to enter the city. At first he pre-* 
served a remarkable degree of order and discipline 
amongst his rude followers; published severe edicts 
against theft and violence ; and led liis men at night out 
of the city into the neighbouring fields, where, as it was 
warm summer weather, they slept in the open air. Tins 
good order lasted for a few days; but, during that time, 
they had contrived to got Lord Say out of the Tower; 
and, after forcing the mayor and judges to pass sentence 
upon him iu Guildhall, they cut off the head of that 
unfortunate nobleman. Cromer shared tho same fate. 

There were many turbulent spirits among Cade's 
followers, who disliked the good order which had been 
hitherto kept; and these men, encouraged by the 
murder of Lord Say aud his son-in-law, broke into the 
house of a rich citi^n, aud plundered it. Some say 
that Cade himself, forgetting tho edicts against theft 
which ho had issued so lately, sot the example of 
violence by robbing tho owner of tlie house where lie had 
dined. The alarmed citizens determined that the nest 
day they would draw up tho end of London Bridge, 
which resembled a modern drawbridge, and not permit 
the rebels to re-enter the metropolis, Luring the night 
of Sunday, the 5th of July, Cade became acquainted 
with this intention, and, arousing his follower^i, made 
an attack upon the bridge before it could be raised, for 
some of tho works were injured. Tho citizens, who had 
obtained a body of soldiers from the Tower, fought with 
great bravety; and, after a conflict which was carried 
on for six hours by the light of the stars, the rebels were 
driven back into tho fields of Southwark, and tho 
Londoners remained tho victors. 

20 


The Bishop of Winchester then went to thepi wUh 
promises of a redress of grievances and a general pardon* 
Many of the rebels were so discouraged by the ebaok 
they bad received, that they accepted the pardon, auA* 
returned to their homes. Cade, and a large body of 
them, however, distrusted the promises of the govenir 
ment, and said it would be absurd to lay down their 
arms till they hiwi obtained some security for their per* 
formanco. They were quite right; their rulers were 
merely deceiving them; and they proved this by after¬ 
wards aunulling the pardons they had granted. Fearing 
the Londoners, who had armed themselves, the insur¬ 
gents abandoned the subuibs, and marched to liochester; 
but Cade could no longer preaarvo his authority over 
them; and they quarrelled eo bitterly amongst them¬ 
selves, that he feared lie should be betrayed by them* 
He had reason for this fear, for he was proclaimed a 
traitor, and 1,000 marks were offered for him, alive or 
tlead. This was a great temptation to many of the 
most dissolute and worthless among his followers, espe¬ 
cially as they no longer experienced that att;ichment 
for him which they had at first shown. Having piro- 
cured a horbC, he fled from them secretly,* and rode 
towards the Sussex coabt, no doubt with the intention of 
escaping into France, which country he had previously 
visited as a soldier or au outlaw. He was not so fortu¬ 
nate as to accompli''h his purpose; for he was discovered 
in a garden at Nolkfield, by a gentleman of that 

county, named Alexander Eden, and killed by him after 
a desperate fight. Cade was a man of gicat size and 
strength, aud fell a \icUm as much to want and fatigue 
as to tho sword of his advel^ary, Eden cut off tho 

head of tho defeated rebel, and rode with it to tho 

1 » 

king, who conmiandcd it to bo 4>laccd on a pole on 
London Bridge, witli the glazed sightless eyes turned 
in tho direction of the Kcntinh hills. The reward of 
1,000 marks was given to Eden. Many of Cade's 
followers wero then taken and executed as traitors; and 
thus ended this ill-condiieted effort to correct the 
abuses of a corrupt governmeut, aud to extend the 
liberties of a people. 
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CONOLtraiOM' of the of nETBY Till «UtTH.^A*Dp 1451^1401, 



ENEALOGIES arc tbo’least intcresUag 
parts of history, and cannot bo clearly 
comprehended without coni)idcrablo at¬ 
tention, That atteniion it fs necessary 
to give to the descent of the Duke of 
York, in order to iindorsfand the origin of those fierce 
disfiensions, celebrated as the Wars of the White and 
Bed Boficst 

When Henry lY., the grandfather of Henry VI,, 


usurped the throne, the true heir to it was Edmund 
Mortimer, the Earl of March; who, as already ex¬ 
plained, was the grandson of Jjioncl, Duke of Clarence, 
an elder brothe? of John of Gaunt, tho father of 
Henry IV. The carl died in the year 1424, after having 
lived all his life a faithful subject to the House of Lan¬ 
caster, and never troubling liimsclf about a right which 
was nearly forgot ten, or which, at least, no one cared 
to revive. In doing go he acted wii^cly ; but his claim 
was yet to be the means of ^niding, accord! eg to one 
calculation, as many as 90,000 Englishmen to pre^mature 
and blood-stained graves. As he left no children^ his 
sister Anne succeeded to his right; and tliat ^i&ter was 
married to tlio Earl of Cambridge, who was l>choadcd, 
during the early part of the reign of Henry V,, for a 
vilo attempt to a#>astinato that monarch* The traitor 
left a son, Kicliurd, the Duke of York, who, his followers 
toiftcnded, had, on account of thi't descent fruin an 
older branch of Edward IIL, a iKdff r right to occupy 


the throne than the prt^sent sovereign; which, as the 
Salic law is not in force in England, he certainly had: 
for the right of the Earl of March, on his dying without 
issue, wont to his sister, and, on her death, passed to 
her son. Probably, however, as the House of I^ancaster 
was establibhed on tho throne, the claim of the House 
of York would never have been put forward—especially 
after tho treasonable conduct of Bichard's father—but 
for the miserable weakness and incapacity of Henry. 
The disigust which the nation felt for his fceblc’icas of 
character made it look with favour upon the claims of 
any one wbu had a rmonable pretence to occupy the 
throne: it also aroused the ambition of the duke, and 
encouraged him to aspire to the honours of royalty. 

The duh<^ wa* a man of considerable taleuts, of 
enormous wwiitli, and coimecled by marriage with the 
great family of the Novillos* That family was the most 
powerful and wealthy in England, and included tho 
Earls of Westmoreland, Salisbury, and Warwick, and 


Lords Latimer, Falconberg, and Abergavenny. Their 
united influence waa Guflioiont to shake the throne, 
especially when it was filled by an irresolute and feeble 
monarch. Tho wealtli and magnificence of the Earl of 
Warwick alone resembled that of a king. His rotainera 
wore GO numerous, and hh hospitality so groat, that no 
loss than 30,000 persons arc said to have lived at his 
expense at his diflffirent manors and castles, He waa 
distiuguii^hed for his spirit and bravery in tho field, and 
for bis frankiiesG and generosity towards bis friends. 
An elegant writer observes, ^‘Ttiat bo was the greatest, 
as well as the last, of thoao mighty barons who formerly 
overawed the crown, and rendered the people incapable 
of any regular system of civil government,” 

The insurrection of Cudo and tbo Kentish men waa 
no sooner quelled, than the Duke of York left his com¬ 
mand hi IrelaniJ, and hurried over to his own country. 
His name had been connected with that popular out¬ 
break, as tho Hii)iJoscd Bccret author of it, and he might 
have been anxious to appear and disclaim any connec¬ 
tion with a plot which had so thoroughly failed of its 
object. The court feuspccted that Ins motives were not 
so innocent, and feared that he intended to bring an 
army of infehinen with him, to'a'^bibt in wresting the 
sceptre from tlio grasp of tho ferblo king, and orders 
were nmi forbidding him to land in England. He dis¬ 
armed these suspicions, and disobeyed tho order sent 
him, by arriving with only his ordinary personal retinue; 
then, after paying a visit of respect to Henry at London, 
bo wont to bis own castle at Fotheringay. Tlie court 
and tbc duke both regarded chcU other with distrust; 
the partisans of tbc latter talked everywhere of bis 
claim to the crown; and in this way all was gloom and 
uncertainty. 

Tho country now became divided into two great 
parties—that of York, which chose a white rose as its 
emblem, and that of Lancaster, which chose a red one. 
Tbc Lancabtrians supported the reigning king, and said 
that, although tlie clovation of his ancestor, Henry IV,, 
to the crown was rather irregular, still it bad taken 
place by the gonoral consent of the nation, which grate¬ 
fully gave the sceptre into the bands of a princ^^ who 
bad effected.a liberation from the tyranny of tbo pre¬ 
ceding government. They urged, also, that the Puko 
of York himself had ofton done homage to the king as 
his lawful sovereign, and bad therefore made an indirect 
renunciation of tho claim ho now put forward. Tliat a 
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free people could hot be transferred from one sorereign 
to another like a troop o^elAV^S merely to rapport the 
niceties of the lair of raecessionj and that, although 
that law had to some extent dwen violated, it was now 
too late to remedy the miechief# They added, that the 
father of tbo present sovereign'was a hero, who had 
rendered the name of England ilhistrious; and his 
grandfather was a wise and prudent monarch; and that 
though, unfortunately, Henry VI. did not possess their 
great talents, he might have a eon similarly gifted. 
That he himself was not only unstained hy vice, but of 
a simple^ kindly nature; and that if active princes were 
dethroned for tyranny, and indolent ones for incapacity, 
there would be no order or tranquillity remaining in the 
state. 

These strong reasons were fiercely opposed by the 
Vorkuta. They said it w'as never too late to correct 
any error, or abolish a mischievous precedent; and that, 
unless the rule of snecession was strictly ohscived, it 
would lead to eudlcss confusion. That the liberty of 
the nation was not injured, but supported, by the rigid 
observance of the laws. That although the lapse of 
time would eventually strengthen a government whose 
foundation was questionable, yet that a long period 
must elapao ero this would bo accomplished, or the 
claims of tho aspirants to tho throne extinguished. 
They said, also, that the deposition of Itiehard 11. was 
not a deliberate national act, but tho nsult of popular 
violence; and that, although Earl Slortimer, as well as 
tho Duke of York, had swoin homage to tho reigning 
sovereigns, that act implied no renunciation of theii 
claims, because it wis wrung from them by tho 
necessity of their position. Finally, they urged, that if 
it was justifiable, on tbo score uf convenience, to place 
an able momarch like Henry IV. upon tho throne, 
instead of a weak one like Richard 11., the same 
principle should hold good now, as there could be no 
comparison between the capabilities of the present king 
and those of the Duke of Yoik, the foimcr being a 
prince utterly unequal to the duties of govoinmcnt, 
and blindly lod by corrupt ministers and au imperious 
queen; the latter a piineo of wisdom, valour, and 
activity, in addition to being the lineal heir to tho 
throne. 

During this state of affairs, tho House of Commons 
presented a petition to tho king, begging him to dismiss 
his new minister, the Duke of Somerset, together with 
the Doohess of Suffolk, the Bishop of Chester, and 
several other persons of iftforioc rank. Tlie woak mon¬ 
arch was annoyed at this request; and although he did 
not refuse it» he sent an equivocating e^iswor. To an¬ 
other demand, that he should attaifj^ His l^p^Duke of 
Suffolk 08 a traitor, and thus confiscate hia'pr^rty, be 
very honourably gave a direct refusal. * 


Tlie Duke of York, encouraged by these disseosioiu 
between the king and bis parliament, publicly declared ^ 
that his life was not aife; and that members of the 
court were plotting his arrest and assassination; whioliB 
they very probably were. He made this state of tbingi 
a ploa for raising an army of 10,000 men, at the bead of 
which, in February, 1452, ho marched towards London, 
demanding a re-fonnation of the government, and the 
removal of Somerset from the councils of the king. 
The Londoners closed their gates against him; and York 
then marched into Kent, hoping that he should he 
joined by large numbers of the discontented peasants 
who bad been concerned in the late insurrection with 
Cade. But these poor people rememhered the fatal ter¬ 
mination of that outbreak; the bodies of many of their 
friends had not long been removed from the gibbets, 
and they preferred therefore to remain quietly at home. 
At Dartford, York was overtaken by the king, at the 
head of a superior army. Henry, who always entertained 
a horror of war and slaughter, sent two bishops to the 
diiko to enquire why he was in arms. York replied, it 
was in consequunco of the attempts that had been made 
to ruin him, and because ho was desirous'of ensuring 
his own safety. Henry admitted that he had been re¬ 
garded with a jealous eye, on account of the ticasonablo 
pretensions of his partizans; but, he added, he acquitted 
him of all participation in them, and regarded him as a 
loyal subject and his wtll-bcloved cousin. 

Tho duke, however, was very haughty in his be¬ 
haviour, and insisted that .Sometset should be arrested, 
and tried for giving (reasonable advice to the king. 
This was promised, an oider was given for the confine¬ 
ment of that minister, and Duke Richard disbandeij h}d 
nimy, and Iru-tud himself iu tlio tent of liis sovereign. 
Theic ho found tliat he bad acted unadvisedly in trust¬ 
ing to the good faith of the court. Ho was faced by 
Somerset, who called him a tniitor and felon, and told 
him that lie was the king's prisoner. The royal party 
scut the duke to London, where they kept him in con¬ 
finement ; but they liberated him on hearing that his 
son was advancing with a considerable army. Before 
ri.lcasiug him, however, they compelled him to take an 
oath to be a tiue, faithful, and obedient subject to King 
Henry. 'I'ork took the oath, and then went to his castle 
of Wigmore, with no more intention of koepiog it, pro¬ 
bably, than Henry and bis ministers had of keeping 
faith with him when they induced him to disband bis 
army. 

The same year people of Guionne revolted 

against the dominion of the French, and '«ent amhasaa- 
dois to England to beg the assistance of a small army, 
and to say bow glad they should be to return to the 
Englisb rule, Tbeir request was granted, and 5,(XK) 
soldiers were sent to them, under the command of tho 
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TeDOrablu Karl of Shrewsbury, once the famous Sir John 
Talbot; who, thoujrli nearly eighty years of age, was 
* still willing to go and fight bis old enemies, the French. 
She bravo old man led bis troops to Bordeaux, made tlio 
French garrison there prisoners of war, and planted the 
flag of England on the walls of the city. The King of 
France, 8urpri»ecl at this renewal of hostilities on the 
part of the English, marched into Gfiicnno with an 
army of Si2,000 men, and hcbiegod the town of Castillon. 
This was a very important place, and Shrewsbury deter¬ 
mined to relievo it, Ife attacked the French with 
success, and had nearly relaken tlio town, when another 
army came up and assailed him. Overpowered by 
numbers, the English br->Lc and fled, leaving tbeir bravo 
old coramamler, the last hero of Agincourl, dead upon 
the field. Bordeaux was shortly .after taken, and Gni- 
enno obliged again to submit to the sovereignty of tho 
French.—^This incident, by heaping another disgrace on 
the English, served still further to weaken King Uenry 
in their respect, and made them turn their eyes to tho 
more capable Biehard, Duke of York, 

Soon after the death of tho brave Shrewsbury—on 
tho 14th of t)ctober, 1453—Queen Margaret was de¬ 
livered of a son, who was christened Edward, and made 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, The birth of the 
royal infant, Henry’s first and only child, was Imiled 
with no Joy: on the contmryj a gloom spread over a 
great part of tho nation, who regarded it only as an ob¬ 
stacle to tho peaceable succcb!>ion of the Duke of York. 
Thus the prospects of this unliappy young piince were 
clouded even in his cradle. 

Tho king was now carefully concealed from his sub¬ 
jects ; be never appeared in public, and access could not 
be* oBtained to him by his nobility. There was a ter¬ 
rible reason for this seclusion; his weakness of intellect 
had assumed a more serious form ; he was siiffering from 
mental derangement; the period of the birth of liis son 
coinciding with that of his incapacity to take any part 
in the duties of a sovereign. ProiUiiig by the conse¬ 
quent weakness of tho court parly, tho Y'orkists, at the 
end of the year, contrived to got the Duke of Somerset, 
whom they bitterly hated, committed a prisoner to the 
Tower. When the parliament assembled in February, 
1451, it sent a deputation of twelve noblemen to 
Windsor Otstle, to demand an interview with the sove¬ 
reign, on pretence of asking bis advice about appointing 
a successor to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
just died; bni, iu reality, to ascertain what was the 
‘ nature of liU tnulady. As they would take no denial, 
they were adii^tUcd to his presence, and they found 
Henry in a slate resembling idiotcy. He took no notice 
of their greetings, gave no answer to their repeated 
questions, and, indeed, seemed insengiblo of their pre¬ 
sence. Hia dull, Bpiritless eyee and vacant counteoance 


proclaimed, but too plainly, tbat tho delicate attd mye- 
terious machinery of the mind had for a time stopped, 
and that tiie spirit-flame of intellect was almost eztitt- 
guibiied, , 

In these days, the insanity or idiotoy of a king, 
though it would grieve the people, would not, in this 
country, interfere with tho proper discharge of the 
duties of government. A long experience of the errors 
of the past has enabled our statesmen to form a science 
of government, which, though far from perfect, makes 
the happiness of the people independent of the personal 
diameter or deficiencies of the monarch. It was other¬ 
wise in the fifteenth century; then the welfare or 
misery of a nation deponded largely upon the personal 
qualities of its sovereign. Tho parliament, therefore— 
which met on the Hth of February, 1454—^to obviate 
the inconveniences which might result from the malady 
of tho king, elected Bichard, Duke of York, to be 
Protectur and Defender of the realm of England. 

This ambitious noble might now have grasped tho 
golden sceptro and globe of royalty. Had ho proceeded 
carefully, it is probable tbat hut little opposition would 
have been offered him. Instead of pressing bis claim 
and extending his power, ho became diffident and timid. 
He made no mention of bis hereditary rights; and even 
desired that it might be recorded,-in the archives of 
parliament, that he had only accepted the authority 
conferred upon him at the dcure and command of his 
fellow nobles. At that time he evidently doubted the 
justice of his claim, or wanted the courage to enforce 
it. The peers agreed that he should retain his position 
as protector until tho recovery of the king; or, if 
Henry's derangement was found to bo incurable, until 
tlie Prince of Wales should bo of age. 

Tlio queen and her party profited by this irresolution 
on the part of the duke; and nine months after his 
appointment as protector, they declared that Henry 
was restored to consciousness and the perfect use of bis 
reason, and claimed for him a restitution of tho 
sovereign power. York resigned his lofty title and 
authority, but ho did not do so very willingly; and, as 
the first net of tho king was to release the Duke of 
Somerset from tho Tower, he went to Ludlow, and 
calling his followers to arms, was immediately joined 
by several noblemen; amongst whom were the famous 
Earls of Warwick and Salisbiuy, and the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

The king and bis court led a royal army to oppose 
York and his confederate peere, and the two forces met 
at St. Alban's. Neither of them were very numerous j 
but York bad a slight * advantage in this respeet. 
Before commencing the horrors ef civil war, the duke 
sent a herald to tho king, with a message professing a 
great rmpect wd loyalty fn bis person} hut demand- 
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log tba( hia minuter, the Duke of Somerset, should be 
iurreodered to him. This demand waa refused; Henry 
sayingf that ho would rather die than abandon bis 
faithful seryantsp The Yorliists then attacked the 
king's army in the streets, and an irregular battle was 
fought^ in which the latter was soon thrown into con¬ 
fusion and fled. The Puke of Somerset, who had been 
the cause of bo much jealousy, was killed, and the Karl 
of Northumborland, the Earl of Sta£Ford, and Lord 
Clifford sharod his fate. The unfortunate Henry, 
wounded in tho neck by an arrow, waa found biding in 
the house of a tanner, and taken prisoner. Thu% on 
the 22nd of May, 1455, ended the first of that fatal 
series of wars, tho Rattles of tlie Roses, Very different 
estimates have been made of the number that pciished 
on this oecafeion; it is commonly reckoned at more 
than 5,()00; but other writers deny that even a fifth of 
that number fell. 

,Thi8 action, tliougli unimportant in itself, is memor¬ 
able as being the flisL of aperies of bixLccn battles, 
extending over a period of more than thiity years of 
civil war—a war which cost the lives of eighty princes 
of the royal blood, and almost annihilated tho ancient 
barons of England. 

Tho Duko of York treated the captive king with 
great respect; and tlio parliament, which met in July, 
again appointed him protector, tlocidiog that he should 
exercise that authority until it pleased ilic paiHamont 
to release him from it, or until the Fiince of Wales 
should come of age: at tho pame time the legislators 
renewed their allegiance to the king and his son, and 
by that act indirectly condemned the claim of the duke 
to tho crown as iHcgal. Yoik, though now possessed 
of sovereign power, acted with modciathm ; his natuial 
irresolution induced him to do that; but he bestowed 
tho great places of honour and profit in the state iipcm 
his partisans. Amongst other appointments ho made 
the Earl of Salisbury chancellor; and to tho brave and 
generous Warwick he committed tho command of tho 
strong town of Calais, which aftc'rwaids terved as a 
refugo to tho Yorkists in tho time of their reverses. 

Queon Mai^garet was a woman of great activity and 
decision, and she soon devised a plan for recovering the 
authority of tho king. Wlien parliament again met, 
in February, 1456, she induced her husband to attend 
and demand a restoration of his royal power. Ho 
obeyed her insinietions, and took tho parliament by 
mrprise: it thought him plunged in imbecility, but 
fonnd him for the moment acting with vigour. Unpro- 
pored with any opposition, tho house consented to his 
demand; not a word was epokbn about the state of his 
mind, and his disappointed rival resigned tho pro- 
teoforata on the 25th of February. 

Tbe Yorkists were immediately itmoved by the 


queen from the offices to which they had been appointei!^ 
and the duke and the great nobles who adhered to his ^ 
cause retired to their castles, and began quietly col¬ 
lecting their retainers. At this point the Arofabiahop of» 
Canterbury, like a true Christian priest, interposed and 
endeavoured to bring about a general reconciliation. 
Ho thougbt it was not too late to prevent the confusion 
and horror with*which the nation was threatened; and 
it was at length agreed that all the great leaders of 
both parties should meet in London, enter into a bond 
of friendsbip^ forget past injuries, and resolve on future 
peace. The meeting took place in 1458. The Yorkists^ 
with a great body of retainers, lodged within the city, 
and the Lancastrians were accommodated outside its 
walls; wjiilo tho mayor, with a body of 5,000 armed 
men, was on the aleit to prevent any collision between 
them. Though the king was ono of the principals in 
the quarrel, yet ho became a sort of umpire, and pro¬ 
posed that Yoik, with his friends, Salisbury and War¬ 
wick, should build a chapel for tho good of the souls of 
those they bad caused to bo slain at SU Alban's; that 
all who were killed there, and those who killed them, 
slioiiltl bo consideretl as guiltless anJ loyai subjocts; 
that Duke Richard should present a large sum of money 
to the widow and children of the late Duko of Somerset, 
and that tho Earl of Warwick should perform Bome 
similar obligations. These terms were acquiesced in, 
and a hollow icconciliation took place. The king, 
queen, and courtiers of tho royal party entered tho city, 
and walked in procession hand-in-hand with tho Duke 
of York and his paity towaids SL Paul's cathedral. 

In spite of all those peaceful appearance? the catise of 
tho quarrel remained uut^mched, and angiy feelings 
were ready to bicak forth at tho least provocation. 
Tliat provocation eoon occurred. In November, 1458, 
the Kail of Waiwick was summonod to Westminster to 
rxpkuu homo illegal act which ho had committed, as 
govirnor of Calais, on a foreign fleet. He attended; 
but as he was leaving the court, one of hia foUowera^ 
wah btiuck at by a servant of the Ling's. A violent 
coTninothjn followed; and tho eail, who was alarmed 
for hia life, fled to Calais, and declared that a malicious 
attempt had been mado by the royal party to murder 
liim. This led to the iti,ue of a wiit of privy teal, 
superseding him, as goveinor of Calais, by th© young 
Duko of Someihct. Ho refused to resign j alleging that 
tho appointment was vested in the parliament, not in 
tho privy council. 

The Yorkists were incensed at this treatment of 
Warwick. They began to collect troop^; ■the Lancas¬ 
trians did the same; and it waa certain that more blood 
would be shed. In the month of September, 1459, the 
Earl of Salisbury led bis forces from Middleham Castle^ 
in Yorkshire^ to unite them witii thoie of the Duke of 
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York. It was important to tlio Lancastrians to prevent 
this junction of (Iioir enemies, and they sent Lord 
Audlcy with 10,000 soldiers in pursuit of the earl. The 
•4rwo armies met at a place called Hlnrc Heath, on t)ic 
borders of StafTordshirc, on the 23rd of Soptomher; and 
Salisbury, whose force was inferior in numbers to tliut 
of his opponent, gained the victory by a stratagem. 
Ho feigned a retreat, and thus induced liis antagonist 
to follow Inirriedly, wliertby Audley's army fell into 
confusion. While it was divided by crossing .a livulet 
in the ncighboui hood, S-iUxbury .suddenly tunud round, 
and, by a severe and uncxpcfftd attack, killed upwards 
of 2,000 royalists, and put llie rest to fHglit. Ijonl 
Audloy was one of the vielims of iinpnu 

donee.— ThM^ ended the second of the Wars of the Koscs. 

After thi« victory^ Pali'^lmry and Iiis forces marclied 
to Ludlow Oabtle, and joined those of tho Duke of 
York; Warwick aho anived there with a body of 
veteran troops from Calais—t^ld siddicrs who had been 
inured to war by fiybting againt^t the Tho 

presicnco of thi^ force caused tlio hopes of tho Yoik 
faction to btand high* 

Tho LancVtiians were now thormv^hly arou-cd to Ihe 
danger. Their piopamfiona had hitherto born com¬ 
paratively Fmall, and their ciForis trifling; they now 
collected an army at Winchester of ir(\000 men, and 
placed the king at thf' head of it- With this imposing 
force, nearly double in number to that with which the 
warlike father of Henry had Fubduvd France, they ad¬ 
vanced upon their foo'j- The two aimies nut on tho 
13tli of October; and tlie Yorkist’^ >toncl firm, notwith¬ 
standing tho imment'c Fuperiority of their antagonists. 
It was late in the dfiy when the armies came in slight of 
each other, and the battle was po-fponed until the fol¬ 
lowing morning; but, in the cotir^e of the night, Sir 
Andrew TroUopo deserted from the ftidc of the Duke of 
York, and led a great unmher of the soldiers who had 
come from Fahiis f>\cr to the king, Tlic duko was dis- 
tracted ; to fight under fucIi circnm^stancO's was to court 
defeat: a burned council was held ; ami it was agned 
to break up the camp and take to flight- Kad Henry 
followed them instantly lie might have deatniycd the 
York faction utterly, and eat upon his throne witliout 
a rival claimant; but he was ii]e;f]mblc of any dcci,^fvc 
meaMire, and his enemies were permitted to escape, and 
again concent i ate Micir forces for another struggle, 
York Ih d to Irelandwhile Warwick and Salisbury 
went over to ralais ?md took refuge within the strong 
f«»rtificationa of that town,—On the 20lli of November 
a parliament*nitt .i« ('ovontry, by winch all the Yurkist 
lords who refil-j'il to sunendur to the king’s officers 
were dcclared.lraitori, and their posBessions forfeited. 

Warwick was very popular at Calais j and a royal 
fleet, sent to dispossess him from that strong place. 


deserted and joined him- With tho naval force thus 
acquired, he was able to obtain some other maritime 
suGcoiis&s, and in the month of June^ 1460, he ventured 
to cross the sea and la*hd on the coast of Kcnt» Ho 
brought but a very small force with Mm; but ho 
was welcomed by the Archbishop of Canterbuiy, and 
joined by so many knights and their retainers, that^ by 
Uio time he reached London, he was followed by an 
army of 30,000 men. He had brought with him York’s 
eldest son, Edward, a young man of a remarkably hand* 
*snme and giaceful appearaiicc; and both he and the 
earl were received witli loud welcomes by the citizens. 

The king had collected an army in the midland 
counties, and there Warwick inarched without further 
del clj- The oppo^ng foices met at Northampton on 
tho 10th of duly, and a battle was fought, in wliich 
Wiirwick was victorious- It was somewhat remarkable, 
that an he had lately been for a timo ruined by tlio 
treache ry of one of his own leader:?, so he now triumphed 
in consequence of the treachery of one of Henry’s oflicci'S, 
Lord tricy do Riithyn, who descitcd to the enemy during 
the battle- Tiie number of the shun, on the paiL uf the 
vanqui.''hcd soVLreign, uas little moro than 1,U0<>; but 
nio^t of them wore knights and gentlemen; for Warwick 
gave a merciful order to spare tho common soldiers as 
inueli as powble, and kill those only of higher rank. 
The former wore influenced by no angry feeling against 
Iiim ; but the nobles and gentry chot^o their party, and 
were his enemies on principle. King Henry was again 
taken prisoner; but he was regarded witli pity, and 
treated with re^p^^ct. iMargaret and her son escaped 
and fled to Scotland. 

A parliament ^^s^emblcd at Westminster on tho 7th 
of Octoher; at wliieh, on the ICtli, tho Duke of York| 
who had been hunimoncd from Ireland, made his ap¬ 
pearance, Eiilering tho House of Lords, he advanced 
towards the throne, and laid his hand upon the goldcu- 
worked diapery that covered it. All eyes ivere tixed 
upon him, and an impre^ftivo silonco prevailed. No 
voice was ramd in approval, and the ambitious noble 
hesit.dcd, Tlica the Archbishop of Canterbury asked 
him if he would pay his,respccls to tha king, who was 
in tlio neiglihnun'ng palace? Duke Richard answered, 
that he owed tfie title of king to nono hut God, and 
that it was rather Henry’s duty to wait upon him. 

Then, still standing by tho throne, bo traced bia 
descent from Edmund Mortimer, the Earl of March, 
and insisted on the justice of liie title to the royalty of 
England. Hu alluded to tho cruolttca by which tho 
IIouso of Lancaster bad won its way to sovereign 
power; spoke of tho misery which had resulted from 
the reign of the incapable Henry; and urged the peers 
to do him justice, as the lineal successor of their 
ancient line of monorohsa He evidently ezjK^cted that 
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(hey would have«t once requested him to seat himself 
on the throne^ and a»ume the sovereign power; but in 
this he was Bkistakeni they shrank from' so great a 
responsibility, and xoturned no answer. Mortified by 
their silence, the duke left the building, and retired to 
the royal palace. 

A few days afterwards, York sent a written document 
demanding the crown, and a message requiring an im* 
mediate answer. The lords were perplexed, and they 
resolved to wait on tho king, and receive his commands. 
When the object of their ■vibit was made known to 
Henry, ho said—“ My father was king; his father was 
also king. I have worn the cirown nearly forty years, 
from my cradle; you have all sworn fealty to me as 
your bovorcign, and your fathers did the liko to my 
fathers. How, then, can my right bo disputed ? ” A 
change of feeling had taken place; not only did many 
nobles pity tho now helple&s king, but uumberb of ibetn 
trembled for the estates which they had received as 
gifts fro..i the Lancabtrian bovereigus. They would 
willingly have decided against the claim of the duke; 
but bis friend, tlic Earl of Warwrick, was near at liiind, 
with a numerous and victorious army, and tliey daicd 
not act with freedom. >Still they would not altogether 
btifio their convictionb; and, after bome discussion, they 
presented to tho duku a paper containing their uljjt'c- 
tions to his title. The chief of these were tho oaths of 
fealty, wliich both Ire and they had taken to Henry; 
the many acts of parliament passed sitico the ncecisiou 
of the lIouBO of Lancaster; that cnlaiU had been made 
of the crown on the male line only, wlien as he claion (1 
through a fcmalo; that ho had always borne the arms 
of York, not those of Clarence, and that, therefore, ho 
could not claim as bucccsbor to the latter family; and, 
finally, that Henry IV. had declared that ho had as¬ 
cended tho throne as tho truo heir of Henry III. The* 
duke replied to these ohjcciions; and, in the cud, tho 
poors proposed a compromise of tho quebtiem, which he 
thought it prudent to accept. They admitted that 
Duke Biebard's title was a just one; but urged, that as 
Henry had worn the crown for nearly forty years, it 
was better to permit him to continue to wear it during 
his life, after which it should descend to Btchard and 
his heirs for ever. 

The news that her young son was excluded from iu- 
heriting his father’s crown, soon reached Queen Alarga- 
ret at her retreat in Scotland. She instantly returned 
to England, and, by her powers of insinuation and 
address, ond ber groat talents, soon prevailed upon 
some of the northern barons to take up her cause. 
Her enemies, who thought her rained and powerless, 
weie astonished at the rapidity with which she collected 
an army of 20,000 men—-on army which ranked among 
its loaders tho Duke of Somerset (the son of that noble 


who was slain at St, Alban’s), the Earls of Nortbumber* 
land and Devon, and the Lords Clifford, Daores^ and 
Kevil. York had gone to bis castle of Sandal, in* 
Yorkshire, to spend his Christmas; but when be beaol 
of Margaret’s return to England, and that she was 
advancing to the south at the bead of a largo foroe^ ba 
determined, contrary to thu advice of his frionds,to 
leave Sandal, ahd meet her. They met on the 31st of 
^ Decemlicr, near Wakefield, where a battle took place. 
The conflict was a furious one: but the great superi¬ 
ority of ‘numbers on Margaret’s bide won her the 
victory ; tho duke's army had cunbisted of only 5,000 
men; und of these, 2,000 lay dead upon the field. But 
the circumbtaiicc that rendered this victory moro wel¬ 
come to the queen, wai the death of the arch-enemy of 
her bouse, the Duke of Yoik himself. The fierce 
lilargarot had the head struck from his corpse; and 
after crowning it in ooulcmpt with a diadem of paper, 
ordered it to be set on the gates of tho city from which 
the vanquished noble derived bis title.—I'lic second son 
of tlic Duke of York, the young Earl of Rutland, was 
in bis fat tier’s camp, and, after the battle, flod for 
sifety, in company with his tutor. Ho had oot reached 
his eigbtticntli year, and was a boy of singular beauty 
and nirutiil promise. At a budge wbicU spanned a 
little stream in tlio ntlghbourhood be was stopped by 
the fierce Lord Cliffoid. Thu father of this nobleman 
had been slain at St. Alban’s by the Yorki&ts, and bo 
bad consequently sworn a fearful oath that ho would 
never spaie any of the hated fimily of Vork that fell 
into liis power. TIic young cail fell upon Ida knees, 
and prayi’il for mercy; but happening, by accident, to 
levcal who he was, ('lifl'ord plunged hia sword into the 
boaom of hia delciicelcaa victim, aud laid him dead ttpfiu 
the spot, lie then bid the tutor go .*ind tell the 
duebtsa the fate of Iti r ion. The people were shocked 
at thia atrocity: but they soon became familiar with 
such sad and revolting acts; for cruelty is the natural 
result of civil war, aud arises from it as spontaneously 
as weeds aud poppies spring up in ill-tcndcd corn-fields 
or deserted gardens. 

Queen Margaret was intoxicated with her triumph, 
and thirsted for the blood of those who had caused her 
and her family bO much aD.vuty and misery. In the 
night following tho battle tho oid Earl of Salisbury fell 
into her bauds. Sbo ordered him, and some knights 
and gentlemen who were also taken prisoners, to ho 
immediately beheaded; and that harsh sentence was 
put in execution at Fomfret Castle, on the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary, 1461, 

Though Richard, Duke of York, was ffead, yet both 
bis claim and his party survived. He left, behind him 
three sons, Edward, Qeoi^, and Richard, two of whom 
afterwards wore the English crown. Edward, Earl ot 
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March, who succeeded to hie father’s title, was but 
twenty yctars of age { but ho was a prince of great Spirit, 
’ courage, and activity: and, contident in bis right, be 
j:csoIrcd to war unflinchingly with the partisans of the 
House of Lancaster, and not to sheathe the sword till 
Jie was crowned with viotory. 

The queen, after her victory at Wakefield, divided 
her army into two parts: one she sent, 'under the com¬ 
mand of Jasper Tudor, the Earl of Pembroke, against 
Edward, the new Duke of York, who was at Gloucttitcr 
with a great body of troops; and Iho utlicr she led in 
person against the famous Warwick, who lay at London 
with an army of Yorkists. Edward’s power was very 
considerable; for great numbers of people from tho 
Welsh marshes flocked to his standard diivctly they 
beard of (lie death of his father. TJius cucuiirag<'(], lie 
determined to march against ISIarguret, and endeavour 
to puuiah her for the insult slio hatl wreaked upon the 
corpse of his parent. When he arrived at IMui timer’s 
Cross, in lIc•^t•ford^hire, ho was opposed by Jasper 
Tudor, and a desperate battle took place on tho 2ud of 
February, Htil. Tho victory fell to tho lot of Edward, 
and ntMrljt 4,000 of hia opponents were slaughtcnd. 
Jasper, tho Earl of Pembroke, escaped; but bis father, 
Owen Tudor, tho handsome Welshman who married the 
widow of Henry V., was taken prisoner, and, with eight 
other Lancastrians of rank, beheaded on tho field of 
battle. This was done as a retaliation for the fate of 
those whom Queen Margaret had caused to ho executed 
after the battle of Wakefield; but it was an act of great 
inhumanity, not sanctioned by the rules of war; and it 
is to be regretted that Edward sullied his character by 
allowing it. 

• Though tho divi'ion of Margaret’s army which she 
had confided to the Earl of Pembroke was defeated by 
Edward at Mortimer’s Cross, yet the army under her 
own dUcrctiun gained, on the 19th of February, a vic¬ 
tory over tho Earl of Warwick at St, Alban’s. Warwick 
marched from London, bearing with Jiim tho passive 
and captive King Henry: he stopped tho progress of 
Margaret just by tho town of tit. Albau’s, which had 
before been the scene of one of tboso dark contests in 
which Englishmen dyed their bands in each other's 
blood with a fury and bitterness exceeding that which 
they exhibited towards foreign foes. Tho queen and her 
ti opa fell upon Warwick with tremendous fury, and 
the hattlo extended, in a straggling manner, from 
Alban’s to Bainet Common. Tho earl was defeated, 
an I fled, alter losing about 2,00(1 men. In the hurry 
of flight he*le|i the king behind him, and the passive 
Aionarch was*diK:uvcred in his tent by Margaret, and 
thus restored to liberty. Lord Bouvile, to whose custody 
he bad been entrusted by the Yorkists, was takeo with 
him; and although Heniy had assured that noble of his 


pardon, yet Margaret gave him over to the bande of 
the pxcoutionor. He waa beheaded, together with 
Thomas Kyriel, a brave soldier, who had won^ome die- 
tinetion in tho wars of France. This waa done in 
return for Edward’s barbarity at Mortimer’s Cross { 
tlius, on each' side, war waa made more terrible by the 
bitter spirit of privato vengeance. 

A proclamation was then issued by the active queen 
in tho name of lier husband, Henry, withdrawing bis 
consent to the late arrangement respecting the succes¬ 
sion of tho crown. It was said that this promise, being 
extorted from him, could not bo considered a binding 
one, and was therefore invalid. Tho proclamation also 
denounced Edward, the new I)uko of York, as a traitor, 
and offered a reward for his apprehension. 

This proclamation was, however, but littlo better than 
waste parch ment, for tho quccu had no power to enforce 
it. The star of tlio House of Lancaster was setting 
before tho rining of (ho sun of York. Tho power of 
Edward Wiis rapidly iocreiising; and Margaret’s troops, 
who lived by plunder, incurred for her the disgust and 
liatrcd of tho districts through which she passed. 
Edward, having eollcctud tho defeated troops of tho 
Earl of Warwick, marched to London; and iho united 
forces entered in triumph, and were received by the 
people with tumultuous joy. Tho duke rode through 
tho streets like a conqueror; and his manly figure, 
handsome coiinteuauco, and courtesy of manner, won 
him general admiration. Tired of the war, and fearful 
for the safely of their property, tho lionduncrs no doubt 
thought that by declaring fur Edward, who now seemed 
the stroDgcnt, they would be able to tcruunato the dark 
struggle which had continued so long. That young 
prince, seeing tho general favour with which ho waa 
regarded, determined at onco to assume tho name and 
dignity of king; to insist openly on his claim; and to 
treat, in future, tho opposite party as traitors and 
rebels to his royal authority. 

Still, it was necessary to obtain something like a • 
national assent for such a measure, and this be managed 
to get, though in an irregular manner. A review of 
the army was held in St. John’s Fields, on the 28th of 
February, and was deemed a fitting opportunity to pro¬ 
pose tbe subject. ’An immense conconrse of people^ 
amongst whom wore many of tbe wealthiest of the 
citizens, assembled to witness the sight. Before the 
multitude dispersed, they were addressed Lord 
P'alconbcrg and tbe Bishop of Exeter. The peer and 
prelate both spoke against what they oalled the tyranny 
and usurpation of tbe feeble king; and alluding to his 
long-proved imbecility, 'demanded of tbe aiM« iiibl ed 
people, if they would have Henry of Laneastor any 
longer for their sovereign ? Loud shouis of ** Ho, no t ” 
rose up from the excited crowd. Tbe title of Edward 
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mu tb«n dwelt wpon; and, after a flatteriog aeoouat 
bad been given of his youth, bravery, and abilitiee, the 
question was put as to whetbor they would love, serve, 
and obey him as their lawful sovereign ? Again a loud 
about rose into the air; but it was a shout of ** Yes, yea I 
King Edward! I<ODg live King Edward I The assent 
of the people was willing and hearty enough; but the 
momentary enthusiasm of a mob is not an exprossion of 
tho deliberate will of a great nation. 

Edward knew this very well j tboroforo, tbe next day, 
a great meetiiig of bishops and nobles was held at 
Baynatd’s Castle, on tho banka of the Thames; which, 
after some deliberation, confirmed the choice of the 
people at St. John’s Fields, by declaring that Henry of 
Lancaster, in joining the queen’s forces, had broken his 
faith, and violated tho award of the preceding year; 
thereby forfeiting tho crown to the heir of tho late 
Duke of York, whose rights by biith had been proved 
and established. Two days afterwards, on tho 3nl of 
March, Edward proceeded to Wc8tiain-.ter Abbey, at¬ 
tended by a vast procession, and was tboic proclaimed 
King of England. He had not completed his 20th 
year ^ but be seems to have possessed as much cooluess 
and self-possession before a concourse of his nobles and 
people, as be had showed courage upon tho battle-field. 
Ho explained tbe claims of bis family to tho throne on 
which be then sat; and said that he received the crown 
OB tho truo heir of the monaicliy, and the descendant of 
an illustiious line of kings. When ho had concluded 
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bis address, the old abb^ nog with diente of ** 0od 
bless King Edward I Long Uve King Edward! ’* 

Tbus ended tbe reign of Henry YI., after be bad * 
worn a tottering crown for nine-qnd-ttiiriy years. B«* 
bad been a king from his cradle; and at tbe of bit 
illustrious father’s death, his prospects were as biillinnt 
as those enjoyed by any prince in Europe. The people 
of England regarded the only son of tho hero of Aginoourt 
with a feeling approaching to idolatry, and iu his peiwm 
was centred the sovereignty of both France and 'Rnginwif , 
At the age'of forty, tho unoffending, monk-like monaieh 
was an uncrowned fugitive, who had forfeited bis 
people’s love, his royal possessions, bis kingly authority, 
and scarcely knew where to rest bis bead in safety. 
Gentleness, apathy, and superstition were tbe leading 
points of bis chaiacter: indeed, so passive was be, that 
the revolution which tore the sceptre froi<t bis grasp, 
and took the ciown from his brow, atBictcd him far less 
than it did many of his subjects. If be had boon per* 
mitted to live in peace, it is piobable bo would almost 
have forgotten tlint be ever woro a crown. A story is 
related of him which shows at once his merciful nature 
and the weakness of bis character. He abhorred the 
revolting punishment inflicted iu cases of high treason, 
but never had the resolution to abolish it. One day, 
on beholding the quaitcr of a person who had been 
executed for treason fixed on the walls of tbe Tower, he 
died, “Tako it away I take it away! it .is a shame to 
uso any Christiau so eiuelly on my account.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TUB jtMos or ^;dwarij the rouarn.— a.d. HC 1—1470. 



©WARD, even before there was time for 
his coronation, bad to fight for tho sceptre 
ho had so suddenly acquired. The I.an- 
castrians, under the command of Queen 
Margaret and tbe Duke of Somerset, col¬ 


lected an army in Yorkshire, consisUng of 60,000 men. 
Such a power was indeed formidable; and tho new king 
and tbe Earl of Warwick marched to tbe north, with 
nearly 60,000 men to meet it. 

When they reached Pontefract, a slight engagement 
took place between some advanced troops of the two 
armies, which ended in tbe defeat of tbe Yorkists. 
Tho Earl of Warwick immediately exerted himself to 
do away with tbo evil impression which such an accident 
was likely to produce upon King Edward’s troops. 
Calling for his horse, he plunged bis sword into tho i 
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body of tlie imfortnnatc animal, and then, kissing tbe 
hilt of the reeking weapon, declared that he had killed 
bin sited to render flight iiiipossible, and swoio that be 
was resolved to sbaie tho fate of the mcaiic»t of his 
soldiers. To produce a feeling of confidence in the 
minds of his men, he declared that every one who wished 
to retiro from the field might do so: he wanted no 
enforced seivicc—no hands without hearts; and at tbe 
same time he threatened the severest punishments to 
those who should be convicted of cowardice in the 
ensuing battle. 

The two aimios met at Towton, near Tadcasterl aqd 
there, on Palm Sunday, the 29th of Manfli, was fought 
the fiercest and most fatal battle that had yet occurred 
between the oonfiieting factious. Each bide>8trove with 
a blind fury, and with such a savage zeal, that it might 
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bare beea supposed that erery man was encountering a 
« personal enemy, who had inflicted on him an irrcpo.'-iible 
wrong. Tho Yorkists flrst advanced to the ebarge 
amidst a thick snowstorm, and tho broad, white flakes 
beat furiously into the faces of their antagonists. One 
of Edward’s nobles bad tho ingenuity to turn this cir¬ 
cumstance to great account: bo ordered some archers 
to advance before tbo army, and then, having shot a 
volley of arrows, immediately to retire. Tho Lancas¬ 
trian archers, who were half blinded by tbe^ snow, and 
unable to see their foes, supposed that they were within 
bow-sbot of the opposite army, and shot flight after 
flight of their arrows, which, as there was no enemy 
within reach, spent their force upon tho air, and then 
fell harmless to tho ground. When the quivers of these 
mistaken men were empty, and they had no more 
arrows, Edward ordcre<l his soldiers to advance. They 
did so, and committed fearful slaugliter upon the sur¬ 
prised Lancastrians, who looked in vain for tho heaps 
of dead which they supposed their thick flight of arrows 
had sent to rest for ever. But the bow was soon laid 
aside, and the infuriated soldiers fought hand to baud 
and foot to foot. Tho carnage was horrible, fur Kdward 
had issued ordera that no quarter should bo given, and 
no prostrate foo spared. With a severity ill-suited to 
his youth, he wUhed to strike such a blow as should 
inspire his opponents with fear, and terrify them into a 
passive submission to his rule. . Tlie horrible couflict 
lasted for six hours, and then the Lancastrians broke 
and fled; seven northern barons, who bad espoused that 
fated cause, perished with their weapons in their hands. 
Two others, the Earls of Devonshire and Willsliire, 
«re{e taken prisoners, and, with an insolent exercise of 
power, beheaded as traitors. Queen Margaret, her 
husband and son, fled to Scotland, accompanied by the 
Duke of Somcr^ct, who had commanded in this fatal 
battle. The defeated army was pursued us far as Tad- 
caster; and in the white sheet of snow whidi covered 
the roads lay tho rigid corpse of many a victim of this 
wild contest. 

This fierce fighting and indiscriminate slaughter be¬ 
tween the people of the same country, was wild and 
fiendish work for a day which the Holy One Itail set 
apart for rest and peace. The number of the killed, in 
that desperate conflict, was far greater than hod occurred 
in any of the contests that bad preceded it. It is esti¬ 
mated that 36,000 were killed in the battle apd in the 
flight, and that 28,000 were Lancastrians, The result 
of the battle was almost to annihilate the partisans of 
the Red Ro^, to weave the White Rose in tho jewelled ! 
diadem of royalty, and to place Edward, for a time at i 
least, firmly upon the throne. 

Hurrying from the field of battle, Edward returned to 
London, and prepared for his coronation, The cere¬ 


mony was conducted with tbo usual magnificence and 
solemnity at Westminster Abbey, on the 29th of June^ 
and the new king afterwards bestowed upon his brother 
George the title of Duke of Clarence, and upon Biobard 
that of Duke of Gloucester. 

On tbo 4th of Hovember of the same year (1461)^ the 
parliament met and confirmed Edward’s title. It de¬ 
clared him to bo the sovereign by hereditary descent, 
through the family of Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March, and dated the commencement of his reign from 
the day when he assumed the government. It then 
pronounced the ibrea kings of the Lancastrian line, the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Henry, to have been tymuts 
and usurpers, and resumed all the royal grants which 
those sovereigns had bestowed upon their adherents. 
Hero at least tho parliament might have paused; but 
tho spirit of faction and revenge was not yet satisfied, 
and sentence of attainder and forfeiture of their estates 
was passed upon the fugitive ex-king, bis queen, and his 
son, Prince Edward. This sentence also included all 
the great Lancastrian nobles, and 150 knights, priests, 
and gentlemen. 

Before Edward dissolved tho parliament, he delivered 
the following address to tho representatives of the 
people. Turning to the Speaker, bo said, ** James 
St range ways, and ye that be come for the Commons of 
tills land, for tbo true hearts and tender considerations 
that ye have had to my right and title, I thank you as 
heartily as 1 can. AUo for the tender and true hearts 
that ye have showed unto me, in that yc have tenderly 
had in remembrance the correction of tho horrible 
murder and cruel death of my lord my father, my 
brother Rutland, and my cousin of Salisbury, and others, 

I thank you right heartily; and 1 shall be unto you, 
with tho grace of Almighty God, as good and gracious 
sovereign Jord as ever was any of my noble progenitors 
to tbeir subjects and liegemen. And for tho faithful 
and loving hearts, and also tho great labours that ye 
havo borne and sustained toward me in the recovering 
my said right and title which I now possess, I thank 
you with all my heart; and if T bad any better good to 
reifvatd you withal than my body, ye should have it, the 
which shall always bo ready for your defence, never 
sparing nor letting for no jeopardy, praying you all of 
your hearty assistance and good countenance, as I shall 
be with you a very rightwise, and loving liege lord.” 

Ko mercy was shown to any one who retained an at¬ 
tachment to the ruined king and his family; and to 
accuse a man of being a LaneastriaD, was almost the 
same as sending him to the scafifold. Loyalty to the 
expelled Hoary was regarded as the most monstrous of 
crimes; and the Yorkists employed the axe and the 
rope of tho executioner to extirpate all such of their op¬ 
ponents as the sword had spared upon the battle-field. 



A remarkable iDethsceof Edward’s bardness of heart and 
meroileasoeM of character was shown at the very com- 
menoement of his reign. A London tradesman, who 
had more wit than wisdom, was condemned and eze-' 
cuted as a traitor merely for having uttered a harmless 
joke. Shops of all kinds then exhibited some sort of 
sign, and his was distinguished by that of the Crown.” 
The man boasted that he would make bis son heir to 
the crown; and as this poor pun was supposed to be 
spoken in derision of Edward’s ambiguous title, he was 
put to death in consequence. No act of tyranny so 
wanton as this had been perpetrated in England since the 
time of the infamous Kingf John. Eut the early reign of 
Edward was a reign of terror, and the douritibing White 
Rose was daily watered with the blood of his subjects. 

Queen Margaret and her family, as previously stated, 
had fled for safety to Scotland after the fatal battle of 
Towton. She bribed tlie Scottish sovereign to under¬ 
take her cause, by promising him tho important town 
and fortress of Berwick in return for his services. The 
Scots accordingly laid siege to Carlisle, but were 
defeated with great loss by Lord Montague, the brother 
of the famous Karl of Warwick. They also made an 
inroad into the county of Durham, but were again 
beaten back by King Edward’s troops; and as the 
Scotch sovereign had troubles and factions at home to 
contend with, be loft Margaret and her husband to do 
the best they conld for themselves. 

Bud as her position was, Margaret was not the woman 
to despair; she knew that it never yet helped any one. 
She travelled rapidly from Scotland to tho court of 
Franco, and begged the assistance of Louis XI. to 
enable her husband to regain bis throne. Franco had 
been rising in prosperity as England had been falling; 
and Louis was an able-minded, crafty monarch, who 
was not disposed to fight other people’s quarrels for 
nothing. Ho expressed a great deal of sympathy for 
Margaret, but feared that he could not assist her. lie 
was poor, he said, and it was necessary to bestow all his 
attention upon his own kingdom. When, however, she 
promised to deliver up Calais if her family were re¬ 
stored to their royalty through his means, be changed 
his mind, and presented her with 20,000 crowns and 
2,000 men-at-arms. 

This was but a small force, and vory unequal to the 
purpose for which it was intended; but the dauntless 
queen resolved again to try her fortune with it. 
Proceeding to England, she landed on the coast of 
Korthunaberland in October, 1462, where she was joined 
by some of her ruined Ibllowcrs and some Scotch 
borderers. With them she attacked and took posses- 
aion of the castles of Alnwick, Bamborougb, and Dun¬ 
stable. This gleam of prosperity was soon extinguished 
by the approach of Warwick with an army of 20,000 


men. The castles were retaken, and Margaret and h«r 
troops fled to their ships for safety. Even then the 
wind and the waves seemed adverse to her doomed • 
cause: the littlo fleet was separated by a storm; 
the vessels that bore her stores and treasures were 
driven back, shattered wrecks, upon the coast; and the 
wretched queen escaped to Berwick, almost alone, in a 
fishing-boat. • 

For two years the horrors of civil war were stayed, 
and Edward reigned in peace. During that time the 
ever-active Margaret bad gone from court to court to 
solicit foreign assistance; and in the April of 1464 she 
again made her appearance in England, and raised the 
Lancastrian banner. Tho Duke of Somerset, together 
with tho Lords De Roos and Itungerford, Sir Ralph 
Percy, and many knights and gentlemen, immediately 
took up arms, and prepared to join her. They were not 
fortunate enough to accomplish their intention. Percy, 
Rods, and Hungerford were met at Hedgeley Moor 
by I/ord Montague; and after a skirmish on tho 25th of 
April, which has been dignified with the name of a battle, 
they were defeated. Only 108 men perished on the 
field; hut Sir Ralph Pcr <7 was among them. The 
Lords do Roos and Hungerford were not so fotiunaie 
as to die in honourable freedom with their swords in 
their hands; they were taken prisoners and beheaded as 
traitors. 

This blow to the cause of the faded Red Rose was 
rapidly followed by another. On the 15th of May tho 
r^ancastrians sustained a reverse of fortune at Hexham. 
Tho army under Somerset and tho queen was attacked 
’ by the victorious Montague, and utterly routed. Many 
gentlemen perished on the field of battle, and many 
others on the scaffold. * • 

The unfortunate King Henry had been brought by 
his queen into her camp, that she might have the 
advnntago of what authority still attached to his name 
as king; and after the battle he concealed himself 
among the moors of Lancashire and Westmoreland. In 
ibis manner bo lived for about a year upon the hospi¬ 
tality of such as were secretly attached to bis cause; 
then he was recognised by some Yorkists, who seized 
and carried him to London as a prisoner. Edward 
sent him to the Tower; but that triumphant prince 
spared the life of his captive, as much, it is thought, 
from contempt of bis feeblo mind and oharaeter aa 
from a feeling of compassion. The indefktigabla 
Margaret preserved her liberty, but sbe experienoed 
adventures and hardships which bear more reaemblaaca 
to those of a heroine of romance, than to vieisettudes 

of an unhappy queen. She fled from tte battle-field 
with her son, and took refuge in tbe iaMcadee of a 
neighbouring forest, where sbe attempted to 
henelf. In this forlorn oonditioa abe was discovered 
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by a hand of robbers, who took away her riog^ and 
jewels, and treated her with ruffianly iiiholenco. Mar¬ 
garet, however, wi'sely concealed her rank; and while 
•they were quarrelling over the division of their plunder, 
she and her son contrived to crawl unobserved away. 
At length she became entangled in tho thickest part of 
the forest, whore, having wandered about until exhaus¬ 
tion and fatigue overpowered her, she Rank down a prey 
to grief and terror. What a situation for an English 
queen!—for ouo wliosn po'-ition had romraanded tho 
eztrcmo of luxury and dcfcrnicr, and wlio&e personal 
beauty and talents had won admiration from all around 
her! 

While in this pitiable condition she was threatened 
by another danger, A robber approached licr with 
harsh looks and a drawn sword. Viokijco or death 
seemed unavoidable ; but the quick mind of Margaret 
extricated her from this perilous state. She rightly 
guessed that many are diivcn to a life of crime liy 
misfortune—not led to it as the willing choice of a 
depraved nature. Though a roblKT, this roan ni^ght 
have some touches of generous sympathy yet h it in 
mind, Maf^gairt suddeidy resolved to reveal her rank 
to him, and trust to his better qnulities for her protcc- I 
tion* Advancing toward^ him, she presented the young 
prince, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Here, my friend, 1 commit to 
your care the safety of your king'^ son!” The qiicou 
was correct iu her C'stirnatc of the nian’s character. 
Awed by her majestic demeanour, and captivatcil by 
the confidence bcstowi d ou him, he not only promised 
to do her no liaiiD, hut vowed that ho would devote 
himself fiitircly In her service. True to Iiis word, he 
hid her in the forest until ho found means of conveyin' 

• • -f 

her in safely to tome friends of tho Lancastrian cruise, ; 
who provided her with tho means of escaping into 
Flanders. On paiting fi wm tho rabher, she assured 
him, that what she most regnttnl in her unhappy 
fortune was, her inability to propoily reward Ids gene¬ 
rous fidelity. 

Edward had conquered all opposition, Ihmry was 
a prisoner in the Tower; Margaret and her son, Prince 
Edward, were exiles in a foreign land; and the principal 
nobles and gentry who had uphehl tho House of Ijan- 
castcr had perished by tho sword or axo. Not only wore 
the enemies of tho young king at home thus emshed 
beneath hii powei, but ho had tho wisdom to enter into 
foreign treaties, wh'ch saved him from fear of any in¬ 
vasion from abioad. One of these treaties was con- 
» eluded with f^cuilaud. It bound the two governments 
to a truce 1*0 years; and the King of Scotland 

engaged to give neither shelter nor aid to Edward’s 
fees. Ihe king was exceedingly accessiblo to his 
subjects, and treated them with a fimiU.ir condosceu- ’ 
ffion which won for him their attachment. All things , 


I smiled upon him, and the security of bis throne seamed 
> unassailable. Ho therefore abandoned himself to 
plcasuro; and hunting, feasting, music, the society of 
gay young courtiers, and the most beautiful and elegant 
of the daughters of hia nobles, occupied his time alihost 
to tho entire exclusion of more tranquil and serious 
pursuits. He soon, however, entered into tho bonds of 
marriage with tho daughter of a Ijancastrian/ 

I Tho ]>nkc of Bedford, brother of Henry V,, and 
regent of France after the death of that monarch, at bis 
death, ill H34, left a widow, Jacquetta, who afterwards 
married a genUeman of much lower rank, of the name 
of Sir Bichard WoodviJle. By this marriage she had 
pcveral cliildren, and among them a very graceful and 
beautiful daughter, called Elizabeth. This young lady 
^vas married, at a very early age, to Sir John Grey, of 
Groby, a gentleman who was attached to the House of 
Lancaster, and who perished in its cause at tho second 
battle of St, Alban’s. His estate was, in conseqiu>iico, 
confi>eiited by King Edward ; and the youthful widow, 
ileprived at once of her hubband and her fortune, 
returned with her children in sorrow to the hmisoof her 
father. 

Though Lady Woodvillc, tho late Duchess of Bedford, 
wa^ of Lancastrian family, yet, it soems, she enjoyed tho 
ac((uaintancc and friendly regard of Edward; for one 
(lay, while on a hunting party, ho paid her a visit at 
lier manor of Grafton, near tJtoiicy Stratford. Desirous 
of turning thiy vi'^it to good account, Jacqiietta intro¬ 
duced her beautiful widowed daughter to the notice of 
f ho youthful sovereign. Lady Grey threw herself at tho 
feet of Edward, and, with many tears, implored him to 
pity her ruined and distressed children, and restore to 
them the estate of their dead father. The king gazed 
with admiration upon the pro&trate beauty before him, 
and, laising her from the ground, assuredi her that her 
Miit was granted. The cause of this generosity was, 
that he had conceived a sudden and extreme attach¬ 
ment for her. Her fascinating conversation, and 
nmnorous accompli'‘hments, soon strongly fastened tho 
chain of roses with which tho young beauty had so 
tpiickly fettered her king, Edward declared his love, 
and made proposals to her, which were instantly 
rejected as di%honourabIe. Finding that all entreaties 
of that nature were useless and unable to conquer hia 
passion, lie imprudently oflfered to share his throne with 
her as well as his heart. This proposal was readily 
accepted, and, ou the 1st of May, 1464, Edward and 
Klizabeth were privately married at Grafton, near 
Stoney Stratford. This alliance with the widow of a 
private gentleman, tho king knew would provoke the 
jealousy and anger of his nobles, who all expected that 
their sovereign would have matched himficlf with Bome 
orinoess of illustrious deseent atid poworfhl oonucctions; 
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and some of vhom, perhaps, bad looked upon one of 
their own daughters as the probable future Queen of 
England. Edward, therefore,jEept his secret for seveial 
months. 

At length, ho summoned a council of prelates and 
nobles, to whom ho avowed his marriage; and the great 
Warwick, although by no means pleased with the 
ooourrenee, took Elizabeth by the hand, and introduced 
her to the anembly as their queen. Soon afterwards 
another council settled npon her an annual allowance of 
4,000 marks. On the 2Gth of May, in the following 
year (1465), she was crowned with great magniGcence 
at Westminster; and the gorgeous ceremony was fol¬ 
lowed by pageants, tournaments, and other festivities. 

Elizabeth showed a greater attachment for her family 
than was consistent with her exalted position. Every 
member of it flocked around her, in order to he 
provided for, and she induced the king to gratify them 
to an extent which roused the jealoii<iy of the piinces 
and nobles of the court. ITer father was created Earl 
Bivers, and made trcasuicr and lord high coustable. 
Her brother received tho title .ind estates of Lord 
Scales, by marrying the heiress of that deceased noble¬ 
man ; and her five sistci s were married to the heirs of 
five dukes or carls. Tho daughter and luirc-s of tho 
Duke of Exeter was also contracted to Thomas G-iey, a 
son of the qnecn by her fiist husband. This circum¬ 
stance greatly annoyed the Earl of WarnicL, wlio had 
asked the hand of tho wealthy young lady for his own 
nephew; and some other matters of the same tiifling 
character followed, which all tended to create a coolnesis 
between that nobleman and the king. Hitherto, 
Warwick and hw family, whose boivices had placed 
Edward upon llio throne, had enjoyed the full sunshtuo 
of royal favour and rowaids; hut now mo^t of tho 
desirable things in tho gift of the soveicign were 
scrambled for and obtained by tho relations of the 
queen. 

Louis IX. of Franco was desirous that Edward’s 
sister, the PrioccBs Margaret of York, should be 
married to one of his sons. The lady’s hand was also 
solicited by another French prince, Charles tho Basil, 
the wealthy and powerful bon of the late Duke of 
Burgundy. Warwick, who was Edward’s chief minister, 
said it would be most advantageous to marry tbo 
princess to a son of the French king. Edwanl 
thought differently, and was inclined to favour the 
pretensions of Charles; but he yielded bis opinion in 
favour of that of the carl—or, at any rate, pretended to 
do do, for ho was not acting very sincerely. He even 
sent Warwick as an ambassador to the court of France, 
to treat with Louis upon tho subject; but during bis 
absence he received a messenger from Charles of 
Burgundy, and agreed to give his sister io marriage to 


tbht wealthy prince. Warwick considered himself 
trifled with and insulted by this duplicity—as, indeed, 
he was; and on his return to England, great coolness * 
existed between him and the king. Edward was too 
proud to apologise for the slight he had put upon the 
earl: bo did not even condescend to take any notice of 
the occurrence;'and Warwick soon left the court; ro« 
tiring, in a moody fit, to his strong castlo of Middleham. 

The queen and her relations feared Warwick, whom 
they knew disliked them, and they represented to 
Edwaid that tho Earl was a dangerous person. The 
king now desired to bo lid of tho man whose influence 
ovor him had been so considerable, and whose power 
was too gicat for a subject. He spread a report, there¬ 
fore, that Warwick was engaged in treasonable plots 
against him, appointed a strong guard to protect his 
person, and banished all the Nevilles from conrt. 

For some years we have very impeifcct records of the 
histoiical events in England. Many of the chronicles 
appear to have been destroyed during the civil wars 
which followed, when the monasteries which contained 
them were buint. Strange things were *done, the 
motives for which it is difficult to gu^ss at; and clr- 
aumstances arc related by some wiiters which are alto¬ 
gether discredited by others. One thing, liowcver, is 
certain—that Warwick or tho king, or perhaps both of 
them, wc 10 tainted by glo^s treachoiy and dishonesty. 
Indeed, most of tho public m< n of that time, in Eng¬ 
land, wero unprincipled and changeable; each appealed 
to bo striving for supremacy, .iiid exclaiming on the 
faithlessness of the others. Hcartlessness and perfidy 
in a piincc aro contagious, and not only infect his 
whole court, hut contaminate his people. Thus it was 
in tho reign of Edward IV.: the fountain of honour 
was coirnpt; and the stieam, which should have been 
as puio as snow and clear as crystal, was tainted and 
muddy. 

The year following the banishment of the Nevilles, 
the gieat Waiwick, whose popularity with the nation 
W.IS immense, reappcaicd at court, and was reconciled 
to tho king. In June, 1468, when the sifter of Edward 
was about to cmbai k for P'landers, to be married to the 
Duke of Burgundy, Warwick conducted her through 
tho streets of London. New jealousies, however, soon 
arose. Edward had as yet no malo children; therefore 
his brother Heorge, the Duke of Clarence, had some 
expectation of succeeding to the crown. The ambitioiu 
Warwick bad two beautiful daughters, either of whom 
he longed to see Queen of England. Clurdhce formed 
an attachment to the eldest, the Lady Isabella. 
Warwick desired a marriage to take place^ hmt the king 
and court strongly opposed it. They thought, that as 
Warwick had raised Edward to the throne, so, in a fit 
of ill-temper, be might endeavour to depose him, and 
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placo Clarence and Isabella in tbe regal chair instead. 
, For tbis reason, they wore averse to the match ; but the 
influence of Warwick and the charms of the lady pre¬ 
vailed, and, in the month of July, 14G9, Clarence was 
married to Isabella, at Calais. 

Edward’s indignation at this circumstance was suc¬ 
ceeded by alarm, in consequence of a formidable insur¬ 
rection which broke out at the same time among the 
people of Yorkshire. The origin of the disturbance 
was the exaction of some contributions from the farmers 
and others by the dorgy, which were collected, osten¬ 
sibly, for charitable purposes, but were applied to tbeir 
own use. The men of Yorkshire said they would not 
encourago idle priests to fatten on what was intended 
for tho poorj and neither clerical censure nor im¬ 
prisonment could drive them from that dctcrminatioDi 
When the collectors forcibly entered their dwellings, and 
took away their goods for payment, tlic spirit of English- ; 
men was aroused; and the farmers and peasants rose in 
a great body, and put the meddling iutnidcra to death. 
Once in arms, they resolved on tho reformation of other 
abuses; and a cry arose for the banishment of the 
queen’s relations from the council of tlio king. These 
mushroom courtiers, who, to speak metaphorically, had 
risen from commoners to the rank of nobility in a single 
night, were regarded as the very locusts of taxation, and 
the oppressors of the poor. “ Away with them! ” said 
the men of Vorkshiro, “ for they corrupt the king, and 
cause all our distresses” 

Edward hastily gathered a small army and marched 
against tho rebels. But the latter were so formidable 
that he retired rapidly to Nottingham, where he wrote 

yiVrwick and his brother Clarence, who were still at 
Calais, to como and help him. Warwick made no haste 
to appear; and, before his arrival, a royal army, under 
the command of the Earl of Pembroke, had been de¬ 
feated by tbo insurgents at Edgecotc. Tho carl, aud^ 
5,000 of his men, perished in the conflict. The men of 
Yorkshire fiercely pursued tbo flying troops; and having 
seized Earl Kivers, tbo father of the queen, and Sir 
John Woodvillc, one of her brothers, they beheaded 
them both at Northampton. 

It was suspected, by the court, that these cruelties 
proceeded from the lufluence of the Earl of Warwick, 
who, it was thought, secretly fomented tbo insut .‘ection. 
Whether ho did so is one of the dark mysteries with 
which history, before tho invention and general use of 
printing, abounds. The earl bitterly hated tho rela¬ 
tions of the^queen, who fell victims to the fury of tho 
men with wlj^m it was supposed ho had some secret 
connection. This leads to a suspicion of bis guilt. On 
tho other hand, as soon as he returned to England, be 
went in a friendly manner to Edward and undertook his 
caiue. This looks Ukc innocence. Warwick persuaded 


tho king to grant a general pardon lo the rebels, who 
were so attached to the carl, that they instantly returned 
to their homes. 

Having delivered Edward from danger, some his¬ 
torians say that Warwick and the Duke of Clarence, 
who acted with him, carried the king as a prisoner to 
the earl’s castle of Middleham; others deny that this 
was the case. As a former historian remarks, “ All that 
wo can distinguish with certainty through the deep 
cloud which covers that period, is a scene of horror and 
bloodshed, savage manners, arbitrary executions, and 
treacherous, dishonourable conduct in all parties.” Cer¬ 
tainly, if Edward ever were a prisoner, he was soon 
released, and an exchange of friendly protestation took 
place between himself, Warwick, and his brother 
Clarence, Warwick’s son-in-law and faithful ally. 

The following year (1470), there was another quarrel 
between the king and Warwick, another hollow recon¬ 
ciliation, and another insurrection of the people (in 
Eincolushire), which the earl was suspected of having 
I secretly excited. As before, Warwick and Clarence 
marched against tho rebels; but Edward distrusted his 
brother and his warlikcministcr, and, gathering another 
and a larger army,* also took the field. lie was the first 
to meet the insurgeuts, who amounted to about 30,000 
men, and a battle was fought between them and his 
troops at fjtamford. Tho king was victorious, and, 
after a great slaughter, all the leaders of tho revolt who 
escaped death by the sword, perished on tho scaffold. 

Edward was then so convinced of tho perfidy of 
Warwick and Clarence, who Lad been raising troops in 
their own names, and issuing declarations against the 
government, complaining of grievances and oppressions, 
that ho turned his triumphant arms against them; and 
it is possible that a battle would have taken place, but 
that Warwick was disappointed in some of his friends, 
whose allegiance to Edward he was unable to corrupt. 
In tbis difficulty tbc earl and bis sou-iu-Iaw disbanded 
tlicir forces, embarked in a vessel with tbeir families 
and friends, and sailed to Calais. 

To Warwick’s astonishment, tho guns of the fortress 
were pointed against bis ship, and he was refused ad¬ 
mission into tho town, of which he was tbo governor. 
Tho deputy, whom ho bad left in command, a Gascon, 
named Vaucler, resolved to keep tho place for the king, 
and could scarcely be prevailed upon to send a few 
flagons of wine on board, for tho use of tho Duchess of 
Clarence, who had been confined but a few days befora, 
and was sufiTpring severely from sea-sickness. However, 
he sent a secret apology for bis conduct to Warwick, 
and told him that he wu merely acting from a zeal for 
bis service. He assured him that the fortress was ill- 
supplied with provisions; that he could not depend on 
the attachment of the soldiers fn. it; that the place was 
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unable to resist the power of Edward; and that the in* 
habitants, who lived bj eommeroe with the people of 
England, would certainly declare in favour of the king. 
Thus, be urged, by seeming to bo attached to the ser¬ 
vice of that sovereigpi, he would obtain his conddenoe, 
and keep possession of the fortress untii it was safe to 
restore it to its ancient governor. It is difficult to say 
whether Vaucler was honest in this expicsition of attach¬ 


ment, or whether he was a traitor to Warwioh on one 
side, and to tho king on the other. He eertainly pof- 
Eossed more cuuning than is usually fonnd in plain, 
honest men; but tho earl accepted his apology, and 
proceeded with his family and friends to the court ci 
the French king, where he was received with great hos¬ 
pitality and respect. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

eONTIHVATIOir or THE BEION OF EDWABD THU rOVBTII.— A D. U70—1-172. 



yHARLES THE RASH, Duke of Burgundy, 
was a nominal V4s^ai of the French king; 
but, in rc.tlity, be wa's nearly, if not quite, 
as powerful as that sovereign, and alto¬ 
gether independent of him. Charles, by 
his marriage with Margaret of Yoik, King EdwardV 
sister, had contracted a close alliance with the English 
king; indeed, so close a one, that the year before 
wick’b flight, it was intended they should unite their 
forces, and make war on Piauce, and that the wailike 
earl should have the command of tho English army. 

For this reason the French king was glad to widen 
the quaiiel between Edward and Waiwick, and to 
make a fnond of tbc latter, who was consideictl a 
general of great ability. But Louis bad a further and 
a deeper motive: the exiled Queen Margaiot and her 
son were residing at bis couit, and bo wished to reconcile 
them and Warwick, and induce tbc latter to adopt the 
cause of the imprisoned Henry, and diivo Edward from 
the throne. 

Louis brought about a meeting between hlargarct 
and the earl, and those two pillars of the oppocing fac¬ 
tions, who had for so long distracted England, again 
met face to face. The interview must have been a re¬ 
markable one. Each had, for years, regarded tho otlior 
with the bitterest animosity, for each had inflicted 
upon tho other wrongs which seemed beyond the pale 
of forgiveness. Warwick had been the chief cause of 
all the misfortaues of Margaret and her family i ho liad 
hurled her husband from a throne, and consigned him 
to a prison; bo bad driven Margaret herself into exHe, 
and put to death all her most aotivo friends, either in 
battle or on the scaffold. On her side, Margaret had, 
with a feeling of wild triumph, given Warwick’s father, 
the old Earl of Salisbury, over to the hands of the 
beadsman, together with a number of others who were 
united to him by the bonds of friendship; and be him¬ 


self had suspected her of a desigu to assassinate him. 
A livei of blood flowrd between them, and reconciliation 
seemed impossible. But hatred is sometimes as power¬ 
ful as love: each of them now hated Edward, and they 
resolved to join llieir influence in order to be revenged 
upon him. ^ 

It was agreed between tbcm that Warwick should 
abandon the Yorkist cause, and endeavour to restore the 
captive Henry to his throne; that Margaret’s son, 
Prince Edwaid, should marry the Lady Anne, War¬ 
wick’s second daughter; that during the minority of 
tho priiico, the government should be entrusted con¬ 
jointly to the Earl of Warwick and the Duka of 
Claunce; and that, if the prince dkd without leaving 
a sou behind him, Clarence should succeed to the 
till one, trom which King Edwaid and his children were 
to be utterly excluded. To show that both particstwsre 
thoroughly in earnest, Prince Edwaid, who was in 
his seventeenth year, was immediately married to Lady 
Anne. 

Tho Duke of Clarenco was in a singular position. 
Not only wan ho allied with Warwick against hii 
brother, whom he iiad hopes of succeeding as king, but 
he was also, by this str.inge reconciliation, engaged in 
an iuliiguc to restoic the House of Lancaster, and thus 
not only ruin his brothci’s prosperity, but extinguish 
all chance of liis tver succeeding him. This was more 
tlien ho intended; and he was very dissatisfied with hia 
false position. Kis brother, Edward, suspected the 
state of bis feelings, and sent a lady to Mm, under pre¬ 
tence of joiniug the train of his duchess, hut, in reality, 
to persuade him not to become the instrument of War¬ 
wick's vengeance, and ruin at once hi| family and 
iiimself. The fair ambassadress was Successful, and 
Garonce promised to desert the cause of his father-in- 
law, and be reconciled to his brother, m soon as be 
could do so with ufoty. 
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Louis of France prepared a 6cet to take Warwick and 
Ijis followcra to Knglautl; aud Charles, Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, put to sea with a much larger one, to intercept 
tbo earl on liia passage. He also sent word to Kdward 
4 to prepare for tho danger that threatened him, and col¬ 
lect an army to drive hack Warwick, in case lie should 
cficapo Ills vigilance and effect a landing. Fdward 
laughed at theso ft*ars, and continued Iho round of 
pleasures in.which lie was almost oon&tantly engaged; 
saying that lie wished for nothing better than to see 
Warwick land in I'higlainl, that he might have tho 
pleasure of driving him hack into tho sea. lie wa^ very 
soon to bo punished for tUia can less and presumptuous 
confidence. 

A sudden btorhi dispersed the Duke of Burgundy’s 
fleet; uud, as toon as the weather was calm again, 
Warwick started, and, sailing over in safety, landed at 
Dartmouth on the 13th of September, 1470. He was 
accompanied by the Duke of Clarence, llio Kails of 
Oxford and Pembroke, and a eon^^derubIo body of 
French and Engl^^h troops. No one was thero to oppose 
him; Edward having gone tu tlie north to put down a 
sham iiisurrectiou, which had ha n got up by some of 
WarwickVfriends, on purpo^o to occupy hia attention. 
Such was the popularity of the e;irl, aud buch tho zuul 
of the Lancai>triaiii> when they heard tliat ho had em¬ 
braced their cau^e, that multitudes flocked to his btan- 
dard every hour; and in a few days he commamlod an 
army of more than fi0,000 men. Edward mardied 
southwards tu moc4 him, but his ranks were daily 
thinned by desertion, and the men be bad summoned to 
assi:3t him did not make their appearance. Warwick’s 
brother, the bold Lord Montague, Wvis in Edward's 
arm^, but be would not flght against hih own kindred. 
After Laving lulled tho king’s saspioiou of him by an 
appearance of zealous loyalty, ho one day caused his 
soldiers to toss their caps into the air, and cry, ^‘God 
blesa King Harry! ” and then led them to join his 
brother. His example was followed by other nobles 
and oflicers; and Edvsard, alarmed at this wholesale 
desertion, mountcfl his hor^e, and fled with a small 
retinue of faithful followers to the Eca-shoro, where 
they embarked in three vessels that lay ready. Their 
ships were chased by pirates; and the royal fugitive 
only saved himself and hie party from captivity by run¬ 
ning his vessels aground on tho coast of FrieskLJ, near 
the town of Alkmaar, tho governor of which place 
affitded th( m protection. Edward had no money, and 
was obliged U give the maBier of his ship a gown lined 
with fuc in Tecoir.i>cnso for his aeivices, and to promise 
to do ^um< more for him another time. Such a 
£udd'.u revel hc of furtuno as this, itsembles the inci- 
uenta of a fciiry tale or wild igmanco, rather than the 
serious events ot history. It shows, also, how narrow is 


the span between prosperity and ruiij! .the king of to** 
day may be tho fugitive and beggar of to-morroWt 
Edward afterwards took refuge in the comfc of liis 
brotlior-in*Liw, the Duke of Burgundy, who did not 
receive him very graciously* 

The power of the great Earl .of Warwick was now 
supreme in England; and bo entered the City of London 
in triumph on tho Gth of October, 1470* lie was ac¬ 
companied by the Duke of Clarence, who, though very 
diiicontcnted at all that was passing, had not seen any 
favourable opportunity of deserting him. Going with 
a great guard to the Tower, Warwick released King 
Henry, who had been a captive in that fortress for five 
years. JIo had sent the mild and feeble monarch to 
priMin, and ho now restored him to tho throne. This 
was tho second sovereign on whose head Warwick had 
placed tlic crown ; he had deposed Henry and raised 
Edward, and then, us hts mind changnl, ho had driven 
Edward into cjeUo and made Henry a king. His sin¬ 
gular gifts of tho royally of England gained for him 
the distinction of ** Tho King-maker.” Edward’s queen 
wa.^ also residing in tho Tower, which she left on hear¬ 
ing of Warwick’s progress, and took refuge in the sanc¬ 
tuary uf Westminster. There, on the 41 Ji of November, 
the first ROE of Edward IV.—afterwards the unfortunate 
Edward V.—wari born. 

Though Hmry was in the autumn of life, and fast 
“falling into tlio eear and yellow loaf,” he was jiist as 
incapable of governing a great nation as lio was during 
his youth. Time and adversity had taught him patience 
and resignation, but they liad not giviu Iitm Btrength. 
He knew his want of abilit^v; and while ho retained the 
name of king, he Burrendered tho power of his exalted 
office into the hands of Warwick and Clarence. Henry's 
son, Prince Edward, was declared hia eucccssor; and, in 
the e^cTlt of his death without children, the crown web 
to descend to the Duke of Clarence. The Lancastrian 
nobles were restored to their estatcsi, but only ^one ‘ 
Yorkist was sent to tho scaffold. That wirs John 
Tibetot, Earl of Worcester, who, though a man of re¬ 
markable learning aud talents, had, by his great oriielty, 
teamed for himself the infamous title of “ Tho Butcher I ” 
Other nobles, who adhered to the cause of Edward, fled 
for sanctuary to religious houses, wltcra they were per-* 
tniited to remain unmolested. Queen Margaret wai 
still abroad; but, on bearing of the success of Warwick, 
she prepared to come to England, accompanied by a 
great number of banished Lancastrians, among whom 
were the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter, who had been 
living abroad in such extreme poverty as to be scaroely 
better off than common beggars* 

King Henry did not long enjoy the dignity which 
had been so,unexpectedly restored to him. Tho Duke 
of Burgundy, unable to make his peace with Warwick, 
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wtidi he WM very wilUog to do, turned round fud 
auteted the fugitive Edward to regain hie crown. He 
■eoretly gave him a sum of money end four large veesete, 
and also oigaged for him fourteen well-armed pirate 
eblpa, Edward’s own followers did not amount to more 
than 1,200 men $ but with tbie force he eaited to Eng¬ 
land, and endeavoured to land at the Wash, between 
NorfoUc and Lincolnshire, A Lancastrian army was 
resuly upon the shore to receive him; therefore he pru¬ 
dently sailed away, and, four days afterwards, landed 
at Earonspur, in Yorkshire. This was on the 16th of 
March, 14f 1, only about five months after his sudden 
flight. The people in the north regarded him with 
indifference, and did not rise in hts favour. Still ho 
marched on to York, and, on the 17tb, demanded 
admission into that city. The mayor and citizens 
hesitated: till lately he was their sovereign, hut now 
they owed allegiance to his rival. Upon this, according 
to some authorities, Edward took an uatli before them, 
that he did not return to England to claim the crown, 
but only as Luke of York, and that he would make no 
effort to reinstate himself on the throne. A servant of 
Edward, who was with him, and wr^ite a JliatorU of the 
Arrivitl of King Edtcanl /Y., says nothing of the 
oath, but states, that tbo leaders of bis small force set 
forth, that he was not come to claim the kingdom, but 
only the inheritance of his f.ither, the Duke of York. 

Edward was soon joined by great nutubers of people; 
and ho tljen resolved to march on to London. Near 
Coventry, he was met by the Earl of Warwick and the 
Duke oi Clarence, with a numerous J^ncustriait army, 
A battle would have taken place j but the trenchcroiis 
Clarence, suddenly deserting Warwick, went over with 
his troops to the side of bis brother, Warwick was so 
weakened by this defection in his army, that he retired, 
fearing that a battle would cud in his defeat; and Edward 
continued bis march towards London. If the citizens 
of the metropolis bad been adverse to his cause, and 
cIoKd their gates against him, bo would very likely soon 
have fallen a victim to bis audacity ; but they received 
him, when be entered the city on the lUh of April, 
with favour, and even with enthusiasm. Strange as 
this changeable behaviour was, thoro were several 
reasons for it: a great number of his followers suddenly 
issued from sanctuary, and woloomed him as a deliverer; 
Edward also owed large sums of money to many of the 
principal merchants, which they would bo suio to lose 
if he were not restored; and the wives and daughters of 
the oitiaens had been so delighted with tho familiar 
condescension of their bandsonM young king, that they 
persuaded their husbands and fathers to take up his 
cause. Tbo unhappy King Henry, who wis residing at 
London, fell once more into the hands of his rival, and 
was sent back again to his old prison, tho Tower. An 

a« • 


evil destiny was supposed to hang over him; and at 
last his own* followers had begun to fear his presenoe on 
the battle-field as auguring misfortune and ^feat. An 
old poet thus alludes to the superstition prevalent upon 
this subject 

*' For with the worse that side went still away, 

Which had King Henry with them when they fought t 

Upon his birth so sad a curse there lay, 

. As that he never prospered in aught.” 

Queen Margaret and her son empod the fate of the 
king, as they bad not yot arrived in England. While 
expecting thoir arrival, Warwick was actively at work 
strengthening his army; and, in two days after Edward's 
entry into tho metropolis, he also was marching towards 
tho great city. Edward never was deficient in coutiige, 
and ho led his troops from London to meet the eorU 
Tho two armies faced each other on Barnet Common \ 
the forces wore nearly equal, each sido numbering about 
20,000 men. The conflict promised to be a savage one; 

I but tho shades of night were rapidly descending, and 
I the battle was deferred until the next day. In the 
interim, Clarence, moved by the tears of hiaVife, sent 
a message to the earl, and offored to act as mediator to 
reconcilo him with bis brother. The eyes of tho stem 
' earl flashed with contempt and passion as ho replied 
hauglitily—” Go, tell your master, that Warwick, true 
to his oath, is a better man than false perjured Clarence, 
and will settle this quarrel with the sword to which bo 
has appealed.” 

The night passed ; and when the morning of (ho 
14tli of April (Easter .Sunday) broke, a thick mist 
covered tho earth, so that it was scarcely possible Jdi^ 
men to distinguish their friends from their foes, 
Edward’s cognizance was a sun; and an old chronicler 
relates, that the prince saw three suns struggling to 
break through the thick clouds. This he took for a 
prosperous omen ; and it gave him great confidence. 

Edward’s device of a sun, as a mark by which bis fol¬ 
lowers might recognise each other, certainly proved 
very fortunate to him; for Warwick had adopted a star 
with rays darting from it, and tho mistiness of the morn¬ 
ing rendered it so difficult tq distinguish between the 
two emblems, that the Earl of Oxford and his troops, 
who fought upon tho Lancastrian side, were mistaken 
for tho enemy, attacked by thoir own friends, and beaten 
off tho field. During tho battle, Edward fought with 
great bravery, and was several times in extreme danger. 
But this engagement was Warwick's lafti the king¬ 
maker, after fighting desperately on foo^ was slain; 
and his brother, Lord Montague, shared his fate. The 
Lancastrians then fell into oonfosion, and,*after a six 
hours' conflict, were utterly defeated. Edward com- 
manded that no quarter should be given; and a terrible. 
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hliinglilcr followed. The dead were buried where they 
fell: niul a chapel was built upon the opot far ilio good 
of their souls. Tho chapel foil to ruios, and was re- 
* moved more than two centuries and a-half ago; but a 
comparatively modem stone column still points out the 
place whore the brave, powerful, and changeablo War> 
wick perished. Our great poet, Shakspearr, has fintly 
represented the dying carl exclaiming, as ho might have 
done with great truth 

*' Tlie wrinMes in my brows, now filloil with blood, 

Wero likened oft to kingly eDpuIohrea; 

Ifur who lived king but 1 could dig his grave ? 

And who durst suiilo when AVorwick bent his brow ? ” 

The vory day that Warwick breathed his last, and 
the Lancasliians were routed at Barnet, (jueen i^Iargarct 
and her son. Prince Kdward, laudcil at Plymouth with 
a small army, composed chicily of French, with which 
she had embaiked at llondiuron the S4th of March; 
but had been repeatedly driven back by contrary winds. 
On hearing tlie sad news, she was seized witli despair; 
her great spirit utterly forsook her, and she fled for 
sanctuary*to the abbey of Beaulieu. It would have 
been well for this unhappy woman had she taken to 
her ships, and returned to Franco; but it seems as if 
sbo was destined to drain the cup of sorrow to the drcg<4, 
in oxpiiitlon of tho misdeeda of her early life. Several 
Lancastrian nobles and gentlemen, who hud escaped 
from the slaughter of Barnet, presented themselves at 
ilio abbey, and induced her to hazard another struggle 
for the supremacy of her family. Advancing tlirougb 
the counties of Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester, she 
jva| at length opposed by Bdward and his army on the 
banks of the river Severn, near Tcwkcsbiwy, where a 
battle was fought on the 4th of May. Some of lier 
officers wero rash, and others timid; contrary orders 
wero given; the men doubted their leaders— as, after 
so much treachery as had been shown, they had good 
cause to do; and the result was confusion, slaugliter, 
and defeat. Kumbers of hw troops wero slain; Mar¬ 
garet, with the residue of her army, fled; and Prinee 
Kdward, who was now eighteen, was, according to some 
Writers, taken prisoner by the victors, 

The royal captive was carried to tho tent of King 
Kdward, who sternly inquired of tho prince what 
brought him to England? Thonoblo youth seems to 
have possessed eomjslbiog of the spirit of his brave 


grandfather, Henry V., for he repfied boldly, **My 
father's crown and my own inheritance t ” The in¬ 
censed Kdward struck the prince a violent blow on the 
face with his iron gauntlet, and then his brother^ 
Clarence and Gloucester, plunged their swords into the 
bosom of the ill-fated youth, and put an end for ever 
to his career, Some writers deny that Clarence and 
Gloucester were tho mnrddrers, and say that the royal 
boy was despatched by the king’s attendants; whilst 
King Edward’s sorvant, already alluded to, and Wark- 
worth, a Lancastrian historian, assert that the young 
princo was slain on the field of battle.—^The Duke of 
Somerset anti other Lancastrian gentlemen, took refuge, 
after the battle, in a church at Towkcahury: Edward 
violated tho sanctuary, bad thorn dragged from the 
altar's foot, and after a trial before tho king’s brother, 
Kicliard, Dtiko of Gloucester, constable of England, 
imtl tho Duke of Norfolk, tho marshal, they were be¬ 
headed. Margaret, who took refugo in a religions 
house at Covculry, was soon discovered and taken to 
the Tower. 

One other dark act yet remained, and then the 
tragedy nf tlic llouso of Lancaster was complete. That 
act was soon accomplished; for, on the morning of tlie 
22nd of May, 1471, scarcely threo weeks after the 
battle of Tewkesbury, tho poor, despised, ruioed King 
Henry was found dead in his apartment in the Tower. 

I This siiddeu death' might havo been a natural one; but, 

! all the circumstances considered, it is nut probable that 
it was to. It was generally supposed that be was 
murderfd; and many whispered reports wero circu¬ 
lated as to bow the mysterious deed was done—the 
common belief being that ho was stabbed by tho king’s 
younger brother, Eicbaiil, Duke of Gloucester, His 
body, surrounded by guards, was shown to the people 
in St. Paul’s by torchlight; but this equivocal action 
did not diminish tbo genoral suspicion. He perished 
in bis fiftieth year, and was buried at Cliertsoy Abbey. 
Tho people entertained such an opinion of his sanctity, 
that many declared miracles were wrought over his 
grave. Margaret survived her husband about eleven 
years, five of which she passed a captive in the Tower: 
t<ho was then ransomed by Louis XL,'and ultimately 
died in France. She was very far from being a spot- 
loss character; but her sorrows wore heavier than her 
sins. It is impossible to read tho records of her stormy 
life without emotions of pity and regret, 
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CHAPTER Xl*. 

* 

OOKOLCSIOV OP TUB UBIOIT OF EDWAItt) THE FOXmTH.—A.D. 1472—1482. 


t llE House of Lancaster was destroyed 

direct member of it remained alive; all 
tbo great nobles who Iiad adhered to the 
unhappy cause bad pertslicd on the scaffold 
or the battle-field, and the leafless Red 
Rose was trampled in the dust. Edward’s triumph was 
complete; he now reigned without a tival, and, at 
length, his blood-bespattered diadem sat securely upon 
his head. His infant son was created Prince of Wales; 
and bo had evciy reason to believe that ho was but the 
first of a long line of kings. He was deceived ; treachery 
and ambition won him the crown; but tlio treachery 
and ambition of another member of his family tore that 
crown from tho possession of his offspring. 

Threo years were spent by Edward in sports and 
revelry; and this man, who—as, indc od, were most of 
the great commanders of those days—was so pitiless in 
war, won greatly upon tbo aflcctioiis of his people by 
his condescension and apparent atniabilily in peace. 
He then aroused himself to undertake anothtT am¬ 
bitious project, which, had it been fulfilled, would have 
sent thousands more of his fcllow-creatiires to hurried 
and blood-stained grav< s. This project was the jcvival 
of tho old claim of th<' English king to the crown of 
France. 

To aid him in enforcing that claim, Edward entered 
into an alliaucc with the powerful Duke of Rurgundy, 
wbo^ besides hating llio Funeli king, Louis, was very 
anxious to free his dominions fipm the hiirdcn of hom¬ 
age to that monarch; and they agreed to unite their 
armies, and inViadc France together. Tho English king 
wrote to Louis, defying him as a usurper, and demand¬ 
ing his crown. After that, he applied to his parliament 
for tho necessary funds for the war which he expected 
his aggressive conduct must natuially lead tt). Tbo 
parliament recollected tbo military successes which tho 
English arms had achieved in Franco during tho reigns 
of Henry V. and bis predecessors; and its members, and 
the nation generally, longed to wipe away the remem¬ 
brance of tho disgraces they had sustained there during 
the time of the monk-like sovereign, who had so recently 
been laid in bis obscure grave al Chertsey. They there¬ 
fore acted with great liberality towards their gay and 
ambitious sovereign, granting'hini two shillings in tho 
pound upon all tho rents in the kingdom. Still this 
was not sufficient; and Edward raised another large sum 
by forcing loans or gifts from his wealthy subjects, 


under the title* of benevolences—loans which were 
seldom repaid. Ko word loss applicable than that of 
benevolence could have been found to doscribo sums 
thus illegally wrung from subjects who surrenderOl 
their money through fear alono. Such enforced loans 
or gifts, instead of being bestowed with any feeling of 
benevolence, were, in most cases, yielded with suppres.^-ed 
emotions of bitterness, anger, and haired. Henry III. 
and Richard II. had previously practised this method 
of raising supplies; but Edward carried it to an extent 
never employc<l before. 

Edward spent tho greater part of 1473 and 1474 in 
his preparations for the invasion of France. * Having 
collected an army of 16,000 men, composed chiefly of 
the stout archers of England, in company with bis 
principal nobility he sailed from Sandwich oq the 20th 
of June, 147.5, and landed at Calais. Tire King of 
France was averse to war j he w.is a crafty politician, 
but no soldier. When Edward’s herald entered his 
presence with a demand for his crown, Louis received 
that messenger with respectful politeness, and mado 
him tome liandsome presents: he urged tho herald to 
persuade his master to a pacific accommodation, and 
promised him a fuitlier pre.seiit of I,OllO crowns when 
peaeo should he concluded. That officer suggested to 
Louis, that ho should write to certain English noble¬ 
men who Iiad the confidence of Edward, and whom ha 
knew were averse to w.ir. 

This advice Louis followed: lie sent l.irgc bribes to 
many of tho EugU-U courtiers, who, as Edward bad 
been disappointed hy the Duke of Durgundy, had no 
great difficulty in persuading him to abandon the enter¬ 
prise of invasion. After two months passed in nego¬ 
tiation, a truce was entered into. On tho 22nd of 
August, 1475, tho two sovereigns had a personal inter¬ 
view upon a bridge across the river Somme, at Picquiny, 
near Amiens; on which occasion they had so littld 
confidence in each other s sense of honour, that a great 
wooden barrier was erected between thorn on tho bridge. 
In the middle of this hairier was a strong iron grating, 
through which tho t wo kings talked to each other. An 
old chronicler, who was present, has given a minute 
account of tho meetings he Kvys—“?fc'4o king of 
England advanced along,the cansewn>\ very nobly 
attended; there being in bis train bis brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, the Earl of Northamberland, Lord Hastings, 
his chamberlain, his chancellor, and other peers. He 
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was dressed in cloth of gold, and he wore upon his head 
a black velret cap, with a large flev,r-de-Vi« mado of 
precious stones. In truth, ho was a princo of a most 
• noble, majestic presence j his person graceful and erect, 
but now a little inclining to fat. When ho came 
within a short distance of the railing, ho pulled off his 
cap, and bowed to within a foot of tlio ground; and 
Louis, who was leaning against the barrier on the other 
side, bowed in the like, manner. They embraced through 
the holes in tho grating; and tho King of Kngland, 
making another low bmv, the King of Fr.incc said, 

* Cousin, you arc riglit welcome; thero is no person 
living r was so atnbitiuus of seeing, and Ood be tliankod 
that this interview is upon so good an occasion.’ ” 

After an exchange of iubinccro compliments, tho 
treaty of Picquiny was concluded. By it Louis agreed 
immediately to pay Edward 7,>,000 crowns, on con¬ 
dition that ho should withdraw his army from Fraiiee, 
and alsojto give liim an annual sunt of 50,000 crowns 
for the sake of pracc. To make this pcaro the more 
durable, it was also arrsiuged that Lonib's eldest son, the 
Princo Dauphin, should marry Edward’s eldest daughter, 
the Princess Elir^abeth; the marriage to tako place as 
loon as the parlies were old cnougli to enter into so 
serious an obligation. Both the kings«ulemiily swore to 
observe these conditions; and to make their oaths the 
more binding, they took them upon a crucifix, which 
Was Kiid to contain some of tho wood of the true 
cross. This strange treaty was considered disgraceful 
both by the French and English people: the former 
thought Louis prudent oven to cowardice; and the 
latter thouglit that Edward had sold the honour of his 
nation for money. When this business was concluded, 
tiouis told Edward, in a pleasant way, that he should 
be right glad to see him come and divert himbolf with 
the gay ladies of Paris. Much to his annoyance, the 
Invitation was accepted. “ Cortes,” said he to a confi¬ 
dential attendant, ** our hrothor of England is a very 
fine king, and a warm admirer of the ladies; he might 
chance to find some dame at Paris so much to his taste 
08 to tempt him to return; his predecessors have been 
too often in Paris and Normandy already, and I have no 
great affection for his company on this side ef tlie 
Channel, though ready to hold him as friend and brother 
on the other side of the water.” 

A scrioUH difleroDcu between Edward and ono of his 
brothers soon after arose. Ho had, for some time, 
entertained a jealousy of bis brother Clarence; and ho 
was not able to forget that the duko had once been 
leagued wirti^Varwick, the king-maker, to exclude him 
and his chfldrcn from the throne. Clarence was 
justly rcgavled as a fickle and dangerous man; few 
people were attached to him; and ho had many secret , 
enemies at the court, amongst whom were tho queen | 


and his crafty, talented, and ambitions brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester. Clarence sdems to have been as 
unnmiable as he was unprincipled and' capricious; and 
vices of tills character «aro sure to bring down their 
proper punishment upon those who possess them. Tho 
duko’s punishment was as unnatural—^for it ^me from 
the hand of his brother—as it was severe and dispro¬ 
portionate to bis offence. 

In the year 147C, Clarence lost his wife Isabella, tho 
daughter of tho Earl of Warwick, It was suspected that 
she was poisoned; and ono of her fcnmlo attendants 
was tried and executed for tho supposed crime. 
Clarence did not greatly regret the unfortunate duchess, 
and very soon afterwards proposed to marry again. 
Probably he would have done so, but for the jealous 
interference of King Edward, who strongly objected to 
it. Clarence was enraged, spoke very bitterly upon tho 
subject, and completely estranged himself from his 
brother: then tho long-concealed animosity of tho 
court displayed itself without restraint. 

Tho ruin of Clarence being determined upon, the 
court began by attacking his friends. His enemies 
calculated, tlmt if bo endured injuries of that character 
with patience, ho would soon be despised by tho people 
for cowardice; and if ho-resented them, his temper 
would load him into actions which could bo twisted into 
bearing a treasonable appearance. There was a depen¬ 
dent of the duke's named Thomas Burdett, to whom he 
was much ntlnchcd. King Edward, while hunting ono 
day in the park belonging to this gentleman, killed a 
I beautiful white buck, which was a great favourite with 
its owner. Burdett, on hearing of the loss, broke into 
a fit of passion, and wished tho horns of the deer in tho 
belly of tho person who advised tho king to commit that 
injury upon him. At tho worst, this was but a rudo 
speech, very natural in an irritable man, and one which 
would have been passed by without any notice if spoken 
by another perhon. But tho iinfortnnato gentleman 
was a friend of tlic duke’s, and these few words sealed 
bis doom. He was tried for treasonablo langu^e; a 
Judge aud jury were found mean, slavish, and wicked 
enough to condemn him; and Thomas Burdett was, iu 
consequence, beheaded at Tyburn as a traitor. This was 
not all: one' John Stacy, a priest in the service of 
Clarence, and a man whose knowledge of mathematics 
and astronomy exposed him to tho vulgar imputation of 
being a magician, was accused of having attempted to 
destroy the life of a cMtain nobleman by charms and 
sorcery. The very nature of tho charge proves his in¬ 
nocence ; Imt the wretched man was racked into a con- 

* 

fession of what was impossible; and although he after¬ 
wards vehemently protested his guittlessnesB, he was 
condemned and executed. 

The Duke of Clarence was holli alarmed and incensed 
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at these wanton dttrooities,* He feared they were omens 
of his own approaching downfallj and he knew not how 
to act. Wisdom would have diotated'silence and retire¬ 
ment until the storm of aqgry feeling which raged 
against him had blown over. Clarence had 
wisdo^ than impetuosity, and he presented himself 
before the council, and vehemently declared that liis 
dependents had met an unjust doom. King Edward, 
who was present, pronounced this to be a gross inter¬ 
ference with the execution of justice, and instantly 
committed his brother to tho Tower. 

For some time Clarence remained a prisoner. On the 
I6tb of January, 1478, a parliament was assembled; to 
the bar of that parliament tho captive duko was sum¬ 
moned, and King Edward himself became the public 
accuser of his own brother. Tho heartless sovereign 
charged him with treason, and also accused him of 
having dealt with the devil by means of conjurors and 
necromancers; of plotting to dethrono tho king and 
disinherit his children; of enoourt^ing his servants .to 
declare that Thomas Burdett and John Stacy had been 
illegally executed; of circulating rumours that the king 
himself was guilty of sorcery and secret poisoning ; and 
that bo was illegitimate, and tbereforo possessed no 
right to the throne; of causing many of the king’s sub¬ 
jects to tie sworn to be true to him and his heirs; and 
with having ordered his servants to keep tlicmselvcs 
ready to take up arms for him and bis rights at an 
hour’s notice. Tho duke declared his iunoccnco of all 
tbeus charges, and vehemently defended himself; hut 
his defence was of litilo service when addressed to peers 
who had, there is little doubt, resolved on his condem¬ 
nation; as'they would sooner shed his blood, Ilian run 
tho risk of encountering a frown from their king. On 
the 7th of February, Clarence was found guilty of trea¬ 
son, and received sentence of death. 

* Edward was averse to the public execution of his 
brother, bat be was resolved that ho should perish. It 
is s^id that he offered him the cboico of tho means by 
which ho should die; that the duke desired to be 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine, ^nd that this 
singular dcsiro was accordingly executed. So whimsical 
an inoident has a doubtful appearance; but there is no 
evidence to disprove it. Our great poet Sliakspearo 
represents tho duko as being first assassinated by ruffians 
.and then hurled into the wine-butt—an account which 
is probably the correct one. At any rate, soon after the 
condemnation of darcnce, it was reported that he had 
died suddenly in the Tower; and the general belief was 
that be had been murdered. There is a tradition, that 
one cause of tbo unjust prosecution and death of 
Clarence, whoso namo was George, was in consequence 
of a prophecy, then current, which declared that the 
king’s son should bo murdered by some one, the initial 


letter of whose name was G. It is most likely that this 
prophecy, as it is called, was invented long afterwards, 
when it was fulfilled by the murder of Edward’s children 
by their uncle, tho Duke of Glouooster.—Tbo Duke of, 
Clarence left two children, a hoy and a girl, who both 
of them ultimately perished on tbo scaffold, after tho 
accession of tbo Tudors, only hocausO they had the mis¬ 
fortune to be cckinected with the royal family of York I 
Truly, much of the history of our country is written, 
not with ink, but with blood. In the savage and tur¬ 
bulent time at which we have now arrived, princes 
lived coDtinually within tbo shadow of tho scaffold. 

During tho latter part of Edward’s reiga, his tran¬ 
quillity was disturbed by a war with Scotland. Thcro 
had been, after tho death of the Duchess of Clarence, 

I negotiations between the two courts, in which James III., 
of Scotland, proposed two matrimonial alliances to 
strengthen the bonds of unity: one between the Frincess 
Margaret of Scotland and the Duko of Clarence; tho 
other between his brother, tho Duko of Albany, and 
Edward’s sister, Dowager-Duchess of Burgundy. Tho 
intrigues of France caused an interruption to the good 
understanding with England; and finally, l^ouis—^who 
had no wish to carry out the provision of the treaty of 
Pioquiny, by which tho dauphin was to marry tho 
Princess Elizabeth—instigated James to break the tiiicc, 
and invade the bonier. This he did in 1481, when tho 
Earl of Angus, witli a small army, crossed the borders, 
burnt Bamborougb, ravaged Nortbumberland during 
tlireo days, and then returned to Scotland with a great 
amount of plunder and many prisoners. To retaliate 
upon tho Scots, tho Duke of Gloucester .and a small 
army were sent into their country; and, although tho 
English failed in an attack upon Berwick, they dovat- 
tat( d tho finest districts of the south. 

Affairs were in this condition when tho Scottish 
king's brother, tbo Duke of Albany, laid claim to tbo 
throne, and solicited Edward’s assisUmce to placo him 
upon it. If Edward would grant him tbo uso of an 
hlnglish army, he, in return, offered to surrender the 
rich town of Berwick, together with the castle of Locli- 
maben, and the lands of Liddcsdalc, Kskdale, and 
Aunandalc; acknowledge himself the vasssil of Eng¬ 
land, and give up his connection with the French king. 
Edward consented, and a treaty to this effect was entered 
into between him and the Scottish traitor, during tho 
month of June, 1482, at Fotberingay. 

In consequence of this treaty, the Duke of Gloucester 
led 20,000 men into Scotland, and joined tho Duke of 
Albany. Having taken Berwick, they adaanced upon 
Edinburgh, TIio reason they were able \o do so with¬ 
out oppositiou was in conscquenco of another conspiracy 
against tho unfortunate King of Scotland. That 
monarch hod summoned his nobles to his assistance, 
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and they attended with a singular readiness. They did 
BO, however, for no patriotic purpose, but from a selhsli 
motive. James III. was a man with tastes unsuited 
• for a sovereign who had to rolo ovor so warlike and 
turbulent a race of people as the Scots then were, lie 
preferred litcratilro and the arts to war; and tlic society 
of men of letters, artists, and musicians, to tliat of his 
haughty and warlike, but chiefly illiterate, nobles. Ifo 
was surrounded by the former class of men; and even 
skilful artisans were admitted to his presence and shared 
bis smiles, ilis chief favourite was an architect, of the 
name of Cochrane, upon whom he bestowed the earl¬ 
dom of Mar. This man was intoxicated with his good 
fortune,and behaved with haughtiness and even insolenco 
to tho old nobility, who, in return, treated him as a 
vulgar upotart. His oatentatiou also excited thoir envy 
and hatred: he rodo about .attended by a body-guard of 
300 pereons, dressed in gorgeous uniforms, and armed 
with light battle-axes. His helmet of polished steel, 
richly inlaid with gold, was borne beforo him, in the 
Same manner as tho regal diadem is carried before a 
crowned prince. When not armed for tire battle-field, 
his usual ^:ostume was a liding-snit of black velvet; 
while a massive gold chain hung around his neck, and a 
hunting-horn, studded with jewels, was sluug across bis i 
shoulder. 

The object of the .Scottish nobles was to revenge 
fhemselves upon Cochnaoe and the other royal favour¬ 
ites, and then to seize the person of their king. They 
wero encamped at Lauder; and there they held a secret 
meeting in tho church, to decide upon tho manner in 
which they should accomplish their sinister purposes. 
Th^ determined to wreak their vengeance upon 
Cochrane; but ho was always so numerously attended, 
that it would be a dilBcult matter to proceed against 
him. Lord Grey, one of thohe noble conspirators, 
related to liis associates the fable of the mice, who 
decided that the best way to cseapo from the claws of j 
the cat would be to tie a hell round the neck of tho 
animal, the ringing of which would give notice of its 
approach. Tho mice declared tho proposition to be 
admirable; but there was one difficulty—who was to 
fasten tho bell round tho neck of the cat ? None of 
them were brave enough to undertake this dangiruus 
task, and the scheme consequently fell to the ground; 
The Karl of Angus, stepping forward, exclaimed, “ If 
that IS all, 1 will bell the cat!” This sp'ceeh, and the 
savag< act which soon followed it, gained for that, noble 
the popular surname of Archibald Bell-thc-Cat. While 
this dcbal<j*wa» going on, Cochrane himself entered >be 
church: hi Had hiaid of ike meeting, and, supposing 
It to be a copncil of war, came to join it. The Earl of 
Angus was us good as his word; ho was tho first to raise 
his hand uguiust the favourite. Snatching from Cochrane 


tho gold collar which bo wore arounH bis neck, bo ex¬ 
claimed, “ This is not fit for thee to wear; a rope would 
suit thee'better I ” Other insults, followed, and the 
savage nobles then bouigd the favourite, and dragged 
him nway to the bridge of Lauder to be hanged. When 
Cochrane saw that his fate was certain, he, wit]} a con« 
teniptiblo ostentation, almost incredible in a man in 
such a position, implored to be hanged with a silken 
cord; and told his assassins that they would find one 
among the hangings of his tent. This singular request 
was denied, and he was hanged with a rope made of 
horse-hair, which was considered a more than usually 
degrading mode of execution. His murder was followed 
by that of several other of the king’s favourites, whoso 
only crimo appears to have l>rcn, that, being men of 
humble extraction, they had contrived to win the smiles 
of their sovereign. 

King James was then carried by his nobles as a 
prisoner to Edinburgh Ca-itlc, tho roy.*:! army dis¬ 
banded, and the Duke of Gloucester and the traitor 
Albany were on tho eve of accompli«hing their purpose. 

I However, when the design of Albany and his English 
: compeer began to bo understood by tho SeottMi nobles, 
they trembled for tbo indepcndonco of their country. 
They then collected an army in earnest, and eventually 
a treaty was entered into, by which it was arranged 
that tlie Duke of Albany should lay down bis arm*, and 
become u true and faithful subject to his brother, and 
that be and all his followers should receive the royal 
pardon for their past treason. Tho king was then re¬ 
stored to lilierty; and tho Duke of Gloucester, finding 
‘that peace reigned again among tho Scots themselves, 
thought it prudent to retire with his army to England. 
King Edward was conciliated by a present of the town 
and castle of Ilcrwick; and thus this quarrel between 
England and Scotland, which bad promised a long and 
savage war, ended in nothing, except that the EngUsb 
had acquired that town. It is probable tlmt the con¬ 
test would have been renewed, but tlie career of Edward 
was now drawing to a close. 

Kccollecting the indirect way in which ho obtained 
the English crown, Edward was anxious to strengtheu 
the position of his ofispring by marrying Lis children 
into the groat royal families of Europe. Eacli one of 
his five daughters was contracted to a foreign prince, 
an heir to royalty; but such is the uncertainty of. 
Iiuman intentions, that none of these marriages ever 
took place. l!y the treaty of Picquiny it was arranged 
that the Prince Dauphin, the eldest son of Louis of 
France, was to marry the Princess Elizabeth, tlio eldest 
daughter of King Edward. This was tho allhincc upon 
which the latter sovereign had most set his heart, and 
it was now time that it should bo carried into effect. 
Louis, however, had no intention that such an event 
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•Lould ever take place: lie had euntiCQtod to it to mn 
the favour of Edwaid end aveit a war with England; 
but be bated the English king, and ho no longer fcaied 
a war. It was more to his intweot to marry his son to 
the daughter of Maximilian, tho Duke of Aubtiia ; and 
although the young lady was but three years old, she 
was contracted to tho French prince. 

When this news reached the ears of King Edward 
he felt himself tricked and insulted, and he was seized 
with a 6t of tho most violent pasbion. Ho swore that 
he would punish the old traitor, and cat ry such a war 
into Franco ns should exceed all the honors over felt by 
that country. He began to collect troops to cany this 
iicico intention into piacticc, but his prepatatiuns were 
luteiiuptcd by scvcte illucss. He was but in tho dower 
ofnuiihood; but bis constitution had been luined by 
diboipatiou. Tlic piogicss of bis disotder was rapid, 
and, in a few weeks after his first attack, he breathed 
his last. He died on the dlh of April, 11S.3, in tlie 
forty>sccoud ycai of hia age, and the twtiity>«ccund of 
his icign. Although his life had been chufly passed 
amidst scenes of bloodshed and treachery, he liccamo 
very devout at last, and eveu ordered tliat all peisons 
fiom whom bo had uujustly c\tuitcd money should be 
repaid out of the loyal tuasury. ^utv^ltllstandlag lus 
magiiificdicc and lu\ui> he dud pool, and his de<!iie 
was ucvei fiiHilicd by his sticcessoi; indeed, his extor¬ 
tions hid b((U bo numeioub th it its pe tf<.ct execution 
was impossible. Hewasbuiud in the uciv chapel at 
Windsor. 

Edwaid waa gifted with coiisideiahlo talents; but ho 
was a culd-luait< d,nieicilcss man. Kc never foigavo an 
enemy, and his icvingo was bitter and deadly: lio was 
btavc in wai, and not witliout military skill; but his 
biavery and bkill were far suipassed by hts cruelty. 
Ills tliiune wab built upon the bones of his people, and 
cimented with the blood of Ins nobles. His non heel 
ciiibhcd the Laucastiian paity into the dust; and many 
ofxtb adherents who escaped the swoid upon the field of 
battle, wero consigned by him to the axe of tho heads¬ 
man, Duiing tho eaily pait of his reign, ho was ; 
trcacheiouB, cxtoitionatc, and arhitraiy; but, as opposi¬ 
tion dis,ippeaicd, aud bo felt himself fit mly seated in 
the regal chair, he tclaxcd into a pleasure-loving, 
indolent, and seemingly amiable man. When pleased, 
his manners were affable and attiactive, and his condc- 
bccnsion and openness won tho attachment of all he 
conversed with. He was considered the handsomest 
man of his ago; hut duiing the latter part of his life 
ho got exceedingly coipulcnt. A curious anecdote is 
related about his good looks and giaoeful manners. On 
some occasions, ho appealed personally to his wealthy 
Buhjccts for money, undeT the title of benevolences. 
An eldcily widow, to whom he had applied in this 


manner, was so cliaimcd with his appearance, that she 
told him he should have £20 for tho sake of bis hand- 
Bomo face. Pleased with the compliment, the king 
kissed the old lady, upon which she doubled her dona¬ 
tion. Dcbides his five diughters, Edwaid left two sons 
•—Edwaid, Prince of Wale*-, his successoi, llien in hia 
thirteenth ycai; and Kichard, Duke of Yoik, in hia 
ninth. 


During tho reign of Edwaid IV. an event occurred 
which will ever he remembered with grateful joy by all 
reScctiQg mmds—an event which, though scatcely 
noticed at the time, amid the subsiding loarof political 
conteution and civil wai, was eventually to change the 
face of society, aud to elevate the chaiactcr of otn race. 
That event was the intioduction of TUB Are of Print- 
INO into England. 

Printing was not invented in England; and it is 
difilcult to say exactly where it was invented, or to 
whose tdhuts we owe that wonderful and creative art. 
As the GiCLian cities contended for tho honour of 
having givcu biith to Homer, so do tlioso of Gitmany 
for that of being the birthplace of the inventor of 
printing; and with icason, fur that gluiiuus art is 
woith all the epic poems that ever were wiitUn. In* 
(lc( d, it is itsilt a liuhlo poetical fact, that the wise 
thoughts which great men wiitc in bohtudo to exalt the 
viitue or add to the cumfoits of their icllow-cieatures, 
should he multiplied by tho uatuial magic of that 
vvingtd inachiiic, tho printing-picss, a thousand tbou- 
sind timt^, and read at the same moment by the 
luhabitauts of diffcirnt contiucnts, between whom io\( 
almost measuiiless tracts of ocean. 

It is said that the fiist idea of this siiiprising art, so 
simple in itself, but so sublime in its lesults, came from 
the East, aud that the Chinese piactised a rude kind of 
printing as early as tho year 930. But it consisted 
mciely in obtaining impicssions fiom Icttcis caived 
on wooden blocks, and boio scaiecly any icscmblance 
to the mode fiist piactiscd in Europe duiing tho 
fifteenth century. Piintiug, as now used, seems to be 
a Qeiman invention ; though the town of Haarlem, in 
Holland, as well as those oi Mentz and Straabuig, in 
Germany, lay claim to have been tho biithplace of its 
originator. The people ot Haarlem say, that, before 
the year 1441, one of their citizens, named Lawrence 
Coster, invented tho art, and brought it to perfection 
by using cast-mctal types; and that one hia servants 
robbed him of his materials and his secreQ and having 
escaped to Mentz, there assumed the meiit^ of the in¬ 
vention, aud revealed it to John Qutteuherg. This 
aeeouut is not ceilain, and some writers state it to be 
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n fiction. However tbai may be, to Gulionberg 
generally Ojioribed llie merit of being tbe inventor of 
the art of printing. In 1443, he, together with John 
• Fui>t, ur Faui^t, a rich citizen of IMeiitz, and Peter 
Sehooffer, a poor Bcholar, first put it into practice. 
Guttcuberg invented the mode of printing with letters 
or typo carved out of wood. This was a iroublosomo 
and expeueive process, and Schoufier bad tbo ingenuity 
to devise tbe means of casting type in a mould. Fust, 
or Faust, was so delighted with this improvement, that 
ho gave the scliolar his daughter for a wife. Like most 
of the benefactors of tbo world, Guttenberg met with 
ingratitude. He was persecuted by tbo priests,* wbo 
suspected him of magic, and by those wbo bad bitborto 
lived by copying books, bccanse they trembled for 
their trade. For somo reason, with wliioli wo aro un¬ 
acquainted, his own partners turned against him; be 
was deprived of his property by litigation, and com¬ 
pelled to abandon bis native city. Aflor many years 
of exile he returned to Meutz, and died there in 1468. 
Posterity has done him that justice which was denied 
by bis contemporaries. During the present century, a 
magnificent statue, by the sculptor Tborwaldscn, has 
been erected at Meutz, in honour of bis memory.—Tbo 
connection of (Juttenberg, as well as Scbmffcr and 
Faust, with Mentz, and not with Strasburg, is well 
established: but the people of the latter cily declare 
that the art was first practised there, and not at Mentz. 

Thirty years after printing bad been in use in (icr- 
many, it was brought into England by William Ca.xton, 
A few biographical facts respecting a man who rendered 
so va>t a service to his country, will be iuteresUng to 
^ho^reader. Nut that ho was a man of gigantic powers 
of mind or dazzling talents; fur those lie certainly did 
not possess; but because good fortune, added to a sound 
judgment and remarkable industry, enabled him to 
render an incalculable and imperishable service to bis 
country. 

C'axton was bom in tbo Weald of Kent, about tbe 
year 1412; and, after receiving tbe usual scanty educa¬ 
tion bestowed upon lads in that distracted and un¬ 
lettered time, was apprenticed to an eminent mercer, 
named Hubert Large, llo won tbe confidcnco of bis 
iimster, who, at bis death, left him a legacy of tUlrty- 
funr marks- a fonsidcrabic ^um at that period. His 


sobriety and intelligence induced the Mercers' Company 
to appoint him as tboir agent in Holland, Zealand, and 
Hrabant; and he passed twenty-tbroo years of bis life 
in this responsible employment. During that time be 
rose to some distinction; for in tbe year 1464, be was 
joined in a commission with a person named JRobert 
Wbctohill, to arrange a treaty of commerce between 
King Edward and the Duke of Burgundy. Shortly 
afterwards, tbo Princess Margaret of York, Edward’s 
sister, was married to the duke, and Caxton received 
some appointment in tbo household. While in her 
service be translated a French book, called tho IHstovy 
of Troy^ for which tbo duchess baudsomoly rewarded 
him, though she blamed him fur bis inaccurate Knglisl), 
and undertook to correct it for him. Cuxion excused 
himself for not writing bis nalivo language with pro- 
cibioQ because be bad been so long abroad. In tho 
introduction to this work, he says, that at the time of 
finishing it, bis eyes ** wero dimmed with over-muck 
looking on tbo white paper; that his courage was not 
so prone and ready to labour as it bad been; and that 
ago was creeping on him daily, and cnfoobling all bis 
body. That be bad practised and learnt, at his great 
charge and czponso, to ordain this said book in print, 
after the manner and form as we there see it; and that 
it was not written with pen and ink as other hooks he.” 

Very little is known of Caxtun; bis biography is 
rather a skeleton than a living portrait; tbo dry bones 
are there, but not tbo form and roundness of tbo limbs, 
with tbe glow of life and vital fire of thought. Even 
the period at which he returned to bis native country 
cannot bo ascertained with any certainty; but it is 
supposed that ho came back in 1471, and hronglit with 
him tbe art of printing. How ho became acquainted 
with it is also a mystery, for it was carried on in secret, 
and guarded with a rigid jealousy. Bat we know that 
he did learn tbo scciet, that he did bring it homo with 
him, and that be set up a printing-press in tbe Almonry, 
near Westminster Abbey. During tbo remainder of his 
life be continued translating foreign works into English, 
and printing them with great rapidity. His death is 

supposed tu have occurred in the year 1491 or 1492._ 

Peace be to tbe ashes, and bonutir to the memory, of 
that worthy old citizen 
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IIK j<?alaui>y wliicli many of tbc old nobility 
boro to the quoen of Kdward IV, and licr 
relations bad never been forgotten; and 
feelings of opposition were entertained on 
each tide. On Ills dealh-bed the late king 
lia<l summoned the leaders of both parties to his pre- 
ECttco, and implored them to bo rrconeilcd, and to unite 
their efforts to euKtain the gnvernmoiit, and promote 
Ibo prosperity of his foiu Tlio promise wus readily 
given j but after the death of the king it was jn-^t as 
readily broken; and these feuds, as 7*blward had feared, 
led to the ruin of hi^a family, 

hMward V,, though ranked among the kings of Eng- 
laud, was not, strietly epeuking, one of its sovereigns, 
bcean^e ho never went through tlie ccicinony of ootona* 
lion, or possesfied a vcstigi^ of the rtjyal power, Tliih im*- 
foitunato young prince, who was only twelve years and 


a-half old at the time of hii^ fat her's rlcuth, retained 
the shadow of royalty for scarcely three months, anti 
was then set aside by Lis ambitious and treaehcrous 
uncle, Kieliard, Duko of tUoucester, U may rather be 
said that the erown hovered over the licad of young 
Edward than that he wore it; and happier would it 
have been for liim had lie been the son of a citizen, and 
not tlio heir of a niomuclu 

At the time of Edward's death the young prineo was 
residing with his tinele, Earl Eivers, at Jjiidlow fahtle, 
and the Duke of Gloucester was with his army, still in 
the marches of Scotland, The duke was a wicked, de¬ 
signing, ambitious man, posscsi^ed of great talents, but 
crafty and cruel, and ono who feared neither (iod nor 
man. He had all the vices of hifi family, with some 
additional onea of bis own. Yet ho concealed them 
bencaili a grave, quiet deportment, and made great 
pretences to morality and religion. From tho moment 
that ho heard of the death of his brother, bo ca&t bis 
eyes upon the crown, and resolved that no ob^^taele 
which could bo Mibdued by craft or violence should 
keep it from him. Ills design was not only difticuU, 
but seemed to bo impossible, for four lives stood between 
the throne and him—the two sons of tho late king, and 
tho eon and daughter of tbo murdered Duko of Clarence, 
But Richard was not u man to bo deterred by obataclcs 


Fuch as tbeso. 

At first, however, be proceeded with great caution, 
and with bis customary duplicity. Ou receiving tbo 
Dewy of his brother’s death, be rode to York, aocem- 

2 F 


panied by GOO knights and esquires in mourning, where 
he induced all the nobles and gentry to swear fealty to 
bis nepheW) Edward V, IIo abo wrote a Utter to tho 
widowed queen, a&buring her of bis affeclion to bertelf, 
and hi^ loyalty to her son. The motherly anxiety of 
Eliza bet b made her, nofwif hstanding, take every pre¬ 
caution for tlie safety of the young king; and she wrote 
to her brother, Earl Kivorh, to bring him np to London 
with an rscoit of 2,000 hor.se soUlien'?, This measure 
was vehemently opposed by those members of tbo 
council who disliked tlie qnecii: the chi if among them 
being the Duko of Buckingham and Lord Hastings, 
They feared that Fueh a force would give too much 
authority to their livaN, and said that it would pro¬ 
bably lead to a renewal of the civil war, I-#ord Hastings 
threatened to leave tho coiineiL and di'paVt to his 
government at Calais; other iioblcmeu were equally 
violent. The Duke of Gloucester was applied to; and 
as ho repn‘'i 111 rd that an aimed force might create a 
S'piiit of distrust and promote disturbances, the qiiefn- 
motlier was reluctantly compelled to abandon her in ten- 
liou, Sim tlnn pent anothfr me.stage to licr brother, 
desiring him to bring the young king to London with 
no further rt tinue than was nerrs-aiy for Gjt '^upport of 
his dignity. *So attended, Kdwanl, with his uncle, Earl 
Rivers, his half-bndiier, Sir Rieluird Giey, and 
Thomas Vaughan, left Ludlow on thr' 21th of ApiiU 
Gloucester rodo with his followers from York to 
Northampton, where lie waited for the anival of lua 
nephew, with the assumed intention of lumself following 
him to London. Earl Rivers, however, to prevent con¬ 
fusion by the meeting of tlio two trains, sent tlic young 
king on by another road through Stouey-St rat ford, a 
town about ton mites disluiil, and nearer the metropolis. 
Still, to prevent any misunderstauding, the rail, accom¬ 
panied by Lord Grey, rode hack and apolog^'^ed to tbo 
Duko of Gloucester. He ivcriv(d them with great 
politeness, and insisted tliat both of them should 
with him, Tliey consented to do so, and, shortly after 
wards, the party recriv^d an addition in tho persou 
tbo Duke of Buckingham, who arrived at Northam^ 
attended by 3i)0 armed liorsomeu. Tbo nobler 
tbo evening of tbo 2J)th of April together in a 
manner: Gloucester waa aU*Bmiles, wit, and^d 
for that subtle man bad a singular charn)^ 
tion whenever ho pleased to exert it: 
terrible creation of fiction, he could/ 

f 
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flciwcr, ami h* the: bcrpeut under That 

High! hr had a HrprntV part to act; fur lung after Eail 
luul ijord (irey, tlic Ijrutlier and bun of the 
.quutn-inotliciv had retired unbuspectingly to rcbt^ he 
h^it up with hib accoiuplicc, Buckingham^ plot ting their 
dcbimctioD, 

Tlie next morning the whole parly i»tjt out to join the 
young king at »St<Juey-Strafturd; Gloucester unci Buck¬ 
ingham riding bido by sido with Kivera and Grey, and 
wearing falbc smiles upon thrir crafty fdcea. The in- 
btant they cidcicd (ho (own, and the young king waa 
within thiir jxuvir, they changed their manner ^ and 
Gluuecbter alnuplly charging itivcib and Grey with 
c&trangjog the altcctiuns of his nephew, caused tliem, 
logrilicr with Sir Thomas Vaughan and Sir Kichard 
Ilawsi', to bo arrei>tcd and bent in custody to Puntcfract 
Castle. Gloiiccder, niter this imjuftt and treacherous 
net, pH M n(4 d himself before his ntphevv with every 
dunuijstiation of inspect and afti ctioo, *ind tiicd to 
satisfy him .d>ont the arrest of bis uiielo and half- 
brotluT, AUhougli much giicwd, the }uung king was 
helphs^, and cuulil nuf rcsibt, especially as tilouccster 
had dibcliai^i'd all his ether at(t nd.rutb; indeed, from 
t)jis hour until that of his death, the unhappy prince 
was in realily a prisoner in the hands of his suhtlo 
uncle. 

V lieu the queen-iiiothc r received news of thorio strange 
]proceeding-^, she lied in great alarm to the timetuary at 
Westminster, taking lier st^eond son, the little Duko of 
Volk, and her five (laughters, with her. She was iilled 
with ulaiiu for her family, and with subpieion of 
Gloucester nnd his assoi Sales. The Archbishop of York 
went to cuiiifort and alhi^e her; and ho dtdivured a 
kindly let(t r from Lord Jlastmgs. Klwabcth had not 
lurgutteu the icecut f[narrel sho had with that uoble- 
man, and she bitterly ex claimedA woe worth him, 
for he is one of them that gocth about to dcbtroy me 
and my blued ! 'Ihi* perplexed archbishop, who knew 
not what to ihi, ami v\lio shared too much in tho fears of 
the (piccn to be able to allay them, rather strangely 
answered, “JWadam, be of gimd cheer; lor I promise 
you that if they crown any ether king than your son, 
wlnnn they have now with the in, wc fcliall, on tho 
morrow", crowu his brother, whom you have here with 
yon/' 

But though Elizabeth and her party were alarmed at 
the arrest of Earl Eivers and the others^ the peoiilo 
guncraUy weie greatly pleased at it; and Gloucester 
was netived with lend acclamations when ho entered 
liu' city of rjiipdou with the young king* Indeed, many 
uftlioino^t woilhy and weilfhy citizius looked up to 
him as the only man who was able, by his counsels, to 
preserve tbo tranquillity uf I ho kingdom* When ho 
aud the young king approached, the mayor, the sheriffs 


nud the aldermen, arra^^ed in scarlet, togolhor with 500 
other citizens, dressed in violet, and all of them mounted 
on horseback, rode forth to meet tlietn* They entered 
London on the 4th of May* Edward was conducted to 
tho Tower, as tlie place wlicro he would bo tho safest; 
and tho 22ud of June was fixed fur his coronation* Tho 
Tower was not, as it after wards became, a fortress and 
prison only; at that time it was also used as a royal 
palace* 

A great council was assembled; and as the king was 
nut of ago, it was necessary to appoint a regent or guar¬ 
dian to carry on the business of the government. Every¬ 
thing seemed to point to the able l)ukr of Gloucester 
as tho fittest poraou to fulfil this office, and he was 
accordingly chosen protector of the kingdom. Ilia 
activity in this position was remarkable; aud he at¬ 
tended to buNincss from early Gil late* For some reason 
the council was divided, and the greater part met at 
Iticburd’a house, in Crosby Place, while tho others 
assembled at the Tower; amongst the latter was the ac¬ 
complished, but bitter-miuded Lord Hastings. Uichard 
was very desirous to win tins nobleman over to assist 
him iu his design upon the crown; aud he set a lawyer, 
named Catesby, to sound him on tho subject. Though 
Hastings disliked tlio tpiecn, and triumphed in tho 
arrest of Earl Kivers and Lord Grey, yet ho was true to 
the children of the lute kiug, with whom be had lived 
on terms of friendly confidence. Finding that he could^ 
not win the powerful Hastings to his purpose, Itichard 
instantly resolved upon his ruiu, which he soon accom¬ 
plished iu the following startling and romautic way* 

On the 13th of June, tho protector, as Ulouecstcr 
was now called, unexpectedly entered the chamber in 
the Tower, wlicre Hastitigs and tbo minority of tho 
council were sitting, and took his seat amongst them. 
Ho was such a master of deceit that ho could coneeaL 
the most murderous design under a smiling face and an 
appearance of gaiety. On tho present occasion he was 
not only cheerful but merry; and, after talking mirth¬ 
fully with the grave men assembled there, be turned to 
the venerable Bishop of Ely, and exclaimed, “My lord, 
you have very good btrawherriea in your garden in 
I Holborn; I request you let us have a mess of them*” 
if Very gladly, my lord,” answered the bishop; “ would 
to God I had somo better thing as ready to your 
pleasure as that I ” The strawl>erries were sent for, aud 
tho protector, excusing himself for awhile, left the 
chamber, still apparently in the cheerful state of mind 
iu which ho entered it- 

After an hour or so ho returned with a clouded and 
anxious face, and sat down frowning and biting his lips* 
fjuddeuly ho asked what those persons deserved who 
had been plotting against bis lifo? The council was 
astonished; but, after a momentary pause, Lord 
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IlaRtings replied, that they deserved to be put to death 

as traitors: 

“Thoao traitors,” answered the protector, “aro tliat 
sorceress, my brotlier’a wife? and Jane Shore, his 
mihtresa, with others their associates; see how they 
have wasted my body by their incantations and witch¬ 
craft f” As lie said this, the cunning duke bared his 
left arm to the elbow, and showed it all shrunk and 
witherf (1. This was not the result of witchcraft, aa he 
impudently pretended, but a natural imperfection.with 
which he had been always afflicted, as his auditors very 
well kneWp Every one was aware that this strange ac¬ 
cusation was merely an excuse for some quarrel, and the 
members of the council scarcely knew what to say, 

Hastings again broke the silence, and said, doubt- 
ingly, ** Certainly, my lord, if they have so heinously 
done, they he wortliy heinous punishment/'—Winitl" 
cried (ho protector in a furious passion, “do you reply 
to me with your ifs and your ands 1 I tell thee that 
t boy have done so; and that I will make good upon thy 
body, traitor P’ Then striking the table with his fist, 
the chainbur was instantly filled with armed men. All 
was consternation, and the duke, raising hig voice and 
fixing his keen glance on the astonished Hastings, con- 
tiimiHl—“I arroht thee, traitor!” “ Wimt, me, tny 
lord?” exclaimed that nobleman, who believed himself 
to bland high in the estimation of Gloucester. “ Yes, 
thee, trait or 1” was the answer; and Hastings was in¬ 
stantly seized by the guards. “Away with him!” said 
Gloucester; “for, by St- Paul, I will not to dinner 
until I sea his head off 1” 

The unfortunate noldcman was dragged into the 
Tower Green, and instantly Imheaded on a log of wood 
which chanced to lay there. During the confusion 
which ensued when the guards first rushed into the 
chainhor, one of them, as if by mistake, aimed a blow 
at Lord Stanley with a biitle-axe, which would have 
killed him instantly had ho not tbrunk from it and 
fallen beneath the table. Quick as ho was, however, bo 
was slightly wounded- It was not struck in error; 
Stanley was suspected by the Duko of Gloucester of ' 
being no friend to him, and he therefore would willingly ; 
have had him despatched. But Stanley was a cunning 
man, and he contrived afterwards even to deceive the 
acute Gloucester, and obtain his confidence; bul:, for 
the present, he, together with the Bishop of Ely and 
tho Archbishop of York, was arrested and confined in a 
dungeon in the Towen 

Ten days after Lord Hastings had been thus shame¬ 
fully and illegally executed, another tragedy took place 
ut Pontefract Castle. Lord Rivers, the queen's brother, 
TiOrd Grey, her son. Sir Tliomaa ^^auglian and Sir 
Richard Hawse, favourite attendants of the young king, 
were taken from coufinement and publicly beheaded; 


or, to speak more justly, murdered in tho broad light of 
day. Gloucester bad accused tliem of plottmg to effect 
his death; but he knew his accusation to he so infamous 
and unfounded, that he did not even dare to bring them * 
to trial. Unheard and uncondeinned, tbeso unfortunate 
men were sent to ignominious, blood-stained graves, 
because the am4itious diiko know them to he loyal to 
their young sovereign. This execution was conrlricfcd 
by a villanoua partisan of Glouoostor's, Sir Rk-bavd 
Ratcliffe, a man whom a writer living near that period 
described as being “short and rudo in speech, and as 
far from pity as from all fuar of God,” 

To give a colour to his accusation of Ifastings, 
Gloucester ordered the goods of Jano Shore to be 
seized, and she herself to bo summoned before the 
council to answer a charge of sorcery and witchcriilt, 
Jano Shore was a beautiful, intelligent, and amiable, 
though erring woman. She had been married, wliilo 
very young, to a wealthy citizen, whom tiho accepted 
from no feeling of love, but to gratify the wishes of her 
parents. Unhappily for her peace and good name, she 
attracted tho notice of tho wanton King Edward, Ho 
was struck with her grace and accomplislimeiiL^, and she 
was dazzled by the attentions of the handsome monarch; 
tho result was, that she deserted the home of Iirr hus¬ 
band to become tho mistress of lior king. Conduct bko 
this admits of no apology; but still, Jane was likt d and 
respected in spite of her sinful conneclion. She was 
loved by the king, and employed her influence to softi n 
his fierce temper, and induced him to pardon many 
whom he had resolved to punish. She was ever ready 
to protect the oppressed and to relievo (he poor; and 
her henevolence and generosity won for her the attach¬ 
ment of the people. She liad ono great fault and many 
virtues; and might bo compared to a lovely garden, 
full of rare flowers, rich fruit, and grateful fountaiuf!, 
hut in tho midst of which stood the dealli-distilling 
poison-tree of the desert, ^ 

The unscrupulous members who formed Glonecster’s 
council did not require mifch evidence on which to con¬ 
demn an accused person to severe punishment, or mn 
to death; but they could find no evidence at all against 
Jano Shore, and they were jnst enough to say so. The 
protector was, however, determined to punish her, and 
ho directed the Bishop of London to make her do pen¬ 
ance for her immoral life. Jane was thereforo com¬ 
pelled to walk barefooted through the city, wrapped in 
a white sheet, and carrying a lighted taper to denote 
her shame. 

Gloucrster’s object in ibis cruelty was to parade his 
own pretended morality, ariH drag to light tho vicca of 
bis buried brother, whom it suited his dark schemes to 
calumniate and revile. All Jane's property had been 
seized by the hypocritical protector j and there is an old 
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etorw Ihat ho t'aii.'.rd her to be thru&t out into tlie 
Ptn ot-s nnd forbade any one, on pain of tkath, to relieve 
her wantii, until at lengib ahe died in a ditch in the 
r MiburbR of the city, from hunger and sickness; hence, 
wo arc told by some writers, arose the name of that 
part of tho east of London we now call Hlioreditch, 
This is a traditional error. Stow, writing about 1596 
or 1598, Raya, **Rocrflditch was so called moro than 400 
yoara ago, as I can prove by record,” Jane Shore at¬ 
tained a great age ; being alive in the reign of Henry 
VIir,, when Sir Thama!> Jloio mf^ntioned licr in terms 
of high commendation. It is not known when or where 
she died. 

The protector desired to get the young Duke of York, 
as well as lii^ royal brother, into bis power ; and ho re- 
presented to the council that the queen’s fours wore an 
insult to him, and it was necessary tho young princo 
should attend the ceremony of his brother's coronation. 
Ho even proposed to take tho prince from his moflior 
by force, if she would not yield him without it j and ho 
argued, that, by doing so, ho should not be violating tho 
Blind uary of the church, as this ecclesiastical privilege 
was only intended to give protection to urdmppy meu 
perficcuted for Ituur debts or crimes, imd was entirely 
usclesa to the young prince, who did not lie under tho 
burden of cither. 

Cardinal Ttourchier, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Archbi&hop of Yoik, were shocked at this rea¬ 
soning, and would not permit the sanctuary to be pro¬ 
faned ; but they undertook to persuade the queen to 
deliver tho young princo to them. After great hesita¬ 
tion, on tho 16lh of June she entrusted her child to 
their charge. She never behold him again ; and, at the 
moment of parting, a pre^^entiment seemed to strike her 
that this would bo the case. Tenderly embracing him, 
sho burst into a passionate fit of tears*, and bade him 
farewell for ever. The were affected by tho 

scene, but they did not ^bnvo her feais; for tliey were 
good men, and quite ignorant of the murderous de^iigns 
of liicliaid. 

The Duke of Y-'irk lrn]g(id ill flic ''ron-or with bi'* 
brother, and then their ci.ill} uikIc !vn^>llicr 

.'Ceiic in fbe dark iragedy be had in liautL lb* spread 
reports among the people that his nephew^ were illegi¬ 
timate, and could not tliereforo legally succeed to i lie | 
crown: ho said lhal, before his late brother’s mauiage | 
with Elizabeth Orcy, the queen-mother, he had been | 
privately mnnied to another lady, Eleanor Talbot, a 
dj^ughtcr of the Earl of Shrewsbury; in consequence, 
the second “inarruigo was void, and the children not 
honourably born in wedlock/' 

This reported marriago of the late king with tlie 
lA*ly Eleanor Talbot was never pruwd, and was pro¬ 
bably an idle invention, ari^^ing from somo familiarity j 


between them. But Gloucester went far as to engage 
a popular preacher, named Dr, Shaw, to declare in a 
sermon, which he delivered at St, Paul’s Cross on the 
22nd of June, that this xfSLS the case, and that, as tho 
children of tho Duko of Clarence were excluded from 
the throne on account of their father’s treason, tho 
Duko of Gloucester tvas tho only true lioir of royalty 
remaining. Tho political preacher took for bis text tho 
following verse from Iho wisdom of Solomon ;—** The 
multiplying brood of tho ungodly bhall not thrive, nor 
take deep rooting from bastard slips.” Dr< Shaw, who 
was a bold, dishonest man, not only declared that the 
royal princes were illegitimate, but that their father, 
the late king, himself was so. The mother of that mon¬ 
arch was yet living, and known to be a princess of irre- 
proachabln character; but no calumny was too mon- 
Btrous for this veual preachcn Having heaped all tlie 
odium ho could upon the members of the royal family', 
tho Duke of Gloucester excepted, ho exclaimed, Ih^- 
hohl this excellent prince, the express imago of his no bio 
father, the genuine descendant of the Itouso of York; 
bearing no loss in tbo virtues of his mind, than in the 
features of his countenance, tho character of tho gallant 
Richard, onco your hero and favourite; he alone is cn- 
tillcd to j'our allcgtanco: He must deliver you from tho 
dominion of all intruders ; ho alone can restore the lo^t 
glory and honour of tho nation,” 

It bad been previou^y arranged between the duke 
and tho preacher, that aa the latter spoke these wonls, 
Gloucester should appear among tho crowd, who it was 
expected would raise a shout of “Long live King 
Richard! ” But the duko did not arrive in time; tho 
preacher had to repeat that part of his discourse, and 
then the words fell tamely upon the ears of tho people. 
Instead of the expected shout of enthusiasm, tliero was 
a perplexed silence; the citizens were amazed,and somo 
were disgusted; and tho bailed duke, protending to be 
angry at what Dr, Shaw had said, rodo away. 

Richard, though bitterly disappointed, was not dis 
couraged, and ho employed another agent to effect his 
purpose. Ho wanted a recognition by tlio people of hN 
pn irnded chdni to tlic rromi; and if were gi\cn 
b) ever /o MiHill a ajitiuiily of Ihnn, he was prrpaiod ia 
eoDbtruo it as a williiig net of tho wholo nation. His 
fellow-conspirator, the Duke of Buckingham, who pos- 
fesi^cd some talent as an oraior, on the 24th of June 
addressed the citizens at Guildhall upon GloucesterV 
titlo to the throne. Ho described tho duko as a wise, 
religious prince, declared the children of the late King 
Edward to bo illegitimate, and asked tho assembled 
multitude, if they would not havo Richard for their 
sovereign ? Again was it expected that they would cry 
“ God Rave King Richard I ” but again this expectation 
was disappointed, and iho citizens gazed at each other 
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in rilent wonder. Man; of them were inclined to 
fevoor Oloueester i but they were not prepared to desert 
their young king, and they wanted time td oonsider the 
matter. * 

Buckingham turned to the Lord Mayor, and asked ; 
him the reason of the silence. The mayor, who was a 
brother of Dr. Shaw, the preacher, and a favourer of 
Richard’s pretensions, answered Buckingham, that per¬ 
haps the citizens did not understand him. Then the 
duke repeated his discourse in different language, 
urged the siime arguments as before, and concluded by 
again asking the question as to whether they would 
havo Richard for their king? Still tho citizens re¬ 
mained silent, or conversed together in low whispers; 
and the mayor told the duke that they were not used 
to be addressed by any one but the recorder, and did 
not understand how to answer a person of his high rank. 
The recorder was, therefore, called upon to repeat tho 
particulars of the duke’s speech; but that officer took 
care to express nothing of himself, and said that he 
merely recapitnlatod tbe observations of tho Duke of 
Buckingham. Tho citizens, as before, preserved 
silence, and the duko then said, *‘Thia is wonderful 
obstinacy. Express your meaning, my friends, one way 
or other. When wo apply to you on this occasion, it 
is merely from the regard which wc bear to you. The 
Lords and Commons havo sufficient authority, without 
your consent, to appoint a king; but I rc(]uirc you 
here to declare, in plain terms, whether or not you will 
have tho Duke of Gloucester for your sovereign ? 

After all this extreme urging, a few poor people 
threw up their caps and cried out, Long live King 


Richard I ” Buckingham, who saw that nothing more 
could bo done, thanked them aud retired. . 

Two days after, tbe Duke of Buckiogbaqj, and some 
other nobles who were favourable to Riobard’s preten¬ 
sions, together with tbe Lord Mayor and a deputation 
of the citizens, waited upon him at Bajnard’s Castle, 
and entreated him to accept tho crown. The wily con¬ 
spirator protend^ to be alarmed, and at first refused to 
see them. Buckingham understood this very well, and 
would not bo satisfied with tho refusal. Ho and the 
deputation were then admitted, and an address was 
presL'uted to Richard, to induce him to comply with 
their wishes. Tlic hypocritical Gloucester declared that 
1)0 was a man of no ambition; that ho was strongly 
attached to his nephews, and determined to presorvo 
tbe crown for them. This opposition had been arranged 
between him and Buckingham beforehand, as it was 
thought it would give a better appearance if the pro¬ 
tector did not yield too suddenly. Tho former then, 
addressing Richard, said, ** The free people of England 
will never be ruled by a base-born prince; and if you, 
the lawful heir, refuse the crown, they know where to 
find another who will gladly accept it.” Gloucester 
pretended to be couvincetl: under such circumstances, 
he said it was bts duty to submit to tbe will of tho 
people, and to accept tbe crown; and as they would 
have him to he their sovereign, he would take upon 
himself the duties of that c1ev.ated office. 

This strange sceno occurred on the 26tb of June, 
1483, and the brief reign, as it is called, of Edward V. 
was over. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

TUB BEIOW or BtCnAIiD TUB THIKU.—.l.O. 1183 — 1485. 


f the fith of July, the erafly Duke of 
Gloucc'ter was crowned at Westminster a- 
King Richard HI. Ko one opposed the 
ceremony—a great body of prelates and 
nobles attended—tho people cheered their 
new king, and tho princes in the Tower seemed to bo 
forgotten. If their just claim were mentioned, it was 
in whispers and retired places, not in tho open streets 
or in tho presence of strangora.' Richard’s queen, Anne, 
was crowned with him. This lady was tbe second 
daughter of tbe great Earl of Warwick, and the widow 
of Queen Margaret’s son, Prince Edward of Lancaster, 
of whose death, as we have shown, different accounts 


ar.' It would liaA'C been mo^t sirange .and uu- 

natinal if Anne had accepted fiir Iter second hu«>baud 
a man whose bauds were reputed to have been stained 
with the blood of her firat ; and thi.s marriage renders 
it more probable, therefore, that the statement that the 
unfortunate prince was killed on tho field of battle, was 
tho true one. 

After the coronation, Richard showered rewards and 
honours upon his partisans. To tbe Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham he gave the princely estate belonging t» tbe earldom 
of Hereford, timdo him constable of the kingdom, and 
governor of all the royal castles in Wales. Lord 
Howard was created Duko of Norfolk; and bis son. Sir 
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Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey; Lord Love! was 
, advanced to the dignity of viscount; and oven Lord 
Stanley, who had so lately been confined in the Tower, 
' was not only set at liberty, but received into favour, 
and made steward of the royal household. Bichard 
then charged his nobles to preserve peace and justice 
in their several counties, and to piiniah crime and 
disorder. Though ho had obtained tho regal power 
unjustly enough, it seemed as if ho intended to use it 
with wisdom and moderation. Soon after liis corona¬ 
tion ho began a rnyal progress through Ihe coiinfry, 
everywhere graciously receiving petitions and remedy¬ 
ing abuses. The people were pleased with tliis atten¬ 
tion on tho part of their king, and cheered him as a 
friend and benefactor; indeed, so much enthusiasm was 
excited at York, that, to gratify the inhabitants of that 
city, Richard had bis coronation performed over again. 
Apart from tho cruelties to which ambition led him, 
Richard was not a bad ruler; but usurpers liave gene¬ 
rally tried, by a just and moderate government, to 
obtain popularity among their people. Nor was bo in 
all things a bad man. He was grateful and true to 
those who*scrve<l him; and, I\aving punished those who 
sought to drive him from his high position, ho did not 
evince any feelings-of revenge towards their represen¬ 
tatives: in several instances, on tho contraiy, his 
conduct to those persons was characterised by great 
generosity. Had ho been a private man, tlicro is reason 
to believe that Richard would have been just and 
generous; and, ns a soveieigu, his acute intellect and 
resolute will enabled him to rule wisely; but ho 
hesitated at no crime, however heinous, if necessary to 
maintain bis regality. 

Though crowned king, and thongfa apparently in high 
favour with the people, he was uneasy about the rights 
of the princes ho had deposed. They were helpless 
and passive enough then; but it would probably lie 
otherwise as they approached towards manhood. Be¬ 
sides, tho queen-mother had numerous friends; and 
many parties were organised to rcstoro her sous to 
liberty, and place Prince Edward on tho throne. 
Richard soon obtained information of tho secret plot¬ 
tings, and he resolved to frustrate tliom by putting tlie 
unhappy boys to dealli. For this purpose he scut a 
message to 8ir Robert Brackenbury, tho governor of 
the Tower, commanding him, in some manner, to 
execute the shocking design. Brackenbury was a man 
of too much humanity and honour, and he refused 
obedience to tho murderous mandate. The usurper 
sodfi found*some more complying person; and Sir 
James Tjrrel, his Master ol' tho Horse, undertook to 
deprive Edward and his brother of life, Richard seut 
pyrrol' to the Tower with a commission, by which 
Bi>wkinbury svas to deliver to him the keys and com¬ 


mand of that fortress for the space of four-and-tweniy 
liours. The governor understood the meaning of this 
Hark order ; hut he had no power to refuse obedience, 
or to interfere in what ho guessed would follow. 

Much mystery hangs over this gloomy transaction; 
but it is supposed that one night, in the August follow¬ 
ing Richard’s coronation, Tyrrel arrived at the Tower, 
bringing with him two strong ruffians; named Miles 
Forrest and John Bighton. Tyrrel stood at the door 
while tho two latter stealthily entered the chamber 
where the two princes slept, and smothered them with 
the piilow and bed-clothes. Ho noise accompanied 
this midnight atrocity—the hapless sufferers wore un¬ 
able to call for assistance; a few brief struggles, and 
the subtle spirit of life was extinguished. The ruffians 
then beckoned in their employer. Tyrrel entered the 
cliamber, and gazed for a few moments upon tho lifeless 
bodies of thoso who, but a few months before, had been 
the cherished and happy children of a king. He then 
commanded his villanous attendants to carry the dead 
princes to tho bottom of a ilight of steps, and bury 
them deep in the ground, under a heap of stones. 
Richard rewarded the murderers, and Tyrrel became a 
great favourite with him; but there is a more powerful 
and awful judge of tho deeds of men than the kings 
whoso sceptres arc so often dipped in the blood of the 
innocent; and in the next reign Tyrrel perished upon 
the scaffold. Retribution commonly waits upon crime, 
as does tho shadow upon the dial. 

The Duke of Buckingham, lately so warm in the 
service of Richard, had turned against him, and joined 
a secret conspiracy for restoring tho young king, 
bklward V., to tho throne. The reasons for this con¬ 
duct ore not very clear; but Buckingham seems to 
have been dissatisfied with the rewards Richard had 
bestowed upon him. The king had been liberal: it is 
difficult for princes, however, to satisfy those powerful 
subjects who have helped to place them on their thrones. 
Still Buckingham’s sudden change is unaccountable, 
unless we suppose him to have been a man of a capri¬ 
cious teniper. .Whatever were his motives, he joined 
a conspiracy against Richard; and called upon all 
Englihlimen to aid him in restoring the rightful prince 
to the throne. 

It is very likely that Richard would have kept the 
murder of tho princes a secret; but when he heard of 
these attempts to restore Edward, ho proclaimed that 
the unhappy lad and his brother were dead, and left 
people to think what tjtey pleased. Ho knew that 
men's opinions could not raise the dead; and he trusted 
that the dark rumours which were circulated re.specting 
tho young princes would soon be forgotten. He was 
mistaken ; the conspirators were, indeed, baffled for a 
time; but tho disgust of the nation was excited, and a 
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feeling of oxirem^ dislike arose against him in the 
tnlods of the people. Defeated in the object of restor- 
ing the murdered Edward, the conspirators cast their 
eyes upon a penon distantly ^nnectod with the royal 
family, and offered him the crown if he could succeed 
in expelling Richard. 

This person was Henry, Earl of Richmond, then 
living as an exile in the court of Brittany. Ho was 
regarded as a sort of representative of tbo ruined 
House of Lancaster, Leing a grandson of Sir Owen 
Tudor and the Frinccss Catherine, Uie widow of 
Henry V.; and his mother was a great-grand-daughtcr 
of John of Gaunt. His descent from Catherine would 
give him DO title to the crown; nor, strictly speaking, 
could ho tnako any such claim, in consequence of his 
far-off relationship to John of Gaunt; for he was 
descended from an illegitimate branch of that noble¬ 
man’s family. But a strong fooling c?;isted against 
Ricbard; and the nobles who were opposed to him had 
resolved, under any circumstances, to have another 
king, cither with a just title or without one. Tlioy 
therefore proposed to Henry that bo should marry 
the Prin^ss Elizabeth, tlio eldest daughter of King 
Edward IV'. (who, after tbo death of her brothers in 
the 'lower, was the next heir to the crown), and thus 
unite the two Houses of York and Lancaster. Ho con- 
* seated to this arrangement; and it was agreed that he 
should land with an army in England, when he was to ; 
be joined by tbo Duke of Buckingham, tbo Manjuis of 
Dorset, Lord Stanley, and other nobles and gentry, with 
their forces. Elizabeth, the widow of Edward IV,, 
who still resided in the sanctuary at West minster, 
greatly approved of the sebum*', and sent a sum of 
money to the Earl of Richmond to forward his purpose. 

'i'he&o movements took placo in September and Oc- i 
tober, 1483 ; and tho conspiracy w.is carried on with so 
much bicrccy, that tho acute Richard only discovered it 
a fuw days before it was arranged tliat a general iiisur- 
ruction should take placo. With that vigour and 
decision which ho always showed, ho summoned a royal 
at my to meet him at Leicester; and on the 22nd of 
October, issued a proclamation, denouncing Bucking- 
lium, Dorset, and the rest as traitors, and setting a price 
upon their heads. Buckingham had collected an army 
in Wales, but ho was unable to cross the river Severn 
on account of its being flooded by long-continued rains; 
for tho inhabitants of the neighbouring English counties, 
who disliked the Welsh soldiers he brought with him, 
broke down all the bridges. The result was, that, in a ' 
little time, the army of the duke was in want of food, 
and the Welshmen, of whom it was composed, deserted, 
and fled to their native mountains. Buckingham put 
on a disguise, and hid himself, intending to remain 
concealed until tho arrival of the Earl of Richmond. 


Haring taken refuge in the house of an old servant^ of 
the name of Banister, he was detected, and sent « 
prisoner to King Richard at Salisbury. Biobaidordered 
him to be instantly beheaded: tbo duke implored for 
an intezview, but Richard would not grant it; and tbo 
sentence was executed at Salisbury on the 2od of 
November. 

Richard then marched into Devonshiro against tho 
Marquis of Dorset and his associates; who did .not wait 
for his approach, but fled for safety, and joined the Earl 
of Richmond in Brittany. Some few fell into the hands 
of Die king, who sent several of them to the scaffold; 
but his conduct was not marked by great severity. One 
I remarkablo exception, however, must be mentioned: a 
gentleman of tbo namo of William Collingbourne was 
executed under a K'ntenco of being ooncerned in this 
rebellion—but, in reality, for having written tho fol¬ 
lowing sarcastic lines upon the king and some of bis 
now councillors. 'I'ho eat refers to Catesby, a man who 
liail conhidcrablo influenco with tho king; the rat is Sir 
Richard RatcUffe, who conducted tho executions of 
Lords Rivers and Grey at Pontefract. The crook- 
backed boar designates Richard himself, as that prince 
was slightly deformed, and he boro the device of a hoar 
upon his arms. 

“ Tho cat, the rat, and Lovol, our dog, 

Do rulo nil England under a hog. 

Tlio cTook-back’d hoar tho W'ay hath found 
To root our ro^es from our ground. 

Both flower and bud will ho confound. 

Till king of beaets the swine be crown’d: 

And thon tlm dog, tlio cat, and rat. 

Shall iu hU trough feed and bo fat." 

• • 

It is strange that Ricbard, who feared neither the 
power of God or man, should have been stung by suoh 
fethle lines as ihuso; but tho power of the pen has fre¬ 
quently made tyrants tremble, when thoy have laughed 
contemptuously at the glittering swords of hostile 
armies. 

Richard, having crushed the conspiracy, assembled a 
parliament in the next monlb, November. It was evi¬ 
dent that hib energy in meeting bis enemies bad revived 
his reputation in the minds of its members. The par¬ 
liament passed a bill of attainder against all who had 
been concerned la the late rebellion; declared Richard 
the lawful sovereign by birth, inheritance, free election, 
consecration, and coronation; and entailed the crown 
upon his children. An act was passed, by which be¬ 
nevolences, and all such exactions, were itbolished for 
ever; and several others, having for their object the 
repression of the privileges of the nobles, and the* 
raising the masses of the people to a position of greater 
independence* 
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Knowing that the pretender, Bichmond, aimed at I ataiosswhat to do: be nimmoned tbe Lord Major, 
• marrying the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Ed> I aldermen, and citizens in the great bait of the Temple^ 
ward IV., and the real heir to tbe crown, Itichard re- | and earnestly declared to them that be bad never 

solved to defeat that scheme by proposing an ullianco | thought of the reported marriage, and that such a thing 

between that young lady and his own son, the Prince of was very far from his intentions. Not satisfied with 
Wales, who was but eleven years old. It seemed scarcely this gross falsehood, he desired them to seize and punish 
possible that the widowed queen should consent to ally all persons whom they found propagating what he called 
her daughter with the son of the murderer of her such malicious reports. 

children,* and the dc-«poilcr of her own dignity and The Earl of Iticbmond had passed many years in the 
grandeur; especially as she was engaged in a conspiracy court of Luko Francis of Brittany, in a kind of easy 
against him. lint she was a vain, ambitious woman, and honourable confinement. Tliis duke had a talented 
and Richard was a crafty, able man, who was exceed- minister, named Ijanduis, who had been very friendly to 

ingly expert in removing all obstacles to his wishes. Richmond; hut the English king offered him a large 

Hq wroto an affectionate letter to the queou-dowuger, ^um of money to seize the carl, and send him a prisoner 
and invited her and her daughters to como to court, to England. Once in tho power of King Richard, the 
After a little hesitation, and the exaction of an oath call's life would havo been a very brief one; but by 
that they should be in no danger, they came ; and tho some means ho discovered the intention of Landois, and 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, would havo been married to 8cd to the court of Franco, where ho was kindly re- 
his son, had not tho project been interrupted by the oeived by the French king, who regarded Richard as a 
sudden death of (hat young prince, cruel usurper, and would have nothing to do with him. 

Richard was, for a time, overpowered by tho loss of Cliarlcs Vltl., who had just succeeded his father Louis 
his son; ^displaying mure sorrow than scorned pos- on the throne of France, gave Richmond some ships, 
sibto in a man supposed to be so devoid of all tenilcr ' and 3,000 Norman soldiers. Tho earl resolved to land 
and natural feelings. When be recovered, Lis active ^ with that force upon the English shores, and trust to a 
mind was again at work, considering how he could rising of tho people in his favour, 
defeat the plans of the Earl of Richmond. lie had no Richard was soon informed of this intention, and he 
other SOD, so he resolved to marry tho young lady him- mado rapid preparations to defeat it. He issued a * 
self. Neither Elizabeth nor her daughter mado tlio cleverly-written proclamation, in which ho alluded to 
least objection, although bis queen, Anne, was yet alive, the obscure birth of ids rival, on whom he would be- 
Sho was ill: her death was expected, and eagerly looked stow no other name than that of “one llonry Tudor," 
forward to, by those heartless women, wlio bcem to have Ho declared that tliis Henry Tudor had promised all 
been worthy members of tho ambitious and grasping the dignities and profitablo places of tho church and 
family of kork. The queen died in the March of 1483, state to foreigners and 'traitors. That ho intended to 
and it was suspected that she was poisoned by the order rob tlie nobles of tlieir inheritance, and the people of 
of her husband. No direct proofs exist of this horrible their liberties. That the soldiers he brought with him 
Buspicion, which is not at all unlikely to have been a were a band of thieves and murderers, tho refuse of 
calumny spread by Iris enemies, who were every day t prisons—ruffians who would pay no respect to the 
growing more numerous. property of men, or to the delicacy and honour of 

Richard then turned his attention to marrying his women. Finally, Richard called upon all bis subjects 
niece^ Elizabeth. The queen-dowager wrote to her son, to arm for tho cause of their country, and promised that 
the Marquis of Dorset, desiring him and his friends to ho himself would encounter every peril in their defence, 
withdraw from tho Earl of Richmond, as she Lad a The king Imd lost what hold be might have had on 
better match in hand for her daughter. But an ob- the affections of the people; ond they did not wish to 
Btacio arose which prevented Richard from contracting fight for one who was regarded as the murderer of his 
this marriage. When he mentioned it. to Iris confiden- nephews, and tho poisoner of his queen. Tho crimes 
tial advisers, Rateliffe and Catesby, they strongly auvised that had raised him to tho throne were soon to assist in 
him against it. They said it would confirm tho general hurling him from it, forthey kept back many thousands 
rumour that ho had poisoned his queen, Anne, Besides who would otherwise have flocked to hia standard, 
which, it was regarded by the English people as an Besides this, Richard was poor; and armies are not to 
improper and unnatural tbmg for an uncle to marry bis bo raised without money. Unable to obtain it in any 
niece. This was soon proved to be true; for when the other way—as the parliament had passed a law abolish- 
marriage came to bo talked about, tho general excite- ing all benevolences—he borrowed many notable sums 
ment and condemnation it elicited were sufficient to of money," says tbo chronicler Fabyan, a contemporary, 
alarm even the usually fearless Richard. He was never “of rich men of this realm; for surety whereof be 
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delivered to tLein good and safiScient plcc^ve.’* By 
tbeu means lio obtained a considerable sum of money, 
and collected an army of 12,000 men. Witli these be 
resolved to station himself in tho centra of bis kingdom, 
and leave the coasts to be defended by the great nobles 
near them. Very few of these nobles were faithful to 
him; and Richmond, who sailed from Harflcur on tho 
Ist of August, 14d5, was permitted to land his forces at 
Milford Haven on the 7th, without opposition. These 
forces seemed quite incompetent for the purpose of 
vanquihhing the sovereign of miHi ii country as Bngland; 
for they did not consist of more than 5,0()() men, of 
whom only 2,000 were English ; but Henry Tudor ex¬ 
pected to liud more frieuds than enemies on the ground 
on which he landed. 

lUchniond marched bis small force through Wales, 
crossed the river Severn, and, on entering tho English 
Counties, was joined by several knights and geiitlrtnen. 
By the 21st of August he had nriived at Tam worth j 
fttr Sir Eico op Thomas and Sir 4iValter IferlKut, 
who were entrusted with Eicliard’s aiittiority in 
Wales, were both false to their cause. Tho former 
desertod^o Ifenry, and the latter offered scarcely any 
opjiosition to his advance. Eiehard immediately 
inarchecl from Leicester to the neighbouring inarket- 
lowu of Hoswoi'lb, and tlic two .armies met in a fine 
open plain to the south of it. 

Very few of Iticbard’s nobles bad joined his army: 
the Earl of Northuinberlund, the Duke of Norfolk, his 
son the Karl of Surrey, and Lonl I.ovcl, were the 
piincipal of those who were with him. Lord Stunhy 
was absent: at first bo sent word that ho was ill, and I 
then that he was coining; and, at I.ist, lie tiinrelied with 
his forces bi'fore tlie army of Jtichniond, us if ho were 
retreating from it—taking good care not to come up w ilh 
Eiehard. He intended to desert to Henry; but had 
Eiehard been victorious,ho would Imvc joined him, and 
invented soino apology for bis delay. Besides this lack 
of support from llio nobles, Eicliard’s airay was 
tiuuned by continual doberlions ; every liour some of 
bis adherents stole secretly into tho eamp of his 
rival. 

Eiehard taw that delay was indeed dangerous to him, 
and that it would bo licst at once to risk a battle. Un 
tho morning of the 22nd of August, therefore, ho gave 
the word, and tho conflict began. The Duke of Norfolk 
and his troops charged tho enemy with great skill *and 
bravery; but the rest of the king’s followers fought 
without spirit. During the ^battle Iticburd beheld 
Henry surrounded by hxa officers, and he instantly 
resolved to end the struggle by the death of the earl. 
With a cry of “Treason!” ho rodo violently towards 
him, killed his standard-bearer with one blow, cut 
down another genllemnu with a second, and, having 
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thus made his way towards Richmond, be aimed a 
thrust at him which, had it taken effect, would have 
ended tho rebellion and the life of its leader at ODOO» 
But it was not to be: Vuiiam Stanley (for the 

Stanleys had appeared upon the field and joined Henry) 
parried the blow, and in another moment Richard wu 
suri-ounded and shin. Tho death of the king termU 
nated tho battle, during which .about 3,000 or 4,000 
men were killed: amongst them were the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Eerrers, Sir Jtpbert Brackenbury,and the 
villanoiis Sir Tiichard EatclifTc. Sir William Catcaby, 
the of her principal agent of Richard’s crimes, was taken 
pri'ouer, and boon uftcrward-i beheaded at Leicester. 
Lord iSianhy (ook tho blood-stained crown from the 
brow of the ciii'pse of the king, and placed it on the ‘ 
head of the Kail of Richmond, upon which the army 
rahed a great tliout of “ Long live King Henry VIT. 1” 

Tho body of Richard, mangled with many wounds, 
and smeared with blood and dirt, was stripped naked, 
thrown across u horse, and taken in an insulting manner 
to I.I icester. After being publicly exposed for several 
days, that .all iiiov might kuow the regal iniirdcrcr was 
dead, it was buried in tbo cburcli of Urey Friars of that 
town. 

Til us, after a reign of two years and two months only, 
culled tho ambilioiis earecr of this gifted but merciless 
being, A crown was tbo glittering phantasm that led 
him to de.stnicUon ; able as he wa.", hi.i niiud was not 
strong enough to rc-i-t the temptation of the gaudy 
banhie. Hi.^ exact age was not known, but it is sup¬ 
posed that 1)0 peribhed in his thirty-third yc.ir. He left 
no children, mid with him ended the long line of kings 
of till' IIoii-o of I’Jaiit.igi tut. With him abo ended tho 
bitter feuds wliicli li.id bo long c.vbtcd between thenVat 
luMUelu s of 1 hat hoU'C, the I.auc.ibliiaiw and Yorkists. 
As Henry was regarded as tho leprcheutative of tho 
family of Lancaster, fo tho Piinccss Elizabotb was 
looked upon a^^ tho licire-s of the family of York; and 
with their marri.igo the Red Rose aud White were 
blended iiisep.)nibly log)thcr._ 

Bad lib Eiehard w:i', he has been represented ill darker 
colours than arc warranted by truth. Ho was, no doubt, 
to some extent hypocritic.il and cralty; aud, when his 
interests rcijuired if, merciless aud vindictive. Ambi¬ 
tion appeal’s to havo led him into tho commission of 
crimes and cruelties foreign to his nature; and,after ho 
bad obtained tho crown, ho governed with wisdom, 
moderation, and a regard for tbo liberties of bis people. 
All hough tho darkest spot on Richard’s character, the 
murder of his nephews, is without a parall^eHn tbo Uvea 
of his brotUci'ii, Edward and^Clarcnce, he does not ap¬ 
pear to liavo really been a worse man than either of 
them. Ho hoB, however, been described as the most * 
wicked member of the Hoii'e of York; and upon his 
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memory writers have pourcil all their bUternese* Even 
Blchard’s poraonal appearance baa been miarepresented; 
lie baa been dobcribed as being bump^backed^ and pos- 
Roasing features of a harsh, disagreeable cabt. This is 
now known to bo untrue; ho wan rather bhort in stature, 
and slightly duforuied; but bis face was strikingly 


GHAPTE 

THE UEiaS op IIENUY THE 

ENRV VI [. was the fir^t sovTivign of the 
/V Houae of Tiulor—a mev of princess ^^ha 
were mon* powcTfnl ami tlrhputic than 
any that had preceded tbrm iu this coun¬ 
try* Tlio caUH<‘S of the groat autlioiity 
that they enjoyed, were chu lly that the power of llu* 
ancient nobility of England had been det-troyi d by the 
long chil svar, carried on between Ibo factions of the 
Uod and White K()>os, and that the power of tin' people 
was not yet aroused. The authority that the nobles had 
lo^t, tho monarch had gaiiied, while the voice of the 
people wan not heard or regarded. 

After tho battle of Eos worth, Ifcnry proceeded by 
slow journeys to London, carefully preventing bi^ troops 
from exhibiting auy appcunincc of tnuinph, or acting 
liko victors, for fear of exciting the jt^alou^y of Iho 
people. Tho nation had received him as its sovendgn 
from choice, not buhmitted to him as a conepu'ror, 
iluring his progress to London the people cheered him 
heartily ; and when he arrived there, the mayor, aider- 
men, and citizens received him with enthusia'^m. They 
had some rcabon to do so; for sixty years the nation 
hiwl been distracted by wars and convulsions; audit 
was naturally hoped, that now Iho claims of llie rival 
factions were united in tho pci>on of a talented prince, 
of the manly age of tliirty, it might look for peace, and 
its attendant, prosperity* 

After Henry had offored up thanks at St, Paul’s for 
his victory, and suspended his throe banners in the 
cathedral, he retired to the palace at Webtminbtcr. 
Thoso three banners bore decorations which refenod to 
his Welsh descent from Sir Owen Tudor* Tho firtt had 
a representation of St, George; the second a red dragon ; 
and tho third a dun cow. Indeed, Henry laid claim to 
iSaing doscebded, through Sir Owen Tudor, from tho 
famous ancient British heroj King Arthur, whose very 
exibtence is suspected of being only a fable* But 
\vhelhor Arthur really reigned, or whether ho is a mere 
myth, he was a great kero in the popular belief; and a 


handsotne, his carriage graceful, and his manner, when 
he pleased, singularly attractive and fascinating. Still, 
for his many crimes he will always remain elaesed among 
the tyrants who havo at times dis^gracel the English 
throne, and a load of infamy rests upon bis memory 
which will never bo removed. 


R XLIII- 
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I supposed descent from him conveyed incaleiilablc honour 
in tho estimation of the pt-ople, 

' Henry’s corunation was put off for a few weeks, on 
account of ii strange kind of plague which then waK very 
f fata! in Londrm? It was callctl the sweating sickness, 
and great numbers pcri.died from it. People were sud¬ 
denly aUacked, and in less tluni iwi*nty-foiir hour& they 
(dtluT difti or recoven'd. It ia rather rcmarlftido that 
two bucce^&ive Lord Mayors of Lruidon and six aldermen 
I died of it witliiu a period of eight days. Hut as this 
strange diseaso came in mystery, so it departed in mys- 
ter}^ for in about six weebs from tho coinjoenct nieiit of 
its o]itbri.ak it had disappi-ared. Then, ou tho 30th of 
October, 1485, Ihmry was crowned with great state and 
soleinin'ty at Westminster Abbey* Previously to tho 
ceremony he erealed twelve knight-bannerets, and con¬ 
ferred the dignity of tin* peerage upon three of his ad- 
lierenttf, 11 is uncle, Jasper, was made Duke of Bedford ; 

I Lord Stanley was msule Eurl of Derby ; and Sir Gilbert 
Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire. Henry exhibited his 
cautioua disposition very early; for at hia coronation lie 
appoarod surrounded by u body-giumi of fifty stout 
archers. Tho English people wero unused to sueh a 
precaution, and it caused some uneasiness among tliem. 
TJicy would huvo been better pleased, aLo, if lie hud at 
once married the 'PiincesA Elizibeth, and catn^ed her to 
be crowned along with him. It is natural cnnniug with¬ 
held him from that; ho eutertainoil a jealousy of tho 
claim to the throne, held oven by tho lady who was to 
become his queen; ho was very anxious for tho people 
to believe that tlio right to tho crown rested only in 
him*; and ho feared that if bo tnarriod tho princess be^ 
fore hia coronation, it would imply a sort of sovereignty 
in her. 

On the 7th of November, Henry mot his parliament 
to settle the affaire of the oountry j and told the pcere 
and commons that ha had become their king by just 
title of inheritanec, aud by tho sure judgment of God, 

I who bad given him tho victory over Richard in the 
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field.” The parliament wttlcd the crown on Henry, 
neither recognieing hia right by birth or conquest^ bnt 
eimply deelaring, that the ioheiitanoe of the crown 
should rest, remain, and abide in the king.”—Soon 
after the legislature assembled, a curious question arose. 
Many members of the new House of Commons had been 
attainted and outlawed by the lato king; and Henry 
binuelf, who called the parliament, had also been 
attui[.tcd and declared a traitor. Could he, therefore, 
call a {larliamcnt—or could such attainted persons sit 
as members of it? This important question was re¬ 
ferred to the judges; and they decided, that the mem¬ 
bers of tbo House of Commons who wero attainted must 
not take (heir scats until an act should ho passed to 
reverse their attainder. Concerning Henry himself, 
they said, that “ tbo crown takes away all defects and 
stops in blood; and tluit, from the tiino the king 
assumed royal authority, the fountain was cleared, anti 
all attainders and corrnptious of blood discharged.” 

One of Henry’s first acts was calculated to produce 
an unfavourable impression. Hu was exceedingly fond 
of money, and ho eventually became a sort of lojal 
miser, who u»cd his great power chiefly for cxtoiting 
wealfli from the people. To gratify this love of money, 
when it became necessary, .after p.arliament assembled, 
to fix tbc date of tbo commencement of his reign, he 
did so, not from his coronation, or from the day on 
wtiii'b Kicbarti %vas slain at Hoswoith, but from the day 
bcf(ri'e the battle; though at that time Richard was King 
of England, and he nothing but the Earl of Riclimond. 
His object in this disreputable artifice was, that he 
miglit accuse all tbo we.iltliy nobles and gentry who 
fought against him of be ing tiiiitors, and then confis- 
eato tbeir estates. 'Tliis was shaniefully unjust; for, 
before tho battle of Bos worth, they wero as much 
justified in fighting for Richard, who \vas then their 
king, as they would afterwards have been in taking up 
arms for Henry; because the duty of the subject is 
always dup to the sovereign who then wears tbo crown. 
Henry, notwithstanding, required the parli.ament to 
pass a bill of attainder against the late king, the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Surrey, Lord Lovcl, Lord 
Ferrers, and five-and-twenty other nobles and gentle¬ 
men. Tbo parliament hesitated; but afterwards, with 
a disgraceful cowardice and want of self-respect, passed 
this infamous act. Henry then seized all the estates 
of the attainted nobles, who, by this arbitrary action, 
were reduced to beggary. He certainly did not pro¬ 
ceed further, and deliver those unhappy gpntlemen into | 
the hands of the exeeutionet; for it was money, not 
vengeance, that he wanted; .and he bad been perfectly 
successful. The people were alarmed and disgusted by 
this arbitrary exercise of power; and, to divert their 
attention, Henry issued a general pardon for all such 


followers of the late King Richard os would submit to 
his tneroy, and take the oath of allegiance. Notwith¬ 
standing this amnesty, the Earl of Surrey, who eamo , 
forward and submitted himself, was sent to the Tower. 

Before the parliament separated it voted to the king* 
a supply of money, consisting of a grant of tonm^ and 
poundage, to be held daring his life. At tho same 
timo tbo members desired him to perform bis promise ’ 
of marrying the Princess Elisabeth; and he assured 
them that he would comply with their request. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on tlie 18th of January in tho following year 
(1480), the marriage was solemnised, to the great joy 
of the nation. The king was displeased with this mani¬ 
festation of ple.asuro on the part of the people, and it 
gave him a jealous dislike of his queen. He kept her 
as mttoh as possible in seclusion; and it was a long time 
before lie would consent to her coronation. Her mother, 
tho widow of Edward IV., was also treated with reserve 
and indifference j for Henry was not the man to forget 
that slio had consented to marry her daughter to his 
late rival, King Richard. After his marriage, Jfenry 
applied to tho pope to confirm his title to the crown; 
and the pontiff, who was delighted with the cbanco of 
interfering in tho worldly affairs of princ readily 
eouRpnted to do so, and threatened to excommunicate 
any one who hbould presume to call it in queition. 

Tlio new sovereign then made a royal progress 
through tho kingdom, that he might show himself to 
the people, and gain their affection. He knew that tho 
memory of Richard was yet respected in tho north, and 
ho remained nearly a month at York, and conferred 
many favours upon the inhabitants of that city. Among 
other things, lio mndo an immense reduction in the 
town-rent to the crown, upon which the people cfijejcd 
very hraitiiy, and pr.iycd Ood to bless his handsome 
f.ico. Tiiey would have been still better pleased had he 
brought his queen with him; hut the jealous monarch 
kept her at home, for ho did not wish any one to share 
with him the homage of the nation. 

Wliilo ho was at York he received intclligenoo of an 
insurrection. Tlio ruined Lord Lovel, with Sir Hum¬ 
phrey and Sir Tliomaa Stafford, bad left the sanetuary 
in which they had taken refuge, and, having collected 
an army of near 4,000 men, were approaching with the 
insane intention of attacking the king. Henry was 
not deficient in courage and activity; and he speedily 
collected a small body of troops, which was' sent for¬ 
ward under tho command of the Duke of Bedford. 
The conduct of tho rebels was as spiritlais as it bad 
been rash; for Lovel, thinking that bis enterprise was 
hopeless, disbanded hie men, and then'contrived to 
escape into Flanders. Ttie Staffords fled to a church 
for sanctuary, but they were dragged from it, and con¬ 
demned to death as traitors. The elder was executed, 
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but iho younger pardor^cJ. On the 20th of September^ ■ 
1486, Henry’s queen preseniod him with a son/who 
, waa dnititcned Arthur, and the court flatterers declared 
that they were quite sure he would become very much 
' more fatnoits than the King Arthur of our traditional 
history. They were mistaken; for, although the young 
princo became famous in his father’s court for his learn¬ 
ing and numerous ncipiiremcnts, ho sickened and died 
before he was sixteen years oidp 

It will create no surpriso to learn tliat Henry was not 
loved by bis fiuV)jcct8; and ho always showed so much 
dieliko for the parti'^ans of the Vork family, that most 
of them began to fi^ar, if not to hato him. Ho particu¬ 
larly excited Hieir angry fcclinos by two of his aetimi*?. 
TJio fir&t was tliG impij'-oTimt nt of the young Karl of 
Warwick fthe son of the J)iiko of ('larencc) in the 
Tower; and f lio hecoiid was the reMimption of all grants 
of laud made by the bovt reigns of that family. War¬ 
wick had a fur better claim to tho crown than Henry 
had; and it was feared that within tl e gloomy walls of 
the Tower ho might meet tho same fate that had be¬ 
fallen his two cousins, the hapless sons of I!<lwanl IV. ; 
The fear was so common, ^^hut many people made com¬ 
parisons between tho conduct of Henry and that of 
Bichard, and raised him many enemies. Tiie taking 
back the lands givtn by former sovereigns to thrdr 
friends, also created a number of beggarctland di^^pcratc j 
men, ready for rebclliou or any wild CKpIoit. Henry 
certainly excused himself by saying that the royal 
revenue had become too small for Mislaining the dignity 
of the crown ; but this was no comfort to tho sufferers; 
neither did it prevent tJiem from believing that ho hud 
taken away their property out of a spiteful feeling 
a^jainst tho York party. 

The dislike towards the king gave rise to a very 
curious circumstance. In I he spring of 1487, Bicliard 
Simon, an iningiung piie^t, went to Duhlin with a 
remarkably liandaomc Wy, about the age of fifteen, 
whom be declared to be the young Karl of Warwick, 
who, bo aaid, bad escaped from the Tower, and was rr- 
solred to put forward his right to the throne. The 
true Earl of Warwick was still a pri^^nner, and the boy 
and bis instructor, iHo priest; were impostors. The real 
name of tbe lad was Lambert Simnti, and he was the 
son of a baker. The Irish people were disaffected to 
Henry ; they received the pretended prince with entlm- 
eiasm; and (ho lord-lieutenant of that country declared 
that the crown and sceptre of the realm belonged of 
rigfat to him, as the sole heir male left of the lino of 
Riphard, Duke of York. There were many things in i 
the young pretender to excite a feeling of sympathy 
and affection. Besides licing Ittractive and gracef^ul in 
appearance, he Vas ready and witty in speech, related 
bis own story with much pathos, and was able to tell 
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many anecdotes and give minute ^tioulara of tbe 
royal of York. Fired vrith enthusiasm,* the 

people of Dublin declared that he was their true 
sovereign; and they cr<>wncd him in the cathedral 
church of that city as King Edward VI, The Bishop 
of Meath performed (he ceremony; and, as no erown 
was to be readily liad, a diadem was taken from the 
head of the stnltio of the Virgin Mary, and placed upon 
the brow of the supposed prince. 

Henry was a$>tonihbcd and greatly vexed when the 
news of ll i-> new cUiiiu to the throne reached him; but 
lie proceeded with his usual cautious prudence. He 
held frequent consultations on the subject with bis 
ministers; and tho result of these interviews was tho 
airest of liis inotiier*in-1aw, tlio queen-dowager Kliza- 
hrth, atid her cominittnl ns a prisoner to the monastery 
of Beiniuudhcy. The reason assigni d for her arrest was 
not the true one. It was said, that in spite of her 
Eceret agreoTuent to marry her daughter Elizabeth to 
lUnry, she had yielded to tho solieitatiuns of Richard, 
uud placed that princess and her {-isters in his hands. 
Tins was true; but it was an old and half-forgotten 
offence, which might admit of many excus<^. Tho 
(|uccii-dowager was a listless and bitt«‘r-inindcd woman j 
and finding that Jlcniy had not, rewarded her services 
in helping him to tho crown, but treated her with cold¬ 
ness and indiffurcuop, bho had couceived a strong disliko 
towards him. Tiie assumed Earl of Warwick was much 
better informed about the habits and appearance of the 
late royal family I han it was s-tipposed an impostor could 
tie; and it was su*pec(ed that the queen-dowager ber- 
M'lf had given hints for his instruction. This, it ap¬ 
pears, was tho real causo of her arrest; but Henry was 
bo fond of mvbtcry that tho reason was never made 
puhlic. 

After ancbting the queon-dowager, 'Henry took tho 
real Earl of Warwick from the Tower, and bad him 
coiiduclod, on a 9und.ay, through tho principal streets 
of the city, that every ouo might see him. Seme of the 
nobles, who had known tho young earl while a child, 
also spoke to him before tho multitude. This was an 
cxcrllcnt plan, and made most of tho English people 
hcUcve that Lambert Simnel was an impostor. But in 
Ireland it had no such effect: there the people said 
that the king was an impostor; and that to deceive tho 
world, lie had dressed up a boy like Edward Plants- 
genet, and exhibited him in public^ for the purpose of 
discrediting the true heir of tbe line of sovereign's. 

At Henry’s court there was a brave and accomplished 
young nobleman, known as John, Earl of Lincoln; ho 
was a nephew of the lato King Richard, who, at one 
time, had appointed liim to bo bis successor on the 
throne. In consequence of this, he was regarded with a 
very jealous eye by Henry, and much looked up to by 
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the York party. Immediately after the arrest of the 
que^D-dowager the young earl fled to Flanders, to the 
court of his aunt, Margaret of York, vho had married 
Charles tho Itash, and was uoaf the widowed Duchess of 
Burgundy. This lady (who was the sister of Edward IV., 
and the patroness of William Caxton, our tirst English 
printer) hated Henry very bitterly, and longed to see 
some of her own family once again upon the throne of 
Englandi Her court was accordingly the refuge of all 
the partisans of tho York family, who fled from tho 
tyranny of Henry; and there Lord Lovel liad gone after 
the failure of the insurrection. 

It is not at all likely that the Duchess of Burgundy 
really believed Lambert Sitnnol was her nephew; but 
she pretended to do so fur (ho pyrposo of annoying 
Henry, and readily adopted his cause. Having engaged 
a little army of 2,000 Germane, under tlio command of 
an experienced officer, named Mai tin iSwart, she sent 
them, together with the Karl of l^incoln, Lord Lovel, 
and some other English fugitives, to Ireland, to aihsi»t 
the supposed Earl of Warwick. The Irish i>cople wore 
delighted; and, thinking that tho English were just as 
disaffected towiirds Henry as they were themselves, re¬ 
solved on an invasion of England. Lambert Simnel, or 
Edward VL, as ho was c.'illed hy the Irish, emhaiked 
with his followers, and, crossing the Channel, landed at 
Fondray, in Laucasliire. There liny werejoined by Sir 
Thomas Broughton and a imiall body of armed tenantry; 
hut they received no further assistance, for tho people 
were sick of insurrections and civil war. 

In the meantime King Henry liad not hton idle. 
After resorting to scvcial measures to restore his 
shattered popularity, he collected jin army, ami m.arclied 
towards York; to which city iSimncI, with tho Karl of 
Lincoln and Iho insurgents, had advanced. They did 
not shrink from tho unequal conflict, hut marclied to 
tho south, with a view of meeting tho royal troops. 
On tho 16th of June, 1487, a Itattle took place at 
Stoke, in th'o county of Nottingham. Tho invaders 
bad resolved ta conquer or perish, and they fought with 
great brnveiy; but the ill-armed and half-naked Irish 
troops wqre slaughtered in a frightful manner; whilst 
Martin Swart and his veteran Germans, tlie chief hope 
of the insurgents, were overpowered hy numbers, and 


almost all died fighting. After a fierce contest of three 
hours, Henry gained a decided victory; and the Earl of 
Idncoln, Sir Thomas Broughton, Martin Swart^ and 
4,000 of their followers, were left dead upon the field. * 
Lord Lovel escaped; but he was never seen or heard of 
again. Two hundred years afterwards, a skeleton, 
seated on a cliais, with its head resting upon a table, 
was discovered in a subterranean chainher in the man^ 
sion which bad belonged to this unhappy nobleman. 
It was supposed to bo that of Lord Lovel, who had 
concealed himself there, and died from the effects 
of despair or starvation. 

Amongnt the prisoners taken after the battle of Stoke, 
was tho young impostor, Lambert Simncl, and his in¬ 
structor, llio priest. Henry would not put tho lad to 
death; hut, i)rofi'.ssing to considtr him too moan and 
insiguificuiit tin object for such a punisliment, pardoned 
him in contempt, and made him a turnspit in his 
kitchen; where, after a time, he was promoted to he 
one of the king’s falconers. Hichard Simon, tho priest, 
was committed to prison, and probably died thero; for 
ho was heEii'd of no more. Henry took his revenge, 
and gratified hi-love of money at the samo'timo: he 
did not send his prisoners and others who favoured tho 
insurrection to the scaffold, hut ho punished them by 
heavy fines and ransoms. Some persons had raised a 
report that the king had been defeated, and had fled; 
they also wore subjected to fines, and a cousidorablo 
slim was thus poured into the king’s coffers. 

Though tho (pipon had been married a year and a-half, 
Henry had not purmitted lier to be crowned; but now 
bo determined iipou gratifying the people with this 
spectacle. Tho ci’romony took place on tho 20th ^>4 
November, 1487; and the king, who, after all this 
delay, was ashamed to show himself at it, looked on 
from behind a. sciccn. Ho granted Elizahcth this in¬ 
dulgence that ho might increase his popularity with the 
people; but every one saw that he had consented to it 
to serve his own purposes, and not from good-will. 
Elizabeth’s lirother, the Marquis of Dorset, who had 
k’eu sent to the Tower upon some su«picion, was set at 
liberty; but tlio queeu-dowag*T still rem.ttned a 
prisoner in tho monastery of Bermond&cy. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

CONTraUATlON OF TUB HEIO^ OF HENBY THE fllSVEWnT*--A.B; HS7—H09, 


N(iIiAXD was now frantiniU Thongh A loud outcry was instantly raised in England; and 
Henry wa& not tnuch lespected, he was re- Hcin V;, wlio had rcceiml supplies from his parliamenti 
gardetl iis a wj^e and prudent mouarcli, and in 1188, for the purpose of assisting the people of Brit- 
tlieroforc suhiniffcd to< With no opposi- tnny^ was called upon to fulfil his promise* The crafty 
tion, therefore, at homo, for the next four hing had pocketed the mnnoy; and, after considerahle 
years his attnititm waii principally occupied by some hesitation, ho again Mimiiioncd his parliament at the 
complicated and cunning political intrigues upon the hoginning of HS9, and asked for more money to enable 
contiiji-nt; which mu^t bo glanced at as briefly a^ him to defend Ilrittajiy. That assembly granted him a 
possible* fax, wliich, it was supposed, would amount to the sum 

For some years France had been increasing in power of R'R flic people of Vorkahiro and Durham, 

and greatness; all the conf|Tusts tlio English had made di^gusttJ with Henry’s ccpiivocatiug conduct, refused 
in that countiy had l>cen recov< red, aiul ghe was be- to pay the tax levied upon them* The commissioners 
coining the first state in Europe. TJio neighbouring j applied to the Earl of Northumberland, and desired lus 
iiKlependcnt piincipalitirs, with tb4^ cxeiption of the I advice and assistance in the collection- The carl, in an 
duehy of Brittany, wen; suhjieted to htr rule, Tiie imperious manner, insisted that tho fa^ must bo paid, 
King of France, Fhaihs VIII-, was a boy; but his upon which tJie irritated people rose in insurrection and 
elder sisl*r, Anne of Ih aujcaii, the ieg< nt, uas a woman put him to death- Onco in arms, they chase for their 
of gnat ability, and site resolved, at the cLiFo of 1188, h'luhrs a violt-nt man, named dohn a Chambre, and Sir 
to annex Ihithiny to the ciowu of 1^'iancc^ ]'’or thb John Egremout, a discontented gentleman. The iiisur- 
purpose she stnt an at my inln tb.it duchy; and the reetion assuined a formidable appearance, and Itc^nry 
duke, Francis IK, applied fti England for a distance became alarmed. He gent a force against thorn, under 
and protection. The Fnuch govtrnninit also sent the command of the Earl of Surrey, wliom ho had rc- 
ambas^ador^, dcsiiiiig that Henry woidd assist it again&t leased from the Tow^ir, and hiken into his service; and 
Brittany, or, at ha^t, would n main mulral iu {he ho hitiivlf prepared to follow witli a larger army, 
matter- When Heiny was an <.\ile from E^^g^ul^l, ho Surrey attackal the rebels, and put them to flight bo- 
had been kindly tu ated both ut the couit of Jiiitt^my fore Hie arrival of Iho king- Sir John Egremont 



and the couit of Fiance, ami now lie otferod to act as a 
mediator bUwcca tlio two countries, Tlie E'nneh 
accepted this offer, bub ^till continued tlieir hastilitics- 
Thc Duke of Jbittany answeitd, that having, in Henry’s 
youth, long acted as a guaidlun and protector to him, 
he had expected more effectual assistance than a barren 
offer of mediation. Ho added, that if giatitude would 
not induce the Knglihh king to assist hkn, motives of 
prudence ought to do so, as Fiance was already too 
powerful; and that, to increase its strength by the 
annexation of Brittany, was to exalt a foe that might 
ultimately prove the ruin of England. 

Though Jfenry was so careless coucerniog the fate of 
Brittany, his subjects viewed the matter veiy differently. 
Sir Edward Woodville, ono of the queen’s uncles, 
to go to the rescue of the iinfortu^ 
Date duko from the hands of the French- Henry gave 
an unwilling consent; and Woodville, with a band of 
400 men, sailed for the coast of Brittany. He arrived 
in time to take part in a battlo between that country 
and the French, in wliich the latter were victorious, 
and Woodville and most of bis men perislied. 


escaped to Flanders, but John a Chambre and many of 
liis associates were taken prisoner?, and hanged at York. 
Though the people were thus punished, the collection 
of the tax wa^ abandoned ; for'tho king was wise enough 
not to pujsli the iimtter to extremes. 

The parliament of 1490, however, voted him a further 
supply; and, in deference to tbo wishes of tho nation, 
ho at la^t sent an army of fi,0"0 men into Britfaiiy, 
under the eoinraand of Dorif Willougliby do Broke; 
but be gave him directions to return at tho end of six 
months. Lord Broke obtained some frilling Vucccsses, 
but tho E'rcnch avoided any set battlo; and, before tho 
expiration of tho six months, Henry recalled him to* 
England; for the king was much more desirous of 
saving his money than of assisting Brittany. The 
French had other wars upon their hands, and a treaty 
of peace vas, therefore, entered into at Frankfort, by 
which they agreed td retire from Brittany; and also 
that a congress should be held for tho amicable settle-* 
ment of all tlieir disputes. 

Francis, the Duke of Brittany, died broken-^heartod 
during this struggle, and left the govern inrnt of the 
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ducliy to Lis young and beautiful daugliter^ Anne. 
Many princes were suitors for the hand of this young 
lady; and she at length consented to bestow it upon 
Maximilian, King of the KonJflns, from whom she Imil 
received assistance in her war will* the French. That 
prince, fearing to make a journey to her himself, was 
secretly married to the young duchess by proxy, 
Charles, the King of France, who was now one-and- 
twenty years old, and had assumed the government, rc- 
fiolved to break this engagement, and murry the lady 
himself. By this means he would obtain po^seshion of 
Brittany without any further fighting. There were two 
great obbtacics to tucli an arraiigrment—first, th.it he 
was engaged to another lady, the Princess Margot, a 
daughter of Maximilian by a fiinnor marriage; and, 
secondly, Anno of Brittany con^iilercd Iier marriage by 
proxy to jMaxnnilian binding, both by divine and huniaii 
But Charb^s cared nothing fur diflieultie'i; he 
advanced with an army, and IhrentLiifd to besiege tlie 
young duchess in her capital unices s!ie bet-arno his 
queen, Tlie imhnppy lady was diiven into compliance 
at tho point ui tho MVord, and aceq>tutl the King of 
France as lier Imshand, At the saint; time hlic sigiunl a 
treaty, by which blit^ conveyed to him Iier rights over 
Brittany, and consented that, if her hu*slninl outlived 
her, it should remain a part of iho Kreneli kingdom; 
while, if blio outlived liitn, sho bliouhl le.xvc lit^r do- 
nuniuns to the leigniug bovercign, Tliis affair wa^ 
cariietl on with cautious secrecy ; ami the marriage was 
nclualty celebrated buforo it reached tho cars of Maxi¬ 
milian, 

That sovereign was exet <'dingly enraged ; Iioha<l h eii 
tricked out of hia brido and nu extrusive leiritury ; amt 
bis daughter, whom he liad expi-tded wouhl hecoine 
Queen of France, and w)m had for a long time lived at 
the court of that country, and been treated tliere as tlie 
future wife of its sovereign, was coiittmptiiuu&ly re¬ 
turned to him- Ho applied to several European princes 
to assist him in punishing the perfidy and rediiciog the 
over-grown power of Frj^nco. Henry fell himself bomc- 
what deceived in the transaction, and ho resolved to 
a^bist j^Iaximilian, Ho had also other motives for 
declaring war against Franco; tlie most important of 
which wap, that he liopcd to make moiicy hy it. This 
may seem strange; war Uhually dissipates money rather 
than collects it; but Iho clever and parsimdhious Henry 
had maile his calculations, and tout rived by trickery to 
rcaliso his expectations. 

llo first issued a commission for levying a benevo¬ 
lence upon tho people—a tax which bad always been 
Odious, and was now illegal; for it had been abolished 
by bis predecessor, liiohard HL But the king did not 
care about the lawfulness of anything, if ho had tho 
power to do it; and the citizens of London alone were 


compelled to pay the then great sum of jfilOjOOO* 
When a.^kod to con tribute to this benevolence, most 
people complained that they could not afford to give 
any direct sum to the king—they were not rich enough 
for that: but Archbishop Morton, tlio chancellor, had 
an answer to suit all objections of that kind* If those 
who complainetl lived in a frugal manner, they were 
told that their saving habits mu^t, of course, have made 
them rich; if, ou the contrary, they lived in a splendid 
and hospitable style, that, it was said, was a proof they 
were wealthy, ami could tliercfin’o woll afford to pay. 
Either altcrnative was used against tho complainant; 
and the chaucelIor’& ivtort—wliich some called *‘Chan-* 
ccllor 3Iorton s fijrk,” ami othcis named his ^^crutoh ” 
—wati quite siicocbbrul. 

llfiiiy was not cotituit with ihc amount of these ox- 
tortiori'i: ho was a very hor>edi‘ech in respect of money, 
alwaV'J crying, “ frivi*, give, give!” and ho therefore 
had no srnmer pot tlu' beni‘Vo!cnci'i^, than ho called 
his paiUatnuit in October, 1191, aud sif^ked for supplies. 
He very well km-w tlje uarliko tcmpi^r of tbo nation, 
and how anxious tho pf’uple were for a war with tho 
French, and ho cunnin-^ly practised upon tlAs inclina¬ 
tion. He told tho parliament tliat France, ebited with 
her late snccosM^si, had treated England with contempt, 
and ('Veil refiiM^d t*^ pay the tribute wduch Louis XL 
had a^TLCtl to give to Eilward IV,; and that it became 
fio warlike a nation as iho KngH''b to be rotisid by this 
indignity, and no longer eoufiue tln^msclves to re¬ 
senting ihopresoni injury. For him-clf, he said, he 
was resolved io lay (daim ev'tsi to the ernwii of hranee, 
and to ununtain JuMfile by fon-e of anils—a tide which 
had de^celld^ d to biiu lioui his gallant anev'tor'-', 
which he would iicd pu'uiit to be forgoltm. Civcy, 
rtnetiorr, and Agineoiut Wire e\aiuph*;> wliicli would 
eouvince iliem of their supt liorily *t\w the enemy; nor 
ilid be despair of adding new uanic^ to the glorious 
eatalogue, Ib' said, iliui tho internal troubles^ of 
England b:id In on the cau^e of her lodng France, and 
that her pimmt union would be the eiTeetiiul moans of 
rt eoveiing it. After ihis boastful priamhlo came the 
pidiit the Cl aft y king wms aiming at; he said, that 
wlum faudi an itnporlaiit objrd was in view, it did not 
become bravo men to complain about advancing money; 
and that, when the war wvis oiico begun, lie was deter¬ 
mined to make it maintain ibself, and he hoped it would 
rather add to, than diminish, the wealth of the country. 

The parliament fell into tho trap laid for it by the 
scheming king, and voted him a conBiderablo supply; a 
great inilitury enthusiasm was-excited iij %ho nation, 
and an act was also passed allowing nobles iiiid gentry 
to Bcll their lands without paying the ordinary foes to 
the crown for alienation* This was done to encourage 
warlike persons to riwsc troops for the war at their own 
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rxpcnf:r>, and to euuble them to ruin tliemselves in ttie 
• Ecrvicu of tbc king with as litUo troulilo as possiblo. 

Such was tbo geni-ral exvitcroeut, that many sold tbcir 
' r-fctatcs in the hope of acquiring military glory, and ex¬ 
pected that, in a little time, they would bo carrying 
tbcir victorious banners oven to the gales of l*uris. 

Though he Lad money and troojts, .Henry deferred 
liis expedition to Franco untit the autumn of 
This created some suspicion that ho intended soon to 
conclude a peace,' becauno spring or summer was tlio 
time chosen for war, anil, at the fall of the year, arinie-i 
g< *nera]ly rotimi info winter qnartf^rs, Suiiie uf his 
offictTii liiritetl to flio hut he n plieti, that ]io 

fihoiild yo over to in^ke an entire eoll4lle^t of Vraupc, 
which wdH miL the work of one hnmrner. It was fhero- 
foro, of no conseqinnice at what Kon^on he Ueeaii the in¬ 
vasion, c^^peeiully as lie had (\tl-Us n*:uly for winti r 
quarters. In Oi-loin r, Ids tnMjps, which con*^isted of 
25,000 foot and l,ti(>Mior^o iJohlitrs, landed saO-ly at 
Calais, and then inareln d to Ihnilo^ne, tt> which they 
laid This attack was nn ant in<*rcly fn sh<jw; 

for Henry had already Mvretly sold a peace to Kraniv I 
His double-di aling was (d the most di^hooe^t and dis- 
graceful character: he rai^isl tnoin y from his siihjeet'i 
upon the prdtnce of war, and from his enemies for the 
Bake of peace. He ngr(‘ed lo ahaiulojt Jhattany to Ihi^ 
French king for au enormous sum of money, which 
Charles consented to pay, hicau^e ho was wiy eager to 
obfuin a &cttlement of the disalute. U was also ai ranged 
that poaco should bo maiutajiK'd botwefn KrutU'C and 
England during the lives of Henry and ('harh^s. The 
king, who thus traded in war iind ptaee, di-gracing his 
Vgji office, then retniiied home, having iiu'iirred the 
disgust of Lis army and petiplc; wlih^h ho did not suffer 
to annoy him, as ho had, as U'-ual, oontuvfd to fill his 
pockets. Some of tln^ capiaiiis sneeiingly referred to 
what the king had f^o boastfully said in pailiameiit— 
that after the \Mtr was begun ho waf» resolved to make 
it maintain itbtdf; they taid ho had indeed kept Lia 
promiso. 

Henry was aiixiciiB to get hack to England, for a new 
pretender had arisen, who laid claim to the throne. 
During the year 14t)sJ, a handsome and accoinpU&lied 
youth landed in Ireland, and gave out that he was 
Itichard, Duke of York, the second boh of Edward IV., 
who was supposed to have been murdered in the Tower* 
His elder brother, ho said, had perished by tho hands of 
assassins; Imt ho had contrived to escape, and, after 
^ven ycars^of wandering _aud obscurity, had come to 
claim bis iuhcjitaucc. The story hud the oppearanco 
of having been suggested by*the imposition of Lambert 
iSimnel; but the manners of this young man were bo 
courtly and fasoinntmg, that tho Iribh people readily 
believed him; and many of tho Anglo-Iriflh were ready 


to take up his cause. Earl Kildare, the lord-lieutenant^ 
though favourably dihposod towards him, was not in¬ 
clined to take any active measures; and when mes- 
Hongora came from the King of France, inviting the 
young adventiirer to the court of that monaroL, and 
promidug him protection and assistance, the carl advised 
him to go. Charlos received him with a great deal of 
ceremony; assigned him a guard of honour, and lodged 
him like a sovereign prince. Ilia object was to frighten 
Henry into a peace; and when that peace wan concluded, 
th'^ French sovereign immediately withdrew his protec- 
tiim from the supposed iieir of the English crown, and 
eommaiided him to ha\o his dominiaiis* 

From France, the yuung man, in 1493, went to 
Flnudcrs, to I lie ctmit of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
who had before taken up the cause of fiimnol, Tho 
hatred which that lady b<#rt* to Henry has caused it to 
be bu^pecll*d that sho was the anther of tho plot, and 
had instructed tho new cluitnaol in the part he was 
playing. Whether that was tbc case or not, will now 
11LV4T be kuewii; but when hu first applied openly to 
the Duchess of Ihnguiidy, sho wore an air of distrust; 

. said that she had alnady been deceived by Simuol, and 
was dctuiniined not lo be misled again by any impostor* 
She ai'ktd the a^hiinud piinec a number of qucbtions; 
SCI nied fturpuatd at tho knowledge which his unswerfl 
showed that he pos^e''"'cd concerning the family of 
Edward IV.; and, after a great de al of sciuliuy, de- 
chm^d the was c >nvinced. Embracing him us her 
nephew, sh(' said tjiat he was tluj very imago of her 
dead brotljer; and bestowed upmi Ijim the title of 
' “The White lioso of England/’ Onco convinced, or 
pictending to bo so, tho cluclichg heaped hoapi tali tics 
upon tho adventurer; appointed him a guard of thirty 
lialherdicrs, and enjoined every one about Iter to treat 
him with the rcspiet duo to his cKilted rank. 

Tho pcoplo of Flandeifl shan d in the belief of their 
dnehefcs; and in a little while tho story also obtained 
gn at credit in England, e^ptdally among those nobles 
who were disgusted with King Henry’s government* 
*SomG uf them wrote to tho pretender; and others 
bccrclly sent Sir Bobert Clifford, u gentleman who had 
known tho little Duke ofYtnk, lo the court of the 
(hichcBE^ to SCO tho young man, and send word whether 
he was tho true priiiee or not. Clifford wrote back that 
there was no doubt as to his identity; that ho was cer¬ 
tainly tho son of Edwaril IV*, and the right heir to tho 
throne of England* Such a representation had great 
infinence on the nobler and people; the belief spread 
rapidly, and an extensive contpiracy was formed against 
the king* 

Henry had not been idle all tide time; his fears were 
arouhod, and he proceeded witb great caution and ac¬ 
tivity. He sent sipios all over Flanders and England, 
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and directed many of them to pretend that they were 
fkTourabl^ to the cause of the prince, and thus to in- 
einuata themselves into the «>afidenco of his friends 
and associates. He even corrupted Sir Bobert Clifford, 
and induced him to betray the secrets committed to 
him; and, in the end, he obtained the information he 
required. According to that, tho supposed Duke of 
York was one Peterkin or Perkin Warbcck, the son of 
a eottverted Jew, of Tourney, in Flanders. The freedom 
with which ho spoke English was accounted for by tho 
fact of his having lived for a considerable time among 
the English merchants in Flanders, and his having 
travelled about Europe as a servant in the employ of a 
Lady Brompton. Tho whole of bis history could not 
be ascertained, nor wbat it was that induced him to 
pretend he was the Duke of York; but it was imagined 
that bis remarkable likeness to King Edward IV,, to¬ 
gether with bis graceful manners and groat intelligence, 
caused him to be pointed out to tho Duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy as a fit person to act this strange part, for tho 
purpose of troubling, and even, if po^bib^e, deposing 
Henry. 

Having obtained tbis information respecting ** The 
White Bose of England,” os Warbcck was called, Henry 
demanded that ho should bo delivered up to liim; and, 
as this was refused, ho prohibited the English mer¬ 
chants from trading with Flanders. The faithless Sir 
Bobert Clifford bad, on the 7th of January, 1493, come 
to England, thrown himself at Heury’s foot, and re¬ 
vealed to the king the uamos of the English nobles and 
gentlemen who had corresponded with Warbcck; and 
Lord Fitzwatcr, Sir Simon Mounlford, Sir Thomas 
Thwaites, and a number of priests and goutlunien, were 
all arrested in one day. Three of them woro lichcaded, 
and thus tbis strange imposture was liaptiscd in blood. 
Lord Fitzwater was sent a prisoner to Calais; but, as 
ho attempted to escape, he also was put to death. Tho 
rest woro pardoned; but tho'old chronicler hints that 
they wore, before long, treacboronsly made away with. 

Shortly afterwards, another gentleman of high rank 
fell a victim to the suspicions of Henry. This was Sir 
William Stanley, the Lord Chamberlain, the brother of 
that Lord Stanley who bad placed the crown upon his 
sovereign’s head after the battle of Bosworth. He had 
himself saved Henry's life in that battle, and it seemed 
incredible that ho could be guilty of any treason against 
him: but Stanley was a rich man; and Henry, who 
coveted bis property, is reported (it is to be hoped 
xintroly) to have himself instigated Clifford to accuse 
him. The king pretended to be greatly sueprised, and 
said that the accusation must be a' false oue; still, as 
Clifford persisted in it, be committed Sir William 
Stanley to the Tower. Some historians have said that 
the offence of tho unfortunate gfntleman only consisted 


in his Iiaving told Clifford, in confidence, that if he wera 
sure that tho young man who appeared in Flanders 
was really tho son of King Edward, ho would never 
bear arms against him. * Others have said that be sent 
money to Warbeck, and promised to support bis cause. 
He himself confessed that he was, to somo extent, guilty 
of wbat was alleged against him, and submitted to the 
king'e mert^. This was sufficient: he was sentenced, 
and beheaded. , 

Tho followers of Warbcck were, by these events, re¬ 
duced to despair; and, in consequence of tho treacbety 
of Clifford, each man suspectc-d his follow. In the 
language of that distinguished philosopher, Lord Bacon, 
who wrote a history of this and tho following reign— 
“ They were now, like sand without limo, ill-bonnd 
together, especially as many as woro English; who were 
at a gaze, looking btiango ouo upon another, not know¬ 
ing who was failliful to their sido; hut thinking that 
the king, what with his bails and wbat with liis net*, 
would draw all unto him that were anything worth,” 
Tho people of Flanders, also, no longer regarded War¬ 
bcck with a favourable eye, because, on his account, 
they weto great losers through tbuir trade being stopped 
with England. In this condition ho adopted a bold 
and hopeless scheme: ho resolved to laud in England, 
and trust to an insurrection of the common people in 
his favour: from the nobles he could not hope anything, 
for Henry's craft aud severity had so intimidated them, 
that they no longer claicd to correspond with Warbeck. 
Having collcottd about 600 followers (all desperate 
mon, the majority of them being outlaws and pirates), 
on the 3id of July, 1495, wbilo the king was in the 
north, IVikin WaibLik and his wild troop suled to ftie 
coast of Dial, whtre mo-t of them landed. They were 
received with false smiles by the geuticmon of Kent; 
who, though they had collected some troops to oppose 
Warbeck, pretended to ho friendly disitoscd towards 
him, and invited him on shore, that they might take 
him prisoner. He observed that they had more order 
and military regularity about them than was usual or 
likely in newly-levied recruits, and, suspecting treachery, 
refused to trust himself among them. His caution 
saved his life; but when the Kentish men found they 
could not induce him to land, they fell upon those of 
bis followers who bad dono so; and after a short con¬ 
test, in which several were killed, they took more than 
150 prisoners. These men wero pinioned, and driven to 
London in herds like cattle. ’ Henry, in a merciless 
manner, caused them all to be hanged. . $ome were 
executed at London, but dbhers wero gibbeted round 
the coast of Kent, Sussex, Essex, and Norfolk, and their 
bodies left hanging as a warning, in cose Warbeck and 
bis adherents should attwnpt to land again. Henry 
then thanked tho men of Kent, and promised m reward 
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their Rerriccs; bat b« oaljr gave them a few smiles sod 
kind words, which, of couisC} cost him nothing, sod did 
not do thorn much good. 

.Wsrbcck and his remaining followers, completely 
discouraged, sailed away from the coast of Deal to the 
court of Manders, whore he was wory coldly received; 
for the Flemings, feeling tho loss of, trade with Eng¬ 
land, had entered into a treaty witli Henry, and pro¬ 
mised not to harbour his enemies any more. Warheck 
then (149fi) sailed to Ireland, in tho hope of inducing 
the people to rim in In'! favour; hut again ho was dis¬ 
appointed. lie Itad hut ono hope left: ho knew that 
.Tames IV., of Scotland, hated Henry, and regarded him 
witli favour; so to Scotland ho went. James received 
him in a courteous and honourahle manner, acknow¬ 
ledged his right to tho throne of England, and was so 
delighted with his fascinating manners, that he be¬ 
stowed upon him the beautiful Catharine Gordon for 
his wife. This young lady was a daughter of the Earl 
of linutlcy, and a relation of the Scottish king himself. 
Warheck was al«o permitted to state his oaso heforo tho 
council of the king, and it was soon determined that ho 
should he assisted in an attempt to depose Henry from 
tho throne. 

The crafty English king had many epics at the 
Segttish court—^not poor men, without an appearance 
of honour or position, as might be supposed, but men 
wlio ranked among tho nobles of that land. Ktrange 
as it may seem, these men were ready to cam Henry’s 
money by services of tho most dishonest and disgraceful 
kind. Some of them laid a plot for seizing Warheck 
during the night in his tent, and then sending him a 
p>-j,»oncr to England; hut their treachery failed of suc¬ 
cess. Tl»cn they endeavoured to persuade their sovo- , 
reign not to invade England, hecauso such a war would 
bo impolitic and dangerous; but their ropresoutations 
were useless. 

Having ciillcctcd an army of Scots, Gormans, and 
Flemings, King James and Warbcck marclicd into 
England, Warbcck addressed a proclamation to tho 
English people, calling them his subjects, promising 
them liberty from oppression, and relief from taxation, 
and offering £1,000, and nn eslatg in land, to any ono 
who should capture or kill Henry Tudor. The people 
wore too wiso to he misled by any such promises; they 
disliked and feared Henry, but they disliked and feared 
a civil war much more. No one joined Warheck, and 
both ho and the King of Scotland were bitterly dis- 
j^ppointed. The latter was so angry that be permitted 
his troops to* plunder and ravage the county of Nor¬ 
thumberland. They comiiitted such frightful aotc^ 
that Warheck was shocked and disgusted, and expostu¬ 
lated with King James upon the subject, saying he 
would rather lose the throne than gain it by the suffer¬ 


ings of Englishmen. Instead of regarding his scruples, 
that monarch sneeriogly replied, that he thought the 
prince need not be so over-solicitous for the mlfare of 
a nation wbioh would nbt acknowledge him for a king, 
nor even for a fellow-countryman. Warheck and the 
Scottish army were soon in want of provisions, and 
obliged to return, rather disgracefully, home again. 

King Henry did not trouble himself much about this 
invasion; hut, as usual, he attempted to extort money 
even from the misfortunes of his people. He sum¬ 
moned a parliament, and asked for n grant of money 
to punish the Scots for their aggressive conduct. The 
parliament feared the king, and dared scarcely refuse 
him anything; so they passed a tax, which it was 
expected would raise an immense sum. Tho people 
murmured (they knew Henry’s great wealth), and said 
that ho had money enough of his own. The men of 
Cornwall, in tho spring of 1497, even roso in rebellion, 
and demanded tho head of the chancellor, who was 
an exceedingly rapacious man. They chose Michael 
Joseph, a farrier, and Thomas Flammoc, a lawyer, fur 
their leaders; and theso men, with 16,000 stout 
peasants at their heels, marched through Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Surrey, into 
Kent, and Gneampod on Blackhcath. They had been 
joined by Lord Audloy, and othejr rash and turbulent 
gentlemen; hut tho common people held aloof from 
them. They were wise enough to believe that such an 
ill-considered effort would not moct with success. 

Henry was now quite used to insurrections, and, 
although they gave him considerable trouble, ho seems 
to have always felt tolerably secure. It was his custom 
to say that he only desired to see his rebels; by which 
lie meant that, when he did see them, he felt quite 
sure of subduing them. It happened that ho had an 
army on foot, which had been collected for tho purposo 
of fighting against tho Scots; and he determined to 
employ it in putting down tho insurrection. Ho 
divided his force into tlii^ parts: ono part ho sent, 
under the command of Lord Dauheney, to attack the 
rebels in front; a second part he despatched with the 
Karl of Oxford, to wheel round and fall upon them 
from behind; while be himself remained in St. George’s 
Fields with tho third part as a reserve. The attack 
was ordered to he made on the 22nd of Jane; and the 
dgbting was commenced by Lord Dauheney, who beat 
the advanced guard of tho rebels at Deptford Bridge; 
and then, marching upon the heath, began the attack 
on the main body. Rushing furiously into the midst 
of them, he was taken .prisoner, but soon afterwards 
rescued. The Cornish men fought with more bravery 
than ho expected; hut they were ill-anned and undis¬ 
ciplined; and when Oxford and bis troops attacked 
them in the roar, they were thrown into confusion: 
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2,000 of them died Bgliting bravely; 1,500 were taken 
prisoners, and the rest fled. Amongst the prisoners 
were Lord Audlay* Flammoc, tho lawyer; and Joseph, 
the farrier. These three weife executed as traitors; 
but all the rest were permitted to ransom themselves 
from those who had taken thorn. This was a touch of 
mercy in tho king which created some surprise; hut, 
though generally severe in bis conduct, he was not a 
savage mao, and ho always loved money better than 
revenge. Poor Joseph, tho farrier, went to the scaffold 
with great courage, saying that he died for the liberties 
of his countrymen, and that Le should be honourably 
mentioned in the pages of history. Tliis encounter of 
Henry’s troops with the Corni&h rebels has received the 
name of tlie Battle of Blackheath. ' 

Wliilo this unhappy insurrection was in progress the 
Scottish king again invaded the northern counties of 
Kngland, though this linio lie left the tender-hearted 
Perkin behind him. After having done a great deal of 
mischief, James retreated before an English army, and 
retired to Lis own country. Both monarchs wore 
dcbirous of peace, and Henry secretly engaged a foreign 
ambassador to mediate between them, Commif^sioners 
were then appointed to arrange a treaty, Henry first 
demanded that Warbeck should be surrendered to him: 
this James refused, saying that he would never betray a 
man who had trusted to his generobity and good faith- 
lleniy’s commissioners next demanded that reparation 
should be made for the injuries which the Scottish army 
had lately committed on tho EnglUh borders; but they 
were anfewored, that tho tt])oil of that invasion was like 
water spilt upon the ground, which could never be 
recovered, and that Henry's subjects were bettor able to 
bear tho lobs than Jameb’s were to repair it The third 
demand of tho Engllbh commissioners wa^, that the two 
kings should meet at Nevvcastlo to settle all their 
differoncos ; but the Scots haughtily replied, that their 
king meant to treat for a peace, and not go bogging for 
on< 5 . James, though thus uncomplying, desired peace, 
and knew that keeping Warbeck in his com t was the 
chief impediment to it. Therefore he told that young 
man ho could no longer protect him, and Warbeck and 
bia beautiful wife embaiked in a vcBsel that was pre¬ 
pared for them. Onco more the mysterious pretender 
was a fugitive and a wanderer upon tho broad expanse 
of waters. 

After Warbeck’s departure, a truce for seven years 
was entered into between Scotland and England ; and 
Henry, who acted with great pmdenoe and moderation, 
then proposed that a marriagp should take place be¬ 
tween King James and bis oldest daughter, Maigarot. 
Jomes was not very eager for the match, for his affec¬ 
tion was entirely engrossed by a beautiful woman, 
named Margaret Drummond, wilh whom he lived in a 
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dishonourabla manner; and the negotiation with Eng¬ 
land was prolonged for some time. But the connec¬ 
tion of James with the ambitious and unfortunate 
beauty. Miss Drummond, was terminated in a sudden 
and very tragical manner. One day, after dinner, she 
and her two sisters, Kuphemia ond Sibylla, were seized 
with a strange illness, and died in great agony. Inquiry 
was hushed up; but it was supposed that they were 
poisoned by the nobles, who were jealous of Margaret’s 
influence over tho king. The treaty with England was 
then proceeded with; in 1502 it was concluded; and 
James was united to the Princess Margaret in the 
summer of 1503. Ho was in his thirty-first year, and 
she only in licr fourteenth; but royal weddings are 
j contracted from political convenience, instead of from 
! private affection, and disparity of age is usually nlto- 
getlier disregarded. Still, James acted in an affec¬ 
tionate manner to his young bride; tho mariiago 
ceremony was remaikably splendid, and was Eiiccecdod 
by a great deal of feasting and entertainments. 

When Warbeck, with his high-born and devoted wife, 
sailed away from Scotland, they sought fur shelter on 
' the shores of Ireland, and once again he landed at 
Cork, His bafest and most honourable courte, even 
supposing him ^to have been the character he had so 
long represented, would have been to abandon his hope¬ 
less claim to a throne on whieh another was so firmly 
seated. To urge his cau"e further was a ciuel act of 
selfishness, which involved all who followed hihi in min, 

! and led many to the scaffold. But ambition hardens 
the hoarts and blinds thc*eyes of its votaries; and 
Warbeck once again trie d to roitbo the Iri^h to take up 
arms fur hia lo'^t and forsaken eause. Happily 
them they were tired of revolt'*, which led to nothing 
but miseiy, defeat, and death ; and they held aloof in 
silent apathy* Tho restless pretender then consulted 
with some ruined tradesmen, who were his chief advisers, 
and he adopted tho hardy rcsobition of Unding in 
Cornwall, and endeavouring again to ruuso tho feelings 
of discontent which had sd lately driven those bold 
peasants to insurrection. 

Early in September, 14117, ho landed at Whitsand 
Bay, in Cornwall, with about 150 foliowera. From tho 
coast he marched to Bodmin, the native place of the 
unfortunato Joseph, tho fiirricr, and there ho was joined 
by about 3,000 men, who were eager to avenge tho fato 
of those friends and relatives who bad fallen at Black- 
heath. Assuming the title of Richard IV., King of 
England, he marched os far as Exeter, tho number of 
his adherents increasing all the time. He*attackod the 
east and north gates of that city on the 17th of Sep¬ 
tember, but his men were repelled, about 400 being 
either killed or wounded. On the 18th tho attack was 
renewed; but though they forced the east gate, and 
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cntorcd tlji; city, they were again repoUed by the in- 
habitant!*, and obliged to retire. From Eictcr they 
• marched to Taunton, in Soroersctsliire. 

The news of 'Warbeck’s landing soon reached Henry, 
'who was delighted to hoar it, for ho felt convinced that 
he should at last get his enemy into liis liands. He 
instantly gathorod nn army, and sent it against tlio 
rebels. Theso foolish men, who then amounted to 
about 7,000, were startled by tlic number and order 
of tbeir foes; but there was no talk of fear or flight. 
It was evening, on tlic 20tli of Hoptember, when tho 
royal army came in sigltt of tho ('oruish inon, and the 
battle \vaa deferred until tho next <lay. During the 
night Wurbeck’w heart failed him, and ho secretly 
descried his followers, and rode away to the abljoy of 
Beaulieu, in the New Forest, where he took sanctuary. 
In the morning, his poor foolish followers, not having a 
leader, submitted to tho king’s forces in despair, with¬ 
out fighting. Henry commanded flio ringleaders to lie 
banged, and sent the rest to their homes—tliat is, all 
except those who had any properly, and theso he niiucd 
with heavy fines. The king then sent a troop of horse 
to seize Warl)ock*8 unhappy wife, who had been left at 
St. Michael’s Itfount, in (’ornwall. Shn was hrouglit 
into tho presence of Henry, before whom she wept 
bitterly. HLs usually cold heart was melted by her 
beauty and her forlorn position; he spoko to her with 
kmdne.ss, and sent her to the (piccn, wlio assigned her 
an hoDOurablo position among her attendants: Henry 
even granted her a pension, wliieh she reecived till after 
his death. Sho was respectcjl hy the people, and was 
still called by them “ Tlio While Rose of KngJaiid ”— j 
the title which h.id been bestowed upon her husband by 
thf. Duchess of Burgundy, .^omo time after the cleatIi 
of Tier husband, this lady «’a< married again to a Welsh 
gentleman, and ultimately btti icd by his side iu tho (;)d 
church of Swansea. 

Tho king’s next object was to get Warbcek also inlo 
his pow’cr. For that purpose he sent Fomo mchsengcrs 
to tho sanctuary, who promised the fugitive the royal 
pardon, and induced him to come forth, niid trust to 
the mercy of the king. Henry, on tho 28tli of Novem¬ 
ber, carried him to London in a sort of friumplial pro¬ 
cession ; and the citizens crowded tho streets to sec the 
handsome adventurer, whose romantic wanderings and 
mad attempts upon the crown bad so long occupied 
their attention. Some insulted him as ho passed; many 
more gazed on in a pitying and respectful silence. 
Henry treated him with clcmcn< 7 , permitting him to live 
At tho Tawer, under a guard, and he received every 
mark of respect. A confessjun of hU imposture was, 
however, extorted from him, but it was kept a secret. 
Ho might DOW have ended bis days in peace; but, in 
June, 1496, bis xestless spirit revived, and be contrived 


to escape. Being pursued, ho took .sanctuaiy in the 
priory of Shcon; but tho principal of that religious 
house surrendered him to the king, on a promise that 
his life should be spared. Hmiry ordered bim to be 
placed iu the stocks for aVhole day before Westminster 
Hall, whore he was compelled to read a confession of 
his imposition. This confession was afterwards printed, 
hut no copy of it now remains. 

After this public disgrace, Warbeck was t^in sept to 
the Tower, where ho was permitted to form the ac¬ 
quaintance of tho niifiirtunato Earl of Warwick (tho 
son of the Duke of Clarence), who had so long been a 
prisoner in that fortress. Long confinement and a want 
of education had rendered him so simple, that ho was 
stippoFcd to be defective in Lis mind; and when War- 
beck proposed (hat they should murder tho governor 
and escape from the Tower, he at onco consented to (he 
plot. Warwick was then to summon the retainers of 
his father, and Warbcck was to be proclaimed King of 
England. This absurd plot was discovered; and some 
writers have even suspected that Henry himself sur¬ 
rounded tho prisoners hy spie.*, who first led thorn into 
tho conspiracy, and then revealed it. There is no proof, 
however, tliat the king was guilty of such an act of 
troachi'ry, 

Warbeck wa<! placed upon his trial for treason on tho 
20lh of November, 141)9, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death. He was executed at Tyburn on the 2.1rd, fo- 
gcHicr with .ioLn O’Watcr, an Irishman, and his first 
follower, '\^''llen on the seaftbld his confession was read 
oi'er, and ho pronounced it to bo all true; and, after 
askiug forgiveness of the king for his many rebellions, 
Fubiiiilted himself with paticneo and humility to the 
hands of the hangman. There can bo liltlo doubt that 
his dying words were true, and that he was an impostor. 

It is incredible that tho little Duke of York should 
have been able to Cacapo from the murderers in the 
Tower when his elder brother perished. But some 
writers have profossecd their belief that ho was really 
the son of Edward IV., and that a oonfesi*ion to the 
contrary, even upon the scaffold, was wrung from him 
by til rents of fc.irful torture. That ingenious and 
highly-gifted writer, Horace Walpole, has tried to 
prove this, but not successfully. It is most probablo 
that Warbeck was an accomplished knave, who acted a 
false part so long, that, at last, bo himself almost be¬ 
lieved it to bo true. 

After tho condemnation of Warbeck, the Earl of 
Warwick was, on the 2l8t of Novomber, placed upon 
bis trial. His only crimer was, that he had attempted 
to escape; but he was accused of having conspired with 
Warbeck to disturb tbo governmenti and excite an 
insurrection among tbo people. Tho truth that 
Heniy had long feared him as being the last male heir 
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of ihe Honoe of York, and was glad of an excuse for 
putting bim to death. The unfortunate young man, 
who seems scarcely to bare known the meaning of what 
he did, pleaded guilty, and tho yerrile and pitiless House 
of Lords condemned him to the scaffold. He was be¬ 
headed upon Tower Hill on the 28th of November. At 
hie death he was twenty-nine years of ago, and had keen 
a prisoner from infancy; his only crime being that be 
was of royal blood—« crimo which the jealousy of his 
uncle Hichard, and his successor Henry, could never 
forgive. Although the legal heir to the crown, he lived 
in a prison, and died on a scaffold, without one cheering 
ray of sunshine throughout his blighted and gloomy ex¬ 
istence. A miurmur of disgust and indignation, at liis 
cruel and untimely cud, arose from the people, which 
startled the crafty Henry, and ho tried to f>hift the 
blame frem his own shoulders to those of the King of 
Spain, who, be said, would not permit his daughter to 
be married to Henry’s son, Arthur, while any of tlio 


royal family of York survived. This excuse did not 
mend matters; hut Henry was too securely seated upon 
his throne for murmurs to shake him. It was the 
peculiar age of kingcraft; and abroad, foreign princes ^ 
rather respected Henry for the political wisdom which 
he displayed in his treatment alike of Warheck and of 
Warwick. 

It was at this time that Afnchiavclli, an Italian 
statesman, lived, who afterwards wrote a booh in re¬ 
commendation of tyranny and treachery, in which the 
worst crimes of kings are not only excused, but ap¬ 
plauded. That many of tho great sovercigos of Europe 
in that ago were wanting in honour and truth, and 
capable of that duplicity to which the term Machia¬ 
vellian was subsequently affixed, is proved by the fact 
that tho hints from which Miichiavclli composed his 
delestiilde book, called The Vrincf, were taken from 
the lives and actions of monarchs then living. 
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OON after tho tyrannous execution of tiio 
helpless Earl of Warwick, London was afTlio- 
ted by a plague, which swept great numbers 
9f its inhabitants to their gnavos; and mrn 
did not scruple to sny that it was God's 
judgment upon the nation for that cruel act. Super¬ 
stitious people are alw.ays fond of tracing public calami¬ 
ties to individual crimes: the plague, no doubt, arose 
from the neglect of cleanliness, and not from tlio anger 
of the Almighty; for Henry, who was tho perpetrator 
of that sUte-crime, went over to Calais, where ho re¬ 
mained until the plague was past, and escaped untouched. 

In the year 1499, the marriage alluded to in tho lost 
chapter, between Prince Arthur, then in his thirteenth 
year, and tho Spanish princess, who was about a year 
his senior, was performed; the princess being repre¬ 
sented by proxy. In 1501, Catharine of Aragon, as the 
princess was called, arrived in London; and, on the 
6th of November, the ceremony was again performed at 
St. Paul’s. A great deal of feasting and rejoicing fol¬ 
lowed this event; the prince was compared by the 
courtiers to Arctoms, and thC princess to Hesperus; 
and it was confidently <deelared-that they would shine 
in the world as brilliantly as those constellations do in 
the heavens. As if to mock all. the vain and foolish 
prophecies of the courtier^ Arthur sickened and died I 


[ on the 2nd of April, 1502, within six months after his 
marriage; and, it is alleged, before it was consummated. 
The Lady Catharine afterwards became a distinguished 
ch.'iracter in EngUhli history. Her folhcr proposed that 
she should be allied to her lato husband’s younger 
brother, Ifcnry, and tho English sovereign consente^to 
this strange arrangement. Princo Henry was not, at 
that time, twelve years old, and ho made all tlic oppo¬ 
sition ho could to the match; but, as it was considered 
politically necessary, ho was at once contracted to Catha¬ 
rine, though tho marriage did not take place until five 
years afterwards. 

On the 11th of February, 1503, the king also lost his 
queen, Elizabeth. She was much regretted by tho 
' people, who thought that her husband had not treated 
her as kindly as he should have done; but Henry him¬ 
self was not much grieved. Ho h.id married her on 
account of her title to tho throne, and had always been 
jealous of her in consequence. But, under any circum¬ 
stances, he was too selfish a man to mourn greatly for 
any one. 

Henry's prudence and enormous wealth •made him 
much respected by foreign j>rinocs, and feared by bis 
own people. He had gradually obtained a more abso¬ 
lute power over the nation than had been possessed by 
any English king since the time of the Conqueror. 
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Unrestrainacl hy any opposition, lio therefore gave him- 
, self lip to the gratiiicatiou of his ruling passion— 
avui'teel He was haunted by an insatiable craving for 
'money; and to obtain it, he re^iorUd to shamefully un- 
juet and oppressive methods. He employed two vil- 
lanous lawyers, named Empson and Dudley, to wring 
money from hia people. Empson was a Ipw^hred violent 
ruffian, who tried to terrify men out of their property; 
Dudley was a person of education and' gentlemanly 
tnaUBors, but just as dishonest and extortionate as the 
other* These worthies got up unjust claims and aecu^ 
sations against an immense number of people of pro¬ 
perty—the rich merchants of Loudon being specially 
aelectcd—who wero committed to prison, but never 
brought to trial; and, after rciiiaiiiing in confinement 
until their spirits were broken, were mado to pay largo 
sums to recover tludr liberty, Henry’s rapacious min¬ 
isters disrcganlcd all forms of law, and eummoned men 
to their private houses, where arbitrary and wicked 
judgmenta were pronounced upon tbem, Somotimes, 
indeed, juries were called together; but, unless they 
gavo Mich verdicts as wero required of them, they were 
brow-bcatcil, insulted, fined, and even imprisoned. 
Men were harassed almof^t beyond endurance; no one 
was safe; and, to l>e rich, was to live iu constant ft^ar of 
ruin. Innocence and strictness of life was no protection 
from Ibo fangs of Henry’s legal wolves; for they in- 
veniod fresh offences, and spies and informers abounded 
in every direction* A new kind of Tnqui&ition was 
created in England, only less dreadful than that gloomy 
and mysterious tribunal, where the victims were taken 
from the dungeon and tho torture chamber to perish in 
hy fire. By these wicked proceedings thousands 
wero riiini-d, and prosperous families turned into the 
streets to starve ; but Henry amassed enormous wealth ; 
and even Emp:.on and Dudley became very rich. 

It might have been expected that tbo parliament 
would have iuti rfcrcd to save the nation from such 
oppression; but it remained quiescent; aud it is strange 
how much both parliament and people con&cntcd to 
suffer in past times, when they were governed by a 
powerful and tyrannical king, Edward IL was de¬ 
throned and cruelly murdered for conduct which was 
absolute purity iu comparison with Henry’s extortion. 
It is not very honourable to the English people, that, 
in tho middle ages of their history, they usually only 
resisted weak kings, while they submitted, with a 
slavish readiness, to crafty or strong-handed tyrants, 
Tlho reigns of tho Tudors furnish far too many illustra¬ 
tions of an a&ject crouching of the nation beneath the 
frown of an unjust and imperious Bovereigiv Under 
Henry VIL« the House of Uommons, instead of checking 
the mean tyranny of their miserly king, actually com¬ 
plimented that monarch, when they assembled in 1504, 


by choosing Dudley for their speaker, and taxing the 
nation to any extent which he proposed. Thtia, although 
the king’s coffers were full 'of treasure, he eontiuued to 
add to, and gloat over, lu& glittering stores. 

There was at that time a young nobleman, named 
Edmond de la Pole, who boro the title of Earl of 
Suffolk, Ho was a nephew of Edward IV,, and brother 
of that Earl of Lincoln who had been killed at the 
battle of Stoke, in the early part of Henry’s reign. 
Tlie king, hy a dishonest quibble, deprived this young 
noble of his inheritance, and then took credit for 
generosity in retiiraitig him a amall part of it to live 
upon. By this, dishonesty, Henry not only gratified his 
love of money, hut also liis hatred of tho family of 
Vork, to which Suffolk was closely related, i The young 
noblo, in a violent fit of passion, accidentally killed a 
man—a solemn offence, but one which, in the judgment 
of the law, is called* manslaughter, and not murder. 
The king, wishing to humhlo the earl, caused him to he 
tried for the latter crime, and then commanded! him to 
plead the royal pardon* iSaffolk indignantly refused* 
and fled to the court of his aunt, the Duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy, Henry, however, by fresh promises of forgive¬ 
ness, induced him to return; hut soon afterwards ho 
fled a second timo to Flanders, taking with him his 
yoiingrr brother. 

Henry biispccted that their object was to take ad¬ 
vantage of tho unpopularity into which he had fallen 
on account of his extortions, and get up a new insur¬ 
rection against him. To prevent this, ho set to work 
in his usual subtle manner. He caused Sir Robert 
t’lirson, wbo held an important trust at t'alaifi, sudtlcnly 
to abandon it, and represent bimscif to the Earl of 
Suffolk as ail injured and discontented man. This 
traitor crept into the confidenco of the unsuspecting 
carl; learnt the names of those friended on whom ho 
relied iu England; and then forwarded them to tho 
king. In consequence of this information, Henry 
arrested William do la Polo, a younger brother of tho 
earl, Lord Courtenay, Wir William Windham, Sir James 
Tyrrcl, and some other persons. It was difficult to 
urge any particular crimes against thorn; hut Henry 
suspected and disliked them, and that was sufficient. 
I/ord Courtenay and William do la Polo were sent 
prisoners to the Tower, where they remained during 
the life of tho king, and Windham and Tyrrel were be¬ 
headed as traitors* The people rejoiced in the death 
of the latter, because he had, many years ago, been 
concemed in tbo murder of the young princes in tho 
Tower, 

After the treacherous Curson had thus ruined or de¬ 
stroyed the friends of the Earl of Suffolk, ho suddenly 
ahandonod him and returned to Henry, who received 
him into great favour. Suffolk was bewildered at the 
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duplicity of the man whom he had receired as hU 
friend; and not knowing where Henry's power might 
reach him, be fled first to France^ then to Germany, 
and returned, at last, into tbtf Low Countries. 

Tho Archduke Philip^ sovereign of the Netherlands, 
and his wife Joanna, Queen of Castile, were, while at 
sea, driven by a storm into the harbour of Weymouth. 
Sir John Trenchard and Sir John Cary, gentlemen of 
authority in the neighbourhood, invited the royal 
wanderers to their houses, and behaved to them with 
all humanity and respect. At the same time, however, 
they sent a messenger to the king, to inform him of 
what had happened; and he returned for answer that 
ho would pay Philip and bis queen, Joanna, a visit 
before their departure, to congratulate them upon their 
arrival on bis shores. Philip, after receiving Ibis mes¬ 
sage, knew that bo could not depart until Henry had 
seen him ; and, for the sake of saving time, ho himself 
rode to Windsor to confer with tho English monarch. 

Henry met bis guest at Elworth Green, near Windsor, 
and conducted him to the cahtic, whcio he was lodged 
in a magnificent suite of apartments. But the Xing of 
Castile, as Philip was called in right of his queen, 
Joanna, was in reality little better than a prisoner. 
Before Henry permitted him to depart, ho wrung from 
Philip his bignaturo to a treaty of commerce, greatly in 
favour of tiie English government; and, after that, 
complained that the Earl of Suflbtk had found a shelter 
in his dominions. ** 1 really thought," said tho King 
of Castile, *Hbat your greatness and felicity had set 
yon far ahovo apprehensions from any person of so little 
consequence: hut, to give you satisfaction, I will banish 
him.” Henry replied, “I expect that you will carry 
your complaisance further; I desire to have SuATolk 
put into my bands, where alone I can depend upon his 
submission and obedience.” Philip hesitated to glvo 
up a man who bad trusted to his generosity and pro¬ 
tection ; and he said, ** Such an action will reflect dis¬ 
honour upon you as well as myself. You will be 
thought to bavo treated me as a prisoner.” “Then 
the matter ia settled,” replied Henry, *' for I will take 
all the dishonour upon me, and so your Iionour will he 
saved from blemish.” The King of Castile was obliged 
to consent; but ho did so only on condition that Henry 
should spare Suffolk's life. Tliis was promised; and 
then Philip wrote to tho earl, and induced him to come 
over to England on a promise of pardon. Suffolk 
came, and was instantly committed to Ike Tower, 
Philip and bis queen were then permitted to depart, 
after having been detained by Henry in* a sort of 
honourable captivity for nearly three months. Suffolk 
was kept a prisoner for a few yean; but, on his death¬ 
bed, Henry left an order for the earl’s execution, 
and he was beheaded accordingly, by the order of 
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Henry VIII,, in 1513; no new offence having been 
alleged against the unfortunate nobleman. ‘ 

Henry wanted another wife, but bis chief object was 
to acquire money or territory hy the lady; and though* 
he entered into several matrimonial negotiations, be 
was disappointed in all. His declining state of health 
soon drew his- attention to other and more solemn 
matters. 

The last two years of bis life, Henry was m a very 
feeble state of health. He suffered both from gout 
and from that mysterious scourge of England, which 
has been metaphorically called, “ the destroying angel 
who claims a fourth of those who dio ”—consumption. 
His lungs were wasted by severe fits of coughing, which 
attacked him periodically three times a year. A fear of 
death excited great apprehensions in bis mind; and he 
endeavoured to avert the Almighty's anger by acts of 
charity to the poor; and hy ordering all prisonors, who 
were confined for debts of less than forty sbillings, to 
bo set at liborty. When very bad, ho felt great remorse 
on account of tho extortions which he had permitted 
Dudley and Empson to inflict on his people.^ He oven 
talked about restoring to his subjects the money he bad 
rubbed them of; but, as soon os be got better, these 
penitent fancies vanished, and his two wicked finance- 
ministers wero permitted to oppress the people as mneh 
as ever. Sir William CapcI, Mayor of London, was a 
second timo prosecuted upon some faUo pretence, and 
condemned to pay a fine of £2,000. This man possessed 
the old English spirit, and very properly refus«'tl to pay 
a shilling. For this spirited conduct he was committed 
to the Tower, where ho remained a prisoner until 
Henry's death. Three other wealthy citizens insae 
thrown into prison, and k<'pt there until they bought 
iheir liberty with a sum of £1,400. Hawes, an alder¬ 
man, was indicted, and died of vexation before tho pro¬ 
ceedings against him wero concluded; and Sir Law¬ 
rence Aylmer, who had been Lord Mayor, and his two 
sheriffs, were fined £1,000; but they, like. Sir William 
Oapdl, honourably preferred imprisonment to a mean 
submission to this harassing tyranny. 

Thus this wealthy, but mean-spirited, king ground 
his people to the very last; but this career of craft 
and extortion was about to close for ever. Tho bleak 
damp air of the spring of 1509 aggravated bis disorder 
so much that he felt the approach of death. Again 
his mind was agitated with the rememhranoo of his 
cruelties and extortions; and he urged his son to make 
restitution to all whom he had injured, ^he number 
of robberies which he had ^mmittod upon his people 
rendered this impossible; nor i^ld have gpveu tho 
matter another thought if he un recovei'cd. He died 
in his paladi al,Richmond, on the 2lBt of April, 1509, 
in the 52nf year of his age, having reigned twenty- 
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, fhroo years and eight months. Tlio nation openly 
rr-joiced at hia death ; and throughout England not one 
«frigh of regret was ulteredf except by hia villanoua 
financiers and collectors, who bad some caiis^o to fear 
ilie vengeance of the people now that their protector 
lay cold in his cofBu. 

To judge the character of Henry VII. by the ordinaiy 
rules of* morality and Chrisitian feeling, ho must he 
spoken of in terms of the heaviobt conjure, ^ That ia, 
however, a test wluch it is hardly fair, in all ea^es, to 
apply to kings and Ktutesmon who lived iu an ag(^ when 
different feelings and principles prevailed than those 
which now influcnco us. King's liave not the same 
chance as private persons of becoming good men. They 
are exposed to iemptutions which iiitoxieatr weak 
minds, and corrupt and bardeu strong onoh. Far re¬ 
moved from the common wants and di^tre^ses to whicli 
most of ns are subject, tluy too often lo^^e that whole¬ 
some sympalliy witli their ft.lluw-creatuics which 
called humanity. The power that is entrusted to them 
for the juihlic good, i's fiLtpieiitly, as in Henryks case, 
improperly diverted to private and sellish purposes; and 
Sometimes, the man whom a nation tries to elevate into 
a sort of worldly deity, i^ cornipted, l>y ilie faUehood 
of flattery, into an incarnate demon. The famous 
Macedonian coiufueror of antiquity, whoso cliaracter 
Julius CVsiir fatudit'd as a model for imitatitm (Alex¬ 
ander the Great), was W'ell awaic of the false state of 
tilings in which monarehs dwelt, \\heu he commanded 
a servant to remind him rvoiy morning thatjic was 
mortal. 

^ ^s will be seen from the narrative of bU reign, Ilra^ 
]jad many faults; hut ho was not all evil. He was 
tyrant, but yet a tyrant wlmse reign was rather adyaUr- 
tageoufl to his couutry. Under his rule, the pow^oi of 
tho barons was finally overthrown ; and tho nation had 
to submit to the will of one arbitrary man, instead of 
many. The middle classes of tho country ro&c in greater 
estimation; and as the extravagance of the nobles often 
induced them to sell their estates, rich merchants and 
tradesmen became landed proprietors. Thus thc^arib- 
tocracy of iuduetry and commcrco rose in proportion 
the aristocracy of war and violenco sank. These nobles 
ihomselves were disgusted with the rudo military Uvea 
their ancestors had led; and, hanging up their sword:? 
and coatsi of mail, they spf^nt their time more in the 
library than on the batik-field. The efiTect of these 
changes was beneficial to the people; and we are told 
by Cavendish; Cardinal Wolsey’s secretary and bio¬ 
grapher, that when ilc'Ury till, ascended the throne, 
England was “ called golden world, such grace of 
plenty reigned then within this realm.r * ^ 

The greatest stain on the character fif llonry VII. 
was his avarice; his love of money amounted to mad¬ 


ness; it was tho crime of his life, and the nurse of 
nearly all his tyrannies. Ho was extremely cunning; 
to much so that he prefearod artifice to openneefl, when 
one would have served his purpose as well as the other; 
and loved trickery for its own sake. Indeed, his was 
an ago when subtlety was in fashion with princes; and 
all the great sovereigns of Europo were trying who 
could bo mo^t crafty and indirect. In such a state of 
feeling, truth, manly openness, and lofty principles, 
were either forgotten or despised as Bimplicity, Henry's 
Muchiaveliun policy makes us oltcn despise him; and 
hib tnihcrly lavo of gold led him into many actions of 
groi's dishoue&ty and opprosrion. But, though arbitrary, 
ho way not capriciously tyrannical: though usually 
Seven', he was not naturally cmeh His conduct both 
to Simnel and Waibock was lenient. Hu certainly 
bent the latter to tho gibbet, but not without repeated 
agijrebhiuiis, and many attempts,on the part of that 
remarkable impobtor to escape, and renew bis efforts 
to bUblain his fraudulent claim to the throne. 
Edward IA\, or bis brother, lliclianl III,, would havo 
pul both Simnel and Warheck to <leath at once, with¬ 
out the blightebt he&itatLon; but Henry punished his 
enemies from motives of policy, and Holdom from ro- 
venge. Indeed, his feelings bcarccly ever interfered 
with his judgment, which was both clear and strong. 
His courtiers called him a second Solomon; but though 
ho \yim a man of conbidcrahlo talents, and evinced bkill 
and judgment on many occasions, the application to 
-Iitnr oT that title was gross flattery. Ho w.as active, 
cautious, deliberate, and prudent; but certainly not 
, jiobbas^cd of either the capacity for profound thought, 
or tho genius to conceive great and noble moamres. A 
mAn-jniuded, clover man, nover actuated by lofty or 
purely honourable motives, ho was an able, though not 
a good king. He crushed the numerous obbtaclcs by 
which he was surrounded; and, by industry, caution, 
aud deliberation, triumphed over all difliculties. Hie 
object was, to establish a despotic government in Eng¬ 
land; ’and he, in part, succeeded: but though tho 
spirit and liberties of the peoplo bowed in terror be¬ 
fore Mm, they were only awLt], not extinguished— 
thrown into slumbcri not death; and tho national 
energy and independence of character, though doomed 
to l>e still further depressed, was yet, in after-timee, to 
rise with a might aud majesty which they had never 
yot assumed. 


Although tho church of Home was on the ove of its 
downfall in thk country, yet, in the reign of Henry VII., 
ita bishops and priests continued in tluir courso of 
persecution, and endeavoured to stifle inquiry and dis- 
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seat (wliicli they called heresy) ia fire, sad to drown 
it in blood. Though so near that great Refortnation 
which convulsed all Europe^ tho church felt, in that 
era, no diminution of the ^ower it had enjoyed so 
long. Indeed, Henry was much attached to the priest¬ 
hood, and bestowed on them nearly all the responsible 
ofiSces of the state. Many persons perished in agony at 
the stake for entertaining the new doctrines in religion • 
but the most memorable of these unhappy martyrs was 
an elderly widow lady, named Joan Bouglitos, 

This venerable woman, tho first of her sex who had 
been burnt to death in England for religious opinions, 
was upwards of eighty years of age. Sho was put to 
this cruel torture in the year 1494, tho ninth of Henry’s 
reigDy for following tho doctrine of tho reformer, 
Wyclifie. So convinced was sho of the truth of her 
opinions, that all the priests .“ind learned doctors in 
London could not turn her from thrm. Wlien they 
told her that she should he burnt for her obstinacy and 
false belief, the heroic old lady defied tlioir power; and 
said that she was so beloved of God and bis holy angels, 
that she did not fear the flames. When the fatal pile 
of faggots was lighted, and the fire blazed and crackled 
around hor aged figure, she only called to God to re¬ 
ceive her soul, and so perished. The stern and bitter 
priests turned away disappointed; they could destroy 
the body of tho martyr who sought the truth, hut the 
eternal principles of truth itself they could not luuch. 
Men walked moodily from tho smouldering embers of 
tbnt bravo woman, and questioned if a church which 
could sanction such cruellies, could be fulfilling the 
spirit of the merciful Jesus, whose sternest reproof to 
tho erring was, “ Go, and sin no more.” 

Even burning those who differed from them in 
opinion at the stake, would not satisfy tho priests of 
the persecuting Romish church. In the year 1506, ono 
William Tylswortii was put to death in this revolting 
manner, at Amersham, in Buckinghamshiro: and to 
make his sufferings more poignant, his only daughter, 
who was suspected of sharing his opinions, was com¬ 
pelled, with her own bands, to set fire to the funeral 
pile. Ono poor man, who was thrown into the bishop’s 
prison in Buckinghamshire, was placed in so small a 
cell, and ironed so heavily, tbat, although his confine¬ 
ment lasted only fourteen weeks, be was never able to 
stand upright again. About the same time thirty 
people were branded on the right cheek with a hot iron, 

“ because," says Foxe, “they would talk against super- 
sliGon and idolatry, and were desirous to bear and read 
the Holy Scriptures." Among tho other victims of in- 
tolcranco during this reign was one Thomas Chase, who 
was secretly murdered by bis gaolers in the Lollards’ 
tower. It was pretended that he banged himself in 
prison; but that was impossible, as tho cell in which he | 
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was confined was too small to allow him to stand up¬ 
right. 

But tho victim of the Romish church, during this 
reign, who excited the greatest sympathy, waa one ’ 
Laurence Ghest, who was burnt to death in Salisbury, 
for dfinying tbat the bread and wine, in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, was really the body and blood of 
the Saviour. The particulars of tho death of tbat 
unhappy man arc thus related by John Foxe, the 
martyrologist:—He was of a comely and tall person¬ 
age, and otherwise not unfriended, for which the bishop 
and tho clergy were tho more loath to bum him, but 
kept him in prison for the space of two years, 'rhis 
Laurence Lad a wife and seven children. Wherefore 
they, thinking to influence and persuade his mind by 
awakening his fatherly affection toward his children, 
when the time came which they appointed for bis 
burning, as lie was at the stake they brought before him 
liis wife and liis seven children. At the sight of them, 
altliougli nature is commonly wont to work in other 
men, yet in him religion overcoming nature, made his 
constancy remain immovable: so tbat, when bis wife 
exhorted aud desired him to save himself, he began 
to desire her to be content, and not to be a stumbling- 
block in his way, for be was in a good course, running 
toward tho mark of his salvation; and so fire being put 
to him he finished his life, rcnounciug not only wife and 
children, but also himself, to follow Christ. As he was 
burning, one of tho bishop’s men threw a firebrand 
at his face. At this, the brother of Laurence, who was 
standing by, ran at liim witli his dagger, and would 
Lave slain Jiim had lie not been otherwise prevented." 

To mention all tho victims of the priests in tho rciga 
of Henry VII,, would encroach too much on the space 
allotted to this history. The examples given are not 
meant to excite an undue indignation against the 
Romish churcli, but rather to inculcate the true Chris¬ 
tian doctiino of being kind and iudulgent to all who 
(UlTer from us in opinion in any matter, but chiefly 
in religion. Man delights to punish, but God to spate. 
Wo should remember that thousands of the best and 
wisest men have held different opinions upon this 
mysterious theme; and that charity and kindly for¬ 
bearance to all persons is the conduct most acceptable 
to that Divine and Benevolent Being whose word created 
the universe, and whoso will regulates and sustains it. 

Tho period during which Henry VII. reigned waa 
remarkable for two famous nautical discoveries, whlKh 
were of deep importance and interest to the whole.civi¬ 
lised world. The first was the discovery' of the vast 
continent of America, in tbe*year 1492, by Christopher 
Columbus, a Genoese; and the tftond^ the acliievement 
of tho passage tp India past the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1197, by Vasqura de Gama, a native of Porlitgat. 
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TIIB nSION OP TUB EIOUTU.—A.J}, 1509—1515, 


S ENRY VIII. 'was only oiglitoim years of 
ago at tbc timo of liis father’s death. His 
accession was tho causo of great joy to 
tlio peoplr, wlie ciifcrtiiiiuil clioerful 
hopes of lus good govt^riiment anti futuro 
glory* It wafi very natural that they should do bo; for 
Jfrnry youngj handsome, full of spirit, cheerful and 
frank in his^ uiannorK, well educated, and pos^cs&ed of 
eonsidcrahlo abilities, !n aluiosL all things he was just 
iho reverse of Ills father, for whom every ono felt a 
great dislike; and tho nation believed that ho would 
become a wise, just, and merciful sovereign* It will be 
Fcen, from tho narrative, that thcso bright anticipations 
were far from being realist d. Still, the thirty-seven 
years which Henry reigned over England, is a period of 
our history deserving more attention and study than 
any that had preccd(‘d it* Strange as it may seem, out 
of his tyranny arose tho greatest of reforms; and from 
tho prostrate and tiampled liberties of Englishmen 
sprung that most valuable and blessod of all liberties, 
the liberty of conscience—the freedom of the boul, and 
the holy right of every one to read the Eiblo for thi m- 
Eclves, iind to exercibO their own judgment upon its 
Miei'Ld doctrines* 

The young king was proclaimed on thi‘ 22nd of April; 
and, on the 7lh of tho following June, he was married 
SpanUli princcps Cathariuo of Aragon, the widow 
of liib brother Arthur, Somo objections wore raittd to 
llrnry’s marrying bis wbtcr-in-lavv ; but a dispenuation 
was procured from the pope, which rendered it legal* 
Catbarino’s marriage with Prince Arthur had been a 
mere form, and tho young people had not lived together 
as husband and wife, though, in after^times, it suited I 
Henry to pretend that ho believed they had* Tho 
princcsb was attractivo in her appearance, and amiable 
in dispobitioD; and another reason for ihr marriage 
way, that a largo dowey had been paid with her by tho 
Spanish king, Ferdinand, which Henry was by no moans 
inclined to return. Three weeks after tbeir marriage, 
tlio royal couple were crowned as King and Queen of 
England. 

Henry kept tlie chief of his late father’s ministers, 
mc^t of wh(fjn were men of talent and: experience* Two 
of them were not only deprived of office, but sent to 
the Tower, to await a wcU-deserved punishment. These 
were Dudley and Empson, the lawyers wlio had pandered 
to the avarice of the late king, and practised so many ! 


oxlortions and cmcltios upon his Bubjects* As soon as 
it was known that they were arrested, charges against 
them were made from immense numbers of people, and 
a loud outcry was raised for their execution. They 
could not ho tried for their real crimes without casting 
disgrace upon the memory of the lato king; so a false 
charge was made against them (a.d* of endea^ 

vouring to depose their sovereign, and they were con¬ 
demned as traitors. For about a twelvemonth after 
bontenco was pronounced they were kept in prison, 
when so loud ii clamour arose for their deaths that they 
were brought out (a,d. 1512), and beheaded ou Tower 
Hill* So great was the fury of the people against these 
extortioners, that the mob seized many of their spies 
and informers, and beat and ill-used them till they died. 

At this time, Pope Julius IL, %vho loved fighting 
much better tlian praying, bad sot many of tho great 
nations of Europe together by the cars* Having over¬ 
thrown tho republic of Veuicc, ho turned his arms 
agaiubt France, ami indilccd the King of Spain to join 
him in a league to expel that nation from Italy* He 
also courted the alliance of England, and ecut Henry a 
sacred roio perfumed with mu'-k, sprinkled with holy 
water, and which had received the pontiffs benediction* 
Tlic pope could hardly have sent him a cheaper present: 
but Ib nry prized it. What, however, tempted him 
much more strongly to comply with the pope’s wish, 
and join in hobtilities agaill>^t France, wua tlio hope that 
to him woulil bo transferred tlie title borne by tho 
sovereign of that country, of ** Alost Christian King,” 
Tbc young monarch was also eager for military glory, 
and anxious to spend tlio va&t treasures his grasping 
failier had left, and which were said to amount to 
£ 1 , 800 , 000 ; bo he interfered on behalf of tho pope, and 
sent a message to the French king to prohibit him from 
waging war upon tho sovereign pontiff. Of course, 
Louib paid no attention to this impertinent command; 
and then Henry sent another message, demanding that 
the provineoB of Anjou, Maine, Normandy, and Guionne, 
should instantly be delivered up to him as his lawful 
inherilance. This was the Eamo as a declaration of war, 
for Henry knew that they would not be surrendered, 
and ho summoned a parliament, and applied to it for 
money for the invasion of Franco, 

The parliament of 1511-12 readily voted tho money, 
and the people readily paid it; for they were delighted 
at the idea of a war with France, and dreamed of ob- 
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tainiDgnewmilitaiy triumph# like those of Crcejand 
Aglncourt. Henry^ unlike hi# father, applied the money 
to the purpose for which it was voted. He raised an 
»ray, which bo intended shdhld enter France through 
his own town of Calais; but his fatlier-in-law, Ferdinand, 
tho King of Spain, persuaded him to oommenoe his 
attack in the south of France, and send his army to 
Gnienne, where tlio sway of tho English was still re¬ 
gretted, In that ease, ho said, he could assist Henry 
with a Spanish force; and he oven sent over a fleet to 
transport the English army to the scene of action. , 

Ten thousand men, under the command of the 5far- 
quis of Dorset, embarked in the Spanish ships, and 
were carried, in June, 1512, to Fuente-Rabia, near the 
mouth of tho river Ridassoa. But Ferdinand's object 
was not to assist tho English against France, but to 
mako them, unknowingly, assU him in the conquest of 
Navarre, a small kingdom on the frontiers of Franco 
and Spain, The presence of an English force in tho 
Bidassoa prevented tho French from sending any assist¬ 
ance to the King of Navarre, and that countiy was over¬ 
come by Ferdinand’s troops, and annexed to tho Spanish 
monarchy. Dorset perceived the trick that Imd been 
played upon him, and c.aUcd upon the Spaniards to 
assist him in the siege of Bayonne and Bordeaux; but 
tho Spanish commander very coolly replied, that he 
would march nowhero but towards Beam, where the 
unfortunate Kingof Navarro had taken refuge. Dorset 
refused to make war upon any place but France, ac¬ 
cording to his instrnctiou!i, and King Ferdinand sent an 
ambassador to England, to complain of the conduct of 
the marquis. Hruiy and his council did not perceive 
how completely they had been tricked ; and they sent 
orders to Dorset to remain with the army where ho was, 
and act in unison with tho Spaniards. The English 
soldiers had been perishing fiom sickness and want of 
proper food; and when this order arrived, they mutinied 
and insisted on returning home. Thus tho army, which 
was sent to conquer France, came back without drawing 
a sword. Henry was exceedingly angry, and scarcely 
better pleased when tho trick Which Ferdinand had 
practised was made clear to him. But as tlie offenders 
were too numerous for him to punish thorn all, ho put 
on the best face ho could, and pardoned them. 

Tho same year the English engaged tho French at 
sea, and suffered a partial defeat. An English fleet of 
forty-five ships encountered a French fleet of but thirty- 
nino ships near Brest, and after a savage conflict, in 
which the vessels of both thex French and English ad¬ 
mirals were burnt and sunk, .tho*former had rather the 
advantage. 

Louis then collected his fleet, and strengthened it 
very considerably; and in tho March of 1513, Sir 
Edward Howard, tho lord admiral, was sent by Henry to 


scour the Cbannet, and then attack the French navy at 
Brest. Howard was so sure of the victory, that ho sent 
a totter to tho king, desiring him to come in person and 
take the glory of it. But Henry bad no fancy for gloiy. 
that was attended by peril; and he caused his ministers 
to send a sharp message to the admiral, reproving him 
for tempting hij sovereign into danger, and telling him 
fo do his duty. Howard felt hurt, and fought with a 
reckless bravery that cost him his life. Sailing into tho 
harbour of Brest among the French fleet, he lashed his 
ship to that of tho French admiral, and leaped on 
board, followed by only eighteen of his crew. The 
French immediately cut the cable which held the two 
vessels together, the English galley drifted away, and 
Howard and liis few bravo men wore surrounded by 
some hundreds of French. Before they could be 
rescued, they wore all killed and thrown overboard. 
Their brave loader, seeing that death was inevitablo, 
took his gold chain and whistle, the badges of his office, 
from his neck, and threw them into the sea. Such 
trophies, ho said, should never fall into the bands of hi# 
enemies. The English were disheartened by the death 
of their brave commander, and sailed mournfully away; 
tho French were so encouraged, that they ventured to 
invade the coast of Sussex, but were speedily driven 
back to their ships, Henry sincerely regretted the 
death of Sir'Kdward irowartI,and appointed his brother. 
Sir Thoma'’, to succeed him lord admiral. 

For some montlis another army bad been getting 
ready for the invasion of France; and Henry thought 
to retrieve nil former disgracca hy taking the command 
of it himself, On the 30th of June, 1513, he landed at 
C.dais with the main body of his army, having sent be¬ 
fore an inimenciO detachment to prepare tho way, and 
bi ar the brunt of tho danger. Henry only liked tho 
piido and pomp of war, its stateliness, its finery, its 
floating banners, its inspiriting music, and the roar of 
cannons flred as siilutes’: as far as real fighting was con¬ 
cerned, ho took care to keep as much as possible out of 
the reach of it. 

Tho detachments which preceded Henry to Calaiv, 
under the command of Lord Herbert and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, had marched to Trroiicnno aud laid siege 
to tliat place. Henry, oil his nrriviil, remained for some 
time at Calais, occupied with frivolous and imwarliko 
amusements. Among his counsellors was a keen-eyed, 
frank-looking, and rather handsome priest, about forty 
years of age, who was conspicuous for his assiduoiv at¬ 
tention to tlie king, and in whose society Henry spent 
much of his time. This man was Thoma^ Wolsey, the 
king's almoner, who soon became, and for nearly twenty 
years remained, the most distinguished and extm- 
ordinary man in England. 

Henry was roused from his pleasures hy the int^dli- 
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gonce tiint a French array, under the command of the 
. Duke de Longuovillo and the famous Chevalier Bayard, 
was advancing to tho relief of Terouenne, The dilatory 
*EDgIi^h king then matched towards that town with an 
army of 15,000 men. On his way, a strong det.iclimont 
of Prouoh cavalry appeared in sigijt, each man having 
behind him a sack of gunpowder and ^wo fjuarters of 
bacon. These they contrived to throw into the hesioged 
town, and then they hastily retired. Henry thought 
they rodo away for fear of him; but they had,executed 
their orders, and relieved the wants of the ir countrymen. 

When Henry .arrived before the walls of Tcroiicnno, 
be was joined by his ally, the Emperor Maximilian, a 
prince considered to be tiio first sovereign in Europe, 
but who was so poor, that ho was called “ Maximilian 
the Moneyless.” He hail received the sum of ]20,UOO 
orowns from Henry to provide troops to oid in tho con¬ 
quest of Frjince; but having pocketed the money, ho 
came with littlo more than his personal attciid.ants. 
He cndcavonrcHl to make up for his want of good faith 
by ministering to the vanity of Henry, which ho had 
discovered was enormous. Maximilian told liim that 


till the 27tb of August, when that place eurreadered, be 
wanted to go home to his queen and his pleasures. But 
as he very properly feared the just contempt of his 
people if ho should returtf after having tatkod so much 
and done so little, he turned back to Tournay, and laid 
siege to that city. Tournay, though it lielongcd to 
France, lay within the frontiers of Flauders, injured 
tho trade of the Flemings, and gavo the French a 
passage into tho heart of the country. Maximilian 
longed for its destruction; and it was by liis advico 
tha^ Henry undertook to bcHCgo it. Indeed, all through 
these inglorious confiirts, the English king was cou- 
staiiily being tricked into fighting for other people’s 
advantage. The men of Tournay were very hold at fir.st, 

^ and, in their foolish confidence, rejected tho aid of a 
garrison of royal troops, which Uio French king offered 
them. When, however, they beard the roar of tho 
English cannon, their hearts failed them, and on tho 
2!ilh of September they surrendered. Henry gavo him¬ 
self as many airs us if ho were a great conqueror; and, 
soon after tho surrender of Tourmay, he returned to 
]<lngland, where ho arrived on the 22nd of October, 


he, the Emperor of the West, had come to sctvc under I 
the groat King of England; and Henry was so fouled I 
by this idle compUiiicnt, that he not only excused tho { 
broach of bis engagement, of rvhich Iho emperor Inad ! 
been guilty, but acpially allowed him 100 crowns a day j 
for his cxpemc.s. 

Henry was so far from being likely to accomplish the 
conquest of France, that Lis army had been six weeks 
encamped before tho walls of Terouenne, without l>oiiig 
able even to take so unimportant a town. The French 
armjf tlmn advanced, and on tho 18th of August a 
singular conflict look place. Their cavalry, atttr ap¬ 
proaching the English, were biuldenly seised with a 
strange panic, and galloped back upon their own lines, 
which they threw into confuslou. Tho Englishmcu 
immediately charged with a shout of “ St. George t 
St. Georgo I ” and the French army fled without btriking 
a blow. The Duke de Longueville, the Chevalier Bayard, 
and other ofiScers, who scorned to fly, were taken pri¬ 
soners. This affair was sometimes called tho battle of 
Guinegate, from the name of iho place where it was 
fought; but it was long known as tho Battle of the 
Spurs, as tho French had made more u»o of their spurs 
than of their swords. 

After this success, Henry, who was now at tho head 
of aa army of 50,000 men, might have followed up his 
advantage and struck a serious blow at France, espe¬ 
cially as bis'allies, Iho Swis^ witli 20,000 men, bad 
crossed the Jura mountains, penetrated into Burgundy, 
and were laying siege to Dijon, its capital. But the 
English king did not understand war, and was beginning 
to be bearMly tired of it. After remaining at Terouenne 1 


having been absent not quite four months. 

While Henry was parading himself and his troops in 
France, a great victory was won by tho Earl of Surrey 
over the Scots. James IV., tho king of that people, 
was in alliance with the French, and sought to aid them 
by an invasion of England. James sent a herald with 
a letter to Henry, who was then at Terouenne, dcbiring 
that ho would dcbibt from further hostilities against the 
French king; and adding that, unless ho did so, he 
bhould led Justified in compelling him to abandon so 
uujiibt a war. Henry burst into a violent passion, and 
asked tho herald if he would take back a verbal answer 
to Ills master. I'hat functionary asked for a message 
in writing; hut, at tho same time, reminded Henry that 
James’s demand was mot-that ho should writo him a 
Idler, but that he should straightway leave tho war 
and return into his own country. Henry answered— 
“That 1 shall do at my own pleasure, and not at your 
king’s command I ” Tbo herald rejoined by a denun¬ 
ciation of war, and then retired. 

King James was as good as his word; and, on tho 
22tid of August, 1513, he crossed tho borders, at the 
head of an army of 50,000 men. For some time he 
loitered on the banks of the Tweed, and took several 
border fortresses. Tho Earl of Surrey made good use of 
this delay; and, collecting an army of 26,000 soldien, 
approached tho Scots, and challenged them to battle. 
James accepted the challenge, and made preparations 
for the coming contest; but many of bis troops had 
deserted on account of a want of provisions, and bis 
Doblps advised him not to risk an engagemoot. He 
treated thdr advice with disdain, and told the brave old 
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Earl of Angus, tbat, if be was afraid of tbe Knglisb, be from his corpse, aro still preserved in the Heiald’is 
could go home. The aged warrior burst into tears, and College at London. 

departed, sajing, **Age renders my body of no use in To reward the Earl of Surrey for this great vieto^, 
battle, and my counsel is desiRsed; but 1 leave my two Henry restored bitn to his borc<litary title of Duke of* 
sons and the vassals of Douglas in the field; may old Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his father, who 
Angus’s foreboding prove unfounded.” perished in arms against the Earl of Richmond on the 

Tbe two armies mot on Friday, the 9th of September, field of Boswortji. Margaret, tho widow of the King 
1513, at a place called Flodden Field. Tho battle of Scotland, who was now appointed regent of that 
began at about four in the afternoon, and, after a furious . country, was Henry’s sister; and sho wrote to her 
contest, victory seemed to incline to the .Scots; but the brother, imploring his forbearaneo towards herself and 
impetuosity of the Highlanders, who were cruelly galled her helpless infant. It is much to tho credit of Henry 
by the Eng^sh bowmen, induced them to quit their that ho extended to her tho kindness that she asked; 
ranks, and rush upon their foes with their broadswords, and he consented to grant a peace to Scotland. But 
The result was, that they were, battled by tho intrepid his generosity proceeded partly from prudence; for he 
coolness of tho English, and thrown into confii:>Ion. had no wish again to encounter so bravo a nation. 

The English then attacked the centre of tho .Scottish Peace with Sootland was soon followed hy pcaco with 
army, both in the front rear end on tha right flank; Franco. The allies of Henry had .all entered into 
and tho battlo was w.iged with such fury that tho separate treaties with Louis XII., and left the English 
soldiers took off their shoos, that (hey might obtain a sovereign cither to carry on the war against Franco by 
firmer footing on tbe ground, which was rendered slip- himself, or get out of tho difficulty tho best way he 
pery with blood. The Scottish king was struck almost could. In this state of things, the Duko do Longuc- 
at tho same moment by an arrow and an axe, and fell villc, who had hecn taken prisoner at tho Battlo of the 
diad. His troops closed around tho bndy, and still Spurs, and was living at tho English court, proposed a 
fought, until darkness put an end to tho slaughter, pcaco and alliance between Henry and his sovereign. 

The English passed tbe night under arms, and kept Ho thought it would be an excellent bond of union, if 
strict watches; but the rising sun revealed to them that the French king, who had lately lost his queen, was to 
they wore tho victors. The Scots had silently retired, marry Henry’s sister, the beautiful Princess Mary, 
leaving 10,000 of their companions lying dead upon the Certainly there was a great difference in the ago of tho 
fiehl. M.my of tho bodies on that ghastly ground were parties; for Louis was fifty-three, and the princess only 
quite naked; for, during the night, tho borderers who sixteen; he was also a confirmed and feeble invalid, 
fought under tho st.indard of Lord Home stripped the , *i«d she in alt the vigour and rosy bloom of healthy 
dead, and carried off tho bIood-st.ain(?d garments of tho youth. Decides the<50 objections the princess loved 
silent warriors. Tho corpso of tho Scottish king was some one elso—the handsome and accomplished Obarjfii 
found beneath a heap of dead, and sent by the Karl of Brandon, Viscount LUIe; but Henry approved of tho 
Surrey to London. It was afterwards buried in the suggestion, and Louis was delighted with it. A treaty 
monastery of Sheen, now called Richmond. Besides the was therefore entered into; peace was to reign between 
king, thirteen Scottish carls perished; and it is said the two nations; and tho princess was compelled to 
that there was scarcely a family in the country that had marry her royal, but fceblo and ill-matcbed, admirer, 
not ono of its members to mourn for. Thus ended tho The ceremony tnok^laco in the October of 1.514, tho 
fatal battle of Flodden Field—^a battle which plunged Frencli king at tho time suffering severely from tho 
the Scottish nation into tho deepest grief, and filled the gout. On tbe dth of November tbe queen was 
land, from one extremity to the other, with weeping crowned; and, on tbo first day of the very next year, 
widows and orphans. The toss of tho English was too tho royal Adonis died, and left the beautiful Mary a 
considerable to permit Surrey to follow up his victory. widow. Before her husband had been two months in 
Tbo Scottish peoplo would not at first believe that the grave, the young lady asked her former lover, 
their king was dead. It was reported that he had been Charles Brandon, who had been created Duko of 
seen crossing tho river Tweed at Kelso; some eaid that Suffolk, whether ho h&d courage to marry her at once, 
ho bad been murdered by tbe vassals of Lord Home; and trust afterwards to obtain her brother’s forgiveness, 
while others doclarcd that he baA gone on a pilgrimage Tbo duke was too gallant to refuse such an offer; and 
to the Holy liOnd, to pray , for the souls of his he and the lato Queen of France were privately married 
slaughtered nobles, and spend the remainder of bis life at Paris. King Henry was ^eiy indignant at first, for 
in penitenco and prayer. But these were idle stories; ho thought such a match beneath the rank of his 
James perished on tho battle-field; and his sword and sister; but, as he was much attached to .Suffolk, be 
dagger, together with a turquoise ring which was token I soon relented, and received them both into his favour. 
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EFORE wo prococtl further with the 
historical narrutivoj it ^\ili he ncce-^Hary to 
glance at tho li^c of Thoma'i Wohey, first 
mentioned a few pages hnek, and who by 
this time had risen to the dignity of 
cardinal. This extraordinary man was many years 
Henry’s principal adxi<:cs tn inis ter, and favmiiitc- 
was born at Ipsvwcli, in Suffolk, bring, as Cavendish 
informs us “an hono4, poor nian’is His father 

exercised the calling of a butclicr, but had sufUeient 
discrimmation to ol)scrvc that his son posf^essed more 
than common intcltigci3c<\ He gave him an execllent 
propat at ory cducatLon, and then sent him to Oxford 
Univer^ity, to study for the church, Thcro his pro- 
gres*^ wa^ so lapid, that he gainctl the distinction of 
being ealfed the Boy-RacliLlor,'* in ccmsc<|uencc of 
obtaining the Ikicbclnr's degree at the ago of fifteen. 
Having taught for some titiio at the g^ammnr-^cIlool 
adjoining I^lagdalen College, he obtained (A.D, 1500), 
the parsonage of Lymine*ton, in Somersetshire, throui^h 
the patronage of the Marquis of one of whose 

aons had Ijoen under liis tuition. At this time liO was 
rather wild and indecorous iu his nianiier of living; 
and it is related, tliat he was, on one oeca'-ion, placed 
in llio btockri hy Sir Amia^ Paulet, a nt ighbouring 
magistrate, for some misconduct, 

*tjeaving Lymingtnn, probably in eon'^efpicncr of this 
puni^^hment, lio became tlom<.stic chaplain to the 
treasurer of Calais, Tlie treaMirer, finding that 
Wolsey was a man t>f great aliilitiesj recoiniin nded him 
to Bishop Vii\, one of the minislers of Henry VIL 
The bishop was pleased with the talents of the young 
priest, and recommended liim tr> his soven-ign as a 
useful and businos-like person. The king, who was a 
good judge of character, received WoLey into Ina 
favour; and, after preferring him to llu' deanery of 
Lincoln, made him his almoner. Of his industry and 
intelligence while in the service of Henry, tho following 
incident will give a good idea. The king having b^^nt 
him on a commission to a foreign piince, who was 
residing at lJru.ssels, was* surprised to see him, in less 
than three days aitorwardK, present himself before him. 
Supposing llwit he hud not yet started on hie journey, 
bis fiovereign began to rftprove him for bis delay- ■ 
Wolsey informed him that he had just returned from 
Brussels, and had buccrs>fully fulfille<l all liis majesty’s 
commands, ** But, on second thoughts,” continued the 


I king, “ I found that something was omitted in your 
L orders ; and have sent a messenger after you with fuller 
I instruct ions.” ** I met tlio messenger on my return,” 
; said Wolsrj j “ but, as I had reflected on that omission, 
■ I vciitnrcd of myself to execute what I lyiew must bo 
your majesty’s intentions,” Promptnr&s, industry, and 
intclligejice like this seldom fail to win their way; and 
M'olsey would, no doubt, have been further promoted 
by Henry VIL, but fur the dt^ath of that monarch. 

MHien tho young king, Henry Vm., abccnded tho 
throne, Bisliop Fox found tliat the Earl of Surrey, after¬ 
wards created Duke of Norfolk for Lis victory over tho 
Scots at Floddeii Field, was his mccessful rival for the 
favour of the sovereign, Tho bishop introduced Wolsey 
to the notice of tho king, with instruct tons that ho 
should a^bi^t him in his views, and with tho hope that 
lie Would draw away the affection of that prince from 
Surrey. WoKey’i* talent and craftinr.^s enabled him to 
sniJplant them both, and establi^jli himself as the chief 
favourite of tliu king. 

Though Wolfeiy a priest, and about twenty years 
older than Henry, ho entered freely into all tlio 
pleasures and tansies of his sovereign* He read hooks 
of diviiiJfy with him, or talked gaily about the varioua 
styles of beauty and dress shr^wn by tlic most lovely 
lathes of tlie eonrt. He would amuse tho king with a 
IcariKd discourhp, or a cheeifiil &ong, and pass from 
pleasure to business witlioui an effort. Ho loved gaiety 
and Tnagnificence, and arranged all the young monarch’s 
fea£>tfi and pageants; but, above all, ho flattered Henry 
in a inaTmer so gros-^, that it would have been apparent 
to anybody, except the vain and conceited king, Henry 
hatfd business and loved to devote his hours to pluasiiro 
witlioiit control- Wolsey encouraged him in tliis courpc, 
and gradually got all the state affairs into his liaodR. 
He luld Inm tliat he should hawk and hunt, and nmiiso 
hiniH If with those pasHmuy to which his elevated rank 
entitled him; and that, whenever ho wished to leiMrn 
tho biibiuess of his kingdom, his humble servant would 
relate in an evening, in a few words, tho substance of a 
whok^ day’s consultation. 

Hy tliis crafty and coprtier-likc conduct, ho soon be¬ 
came appointed, first, in 1514, to the bishopric of 
Lincoln; then, in 1515, to the archbishopric of York; 
and, in 151C, to tho lofty and responsible office of 
chancellor of tho kingdom. Besides ilictie gi cat digni¬ 
ties, he held many other very profitable preferments in 
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tlie church; indeed, so many, that the butcher’s son 
had risen to bo the richest, and, except the king, the 
most powerful person in tho land. The pepo, also, 
anxious to win a person of euch importance to his 
interest, made tho wealthy priest a cardinal in the 
same year in which he obtained the great seal; and in 
the following year, Leo X. appointed him his legate, 
with the highest powers appertaining to that ofQce. 

Wolsey showed himself fit for his good fortune; his 
great talents were quite equal to the stress laid upon 
them, and be administered justice with impartiality. 
Tiiough ho afterwards became very much disliked by 
the people, he was at that time exceedingly popular; 
for ho was not only tho richest, hut the most generous 
and magnificent, of the king’s subjects. l£o feasted 
the nobles; encouraged learned men; endowed col* 
leges; and was very liberal to the poor. Still ho was 
grasping, haughty, and very fond of a display of finery, 
lie is said to have douliled his immense income by the 
sale of preferments in tho church; he gave away bene- 
ficcj«, the right of patronage in whicli belonged to 
others; and all persons who committed ufiTenccs were 
called before him, and made to pay such fines as he 
pleased to inflict upon them. These things, in time, 
mado him many enemies, who longed for the ruiu of 
tho fortunate priest. 

Ilib fondness of finery and display was exemplified by 
bis love of dress, llo wore silks and satins; and even 
bis shoes were ornamented with pearls and diamonds. 
'When ho appeared in public, the cardinal's hut was 
carried before him by a lord; for he bad no less than 
nine or ten noblemen among his attendants, who ar(‘ 
said to have amounted altogether to tho ciiotmous num¬ 
ber of 800. lieforc him walked his purauivaut-at-arms, 
carrying a silver-gilt mace; then came two gentb men 
with silver staves; aud then two tall and handsome 
priests, holding aloft immense silver crosses. Behind 
the cardinal rode a troop of horsemen, all richly dressed. 
Wolsey, himself, as a priest, sat upon a mule; but the 
trappings of the animal were of crimson velvet, orna¬ 
mented with gold.' In the end, tho king gut envious of 
all this magnificence; but, for a time, he liked it; as | 
be fancied that, his minister being so great, he, of 
necessity, must be greater. And Wolsoy was very vain 
of all his power and wealth, which gave him hopes of 
becoming pope, and caused him to think himself supe¬ 
rior to aH his brother priests. When tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury, having written him a letter, signed him¬ 
self, “ your loving brother,” Wolsey complained of his , 
presumption. The archbUhop, on being told of this, 
merely replied, **This nuin is drank with too much 
prosperity.” 

For some years affairs wont on quietly in England; 
though the quiet, to some extent, resembled the bush I 


and calmness which precede a storm. Few events of 
any bibtorical importance took place. Peace existed 
between King Henry and Francis I., who had succeeded 
Louis XII. upon the throne of France; and the Eng¬ 
lish sovereign so much admired tho bravery and spirit 
of the French king, that be proposed a personal inter¬ 
view. Francis readily consented; and everybody was 
delighted with t^o idea of two wealthy and powerful 
monarchs meeting for tho purpose of exchanging com¬ 
pliments and kind words. The interview was put off 
for a time, in consequence of tho death, in January, 
1519, of Maxitnilian, tlic Emperor of Germany. Henry 
of England, Francis of France, and Charles of Spain, 
became candidates for tho imperial crown; for the 
emperors did not succeed by hereditary right, but were 
elected to tlicir elevated rank by the petty princes of 
Germany. Henry had no reasonable cause to suppose 
ho would bo olocted; but ho was disappointed when 
f'harlos of Spain was chosen. As Francis was also 
unBuccessful, the friendship betwoen him and Henry 
remained unintori upted. 

The proposed interview between the two monarchs 
took place in tho month of June, 1520, in a plain 
between Guisnes and Ardres. Tho French and Eng¬ 
lish nobility vied with oach other who should mako 
the most magnificent display; and many spont their 
whole fortunes, and ruined themselves, to provide costly 
drosses and equipages. Henry had a wooden paloco 
built for his residence, which resembled thoso beautiful 
stiiioiurcs road of in fairy tales. Before it was a gilded 
fountain, spoutiug forth many sorts of wine, and an ex- 
(piisitcly carved column, supported by four gilded lions, 
wreathed with flowers. Upon tho tower and battle¬ 
ments of tho palace, wore statues of gigantic wuiriorS, 
seemingly in the act of hurling down great stones upon 
the heads of thoso below; and other statues of the 
licrocs of classical mythology. Tho furniture of tho 
interior was cxcocdiugly gorgeous, and tho walls and 
altar of the little chapel were radiant with gold and 
brilliant gems. Henry had a Latiu motto placed over 
this magiiificuiit habitation—C’ai wlhvreo pritsf; 
which means, “Ho prevails whom I support.” It 
implied that he held the balance of power belwccn the 
great monarchs of Europe: which, indeed, to some 
extent, ho did. Wolsey ariangcd all this pomp and 
magoiScenco. 

Francis, the French king, had an Immense pavilion 
in tho form of a dome, the outside of which was covered 
with cloth of gold ; and tho inside, which was concave, 
was lined with blue velvet, and studded. Ititb golden 
stars, to represent tho sky. Unfortunately for this 
maguifleent tent, a tremendous wind arose, which tore 
up tho ropes, and made the whole a mere heap of 
glittering ruins j so tho French king was obliged to go 
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and livi> in no old ca&tle near Ibo spot. Still, niicli watt 
the pn>lii<>ioii of finery and gorgeous apparel tbnt Tvae 
exhibited, lliut the place rccuived the name of the Field 
, of the Cloth of Gold. 

On tho 7tli of June, tbo two kings approaciiod each 
other, on horseback, in the valley of Ardres. After 
mutually embracing, Francis said, “ My dear brother 
and cousin, thus far to my pain have i Iravcllrd to see 
you pcrbonally. Z think verily that you esteem mo as 
1 am, and that I am not unwortliy to be your aid. Tho 
realms and seigniories iu my po.-^cssiou demoniitrate tho 
extent of my power." Henry answered—“Neither 
your realms nor other the places of your power are a 
matter of my regard; but the steadfastness and loyal 
keeping of promises comprised in charters between you 
and me. I never saw prince with niy eyes that might 
of my heart be more beloved; and for your love have I 
pasbi'd tho bcas into the farthest froutier of my king¬ 
doms to sec you." Then both of then dismounted, and 
walking arm-in-arm together into a tent prepared for 
them, partook of a splendid banquet. A grand tourna¬ 
ment followed, wliicb lasted fur six days. During this 
time tho ,common soldiers amused themselves with 
wrestling; and, one day, the King of England asked 
the FicncU king to try a full with him. Tlio clmllcngc 
was instantly accepted, and Jfinry was tlirown. Doing 
very much mortified, he demanded bis revenge; but 
the courtiers on both sides inlctfcrud, and prevented a 
contest which might have turned this peaceful meeting 
into a scene of confusion and violence. 

Tho French kiug was of a cheerful, generous disposi¬ 
tion, and he much disliked all the suspicious precautions 
that wore used when Henry and himself met. He 
tirst-ofore bit upon a curious plan to remove them. 
One murniug ho rode almost alone to tbo English 
quarters, and told tho guards to take him to their king. 
Entering Henry’s apartment, he' found him still in bed, 
and told him, in a smiling manner, that he was his 
prisoner. Henry was delighted with this generous 
mark of confidence, and, leaping from his bed, called 
Francis Lis brother, and placed around his neck a 
collar of pearls, worth 15,000 angeds (an angel being a 
piece of money valued at ten shillings, and so called 
because it bad the impression of an angerstamped upon 
it). Francis would not bo outdone in liberality, and 
be 01 '/ consculcd to keep tbo oollar upon condition .f 
Henrv'i accepting a magnificent bracelet worth twice 
as mi.jb. 

Till next day Ht nry returned tho French king's 
visit iu tlictsaine munucr, and, after some more time 
spent in Imlls, liant|tici!», ai*d masquerades (of which 
Henry was very fond;, the two monarclis parted, the 
French king dejiarting to Paris, and the Engliah one to 
Calais. Hc-forc Henry returned to England he went to 


Gravelincs, and paid a visit to tho* Emperor Charles, 
who was (iucen Cutliarino’s nephew. Though youngs 
that monarch was wiso and crafty; and, as ho was 
anxious that, if a war arose between him and Francis, 
Henry should not tako the part of Franco, ho lavished 
many compliments upon the English sovereign, and 
told Wulscy, that if tbo pope died, he might count 
upon his nssistanco in helping him to tho triple crown 
of Home. 

The most important effect of all the dressing, feast¬ 
ing, and extravagance at tho Field of tbo Cloth of Gold 
was, that numbers of both tho French and English 
nobles were brought into difficulties, and somo of them 
even ruined. Many, it is said, wore, in cosily clothes 
and jewels, the prico of an entire estate upon their 
backs. Tho greatest of English poets thus speaks of 
the rivalry in magnificence between tho high-born 
spendthrifts of the two nations 

** To-day tho French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, liko heathen gods, 

Slione down tho ]<lngli.di; and, to-morrow, they 

Mado Diitaiu, India: every man, that stood, 

IShow’d liko a mino." 

The Duke of Buckingham, one of the richest men in 
England, provoked the king’s anger by loudly con¬ 
demning all this extravagance; although ho was 
amongat tho foremost men on tho field, and one of 
the four judges of the jousts. This nobleman was 
related to the House of tho Flantagcocts, being de- 
scended, on tbo female side, from tho youngest son of 
Edward HI. Hemy was seated too firmly on tho 
throne to admit of any one being able to di>piite his 
claims j but still be looked upon Buckingham with a 
jealous eye. The duke had been so unguarded as to 
say that, if the king died without leaving any children 
behind him, he thought that be had the best title to 
succeed him. And bo listened to a fortune-telling 
mouk, named Hopkins, who eueonraged him to believe 
that ho or his son would, at some time, wear tho crown 
of England. Buckingham bad also offended Wolsey, 
whom he pretended to despise as a low-bred person; 
and, on one occasion, when the duko was holding a 
basin of water for tbo king to wash bis hands, tho 
eanlinal, as soon as the king had done, dipped his bands 
into the same water; upon which Buckingham, who 
disdained to wait upon him, spilt the water in Wolsey’s 
shoes. No doubt this incident was secretly enjoyed by 
tho courtiers who were jealous of the cardinal’s power; 
but that prelate himself Was so incensed, that he uttered 
an audible threat against tbe duke. 

One day Buckingham was invited from his estates in 
Glouccbtershire, to attend tho court at Greenwich. 
Suspecting no evU, he arrived in London, where he was 
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arrested, and carHed to the Tower, This was during 
tho month of April, 1521, and the following May he 
was tried before tho House of Lords on a charge of high 
treason. It was said that ho ^ad tempted Friar llop- 
kwB to make traitorous prophecies, and had threatened, 
in the event of the king’s death, to send Wolsey and 
others to the scaffold. But by far tho most serious 
charge against him was, that he had said, on a late 
occasion, that if the king had ordered his arrest, he 
would have plunged his knife into him. It seems 
Buckingham had been guilty of listening to tho friar’s 
obscure stories, and of using the threatening language 
spoken of; but he declared that words alone, without 
any action, did not amount to treason. That is cer¬ 
tainly true: to threaten to murder any one js not to 
commit a murder; although it is a very serious offence, 
and deserving of punishment. Buckingham should 
have been imprisoned or reprimanded; but moderation 
anti merey in such matters were seldom exercised in 
the middle ages of our bistory, and the unfortunate 
duku was condemned to perish by tho hands of tho 
hcad>Diau, 


Tho Duke of Norfolk, the victor of Flodden Field, 
pronounced the sentence, and shed tears as be did so; 
for ho respected tho unhappy noble, but he dared not 
oppose tho king's will, and he know that Henry had. 
resolved upon Buckingham’s death. The fallen peer 
answered, “ My lord of Norfolk, you have said to me as 
a traitor should be said unto; but 1 was never one. 
Still, my lord, i nothing malign you for that you have 
done unto me. May tho eternal G-od forgive you my 
death, as I do. I shall never sue to the king for life, 
howbeit he is a gracious prince, and more grace may 
come from him than I desire. 1 desire you, my lords, 
and all my fellows, to pray for me.” It was expected 
that the king would grant Buokiugham a pardon, for 
he was greatly loved by tho people; but, on the 17tb 
of May, ho was led to the scaffold, and beheaded on 
Tower Hill. His father was the worthless Duke of 
Buckingham who had helped to raise liichard III. to 
the throne; then rebelled against him; and ilnally 
perished in the same violent and gloomy manner as his 
son did, 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


A. i>ioBEB6io}r AsooT uAnTiif Lurnsn, Aim the nEaiirNiKO op the EEPonirATtoy. 


have now arrived at tho commcnco- 
ment of one of the most important 
events to he found in modern history 
—iLo REtmStA'llUN OF THE Cuuucii 
OF Rome I Before, however, the pro¬ 
gress of that movement is dwelt upon, a few pages 
must be devoted to a brief account of tho distinguished 
reformer, Martin Luther, and the origin of that great 
religious convulsion, which took its rise in Germany, 
Without somo knowledge of Luther’s life, it would ho 
very diflicult to understand tho great and fundamental 
change in religious practice which was brought about 
mainly by his teaching, and is known as the Refor¬ 
mation. 

Martin Luther was bom at Eislobcn, in Lower Saxony, 
on tho 10th of November, 1483. His parents were poor 
people—very poor indeed; his father being only a 
mine*labourer. But God sends bis gifts where ho 
pleases, without regard to rank 6r wealth; in His sight 
all men arc equal; and the son of the humhle, unre¬ 
garded labourer was to win a fame greater than that of 
any of the princes of bis time. When Luther was a 
child, he and his companions sang about the streets and 

8 K 


begged, to get a (ride to purchase food. Tiiis would be 
very sad to reflect upon, but that begging in this 
manner was not then considered degrading iu Germany, 
as it now is amongst us. It was a custom, and many 
children of tho poor practised it. While still a boy, ho 
was sent to some relations at Eisenach—very humble 
people too—and there he obtained a situation in tho 
hotiso of a daughter of a neighbouring burgomaster. 
Being thoughtful and industrious, ho set to work to 
learn Latin, and, after a time, contrived to cuter the 
university of Erfurt, intending to study tho law. 

His father, in tlie meantime, had got on bet (or in the 
world, and was able to help him a little; and tho old 
man had hopes that his learned son would make bis 
fortune. WJioa Luther was nineteen, be and a friend, 
named Alexis, had been to visit bis father; as they were 
walking back, a storm camo on, and Alexis was struck 
dead by lightning at Luther’s side. This painful acci¬ 
dent awoke in his mind very serious reflections; he 
thought of the awful power 9 f God, and of tho littleness 
aud weakness of man. Ho saw that we were, every 
hour, surrounded by danger and temptations; and he 
shrank in fear from the noisy, working, pleasure-loving 
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worlilj and rf^pt nearer to Ood for protection* Wbat, 
, lie, is tliiH life of ourd !—a water-drop, a grain 

of ^aiid, ii mute in the bummer airl—but one inuincrit, 
• and it is pa&t ! One fla^h of that mysterious lightning 
nud if IB gone; tlio pale, Rmitten body id tcimntlesy, 
and the Kpirit cleaving the blue expanse of the univerHo, 


paind of purgatory* The price was fen shillings; and, 
as many persons thought a pardon for tin dr offe nces 
was cheap at that sum, largo numbers were sold* A 
Uominican monk, named IVtzol, entered Wittenberg to 
retail these indulgences. Luther, as yet, agreed w^th 
the cimrcli of which ho was a member, upon all points 


towanis the mercy-siat of tijo Eternal One, who holds of doctrine; but tho idea'of buying from man that 


the ocean in the hollow of hia liand, and whoso word 
governs tho myriads of gigantic orbs which ri>U through¬ 
out immeasurable space. Luther was appalled; ho 
resolved to devote himself to the Rcrvico of the AU 
miglity, and iKwmc a monk* 

With these feelings he entered, in 1505, tho monas¬ 
tery of St* Augustine, very much to the dibappoint- 
mciit of his father, who Imd hoped to see him a 
thriving, wealthy man, Luther was very unhappy iiffer 
he hecaino a monk; lie was haunted hy the fear that he 
liad ineurn'd tlie anger of CJotl, and that he would be 
lobt etcriiuUy. This gave him ro much pain that he 
became pale and haggard, and so Unit and worn, tliat 
be frared he should die. Jlut among tho idle, W'orldly- 
minded monks was one man who gave him gnsit com¬ 
fort, and* restored peace to bis wounded mind* He 
boeamc a preaclier, and preached with such holy 
warmth and elmpnmce, that his li(\arcrs were struck 
witli wonder, and bometimes melted to tears* Jfc was ' 
so much liked, that the Elector Frederick, Huko of 
Kaxony, in 1508, desired him to become ]iroross<»r of ^ 
philo,ophyat the uuivorj.ity of Wittoiilierg, whicli had | 
been ju>t founded* 

Two years afterwanls, iu 1510, he went on a mi^^ion 
to 1 ope Loo X* at Koine ; and at that time he had no 
idea of the gnat and daring opposition wlucli lie was 


pardon which he felt suro only Ood could grant, dis¬ 
tressed and startled him. Tho more he thought upon 
the subject, tbo more sure he was that the pope and 
friars were guilty of sinful preaumption. He was alao 
disgusted by tho blmmcful manner in which Tefztd and 
his fellow-monks puffed off their pretended pardons; 
and he first condemned indulgences from his pulpit, 
aud then*wrote ninety-five propositions against them, 
which, on the 31st of October, 1517, he placed on the 
door of the church of Wittenberg, and offered to defend 
against all opponents, 

Telzol, the Dominican friar, tbo agent for the sate of 
the indulgences, called Luther a heretic, who d<*servcd 
to ho burnt at the htake. Luther retorted hy defeud- 
ing his propohitions with great warmth; and, in a 
little while, this quarrel between tlic two monks was 
talked of tliruugh the whole of Germany* Lutlier’s 
diieliiucR Soon attracted tho notice of the pope; and 
ho was summoned before Cardinal Cajotan, tho hgato 
of tlio pontiff, to answer for his conduct* He attended 
before the cardinal at Augsburg, when that prelate in¬ 
formed him that ho did not in tend to enter into any 
controversy, hut that he should proposo tlin^e things : 
and lie earnestly advLed him, “First, to become a 
Round member of the church, and to meant his errors ; 
secondly, to promise that he would not teach such per- 


ystiijff to oi^auise against the religion of that magni- nicious doctrincH for the future; and tliirdly, to take 


ficeut but iduiiltrous city. When lie arrived therej ho 
fell upon Ilia knees, and exclaimed, “ Hail, holy Home! 
Banctified hy Jioly martyrs, and hy tho hloud which 
they have here shed!” llis mind was soon changed ; 
tlio outhuria»tic l.uther was itartlcd at tlie worldliness 
and immorality he saw among the priests of Home. To 
him religion seeiuod banished from tho world ; and he 
began to think that (his great wrong must be set right. 


care that tho peace of the church was not broken hy his 
moans.” As tho cardinal employed threats instead of 
reasoning, Luther, after three days’ conference with 
him, secretly left Augsburg, and appealed from tho 
cardinal to the pope himself. Tho latter decided that 
lie, as the successor of St. Peter, and vicar of .Tesns 
Christ upon earth, had power to pardon tho guilt of 
sin, and to mitigate or withhold its punishment. 


and tho church re-formed—made over again, upon j Luther would not submit, even to tho popo himself, 
better and purer principles. But what could he, a when he believed him to be in error; and he appealed 
poor monk, do against all the power, ricJies, and from the pontiff to a general council, which, ho said, 
authority of (ho pope and (he holy college ? It seemed, pussesiicd greater authority. The pope's nuncio 
nolhitig; but It was to Ih? otherwise; tho power of one Mittitss, applied to tho superiors of tho Amnistine 
go«K , Hiir, re man, working for tiio benefit of his fellow- monks to reclaim or coerco their disobedient brother 

''LiThe Wnr'T'l'ri . ^ conciliate tho pope by a 

y. I-.It., Loo, who was in great want of respocliul letter. Luther consented to write, but hia 

that u couhro;^ 

■ , 1 i.f raising It by regarded as an insult. In it ho Raid ho had never 

tavoTlM*I in'hilgcnccs were to spoken dishononrably of his holiness, but liad called 

ose sinners who purchased them from the I him a Daniel in tho midst of Babylon, to dosoto tbo 
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innocence and purity he had preserved among so many 
perverse men: that the court of Romo was morn 
corrupt than either Babylon or Sodom j and that his 
holiness was a lamb among solves, a Daniel among 
lions, and an* Esckiel among scorpions. These com¬ 
parisons were looked upon as sarcasms, as they very 
likely were; but Luther also gave the pope somo excel¬ 
lent advice, though of a kind ho was sure not to 
follow. Ho said that the pope must not prescribe him 
rules for the interpretation of the Word of God, 
because it ought not to be limited; end desired him 
not to suffer himself to be seduced by bis flatterers 
into a persuasion that he could command and regulate 
all things; or that ho was above a council and tlio 
universal church, and had alono the right to interpret 
scripture; but to believe rather the meu who debased 
than those who exalted him. 

After receiving this letter, Leo, in 1520, published a 
bull, denouncing forty-one propositions selected from 
Luther’s works, as false, scandalous, heretical; and 
declaring him cxcommanicated if lie did not retract 
them within sixty days. Luther termed the pope’s 
letter, “tlio execrable bull of Antichrist j” and pub¬ 
lished a book, in which he called upon the whole 
Gorman nation to shake off the pope's power, and 
reform tho church. And then, taking the pope’s bull 
and tho writings of several prelates who opposed him, 
the courageous and rcsoluto monk burnt them without 
the walls of Wittenberg, before an immeuso number 
of people; saying, as ho threw them iuto the flames, 
“Because ye have troubled the holy of‘the Lord, je 
bhall be burnt with everlasting hre." . 

Tlio pope immediately sent messengers to tho Em¬ 
peror of Germany, desiring two things, Tlio first was, 
that he would causo all Luther’s books to bo burut; 
and (bo second, that he would put Luther himself to 
death, or imprison him, or send him to the pope. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Luther’s hooks were burut in many parts of 
Germany; but out of respect to tbo Elector of Saxony, 
Luther’s patron, the emperor would not proceed against 
the reformer himself. 

But tho pope was not willing to give up tho sub¬ 
ject so easily, and he sent a minister, named Alcander, 
to the Diet of Worms, in the year 1521, who urged tbc 
emperor and assembled princes to execute the pope’s 
bull aguinst Luther without delay. The, emperor sent 
an officer from Worms to Wittenberg to bring Luther 
in safety to the Diet, assuring him that lie should not 
be molested, Luther’s friends advised him not to go, 
and feared that somo dark fate would befal him if he 
did. That brave priest, who seems to have been almost 
incapablo of fear, answered that, “If bo know there 
were as many devils at Worms as tilo.s upon tho lionsoH, 
ho wonUl go.” 


Whan he arrived at Worms, two questions were put 
to him*—** Firsts whether he owned tho books for bis 
that went under his name ? And, secondly, whether ha 
intended ^o retract or defend what was contained in, 
thorn?” After a discussion, which lasted for some 
days, the reformer answered, that, unless he was con¬ 
vinced by texts of scripture or evident reason, ho neither 
could nor would retract anything; because it was not 
lawful for him to act against his conscience. “ Hero t 
stand,” said he firmly in conclusion: “I cannot do 
otherwise; God be my aid—Amen I ” Tho emperor then 
declared that bo should proceed against him as a notori¬ 
ous heretic, but honourably permitted him to leave 
Worms in safety, as he had promised. 

The friends of tho reformer saw that his life was in 
danger; they knew that if he remained at liberty, no 
earthly power could savo him from tho vengeanco of 
Kome, and from a hideous death by fire. Duko Fred¬ 
erick, of Saxony, resolved to prevent this if possible; 
and, as Luther was returning to Wittenberg, ho was 
seized by a party of masked horsemon, who carried 
him off to tho strong castlo of Wartenhurg, where ho 
Was i>laced for safety in an apartment, llw> staircase 
leading to which was secured by ebaius and an iron 
door. Thus no ono knew whore he was, and no one 
could come near him, except two yqung men who visited 
him twice a-day to bring him his meals. 

Ho remained in the castle for ten months, during 
which time ho occupied himsolf in translating the Bible 
into the language of his own country. In bis solitude, 
ho often fancied that Satan was hovciing near him iu 
bis room. Once he bad an attack of illness that brought 
on a sort of boating in his head and a singing in his 
cars, and ho firmly believed that it was tho fiend buflct- 
ing him because he was a faithful servant of the Lord. 
Another time he believed ho actually saw the devil, 
ilo bad been translating one ^ the Psalms, and was 
worn out with long labour at his task, and fainl from 
illness and want of food. Suddenly there seemed to 
rise before him a dreadful-looking phantom,of a hideous 
but indescribable shape, to furbid him to proceed with 
his work. But the court^oous monk cared not for the 
fiond : why should ho ? He knew that ho was one of 
God’s creatures ; and that the God on whom he relied 
would protect him. Starting up resolutely, ho seized 
his inkstand and threw it at tho spectre, which in¬ 
stantly disappeared. Of course, there was no such ap¬ 
pearance ; solitude, sickness, and exhaustion made 
Luther believe that he saw tho dark being, the incarna¬ 
tion of all evil, that so often filled his thoughts. Rest, 
pleasant walks, and smiling^faces would have cured him 
of tbeso illusious; hut the incident shows us the hold 
decision of the man. His fearless disposition was terri- 
lud neither by pope iiov devil; in tbo holy cause »f truth 
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Iio would defy ibem bolli- A\Tiat should he fear except 
tlio wrath of God? That ho would avoid hy a pure 
and blamolobB life; for the robt, nothing could much 
t afflict him who had rcbigned tho delights of tho world, 
and^oo^cd only for peace and joy in heaven. 

Tired of solitude, hut her, in 1 j 21, left Wartenlairg 
Castle, and returned to hU duties at Wittonherg, whore 
he was received hy the Etudents with delight. Ho found 
that King Henry V[lh, of England, had written a hook 
againsit him in Latin, called a Defence of fhe Seven 
Seicraviejit^ (ifjain\t MnHui Ltfther, The English 
king had sent a copy of his work to tho pope, who 
bestowed upon liiin, in return, by a bull issued on the 
lOfh of Oefober, tho title of “Defender of tho Faith.” 
Luther replied to the book in so "severe a manner, that 
Henry, who had as yet remained attached to the Koman 
church, dMikcd the reformed doctiiues more than ho 
had done hetore. - Tbo bold preacher haid that ho did 
not believo Iho king had written the hook at all; and 
that whoever had written it was a fool, who did not 
understand bi'^ hubjeet, and whose only merit consisted 
in being able to write in elegant language. 

Pope X. died in 1/522; but Luther was not out 
of danger, for his successor, Adiian VI., was aLo re¬ 
solved on sending tho refoimnr to tho stake, But, in 
1523, Adrian dird too; and his successor,Clement VIL, 
was of a moro merciful nature- 

Luther, at fir^t, only preached against tho blasphe¬ 
mous trade of the pope’s belling indulgences for sin; 
but he at length utterly renounced tho authority of 
the Eoman church; and, in the year 1524, he married I 
His wife was an escaped nun, who had adopted his 
notions of religion: her name wa^Tatharine do Bore, 
Hrbaid, “ No words are more odious to my cars than 
tho names of nun, monk, priest; and marriage seems to 
mo a paradibo even in tho depths of poverty.” After 
bis marriage, he felt tht^overty ho* speaks of, and that 
very bitterly. He waa obliged to labour for his bread, 
and to fell many articles of furniture to buy food ; but 
he and hie wife kept up bravely. Once, after speaking 
of her gentleness and afTection, ho baid, “ I would not 
exchange my poverty for the wealtli of Croesus! ” 

In the year 1 j 2P, a Diet was held at tho city of 
Spiros, at which the Emperor Chailos presided; and 
bomo severe attempts were made to put down Luther 
and the new opinions in religion- Hut those opinions 
had gathered btrength, and were RpreUding rapidly 
abroad. The Elector and the reformerB uttered a solemn 
2?wicBi against the decrees of this Diet, or assembly; 
and from that act they wore called PnOTESTAins—a 
name used ever binco tu distinguish 
do not belong to the Homan church, 
church, or, indeed, 

CutkoUCf is 


even Christianity itself has not yet extended over more 
than a fourth part of tho whole earth; that is, not more 
than a fourth part of the people in tho world, os yet, 
believe its divine truths, Und receive its blessings. 

After tho Diet at Spires, the pope issued a severe 
decree against the reformers; and the Protestant princes, 
for the sake of defence, entered into a holy laiguo to 
rebist Eomo, and enable themselves and their subjccte 
to worship God after their own fashion. All this had 
been begun by our countryman, Wycliffc, nearly 200 
years before; but tho great work had slept since. Ho 
claimed for all persons the right of reading the Bible for 
themselves, according to their own judgment* That 
was tho true seed from which tho Reformation sprung 
—the hallowed right of private judgment: that is one 
of tho most precious rights which God has bestowed 
upon his creatures, and ono which, if observed, will ever 
su&tain the religion of our land in freedom and glory. 

Luther was better fitted la destroy the dominion of 
tho Roman church than M’^ycliffo waa; for IjUther was 
a bolder and a sterner man. Ho was less liberal towards 
thofeo who differed from him than was the good old 
pricbt of Lutterworth; and not so kindly or so gonial, 
or^o broad in his views, or so free from superbtitious 
' errors. But Luther’s great courage made him more fit 
to trample down powerful error, and to establish a better 
and pilfer church. He waa very fierce: intensely eo 
towards his persecutors, and returned their curbca with 
as much bitterness as they were uttered, Ono timo ho 
said—“ TIicy shall never more have a good word from 
me; I would have thorn buried to tho sound of ray 
tfmndcrs and lightnings. I cao no longer pray without 
cursing. If I say, * Hallowed bo TJiy name,’ I feel my¬ 
self constrained to add, ^Accursed be tho name of 
papists, and of all who blaspheme Thee,’ If I say, * Thy 
kingdom come,* I add, ‘ Cursed bo the popedom, and all 
kingdoms opposed to Thine.’ If I say, ‘ Thy will bo 
dune,’I follow with, * Cursed and disappoiuted he the 
Bchcmos .of the papists, and of all who fight againt 
. Uliee.’ ” This viadictivenehs of spirit must not bo 
harshly judged; for Luther lived in a wild, unquiet 
time—a time of strife and unsettled opinions; amoagst 
men who thirsted for his blood, and longed to strangle 
tho strong infant truth, which, on its part, threatened 
to rock their church to Its foundations. He died in tho 
year 1546, after a life of storms and dangers, in his 
sixty-third year. When he felt his last hour approacli- 
ing, ho uttered the following prayer:—“ My heavenly 
Father, eternal and mercfful God, Thou bast manifested 
unto me Thy dear Son, our Lord Jcsiia Christ. I have 
taught him; I have known him i t love him as my life. 


all Christiana who 

To call tho Roman my health, my redemption; whom the wicked have 
any other church, by the name of i persecuted, maligned, and with injury afflicted.—Draw 
absurd j for Catholic means univevited ; and my soul to Tboe ] ” 
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CHAPTER XLIX? 

CO?m»t;ATION OF THE HEIOW of henry xni! EIGHTH.—A,D. 1521—1550. 


ITE doctrines of Lutbor had made their ??ny 
into England, and had spread abroad among 
^ people, as it was natural they should 

jJiL do; for there were many there who still 
loved tlio memory and teachings of our 
noble old reformer, Wycliffe. King Henry, as already 
mentioned, wrote a book against Luther, and sent it to 
the pope, who conferred on him tho title of “Defender 
of the Faith/' Henry was vain enough to beliovo that 
if ho wrote against LuthcFs doctrines, the Englit*h 
people would at onco give them up and keep to the old 
religion; but he was mistaken! tho effect of his book 
was to make the matter more known, and to spread tho 
principles of tho llcformation farther than over. Car¬ 
dinal Woh^^ey had, before this, given orders to tlio bishops 
to seize all books written by Luther found in the posscs- 
fcion of their clergy or tho people; and to give notice in 
tho cliurehcs, that all persons having such hook% who 
did not deliver them up within fifteen days, should be 
excommunicated. On the 12th of May, L>21, the con¬ 
demned wuikii wore biirut in London, before Paul's 
Cross. 

Soon after the publication of Henry's book, Pope 
Leo X. died, and WoLey sent a messenger to Romo to 
try and promote his election to the papal throne; but 
he was too late; his chanco was gone; and a-feeblo old 
man, Adrian, Cardinal of Tortosa, was chosen* Wolsey 
was vexed, but ho trusted that Adrian would not live 
long, and that he would yet become pope* 

It had been agreed that King Henry hhould be the 
umpire in any dispute which might arise l>ctween the 
German emperor, Charles, and the French king, Francis, 
A quarrel had arisen between the two princes, and both 
of them, in 1522, requested Henry*B judgment, Tljo 
English king made Wolsey arbitrator in tho matter; 
and the cardinal (who was bribed by tho emperor with 
a promise that he would endeavour to raise him to tho 
popedom on the death of Adrian) secretly took part 
against France, and even licgged Henry to join the 
emperor in a war against that country. Henry had 
lately exchanged protei^tations of friendship with h rancis 
at the Field of tho Cloth' of Gold. Still lie was ready 
to enter into a conspiracy and war against him, in the 
hopo that Francis might bo conquered, and his kingdom 
divided between the emperor and himself. 

In settling the quarrel between Charles and Francis, 
WoUoy proposed such terms as he knew the Frencli ; 


king would reject. Ho then deplored the obstinacy of 
Francis; said that he was the aggressor, and that Henry 
was bound to assist the German emperor in a war 
against him. It was soon agreed that Henry should 
invade tho north of France with an army of 40,000 
men, and that Charles should attack it on the cast and 
south with tho same numhor. Henry seemed to have 
forgotten that armies are not to bo raised without 
money; and, after screwing from tho people as much 
as tliey would pay, he was only ablo to collect about 
15,000 soldier 

In tho month of August, 1522, the Earl of Surrey 
landed with these troops at Calais, and marched 
through Artois to the banks of the Somme, burning 
! all tho villages and farmhouses they passed, and ruin- 
; ing the poor people, Tho French would nbt run tho 
ri'sk of a regular battle—their experience of such con¬ 
flicts had rendered them cautious—but they hung upon 
thf' rear of tho English, and prevented them from 
obtaining provisions. Constant rains fell; and this, 
with a want of sufticicnt food, soon brought on sickness 
in the English army. So that, after having done no 
mischief except to the harmless country-people, who 
had nothing to do with tho affair, and doiio himself or 
his king no good at all, Surrey was obliged, in the 
month of October, to return to Calais. 

An alliance had long existed between tho Scots and 
tho French; therefore, when Henry sent Surrey to 
invade France, tho Scottish regent, Albany, raised an 
army and ravaged the English borders. Scotland, how¬ 
ever, was in such an unhappy fttate, and so many 
jealousies existed amongbt its nobles, that Albany was 
^oou compelled to enter into a truce. Tho next year 
(1523) Henry became tho aggressor, and sent an army 
into Scotland, under tho command of tho warlike Earl 
of Surrey, who ravaged the j\lcr?e and Toviotdale, and 
burned the town of Jedburgh without meeting with 
any opposithui, A feeble attempt was made on the 
part of the Scots to retaliate, but it failed through tho 
trcaclie^ry of their oun leaders; and tliat nation was so 
distracted wilh factions at Lome, that for several years 
it was unable to disturb the English, who, on this ac¬ 
count, had more luiaure to make war upon France. 

Henry had spent all hi^ money in foolbh wars and 
extravagant pageants; and in April, 1523, he sum¬ 
moned a parliament to grant him some more. It was 
eight years since bo had called a parliament, and be 
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only required it to vote him a sum of money and retire. 
Cardinal Wolbcy bImBolf attended the house with an 
iznmonsti retinue; and, after making n long speech to 
, the members upon the need the king had of their 
ance, he asked them to grant tlio cnormofis sum of 
£800,000, to bo collected by means of a propt rty-ta^ 
of Is, in the pound on every income each jear, for four 
years. As such a grant as this was veiy unusual, the 
memhers hcbitatcd; and, although tho cardinal talked 
to them very sternly, Ihcy refused to consult upon tho 
subject until he bad retired from the hoti'^e, A debate 
ot several days followed; and, in the end, tho Com¬ 
mons gniuted kaif the tax propo&edp Even this was 
fur mon^ easily granted than colkcted, and nearly pro¬ 
duced an in*.mTection among the people. 

About this time Pope Adrian VL died, and Wolsey 
was again ii candidato for the pontifical throne; but 
once more he was disai>pointcd, for Cardinal (liulio de 
Medici was elected, under the title of Chment VII. 
Nearly all the cardinaU changed their names when they 
became pope, ub they had a suporstition among theip, 
that tho'jc who did not take another name when they 
were nikcd to that gorgeous statiou dud shortly after¬ 
wards. 

WoUeyborc lus (bbat with patience, congratulated 
the new pope*, and applied (□ him for a continuation of 
tho legalinc power ho had before enjoyed. Clement 
readily assented, and appointed him to ho legate, or 
representative of tho popo iu England, as long as bo 
should live. Jlc^'ides thi% he gave him authority to 
reform and suppress some small monasteries in Eng¬ 
land. The church of Eomo had plenty of ignorant 
monks and to spare; and, instead of them, she w^anted 
IcTmcd scholars to defend hor doctrines against the 
fast-spreading principles of Luther and the prole'llaut 
reformers. Wolsey, therefore, suppressed somo Gmaller 
monasteries, and distributed the monks in them amongst 
the larger onci. With the rcvcnacs of these houses ho 
built and endowed two colleges—one at Oxford, and 
auother at tho town of Ipswich, where ho was born. 

England, Germany, Hpain, the popc^ and all the 
states of Italy, now leagued together againf^t France; 
and Henry spent tho money he had lately wrung from 
the people in collecting an army for another invasion of 
that country. The command of the forces was given to 
thelinke of Suffolk; and, in the Atigiict of 1523, he 
bailed ovf r to CalaL. His army conri^t^d of 12,0(K) 
English boldin's; and as many more Flemings and ' 
Germans, \\ho w^uc h d hy tho Count dc Bure. Though 
UiG Ihike iii SuU^dk was very expert in feats nf arms, 
and could ridf a hurse aiu^ wield a lance better than 
any other man in Eiigland, he was but a very poor 
general* A iino intellect, a ready spirit nr ver perplexed 
by unforerten accidentb, and a gf uius, fjr inililajy tactic**. 


aro far more necessary for a general than oven the 
strength and courage of the Hebrew patriot, Sampson. 
The strong gigantic Cossacks could not understand how 
a little man such as Banapartr, who is said to have 
ridden like a butcher, could be the first soldier in 
Europe, They were not wise enough to know, that 
btrength of mind, compared with strength of muscle, is 
like a sword of finely-tempered steel opposed to one of 
lead. For want of understanding well how to com^ 
mand as w^oll as how to fight, Suffolk lost time, fell 
into difficiiltioSj and was haratbcd by the h^^ench, who, 
though they would not fight him, hovered round his 
army, and cut off its supplies of provisions. After 
doing absolutely nothing, bad weather, want of food, 
aud bickucbs among his troops, compelled the duko to 
retire in disgrace to Calais. 

For four years few events of any interest occurred in 
England. Henry created a great deal of discontent 
among his people hy the arbitrary manner in which ho 
extorted money from them; for he would not now call 
a parliament, but levied taxes at his own pleasure. 
Wolsey also created a great deal of envy liy lus eovot- 
oubness and ostentation. It was during this period 
that he made the king a present of the magnificent 
palace of llamptou Court, wliidi he had built as a 
residence for himself; but, fearing to ixcito the ciuy 
of Henry by hia grandeur, ho pretended that ho hatl 
designed it for him from the first* 

Though England was nearly tranquil, llie neighbour¬ 
ing continent was filled with wars and strange transac¬ 
tions. Fiancis, the French king, notwithstanding tho 
powerful league against him, had invaded Italy; had 
been defeaj^d tit a great battle, fougbt on tlio 25 th of 
Fcbiuary, 1525, at Pavia; had been taken prisoner by 
tho German emperor, and had recovered his liberty. 
Henry had at first intended to attempt tho coQ(|ucht of 
Fiance; but, as ho could not raise the money to do so, 
he changed hid mind, and, as soon as Francis was at 
largo again, entered into a peace with Idm* Hut tho 
most remaikable event was tho assault and sack of 
Rome, on the Gth of May, 1527, hy the French traitor, 
Con&lable Bourbon. The Vatican was plundered ; Pope 
Clement only found safety within the walls of tho 
cojjUu of St. Angelo; many of the cardinals and bishops 
were murdered; and, for five days, the Btreets of tho 
city, which the HomanistB believed to be tho rcaidcnco 
of the representative on earth of the blessed Saviour, 
ran with blood, and resounded with blasphemous oaths 
and shrieks of terror. 

These events had littio* connection with tho atfairs of 
England, where King Henry, who had been married 
seventeen years to his queen, Catharine of Aragon (who, 
all that period, was an affectionate and excellent wife)^ 
buddcniy pr< tended to lie slruck with remordo, on 
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account of hia having marriod hta brotlier'a widow—a 
marriage forbidden by tbo church, and by the customa 
of Gbristlana generally, Tbo truth vra?, that another 
lady had attracted hia fancy, and bo wanted an excuse 
to be divorced from hia queen, Catharine, that lie might 
marry again. 

The lady who hod won tho affection of tho king was 
Anne Boleyn, ono of tho queen'a maida of hondur, 
Anne waa extremely beautiful, graceful, witty, and 
cheerful; and, at the time ahe attracted Henry’s 
admiration (the year 1527), ahe was about twenty 
years of age. She had apent some years in France, and 
had all the gaiety and vivacity of tbo laclios of that 
nation. Her father, Sir Thomas Boleyn, though 
descended from a liondon merchant, had lately been 
created Viscount Kocliford. Her mother, however, was 
of noble blood—being a daughter of Thomas Howard, 
Duku of Norfolk. King Henry, at first, made some 
dishonoiirdblo proposals to the.young lady, which she 
instantly rejected; but she gavo him to uuderstaud 
that, if ho bad been single, she would have had no oh- 
jeetion to become his queen. Anne acted very projjcrly 
iu rejecting tho king’n solicitations—though, in so 
doing, no great praiso is duo to her; for it is said that 
Henry had before mined, and then aliaudontd, her own 
sister, Mary. Bat she acted wrongly—indeed, witli 
sbanicfitl ingratitude—iu encouraging the addresses of 
tho husband of the kind mistress oo whom slic at¬ 
tended. 

Henry now lived away from his queen, and talked a 
great deal about his religious scruples concerning the 
lawfulness of his inariiage. Catharino was past her 
youth—for she was in her forty-third year, and time 
and illness bad robbed her of much of the btauty 
which she once possessed. Besides this, she had 
brought Henry but one child, the Princess Mary ; and 
the king longed for a son to succeed him. Henry first 
consulted bis*confessor, tho Bishop of Lincoln, upon the 
subject j and the btsbop agreed with the king, and felt, 
or pretended to feci, the importance of liis doubts. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury waa next applied to; he 
consulted tho other prelates; and, in tho enil, all of 
them, except one, declared that they considered the 
king's marriage unlawful—^as they very well knew 
that he wished them to do. Wolsey, who was no 
favoiirito of tho queen, took the same side, and pro¬ 
posed to hid master to divorce Catharino, and marry 
tho Duchcas of Alonsos, sister of tho French king. 
Tho cardinal knew of tho kind’s attachment to Anno 
Boloyn, but ho had no idea that Henry bod any inten¬ 
tion of marrying her. Tho king’s fancy, however, 
proved stronger than tho cardinal supposed possible; 
and Henry, who was very fond of writing, and proud of 
bis skill in argument even wrote a book to prove. 


from certain passages in Leviticus, that bis marriage 
with tho queen was an unlawful alliance. 

Henry soon resolved to apply to the pope for a 
divorce; and, as Clement was still a prisoner at Bomw,« 
and wished for the interference of England on his 
behalf, he regarded the application favourably. 
Clement .soon 8f|erwardd escaped from Home, and took 
up his residenco at Orvieto. There ho signed one 
paper, granting to Wolsey power to decide the divorce^ 
and another, granting Henry permission to marry any 
other woman; but he desired them to keep these 
papers fur n time, for fear of tho consequences to him 
from the Emperor Charles, who had caused liis im¬ 
prisonment, and who was tbo nephew of (jueen Catha¬ 
rine. 

Tlio impatient English king, who longed for an im¬ 
mediate divorce, that ho might at once marry Anno 
Boleyn, was by no means satisfied with these docu¬ 
ments ; and he sent Dr. Gardiner and Dr. Fox to tho 
pope, to ask for a more ample dispensation, and for an 
authority, railed a decretal bull, in which tbo pontiff 
sliuuld promise to confirm the decision that Wolsey 
might pronounce upon the subject. Tlie pope did not 
wish to offend Henry by denying this bull, and he did 
not like to offend the Emperor Charles by granting it: 
in this situation he acted iu a very doubtful manner; 
but at length be signed the decretal bull, and in- 
stiiicled Cardinal Campeggio, whom ho juined in the 
commission with ^'olsey, to show it to the king, but 
not to let it go out of his pos-cs-ion. 

Cardinal Camjieggio, who quite understood the views 
of t he pope, did not arrive in England until the month 
of May, 1529; and was rcsohed to d<'lay the business 
as much as posriiile. On the 31«)t of hlay, Wolsey and 
('.impcggiu took their seats in the great hall of the 
Black Friars, to try the question, whether the marriage 
of the king and qiioon was lawful, or forbidden by the 
Scriptures and the ebureb ? When Henry and Catha¬ 
rine were called upon to make their appearance in 
court, a proxy attended for the king, but tho queen 
wn*. there in person. But sho had not come to submit 
to their deci'^ion; sho protested again-t the judgment 
of the cardinals, and appealed to the pope liiimelf. Iu 
consequence of this, tho court was adjourned until the 
18 th of June; and, in the meantime, the queen waa 
persuaded to submit to its decision in the matter. 

On the 2Ut of June, Henry and Catharine both at¬ 
tended, and took their seats. When the name of the 
king was called, ho answered “ Here;” but tbo queen 
remained for a little time in silence. On her name 
being again called she rose, crossed horsclf, and then 
kneeling at tho feet of her husband, addressed to him a 
gentle and touching speech) of which the following is 
an abbreviation; i— 
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“Sir, I beswcli you, for all tho lovrs tliat liath Ijpen 
between U!<, and for tho love of God, let ino Imvo 
justice and right: take of mo Eomo pity and compas¬ 
sion, for I am a poor woman, and a stranger, born out 
of jour dominion. 1 bavo here no assured friend, 
much less impartial counsel, and I dee to you as to the 
bead of justice within this realm. Alas I Sir, wherein 
have I offended you, or oil what oecasinn given you dis¬ 
pleasure? Have I ever designed against your will and ) 
pleasure that yon should put me from you ? I take 
God and all the world to witness that 1 liave been to 
you a true, humble, and obedient wife ; ever conform¬ 
able to your will and pleasure. Nt;vcr have I said or 
done aught contrary thereto—being nlw.ays well pleased 
and contented with all things whereiu you bad duligbt 
or dalliance, whether it wero in little or much; neither 
did I ever grudge in word or countennnee, or show a 
visago or spark of discontent. I loved all tlioso whom 
you loved only for your sake, whether I had cuuso or 
no, whether they wero my fridids qt mine cncmirs, 
The king, your father, was, in tho time of his reign, of 
Bueh estimation through the world for bis excellent 
wisdom, tlwt he was .accounti-d ami raUod of all men 
tho second Solomon; and my father, Ferdinand, King 
of Spain, was esteemed one of the wisest priuccis; both, 
indeed, were excellent princes, full of wisdom and 
princely lioliaviour. Also, as me scemcflli, lliero were 
in those days as wise, .as learned, and as judicious men 
os be at the preseiif, who thought then tho marriage 
good and lawful; therefore it is a wonder to hear w'hat 
now inventions arc brought up against me, 1'e caiise 
me to stand to the order and judgment of this new 
court, wherein yn may do me much wrong; for ye may 
coudemn me for lark of builicient answer, having no im¬ 
partial advisers, hut only snob as yo assign mo. Ye 
must consider, that they who he your subjects e.anuot 
be impartial counsellors for mo; they liavo been chosen 
out of your own council, and they dare not, for fear of 
you, disobey your will, or frustrate your intentions. 
Therefore, most liumbly do I rc(|uiro you, in the way of 
charity, and for tho love of God, who is the best Judgo, 
to Sparc me Uio extremity of this new court, until 1 he 
advortised what way my friends in Spain may adviso mo 
to tako; and if you will not extend to me so much im¬ 
partial favour, your will thou bo fulfilled; unto God I 
commit my cause.” 

When tho queen had finislied this appeal to Henry’s 
better nature, sho rose, curtsied to him very humbly, 
and left ^tho court, to which sho declared she never 
would return. Henry then acknowledged that sho had 
always been an affeetionaf^ and dutiful wife, and said 
that the only reason for his dcsiro to divorce her was, 
that he was disturbed in bis mind because sho had been 
his sister-in-law beforo sbo was his queen, and, there¬ 


fore, that ho feared his marriage with her was against 
tho rommands of the Scriptures. 

Tho cardinals cited the queon to return to tho court; 
but, as sho would not dck. so, they pronounced her con¬ 
tumacious, and went on with the trial without her. 
Alany particulars were then entered into, which it is not 
necessary to repeat; and it was decided that, as the 
queen had actually been the wife of the dead Frinoo 
Arthur, -her subsequent marriage with his brother 
Henry was unlawful and unnatural. The king then 
demanded a judgment; but Cardinal Campeggio, after 
many delays, adjourned tho cause on the 30Hi of July, 
until tho moutli of October, that he might take the 
opinion of the pope upon tho subject. Tho truth was, 
that the pope Latl not made his peace with the Emperor 
Charles, and had promised tliat sovereign not to sanc¬ 
tion Henry’s divorce ; and the c.ardina1, having longtb- 
ened out tho proceedings until, that event liad taken 
place, took his leave of tho Kaglisl\ court. 

Henry was mueh disappointed and enraged; ho dared 
not touch ('ampeggio; hutWoIsoy was within his power, 
and on him 1 lonry’s anger fell. The be.autifnl Anno 
Eoleyn, wlio was now always with tho king, entertained 
a diblikn to the cardinal, as sho fancied that ho had 
hindered the divorce, and bccanso sho was attached to 
the It formed jiriiiciples in religion, which ho had done 
lus best to put down. Henry was also surrounded by 
courtiers who hated the proud csirdinal that outsliono 
them in inaguiflrmeo; and the king himself was jealous 
of tho great wealth and power of the man who had so 
long enjoyed bis favour. 

TiVolsey’s ruin was determined on by tho ficklo 
monarch; and it was net long before means were taken 
to eiTeet it. Soon after tho trial of tho lawfulness of 
tbo king’s marriage, two bills wore filed against tbo 
cardinal in tho Court of King’s Bench, in which lie was 
charged with Itaving broken some old and unused law 
in fulfilling his duties as legate of tho pupo Wolsoy 
very well knew tliat this was merely a pretence; hut he 
knew, also, the tyranny and absolute disposition of tho 
king; and ho pleaded guilty to the ebargo, in the hope 
of softening the royal anger by liis submission. His 
Inimility was as great now .as his prido and haughtiness 
had been beforo, and bo drew up a deed, giving all his 
immense personal wealth to the king, on condition of 
his being allowed to keep bis rank and property in the 
church. 

Tbij greedy and unjust king seized the wealth thus 
surrendered to him, and then sent tho Dukes of Suffolk 
and Norfolk to Wolsoy,‘to say that he must leave his 
nohlo palace at York Place, and confine himself to bis 
house at Ebhcr, The dukes also demanded tho great 
seal, which Wolsey held as chancellor; and, in doing 
so, they could not conceal thoir animosity and triumph. 
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The himhlcd carfl inal replied—“ My lords, tlio great 
Beal of Knghiiid m delivered to mo l>y the hands of my 
eovereigu; I liohl it by his inajoflty’a letters patent, 
ivbicb, alosg'witb it^ have oon&rred on me tbo office of 
cbancellor, to be enjoyed dnriog my life, and I may not 
deliver it at the simpio word of any lord, unless you 
can show mo your commission/’ Henry sent a written 
order, and then Wolsoy, on tho 17tb of October, 1529, 
resigned tbo seal. It was given to Sir Thomas More. 

Leaving his magnificc^nt abode, Wolsey sadly entered 
liifl barge, and was ro wed up the Thames towards Esher. 
There were many boats full of people on the river, who 
hooltid him as he left his gorgeous palace; but tho fallen 
minister was so utterly spirit-broken, that he did not 
regard them. Arrived at Putney, ho mounted his mule, 
and rode with his retinue towards Esher* As he was on 
his way, he was overtaken by Sir John Norris, one of 
tho royal dinmberlains, who presented to him a ring 
whioli tho king had Ront him from his owu finger, 
together with a consoling message. The card in a1, who 
lost all dignity in his misfortunes, dismfamtel from Ids 
mule, and, falling upon hi’^ knees, thankid (jfod for the 
reluming favour of the king. The news, lie said, was 
w^nth half a kingdom j but ho had nothing to give Sir 
John but a little gold chain and cnicifix. Aftor be- 
Ptowiug tlicM' tiifles upon tlie chamberlain, he added— 
“As for luy sovereign, sorry am I tliat I have no worthy 
token to s(.nd him ; but stay, here is my fool that rides 
btside Tue, I beseech thee take him to court, and give 
him to hia indjisty. I a^'stire jnui, for any nobleman's 
pleasure, he is woith a thousand pounds/’ The poor 
jester, who loved Lis master, refused to leave him, and 
was obliged to h(^ dragged away by six stout men. 

At Esher, WoUey spent his time in tears and lamen¬ 
tations; ho pined away, and his health was soon very i 
Bcrioiisly injured. Hia face shrunk up to little moro 
than half its natural size, and he fell ill of a fever. Jtc 
had writtun the most humiliating and unmanly letters 
to the king; hut Henry took ao further notice of him 
until it was supposed that the nilserablo cardinal was , 
dying. Then tho ungrateful monurch was a little 
touched with the sufferinga of the man who, for twenty 
years, had boon his friend and faithful sulvi&er; and he 
sent his own physician to attend upon him. This mark 
of tho royal favour revived the cardinal, and ho began 
to recover. But J lonry was fickleness itself; fiu, having 
again summoned a parliament in October, 1529, he cn- 
counigcd it to bring a bill of impeachment, conUbtiug 
of forty-four articles, against Wolsey. But tho fallen 
minister was not utterly d*'scrtcd; his lata secretary, 
Thomas Cromwell, oppobed tho bill with so much 
earnestncbs and eloquence, timt it was ubaQdoned, i 

Again did Ileniy seem to relent towards his old 
favourite; bo granted him a free pardon, sent him 

2 Xt t 


some money for his present wants, and permitted him 
to remove nearer to the court. To grant a pardon for 
imaginary olTenccs, and to send tho cardinal soma of 
his own money, waa no very great libemlity; but iha 
enemies of Wolsey were alarmed lest ho should regain 
his influence over tho mind of the king, and they 
induced Henry to command him to retire to York and 
live within his arch bishopric* 

Tho humbled cardinal went to Cawoed, in Yorkshire, 
where he became apparently an altered man, and won 
the aflection of all the clergy and gentry of the neigh- 
: bourhood. Ho had given up his haughtiness and osten¬ 
tation, and become meek and considerate. Though he 
Ihcd plainly, he was still very hospitable to his neigh¬ 
bours, and charitable to the jjoor, 300 of whom he em¬ 
ployed in repairing the churches and houses of his sec* 
Indeed, ho was getting to bo as much loved in York- 
sliiie as lie had formerly been hated there. 

The enemies of Wulsey did not like his becoming so 
popular, and they would not leave him in peace even in 
his rDtiicmcnt, He bad been writing some letters to 
the jiope and to the French sovereign, and these back- 
hiU'fs perbuaded tho king that there must be something 
I reasonable in them. Henry list rued to their inbinua- 
tioDs, and sent the Earl of Northumberland to arrest 
the cardinal, and bring him as a prisoner to London, in 
order tliat he might l)c placed upon hi's trial. Tho 
f*arl arrived at York on the 4th of NovemlH.T, 1530, 
Ho had been tlic cardiouFs friend, and was roceiicd by 
him with great kinduc^b. Observing that ho came very 
numerously at ten fled, and that many of his followers 
were old fecrvants of tho family, Wolscy cvelaimcd, 
“ Ah I my lord, I perceive that you observe the precepts 
and instructions which I gave you when you were 
abiding with me in your youth—tochoribh your father’s 
old bervants,” He then led tho carl afiTcctiouatcly into 
tlio liouftC* Northumberland hesitated; his errand was 
a very painful one; at Icugtli ho hud his hand on the 
cardinars shmihlcr, anti, while the tears started to his 
eyes, baid, “ My lord, I arre&t you of high treason/’ 

The unhappy prelate seemed stunned, and, for a time, 
ho neither moved nor bpokc. Then ho siieil tt^ars, and 
vented many cxclaiimtionb of giief, but madeuo attempt 
at resistance, and uttered not one word against the 
king. The earl set out with him towards London, but 
Wul&ey had rocf ivini a shock from which ho never re¬ 
covered. When he reached Sheftield Tark, the seat of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, he was taken so ill as to bo 
confined to his M for a fortnight. As soon as he was 
able to eontinuc Lis journey ho proceeded as far as 
Leicestf't Abbey, where, on tho 2Gth of November, he 
was again obliged to halt. Ho was received by tho 
abbot and monks with much ceremony, “Father,” 
said bo to the former, “ 1 come to lay my bonoto among 
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yon/* Ho 'ffui taken to bin bed, from which ho never 
again. 

TJio cardinal fainted frequently; and on the second 
morning after lii^ arrival at the abbey, it was plain that 
he was dying. Kingston, tho lieutenant of tho Tower, 
bad boon ficnt to mec't him and take charge of his 
person; and calling this officer to, his hodsidc, he 
addressed to him almost his lates^t words:—“JIaster 
Kingston, I pray you have me commonded most humbly 
to his majesty, and beseech Lim, on my behalf, to call 
to bis graciouft remembrance all matters that have passed > 
between ns from the beginuiDg, especially respecting 
Queen Catharine and himself, un<l then shall his 
conscience know whether I have offended him or not, 
He is a prince i>f mo&t royal courage, and Ijalh a 
princely heart; for, rather than miss or want auy part 
of his will, ho will endanger one half of his kingdom. 
And I do assure you, I have often kneeled before Lim 
in his private chamber, sometimes for throe hours 
together, to per^nade him from bis appetite, and could 
not [jn vail, An^' Muster Kingston, this 1 will say- 


had L blit served God as diligently aa I liave served the 
king, lie would not have given me over in my grey 
hairs. Ilowboit, this is my just reward for not regard¬ 
ing my service to God, hut only my duty to my prince,^* 
Tliero is something very painful about these words; 
and we feel ioclinod to forgivo the wretched prclato for 
the arrogance, subtlety, and exactions of the time of his 
power. Had he possessed a more noble and manly 
spirit in liia misfortunes (although, perhaps, wo might 
have pitied him lehs), hia memory would have been 
more respected. He wanted a little of that unbending 
firmness uiid untameable courage of which his great 
predccchsor, Thomas a Becket, possessed so much. Yet 
ho*had great talents, and many good qualities; and 
certainly restrained the despotic and savage whims of 
Henry, which did not break out in their wild fierceness 
until after his death. Ho expired at eight o*elock in 
tho morning, on tho 29th of Kovemher, 1530, in the 
sixtieth year of his age; and was buried, without much 
ceremony, in the church of the monastery. 


CHAPTER L. 

coxTiNV-vTiox or Tnn nmos of ueney the eiouto-— A.n. 1530—1530. 


§ 05IE time b 'fore the death of Wulssey, an 
obscure pricbt of the name of Thomas Oran- 
mer, who was ceeretly attached to tho re¬ 
formed doctrines of religion, happened to bo 
in the company of Dr. Gardiner, the king's 
secretary, and Dr. Fox, his almoner. Tho conversation 
turned upon the buhject of tho king's divorce, when 
Cranmer obEoi ved, that tho best way, either to quiet 
Henry’s conscience or to gain the pope's consent, would 
be to consult all tho iiulvcrsities of Europe on the sub¬ 
ject ; fur if they were unanimous in approving of tho 
king's marriage with Catharine, his remorse would 
naturally ccafe; and, if they condemned it, the pope 
would find it difficult to resist tho solicitations of so 
groat a monarch, seconded by the opinion of all the 
learned men in Christendom, 

This remark was repeated to Henry, who approved of 
tho suggestion, and sent for Cranmer. In the interview, 
the king was ho ploa^ed with liib learning aud his man- i 
ners, that ho d< dred him to write a book in favour of 
the divorce. (Vanmer did bo, aud declared in it, that 
the laWfl of God, as revealed in the Bible, and con firmed 
by the ancient fathers of the churcli, did not permit a 
man to marry his brother’s widow. Agents were then 


sent to tho various univerbities of Europe, to collect 
opinions on tho subject. The English uuivemties, 
Oxford and Cambridge, debated the question with a 
good deal of spirit, and were inclmcd to favour tho 
queen ; hut they were at last driven by threats to decide 
according to the wishes of tho king, and declared that 
they considered the marriage unlawful. Many of the 
foreign univorsities came to tho same conclusion, though 
some of them received largo bribes from the king to 
induce them to do so. All the German universities, 
however, agreed with their emperor, and decided against 
the divorce; and the pope, in the month of March, 
1530, published a breve, tbicatening Henry with ox- 
eommunication if he contracted a new marriage, and 
summoned him to appear, cither himself or by proxy, 
before the tribunal at Rome. 

Henry would not appear, either in person or by 
proxy; but, in 1530, he sent the father of Anno Bolcyo, 
whom ho had created Kail of Wiltshire, to explain his 
reasons for refusing to do so. This only made matters 
worse; for the carl insulted tho pope by declining to 
kiss his toe, when the latter, according to custom, 
presented it to liim for that purpose. Cranmer, who 
accompuuied tho carl, remaiuod at Romo to endeavour 
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to perauado tlie pope to decide ia Hoory’s favour. The 
pontiff was not to be moved, and Cranmer went into 
Geimany, where he departed from the rules of the 
Boman church by secretly marfying the niece of a pro* 
testant pastor of Nuremburg. 

The Bohome of getting the opinions of the nnirorsities 
of Europe having failed in inducing the pope to decide 
upon the divorce, as Henry wished him to do, the king 
became very fretful and impatient upon the subject. 
There was in tbo service of Henry a bold, active, talented 
man, named Thomas Cromwell, who was encouraged by 
the pope's opposition to tho king’s will, to attempt to 
set England altogether free from the dominion of Rome, 
and to establish the reformed religion. Cromwell's life 
had been a romantic one: ho was the son of a black¬ 
smith at Putney; and, having received a good educa¬ 
tion, went abroad, and became a clerk in the Eoglish 
factory at Antwerp. Ho then turned soldier, joined 
the army of Constable Bourbon, and assisted at the sack 
of Rome, in tbo year 1527. On the restoration of peace 
in Italy, he wont to Vienna, where ho accepted a situa¬ 
tion in the counting-house of a merchant. After this, 
he returned to England and studied the law; and, by 
some means, he attracted the notice of Cardinal WoUey, 
who made him his solicitor, and employed him in tlie 
dissolution of thoso small monasteries which Volscy 
suppressed for tho purpose of raising funds to build a 
collogo at Oxford and another at Ipswich, as already 
mentioned. Cromwell showed so much talent that he 
gained a seat in tho Houso of Commons; and, after 
tho death of the cardinal, was received into tho service 
of tho king. 

Knowing tho unsettled state of Henry's mind on the 
subject of the church, and bis vexation with the pope, 
Cromwell begged for an audienco with the king. On 
being admitted, ho told him, that the great difficulty 
about tho divorce was the timidity of his ministers; 
and that the best way was to deny the .authority of the 
pope altogether, and to rest bis reason for putting 
away Queen Catharine upon the opinions of tho foreign 
universities and tho decision of his own parliament. 
Cromwell, finding that the king listened, without 
anger, to this bold advice, went a tittle further, and 
advised him to follow tho example of the German 
princes who had adopted the new religion, and declaro 
himself to ho the supreme head of the Eoglish church. 
He said that, at present, Henry was only half a king, 
and that he would never have the full exercise of his 
royal authority until the bishops and clergy were mado 
entirely depondcut upon him, and not allowed to hold 
anything from the pope. 

This advice pleased tbo absolute Henry so much that 
he resolved immidiatoly to carry it into practici', and at 
once throw off the authoiity of an ubstiuuto pope, who 


would not permit him to divorce his queen and marry 
another lady; and be, as far as England was conoemod, 
both king and pope himself. Another advantage was, 
tho prospect of deriving great profits from this new 
mode of managing tho church; for tho popes of Rome 
bad always drawn immense sums from England, and 
these he would put into his own purse. But there waa 
one difficulty in the way of this schemo: it was certain 
that the bishops and clergy would oppose it as much as 
they dared; so Henry began by attempting to coerce 
them into submitting to anything that be, in his selfish 
and avaricious whims, might please to propose. 

The pretence put forward for the ruin of Cardinal 
Wolsey was, that he had presumed to exercise tho func¬ 
tions of legato of tbo pope in defianco of some old 
unused law. Henry now (1531) said, that tho clergy, 
in obeying Wolsey as legate, bad shared bis offence, 
and ho ordered the attorney-general to bring an indict¬ 
ment against them all. The bishops were alarmed; 
the; knew it would be useless to appeal to the reason 
or justice of the arbitrary king, and to tell him that 
they would have Ijcen ruined if they had not submitted 
to Wolsey's legatine authority, which had, ib reality, 
.been procured by Henry's consent, and supported by 
his power; therefore they pleaded guilty, and offered 
to pay a fine of upwards of i.’l00,000 to win the par¬ 
don of their sovereign. Henry had no objection to sell 
his forgiveness for this large sum; but he would not 
receive it unless he was acknowledged by the bishops 
as the protector and only supreme head of (he church 
and clergy of England.” 

llie bishops and clergy did not know how to act: if 
they refused this request they would incur the anger of 
the passionate king: if they granted it, they would bo 
separating their church from the pope, and placing tho 
power of tbo pontiff in tho hands of their sovereign. 
They debated about it for three days, and then an- 
sweicd, that they acknowledged his titlo as head of 
the church with a certain limitation, quantuvi per 
lefjem Chriati Uceat —that is, “ as far as may be by the 
law of Christ.” When Cromwell (who had been made 
a privy councillor) brought this answer to Henry, tho 
^ furious king exclaimed, in a loud and violent manner, 

' “Mother of God I you have played me a shrewd turn. 
I thought to have made fools of those prelates, and 
now you have so ordered tho business, that they are 
likely to make a fool of me, as they have done of you 
already. Go to them again, and let me have the busi¬ 
ness passed without any quantums or tantums. X will 
havo no quantum nor no tantnm in tho matter, but let 
it bo dene out of hand.” On this point, however, tho 
clergy were firm, and Henry accepted the money and 
his titlo os head of the church, with the limitation 
at tachod to it. 
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While tho king's mind was so unsctfled on fhe sub- 
• jeet of religion and church government, it might have 
been Biippofcd that persecution and burnings for tho 
‘sako of religions opinions would cease. This was by 
no means the ease; several persons had been burnt 
during tho previous part of his reign ; hut at tliis very 
time, when Henry was himself overthromng the autho¬ 
rity of the pope, ho permitted a good and learned man, 
named Thomas Bilney, to he burned at Hmitbfield for 
exposing tho errors of the Koman ebiireh. 

Queon Oatliarine—from whom Henry bad long sepa¬ 
rated, though they were not yet formally divorced— 
wrote a letter to the pope, who showed a wish to be rc- 
coneiled to the Kiiglish king, on condition that he 
wouhl t.ike back the queen and abandon Anno Holeyn. 
Henry treatial the proposition with disdain ; and as tho ' 
parliament, iu January, 1532, passed an act ahniisbing 
tho annates, or first-fruits—a sort of faxes hitherto 
paid to the pope (au act which Henry did not confirm 
till .Tilly, 15.33), Clement bigned a hreve*, declaring both 
Henry and Anno excommunicated unless they should 
separate. ^Ilenry did not trouble himself muclt about 
this exrommuuication; be knew that his clergy had 
not the counage to enforce it; and tJiking Anne with 
him (whom he bail »Ti‘aled Slarchioness of Pembroke), 
he went to Calais, where they landed on the lltU of 
Ocioher. Cn the 20Hi, h'raneis I. came to Calais; and, 
amidst the gaieties that |»rovailcd, Henry endeavoured, 
but in vain, to induce his ally also to throw off the 
spiritual authority of Rome. 

Tho king, Anno Roloyn, and (he royal suite, did not 
leave Calais till the 13th of November. On arriving in 
England Heniy continued Ids marked attention to 
Anne; and he was privately married to her on the 
25th of .January, 1.53.3. The ceremony was performed 
by T)r. Rouland I.ec, in an unfrequented chamber at 
■Whitehall. Tho prie-.t naturally hesitated, for he knew 
that Queen Catharine was yet living; Imt Henry told 
him (hat the pope had docided in favour of Ids divorce, 
and that ho had the deed in his closet. I>r. Leo did 
not consider it prudent to inquire further : he took tho 
king's word, tho marriage proceeded, and then the party 
separated. 

In February, 1533, Cranmerwas made Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and, although he was strongly attached to 
tho protestant religion, and bad a wife in secret, he 
accepted it as a catholic, and took his oaths of obedience < 
to the pope. '1 hough Henry had thrown off the autho¬ 
rity of the pontiff, yH ho was so unsettled in bis mind, 
and inconsistent iu his conduct, that he insisted on ( 
Cranmer's receiving his consecration from Rome. Had 1 
that prelate been as good and brave a man as somo i 
writers have represented him, he would have refused t 
to take an o.t(h of oVdicnce to the pope which ho ’ i 


)- never intended to koep. But ho was timid, loved rank 
e and worldly distinction better than bononrable duty, 
e and dreaded the chance of incurring tho displeasure of 
y tho king. He took the oath with a mental reservation 
t —a detcstahlo mode of ecjuivocation, far ♦orso than 
Y open lying. Such conduct is perjury before man, and 
- hlasplieiny before <iod; highly criminal in any one, but 
, most criminal in a priest. The result of this duplicity 
r must have been very painful to Cranmer; he, a pro¬ 
tectant in heart, accepted a situation as a catholio 
arehhislinp, and was compelled, in the execution of his 
■ duty, to coiidomu many better men than himself to 
perish at the stake by fire, for openly professing thuso 
opinions wliich he secretly held, hut had not tho manli¬ 
ness to avow. 

As (’ranmer was in a position which made it espeeially 
incumbent on him to set an example of truth, and 
sincere, unswerving integrity, his conduct must he re- 
gartlrd as most reprehensible. It was not necessary 
that 1i(j should have courted martyrdom hiinself; no one 
is required to do that: the ever-merciful Creator wants 
no bucli sacrifico from any of his creatures; hut the 
first principles of morality (not to mention religion) 

• demanded that ho should not have .accepted an office 
which compelled him to persecnle those whom ho be¬ 
lieved were serving Hod moro faithfully and purely than 
he himself was doing; aud taken an oath wliich he did 
not intend to observe. (Jranmer certainly expiated 
these sins, at last, by himself dying for the truth at (ho 
"take; hut though he died bravely, ho lived timidly: 
iu bis death ho was a martyr; hut in his life, unfortu¬ 
nately, a double-dealer and a panasilc. 

Bccaiiso Cranmer was one of those who brought 
about tho great Reformation in our religion, his memory 
has been respected and praised by many good, well- 
meaning persons; but ho was not himself a great, good 
man; and, had the Reformation depended cliiefly upon 
him, we should still havo been worshipping consecrated 
wafers, and adoring winking pictures and bleeding 
images, at Ht. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. 
Many of those who brought about the Keformation 
were not exactly tho sort of men wo could wish them 
to have been ; still the Reformation itself was a great 
blessing. King Henry afterwards did more than any 
one in England to promote that glorious revolution 
of opinion; but he himself was a selfish tyrant. Many 
a had man is unknowingly doing good work in tho 
world—the unconscious instrument of a holy cause. 

Cranmer, who was solemnly consecrated as archbishop 
on the 30th of March, had to pnrebaso his elevation 
by, in all thlngn, abjectly performing tho will of the 
imperious king. This was a tacit understanding be¬ 
tween him and that monarch; and Cranmer accordingly 
implored Henry to permit him to proceed to the final 
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examination of iho cause of Ins divorce, and pase judg¬ 
ment thereon, Ae this was exactly what Henry wanted, 
he conBented directly. The parliament then passed an 
act, declaring all appeals to Rome nnlawful; and 
another, which decreed that Catharine should not in 
future bo called queen, hut only Princess-Do wager of 
Wales, the title which bIio would Imve enjoyed as Princo 
Arthur’s widow,' had she never been married to Henry. 
Cranmor, in April, assembled a court of bishops at Dun¬ 
stable, and summoned Catharine to appear in it. That 
high-niinded woman refused to do so; and then tho 
archbishop declared her contumaclouR, and pronounced 
her marriage with the king to be unlawful, and there¬ 
fore annulled. This judgment was givrn against tho 
queen on the 23rd of May, 1533; and, a few days 
afterwards, Granmer publicly declared that JTnjry had 
already been married to Anno Eoltyn, and that he now 
conhrmed tho marriage by his paF^toral authority. 

On the Ut of June, Anne was crowned quern at WesL- 
minsler Abbey; and, on the 7tli of September, she 
presented Ifenry with a little girl, who was named 
Elizabeth : in after-times she became tlio famous Queen 
Eliza!)cth, the gi-eatest sovereign of the House of ; 
Tudor*—From tliis time tho divoivcd Cathurinc was 
treated with great indignity; Henry did not permit 
her to have any servants that diil not take an oath 
never to rail her qtiecn, but only prineess-duwager; 
and as she would not keep any who did not salute her 
by that title, she was loft almost without atteudimts. 

The King of France laboured hard to bring about a 
TCGonciliaiion between Henry and the pope; hut ncilhc r 
would cither bend or yield; and, in a shfirt time, a 
final separation of tho church of England from that of 
Rome took plnee. The pope, when ho heard llic news 
of tho king's marriage, annulled the judgment of Cran- 
mer, and published a hull of excommunication against 
Henry and Anne. This sentence had no power, for 
the English clergy dared not obeerve it,-and tho king 
treated it with contempt; but ho took his rovengo on 
the popo nevertheless. Early in 1534, the year follow¬ 
ing hia marriage, tho parliament, at Henry's suggestion, 
passed an act confirming his title aa Supreme Head, on 
Earth, of tho English Church; and vested in him alone 
the right of appointment to all bishoprics, and of decid- ' 
Ing in all ccclcriastical causes* It also prohibited every 
kind of appeal to tho pope, and every kind of payment 
to him. This act (tho Act of Supremaey ns it was 
called) was a doath-blow to the papal power in England. 
It is, however, one thing to make a law, and another to 
enforce it; and it cost much cruelty and bloodshed to 
compel tho people to observo tho Act of Supremacy; 
for, as yet, nine-tenths of them wei'e sincere catholics; 
they regarded the pope as supreme head of the ChristiaQ 
dinndi on earth, and would not acknowledge any one I 


else by that title. Besides the Act of Supremacy, the 
parliament passed another act, by wliich they set aside 
Queen Catharine’s daughter, tho Princess Alary, as 
illegitimato ; declared that tho marriage between Henry’ 
and Anne was not only lawful, but that it was high 
'treason to question or speak againsit it, and settled the 
succession to the crown on the children of Henry by 
his second queen* All tbo subjects of tho king were 
commanded to swear obedience to this Act of Succes¬ 
sion. 

At this time, the case of EUzaheth Barton attracted 
great notoriety. She lived at Adlington, in Kent; and 
wofl subject to fits which threw her into strange con¬ 
vulsions of the face and body. During t]io titno they 
lasted she uttered strange incoherent sayings, which 
made the ignorant people about her think she was 
inspired, and they declared her to bo a prophetess, and 
named her the Holy Maid of Kent. The rector of tlio 
parish, one Richard blasters, encouraged tho^o notions, 
in order to make a profit by them. In hia chapel wae 
iin image of the Virgin Mary, for which he wi shell to 
gain bucli a reputation of sanctity as should draw many 
persous to make a pilgrimage to it, and offer rich pre¬ 
sents to gnin ita favour. To effect this, he perhuaded 
Elizabeth Barton, as early as 1525 or 1526, to make 
her appearance before tho image, and then, after pre¬ 
tending to fall into terrible cnnvuKioiis, suddenly (figet 
up and declare she was perfectly restored through its 
grace and power. The dci^ign succeeded; the fame of 
this pretended miracle bpreud far and wide: and people 
virited the chapel in great nuinberti. Another person 
was connected with this imposture—a monk uf Canter¬ 
bury, namrd Hocking; and he and iMasters began to 
f^xtend their views, and teach the maid to make sham 
prophecies about public events, and to condemn the 
new doctrines as heresy, and displeasing to the Almighty. 

<Gradually g« tting bolder, she had denounced the king's 
intended divorce from Queen Catharine, and declared 
that, if Henry put her away and married the Lady 
Anne Boleyn, he would forfeit God’s favour, and die the 
death of a villain witliin seven months afterwards. 

The supposed prophetess was counteuanced by several 
persons of rank aud education, who ought to have 
known much better than to liave sanctioned such folly; 
and as her denuneiationN, and pretended prophecieiii, 
became topics of general conversation and comment, 
Henry caiist'd Elizabeth Barton and several of her asso¬ 
ciates to be apprehended, and examined l)cfore the court 
of the fit;ir-Chambcr. They were brought before that 
tribunal on the 2l5t of April, 1534; pleaded guilty; 
and were sentenced to confess their imposluro publicly, 
on a Sunday, at St. Paul's Cross. This was done; but 
Henry, considering that this punishment was not suffi¬ 
cient, compelled bis parliament to pass a bill of attainder 
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of treason a^acnst EliW^Kstli Barton, Masters, and 
' Hookiii^% <o;(ethcr with Deriiif?, Gold, and Hich (three 
crelrsiii&tics), and one Bisby, a pentlemaTi, who bad all 
boon ounnoctcd with her deceptions, or wore bo foolish 
Ed to beiiovo them. Monstrous as it may boom, all tlicbo 
seven persons were condemned and pnt to death as 
traitors at Tyburn. When she was broujjlit to the 
FcalVold, tlio wretcLod young \voman, who seems to have 
been pcrMiadcd into the deception by tUo rector and 
the monk, thus addressed tlic spectntora “Hither am 
T come to die; and 1 have not only heen the cau*e of 
mine own death, but am also the cause of the death of 
all Ihobo persons which at this time here bufTcr. And 
yet, to fray the (ruth, 1 am not frf* much to be blamed, 
con^idering it was well known unto theso learned men 
that f was a poor wench withoiit learning; hut because 
the things wliieh I feigned were protit able unto them, 
therefore they much praised me, and bear me in hand 
that it was tlie Holy Ghost, and not I, that did them; 
and then I, being putfed up with their praWs, fell into 
a certain pride and fantasy, which thing hath 

Irroiight ine to this case.” 

Before tlie poor girl was ctAd in her coHin, John 
Fisher, the Hidiop of Hochcfrter, Sir Thomas More, the 
late lord chancellor, together with two oilier gentlemen, 
were cbargul with Ibtening to and concealing her pro- 
phoeits—au otfeiiec whieh was said to amount to mis- 
prifrioii of treason. The veneiablo RUbop of llochestur 
had hf en Henry’s fiieiid, and the friend of his fatlior, 
and he was much di^tingui^hed fur learning; but he 
loved the ancient diurdi, of which he was a prelate; 
and he objected to take the oath of succe'?‘3ioi], which 
declared that Queen' t'atlKirim's child, tho Ihinccss 
Mary, should not inherit her father’s crown, and ap¬ 
proved of the marriage uf Henry and Anne. »Sir Thomas 
More was an author of great elegance, and fainr>us for 
his wisdom, wit, ami extensive learning: he also refuRed 
to take the oath of Mtccession, because it implied that 
Heury^fi furnicr marringc with Quecu (\itharine was 
unlawful. In coiifreqiituco uf this, nud their having 
listened to the prophecies of KUzabeth Barton, they 
were both sent to the Tower, and treated with very 
great fee verity. Bishop Fisher, who was in his i^cventy- 
bixth year, was loft almost without clothes, and with 
scarcely buflicieut food to keep him alive. ^Vhile in 
this misLrablo condition, the pope, Paul HI. ((Te- 
jnent Vir, diul on tlio 2.5tli of September, 1534), 
created tho aged pru st a cardinal out of respect for his 
virtues; and sent him tlie scarlet hat worn by prelates 
of that dignity. ‘Mia!’’ haid tho king, “Paul may 
gendlum the Imt; hut I wifi take rare that he have 
never u bead to wear it on.’* He kept his word; the 
venerable bishop was tried before a special commission 
at Webtminbter Hail, on the 17th of June, 1535, for 


denying the eupremacy of the king over the cburcli. 
Ho was condemned; and, on the 22iid of June, beheaded. 
The grey head was exposed on a stake at London Bridge, 
and the body indecently <%hibited in a state of naked* 
ness to tho people. 

Henry trusted that this atrocity would frighten Sir 
Thomas More into taking tho oaths of Bupremacy and 
faUccoFsion; hut he was mistaken; for Thomas had 
determined ratlier to die than to act against his con¬ 
science. On the Iht of July, Ihe commission again sat, 
and More was brought before it. When asked, whether 
he wcuild obey the king’s highness as hupremc head on 
eardt, imTucdiatcIy under Christ, of the church of 
England? he said bo could make no answer. Th(» next 
tpiesUou put to him was, whether he would consent and 
approve tho king’s highnesses marriago with tho most 
noble (iuecn Anno to be good and lawful, and aflirm 
that Iho marriago with tho Lady tkitharinc, princosa- 
dowager, was and is unjust and unlawful ? He answered, 
that ho did never .speak or meddle against the same, but 
that ho \V4>iild make no further answer. A pardon was 
then offered him if he would submit to the king’s will; 
but he declined to fracrifico flic truth by doing so, and 
deft udod himself in a speech of great clo<jiienec. Tho 
judges and nobles who conducted the case were abject 
slaves to tho king; tho trial was a mere mockery, and 
More was condemned to d<*ath. That bf>ld man dc- 
nouuced the oath of supremacy as utterly unlawful, and 
declared that his coiiscienco would not permit him to 
do otherwi'^o. He had no animoMty, he said, against 
his judges; btit hoped that even aa St, Paul waa pre¬ 
sent at tho death of Stephen, and conscnlf d to 1 hat cruel 
act, and yet was afterwards a companion saint in lieavei], 
even frO lie trusted that they and he bhould all meet 
together liereaRer. 

Ah ho w^aa being taken l>ack to tho Tower, his 
daugidcr forced herself through tho guards who sur¬ 
rounded liim, and falling upon hia neck, wept bitterly. 
He comforted her with great tenrilcrness; and after 
bidding her an eternal farewell, moved forward. Tho 
poor girl looked after him with a distracted air, and 
then again hurt ting through tho crowd, convulaively 
embraced him. Tho patriot had stood unmoved before 
his judges, but now the father hurjat into tears as ho 
gave his last blessing to his child. Tho people wept 
too; and tears dimmed tho eyes of the stern guards, 
used as they were to sights of misery and suffering. 

Wlien this paiofiil scene was passed. Sir Thomas re¬ 
covered his usual soronif^; and oven in bis last mo- 
mcntB his wit never deserted him. When ho was told 
that the king had mercifully commuted his sontcnco of 
hanging, drawing, and quartering into tho less revolt¬ 
ing death of beheading, he remarked—“God preserve 
all my friends from such royal favours I'^ As he wa# 
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about to mount tbo scaffold, it waa diacovered to be bo 
badly made, that some feairs were cxprasaed that it 
might break down. See me safe up, Mr. Lieutenau 
said this noble martyr to hi^ integrity, and for my 
coming down let me bhift for myself.” When the exe¬ 
cutioner, according to custom, asked his forgiveness, he 
readily granted it, and addod^—** Friend, thou wilt 
render me to-day the greatest service in the power of 
man; but my neck is very short; take heed, therefore, 
that thou strike not awry for the sako of the credit of 
thy profe.^sion.” When he placed his head on the 
block, he told tho execution t to wait until ho had put 
aside his heard; for, said he, with a gentle tmile, *rmy 
beard never committed any treason.” The axe then 
fell, and tho head was severed at once. Thus, oi^the 
Cth of July, 1^35—a year of blood and tcrror~perished 
tho bravest and most accomplished man in England, 
bccaiue he would not yield to the couiinands of a vain 
and exacting king, when they trenched upon his honour 
and his conpcientious belief. If it had not been for 
Bonio pcrbCcutiuns agam^t the reformers, in which this 
unhappy gcntlemnii took an active part, on account of 
his extreme dcv(^tioii to the Itumish church, he would 
have been considered a perfect diaiactcr. Ilia head 
was fccl up on London Biidgc; but, after Laving been 
exposed there for fouitccn days, his daughter contrived 
to ubtiiiii poi^M>*iun of it. At her dialh, it w.js, ac¬ 
cording to her last rwpust, buried in her uims. 

Throughout Europe u scnsutioii of disgust and indig¬ 
nation was excited at Henry's pondiict; and at Itome 
he was freely compared to Caligula, Nero, and Dotni- 
tian, whoso crimes were haid not to exceed liis. The 
pope was BO incensed, that ho sigued a hull citing 
Henry and his adherents to appear in Home, withiii 
ninety days, to answer for their crimes. In cebo of 
their refusal, it declared them to be excommunicated, 
the king dethroned, the country laid under an interdict, 
and Henry’s children by Anne Boloya to be illegitimate. 
It also commanded tho king’s nobility to take up arms 
against him, freed his subjects from their oath of allegi¬ 
ance, and gavo his kingdom to any foreign prince who 
pleased to invado it- But, whether from fear, or a 
hope of yet reclaiming Henry, and bringing him back 
to a BubmisFton to tho Itoman church, this cxti'cme 
bull, though signed and ready, was not promulgated, 
but kept back for a time. 

The English people, generally, were bo terrified at 
Henry’s fierce temper, and tho Bhameful executions of 
BiBhop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, that they look 
the oath, acknowledging tho king as supremo head of 
tho church, willingly enough- The bishops, whose duly 
it was chiefly to resist such an assumption, having all 
sworn to acknowledge the pope as the head of the 
church, were the first to abase themselves at tho foot- i 


stool of their Bovereign. It was a sort of raco between 
them who first should take an obligation which was a 
direct violation of one they had previously taken. But* 
in that age, it certainly is not to bishops and noblofl 
that we must look for public spirit and honourable con* 
duct. The courage and manliness that they ehould 
have exhibited, was troddon into thu dust by the iron 
heel of tho imperious king. Some of the monks and 
priests, however, refused to obey tho edict, and would 
not take tho oath. During tho May of 1535—which 
was literally a year of terror—^many of these honest and 
bincero ecclesiastics—as wo must presume they were, 
however erroneous their faith and doef lines might be— 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered for this nsMimed 
offence. 

But while Henry hanged and mutilated the Catholics, 
because they would not acknowlcdgo him to lie a sort 
of popo irihtcad of the one at Borne, ho was equally 
merciless to the Protestants, whom ho burnt to death 
for heresy. Tiic very month in which tho wretched 
monks wore half hanged, and tlien hewn into quartcra 
by the knife of tho executioner, because they were truo 
Catholics, fourteen poor persons, nulivts t>f Holland, 
were burnt to death, in various parts of the country, 
because they were Protestants, and denied that the 
Ijroad and wine iu the sacrament wa^ the real body and 
blood of iho Saviour. 

These events caused the monks to regard the king 
With fear and avcr&ion. Tiiey looked upon him aa tho 
piofaiio dtspoiler of their ancieut religion ; and he, in 
his turn, bt^gau to regard tliem as the boldest oppo¬ 
nents of his wild and lyranuieal jireteus-ioim. On this 
account he semis to have re&olvetl on a great reduction 
of their niiinber^, if not upon destroying them alto- 
get] ler. Thoiima Cromwell, now {A.D- 1535) Secretary 
of State, was an ardent reformer, and hated tho monks 
bitterly; therefore Heury created him, what he called, 
vicar-general and royal vicegerent of tho king, and 
gavo liim authority to manage all church bubinens. He 
soon entered on the duties of his office, and proposed 
to tho king to abolish certain moua^terics, couvents, 
and abbeys, and to ecize all the properly attached to 
them. Henry was delighted witli the idea: he wanted 
money j and whether he got it by taxing the people, or 
by robbing tho monks, bo cared very little, bo long aa 
be did get it. Indeed, it seems that ho considered 
robbing the church was the more pleasitig way of the 
two; for it was a sort of tyranny he bad not thought 
of before, and therefore it bad tho charm of novelty. 

It waa necessary to make some sort ofiexcueefur thU 
violence and dishonesty; dnd that cxcubo the sharp- 
sighlcd Cromwell soon invented. He charged the 
monks with being guilty of immorality and wickedness; 
and sent commissioneiB into the convents to inquire into 
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the live* and maimers; of tlioto who dwelt in them. No 
douht many of the tnanka were idle, di^sohiti^j ignorant 
pOHiOiis: the strange sort of Iif»» to which they Iiiid 
#voted themM‘lves was more likely to fo.ster vice tlian 
to encourage virtue; to make them narrow-minded, 
6tlper^t^t^ous, and belfi^h; aiidtoshut out all teiideriiets 
and lovo from their hearts. They Inid no ono whom 
they could love, and who would love them in return. 
Still, it is hardly to he htlioved that they were guilty of 
all the crimes wliich ('romweHb agents chafed them 
with—crimts so liuinerous and revolting, that the 
nation shiidder( d at IJte piihlication of th^m. 

AVJiiUf tlje^c in*jnines were in progress, Henry’s dis- 
cardtd quei'ii lerminatril her earthly career, (hthaiiue 
had lx en living at Kimbolton; hut soitovv, at the cruel 
indignities she had rt reived, had so preyed upon her 
mind as to hiing on a disorder of which it was evident 
bhc was dying. At th*» elo^e of lo3o, holing her death 
approaching, ^ho sent a nspie^t to the king, that bho 
might he permitted to bee her daughter Alary, Tins 
Jialuial dtnre, though repeated btviral times, tho 
callous-hearieil Jltnry rofti'jcd to gratify, A little be¬ 
fore she e_tpin d, she wrote him a hlter, calling him 
her niO‘'l dear lord, king, and Iiusliaiid,*' ]u this 
afTeetiug eommiiiiication she said—Thu Iioiir of my 
death now approaeliing, 1 cannot ehoosc, out of tho 
love i henr }nu, hut advise you of your soulb health, 
which y**u ought to pn fi-r Ijcfore all c*jnftidorali<ms of 
the World or He^h wlialbocver. For which \\t you have 


east me into many calamities, and yourself into many 
troublt^s. But I forgivo you all, and pray God to do bq 
likewise, P'or the rest, I commend unto you Mary, our 
daughter, bcscecbiog you*to be a good father unto her, 
ns I have hitherto desired. I must entreat you also to 
respect my maids, and give them iu marriage, which ia 
not much, they are hut three; and to all my other 
servants I solicit a year’s pay, lest otherwise they should 
bo improvhicd for. I^attly, I make this vow—that mine 
eyes desire yoiial>ovx all things.” 

That perbecutud lady breathed her hist on the 8th of 
January, 1530, in tho liftieth year of her age. It is 
said that JIcnry was melted when he received tlio letter 
fcho had wiitteu in her last moments, and even bhed 
tcaft over it. Well ho might; for his cruelty had 
driven a noble, high-spirited, and loving woman to a 
sad and premature end of a life once splendid and 
happy. But though Henry grieved, Anne Boloyn 
rejuicod at the death of tho woman whom sho had 
Mlpplanted in her huslmud’s love, and cKclaimed, that 
for tho first time she was truly a quecn. 

Alaa! how insecure are wo in our happiest moments 
—liow Ignorant of the events of tho future I Although 
she knew it uot, Aune, though apparently standing in 
the warm simshine, was hovering, iu reality, on tho 
Verge of a gloomy precipice, and wantoning in a luxu¬ 
riant garden, the clustering roses of which concealed a 
terribly sharp thorn. 


CHAPTER LI, 

CONTTKTTATlOy OP THE EEIOK OF IIHSHY THE ElOUTll.— A.T>. 1536—1538* 


UlUyO the year 153G, King Henry, at 
rlSl t'ulicitafioii of Croinwoll and Cran- 

^ ))}^y permitted the Bible to be translated 
into English, and read by the people. A 
translation had been made by the gcwl 
old reformer, Wycliffe, in the froign of Edward III,; 
but it appeal', that was old-fuabioned in its style of 
hiuj*uagt, i>r otluTwi^u objeetioimblc; at any rate it was 
not priutid. Thu Bible used for tlio instniction of the 
people at thi'^ pniod of Henry’s reign, was a translation* 
}jy AIiLs Cl \fidaK‘, nu Englidi monk, afterwards mad*‘ 
Bishop of Sumo pifiphj objected to this tians- 

Iatiuti,aml Henry oidind S'cv^nd bishops to read it, and 
then give their jiidguicnt upon it. Their answer was, 
that it pos‘>cftM d many faults Tlic king inquired if 
there were any hcrocivb in it Y Thu bibhopa unswered, 


tliat they foiind none. Then said Henry, In God’s 
name let it go abroad among my people.” Some years 
before, another English traublation of the Bible, by 
William Tyndal, was printed at Antwerp, imd tho 
copies brought over and sold in this country. But it 
was thought better to have a new translation made by 
autlioribcd persons—one which should be generally used 
and relied upon, Cranmer, therefore, induced a convo¬ 
cation of the clergy to pe tition the king to give orders 
for the preparation of such a translation, Henry con¬ 
sented, The convocation met in 1538; their labours 
exteudi.d into 1539; and the result was the publication, 
in the latter year, of Cranraer’s Bible, or the Great 
Bible, as it was called, for the sake of distinction, 

. Though Henry consented that every one should be 
permitted to road the Word of God, he still doubled 
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wlietlior more harm than good would not ho dono by so 
great an innovation. Cranmer and Cromwell had 
fcufficiont influence to induce him to consent to it, 
especially aa they told him tlwt nothing would make 
the popo and the monks bo hateful to the nation, and 
bis own supremacy so acceptable, as his giving to the 
people the free Word of God; but his own mind was 
unsettled upon the subject. Those who woro attached 
to the Somisli religion, said that the people were so 
ignorant and stupid as to bo unable to form any judg¬ 
ment upon many points of doctrine; and that it was 
a mockery to give them tho Hible when they could not 
make any proper use of it. It was maintained the 
church only could interpret tho Bible, because God was 
with it and ashit-trd it; but that if men presumed to 
rtdy for liclp upon their own judgmeuts, they would bo 
lid into many errors; and such a multitude of sects 
would ariv', that religion would be at an end, and 
bo<^<‘ty thrown into utter confusion. Those, however, 
who were in Javonr of the reformed doctrines, coutcntlod 
that it was absurd to cimeeal tho Word of God in the 
myslery of a language which tho people did not imder- 
fl.and, and that It was time the practices of tho church 
should be Corapared with tho sacred ground of revela¬ 
tion, upon which they were supposed to rest. I'or.lu- 
natily, for the cause of tinth, these luLler arguments 
were buecessfiil. 

Another change in the domestic life of ITcury was 
now approaching. Three weeks after the death of 
(\ilhariuc. Anno was confined of a son ; but tho child 
was boru lifehsa. This was a great disappointment to 
Henry, and served to wean his iicklo affection from the 
qiiceu. Tho truth is, ho had already seen another lady 
who hadaltraelcd his fancy; for it would be absurd to 
cill buch silfibh feelings us his by tlie namo of love. 
This was Jane Seymour, a daughter of Sir Jolm Sey¬ 
mour, a young lady of great beauty, and one of Anne’s 
inaulb of honour. Tho queen had been brought up in 
the gay court of France, and she indulged in many little 
Icvilicb of manner which were not considered proper in 
one of her high rank. Sho was vain of her beauty, fond 
of admiration, and talked familiarly with persons who 
were onco her equals, but to whom, according to tho 
customs of a court, sho should now Lavo behaved with a 
certain reserve and dignity. There was no great harm 
in this; but some enemies of tho queen, who envied 
her for her elevation abovo them, noticing that Henry’s 
attachment towards her bad cooled, insinuated tliat lier 
conduct was not so puro and innocent as it should be. 
The king’s jealousy was soon excited; and, on the Ut 
of May, 1536, not four months after Catharine’s death, 
as he was with Anne and the court at a tilting mutch 
at Greenwich, ho was offended in conscqueuco of her 
dropping her handkerchief, which, ho supposed, she 
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purposely let full that some favoured admirer might 
pick it up. Bibing abruptly from lus scat, ho left the 
pastimes, and went moodily to London. Anne won¬ 
dered at this conduct; hut her wonder was soon turned • 
into terror; for the next day she was arrested on a 
charge of treason. As sho was being rowed up the 
river to tho Tower, sho was met by her uncle the Duke 
of Norfolk, and some other courtiers, who told her that 
she was accused of adultery. The unhappy queen im¬ 
mediately fell upon her knees, and exclaimed, **0 
Lord ! help me, as I am guiltless of that whereof I am 
charged.” On entering the Tower, she burst into fita 
of hysterical laughing and crying, seeming quite be¬ 
wildered by tho unexpected change in her fortune. 

At tho same time that tho queen was arrested, her 
brother, Viscount Kochford, together with Henry Norris, 
William Brereton, and Francis Weston, gentlemen at- 
tcniiing on the king, and Blark Smcatoii, a musician, 
were also st‘ut to tlic Tower, on a charge of sharing in 
her guilt. There is something very bliocking in the 
supposition that her own brother was her lover, nor was 
there anything to fcupport such an accusation. The 
others bad all been imprudent enough to cxfM'css great 
admiration for tho beautiful but flighty queen; but 
Anne declared that Gio bird never given them any en¬ 
couragement. On one occasion, she admitted sho bad 
laughingly asked Norris why he did nut marry, and 
then told him that ho probably expeotnd her, if sho 
should become a widow. Another time, she said she 
had reproved Weston for his affection towards a young 
lady who was a relation of hcr’s, and his indifference to 
his wife; and that he had told her that she had mis¬ 
taken tho object of his affection, for it was she herself 
whom he loved; and that, for this prcbumption, she 
had been very angry with him. Slio declared that her 
admirers bad never baid anything furllicr than what she 
thus confessed ; and that she herself bad never even 
any thought of harm. 

As Anne’s protestations of her innocence w'cro dis¬ 
regarded, and produced no effect, she wrote an affecting 
and elegant letter to Henry; which, although it is a 
long one, is so full of interest, that it deserves a place 
in history. It shows that, with all her frivolity, sho 
had a generous heart—is evidenced by lier urgent 
request to the king, that, if ho believed her giiilty, he 
would nut visit otlicrs with puni»hracnt for her sup¬ 
posed sin. It also has an air of truthfuhicss; and there 
can Ik) no doubt, on reading it, that Anno knew very 
well, the real cause of the king’s displeasure with her 
was, that his ficklo mind was captivated by tho attrac¬ 
tions of another. , 

“ Sir,—Your grace’s displeasure and my imprisonment 
aro things so strange unto me, as what to write or what 
to excuse 1 am altogether ignorant. Whereas you send 
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untr> rnr (willing^ to a truHi, and so ol>tam 

your favour) by fiticli an oik* wIiomi you knu^v to he 
mine ancient i>roteH*!cd onumy; I no sooner received 
Ibis mcba:ig;o by him than I rigliHy conceived y<mr 
mcaiiing ; and if, as you say, confesfeiiiff a truth indeed 
may procure my safety, I shall, with all willingness and 
duty, perform your commund. But let,not your grace 
ever imagine that your poor wifo will over bo l)rougbt 
to acknowledge a fault wlicro not so much as a thought 
thcreuf preceded. And, to speak the truth, never prince 
Lad wife more Loyal in all duty, and in all true alfec-* 
tioii, than you luivo ever found in Anno Boleyn ; with 
wbicli niune and place I could willingly liavo contented 
myM'If, if (jtoil and your grace’s plea&u re had been so 
pleaM*d, Neither dal I, at any time, so far forget my¬ 
self in my exaltiition or rccrived queensbip, but that I 
always looked for tm-h an alteration as I uow find; for 
the ground of my preferment being on no surer foiituki- 
tioii than your grace's fancy, the Icabt alteration, I knew, 
wag fit and bufllcif nt to draw that fancy to somo 
other object* You havo chosen me from a low estate 
to be your queen and companion, f.ir beyond my deseiL 
or desire, * if, tljen, you found me worthy of such 
honour, gootl, your grace, let not any liglit fancy, or 
bad couuhcl of mine euemir s, withdiaw your princely 
favour from me: neither let that stain, that unworthy 
stain, of a dhiloyal brail towards 3 our good grace, ever 
cast bO foul a blot on your moat dutiful wife, and the 
infant princess ytmr daughter. Tiy me, goorl king, but 
let me have n lawful tiial, and let not my hworn eiumies 
sit as iny accu^e^b and judg^^bj \*ea, let me rreeive an 
open trial; fur my truth hball fear no open bhamc; 
then shall you see either mine innocciico clearcti, your 
suspicion and conbcicuec balisfied, tho ignominy and 
slander of tlio world stopped, or iny guilt op uly declared. 
So that whdtfaoever God or j^ou may determine of mo, 
your grace may bo freed from an open censure; ami 
mine olfenco being so lawfully proved, your graco is at 
liberty, both before God and mao, not only to execute 
worthy punishment on me as an unlawful wife, but to 
follow your affection already settled on that party for 
whose eako I am now as I am, who^c name I could 
some good while since have pointed unto, your grace 
not being ignorant of my suspicion thcreiup But if j^ou 
have already determined of mo, and that not only my 1 
death, but an infamous slander, must bring you the 
enjoying of your desired bappinc'f>B, tlun I desire of 
God that lie will pardon your great sin therein, and 
likewise mine enemies, the instrument a thereof, and 
th&t He will,not call you to a strict account for your I 
unpriucoly and cruel ubag(!,of me, at llis general judg¬ 
ment-scat, wljcro both you and myaelf must shortly 
appear, and in whf»se judgment, I doubt not (whatso¬ 
ever the world may thbik of me), mine iunoceuce shall 


he openly known and sufticiently cleared. My last 
and only rt-qin^bt shall be, that myself may only bear 
tho biii-den of your grace's jiispleaaure, and that it 
I may not touch tho innocent souls of those poor gentle¬ 
men, who (aa I understand) are likowiso in strait im- 
pi'irtoumcnt for my sake. If ever I havo found favour 
in your sight, if ever tho name of Anne Boloyn hath 
been pleasing in your cars, then let me obtain this 
request, and I will so leave to trouble your grace any 
farther, with mine earnest prayers to tho Trinity to have 
your grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all 
your actions.—From my doleful prison in the Tower, 
this sixth of May.—Your mobt loyal and ever faithful 
wife—A nkk Boleyn.” 

Tins touching letter (which, had Anna been a more 
blameless character in respect of her conduct to Queen 
Catharine, would bring tears into llio eyes of those 
oven who Were strangers to her) did not reach the heart 
of Henry, Her aflVction, her grace, her beauty, and 
arch cheerfulness, were all forgot tc*n ; and her fait bless 
liusbaud longed for her death, that ho might marry tho 
Lady Jauo Seymour, Kvery cruel ami unjust means 
was taken to procure such evidence as would servo for 
the coudemnation of the wielclietl queen* Sho was 
burrounded by spies, who pretended to be her friends, 
and endeavoured to draw her, during convcr^atioIl, into 
admissions which could bo Ubcd agaiust her. Those 
who had been arrcbtcd as her lovers were tiiinpt'red 
with, and offered their lives if they would confcs their 
guilt and accuse her. All of them refused, tavc one— 
Kmeaton, the musician, who, from a hope of life, and a 
fear of being put to tho torture, confessed that he had 
received guilty lokeod of her affection. Huch a wltncbS 
as this was, of course, not to be believed. 

Tho grand jury of Middloftcx, on tho 10 th and 121 h 
of May, hiid the cabcs of Norris, Brercton, and Weatou 
before them, and returned 'Hrue bills,” Sraeaton was 
also arraigned, with the same result. The charge 
against them was high treason: they were tried in tha 
afternoon of the 12 th; found guilty, and executed on 
tho 17th; the king refusing to pardon Smeaton, who 
had expected to escape death in conscquenco of his 
treachery to tho queen* Viscount Rochford was tried 
at the same time by hia peers, and found guilty. His 
lordship and the four commoners all suffered on tha 
same day* 

Two days previously, on the 15 th, the queen had 
been put upon her trial before a jury of poern, on tho 
charges of treabon and adultery. Her own uncle, tho 
Duke of Norfolk, who gteatly disliked her, was the pre- 
sidfogjudge. She had no counsel; but she defended 
herself in buch a manner that quite convinced tlio spec- 
tatera of her iuooceijce. It is very likely that tho 
peers aUo believed her to bo guiltless; but they were 
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tho slavish iostniments of the king's will: they know 
that ho desired her to be found guilty; and they were 
mean and wicked enough to bring in a verdict to that 
effect. She was sentenced is> be burnt or beheaded, 
according to the king's pleasure. On hearing this 
dreadful doom, she raised her bands towards heaven, ns 
if imploring that justice which she could not obtain 
upon earth, and exclaimed—^*'0 Father I 0 Creator I 
Thou who art the way, the truth, and tho life. Thou 
knowest that I have not deserved this fate.” 

At first Anne thought that her sentence would not l>e 
executed, but that she would he permitted to live in 
banishment. This hope faded as she beheld the pre¬ 
parations for her death. Then she resigned herself to 
the cruel fate that awaited her; but, in spite of all her 
efforts at patience, she frequently fell into fits of 
by^toiical laughter and tears. Her execution was 
appointed for the 18th of May, but it was cruelly 
deferred until tho next day. Hendiog for the lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower, she said," I hear I shall not die 
before noon, and I am very sorry therefore, for I thought 
to ho dead by this time, and past my paiu.” Tho 
liriifenant told her it would bo no pain, it was so 
subtle. Anne laughed as sho put her hands round her 
delicate, white neck, and exclaimed, “I heard say 
the executioner was very good, and 1 have a little 
neck.” 

The next day, the 19th of May, sho was led to 
the scaffold on tho Tower Orcen. Before laying her 
bead upon the block, she addressed tliis short speech to 
the uoblcs and citizens who had been admitted to wit- 
ne>8 her death:—“Good Christian people, Tam come 
hither to dio according to law; by the law I am judged 
to die, and therefore will 1 speak nothing against it. 

I am come hither to accuse no man, nor to speak any¬ 
thing of that whereof I am accused. 1 pray God save 
the king, and send liim long to reign over you, for a 
gentler or more merciful prince was there never. To 
me he was ever a good, gentle, and sovereign lord; and 
if any person will meddle with my cause, I require 
them to judge the best: and thus I take my leave of 
the world and of you all; and I heartily desire you all 
to pray for me.” It may seem strange that Anne, with 
her last breath, praised her husband for mercy and 
gentleness; it looks like dying with a lie upon tu. lips; 
for she know her own fate to bo a fearful instance of 
his savage and remorseless nature. But it has been 
supposed that she flattered her destroyer in the hope 
that he would bo a kind father to her infant child, 
Elizabeth, whom, in a few mibutes, she was about to 
leave motherless. Having finished her speech, she put 
aside her beautiful hair, and laying her Iioacl upon the 
block, repeated the words—“Christ havo mercy upon 
my soul 1" until the axe fell, and at oue blow lier head 


was severed from her body. She had been a queen three 
years and about four months. ' 

Tho very next morning after Anne’s death, the king 
married Jane Seymour! Haste liko this was as indeli-* 
cate as it was unfeeling; but Henry bad become so 
disgustingly selfish and tyrannical, that be was capable 
of anything. ](rot contented with Anne’s death, he 
ordered Archbishop Cranmer to declare that the mar¬ 
riage with her also was illegal, as them was a sort of 
contract cyisting between her and somo other person. 
Cranmer knew that the marriago was perfectly lawful 
—ho himself liad very lately declared it to bo sohut 
lie had not tlio courage to speak the truth in tho face 
of danger. Ho tremliled, and obeyed. 

After liaving djvorced his first wife, murdered his 
I Epcond, and married his third (all within (he short space 
of three years), Henry met his parliament, which as¬ 
sembled on the 8th of .Tune. His majesty—[the title 
“ Your Majesty,” was first applied to Henry by 
Francis I., at tho meeting on tho Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. It has ^incc been constantly used by tho 
Fiiglish sovereigns]—addressed tho members in a 
speech, in which he said, that notwithstanding tho mis¬ 
fortunes attending his former marriages, Itc had been 
induced, for thoir good, to enter on n third. The para¬ 
site Speaker, Rich, replied, that the people were very 
grateful for tho kindness of tho king, whom he com¬ 
pared, for justice and pnidcnce, to Solomon; for 
^trength and fortitude, to Sampson; and for beauty 
and comeliness, to Absalom 1 Henry, who had then 
l)( come very corpulent, smiled at these ridiculous com¬ 
pliments, and said, that if ho really were possessed of 
such graces, he ought not to be proud of them, as they 
were tho gift of Almighty God. Ho then desired the 
parliament to pass an act, by which be should ho 
enabled to le.avo the crown to any children whom ho 
might havo by Jane Seymour, or any other wife; or 
that he might U'quealh it by his will to any one 
whom ho thought proper. Such an act changed the 
nature of tho Kuglish government; but tho servile 
parliament passed it. 

Henry's mind had been for some lime diverted from 
tho subject of the ohureh and the doctrines of religion; 
but ho now resolved on breaking all connection between 
the churches of England nud Rome. Cromwell had 
persevered in the inquiry into tlie lives and conduct*of 
the monks; and so many strange charges were brought 
forward, that a general sensation of anger was created 
against them in the minds of the people. This was 
just tho thing for Henry’s purpose; and be compelled 
tho parliament to pass an 4^ct, by which all the small 
monasteries in England, with revenues of leas than 
£200 per annum, amounting to 376, wore suppressed, 
aud their revenue?, plate, and jewels made over to tjia 
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kinf'. The Commons hesitated at first at t)iis startling consult the nobility of the realm concerning tho re- 

, mcasuro; but the tyrant told them that he would have drm of fcuch griovaoces. 

the bill or their heads, and then these unworthy Eug- Henry gave a severe and contemptuoua reply to these 
* libhmen asiientcd. The memhora of a few of thoso complainta; but he afteftrwards sent a mihlcr answer, 
eatablhlimcntM, when thry discovered the dotormina- saying that ho would pardon the treason of the rebels, 
tion of tho king, voluntarily surrendered their revounos, if they would surrender their ringleaders, and disperse, 
and rGCt'ivcd a tritling pension out of tludr own pro- Whether througli fear or treachery, tho l^incolnshiro 
perty. Small pensions were also given to some of tho men surrendered Captain Cobbler and fifteen of their 
principals of the other mona*?terieH; but tho monks leaders, and then broke up their army, and went to 
and mins, who lived in them, were turnctl out to do tho their homos- Dr, Mackicl, the prior (or the captain, 
best they cunhi- Thou'^ands wandered about tho he was called), was banged, together with his 
country, begging in a state of starvation; for most of assoeiatoa. During the progress of this ineurrection, a 
them wiTe so nnaer|uaiiitcd with the ways of Uie world, priest and a butcher were hanged at Windsor, without 
that fluy were unfit to earn their breael by any employ- trial. Their only offence was, that they had spoken 

menf. The king was quite indifferpnt to their suffer- some disctmtenied words. The butcher was offerotl a 
ings, and he occupied himftclf in settling what the prico for some of his meat, and ho replied, imlig- 
peoplc were in future to believo with respect to religion, nautly, that sooner limn sell it for such a price as that, 
Ho reduced tho number of haerameuts from seven to he wished tho good fellows in Lmcolubhiro might have 
three; namely—baptism, the Lord's Supper, and pen- it; the priest, who wa^ standing near, added, that he 
ance. He abolished a number of saints* days, or Iiidi- too wished them to have it, for they had need of it.— 
days, and declared that the Hciiptiires, the Apostolic, When men were thus put to death for thoughtless 
Hicene, and Atlianasi.m creedb were to ho the solo words, no one was safe from tho gibbet; and a terror 
standards «f faith- He insibled on tho nemsity of con- of the tyrant reigned throughout the land- 
fession; pormiUed people to believe in purgatory, or ' Stilt, the inMirrection in Lineolobhiro was no sooner 
not, just as theyphahod; but declared that any one put down, than, in 1537, another and much more 
who denied the presence of the actual body and blood extensive one buiko out in the northern coualies- 
of the Savietir in tho consecrated bread and wine. Again, 40,000 Euglibhmen rose in arms, and chose a 
was a herttio, who bhould bo burnt to death at the Yorkbhire gentleman, named Robert Abke, for their 
btuke- 1'hesc tenets hhaw tliat the king was neither leader* They called thoir rebellion “ The Pilgrimage 
a Catholic nur a Protcbtaut, but sumelhiug between of Grace;'* and all engaged in it took an oath to btand 
the two- I by each otiicr, for tho love of God and of the eliurclu 

The indignation which had been cveited against I ho Some pricbts marched before them, carrying crosses in 
monks was soon turned into pity when it was Keen their hands: they wore upon their sleeves the emblem 
what they had to endure. The great mabs of the of the five wounds of tho Saviour, and tho name of 
people were btill attached to tho Catholic church; and Jcbiis; and on their banners was painted a figure of 
they felt that the suppression of tho bmnllor monas- Christ in his dying agony. The rebels threatened with 
terics, and the ruin of their inhabitants, was a violation , death all who would not join them ; and Lord Darcy, 
of the ancient religion of tho country, and an act of the Archbishop of Yoik, and other diatinguiBhcd 
cruel oppression. The slumbering spirit of ICnglibh- person*!, went over to tlieir ranks, 
men was at length aroused, and in October, 1536, a Henry sent an army to tho north, under the com- 
formidablo inburrectiou broke out in Lincohiirhiro, It mand of the Duke of Norfolk and other noblemen ; 
was lieadcd by Dr, Mackrd, prior of Barlings, who dis- but Norfolk, who feared to fight such a multitude, 
guieed himself like a mechanic, and assumed tho name again demanded to know what were their grievances* 
of Captain Cobbler, Twenty thousand men obeyed his Tho rebels sent in a paper, making much the bame 
orders; but, although they committed soino excesses, complaints as tho men of Lincolnshire did; Imfc also 
they did not seem inclined to proceed to extremities adding fiomo otherB, Tho most important of these 
against the king. In reply to a demand by the Duke additions showed that the people still loved tho ancient 
of Suffolk, as to what were their complaints, they an- religion of the country; and that the Protestants were 
ewered, that they acknowledged the king to bo tho as yet but a very small part of the nation* The rcbeU 
supreme hoad of tho church, but they complained of desired that tho horeaies, as they called them, of 
the euppresbioB it the monji^iterics; of his evil counsel- Wycliffo and JAithor should bo rooted out* all heretical 
lors; ot mean persons being raUed to great dignities; books destroyed, and tho spiritual supremacy of the 
of the danger to which the jewels and plate of'their church restored to the pope, 

churches were exposed; and they prayed the king to The king sent a reply, in which he i%id that he woi 
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OBtoniehed the people should take upon themselves to 
instruct him how to govern after ho bad been so long a 
king; ond he ended by only promiBing to pardon their 
rebellion, on condition of theif giving up to him ten of 
their leaders for punishment The rebels refused these 
terms, and prepared to attack the royal army; but they 
were prevented from doing bo by a groat fall of rain, 
which rendered the river Trent impassable. Though 
Henry was obstinate, yet ho was much alarmed; and 
ho sent large sums of money, to be used in buying over 
some of tho leaders of the people- This produced 
quarrels and Rmpioions; the rebels soon lost all trust 
in their own captains ; and having also failed in several 
sieges whieli they undertook, limy despaired of aucecs^ 
and began to disperse- Lord Darcy, Captain Aske, and 
many other gentlemen, were take n prisoners, and fcont 
to the scalTold as traitors- Henry then commanded 
Norfolk to proclaim martial law, and take vengeance 
up^n the inhabitants of all tho towns and villages that 
had been concerned in the insurrection- He was also 
particularly directed to bang all monks who had 
encouraged the rebels; and tbesc savage orders were so 
strictly obeyed, that for Tuiles corpses wero lianging 
from tho branches of trees; and ghat'tly heads and 
blackening limbs were fixed npou the gatcH of every 
town throughout the disturbed districts* When ilir 
king thought BiifTicicnL blood had been hlied to satisfy 
tbe calls uf justice, he proclaimed a general pardon* 

Soon after this sign that the spirit Englislnncii 
was not utterly extinguished, and that they had not 
learnt to submit to tyranny in passive stupor, Queen 
Jane Seymour presented Henry, on the 12th of October, 
1537, with a son. Hut the gift was fatal to the mother, 
who died two days after her confinement. The king 
was so delighted at the birth of a boy, that ho soon 
forgot tho loss of his i[nacn- Perhaps it was fortunate 
for her she died naturally before she lost the favour of 
her stern husband; bad sho outlived his liking, ho 
might have got up some charge which would have sent 
her to the same cruel fate as that which hefcl poor 
Anne Boleyn. 

Henry suspected that tbe insurrection in tdncoln- 
Bhire and Yorkdiiro had been encouraged by many of 
the abbots and clergy, and he now roauivcd on the 
suppression of those largo and wealthy monabterics 
which ho had hitherto spared* A now visitation was 
appointed of all the monasteries in England; and 
many of the abbots, knowing that they could not resist 
the will of the tyrant, gavo up their houses and estates 
to him, in order to secure their own safety. Others, 
however, refused to siirroiidcr what they said was not 
theirs to give, hut had been devoted to the glory of 
God and tho cause of charity. They were, in con- 
lequcDce, thrown into the public prisous, where they 


m 

died so rapidly, that it was suspected they were killed 
by some quicker means than ilUuaage. 

To reconcile tho pcoplo to tho destruction of the 
monasteries, stories were everywhere circulated about 
tho immoral lives of tho monks and nuns, and their 
frauds were publicly exposed to the people. A groat 
crucifix, called tho Rood of Grace, was brought up 
from Hoxlcy, in^Kcut, and broken to pieces before the 
pcoplo at St. Puurs Cros«. Tho figure of the Saviour, 
extended upon this crucifix, used to roll its eyes, bend 
its browp, and fthako its head, when it was supposed to 
be displeased with those who prayed or made offerings 
before it; but when it was gratified, then it would 
bend its body forward in a kind of bow. The ignorant 
people thought that this was done ^y divino power; 
but tho imago was discovered to be set in motion by 
machinery, which was shown and explained to tho 
crowd before it was destroj'ed. Another supposed 
miracle, thus detected and exposed, was a crystal phial, 
kept at If ales, in (iloueestrrshiie, and said to contdiu 
some of the blond of the Saviour. This pacrod blood, 
the monks said, could not lie seen by any sinful person, 
even when it was placed before them, ubtil they 
expiated their olFences by presenting rich gifts on the 
altar of the monastery. The trick was managed in this 
way: one side of the phial was made of thin, trans¬ 
parent crystal, and tho other of thick and opaque glass, 
in this was placed the blood of a duck, which two of 
the monks, who were in the secret, renewed every 
wt'i k. Wlien a rich pilgrim came, they ^howed him 
I ho dark hide of the phial, until he had made siifiicient 
offerings and paid for masses enough to expiate his sins, 
or until he wouhl give nothing more > and then they 
turned Ihe phial round, and the blood U'camo visible. 

The relics also of saints and sacred things were taken 
from the monasteries, and exposed to the ridicule of tho 
people. Some of tlicRc were, indeed, so absurd, that it 
teems hardly possible thc^ could ever have been regarded 
with veneration cv^u by tho must ignorant persons. 
Amongst them was an angel with one wing, which was 
said to liave brought over, with tho spear-head that 
pierced the side of our Saviour, some of Hie coals used 
in burning Ht- Lawrence; the parings of St- Edmund’s 
too-nails; the penknif**, bhirt, and boots uf St- Thomas 
i\ Recket; eleven different girdles of the Virgin Mary; 
and ns many pieces of tho wood of the true cross as 
would have been enough to make several crosses- There 
were aho an immense number of relice, which wore sup¬ 
posed to bo useful for particular purposes; relics to 
procure rain ; rclica to prevent too much rain; relics to 
make corn and fruit grow; «nd relics to kill woedB, 

It was quite right to expose all this absurdity and 
fraud, which disgraced the name of religion; Henry’s 
motive in doing so, however, was not to promote the 
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truth, but to wraB the rc5pc*ct of the people sway from 
the monks and monasteries^ that ho intglit be able to 
plunder them without opposition. Not content with 
stripping the shrioes and altars of all the gold and 
jewels which had been lavished upon them, under tho 
pretence of putting down the worshipping of images, 
the imperious king proceeded to take, revenge upon the 
bones of the famous Thomas a Becket. ^ Tlio prelate bad 
been made a saint in conseciueiice of Ins zealous defence 
of tbo privileges of tho church ogsiinst tliB kiegj and 
for this reason hia memory was especially loved by tho 
priests. His body was raised once a jear from the 
grave; and that day was held as a general holiday. 
Every fifty years a jiilnlee, which lasted for fifteen days, 
fas celebrated in bis honour. So many offerings were 
j-jiadc at his shrine, that it wa^j perfeefFy gorgeous with 
gold and precious btoncs; and at Canterbury Ciitbcdral, 
tho devotion to wards him bad even made that of the 
Deity him&elf almost forgotten. During one year, 
£3 2s. tief. were offered on tho ahiir of tho Lord; 
while the utTcrings on St* Thomas’s altar amounted to 
£M2 12 k * ZxL 

Tho srfiuo reason for which the monks m reverenced 
the memory of Ucckct was tho cause of the king’s in¬ 
dignation and displcaMircp Henry had no klea that an 
archbishop should dare to oppose a king; and though 
Bccket had been dead nearly years, Heniy had his 
tomb broken open, t'lnd a criminal proceeding filed 
against him* Tho king actually summoned the dead 
man to appear in WestmiDster Halt wilhin the space of 
thirty days, and answer to the charge against liim. Of 
course the dry bones of Ihc archbishop remained motion- 
lets in the silence and daikness of hii coffin : tho tyrant 
could violate the sanctity of tho grave, but he could 
not make the dead coDscious of the petty insult Ah 
Becket did not appear, ho was pronounced contumacious; 
found guilty of rebellion and treason; and hia bones 
wore sentenced to he burnt as those of a traitor. This 
wa« a lesson to living men not to oppose tho will of tho 
king. All tho wealth which adorned the shrine of 
Becket was considered as hU personal properly, and 
forfeita' to the crown. 

After this, the king proceeded to seize all the abbeys 
and monasteries throughout the land, (kdlege^, chapels, 
and hospitals alike fell beneath the baud of the spoiler, 
Shrines were robbed of every thing that waa valuable; 
statues mutilated; pictures rout into shreds; mo^aic 
pavements tom up; and magnificent, painted windows 
shattered into atoms, Tho zealots who acted as the 
king^s coinmisbioners spared nothing that was connected 
with the religion which* they hated. Horses were 
stabled in tho noble old cathedrals and abbeys, and the 
valuable manuscript libraries belonging to there places 
were sold for watte paper, ‘All thii was very barbarous I 


and pitiable; but violence seems to attend all great 
revolutions. This work of spoliation continued for 
more than two years; and tbon all the abbeys in 
England, except whore they were parish churches also, 
wero left bare and ruined. 

The people, generally, were shocked at these pro¬ 
ceedings, and murmured loudly; and, no doubt, to 
many of them it sc?emed more like the extinction of 
religion than its reformation. To reconcile them to 
such wild proceedings, they were told that tho king 
would never, in future, have occasion to levy any taxes, 
but would bo able to pay all the expenses of government 
from tho profits arising from the abbey lands* But the 
wealth so dishonestly obtained was squandered in the 
most shameful manner; and the king, soon afterwards, 
had tho confidence to demand from the parliament a 
supply of money to meet the expenses he had incurred 
in reforming the religion of the state. 

Though the suppression of the monasteries was a 
necessary stop in tho progress of the Befoimatiou ia 
religion, every one must condemn the violence and 
injustice with which that suppression was accompanied. 
The immediate result was very disastrous. TJtc schools 
kept in the monasteiies were suppressed; and, as*there 
was nothing to supply their place, education, even such 
as it ]iad been, declined rapidly. Tlio people were left 
almost witiioiit leligious iubtruction ; the rural parishes 
were attomlcd to by persons of no education; for noble¬ 
men, on whom church lands had been conferred, pre¬ 
sented their servants with livings as a payment for 
I their wage*!. Tliese men frequently spent their time at 
the alc-liouse, and sometimes even kept ono themselves, 
to eke out tlie living which the discharge of their 
clerical duties did not afford tlicm. Crowds of starving 
and desperate beggars travelled along the roads, not 
knowing wlicro to get a bhcltcr or a crust of bread. 
Tliey had been fed daily at the doors of the monasteries 
(for tho monks were exceedingly charitable to the poor), 
and now tlicy wero left without any resource whatever. 
Many of tlie naonks were beggars like themselves. Tho 
abbeys, with all their frauds and abuses, had also served 
as hospitals, where tho sick wero tended and restored; 
and as places of refuge, where the benighted traveller 
got refresh men t and a night’s rest. All this charity 
and hospitality was at an end; and a purer religion 
had not yet arisen from the ruins of the old. Night 
had fallen upon the church; and the darkness was 
greatest just before the dawning of a brighter and a 
better day. Priestcraft, deception, and superstition 
grovelled in tho dust; but for a time, all that was 
venerable, true, and good in the old system of religion 
lay prostrate with it, 

When Henry’s conduct was known at Romo, the rage 
of the pope and the sacred college of cardinals waa 
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almost beyond description. Tbe pope issued the bull of English king into terror and bubmission was past; still 
excommunication against the king which ho had ,long Henry felt a little neivous; for he feared that tbe 
kept in reserve, and publicly delivered his soul to the wrath of tbe pope might stir up foreign princes to unite 
devil, and his dominions to the^rst invader. Tho time in a war against him. llis strong-minded minister, 
when a sentence of excommunication would throw an Cromwell, however, removod his fears. 


CHAPTER LII. 

OOXTINtTATIOK OF TOE BEION OF HENaV TUE ElonTn.— \.T). 1538 — 1542. 


W HE fires of martyrdom continued to hUzc 
thronglioiit the kingdom; for although, in 
the eyes of the pope, Heury was the 
greatest and worst heretic in Englatul, yet 
he spared none who, whilst thiy followed 
bis example in difTering from the popt, had tht' misfor¬ 
tune to difftr from liim abo. Though he had over¬ 
thrown the authority of Rome in thib country, ho htill, 
as wo hiivo been, hold many of the doctrines of the 
Roman church; and he condemned, as dctobtahlc licre- 
tics, all who would not agreo with Iiim. 

Not long after Hic plunder of the monasteries, tlicre 
was a schoolmaster living in London, named Jolm 
Lambei't, who had embraced the reformed religion, lie 
bad been a priest, and also been imprisoned on a charge 
of hereby. This, however, did not prevent him tiom 
still teaching what he considered to be tho trutli. 
Having beard JDr. Taylor preach a sermon, in wliich he 
declared that, in tho sacrament, the bread and wine 
were transformed into the actual body and blood of 
Chribt, Lambert went to that minister, and prosentod to 
him a written oxpubtulatlon upou the bubject. l)r. 
Taylor showed the paper to a certain Hr. Barnes. This 
man, though himself a reformer upon some points, yet 
did not exactly agree with Lambert; and ho was so in¬ 
tolerant as to accuse the schoolmaster, before Arch¬ 
bishop Cranmer, of hereby. Cranmor held the tame 
doctrine in secret, but ho dared not avow it; and he . 
tried to make Lambert recant his opinions. He refused 
to do so, and appealed from the judgment of tho arch¬ 
bishop to that of the king. 

Henry was pleased with this opportunity of exercis¬ 
ing his assumed authority as supreme head of the 
church, and also of showing bis learning. Ho consented 
to listen to tho appeal of the schoolmaster: and ordered 
scafiblda to bo ejected in Westminster Hall, for the ac¬ 
commodation of such of tbe bishops and nobles as 
pleased to attend. On tbe appointed day he took his 
scat upon tho Uiroue, accompanied with all tho pomp of 


majesty, and surrounded by bibhops, nobles, judges, and 
lawycis. 

Aft^T looking sternly at Lambert, tho king told tho 
Bibhup of Cliichcbtcr to declare to the people tho reason 
for tho iiiecliiig of that assembly. The bishop then 
made an oration, iu which he said that the king would 
liavo all perbODh admonibhod at his pleasure; and that 
, no otic inubt hupposc, because ho bad utterly abolished 
j the authoiity of the pope, that ho would also eiftinguish 
religion, or give liberty to heretics to trouble tho church 
' of England. That they were not met to dispute upon 
tho heretical doctrine, but only that tho borcsics of 
Lambert should bo refuted or condemned in the pre¬ 
sence of them all. 

When the bishop had dnibhtd speaking, the king 
rose from his scat, and leaning upou a cushion of white 
cloth of tissue, he turned to Lambert with a stem 
countenance, and exeduimed in a loud voice—“Ho, good 
fellow! whut is thy name ? ” The schoolmaster knelt 
humbly, and replied—“My name is John Nicbohon; 
although hy many I am culled Lambert.” 

“ What I ” said tho king; “ have you two names ? I 
would not trust you, having two names, although you 
wore my brother I” 

“ 0, most noble prince,” said Lambeit,“yonr bishops 
forced me to change my name.’’ He then commenced 
his address with some compliments to the king; but 
Henry interrupted him by saying—I came not hither 
to hear mine own praises thus pointed out in my pre¬ 
sence ; but briefly go to tbe matter without any more 
circumbtance.” 

This interruption abashed the poor schoolmaster; and 
be stood silent for a time, consideiing. The king then 
said, angrily—“ Why standost thou still ? answer me as 
touching the sacrament of tbe altar, whether dost thou 
say that it is tho body of Christ, or wilt thou*deny it ?” 
To this Toimbert replied —** I «n8wer with St. Augus¬ 
tine, that it is the body of Christ, after a certain 
manner,” 
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Answer me not ont of St, Au^iiatine/^fiaid the kin", 
«neither by the authority of any other; but till me 
jilainly, whether thou sayesfc it ia the body of Christ, or 
^ not ?'' Then,’' said Lambert, ** 1 do deny it to bo 
the body of Christ,” ** Mark well,” continued the kiu", 
*^for now shalt thou be condemned, even by Christ's 
own words—* This is my body I' ” l 4 iinbert answered, 
that there was no evident place in Seriptiiro in which 
the Saviour said that ho would change the consecrated 
bread into his body; but that it was merely a figurative 
speecb, the same as many hundrcdis of othora used in 
the sacred writings. 

When the king had browbeaten Lambert until he 
was tired, Cranmer and nine other bWiops harassed the 
poor man with arguments; and, after standing and 
Dccasiouallj replying to them for five hours, he was 
almost exhausted. Twilight was now corning on, and 
torches were brought into tho hall, upon which th(‘ 
king (who wKhed to go home to his dinner) again 
turned towards Lambert, and iiiipiircd—What sayest 
thou now, after all these great labouris which thou hast 
taken upon I lice, and all the reasons and imtiuctions of 
tbeso Icaibcd men? Art thou not yet satisfied? Wilt 
thou live or die? What sayest thou? Thou hast 
freo choice,” 

“ I yield and submit myself,” answered Lambert, 
wholly unto the will of your majesty,” *^Then,” said 
the king, “commit thyself unto the hands of trod, and 
not unto mine,” ‘‘Aly Bonl,” continue d Iho reformer, 

I commend unto the Lands of (Tf)d; but my body 1 
wholly yield and submit unto your cleim^ncy,” “ Then,” 
eaid the inexorable monarch, “if you commit yourself 
to my judgment, you must die, for I will not bo a 
patron to heretics; ” and tuniiug to CiomwelJ, be com¬ 
manded him to read the sentence, Lambert waa 
accordingly condemned'to Ifc burnt to death at the 
stake, lie met his fate in Smith field with groat forti¬ 
tude and roFignation, His sudbringa wore extreme; 
but, 60 long as be remained sensible, ho lifted up his 
hands amidst the flames,and cried continually—“None 
but Christ I none but Christ! ” 

While Henry waa making every one Rubinit to his 
tyranny at home, there was one man abroad of whom 
he stood in fear. This was Canlinal Polo, a son of the 
Countess of Salibbury, daughter of that Diiko of 
Clarcnco who was said to bo drowned in a buii of 
wine in the Tower, Pole, in bia youth, had been a 
favourite of the king; but liaving quarrelled witli him, 
he had retired to Italy, from whence bo wrote and 
published works condemning Henry's shameful rapacity 
and tyranny, in an cloqueiit and bitter manner* Having 
failed in several attempb^ to get the cardinal into bis 
bands, Henry at length arrested bis two brothcre, Lord 
Montaguo and Sir Geoffrey Pole, together with the 


Marquis and Marchioness of Ezeter, Sir Edward 
Neville, brotlicr to Lord Abergavenny, two priesti, and 
a Eailor; all of whom were tried on the last day of 1538, 
on a charge of treason, they having oonspirad to plaoe 
Cardinal Pole, the king’s enemy, on the throne. The 
peers were tried by some members of the House of 
Peers, the commoners by juries. All were found guiltji 
with tho exception of Sir Geoffrey Pole (who was base 
enough to turn “ king’s evidence”), and eondomned to 
death. On the 8th of January, 1539, Lord Montague^ 
tho Matvptis of Exeter, and Sir Edward Neville, were 
beheaded on Tower Hill, The Marcblonesa of Exeter, 
who had not been tried, remained in priaon, 

TIuh waa not enough to satisfy Henry. The hatred 
which he bore towards Cardinal Pole extended to all the 
relatives of that prelate, and particularly to his mother, 
the Countess of SalUbury, who was seventy years of 
age. Ho had also a mean jealousy of her, because she 
was the last direct descmidant of tho royal House'of 
York, Suddenly, ho caused that venerable lady to be 
arrested on several frivolous charges, Ono was, that 
she had written to her sou; another, that she had 
fc'ccretly received bulls from liome ; and a third, that she 
had employed her authority in preventing her servants 
from reading the now translation of the Bible, Even 
thcisc accusations, Henry’s ready tool in matters of 
tyranny, Cromwell, was iiuablc to prove; but the king 
had resolved on shedding the blood of tho countess, 
and bo would not be baflled. Ho commanded Crom¬ 
well to ask tho judges whether parliament might 
convict persons of treason loithout any trial or oon^ 
fe8-^ion ? Tlie judges were astonished at this monstrous 
tyrauny; but they dared not speak their minds. They 
replied, that it was a dangerous question; that tlie high 
court of parliament ought to bo an ozamplo to inferior 
courts; that no inferior court could act in that mannor; 
and that they thought tho parliamont never wo^dd* 
Cromwell pressed for a more decided answer; and the * 
judges then replied, that, as tlie court of parliament 
was supreme, such a condemnation would be good in 
law. 

Having extorted this reluctant Fanction for an act of 
gross injubtice from the judges, parUamont was sum- 
inoned for the 28th of April, 1539, to pass a bill of at¬ 
tainder against the countess, Cromwell produood a 
banner in the House of Lords, which, he said, had been 
found in lier mansion. Upon this banner was em¬ 
broidered a representation of the five wounds of the 
Saviour, the symbol of the nortliom rebels; and this 
was considered to bo sufficient evidence to convict the 
aged lady of high treason. A bill of atfhinder was, in 
consequence, passed against her; and also against the 
Marchioness of Exeter, Sir Adam Eortesqup, Sir 
Thomas Dingley, and a little boy, the son of Lrord 
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Montague, and the grandson of the eounteea, who bad 
all been arrested with hor. 

The two gentlemen were beheaded on the lOth of 
July; the marohioness was imprisoned for six months, 
and then pardoned; and perhaps the unoffending boy 
was pardoned also, for no further mention is made of 
him. Far different was tho fate Of the venerable 
countess herself. After having been kept nearly two 
years a prisoner in the Tower, she was, on the 27th of 
May, 1541, dragged forcibly to the scaffold. When 
told to lay her bead upon the block, the high-spirited 
woman, in whoso veins ran ibo proud blood of tho 
Plantagcnets, ropliod—“NoI my bead never com¬ 
mitted treason; if you will have it, yon must take it 
as you can.* The executioner tried to force her down 
upon the block; but she ran round the scaffold, and 
moved her head from side to side. Tho guards struck 
at her with their weapons, and her streaming grey 
hai/ wjw covered with blood. At length tliis scone of 
horror ended by her being overpowered, bold down by 
force, and so boheaded. If tho brave spirit which aotu- : 
ated this noble old lady and her talented son had been 
more common in Kngland, Henry would not so long 
have disgraced its tbrono by his tyranny and murdors. 

After having shod the blood of the guiltless countess, 
merely to satisfy his capricious revenge, Henry resolved 
to do away with all differences of opinion among tho 
people on subjects of religion—^a thing as dithcult us 
the ancient Danish King Canute undertook to do, when 
he commanded the waves of the sea to stand still, and 
not presume to wet his feet. Henry was not content 
with tyrannising over the bodies of his subjects—he 
longed also to fetter their souls. To do this, ho sent a 
message to tho parliament, desiring it to chooso a com¬ 
mittee to draw up certain articles of foith, which every 
one should bo commanded to believe. The committee 
was elected; but, after eleven days of discussion, was 
unablo to come to any conclusion. 

The king then wont to tho parliamcnt-hou«>, and 
took the matter into his own hands j and a bill, called 
the BUI of the Six Articles, or tho Bloody Statute, was 
passed into law, and was to bccomo cffectivo from the 
12th of July, 1539. These articles all favoured the 
doctrines of tho Somish church, and were opposed by 
Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and by 
Bishops Sbaxton and Latimer: the two last resigned 
their sees on the day before tho act came into opera¬ 
tion, rather than go against their consciences; but tho 
timid, worldly Cranmer yielded to the passing of a law 
condemning people to believe *what lie thought not 
only detestable, but dangerous to their salvation. 
These Six Articles were—that the bread and wine in 
the sacrament of tho Lord’s Supper were mally 
changed into the body and blood of tbs Saviour; that 
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the communion in both kinds was not necessary for 
salvation; that it was sinful for priests to marry; that 
vows of chastity must never be broken; that private 
masses should be continued, as being agreeable to Clod’s 
law; and that confession was expedient and necessary, 
and must be retained. 

Any one denying the first article was to be burnt to 
death as a heretic, and his property to be forfeited to 
tbo king; and even if ho recanted ho was to be burnt 
all the same. All persons offending against any of the 
other articles wero to bo imprisoned during tho king’s 
pleasure, and to forfeit their property for tho first 
offence, and bo put to death for the second. These 
articles Henry supposed would produce a unity of tha 
church. “ What uuity followed? ” asks an old writer; 
and replies, “ The groaning hearts of a great number, 
and also tho cruel death of many, .both in tho days of 
King Henry and of Queen Mary, can ho well declare, 
that as I pray tiod the like may never be felt here> 
after.” 

It seemed as if the parliament did not know how to 
humble itself sufficiently at tho feet of tho despotic 
king. No sooner had the members passed* the Six 
Articles into law—a law which punished with a cruel 
death all who dared to think for themselves—than they 
passed an act, dcclariug that, in future, “all the king’s 
proclamations should havo tho same power and autho¬ 
rity as acta of parliament! ” and that any person 
offeuding ngaiust thcbo proclamations might bo pun- 
isliril just as tho king pleased! Thus parliaments were 
madu n mere idle mockery: tho whole power of the 
state was placed in tho hands of the king, and tho lives 
and property of all Ids subjects laid at tho mercy of bis 
caprice. It abo declared, that if any penson attempted 
to leave tho country, m order to escape tho penalties 
incurred by disobeying any of the king’s proclamations, 
ho was to bo put to death as a traitor. 

Tho national slavery was now complete; the dis¬ 
grace of England was full to overflowing; tho ancient 
spirit of its onec bold sons was prostrate beneath tho 
feet of its tyrant; and the genius of liberty trampled 
into tho dust. It is painful to reflect upon the depth 
of humiliation into which our ancestors of that age 
wero plunged: the good and tho heroic wero mostly 
sent to perish on the scaffold or at tho stake, while the 
mean lived on and submitted. It seemed as if the 
nation would become a crowd of intolerant or hypo¬ 
critical priests ; crouching, slavish nobles; and trem¬ 
bling, astonished people. It was the unhappy fote of 
most men, that, instead of uniting to hurl,tho tyrant 
from his throne (as their ancestors would havo done, 
and as, in after-times, their deioendants did), they 
occupied themselves in quarrelling about the opposing 
forms of religion. Instead of resisting the gigantic 
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anil still growing tyranny which was placing fetters 
Loth upon their souls anil bodies—which would not 
even permit them to worship their God according to 
the dictates of their consciences—which spread uncer¬ 
tainty and terror throughout the land, and made tho 
most innocent persons fear that perhaps they might 
perish by the hands of the executioner—they were dis¬ 
puting as to whether a wafer or a morsel of bread was 
the Son of God; whether priests might marry, or 
whether they could not bo saved without confession of 
their sins to erring men like thcmbclves; us if a re¬ 
pentant outpouring of their hearts to God were nob tho 
readiest way of obtaining pardon for their ofTeuccs 
against His laws. 

The same year in which tho parliament pasi^cd the 
Six Articles, and the slavish act about making the 
tyrant’s proclamations equal to laws (tho dui'k year 
1539X it also confirmed the surreuder of tho monas¬ 
teries. Henry’s robbtries of tbo church weru thus 
made lawful; and no one had the couragu to question 
them. Tho abbey lauds al-o wero confirmed to him 
and to his successors for over. A few abbeys bail yet 
been left*: these Henry now despoiled; auil he put 
tbreo abbots to death fur hiding away the plate and 
ornaments which had adorned tbo abbeys over which 
they presided. 

• Henry had been a widower more than two years, and 
for some time he had wished for another wife, ludeed, 
ho had mado several unsuccesaful attempts to got ouo : 
ho had proposed to the Huchcss-Tlowagcr of .Milan, 
who replied sarcastically, that if she had two heads, she 
might think of the match; but, as she bad but one, 
she would rather decline tbo honour. Then he thought 
of marrying the French princess, Mary of Guiso; but 
that lady was already engaged to'tbe King of iScoLland. 
Henry wished the engagement to bo broken off; but 
the French king, Francis, would not consent to such a 
proposal: still, as bo wished to please Henry, he 
offered him cither of the two sisters of that princess. 
The Kog lifcb king proposed that ho and Francis should 
have a meeting at Calais, on prctcnco of business, and 
that the latter should bring with him the two ladies, 
that be might choose which ho liked best. But 
Francis declined to carry ladies of high rank to mar¬ 
ket, as if they were sheep or oxen; and the affair came , 
to nothing. 

Cromwell, who had been made a noble, saw that 
Henry was still leaning to the doctrines of the church 
of Borne, rather than to those of the reformed religion; 
and. ohservipg the king’s desire to many again, ho was 
very anxious to get him ^ Protestant wife. For this 
reason be proposed to Henry to marry Anne of Cleves. 
the sister of the Duke of Cleves, one of the prinoes of 
the Protestant confederacy. Tbe lady, he said, was 


amiable and beautiful; and a fine lai^e woman—a great 
point with the king, who had grown so stout, that be 
thought none hut a fat beauty suitable for him. 

Anne of Cleves had tto objection to become Queen of 
England; and Henry sent his painter. Haas Ilolbeia. 
to take hor likeness. Holbein painted a flattmng por¬ 
trait of tbe Flemish princess; and when Henry saw it. 
he was very pleased. He thought Anne would exactly 
suit him: tho match was arranged to take place, and 
tho lady invited over to England. She landed at Deal 
on tbo 27tb of December, 1539. As soon as she arrived, 
tho king, all impatience, rode privately to fiochester 
(as Anno passed through that town on hor way to 
Eoudou), and obtained a secret view of his bride. She 
was cortaiuly a tall, large woman, but coarse-featured and 
unattractive. Henry was not only disappointed, but at 
once conceived u feeling of dislike for her. Ho could 
not, at first, prevail upon himself to meet her; and 
when he did, ho treated her with geat coolness. ’•Be- 
turning in a very melancholy humour to Greenwich, he 
commauded I'romwull to invent some way of breaking a 
match with a woman whom he rudely called a great 
Flanders mare.” Cromwell, and tho rest of Henry’s 
council, rcprc.'<euted to him that tbero wore strong 
political reasons why the marriage should not bo broken 
oir. It was feared that tho great Catholio countries 
might yet unite against him, to revenge the injuries 
be bad infiicted upon their religion; and that, if he 
also irritated the princes of tho Protestant confederacy, 
the consequcuces might be extremely dangerous. This 
reflection had great weight with Henry; and, after in¬ 
quiring, “Is there, then, no remedy? must 1 needs, 
against my will, put my neck into this noose ?” he con¬ 
sented that the marriage should take place. 

On tbe 5th of January, 1540, Anne and Henry were 
wedded: but he disliked her more after that event than 
he had done before, and he complained bitterly of his 
hard fate to Ins courtiers. Sir Antony Denny tried to 
comfort him by saying, that his was a misfortune com¬ 
mon to him and all kings, who could not. like private 
persons, choose for themselves, but were obliged to take 
their wives upon the judgment and fancy of others. 
This was but cold comfort; and Henry declared that 
his life would be a burden to him if he were compelled 
to pass it in the society of such a wife. The Catholics 
rejoiced at tbe event, and supposed that Cromweli 
would bo deprived of his officos, in consequence of bis 
having brought about a marriage so disi^reoable to 
the king; hut Henry concealed his dislike, and even 
bestowed on his active minister tbe Order of the 
Gatter. and created him Earl of Essex and Lord Cham¬ 
berlain. 

Henry had not been long married when he saw tho 
beautiful little Catharine Howard, who, like poor Anne 
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BoleyOt was s niece of the Dtike of Norfolk. That 
nobleman was an extreme Catholic, or papist; for that 
is a more correct name, and now began to be used. 
Norfolk's niece was of the same^prindples, and he made 
use of her attractions to ruin Cromwell in the favour of 
the king. That minister was generally disliked: the 
Catholics hated him for the part ho bad taken in the 
ruin of the abbeys and monasteries; for his cruelties 
towards the poor monks; and for the hitter spirit ho 
had shown to their religion. The Protestants disliked 
him because he had consented to their persecution, and 
bad not stood between them and the anger of the king. 
The nobility hated him, because, allliougli he was of 
mean birth, he had been raised to a level with the 
proudest of them. Henry was c.iptivated by the 
charms of Gatharino Howard, and be ficquontly met 
her at Bishop Gardiner's liouso, where a cabal was 
forming for the dobtruction of the Protestant 
miuibter.' 

Cromwell was in the full height of his power, and 
vigorously persecuting the Catholics, when ho was sud¬ 
denly arrc&ted, and imprisoned in fho Tower, on a 
diarge of treason and hermy. The accusations against 
him boar the appearance of having ticen got up by bis 
enemies. They alleged that he had received bribes; 
had encroached on tho royal authority; had protected 
preachers of heresy, and assisted in the circulation of 
heretical books; and that, during a private conversa¬ 
tion about the new opinions in religion, be bad un- 
sfaeatbed his dagger, and affirmed that he would main¬ 
tain the cause of the Beformation even against the king 
himsoif. These charges may havo been true, alLlioiigh 
the last Boems scarcely probable; but they would nevur 
have been brought against him if he bad not had tho 
misfortune to contract tho king’s marriage with Anne 
of Clcves. Cromwell was ensnared in tho pit which he 
ba(^ dug for others; for be was condemned without a 
trial, by that very attainder of parliament be bad de¬ 
vised for procuring tho execution of the innocent 
Countess of Salisbury. The oppression which he had 
so cruelly dealt out to others, be himself shrank from 
with terror. From the Tower he wrote the most 
humble supplications to the king to spare him; but ho 
wrote in vain. Ho was beheaded at Tower Hill, on the 
28th of July, 1540. 

Cromwell was a man of great abilities, and did much 
to forward the cause of the Reformation; but he was 
destitute of noble and generous principleB, and a slavish 
tool in the hands of the iniperioas king. His principal 
object^that of purifying the church from superstition 
and idolatry—was a noble one; but be promoted it by 
dishonest and cruel means: and his character was dis- 
gnoed by a merciless intolerance towards those who 
differed from him. Still he was not without virtues: 


> his charity was great; and 200 people were fed every 
day at his expense. 

Though Henry had married the Lady Anne of Cleves, 
he would sot live with her. A few months after the 
wedding, he ordered her to remove to Richmond; and 
then said, that as she had heen^reviously contracted to 
the Duke of Lorraine, her marriage with him was not 
legal. Ho gave also another absurd reason—namely, 
that the ceremony had taken place without the inward 
consent of his own mind. Frivolous as those objections 
were, a convocation of the clergy decided that they 
wore sufficient causes for annulling the marriage; and 
it was annulled by the parliament on the 9th of July. 
TIio lady was of an easy temper, and offered no opposi¬ 
tion. Sho might have been terrified into compliance; 
but she seems to have possessed a happy indifference. 
She wrote a submissive letter to the king, consenting to 
tho divorce, and begging him to receive her as a sister ; 
and she amused benclf at Richmond with dressing, 
every day, in now clothes, made in odd fashions. Pleased 
with her docility, Henry gave her a settlement of 
h’3,000 a year; and this simple, but insulted lady re- 
maincii in England, and scorns to have lived tolerably 
happy. At Henry's dcsiro sho had written a letter to 
her brother, the Duke of Cleves, saying that she was 
very well treated, and desiring him to live on good 
terms with the English king. 

Having thus got rid of his fourth wife, Henry, almost 
immediately afterwards, was married privately to Catba- 
line Howard; who, on the 6th of August, was intro¬ 
duced at court as his acknowledged queen. Tho Catholic 
jmTty were in high spirits in consequence of this event, 
and thought that they would bo able to revive the 
ancient form of religion. The Duke of Norfolk and 
Bi<ihop Gardiner directed the council of the king; a 
fierce persecution commenced against the reformers; 
and the law of tho Six Articles, which the people called 
the whip with six strings, was put in force with great 
rigour. 

The first that suffered was that same Dr. Barnes who 
had been the cause of Lambert’s death by accusing him 
of heresy befoio Archbishop Cranmer. Barnes had 
offended Gardiner; and that bitter, unforgiving man 
got him condemned, without the form of a trial, as a 
heretic. Two other reformers, named Garrard and Je¬ 
rome, were burnt along with him. That Henry might 
not be thought to favour tho old religion too tnueb, he 
caused three Catholics to he draped to Smithfield on 
the same hurdles, and there to be hanged and quartered 
for denying his supremacy. A foreigner, vOto was at 
that time in London, inquired^how people contrived to 
live in a country where GathoUea were hanged and Pro¬ 
testants were burnt. Henry's oruelty increased as he 
got older; end a month after those executions, he caused 
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fbe prior of Doncaster, and six other persons, to be 
banged for defending a monastic life. 

Early in the next year (1541), another attempt at in¬ 
surrection was made in the north of England; but it 
was soon put down, and the leaders of it executed. 
Henry then made a roy^ progress to York, partly to 
reconcile the people in that district to his atithority, 
and partly for the purpose of having an interview with 
the King of Scotland, whom ho wished to hind more 
closely to the intercfits of England. The meeting, how¬ 
ever, did not take place; for the clergy of Scotland per¬ 
suaded ilicir king to break the appointment. They 
feared that Henry would induce .Tames to follow his 
example of robbing tbo monasteries, and persecuting 
their ancient religion. 

Henry was very fond of his now queen; for her 
beauty and fascination had entirely captivated him. 
Indeed, so ha]>py was he with hi4 fifth wife^ that ho 
publicly returned thanks to God for his felicity; and 
desired the JMshop of T.incolu to compose a form of 
prayer for that purpose. This happinciis was of very 
sliort duration: the queen was a woman of profligate 
habits, and had been guilty of an improper tamiliarity 
with a hcrvant of tho Duchess of Norfolk, in who^c 
family she had been educated. Within a year after her 
marriage, her conduct was revealed to Archbi.shop Cran- 
mer by a person named Lascellcs, Crnnmcr was asto¬ 
nished : ho scarcely knew what to do; but having taken 
the advice of the chancellor, Lc resolved to communicate 
to the king tho guiltiness of his beautiful wife. At first, 
Henry disbelieved this strange accusation; but having 
caused Lascclles, and other persons acfjuainted with the 
queen’s transgressions, to ho arrested and examined, he 
became convinced of its truth. It scorns that he Iiad really 
felt more afTcction for that guilty woman than could 
have been expected from his antecedents. After reading 
the examinations, he remained silent for somo time, and 
then bur&t into tears; though his after-conduct showed 
that there was much selfishness in his sorrow. 

When the queen was taxed with her guilt, slio at first 
denied it j but on being told that her lover, Francis 
Derbam, had confessed his participatiim in it, sho 
admitted that she had been criminal before her marriage; 
bnt affirmed she had been faithful to the king since that 
ceremony. That might have been true; but as sf'c had 


lately taken Derham into her servie^ and as a gentle¬ 
man of the privy chamber, named Culpepper, had 
remained ono night for some hours alone with her and 
Lady Eocbfoid, a woman of in&mous character, Heaiy 
gave no credit to her statement* 

The king’s affieetion was soon turned into anger; and 
onoc angry, ho never forgave. Derbam and Culpepper 
were, on the Slst of November, 1541, tried for treason 
at Guildliall; found guilty on very defective evidence^ 
and executed at Tyburn on the 10th of December. 
Catharine’s grandmother, the old Duchess of Norfolk; 
her uncle, Lord William Howard, and his lady; together 
with tho Countess of Bridgewater, and nine other per¬ 
sons, were also attainted of misprision of treason, because 
they knew the queen’s wickedness before her marriage, 
and had concealed it. Even the tyrannical Henry, how¬ 
ever, seems to have been aware of the cruelty of punish¬ 
ing the near relatives of Catharine, merely because they 
did not reveal her shamo and blast her character; ttnd 
Ijo afterwards pardoned most of them—^not, however, 
before tliey had sufTered severe imprisonment. 

A confession had been extorted from tho wretched 
queen, on a promise that tho king would sparo her life; 
hut it appears that ho never had any such intention. 
In .Tanuiiry, 1.542, the parliament passed a bill of at¬ 
tainder against her and Lady Koebford, charged with 
liaving encouraged the queen in her dissolute conduct. 
On the IStli of February both woro beheaded within the 
'i’ower walls. They died with patience and in ponitenoe; 
and Catliarino, with her last breath, protested, by her 
hope of salvation, that sho had never been gnilty since 
she had been queen. Though undoubtedly erring before 
her marriage, this unhappy woman was treated not only 
,wit]i severity, but with injustice. Her crime did not 
amount to treason; sho had no trial; hut was con¬ 
demned, without a hearing, by a slavish parliament; 
and the principal witness against her was a female ser¬ 
vant, who, there is some reason to believe^ had been 
discharged from her service. 

The year before Catharine’s exeention, Heniy had 
raised Ireland to the rank of a kingdom, to the entire 
satisfaction of tho native Irish, many of whoso chiefs he 
created peers. The English kings had hitherto been 
called only Lords of Ireland. 
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• CHAPTER LIII. 

ooircLiTtioir ov titb nsiaif of bekat teb bioiitu. — a,d. 1542—1547. 


ENRY tried to forget tho mortificatiotL bis 
queen’s misconduct bad caused lum, bj 
again turning his attention to the reli¬ 
gious disputes which harassed both his 
clergy and people. Every liberty or 
benefit to which a nation has not been accustomed is 
sure to be abused at first, Tho immodiato consequenco 
of the Bible being generally read was, that an immense 
number of strange sects and opinions in religion had 
sprung up. There were Anabaptists, Anlinomiaus, 
Fifth-Monareby-men, Davidians, or Members of the 
Family of Love; Predestinarians, Arians, Unitarians, 
Libertines, and many others. Tho disorders thus pro¬ 
duced, and tlte licentiousness which prev.iikd in reli¬ 
gious matters, were very great; and it was somo time be¬ 
fore the establishment of the Anglican chuich in any 
degree checked the evils. 

After tho lapse of 3('0 years we can talk sensibly 
enough about the effects of llio Reformation; but King 
Henry and his councillors did not understand them 
then. They regarded tho spread of many sects and 
opinions as pemicinns hcrosies, dangerous to tho cause 
of religion; and the king set to work, as he had done 
before, to make all his subjects think itliko on this sub¬ 
lime theme —& result which appears to be unattainable, 
though it is 60 murli to be desired; for that the differ¬ 
ence of opinion amongst Christians upon important 
points of doctrine greatly strengthens tho cause of infi¬ 
delity, cannot be doubted. With a view to produce 
unanimity, the king, soon after the public.ition of the 
English edition of the Bibio, had ordered tho bishops to 
write a book, in which they wero to inculcate all bis 
ideas on tho subject of religion. This work appeared, 
and was called T/te ImtiUttion of a, Chrixtlan Man ; 
or, tho BisAop’s Book. It leant towards tlie principles 
of the Reformation; and tho whole nation was to rc- 
ceiro it as an infalliblo standard of faith. But, in 
1643, he ordered another book to be written, called 
Tho Erudition of a Christian Man. The now volume 
favoured the doctrines of the Romish church; but, 
without observing his own inconsistency, or perhaps 
withont earing about it, be commanded this also to Iw 
reoeived as an unerring rule of faith. Thus people 
knew not wbat to believe; wd the parliament had 
even gone so far in its miserable degradation, as to 
pass a law that all the tenets agreed to by a commission 
of bishops, chosen by the king, should be reoeived as 
Unding on the nation. 


In 1641, a dispute had arisen between Henry and 
James V., King of Scotland; and tho former bad the 
absurdity to revive the claim of the EngUbh monarehs 
to the bovcrcignty of that country. After several 
border skirmisbos, .Sir James Bowes, with a small army, 
entered Tcviotdale; but he was stopped at Haddcnrig 
by tho ICarl of Huntley and Lord Home. There a 
baitlo took place, and tho Scots were the victors. 
King Heury wai very much mortified at this disgrace; 
aud having raised an army of 40,000 men, ho sent it to 
iQva<le Scotland, under the command of tho Duke of 
Norfolk. Tliat notiloman, in 1642, cro-sed the borders, 
burnt twenty villages on tbo banks of tbe Tweed, and 
continued to dobolatc the country, till King James col¬ 
lect i d an army of 30,000 men, and marched to meet 
the English invaders. Awed by his approach, Norfolk 
and his army retreated back to Uicir owfl country. 
James immediately gave an order for pursuing them; 
and tlius carrying tbo war into Englioh ground. But 
winter was approaching; the Scottish nobles wero dis¬ 
affected towards their king, and they refused to follow 
him. 

James was compelled, for tbe time, to give up the 
war, and return to his capital; but a month .afterwards, 
he sent forward an army of 10,000 men, who crossed 
tho liinglislv borders at Solway Moss; while ho himself 
]]repared to follow. Suspecting the fidelity of Lord 
Ma\weII, to whom ho had entrusted tho command of 
this army, lio sent his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, to 
take the place of that nobleman. Ho arrived at the 
camp on the 26Ih of November; and having mounted 
a platform, raised on the bhoiildcra of tho soldiers, he 
read his commission to tho army. No sooner had he 
cuncliidcd than a violent contention took place: the 
haughty Scottish chiefs declared that they would not 
serve under any such leader; and tho troops broke out 
into mutiny and confusion. WMIo (bis was going on, 
it so happened that a body of not more than 300 
English horsemen, who had been sent forward to recon¬ 
noitre, approached on a neighbouring height, and saw 
with astonishment tbo riot and disorder of the Scottish 
camp. Having resolved to take advantage of it, they 
rushed suddenly on tho Scots, who, taking them to be 
tbe van of Norfolk’s army, were aeiaed with a sudden 
panic, and fied without a|4riking a blow. Numbers 
were kilted, and many others, including several nebles, 
taken prisoners. When King James heard of this dis¬ 
graceful defeat, be was a broken-hearted man. He 
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shut up in liia pnlaco at Falkland, and passed 

^ hours without speaking a word, Ke had been a strong, 
healthy man; but ho pined away, and died eoon after 
•the battle, of a i^lovv fever, brought on by extreme grief* 
When Ifenry heard of tho death of his nephew, 
James, he tlmiight of uniting Scotland to Fngland by 
* marrying the litUo fatherless Princess Mary to his son, 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edwaid Vf* Tliis was an 
excellent plan, and might liave buceoedod; but tho 
greedy and aljbolufo Euglidi monarch wanted to get in¬ 
stant jiosbcssion of SuoUaiul; and, by m> dinng, he over¬ 
reached himself, as people who grasp at too inueh 
freqiiGully do* To further his purpose, he ideated tlie 
Scottish nobles w'ho had In-en takm piisoners at Uie 
rout at Solway J\Io*sa, on cond 1(1011 of their seconding 
hia views with respocL to the marriage; and he aKo 
bought the a*f 5 Ciit of otluT nobles of that coiiniry. 
These gent lemon, however, di-agiecd anumgst them- 
selvea* After tho death of James, Pardinal Ih^atoii 
produced a will, hy which he was tlecland legeni dur¬ 
ing tlic minority of tlit' infant princo-^s. This will was 
pronounced a forgery; and the Flail of Arian caused 
the eardinxl to Ijo arn'^ted, and then assumed (lie 
regency hirubtlf- Peattui and the people of Sccdlainl 
generally, who were mostly (\itholie-, wero opposed to 
any alliance with the Inrfdieal King Hmry ; hut the 
now regent, who was iuclinod (o the piiueiplea of the 
Reformation, favoured tho views of tho English 
monarch. 

The Earl of Arran a'l'^cmbled f lie Scotti**!! pnrliament, 
which proposed to cuter into a treaty with England. 
By this agreemeut the eslates of the northern kingdom 
conhcnted to tho marriage, but would not allow tho 
little princess to be sent into England until she was 
ten years of ago; and they made some jealous regiila- ; 
tions for preserving tho independi^nce of their country, 
lieforo it was finally concluded, the cardinal obtained 
hifl liberty, and opposed the measure so skilfully, that 
the proposed treaty ended in a new fpiatrel between 
Scotland and England, in which the Scots wTre afisisted 
by their old allie*^, the French. 

For tliia and nome other rca^^oii'!, ITenry resolved to 
make war on France; and for that purpose ho sought a 
reconciliation with his old enemy, Cliailes tho Emperor 
of Germany. That monarch consented to forgive and 
forget the insults which had been offered to his a^mt 
Catharine, HenryV first wife; and Henry, by an act of 
parliament, restored her daughter Mary, and Anno 
BoloynV datighter, Elizabefli, to their right to succeed 
Jiim on the throne. An alliance was then formed be¬ 
tween Cbarlce and Henry ^against France, It was , 
agreed that each of them should invade that count ly 
with an army of 25,000 men. These forces were to 
march from diSerent points, and meet at Paris, where 


tho two tnonarchs arranged to dispclse of the French 
monarrliy between them. Though he had promised to 
head his army, Henry broke bis word on that occasion, 
as he had so frequently done before. He sent only a 
small force to assist the emperor, and staid at homo to 
marry his sixth wife* Tins lady, whom ho wedded on 
the I2th of July, 1543, was Catharine Parr, the widow 
of Neville, Lord Latimer. 8ho was a matronly and 
prudent woman, exceedingly well educated, and greatly 
inclined to the reformed religion. The reformers hoped 
that this marriage would induce tho king to regard 
their principles more favourably; but it was impossiblo 
to reckon on the whims of this capricious tyrant; and, 
a fiirtniglit after bis wedding, ho caused three Protoa- 
fiints to be burnt to dt‘ath at SinitJifield, as heretics. 

The next year (1544) Henry roused himself from his 
loving fit, and rcbolvcd once more to take part in a 
military campaign. Always in extremes, though he 
had hut little money and few soldiers, ho resolved upon 
wmqucring both Franco and Scotland at once. By 
great efforts he contrived to rai^c an army of 30,000 
mrn. With the^chc baih d over to Cilais; and, march¬ 
ing to Boulogiio, laid siege to that city. Ho also sent 
ail English fleet, and an army of 10,000 men, into 
Gotland, umler tho cotiuuand of Viscount Liblo and 
the Eail of Ibrcford. Aflt'r a two months’ biege, 
Boulogne surrendered, on condition that its garrison 
should bo permitted to march out with bag and 
baggage. Henry then rode into tho town to tho sound 
of tniujpefs, and thought himself as great a conqueror 
as Ah'vander or Julius Ea;bar. He was fioon, however, 
to discover his mist.ikc. His ally, the Emperor 
('hailes, mailo peace with tho French king, and loft 
Henry to con<!ticfc the war by himself. This tho latter 
did not relish; so, after liaving gone to an immense 
expense, and dono nothing more than tako Boulogne, 
ho returned into England with more disgraco than 
honour, 

Tho army that had been sent to Scotland took and 
plundered Lrith, attacked Edinburgh, and set that 
town on fire; but was compelled to retreat by the well- 
directed aitillery of the ca&tle. The instructiona to tho 
T-DgUsh were, to desfroyTia much as possible, to burn 
every town and villago in their way, and to spare 
neither man, woman, nor child. In consequence of 
these barbarous orders, they burnt all the towns and 
vtUagcB round Edinburgh, and laid the country deso¬ 
late; blit they were at length stopped by a Scottish 
army, under Cardinal Beaton. Then these men—who 
must he deomed marauders, not soldiers—retreated to 
their bhip% and sailed away, after having destroyed 
every Scotch vessel they could lay their hands upon. 

The next year (1545), Sir Ralph Evre ravaged the 
Scottish borders with merciless fury; Scotland was 
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rent by factions at borne, and ipany of its chieftains 
were secretly in the pay of Henry. The unhappy 
people, therefore, had no iruat in their leaders, and fell 
ready victims to the English* whose ferocious excesses 
roosed tho national spirit of the Earl of Angus, and 
made him, for a time, true to bis country. Collecting 
all bis vassals, ho joined the regent, Arran, and opposed 
the invaders at Ancram Moor. A brief hut fierce 
battle took place on the 17th of February, which 
ended in the defeat of the English, and the death of 
their leader. 

The French king was anxious to get back tho city of 
Boulogne, which Henry had so lately taken, and ho 
collected a great licet for that purpose, Besides laying 
siege to Boulogne, ho attacked tho Isle of Wiglit, and 
altcmptod to take and destroy Fortsmoutb, Henry 
was alarmed: the banks of the Thames were fortified, 
together with tho cua»ts of Kent, Sussex, and llamp'- 
sliirc; and a fleet of sixty Kuglibh ships of war was 
collected at Portsmouth. The French fleet, consist¬ 
ing of 136 vessel>, sailed triumphantly about tho 
Channel, insulting tho English, and Imrniug villages 
and farm-houses along the coast. King Henry himself 
went to Portsmouth; and the French admiral, sailing 
up to the harbour, challengod the English to come 
out and fight him. At Henry’s command they did not 
accept this challenge; but a distant cannonading took 
place between tho fleets, which ended in the sinking of 
a large Euglish vessel, called the Mary Hose. The 
French, however, would not attack the English while 
under the shelter of the land-battorics of Portsmoutli, 
but returned to Brest; and all this expense and pre¬ 
paration on both bides ended in nothing. 

All that Henry did by his wars was to get into 
difficulties; and, therefore, he summoned a parliament 
to grant him more money. After voting him a certain 
sum, this slavish body of men actually bestowed upon 
tho king all the revenues of tho universities, chauntrics, 
free chapels, and hospitals. Henry smiled graciously 
at their contemptible humiliation, but told them that 
be had no intention to rob learning of all her eudow- 
ments; and be informed the universities that be did 
not mean to touch their revenues. 

The king’s strength was now failing him: he got 
moro unwieldy and incapable of exertion, and he 
desired repose. In this eondition he was glad to make 
peace with France. An arrangement was, therefore, 
entered into between him and Francis, called the treaty 
of Campes, by which Henry agreed to give up Boulogne^ 
and Francis promised in return to pay him a large sifm 
of monoy. The French king, who had also entered into 
an alliance with the Scots, insisted 1j|at tb^y sltould be 
included in tho treaty. Henry’s wars, therefore, left mat¬ 
ters exactly as they were when hostilities commenced. 


As the king's health declined, be became (1546) 
subject to violent gusts of passion, which made it * 
dangerous to offend him ever so slightly, even by 
accident. He suffered great pain from bis infirmity,* 
and became very gloomy and morose. His only amuse¬ 
ments wore gluttonous eating and drinking, and talking 
upon disputed ■doctrines in religion. His queen fre¬ 
quently discoursed with him, and ventured, in the 
warmth of conversation, to speak her miod freely, and 
dispute some of bis opinions. Henry was greatly 
offended, **A good hearing this,” said he, “when 
women become such clerks; and a thing much to my 
comfort, to come in mine old age to bo taught by my 
wife.” The crafty Bishop Gardiner did his best further 
to incciibo tho king; and Wriothcbloy, tho chancellor, 
received orders to prepuro articles of impeachment 
Bguiubt the queen, 

Catliarino I’arr found out what was going on, uod 
she bliapcd her conduct accordingly. Tho next evening 
tho king <’iilered on bis usual subject of couversation, 
and seemed to invito her to argue with him on divinity. 

In a submissive manner sho declined, saying that such 
profound topics were not suited t> the natural weakness 
of her sex. “ Not so 1 By St. Mary,” replied the king, 

“ you are now become a doctor, Kate; and better fitted 
to give than to recuivo instruction.” With assumed 
humility, the queen answered, that sho knew how little 
she was entitled to these praines: that though she 
usually cutered on any conversation, when proposed by 
bis majesty^ it was only to give him a little momentary 
amuiometiL; that she found tho conversation apt to 
Inugiiisli when not revived by some opposition; and 
she had ventured sometimes to feign a contradiction of 
sciitiiiicnt only to givo him tho plca->urt’ of correcting 
lier, ^$hc also piirpused, by this innocent artifice, to 
engage him to talk upon subjects from which she 
reaped both profit and instruction. Henry was soothed 
arid convinced. “ Ah 1” he exclaimed, “ is it so, sweet¬ 
heart ? Then wc arc friends again; and it doth me 
more good to hear these words of thine own mouth, 
than it would haver done had I heard that illOO,(KX> 
bad fallen unto me.” The next day, when Catbarino 
and Honry wero talking together iu the garden, 
Wriotbesley, tho chancellor, approached with a guard 
of forty men to take the queen into custody. Bursting 
into anger against tho ofiScious chancellor, the king 
called him a knave, a fool, and a beast, and disiwiagoH 
him from his presence. 

Although Catharine thus escaped the wrath of the 
king for her secret attachment to the reformed doctrines 
of religion, there was anoth^ lady, younger and more 
heroic, that was not so fortunate. This was Anne 
Askew, the daughter of a country gentleman, who was 
airestcd and brought before Bishop Bonner on a obaige 
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of heresy. Tlio hishop intimidated her into a sort of 
' recantation ; but, after being released from prison, she 
felt she had acted timidly, and continued to teach the 
‘reformed religion to her friends, lieing again arrested, 
she was sont to the Tower, and examined by Wriutlicsley, 
the chancellor, and Rich, one of the council, ns to 
whotber any of the ladies of the isoiirt held her 
opinions; but she bravely refused to criminate any 
one. Then they ordered her to be put on tbo rack to 
make her confess, and kept tier strctclicd 'Upon that 
dreadful instrument for a length of time. But tbo 
suffering and heroic girl would not even cry out on 
account of the anguihli she ffdt, much less speak any 
word that should involve others in licr sad fate, 'i'iio 
lieutenant of the Tower went to release her from the 
engine of torture, but the chancellor and his com¬ 
panions iuterfered, uud commanded him to rack the 
unhappy girl again. Used as he was to sights of misery, 
the lieutenant was touched, an<l refused to obey. On 
this, the chancellor and his companion applied their 
own hands to tbo instrument, and wrenched it so 
severely that the poor girl's limbs nciu all dislocated, 
and she was obliged to be carried away on a chair in a j 
state of insensibility. As her cruel loimentors could 
not mako her conform to their opinions, they con¬ 
demned her to perish at the stake. Still her nuble 
constancy remained unshaken; and ns she was yul 
unable to stand, on account of tbo frightful manner in 
which she bad been stretched upon tbo rack, she was 
carried to .Smitbficld in a chair, and with three other 
victims burnt to ashes. 

The last act of the tyrant’s reign was the arrest of the 
old Duke of Norfolk and his accomplished son, tho Bari 
of Surrey. To gratify a jealous whim, the king caused 
them to be tried as traitors; and although their uuly 
crime was that of having offended him, tlie slavish 
nobles condemned them to death. Tho Jilarl of Surrey 
was beheaded on the 19th of January, 1547, and the 
day also fixed for the execution of tho father. But 
before that morning dawned, a great blessing had 
descended upon the country. In tho course of the night 
the tyrant breathed bis last; and this long reign of 
horror was at an end! 

When informed that his last hour was at band, tho 
king regretted the nows, but expressed himself resigned 
to what was inevitable. Looking bach on liis past life, 
he greatly condemned it; but ho declared the mercy of 
Christ was able to pardon him all his sins, oven bad 
they boon greater than they were. In this fiiith he 
died, on thb 28ih of January, 1647, in the 56th year 
of his age, and after a rei^ of thirty-seven yean and 
nine months. 

There is no English sovereign whose character it is 
•0 diifficolt to desoribe as that of Heniy VIII. By some i 


it is depicted in colours so repulsivo that it seems 
scarcely human; but they appear to have brought all 
his vices, Iiis bad qualities, and his unjust and wicked 
acts prominently forward, and to have completely 
ignored what few virtues he possessed, dood and evil 
wdre, however, mixed up in Henry as they are in most 
persouE, though there can ho no doubt that the latter 
greatly predominated. Much of the difficulty of rightly 
appreciating tlie merits or demerits of this sovereign, 
arisses from tho pobition in which ho was placed by his 
breach with liumo. By the Protestant writers be is 
praibed for many things, and his amiable propensities 
arc put prominently forward ; whilst the Roman Catho¬ 
lics vilify him without scruple. He certainly was 
violent, cruel, rapacious, t^'rannical, and unjust; and 
also insincere. In religious matters, no doubt, be was 
frctiuently dishonest: bo quariollcd with the Pope, not 
bccaiiso ho dissented from tbo doctrines of tho Romish 
church, but because tho exercise of the Pope’s authority 
interfered with his own; and ho could not induce the 
pontiffs to sanction acts which they deemed irreligious 
and unjust. But, as a modem historian (Charles Duke 
Vougc) observes, tbo great, the ineffaceable stain upon 
his memory is the rutliless manner in which ho shed 
blood, and tiic blood which should have been dearest to 
him, for the gratification of hi.s most trifling capricos. 
No tyrant in modem history has approached him in this 
respect.” On the other hand, us the author of 2%a 
Student's Hume affirms, ho was, at times, ‘‘open, gal¬ 
lant, liberal, and capable at least of temporary friend¬ 
ship and attiichmeut.” Ho had, also, ** great vigour of 
mind, whicli qualilicd him for exercising dominion over 
men; ” and “ ho had great political ability, though he 
can hardly bo called a successful statesman.” His ex¬ 
terior qualities were attractive. **In bis manners,” 
remarks Mr. Yongc, especially in the early part of hla 
reign, lio was courteous, generous, and affable; and so 
engaging are these qualities, and even the recollection 
of them, that to tho end of his life ho was popular with 
the generality of tho nation.” With posterity, who are 
strangers to his urbanity, courtesy, and good-naturo, it 
is different ; no English king is^ in the opinion of 
moderns, so unpopular as Henry VIIL They mostly 
agree with Sir Walter Raleigh, that, **if all the patterns 
of a merciless tyrant had been lost to tho world, th^ 
might bavo been found in this prince.” Before dosing 
tlieso few remarks upon tho subject of Henry’s cha¬ 
racter, it is right to add, that he possessed a talent for 
Uteratiue and tho art^ both of which he encouraged 
arid patronised. In 1540, he established Trinity College^ 
Cambridge, which he amply endowed; and be also 
finished what Wolsey left incomplete with respect to 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Tim BBiair OT KDVAKD TUB SIXTH, — A.V* 1547 —1649- 


DWARD VL waB littlo moro than nino 
years old at tho death of hia father. No 
aon could bo more unlike a parent than he 
was to tho late king; indeed, ho was so 
gcntlo and amiable, so fond of liis studies, 
and £0 forward in them, that ho has been descrihud as a 
perfect prodigy of learning for his ago- Groat care had 
been taken with his education; and, before he was 
years old, he is said to have wuUcn letterb in 
Latin to his father. He was a]*o very religions, and 
greatly attached to the reformed doctrines | for Arch¬ 
bishop Cratimer liad taken care to appoint him tutors 
of sound Protestant principles. Ilis lovo and reverence 
for tho Bible wero remarkable; and, at one time, he 
was extremoly oflVndcd becauso a person about Iiim, in 
order to reach something has^tily, laid a Bible on tho 
floor to stand upon- 

Tljo late king had, in bis will, named sixiecii persons 
ns lus executors, to whom he entiubted the caro both of 
his son and tho kingdom, until tho former should have 
reached tho ago of eighteen. Amongst these executors 
were ArclibiUiop Craumcr, Wriothcbley (tho clianccllor), 
and Edward’s uncle, Edward Seymour, Karl of irortford, 
Tho latter was a man of great ambition and consider¬ 
able talents; and ho got one of tho sixteen executors to 
propoBO that he should he clio&cn protector of the realm 
and of the king’s person, though without the power to 
do anything except with the sanction of tho council. 
This proposal was opposed by tlie chancellor, who hoped 
to get the chief power o'f the state into his owu hands, 
Hertford, also, was looked upon as tho head of the Pro¬ 
testant party, and Wriothesloy as tliat of tho Catholic 
one; so there was a natural enmity between them, 
But the courtiers knew very well that tho young king 
had been educated to lovo the reformed doctrines; 
Protestant opinions, therefore, suddenly became very 
fashionable s Wriothesley stood alone in Jiis opposition, 
and the Earl of Hertford was made protector, until tho 
young king should come of age. 

The protector and the executors then proceeded to 
reward themselves for the trouble they had taken in the 
affairs of the kingdom. The late king, in his will, 
required them to make good ail ^is promises; but what 
these promises were it seems the executors did not 
know. In this difficulty, they called Sir William 
Paget, Sir Antony Denny, and Sir William Herbert, 
gentlemen with whom Henry had been aooustomed to 


converse with familiarity, and questioned them upon 
the subject. Tlicse parties said, that the promises the 
late king bad mentioned, nferred to some pensions and 
titles whirl], in his last iUncBs, he desired should be 
given to such as he named to thorn- Accordingly, the 
Earl of Hertford was m'ado Duke of Somoraet; hU 
brotlier, Sir Thomas Seymour, was made Baron 
Seymour and Lord-Admiral; Wriothohley, the chan* 
cellor, became Lord Southampton; and many other 
titles and pensions were bestowed without any apparent 
reason for the gift- Tho people were discontented with 
tlichc piocecdings: they said the courtiers had drained 
the dciul king of his treasures, and that tho first step in 
their uew trust was to provide honours and Cbiates for 
tlicmselves. Some even declared that the whole story 
was a forgery, and that Henry had never left hny such 
dirretious at all. 

Tho body of the deceased king, which had been 
lying in state at Whitehall, was buried at Windsor, on 
the Kith of February, 1647. It was deposited near 
that of Jane Seymour; the funeral service being read, 
aud fbo sermon preached, by Gardiper, Bishop of 
Winchester. The funeral of tho late king was sue- 
ccccled by tho coronation of the new one, which took 
place four days afterwards. On this occasion tho 
ceremony was shortened, that it might not fatigue the 
young mouaidi; and some alterations were made in it, 
to suit tho gieat changes which had taken place in the 
religion of the country. After the coronation, all state 
prisoners weie released except a fow. The old Duke of 
Norfolk, who had committed no oiimo at all, was one 
of the exceptions, and he remained in prison until 
Queen Mary ascended tho throne. 

Wriothesh y, tho chancellor, now Lord .Southampton, 
determined to ruiu the protector if bo could ; but his 
zeal lud to his owu fall. Ibiving committed somo 
irregularity in hia office, the council decided that tho 
great seal should be taken from him, and that he 
should be for a time committod to prison. The Duke 
of Somerset liad then no ono to oppose him, and he 
first turned his attention to the affairs of Sootlaud* 

A peace had been concluded between England and 
that country during the lattor part of Henry’s reign; 
but it had never been striotly^bserved. The protector, 
Somerset^ was resolved, by fair means or foul, to carry 
out Henry’s wish of uniting tho two kingdoms by 
marrying tho infant Princess of Scotland to tlio young 
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Kin" of Eiiglnoil. For this purpose he culleetcd an 
‘ army aud a flett for the invasion of Scotlanil; but 
before he proceeded to hostilities, he sent a manifesto 
to the nobles of that country. In it he said tlmt 
nature seemed originally to have intended tViis island 
for one empire; and having cut it off from all com¬ 
munication with foreign states, and guarded it by tho 
ocean, she had pointed out to tho inhabitants the road 
to happiness and security. That the people of both 
countries had the same language, laws, and manners; 
that everything invitod them to an union ; and that an 
incident liad occurred which would enable such an 
union to be effected, without any jealousy or dishonour 
on cither side. The crown of Scotlaud having fallen 
to a princess, and tliat of England to n prince, who 
were of a very suitable age for each otlier, their 
marriage would end all ill-fccling between the two 
nations, and unite them in a state of happy trauijiiillity 
unknown to their ancoblor^. 

Theso argnments had no effect upon tho Scots, wIjo 
wore resolved to marry the young Priner'.-i Mary to a 
French prince, and who regarded the English as a 
nation of heretics, and tlair natural enemies. Soinertset, 
therefore, on tlie 2ud of Septcniher, crobsod the burdertt 
witb an army of 2(),0U0 men, wbich he bad previously 
collected at Kcwcastle; and placed a fleet, coobibting of 
sixty-fivo vesbols, under tho command of Lord Clinton. 

The Scots had summoned an immeuso army, double 
in number to that of the English, and takrn up their 
ground on tho banks of the Esk, about four miles from 
Ediaburgl). On Ibe 8th of September, the Knglisli 
bad advanced to Preston-pans, and encamped between . 
that place and Edinburgh, the distance between tlie 
two armies being little more than two miles,—On the 
0th, a skirmish took place between the ScoUish and 
English cavalry, which was very fatal to tbo former; 
for while 1,300 of them were killed, tho loss of the 
English is said to have amounted to no more than four ] 
After this engagement, Somerset and 300 horsemen 
rode out to reconnoitre tho position of the enemy, which 
was a remarkably strong one, as it was protected by the 
ridge of Falside, which ran between tbo two armies. 
The Scottish army consibted of four long rows of troops, 
not unlike, says an eye-witness who wrote an account of 
the battle, *' to four great ridges of ripe barley.’* On 
Tcturoing to bis own camp, Somerset was overtaken by 
a Scottish herald and a trumpeter. The herald said 
that be came from tho governor of Scotland, who, 
wisliing to avoid tho shedding of Christian blood 
(which must result if a battle took place), was willing 
to allow the English to return Lome, if they would 
retreat without doing any further injury. Then the 
trumpeter stepping forward, said that his master, the 
Earl of Huntley, had directed him to say that he was 


ready to encounter the Duke of Somerset, twenty to 
twoufy, or ton to ten, or, if he preferred it, in single 
combat. 

Somerset rejected bdth offers. To the herald, he 
said, be bad not come so far to march back without 
(fuing anything, and that bis object was to obtain a 
lasting peace for both countries. Ho added, that his 
quarrel was just, and G-od would prosper it; and since 
so many conditions bad been offered in vain, it must 
now be decided by an appeal to arms. Then, turning 
to the trumpeter, ho said, haughtily—^“Tell thy master 
that he seems to be somewhat wanting in discretion 
(seoing that he is himself so much inferior in dignity), 

I to send his challenge to one who has tho whole govem- 
incnt of a kingdom placed in his bands; though, if I 
had been my own master, and not the bearer of so 
important a charge, I would not have refused a personal 
encounter. Mounwhile, there are many in my army 
who are equ il in nobility and mnk to Huntley; whom, 
if he thinks tit to challenge, he will find, perhaps, 
rendirr to fight than he wishes.” 

Somerset, not appi'oving of his position, on the 10th 
of September Icil hiv army towards tho sea, his fleet 
being at anchor near Leith. The Scots, supposing that 
ho wi'-hed to escape them, left their strong position, 
crossed the liver Esk, and approached rapidly to en¬ 
counter Iiim. As they advanced they were fired upon 
by the English ships; many Scots were killed, and the 
Highland archers tiirown into confusion. Lord Grey, 
on seeing thi^, tliought, hy attacking tho Scottish in¬ 
fantry witli his heavy-armed horse, that bo should 
decide the day, and gain tho honour of the victory. In 
this iie was fatally mistaken: tho Scottish infantry 
presented an impenetrable b.ank of bristling spears; 
about 200 of tlie English were thrown from their 
horses, and despatched with the diiggcrs which the 
Scots carried in their girdles; Lord Grey himself was 
wounded in the month, and his standard nearly taken. 
The rest of the English were glad to save themselves 
hy galloping back again. At that moment the whole 
army was in extreme danger; and had not great efforts 
been made to restore it to order, a defeat would have 
followed. 

The coolness of tbo English saved them. A body of 
Spanish carabineers advanced, and fired their pieces in 
the faces of the Scots: the English barqaehussieis fol¬ 
lowed their example. Tbo ships, also, galled the S jOts 
with their broadsides; and the English archers shot 
amongst them so tbiokjy, that the arrows fell like hail¬ 
stones. Such steady, combined, and murderous attacks 
threw the Scots into confusion; which was Increased 
by the want of dlseipline among the Highlanders, who^ 
being unused to obey, bad broken from their ranks, 
robbed the dead, and then, believing the day to be lost. 
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flod to seoaro their plander* In n verjr short time the 
panic becamo general; the Scottish army dispersed and 
fled, pursued hotly by the English cavalry, eager to 
avenge the disgrace they bad sexperieneed in the early 
part of the day. The flight lasted from one o'clock P.H. 
until six in the evening; and for five miles the ground 
was thickly strewed with mianglcd bodies, and the 
river E»k looked as if it bad been turned into blood. 
Some tried to save themselves from death by standing 
up to tbeir necks among tho rashes in the water; but 
many of them wero discovered, dragged out, and 
butchered. The number of those slain iu the Scottish 
army has been differently estimated—some saying 
10,000, others, 13,000; very few were spared and taken 
prisoners; altogether, not more thau 1,500, The 
Scotch artillery, baggage, camp, and many standards of 
colours, were also taken by the victors. Tho loss of the 
English was comparatively trifling; for tho fearful 
massacre took place not so much in tho fight as in tho 
pursuit. 

Thus coded the famous battle of Pinkie^thc greatest 
defeat that Scotland bad suffered since tlio fatal con¬ 
flict at Floddcn Field. It was fought on Saturday, the 
lOtli of September, 1547—day that was long after¬ 
wards remembered by the Scots as tho lUack Saturday. 

After the battle, the Englbh occupied Leith, which 
was burned ; and, in other quarters, several castlos were 
captured, and the country ravaged in tho most cruel 
manner. These barbarities were put a stop to hy the 
information Somerset received, that Iiis younger 
brother was conspiring to overtlirow his authority. 
On the 18th of Septimbcr, therefore, ho orderc’d liis 
army to commence its march back to England. Thus 
bis great success in Scotland w.is not followed up; and 
the only result of this shocking sacrifice of human life, i 
was to incenso the Scots still further against the j 
English, and to destroy all hopes of tho marriage be¬ 
tween the young King of England and tho Scottish 
Princess Mary—to bring about which, the campaign 
had been entered upon. Even those of tho Scots who 
were inclined to think an allianoo with Engiand would 
be an advantage, objected to having that alliance forced 
upon them. Tho Earl of Huntley said it was nob that 
lie disliked tho match, but that he bated the manner of 
wooing. To protect themselves against the furtlier at¬ 
tempts of the English, the Scots very naturally entered 
into a closer friendship with France^ and sent the 
young Prinoess Mary for safety to the court of the 
French king, where she was, in August, 1548, be¬ 
trothed to the dauphiu, the son of the then King of 
France, Henry II.; Francis I. having died on the Slst 
of Maroli. 

On the proteotor’e return to England, he summoned 
a parliament, which met on the 4th of Hovember, and 
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sat till the 24th of December. It passed tba Act for 
the Repeal of certain Acts conoeming Treason^ 
Felonies, &o.—a piece of legislation which abolished 
the act giving to the king's proclamation the same . 
power as a law; that of the Six Articles, or the filoody 
Statute; and all tho harsh enactments on the snt^ect 
of treason. Unhappily, the cruel, unjust law which 
condemned heretics to death by fire was still retained. 
Other useful laws wero passed, and also one which was 
both useful and merciless. It was called “ An Act for 
the Punishment of Vagabonds, and for the Relief of the 
Poor and Impotent Persons.” When tho monasteries 
wore put down, feoblo old people and beggars were left 
without any means of support. They had been fed 
daily by the monks; and, in tho latter years of tho 
reign of Henry VI11., they bwarmed about the country, 
starving or thieving, and became a terrible nuisance. 
Tho new law declared, that all tho helpless and aged 
poor should have bouses provided for them at tho ex¬ 
pense of the parish in which they wero bom, or where 
they had lived for the last three years—a humane pro¬ 
vision, accompanied with others that were both cruel 
and tyrannical. AIL persons who loitered about the 
country, and had no honest means of getting a liveli¬ 
hood, were to be branded on the breast with a hot iron 
as vagabonds, and condemned for two years to bo the 
alai^ca of the person who informed against them. 
Their masters wero not required to give them any 
better food than bread and w.iter; and, if they would 
not work, wero allowed to lioat or chain them up like 
dogs. Should any poor wretch run away from this 
severity, he was to be burnt on tho forehead, and con¬ 
demned to be a slavo for tho whole of his life. If he 
ran away a second time, he was to be put to death. 

Since the death of Henry, Cranmer, being enabled to 
act moro in accordance with his own views, took some 
decided steps in tho cause of the Reformation. He 
was supported by tho protector Somerset; the young 
king himself was favourable to the Protestant doctrines; 
and several of tho hidiopa wished the Reformation to 
bo fairly completed : but Cranmer was a prudent man. 

Ho saw the danger of gre<at and sadden changes, and 
resolved to proceed hy degrees, and to explain the 
reasons for every advance so fully, that he hoped to 
convince the nation of the justness of it, and to pre> 
vent that dangerous opposition which might otherwiia 
be expected. 

Acting in unison with the council, the arebbiehop 
began by appointing visitors to all the diooeees in Eng¬ 
land, like those which hod been nominated by Cromwell 
in the last reign. The duty of those visiton was to 
enforce the Protestant doctrinesi, and examine any 
clergyman, or even bishop, upon the points of bis 
belief. To prevent Che oleigy from preaching the doo- 
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trines of tlie Homan cliurcb, a book of homilies, or 
* uermonF, was written, and given them to read in their 
ptifpits. From this arose the pronent practice of the 
reading thoir sermons; before that time dis¬ 
courses from the pulpit wero generally delivered ex¬ 
temporaneously— that i^, tiny were composed and 
spoken at tho moment, and not delivered from a 
written paper* In these liomilies the peoplo wero 
taught to disregard the supers!itiuus of the church of 
Home; to depend, instead, on the sufferings of the 
Saviour; and to leail their lives according to tho rulua 
of the Gospel, 

Tho visitors were also to sec that a copy of the Bible 
was placed in every churclj; for alHiough Henry had 
recommeiidi'd this to be done, the prie^-ts, who wore 
attached to f In* ancient form of religion, had iiegkded 
to do it. They resolved tliat tlicir parishioners should 
not read the Bible if they eonhl help it; but they could 
help it no longer, and were obliged to buhmit. Besides 
the Bible, a paraphras<s of tlie Nc^w Testament, by a 
famous Duty'll sclndar, iniim d Erasmus was placwl in 
the churchO", to enable the j^eoplo to understand the 
Rcripture«* Hircctious were uImi given fi>r a stricter 
ubscrvaiico of tlie Sunday: it was expliimd to the 
people, that it was not siifficimt for them to hear 
in the morning, and llien sprnd tlio of the day in 
d^u^Jkenlle^s ami revelling, a'* was eonnnonly Israelised ; 
but that the whole of 1ho day should l>c occupied in 
acta of devotion or chat ify- Besides ih]% tho visitors 
were ordered to remove all idolatrous image^j out of 
the churches; and a great number of absiird-looking 
wooden saints were chopped to pieces, and burnt for 
firewood, 

Bonner, the Bishop of Loudon, and Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, stood out against tho visitors* Bonner 
said that he would obey tho injunctions if they were 
not contrary to the laws of God ; and Gardiner declared 
that ho would not have the homilies prcaclirri in his 
dii 0 sc; and that, if ho must either quit his bishapric 
or sin against his eouscience, hu resolved to choose the 
former. In coiiecqucnco of this, they were both com¬ 
mitted to the Fleet prison, and thus the- two greatest 
enemies of the Keformatiou were kept out of Iho way. 
This WAS but a mild form of persecution for those days; 
but btill it waa imprisonment for opinion’s sake; and 
abowtt that the Catholics were not the only people who 
perbocuted those who differed from them- 

Tho parliament broke up on tho 24th of Pecember, 
having parsed an net for tho liberation of state 
prisoners; under the provisions of which. Bishops 
Bonner and Gardiner weft* liberated on the 5th of 
Januaryt 1548* The latter bishop, however, was an 
active, troublesome man; and he offered so much oppo¬ 
sition to tho rt'formod religion, that many eompIainlB 


were mailo against him. Ho was accordingly summoned 
before tho council, and thero offered to asplain himBOlf 
openly in a sermon before the king. He was ordered 
to do BO at St, Paul's ICJross, on St* Peter's Bay, tho 
29th of June, 1549, On that occasion, he had tho 
caiidr>ur to approve of many of the changes that 
had boon made; but when he came to apeak of the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper, he contemled so 
strongly that the coneeerated bread was actually turned 
into the body of the Saviour, that a great disturbance 
took place; and the affair ended by his being, on tho 
30th, ngain sent to tho Tower, where ho remained dur¬ 
ing the rc&t of Edward’s reign. 

The prorogalion of parliament was till April, 1548, 
but it did not reassemble for more than twelve months, 
Cranmer, during that time, induced tho council to issue 
an order forbidding candles to bo carried about on 
Candlemas Day; ashes, on Ash Wednesday; or pal^ms, 
on Palm Hnnday- These, ho said, were superstitious 
cuhtoms, contrary to tho biinplicity and dignity of tho 
Chri-tian.rrligion* The people, ospoeially in the country, 
very much regretted this change. They loved the 
cheeirul bhows, and looked for them as holidays, Many 
cdlier gay ceremonies were put down, to tho grief of 
great numbers of ignorant people, who understood so 
little of the real nature of religion, that they thought 
going to church merely to pray to God, and bo in- 
fiiructcd in their duties towards Ifim, was a very dull 
affair- The elevation of the host, or consecrated wafer, 
was forhiflden. The host had been originally hold up 
to remind the people of Christ’s elevation and suffer¬ 
ings on tho cross; but it came at last to bo raised that 
it might ho worshipped. The council also decreed that 
the service of the church Ehould bo read in English; 
and Cranmor published an English catechism, for the 
instruction of tho people in the principles of their 
religion. 

A grrat part of the year 1548 waa occupied by petty 
wars in Scotland, in which the English got by no means 
the best of it. To relate all these littlo Ekirmishes and 
bieges is very tedious and uninstructive; for they are 
nearly all alike, Tho English ravaged tho borders of 
Scotland, and took some castles; while the Scots and 
French retook, and, in their turn, ravaged the northern 
counties of England, Thus many people were murdered 
and ruined; many a village loft a smoking heap of 
rubbish; and no one gained any advantage by it. 
Wars to resist an invader, or defend a nation’s freedom, 
are defensible and just;^but paltry, irritating, meaning¬ 
less wars, like that then carried on between England 
and Scotland, are infamous national crimes, Somerset^ 
who had begun the war os a means of enforcing the 
treaty of marriage between King Edward and Mary, 
certainly wished for peace, and offered to enter into a 
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ten years* truee i but, as the Soote would not oonsent 
to it unless he restored all the places taken from them 
by the Englieh, the proposal ended in nothing. 

The protector* Somersett tad for some time been 
much annoyed by the conduct of his brother, who had 
been made Baron Seymour and High-Admiral- The 
baron was a bold, ambitious, profligate, and reckless 
man, who wished to supplant his older brother's power. 
He was remarkably handsome % and within a very short 
time after the death of the lato king, had married his 
widow, the Lady Catharine Parr- Somerset and tho 
council were much offended at this match ; but tho ad¬ 
miral paid no attention to them. Ho had obtained 
great wealth and consideration by it, and also a familiar 
access to the young king, who^o affection, and that of 
those around him, ho endeavoured to win by making 
presents, and other means. His aim seems to have 
been tho ruin of his ]>rothcr, and tho aitainment of tlio 
chief power of the btato for himself. Ho represented, 
that formerly, during tho minority of a king, tho office 
of governor of his person liad always been kept separate 
from that of protector of tho kingdom, and that it 
ought to ho so now. His brolhcr held both those 
offices, and one of them, at least, Admiial Pcymoiir ro- 
solvod, if possible, to obtain fi>r hiniK lf. Hoincrsct and 
the council expostulated with him on Ids conduct: but 
ho treated their cxpobtulati^na with contempt; and it 
was not until they tbreatoned to send him to the Tower 
that ho submitted, and promihcd to givo up his tur¬ 
bulent practices. A hollow reconciliation then took 
place between the two brothers ; but it was not destined 
to last long. 

On tho 7th of September, 1518, the tpiocn-dowager, 
Catharine, the wife of Admiral Si ymour, died, aiter 
giving birth to a daughter, Sho had married her second 
husband for ambition, and her third for love; but sho 
had not been bnppy with either. She complained, on 
her death-bed, that tho admiral had ill-treated her; 
and no sooner was &ho laid in her grave than he turned 
his attention to tho Prince^ifl Elizabeth, afterward:> 
Queen Elisabeth, who was then a fair, cheerful, high- 
spirited girl, in her sixteenth year. The princess seems 
to havo been att^ichcd to him; and a soit of flirtation 
had been carried on between them oven during the lito 
of Catharine: indeed, so much so, that that lady was 
occasionally jealous of her daughter-in-law; and it 
aeemB not without some reason. 

Parliament met on the 8nd of January, 1549. Soon 
after the two houses assembled, tho young king— 
led to take that stop, no doubt, by the persuasions of 
Seymour—sent a letter to both houses, requesting that 
the admiral might be appointed his governor. Somerset 
was enraged at his brother's ambition; and taking ad- 
vantAgo of his advances to the king's sister, the pro¬ 


tector threatened that if be presumed to follow tho 
I^y Elizabeth, be should he sent to the Tower# The 
late king had declared, in bis will, that if either of his 
I daughters married without the^ consent of the council, 
they should he excluded from the succession to the 
crown. This was much against the admiral's wishes | 
for, in becoming the husband of the princess, ho looked 
forward to the possibility of some day being the husband 
of the English sovereign. As he could never expect to 
obtain tho consent of the council, and os ho did not 
abandon his pursuit, it was rumoured that lio was en¬ 
deavouring to accompliili hia design in a treasonablo 
manner; that ho intended to seize the young king and 
carry him away to hia castle in Denbighshire; that ha 
had brought over many nobles to his purpose; and hod 
surrounded himself with so largo a number of followers, 
that he could raise an army of 10,000 men. Seymour 
met these rumours against himself by accusing his 
brother of endeavoming to enslave tho nation, and of 
engaging foreign troops to put down its libcrlles, and 
to make himself master of everything. Whilst the dis¬ 
pute between tho two brothers was at its Leight, Shar- 
ington, the Master of the Mint in Bristol, was arrested 
on a charge of clipping the coin of the realm. The ad- 
miia), who w*as in Bliarington's debt ^'3,000—a debt 
from which lie would havo been liberated by his 
creditor’s conviction—nevertheless defended him. But 
tho prisoner, to save his owu life, impeached Seymour, 
i whom ho chargeil with employ iug him to coin money, 
ill nnler that ho might raise an aimy, carry off tho king, 
and change the government- In consequence, Seymour 
was arrested on tho Ifith of January, 1519, on a charge 
of higli treason, and sent to the Tower. 

The proceedings against the admiral were irregular. 
Thirty-three articles wero drawn up; and he was several 
times privately examined by deputations from tho 
council, and urged to make a confession of his guilt, 
and submit to the mercy of the protector and his 
colleague-^. He protested that ho had committed no 
treason; refused to answer question*; put for tho pur¬ 
pose of criminating him; and demanded a fair and open 
trial by his poors. On tho 83rd of February, the 
council wont in a body to the Tower, but failed in 
making any impression on the prisoner. The council 
then proceeded to tho king, and requested that a bill of 
attainder might be presented to parliament, Edward, 
under the advioo of Somcraet—who professed that 
was a sorrowful business to him,*’ but ‘‘he must pr^er 
hia majesty’s safety " to any regard for those of hia own 
blood—gave bis consent; and tho thirty-three articles 
wero made tho basis of tho measure. Seymour again 
demanded to bo brought face to face with his accuser, 
but the demand was refused; the Lords examined wit¬ 
nesses in support of the cbargeiV and then passed the 
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bill. The ConunonK^ when it camo before them, ob¬ 
jected to condemn a man in bi^ absence, aud unheard; 
but after the witnesses who had been examined in tho 
upper house (chirfly members of that Ijouso), had fjiven 
their evidence, tho bill was passed—not unaaiiiiously, 
but with a very trivial minority,—On tho 5th of Slarch, 
the royal assent was given; and on the 20tL, the am¬ 
bitious admiral, tho undo of Lis povereigii, and the 
favoured lover of the Prinress Kli^aboUi, was led to a 
BcafiTold upon Tower Hill, and publtdy beheaded. IIo 
was attended, in his moments, by the eccentric 
preacher and sturdy reformer, Bialiop Latimer; and 
died courageomly, protesting to tho last that ho had 
never meant any treason against tho king or kingdom. 

Tho parliament wluch condemned JSrymour to tho 
scaffold, made another blow at tho existence of tho 


Catholic r^igion in England by permitting the clergy 
to marry, the same as other people, instead of con¬ 
demning them to live a single, solitary life, as tliey long 
had done. It was justly said, by the supporters of 
this measure, that tho priests mentioned in the Old 
Tcbtamrnt were not only married, but that the sacred 
office dcaci‘ndod by inhoritanco from father to son; 
while, in the New Testament, marriage waa declared 
honourable In every one; and that to be tho hubbaad 
of but one wife, was reckoned as on© of the qualifica- 
tionri of hUhopHand deacons. Other reasonable changes 
were made ; most of the peculiar doctrines and prac¬ 
tices of the Catholic chur<^hcs were abolislied; and that 
gigantic rcvohitlmi, so famous under the name of tho 
lieformation, was almost comph to. 
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N the summer of 1540, insurrections among the 
populace hroko out in many counties of Eng- 
. laud; and a eiy was rai^rd agaiml the Refar- 
mat ion, agItill^t tho uftc of tho new chuich 
fiorvice, and against the gehtr^^ 

There is an old proverb which *‘^ays, where there is 
smoke there is fire;” and, in the ^amc way, wo may 
say, that where there arc in^surrcctions flicrc is generally 
a Buhstantial grievance. The people wt re in a state of 
great poverty: the price of food had risen; while the 
price of labour remained the same, or even sank lower 
than it had been ; for so much ground was turned from ; 
arable to pasture, that a number of labourers Were 
thrown out of employment. The Engli.^ih people knew 
very little about manuraetrircs, which were not much , 
followed among them; and as hands were couhtantly 
increasing, while cmploymeat fur them was at a sbitid- 
Btill, there was of course a great deal of misery. All 
these evils were greatly increased by the depreciation of 
the coinage during the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VlII.; and although tho act for th^ punishment 
of vagabonds, and the relief of tho poor, had a good 
effect os far as tlie helpless and aged woro concerned, 
who were relieved by^their parishce, it was so harsh 
with respect to the v?anderers, that it increased the dis¬ 
content during the two years it remaiued on the statute- 
book. Besides this, people’s minds were In a state of 
great excitement: they did not understand the many 
rapid changes which had been made in their religion ; 


eome few were violently iix favour of the new doctrines; 
but the majority loved tho tdd religion, and regretted 
not only the Buppro^sion of tho monks, but also the 
holidayE^, shows, and ceremonies they had lieeo deprived 
of. This exciteincnt on the subject of religion had also 
the effect of unM'ttling men's minds, and preventing 
Hicoi from (|idctly following their usual occupations. 

Tho protector, Somerset, loved popularity; and 
although he had acted ao cruelly towards hia own 
brother, he was generally kind to tho people. A com- 
phinit had long been made by them that gentlemen had 
railed round tho commons and waste lands, and con- 
Vi rted to their own private uses what had been meant 
for tho general benefit of all. Pitying tho svifforings of 
the people, and wishing to obtain their love, Somerset 
a proclamation ** against eneloburce, and taking- 
in of fields aud commons that weio accustomed to lio 
opLii for the behoof of the inhabitants dwelling near to 
the tame ” Commi>sioiiers were also appointed, and 
sent about the country, to hear and decide all causea 
concerning tuch enclosures, lubtead of pacifying tho 
people, this only added to tho mischief; for they were 
encouraged by the proclamation to take the matter into 
their own hands; and mobs of ignorant^ riotous men set 
to work to break down {he fences and hedges of gentle¬ 
men’s estatrs, to kill the deer in their parks, and commit 
many other outrages. 

These potty riots were soon followed by open rebellion. 
Historiaoe differ as to the county in which the insurrcc- 
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ilona first took place; but, in a rcry short time, the 
people were in arms over more than half England. At 
first, complaints against the gentry and the enclosures 
onl^ were made; 'but, in Devfinsbire, a cry arose for the 
restoration of the ancient religion. Humphrey Arundel, 
a gentleman, and governor of St. Michael's Mount, was 
the leader of Iho insurgents; and they had a number of 
Catholic priests also for their captains. On the 20th of 
June (Whit-Monday), these Hevonshiro rebels rose to 
the number of 10,000 men, and formed themselvpa into 
a regular army. ].onl Russell was sent against them; 
but, as his troops were too few to risk any encounfer, lie 
kept at some distance, and sent word to know whtti 
were their complaints, which he promised to lay before 
the government. Arundel and the rebels drew up their 
demands in writing: the chief of ilicm were, that tho 
statute of the Six Articles should bo restored ; tliiit the 
mass should be said in Latin ; that the host should be 
hold up, and those who refused to worship it, punidicd 
as heretics ; that im.iges should be set up again ; that 
the Bible should no longer be permitted to be rcuil by 
the people; that holy bicad, holy water, holy candles 
holy palms, and holy aslics sliuidd be again used; and 
that half of the abbey land'* should be restored to the 
church. It is obvious that the priests were at the 
bottom of this insurrection ; tiD<l their itiflucnee over 
the people is evident from the nature of tlio demands. 

Cranmer wrote a long letter in reply tn tho insur¬ 
gents; and a message was sent to titem by the young 
Icing, commanding tliem to disperse immediately, and 
granting his pardon to all who should do so. But the 
men of Devonshire were too much exeited to submit so 
quietly; aud they marched towards Exeter, carrying 
before them cro-sses, banners, holy water, caQdlestick>;, 
the consecrated host, and other things used in the 
ceremonies of the Roman church. The people of 
Exeter shut their gates, and refused to admit the 
rebels, who were so much enraged, that, on tho 2nd of 
July, they laid siege to the city. The inliabiUnts 
were reduced to great distress; but the besiegers were 
foiled in their attempt. After five weeks of delay, the 
town was saved by the king's troops, and tho rebels 
attacked and defeated. Numbers were slain in tho 
encounter, and a great many taken prisoners. Amongst 
tho latter was Humphrey Arundel, their leader, who 
was sent to London, and there executed. Many of the 
captives were hanged on tho spot without any trial; 
and the vicar of St. Thomas, a sort of captain among 
them, was snsponded by tho neck, on tho top of his 
own steeple, dressed as a Romish piAest, with his beads 
hanging at his girdle. About 4,000 of these poor 
ignorant wretobes perished either in the fight or by the 
hands of the executioner; and thus the insurrection in 
Devonshke was put down* 


The rebellion in many other parts of tho countiy 
was extinguished without much bloodshed; but that is 
Norfolk was very formidable. It broke out iu July, 
and was headed by a tanner, named Robert Ket, who,* 
in a short time, collected no less than 16,000 men 
around him. Ho exercised great authority amongst 
tliom, and sunvmoned those who had committed any 
offence to take their trial. On tbeso occasions he sat 
beneath the broad branches of a noble old oak-tree, 
which stood on Monshold Hill, near Norwich. This 
ti'cc, from its being tho placo where justico was 
administered, oblaioed tho naino of tho Tree of 
Reformation, The rebel orators addressed the people 
from beneath its i«hade«; and tho mayor of Norwich 
and other persons were also permitted to speak from it, 
and urge tliem to give up their foolish enterprise, and 
go ])oaceably home. 

As the protector, Somerset, did not at first interfere, 
llie rebels becaino very bold. They demanded that 
there should bo no gentlemen at all; and proceeded to 
rob tho wcaltliy houses and paths in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Tliey not only killed all the deer they could 
find, but drove away herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, and 
immense quantilies of poultry, with which they made 
IhembcIvcB merry in their camp. At length a herald 
came from tho king, aud standing before the Tree of 
Reformation, proclaimed tho royal pardon to all that 
would disperse to their homes; hut threatening death 
to those who refused to do so. The rioters told the 
licrald to go about his lmslnP'tf,for they did not require 
any pardon. Tho M.irquU of Northampton, with a 
small army, was then sent against them. Taking up his 
(piartcrs ill Norwich, he drove atl the rebels out of the 
town; but the next day they came baek,.and returned 
the ciimplimenl by driving him out, and setting 
Norwich on fire. The action was a tierce one; many 
of the royal troops were slain, and Lord Sheffield 
amongst them. Tho beaten marquis hurried hack to 
London ; and then tho Earl of Warwick, a very brave 
and skilful soldier, was scut against the rebels with an 
army of 0,000 men. After several skirmishes, Warwick, 
on the 27 th of August, made a fierce attack on them in 
a valley called Dussingdalo, and routed them utterly. 
Ket and the rebels took to their heels; hut they were 
pursued by tho horsemen for more than three miles, 
and massacred in heaps. Tho roads were coveted with 
the corpses of these unhappy men, and it was caloulated 
that as many as 3,500 of them perished. Ket waa 
found, the next day, hid in a barn; and being tried 
and condemned os a traitor, be was han|;ed in ebaina 
on tlio top of Norwich CasHe. His brother also shared 
his fate; and nine of tho other leaden were hanged on 
the nine branches of tho Tree of Reformation. The 
rebels in Yorkshire were so disoonraged by this sad 
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ending' of tbo insuncction at Norfolk, that they 
. Bccoptc'd tlio royal pardua aod dispersed. Tims, after a 
fearful Kiorifice of human life, the rebellion was 
extinguished, and peace restored. 

These troubles in England bad drawn the Duke of 
Somerset’s attention away from Scotland j indeed, tlicrc 
was DO longer any reason for carrying on bobtjlities 
against that country, now that the young Princebb 
Mary was safely lodged in the court of h'l auce. The 
French king had aibu taken advantage of the diblurbcd 
state of the English, and endeavoured to recover 
Boulogne. Somerset wished to enter into an alliance 
with tho Emperor of Germany; but Charles declined 
an alliance widt licrctics, and the protector was then 
anxious to make peace with both France and Scotland, 
finding ho could not collect a sufficient force to Oirry 
on tho war with Micccns, tho Scotch having recovered 
many of their blrong places, including Ifaddington, 
which had been taken by Lord Grey do Wilton in 
1548. To make peace was the wiscbt thing the 
protector could do; but that sUp was violently oppobcd 
by the members of the council. 

A coiis{^racy Imd been formed in that body against 
tho protector, wlu), since he had risen to tlio lofty 
situation which he occupied, had been extremely 
arrogani, aud paid no attention to the opinion of his 
colleagues. All tho councillnrs who were net entirely 
devoted to his service were buro to lie neglected j 
while whoever opposed him was treated with anger and 
contempt. This conduct made him many enemies, who 
were secrotly headed hy the Earl of Warwick, a clever 
and ambitious man, who wished to ruin Somerbct and 
obtain his place. Tho protector had been buildiag a 
magnificent palace in the Strand, upon the ground on 
which Somerset House now stands; and, to complete 
it, he had palled down several churches merely fur the 
aako of tho materials. Many of the sacred monuments 
in tbe»e churches were broken to pieces, and the bones 
of tho dead treated with disrespeot. This incteabed the 
envy and bitter feeling against him, aud his ruin was 
determined upon. 

Accordingly, tho Earl of Warwick, an<l some other 
members of tho council, met, towards the end of 
September, at Ely Place, in London, and nprcsental i 
Somerset os the cause of every public misfortune that 
bad lately occurred. They wrote letters to the chief 
nobility and gentry in England, informing them of 
theie intentions against him, and desiring their 
^distancu; they also sent for tho Lord Mayor and 
aldermen of. Loudon, and for the lieutenant of the 
Tower, and enjoined them to obey their commands, 
without paying attention to any contrary orders that 
might he given by the duke. The mayor, the oldetmen, 
tlw eilizcns of London, and the lieutenant of the Tower 


alt deserted tho cause of the protestor, and promised 
obedience to tho council. 

When tho nows of these proceedings reached Somer- 
set, he issued a proclamation on tho let of October, 
calling upon all tho king’s subjects to repair, armed, 
to Hampton Court, where Edward tho.i resided, to 
defend him, aud liib most entirely beloved ruler, the lord 
protector,” from a dangerous conspiracy. This appeal 
met with no response. On the 6th of October, tho pro* 
lector removed the young king to Windsor Castle, 
where, for a few days, ho maintained his power. But 
Lib enemies were too strong for him. Finding resist* 
ance u'-elcbS, on the 12th of October he consented that 
his Iiuubehold bhould be broken up. Ou the 1.1th ho 
was arrested, and tho letters patent appoiutiug him 
protector aud governor of the king’s person, were re¬ 
voked ; and on tho 14th he was brought to London, 
aud imjirifoiiod iu the Tower, where be remained till 
Fobniiiry 6th, 1550, when, his estates licing partly con¬ 
fiscated, and a finu of jL’10,U()0 imposed, he was released. 
The king forgave him the fine; and, soon after, be 
again became one, though not tho most prominent, of 
lus majesty’s councillors. 

Somerset in piisou, the Earl of Warwick hccamo the 
chief man in the btale, very much to the joy of the 
Catholics, who hoped that tho ancient religion would 
bo restored. Tint Warwick eared nothing at all for re¬ 
ligion, either of one kind or the other; and finding 
that the young king was strongly attached to the 
Prutoblant doctrines, he embraced them himself; and 
thuugh he was suppused rather to favour tho Catholics 
in his licurt, became, apparently, as zealous a Protes¬ 
tant us any one in tho kingdom. On the 4tb of No* 
ember, 1549, the parliament again met, when the act by 
which beggars and vagabonds were permitted to be seized 
and bold for slaves, was repealed, because it was found too 
severe to be put into practice. Acts were also passed 
to prevent unlawful assemblies of the people; and—^the 
late inbiirrcctioDB having been greatly promoted by 
some mischievuus and impudent prediction that there 
should soon he no king in England, and that all tbs 
nobility and gentry would be dostroyod—to forbid pre- 
teuded prophecies respecting the king or bis council. 
Foreign affairs also culled for tho attention of Warwick, 
lie and tho council had violently opposed Somerset 
when he wished to conclude a peace with France; but 
they soon found themselves in exactly the same diffi¬ 
culties that bad puzzled the late protector. Though 
the iiiburrection had been put down, the people were 
still (lisconteutod, and the treasury was empty. 
Warwick and the council, therefore, agreed to sell 
Boulogne to the French king for 4(K^OOO crowns, and 
to abandon a claim for tribute which they had upon 
that monarch. Scotland, also, was included in this 
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treaty; and peace was made, chiefly because all parties 
were too poor to go to war. 

Meantime the work of reformation in the church 
proceeded favourably; but it*is very sad to reflect that 
the Protestants were tainted with that intolerant and 
persecutiDg spirit which had disgraced the church of 
Some. Some persons in London were accused of hold¬ 
ing heretical opinions, because they had said that a re¬ 
generate man (that is, one boru anew by graco to a 
Christian life) could not sin, and' that the body of 
Christ was not born of the Virgin Mary, but that the 
ttmrd of Ood was made flesh. Tliis notion seems as 
barmlesB as it is unintelligible; but the council did not 
think so. Those who held it were arrested; but as 
they consented to abjure tlioir opinions, they were dis¬ 
missed. Shortly afterwards, a young woman named 
Joan Bocher, and commonly called the Maid of Kent, 
was.arrested for holding tbo same heresy. Joan was a 
young woman of some education, and exceedingly 
zealous on behalf of the strange doctrine she enter¬ 
tained : she was arrested in 1549; and as neither argu¬ 
ments nor threats had any eifect upon her, she was 
condemned to bo burnt to dcatii at tlie stake, as an in¬ 
corrigible heretic. The execution of tlie sentence was 
delayed a year, in Lopes of her conversion ; but as she 
remained firm in her belief, on tbc 27th of April, 1550, 
the council issued a warrant to the Lord Chancellor, 
directing him to make out a writ to the sheriff of 
London for her execution, which took place on the 2n(l 
of May. Foxe, in his Hoofr of J/wrfyj's, states, that tlie 
delay in the execution of Joan was on arcouut of tlic 
comp88»ionato scruples of Edward, who, was extremely 
reluctant to sign the warrant, though repeatedly pressed 
to do so by Cranmer. At last his majesty complied, 
saying, " with tears, to tho archbishop, ‘ If I do wrong, 
since I do it by your authority, you must luiswer for it 
to God.’” The minutes of the council, bro\iglit to 
light since Foxe’s time, prove that there is no founda¬ 
tion for this statement. It is very probable, liowever, 
Cranmer approved of the burning of Joau, though he 
was not present at the council on the 27 th of April; 
and does not appear to have interfered on the subject. 

At the period of tho cruel martyrdom of Joan 
Bocher, a Dutch surgeon, named George von Paris, 
who had been living in London, was burnt in Smith- 
field for saying that Jesus was not the Son of God. 
Paris appeari to have been a crazy enthusiast; for he 
not only seemed to despise the horrible torture to which 
he bad been oondemned, but ev^ hugged and caressed 
the burning faggots which were consuming him. 

Although the nation, generally, received the Protes¬ 
tant religion, there was one person of high rank who 
refused to conform to it. This was the Frinoess Mary, 
tbo king’s eldest sister. In the beginning of Edward’s 
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reign, she had written to the protector, that It wai 
proper no further changes should be ipado in r^tgion 
until her brother was of age. Somerset, in reply, said 
he believed some mischievous person had set her on to' 
write that letter, and implored her not to " esteem tme 
religion and the knowledge of the Scriptures to be new- 
fangledncsB and* fantasy,” but to examine the rabjeot 
fairly, and without prejudice. This answer bad no 
effect on the princess; and she continued steadily at¬ 
tached to ‘tho Homan form of religion. At last, the 
council sent her word that they could not permit mass 
to be performed, even in her own private chapeL 
Mary resented titia interference, and wished to leave 
tho country, and take refugo in tho court of her cousin, 
the Catholic Emporur of Germany; but the council 
sent a fled to sea, to prevent her escape; thongh, if 
bho had gone, and never come back, it would ha\’o been 
a great blessing for England. 

In the ])uccml>cr of 1550, two of Mary’s chaplains 
were indicted fur prrforming mnss; and, on tbo 16th 
of March, 1551, the piinecss appeared before the council 
and liur brother, tho king, who were unable^ to shake 
her faith in tbo doctrines of the ancient religion. On 
he 19tli of March, the emperor’s ambassador sent a 
message to the council, from his master, to the effect 
that, it tho Princess Maiy wero interfered with on the 
subject of religion, ho sliould declare war against Eng- 
and. This message, .as the country was not prepared 
for war, led to a temporary suspension of proceedings 
against Mary's huit'^chold; and a misbion was scot to 
tlie emperor to remonstrate against his Jnterfcrcnco in 
the internal ennccriis of Eugl.ind. But lil)crty of con- 
scieiico wa- not lung permitted to tlie princcbs. Again 
the ofticeri of her houw.hold were commanded to pre¬ 
vent tile UbO of the Homan Liturgy in her family; and, 
on refusing to do so, they wero sent to tbo Tower. 
Several inoinbers of the council (in August) visited the 
princchb, to reason with lur ou religion; but they were 
unable to'inako the kast impression. She told them 
that when tho king came to be of age, so that he could 
order tlicbo tliiug't f<*r himself, she would obey bis 
commands in religion; for though bo—^good, sweet 
king—had more knowledge than any of his years, yet 
he was not a fit judge in religioiH matters; for if ships 
were to bo scut to sea, or any matter of policy to be 
determined, they would not think him fit for it ;• much 
less could he bo able to rcsolvo points of divinity. As 
for her chaplains, if they would say no mass, she could 
hear none; and for her servants, she know they all 
desired to hear mass. Her chaplains might do as they 
would; it was but a short•ifisprisonment: but, for the 
new service, it should never be said in her house; and 
if any were forced to say it, she would no longer re¬ 
main : and so things eontinued. 
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Though Somerset, after hia release -from prison in 
. February, 1550^ was a very insignificant person, in 
comparison with what ho had been, he still enjoyed 
favour at the hands of his nephew; and, before March 
expired, ho was made a lord of the bcd-chamber. llo 
had also been so far reconciled to Warwick, that, in 
June, one of his daughters, Lady Anng Seymour, was 
married to Lord Lisle, the carl’s cldet>t son. Much of his 
formor grandeur was also regained; for, in the follow¬ 
ing December, whilst Warwick and other noblps were 
permitted to have only fifty guards, ho had 100 assigned 
him. Ill 1551, however, there were tjuarrols between 
the retainers of flonicrfiot and tlioso of Warwick; and 
Bome of the former were sent to the Tower. Peace 
again prevailed for a time; and on tho lUh of October, 
Percy, Duke of Northumbciland, having died without 
heirs, his title and csbitcs were conferred on Warwick, 
who will hereafter bo called by this title. A few days 
after this accession of rank uiid wcallli to his enemy— 
on the 16th of October—Somerset was a second time 
arrested, and scut to the Tower, on a charge of con¬ 
spiracy and high treason. Ho was charged, on tho 
authority ol »Sir Thomas Palmer (who had acted as a 
spy on him), with having intended to seize the person 
of the king; to raiso an insurrection in the north of 
England; to attack the royal troops on a umster-day ; 
to seize the Tower; to raise a rebellion in London ; and 
to invito the Duke of Nortbumhcrland, with Ills friends, 
the Earls of Pembroke and Northampton, to a banquet, 
and there murder them. These charges, except the 
last, are generally supposed to have been got up against 
him, or, at the worst, to have been founded on some 
thoughtless expressions. As no proper record of the trial 
exists, it is impossible to say liow farlio was really guilty. 

On the Ist of December tho fallen duke was placed on 
his trial at Westminster Hall, before a jury of twenty- 
seven peers, amongst whom wero Nuitlmmbcrland, 
Pembroke, and Northampton—^thc very persons he was 
aoensed of designing to murder; so that they were both 
eomplainants and judges also. Somerset defended him¬ 
self BO well from the charges of treason that were brought 
against him, that he was acquitted on that head. He 
confessed, however, that he had spoken about murder¬ 
ing the Duke of Northumberland and tho rest; but 
that, on refleotion, be bad abandoned his wicked inten¬ 
tion ; and he begged their pardon for the malice he had 
home towards them. This was considered sufficient; 

‘ and, though acquitted as a traitor, he was oondemsed 
tp death as a felon. Tho unhappy duke was guilty of 
* offenfle in the Bight of God, in oontsmplating 
murder; but as ha hod nevtr.committed it, he had not 
broken the 1»W8 of man; and to sentence him to a 
violent and ignominious death, was a flagrant injiutioe. 
But, in those cruel timen the favourites and ministers 


j of kings played a desperate gamn in wbioh fkilure too 
often led to the soafibld. 

Northumberland had convinced Edward that bis 
uncle was guilty; and Hie young monarch made no 
effort to save tho life of his near relative. Indeed, he 
seems to have spent a more than usually merry Cbrist- 
maf>, while his mother’s brother lay in the Tower, wait¬ 
ing for the sad morning that should consign him to 
tho darkness of a blood-stained and dishonoured grave. 

On tlie 22iid of January, 1552, tho duko was led to 
the scaffold on Tower Hill, where an immeuBO crowd of 
people had assembled to see him die. SomerBet, who 
loved popularity, had always been kind, to tho poor; 
and now that he had fallen into such trouble, they 
implored blessings on him, and trusted that ho would 
receive tho royal pardon. He himself was composed, 
and Bccm*.d perfectly resigned to bis fate. After he 
had delivered a speech to the multitude, a great noise 
was Iteard, winch some said w’as like a violent storm, or 
an explosion of gunpowder Others thought it was 
like the tramp of a multitude of horsemen; but no¬ 
thing was to be seen. The people were alarmed, and 
Cl led, “Jcsii-i, save us!” while others, seeing a gentle¬ 
man, named Sir Antony Brown, riding towards the 
scaffold, shouted—“ Pardon! pardon is come t God 
save the king!” ’I'lie duko himself calmly told them 
they werQ mistaken, and continued his dying address, 
which ho thus concludedIf there be auy who 
hath been offended and injured by me, I most humbly 
require and ask him forgiveness; but especially 
Almighty God, whom, throughout all my life, 1 have 
most grievously offended; and all others, whosoever 
they be, that have offended me, I do, with my whole 
bcavt, forgive them. Now, I once again require you, 
dearly beloved in tho Lord, that you will keep your^ 
selves quiet and still, lest, through your tumult, you 
might trouble me. For, albeit the spirit he willing 
and ready, the flesh is frail and wavering; and through 
your quietness, 1 shall be much more composed. Above 
all, I desire you to bear me witness, that I die here in 
the faith of Jesus Christ; desiring you to help me 
with your prayers, that I may persevere constant in the 
same unto my end.” Having finished this address, and 
spent some time in prayer, he laid bis head upon the 
block, and, while be was uttering the name of Jesus, it 
was at ono blow struck from Lis body. Many of tho 
spectatora rushed forward, and dipped their handker- 
chie& in the blood, which they preserved as a saored 
relic. Though very far from being a blameless charao- 
ter, Somerset was, without doubt, uigustly put to 
death; and his memory was revered by the people. 
The wont act of bia life was the unnaturol pert he 
took in tbs death of hia own brother, Lord Admiral 
Seymour. Sir Thomas Axnndol, Sir Michael Stanhope^ 
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Sir Miles Partridge, and Sir Balph Vane, friends of the 
unfortunate-duke, vere condemned, as being shaMn in 
the ofFenoes imputed to him, and put to death. They 
all protested their innocence df any design either against 
the king, or the lives of any of the council; and Vane 
declared, that as often as Nortbumherland laid his bead 
upon bis pillow, ho would find it wet with their blood. 

The day after the execution of Somerset, the parlia¬ 
ment again met, and discovered some symptoms of a 
refnming love of justice and liberty. It passed an act 
for enforcing the Book of Common Prayer, as amended 
by a committee of bishops and divines; it altered the 
law against treason, and declared that no one should he 
convicted of that oRence, unless it was proved hy the 
oaths bf two witnesses confronted with the prisoner. It 
also made some regulations for the use of the poor, and 
for the stricter observance of fast-days and holidays: 
and confirmed the act of a former parliament, declaring 
ii lawful for priests to marry. 

This parliament, also, acted in a very resolute and 
manly way, in opposing an attempted tyranny of the 
Duke of Northumberland. Tunstal, the Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, though attached to the old religion, was much 
respected os a learned and pious man. He had always 
opposed all changes in the church; but submitted to 
them when they wore m.idc. His high character had 
protected him from any severity during the rule of the 
late Duke of iSomorset; hut when Northumberland 
gained the chief power of the state, Tuustal was sent to 
prison. Northumberland’s object was, to seize the 
revenues of the bishop; and, for this purpose, ho 
brought in a hill of attainder against tliat prolate, on a 
pretence that he bad possessed » guilty knowledge of 
the treasons charged against the Duke of Somerset. 
The House of Lords passed the unjust bill; only Arch¬ 
bishop Cranmer and one nobleman opposing it. But 
the Commons desired that the witnesses against Tunstal 
should be examined in his presence, and that he should 
be allowed to defend himself. This was merely an act 
of simple justice; Northumberland refused it, and 
then the Commons very properly rejected the bill of 
attainder. English parliaments, during tho »iga of 
Heaiy VIIL, bad been so base and grovelling, that the 
tyrannical Northumberland was astonished at the inde¬ 
pendent q)irit of this one; and dissolving it in disgust, 
resolved to call another. 

The duke exerted himself to the utmost to get a par¬ 
liament which would be merely the instrument of his 
amluUoD. He even induced the king, who knew no 
better, to send a oiroular letter to the sheriffs, oom- 
mandingthem, where the privy oouncU ** recommended 
men of learning and wisdom,** to see that ** their direo- 
tiona were regarded and followed^** and sixteen of his i 
oouxtien were expressly nominated and returned as the | 


** knights ** of eight eountiee. Hie parliamsiit tlrai 
elected was devoted to the views of ^orthomherlskd, ’ 
who induced it to suppress the bishopric of Durham, 
and turn it into a royal property, which he intended^ 
soon afterwards, to beg from the king. 

Edward was a lad of vety delicate health; and, In 
the spring of the y&r 1552, he had been attacked, fint 
by tho measles, and then hy the small-pox. From that 
time he had gradually declined; and in the beginning 
of 1553 lie was seized with a troublesome cough, which 
no medicines could cure. It was commonly suspected 
that some slow poison had been given to him; and the 
Duke of Northumberland was so much hated hy the 
people, that they said, in low whispers, lie was the 
would-ho aB<!a*)sia of their king. But the accusation 
was unjust; the hectic flush, the unnatural brightness 
of the eye, tho wasting form, and the precocious intellect 
of the young king, bettayed the presence of that curse 
of our climate—consumption. During his illness, Bishop 
Ridley preached before him, and spoke very eloquently 
of charity, and the duty of the great to he eminent In 
good works. Edward was touched with the sermon; 
and when it wa<) over, sent for tho bishop, and desired 
his opinion how he should do his doty on that point. 
Ridley took some time to consider; and, after con¬ 
sulting the Lord Mayor and aldermen of London, be 
suggested that the king should build three hospitals;— 
one for tlie recovery of those who wore ill or had met 
with accidents; another for the correction of wilfully- 
idlo and vicious people; and a third for the maintenance 
and education of poor orphan children. Edward joy¬ 
fully took the bishop’s advice; anif, without delaj; 
endowed Thomas’s Hospital for tho first. Bridewell 
for the second, and Christ’s rimrch, or tho Bluo-ooat 
School, as it is called, for the third. These three insti¬ 
tutions arc still in existence, and flourishing; though, 
it must he confessed, that the governors of the last— 
the Christ’s Chutch, or Blue-ooat School—^appear to 
have sadly forgotten for what class of boys it was in¬ 
tended. The benevolent Edward, languishing in illness, 
and feeling the slow but sure approach of death, wished 
not to descend to the grave before he had given to his 
country some benefits which should bless and cheer the 
friendless and suffering, even of unborn generations of his 
people. The death-smitten prince thought of the future 
orphans of the greatest city of England: he was himself 
an orphan, and had never known a mother’s love; for 
she bad died in the hour which gave him birth; and his 
sympathetio heart yearned to cast some stray flowers 
aerou their nigged, weary path of life, 'He wished to 
rescue them from that loifcly desolation of the s^rit 
which breeds despair^ and to anatdi them firom i^pno- 
nnoe, misery, and crime. So he raised a noble bid¬ 
ing, which should be at once a college and a home for the 
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orphans of LoTidon, Alas! liow little are tbe inten* 
, tioaa of Iho geDorous dead respected: the school and 
home, hiiilt for the orphans, have been usurped, to a 
‘large extent, by the bona of wealthy tradesmen and 
retired citizens I The youthful king had, before his 
illness, taken an intorest in the education of youth. 
Between 1551 and 1553 bo founded twelve grammar 
schools, in twelve of tho most important cities and 
towns of that day. These institutions still exist, and 
are known as King Kdward’s Schools. 

Tho ambitious Duke of Northumberland resolved to 
profit by llie illness and expected ilcath of Kdwaiil; 
and to forward his puri>osc, he was coubtantly about the 
king^H person; and endeavoured, by every kindness and 
attciition, to win his aflTc'ction. Ifo had lately married 
his fourth son, Dord (inildfoid Dudley, to tlie beautiful 
and accomplished fjady Jane Grey; and, by this alii- 
aucc, ho lioped (o place his family upon tho throne of 
England ; that lady bring of royal dr&cent, 

Tho Princes'* Mary, sister of Henry VI [1., was first 
married to Lmiis XIl., King of Frauur; and, after Jus 
death, to her liautlsoino and chivalrous lover, Uhailcs 
Brandon, Duko of Suffolk. She left two children, both 
daughters; the cldt^-t of whom was married to the 
Marquis of Dorset, and she mid lier hud)aud became 
Duko and DucIicps of Suffolk. Lady Jane Grey was 
their daiighlcr, .'iiul consequently great-grand-daiightcr 
to Henry VII, Tims, after the Princes'-cs '\Iary and 
Elizabeth, and the daughter f»f Margaret Tudor, the 
widow of James VIL of SeutLand, tlio Lady .lane would 
ha VO the right of succeeding to the crown. She was, it 
will be seen, a liwcal desctndanf from Henry VJL ; but 
the Princess Mary, the Princest Elizabeth, and Mary 
Queen of Scots^, stood btfore her in tho lino of suc- 
ccbsion. 

NorthnndK.rlaud, after manyiiig his bon to the Lady 
Jane, sought to induce tho dying King Edward to settle 
the crown upon that lady. He drew a terrible picture 
to tho feeble and siibceptiblc yurmg monarch, of the 
dangers to which the Protestant religion would ho ex¬ 
posed, and the persecutions tu which the reformers 
would he subjected, if the l^rineoss Mary, an avowed 
papist, became eovercign of ICngland. He reminded 
him, that both she and her sister Elizabeth had l>ecn 
declared illegitimate by act^ of parliament, which had 
never been repealed; and that, as it would seem in¬ 
sulting and irregular to pass by one and not the 
other, on that account, the better and safer way would 
be, to exclude them both from royalty, and to declare his 
couBin, the P^titesvtant T^ady Jane, m his successor. As 
to the Queen of facets, he syd sbo was excluded by the 
late kiug^s will, and being an alien, had lost all right of 
inheritance to the regal power of England; not to 
(Bcnttoui that as sbo was betrothed to the dauphin of 


France, she would make England merely a province of 
that apuntry. 

Edward was convinced by ibis reaeoning, and himself 
wrote out a rough draft df the legal inetniment neces¬ 
sary for the purpose* Sir Edward Montague, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, two other judges, and 
tho attorney and nolicitor-gcneral, were summoned to 
the conucih The minutes of the intended deed being 
read, the king desired them to draw it up in a proper 
legal form. Tlio judges were astonibhed, hesitated to 
obey, and desired time for consideration* An act of 
parliament already exUtod which bottled the succession; 
and they said, unless that act were repealed, no deed, 
such as tho king wished, would have any power. 

After I laving coufeuUcd together for some day^, Mon¬ 
tague and tho judges returned, and said, that upon 
examining the fetatutes, they found that such a deed 
would not only be entirely uselobs, but that it would 
subject tho judges who drew it, and every member of 
tlio council who signed it, to tho risk of being proceeded 
against as traitors. Tliey added, tliat the only proper 
way of changing the Miecession, and giving a lawful 
Kiuctirm to the now settlement, wai* by summoning a 
parliament, and obtaining tho consent of that assembly. 
Tho king was still resolute; and Ncrthumborland, 
igishiug into the room where the judges were, flew into 
a violent passion; called Montague a traitor, and said 
that ho wa^ ready to fight any man in so just a cause as 
that of Lady Janets sticce&'>iou. In the end, the judges 
were bitlHed into drawing up the deed, the king telling 
them that he intended to have it confirmed by Iho par¬ 
liament as soon as it t, agreeing to give them a 
warrant under tlio great seal to do it, and a pardon for 
ha^ing done it. After this, it wasi signed hy all the 
lords of tho council, and most of the judges. 

This d(.cd of settlement, or will, was signed on the 
2lHt of June, 1553; and early io the following month, 
it was <*vidcut that lidward was dying- When his phy-* 
sicians declared that they were unable to save him, he 
was coiifidcd to tho care of au ignorant woman, who 
undertook to restore him to health* As might have 
born expected, he got worse under her treatment, and 
the fatal symptoms of his disease increased. He breathed 
and spoko with great diflScuIty; his pulse seemed 
scarcely to beat; his legs swelled; and his complexion 
became livid* The foolish old quack was then dis¬ 
missed, and the doctors recalled; but the time when 
medical skill could have saved him was past: be sank 
gradually, and expired at Greenwich on the 6th of July, 
1653, in the sixteenth year of his age*—He had reigned 
six years and a-half* 

An account of his last moments is very aflfecting. 
Just before his death, he prayed fervently that God 
would release him from thiii wretehed life; that il« 
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jirould biota the people of Eogland, praoerve the country 
from popery^ and maintain Hie true religion in the 
land. Then, after a pauee, he turned hie faco towards 
bio attendants, and said, Are ye so nigh ? I thought 
ye had been further off." Dr. Owen answered, We 
beard you opeaking to yourself j but what you taid, wo 
know not«’^ The patient sufferer smiled faintly, as he 
murmured, “ I was praying to God.” His last words 
were, ** I am faint;—Lord have mercy upon me, and 
take my spirit,” Sir Ifenry Sydney supported him in 
his arms; the poor lad rested his head on the bosom of 
the courtier, and sighed gently. For some momentn ho 
remained motionless. Sir Henry guesbcd what had 
occurred, and raised him tenderly- His buspicion was 
too truh; the silver cord was loosed; the howl was 
broken at tho fountain; the royal boy w'as dead. 

It is pleasant to speak of tho character of this good , 
young king; a virtuous mind being always a beautiful 
and improving thing to contemplate. Had Edward YI. 
lived till he became a man, he would, most likely, havo 
been one of the best of our English kings. His love of 
learning and his actual accomplibhmonts were won- 
derfiil. Some of bis Protestant admirer^} called him 
the wonder of his age; others named him their Josiah, 
or Edward the Saint; and others, again, tho phoeniv 
that rose from the ashes of his mother. He was ac-^ 
quainted with several languages, with tho general out- 
lines of science, and with tho state of his kingdom- 
He kept a journal, in which ho wrote an account of 
many of the events of his reign; and ho took notes, in I 
Greek, of all ho lieaid that interested him. His lovo 
for religion, and his zeal for the Protestant form of it, 
were remarkable: nor did he, like his father, constantly 
talk about religion, and act in forgetfulness or op¬ 
position to its precepts. He wab gentle and merciful; 
as his conduct, in so long refusing to sign the warrant 
for tho death of Boclier, will show. Ho was also honebt 
and prudent; careful to have hU debts paid; and 
anxious that his oeople should not be oppressed by 


heavy taxes. He certainly ought *to have shown more 
concern for the fate of his two uncles, each of whom he 
fiuffei^d to he executed on an itnjust charge. It would 
have been more in unison with tho natural tenderness of 
youth, if he had interfered to spare their lives; but 
when his uncle, Lord Admiral Seymour, was condemned, 
he was very yoitbg; and when the Duke of Somerset 
shared his fata, North uml>erland wickedly made the 
still youthful king, who trusted in his advisers wisdom 
and truth,'believe that the duke was a dangerous and 
guilty man. 

Gcueially, his disposition was mild, even to sweet¬ 
ness Ills affubility of inanncr endeared him to his 
people. He was commonly distingtiisbed by a gravity 
und quietnosH not ofton to bo found in one so young; 
but sometimes he would be both cheerful and playful, 
m tho following anecdote will show. On© yt. George’s 
Day, after lie bad returnrd from hearing divine scrvica, 
he suddenly said to the noblemen by whom he was sur¬ 
rounded, *‘My lords, T pray you, what saint is St* 
George, that we hero so honour him?” It scetna that 
none of these learned courtiers were able to ^givo any 
information upon the Bubjoci; and they looked at each 
other in a rather stupid sort of silence. Well they 
might do sol for a day was exprcBbly set apart in 
honour of tho memory of St. George; and these very 
noblemen had Jii^t come from a bcrvico instituted to 
keep alive a romcmbranco of him, and yet none of them 
knew who ho was, or wliethor Ihero was ever such a 
saint at all. At last, tlio treasurer answered, “If it 
plenso your majeriy, I never read in any history of Sf- 
trcorge, but only in where it is thus 

sef down; ‘St. George out with his bword, and ran the 
diagon throui>h with Iub spear,* ” At this odd descrip¬ 
tion the young king laughed so heartily,' that for some 
time ho was unable to speak; but on recovering his 
breath, be humoroiuriy inquired, “ I pray you, my lord, 
and what did he with his sword the while?” 


CHAPTEll LVI. 


Tim OF QUEEir MAllY, — AD. 1553 , 1554 . 


§ N order to get tho crown for Lady Jane Grey, 
the Duke of NorthumheTland concealed the 
death of Edward, and sent messogea to the 
Princesses Mary and Eli^^both to hasten 
them to court. His object was to make them 
prifoneri; but in this be was disappointed; for both 


the ladies were secretly informed of their brotlier’a 
death, and of the duko’s binister intentions*^ 

Alary, who was living at l-hnsdon, in Hertfordsliiie, 
had arrived within half a day’s journey of the court 
when she heard of this conspiracy against her, and 
hurried any to Framlingbam^ in Suffolk; from which 
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place eho could easily embark and escape to Klaudors, 
in cab6 of her bcin^ unable to obUin the crowns 
Kli/abetb, who waa also in Hertfordshire^ very wisely 
remained where she was. Though Mary had fled, it 
wa« not from fear, but for safety; and hlie immediately 
sent letters to the nobility and the principal gentlemen 
of tho country, commanding them to kelp her to obtain 
that crown which Lnd descended to her from her father. 
She also, on the 9th of July, wrote to tlio council, 
telling the members of that assembly lltab f^Tic was 
aware of her brother’s death, promi'-ing a pardon for 
their present conduct, and giving them directions for 
proclaiming her as queen. 

For two days the ambitious Duke of Northumberland 

and liis friends debated wlmf was br^-t to be done* (’)n 

the 8th of July, the duke siiminuncd the Loid Mayor, 

six aldermen, and many of the priucjpnl eitizcnc, and 

showing them the king’s will, by which Lady Jane (irey 

waa declared hia Micces&or, induced them to swear 

, I 

allegiance to her as tlieir queen. All Ibis had been 
done without tlic knowledge of Jane, who was one of " 
tho most retiring aiul least ambitious persona in the ^ 
world, f^he had no wivli to bo a queen, and was per¬ 
fectly happy iij the society of Iut young hu'-baud, and 
the enjoyment of lier books. She had been educated 
with the late king; and though not yet sevrntten, bad 
made an asionishing progro-^s in her bludic*^. She was 
familiar with tho Greek, Latin, Freneh, and Italian 
languages, and well acquainted with all the elegant 
literature then e^stcemed. Much of her time was pas^^d 
in intellectual purMiits; and she was quite iudiflennt 
to the littlo fiivolities with which many young ladies 
chiefly occupy themselves. A famfUH scholar, named 
Hogcr Ascii am, having paid her a visit at Bradgate 
Hall, a rofeidonce of her father’s, when she waa but four¬ 
teen years of age, was astonished to find her reading 
Plato’s Ditdot/ue ott the ImmortalUif of the Sunf^ in 
the original Greek, while tho rest of the family were 
out bunting. On expresiting his surprise at her choice, 
hhc told him that she received more pleasure from read¬ 
ing Plato than the others could reap from their sport 
and gaiety. 

When Northumberland and her father, the Duke of 
Suffolk, saluted her as queon, she wisely refused to ac¬ 
cept tho title, and reminded them of the superior right 
of the Princceses Mary and Elizabeth. She even ex¬ 
pressed her fear of tho consequences of an act which, 
sho observed, was dangerous, if not criminal; but in 
, the end she was overcome by their entreaties, and con¬ 
sented to their wishch. Kho wa*^, in consequence, on 
tho 10th of July, proclaimed in Tendon and other 
places as Queen of England; but no shouts were raised: 
the people looked coldly on, and many feared that this 
important act might lead to a civil war. Some of the 


spectators even expressed their contempt; and a young 
man, named Gilbert Pot, a vintner’s apprentice, was 
nailed by both his ears to the pillory, for some insult¬ 
ing words nlfered on tlfo occasion. This punishment 
waa ordered hy the Duke of Northumberland, and it 
helped to deblroy the little favour with the people which 
bis daughter-in-law possessed. In the meantime the 
Earl of Bath and many other noblemen joined the 
Princess Mary, and the governing council secretly 
favoured her cau^^e ; but they could not declare for her, 
I becatise the rough-fighting Northumberland kept 
I them all like prisoners in tho Tower, where the Lady 
j .Tane held her court- Ridley, Hishop of London, who 
was a zealous Protestant, preached from St* Paul’s 
Cro^fl, to convinco the people of tho justice of Jane’s 
title; but ho waa unable to make any impression upon 
them.. 

I Mary bad become very powerful: the people of Suf¬ 
folk declared for her; the nobles and gentry daily 
joined her with fhoir retainers; and a small fleet and 
a body of troops raitcd byNorthiiml^erlaiid had deserted 
to lier- When bhe had written to the council to de¬ 
mand tlic throne, they were compelled hy Northumber¬ 
land to answer, tluit her claim was opposed by her 
illegitimate birth, hy hy the will of the lato 

king, and hy the general voice of the people; but now 
I they j>aw how powerful she was getting, they regretted 
having done ho, and watched for an opportunily of de¬ 
claring for her. 

That opportunity soon presented itself; for it was 
uccebbary for some one to lead the troops to oppose the 
Priiicc&s Mary. Northumberland wished the Duke of 
Suffolk to perform this hazardous enterprise, while ho 
himself remained with Lady Jane to uphold her autho¬ 
rity, TJjc council wanted Northumberland to go, that 
thc^y might bo rid of bis tyrannical domineering, and 
they worked upon the fears of Jane by telling her of 
thes great danger to which her father would be exposed; 
so that lady, with many tears, implored that he might 
Ijc permitted to remain with her. They then repre¬ 
sented to Northumberland that ho was the bravest and 
moat experienced soldier in the country, and by far the 
fittest to command an army. As bo knew Suffolk was 
a man of no talent at all, ho consented to do so; and 
having reminded the council of their oaths of allegiance 
to the Lady Jane, he left London, on the 13th of July, 
with a littlo army of 6,000 men* As he led bis forces 
through tho city, he was discouraged by the coldness of 
tho people, who thronged the streets to gaze on his 
soldiers, but uttered no. ihoutt and spoke no word of 
encouragement. **Many/’ said be to Lord Orej, 

** come out to look at us; but I find not one who cries, 

* God speed you I 

Northumberland had forced the council into pro- 
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fflftimiag Jane; but no sooner was lie gone than tliey 
oontrived to get out of the Tower, and declare for Marr,. 
whom, on tbe 19th of July, they proclaimed as queen 
in Cheapeide^ to tbe great satftfaction of most of the 
people, A few Protestants shook their beads with 
mournful forobodinge j but tbe oitiaens generally shouted 
with Joy at tbe triumph of their rightful hereditary 
queen; who, with her sister Elizabeth riding by her 
side, entered the metropolis on the 3td of August, 
amidst the enthusiasm of the citizens. This espression 
of feeling woe so general and decided, that even Jiady 
Jane's father who commanded at the Tower, thought 
further resistance useless ; and throwing open the gates 
of that fortress, declared for Queen Mary hirmelf. Ho 
then entered his daughter’s apartment, and told her 
that she must bo a queen no longer. That aminlilo 
young lady, who had worn tho erown only fen clays, 
expressed no regret, but said that she truited her 
willing abandonment of the honour that had been ihi not 
upon her, would procure a pardon for the error she had 
committed. 

Nortliumhcrland, whoso grasping ambition was tbe 
cause of this conspiracy, had gone to Camlji idge, where 
bo learnt that tho coiiudl had duclarod for Mary. 
Seeing that bis troops also wero eoutinually deserting, 
and that tho cause of Lady Jauo was unpopular every¬ 
where, he became alarmed for lus own safety. Ro— 
though he had gone out with an‘army to fight Mary, 
and, if possible, tako her a piisoner—when be found his 
cause hopeless, ho turned with tbe rest, and, on the 
20 th of July, actually proclaimed her as queen in the 
markct-pluco at Cambridge. This liypocrjsy did liim 
no good; for a btern message was t>cut to him from the 
queen and council, commanding him to lay down liib 
arms. As ho hesitated to do so (fur ho scarcely knew 
whether to txubt to the queen’s mercy or to fly for hh 
life), ho was arrested by the Earl of Arundel, on a 
charge of treason, and conveyed to the Tower. This 
blustering lord, the moment that he found himself in 
trouble, behaved in a very undignified and cowardly 
manner, and even fell ou bis kness before tho carl and 
begged bis life. It would have been better to have 
spared himself this humiliation; for Arundel was his 
Utterobt enemy, and rejoiced in his fall. 

Had Northumberland himsolf been the only vietim 
of bis insane ambition, few or none would have 
regretted it; but it too often happens that the 
innocent are punished with the guilty. The amiable 
Lady Jaue and her youthful biuband wero also sent as 
prisoners to the Tower, as well as the other sons of the 
duke, and several of his friends. On the 18tb of 
August, Northumberland, his eldest son, the Earl of 
Warwick, and the Earl of Northampton, were placed 
on their trial at Westminster Hall as traitors. The 


duke said, very truly, that all ho had done «as witb tba 
consent of tbe council, and under the warrant of tlia 
great seal of England; and ho asked, whether those 
who had acted with him conld properly sit in judgment 
on him for offences in which they bad shared ? Tbe 
members of tho council replied, that they had been 
compelled to act as they did through fear of him; and 
they condemned him to death all tho more readily for 
reminding them of their inconsistency. Ho tried, by 
submisbivo conduct, and by hinting that ho was ready 
to return to tho Catholic faith, to procure the royal 
pardon; but the stem Alary was not the woman to 
forgive one who had offended her so deeply. The Earls 
of Wai wick and Northampton received sentence with 
him ; and, on the following day, Sir John Gates and 
Sir Thomas I’ulinor wore alfo condemned. 

On the 22nd of August, these two unfortunate 
gentlemen and tho Duko of Northumlrerland wen 
beheaded on Tower Hill. Tho duke made a long and 
penitent bpeoeli upon the scaffold, in which ho prayed 
that it miglit please God to grant Mary a long reign; 
and declared that he died in tbe Catholic f^lth. So 
mucli wus ho disliked, th<at some of the bystanden 
insulted him while he stood upon the scaffold, holding 
up handkerchiefs stained with the blood of the Duke of 
Sumcrsct, and reproaching him asilhc murderer of that 
nobleman. Northumberland, onco so hold, seemed 
utterly humbled and crubhed in spirit, and declared, 
that if ho had a tliouxand livrs he deserved to lo^o them 
all. Tiion laying his liead upon the block, tho axe fell, 
and the bleeding, quivering head fell with a dull, 
t hollow sound upon tlio huardb. Sir John Gates was 
tho next victinr; and after him Sir Thomas Palmer 
suffered. Ho was a man of great nervo and courage, 
and htheld tlie companions of his misery dio before his 
faoo without bhowing any sign of agitation. In his 
dying bpccch, he thanked God that He had caused him 
to know more in his cell in the Tower, than he had 
learnt in all his travels. “ There,” said he, I have 
soon what God is and what I am: I have beheld the 
hitterncBS and vanity of tho world, and learnt to despise 
death.” He added, that not even that violent end, nor 
tho sight of tbe blood-stained axe, could impress him 
with fear: then, desiring their prayers, ho submitted 
himself to tho headsman. 

A short time before these executions, the body of the 
young King Edward hod been committed to the earth. 
Ho was buried at Westminster Abbey, according to the 
rites of tbe Protestant church, on the 9tli of August; 
though Mary, ou the same day, had his obsequies per» 
formed at tho Tower, in the* Catholic fashion, a diige^ 
being sung in Latin, and mass performed for tho good 
of his soul. Her intention of restoring tiie ancient 
religion had been shown on her first arrival in London, 
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by the liboratian of all ibc state captives who had hern 
' Jmprihoocd for their attachment to the Eoman clmrclh 
Among them were Tuobtal and Bonner^ the late lU&hops 
of Durham and London^ and the old Duke of Norfolk, 
who had been in prison ever sioco tho death of 
Henry VIII. 

On the 1st of October, the corona! if>n of Mary took 
place at Weetminster Abbey. It was celebrated with 
great magnificence, and witli all the ancient ccremcnics. 
In tbo procession, after the queen’s chirriot, catno 
another, covered with white cloth of siher, and con¬ 
taining the Princess Elizabeth and Anno of Clever, the 
good-tempored E!cnii-h princes?, whom Iftnry had 
married and then so conteiiii>f uoiisly cutt off. Mary 
was uo longer a youug woman: she was thirty-sevon 
years of ago at tlic time %hcii she hccaine queen. 
This with many ladies would be still the flower of life 
hut pcrseciilion, disease, ill-tcmp('r, and a bigoted 
attachment to a gloomy, superstitiou- form of religion 
Lad made Slary much older in mind and person than in 
years. She retncinbcrcd that Cianmcr ami the Protes¬ 
tants had^ driven her mother to an early gra\e, by 
annulling her rnarriage with King Henry. She her'^elf, 
also, had been declared illegilinialo; had been kept in 
fear of her life, and worried by the Profost ant preachers 
to abjiiro tho religion in %\Lich she had been educated; 
and she bated the Protestants with an iuten^'O bitterness. 

Mary had becn^ooddooking; hut at the lime of her 
coronatiun the bloom of youth was utterly gone. She 
was pale and sickly ; and a ftw wi In kies, caused inoro 
by sorrow than by time, were to bo seen upon her fore¬ 
head. She was rather short and thin, but had a loud 
harsh voice—a thing which seems to have been common 
to ifeury VIII. and liis family* Though very sliort- 
Eighted, her eyes were remarkably piciciug, and when 
she was angry, seemed to glaro like those of a tigrcus. 

Mary, on her accession, wished to acquire the attach¬ 
ment of her people ; and issued a proclamation that all 
persons should bo permitted to wor=>lup God iu tho 
manner in which they thought best; and sho very 
properly commanded her sulijccts not to irritate each 
other by the uso of such offensivo names as heretic and 
papist. She had, however, uo intention of permitting 
the toleration fAv* talked about; but sho had boon 
advi^ntl to proceed cautiously in restoring the old form 
of Vi igion, lest she Ebould drive her subjecte to 
rcbelli' lO. As might be expected. Archbishop Cranmer 
was tae earliest to feel the rod; but it was his own 
indi&cretioD that first brought him into trouble. A 
report having bpf^n spread that he was ready to desert 
the reformed religion, an# had offered to restore the 
rites of tho ancient church, he publiohed a manifesto in 
his own defence. In it he said, that as the devil was a 
liar from tho beginning, and the father of lies, he hod 


stirred up his sorvanta to persecute Christ and Hla true 
religion; that this infernal spirit was endeavouring to 
restore tbo Latin satisfactory-masses (a thing of bli 
own invention and devfho); and that, the better to 
effect his purpose, the fiend had made use of big 
(Cranmer’s) name and authority; that tbe mass was 
not only without foundation, either in tho Scriptures or 
tho practice of the primitive church; but was also a 
plain contradiction to antiquity and the inspired writ-* 
ings; besides being full of horrid blasphemies. 

It IS strange how the generally timid Cranmer had 
the conrage to publish such a declaration ga this; but 
perhaps ho thought his case was dcs^porate, and could 
not well be made worse, Homo have said that he did 
not make it public himself, but merely wrote it to keep 
by him, and that sorao treacherous person contrived to 
obtain and show it to tlie queen. However that may 
be, Mary did see it; and sho caused tho archbishop to 
bo arrested on the Mth of November, and sent to the 
Tower, to take his trial for favouring the views of Lady 
Jane Grey, anti opposing tho queen’s accession. Of 
this he was no more guilty than all the rest of the 
council hud been ; yet he was condemned to suffer the 
di ath of u traitor. But Mary pardoned his treason, as 
it was called, and ficnt ]jim bock to tlio Tower on the 
still more foarful charge of heresy, where ho remained 
for more than two years a prisoner,—Bishop Latimer 
had been sent to tlie Tower the day beforo Cranmer was 
imprisoned; and Bishops Bonner and Gardiner were 
liberated, and restored to their sees. The latter was 
made chancellor. 

The parliament assembled on the 6th of October, and 
was opened by a celebratioiL of the mass of tbe Holy 
Ghost in Latin, When the host, or consecrated wafer, 
was raised for tim adoration of tbe members, they all 
fell down upon their knees before it. One man only 
had the courage to refuse to do what the whole of that 
assembly had lately declared to be impious and uuIaw-> 
ful; this woe Taylor, the Bishop of Lincoln; and he 
was instantly hustled, as if ho had been among a gang 
of thieves, and violently thrubt out of the Houeo of 
Lords, This parliament abolished every sort of treason 
not coDtained in tho Etatuto of Edward IIL, and every 
sort of felony not in tho statute-book before the time 
of Henry VIIL; for, since those periods, a number of 
trifling and frivolous offciices had been declared to he 
treasons and felonies. It tkeu pronounced the queen 
to be logitimate s ratified tho marriage of Henry with 
her mother, Catharine;,and annulled tho divorce pro¬ 
nounced by Cranmer, whom they Bcverely censured for 
his conduct in that matter. Then, with one vote^ they 
repealed all the statutes made in the reign of King 
Edward with respect to religion. But the queen still 
kept tbe title of Supreme Head of the Church— a title 
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very sbockiog to tfao ear* of Catholics; and although 
ahe declared herself willing to restore all the ohurch 
land which had been forfeited to the crows, she did not 
press her nobles upon that tender point. 

After the parliament met, a convocation of the clergy 
also assembled, in which the Catholic bishops Lad it 
entirely their own way; for the'Protcstant ones scarcely 
dared to utter a word. The new Book of Common 
Prayer was voted an abomination; the reformed Eng¬ 
lish Catechism was declared to be equally wicked; and 
it was recommended, that all clergymen that would not 
turn tboir wires out of doors, and believe in tlio doctrine 
of transubstantiation, should be severely punit^hed. lu 
consequence of these measures of both parliament and 
convocation, tho old form of religion began rapidly to 
reappear over tbo land, and great numbers of priests 
returned to their holy wafers, holy water, holy candles, 
confession, and mass. But there were many sincere 
good men in tho church, who preferred rtiin to apos¬ 
tasy ; and some of these were thrown into prison, and 
others driven out of their livings, to beg or starve upon 
tho highways. Of tho bishops, about half of them con¬ 
sented to return to tho rites of Ibe Botnish-church j 
and most of those who did not, were deprived of their 
sees, aud scut to prison: others voluntarily rcsigiiod. 
Holgale, tho Archbishop of York, was sent to the 
Tower, for being married; Itidlcy, of London, for 
preaching in favour of the title of Lady Jane ; Poynct, 
of Winchester, for having a wife; Taylor, of Lincoln, 
for not believing properly about the holy wafer; 
Hooper, of Worcester and Gloucester, aud Harley of 
Hereford, for marriage and heresy; I'crrar, of St. 
David’s; Bird, of Chester; aud Covcrdalc, of Exeter, 
for no heavior offences. 

The church service was, soon after iho parliament 
and convocation met, performed in Latin throughout 
the kingdom; and the queen bit on u plan to put an 
end to the preaching of tbo reformed doctrines. Under 
pretence of discouraging disputes and bitterness on re¬ 
ligious subjects, sbe issued a proclamation, forbidding 
any one to preach without a licence. Of course, no 
one suspected of any leaning to the Protestant opinions 
was able to obtain one. The inhabitants of Suffolk, 
who wore tbo first to recognise her as queen, when she 
was but a fugitive^ ventured to address a remonstrance 
to bor upon this point; but they received an insulting 
answer; and one, who was bolder than the rest, was set 
in the pillory. Judge Hale^ who had resolutely con¬ 
tended for the queen’s title, was also thrown into prison 
for opposing this illegal conduct, and treated with 
severity that ho became insane and destroyed himself. 

The queen, at an early period, turned her attention 
to the question of her marriage. First she thought of 
her young and handsome cousin, Edward Courtney, the 
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Earl of Devonshire, to whom she gave many proofs of 
her favour and attachment. But the earl was not 
tempted by her grandeur; and he preferred her more 
lively and pleasing sister, the Princess Elisabeth. Dis* * 
appointed of the earl, she turned her attention to an¬ 
other kinsman, the eloquent Cardinal Polo, who, as he 
had never taken priest’s orders, was at liberty to many, 
bad ho wished to do so. But the cardinal had no idea 
of tlio kind; aud was living in pleasant retirement with 
bis books, In a lovely Italian monastery, declining to 
quit it when tho pope appointed him his legate. Ho 
was also fifty-three years of ago; and, upon reflection, 
Alary seems to have thought that she would likeayounger 
husband. She then cast her eyes towards Philip of 
Spain, tho eldest sou of tho powerful emperor, 
Charles Y. The ambitious emperor was very anxious 
that this match should tako place; for bo hoped, by 
that means, to muko England a province of Spain. His 
son I’liilip was a widower, and eleven years younger 
than the queen ; but that Mary was not likely to object 
to, TIic emperor, tlioreforo, sent ambassadors to Eng¬ 
land ; and Alary, who wanted very little persuasion, 
consented, oven wittiout tho knowlcdgo of her’council, 
to marry tlio Spanish prince. 

As soon as this proposed match was known in Eng¬ 
land, there was a general outcry against it: the Catholics 
were displeased, and tho I’rotostants thrown into a per¬ 
fect fury. Tlio former feared that England was to be 
subjected to Spain, and the latter that the dreaded and 
infamous tribunal of the Inquisition would be intro- 
duccil into this couiilry. At that timo Gardiner was 
averso to this marriage, and joined tbo council in remon¬ 
strating against it. Tbo House of Commons, also, sent 
their Speaker, and a deputation of twenty inembera, to 
present an address, pr.aying her majesty not to marry a 
foreigner. The adilrcss was presented on the 17th of 
November. The queen rebuked tbo deputation for pre¬ 
suming to dictate to her on tbo subject of her marriage; 
hose of her predecessors haviug always been free—a 
privilogo she was determined to maintain, while she 
would maku such a choice as would contribute to hor 
own and her people’s happiness. 

On the Gtb of December the queen dissolvol tbo par¬ 
liament ; and soon after an emba«>y left Brussels for 
London, where it arrived on tho 2nd of January, 1654: 
its purpose being to arrange tho terms of the matrimo¬ 
nial alliance between Ahiryand Philip.—On tho 11th of 
January, tho chancellor. Bishop Gardiner (who had 
withdrawn his opposition), met a numerous assembly of 
nobility, prelates, and courtiers, iu the queen’s presence- 
obamber, to explain the terms<of tho treaty which had 
been entered into; and which were very fair and mode¬ 
rate. Though Philip was to have the title of King of 
England, tho royal power was to rest entirely in tbo 
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Lanils of the queen. It wus agreed that no Spaniard 
fcljould pos^ies^B any office in this country; that do altera¬ 
tions should be made in the national laws, customs, or 
privileges; tliat Philip should not take the queen abroad 
without her consent^ nor any of her children without 
the consent of the nobility; and that if tho queen out¬ 
lived Philip, she should receive a jointure of £60,000 
per annum, Eecured on lands in Franco and Flanders. 
It was also arranged, that if tho queen had a son, ho 
should inherit, besides England, both Buj^gundy and 
the Low Countries; and that, if Don Carlos, Philip’s son 
by Lis former marriage, should die, Mary’s cljildrcn, whe¬ 
ther male or female, should inherit 8pain, Bieily, Milan, 
and all tho utlier deniinious of Philip. Tho courtiers 
approved of these article^, as a matter of course, but the 
averhion of the people was not to bo overcome. They 
said that the Spaniards were tho most tyrannical and 
cruel people in tho whole world i and that Philip was a 
Bulk n, proud, overbearing barbarian, whobo object was 
to make England merely a proviuoe of Rome. They 
admitted the conditions w^re roasoiiablo enough; but 
they would not beliQ^c that Philip had any intent ion 
of obscrvfog them after he had obtained the title of king. 

These feelings were £»u strong and so general through¬ 
out the country, that inuurrect ions broke out, at the 
same time (January, 1554), both in Kent and Devon¬ 
shire- Tho one in Kent was licaded by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt; that in Devonshire by Sir Peter Carew. Their 
object was to resist the landing of Philip in England, 
and thus prevc/ii his marriage with llio queen- Carew’s 
insurrection was soon snppics^cd by tho Earl of Bedford ; 
and he himself was glad to save his life by escaping 
into Franco- Wyatt was a bolder and more able man, 
and a great multitude flocked to his standard. Tho 
queen sent the old Duko of Norfolk against tho rebels, 
who had taken Rochester Castle. When tho duho 
reached Rochester Bridge, ho found it so well dofended, 
that instead of fighting, he sent a herald with a procla¬ 
mation of pardon to all who would go quietly to thoir 
homes. But Wyatt was too wise a leader to permit this 
proclamation to be read; and Norfolk ordered his troops 
to advance to the assault. Amongst them were 500 
Londoners, led by Captain Brett, who, when his troops 
had reached the bridge, suddenly stopped short, and 
thus addressed them;—** Masters! w^e go about to fight 
against our native countrymen of England, and our 
friondB, in a quarrel unrJghtful and wicked; for they, 
considering tho great miseries which are liko to fall 
upon us, if W6 should be under the rule of tho proud 
Spaniards,* are here assembled to make resistance to 
their coming; for the avoiding of the great mischiefs 
likely to alight, not only uj>on themselves, but upon 
each of us and the whole realm; wherefoi’e I think Do 
English heart ought to say against them.” | 


This speech had the intended effect; tho liondonen 
filmuted, *‘A Wyatt I a Wyatt I” and went over in a 
body to the rebels. The old duko was so much aito- 
nisked at this unexpected desertion, that he turned and 
fled, while many of tho royal troops followed the ok- 
ample of the Londoners, and joined tho insurgents. 

In the meantime Sir Thomas Wyatt marched on 
towards London, in hopes that the citizens would rise in 
his favour. Tho rebels reached Deptford on the let of 
Fcl)ruary, and advanced to Southwark on the Srd, 
where they rested, and did no mischief except plunder¬ 
ing Bishop Gardiner’s house there, Tho people were 
kindly dispo.sed towards thorn ; but the Londoners drew 
up the draw-bridge, and would not admit thorn into the 
city. The queen then, with great courage and deter¬ 
mination, went to tho G uildhall, attended by a numerouB 
train, and declared, before tho Lord Slayer, and a body 
of tho citizens, that sho had no intention of marrying in 
any other way than her council should consider honour¬ 
able and advantageous to tbo country; and therefore 
she hoped all her true subjects would enable her to ro- 
prc ^3 any rebellion on that account. 

At'tor Wie rebels had remamed two days in Southwark, 
the Tower guns opened a fire upon that place, and the 
people implored Wyatt to go somewhere else. Not 
wishing them to bo hurt on his account, ho led bia 
followers, on the 6th of February, to Kingston, and 
crossing the bridge there, turned back to London on the 
left bank of tho Thames. >Iany of the rebels, despairing 
ot success, deserted him and returned to their homes; 
and by the time ho reached Hyde Park, a royal army 
had been collected there to oppose him. This force 
was greatly superior to Wyatt’s, whoso men were fatigued 
and dispirited. Still he determined to fight his way 
through the queen’s troops, and get to Loudon, the 
Inhabitants of which city ho yet vainly hoped would 
declare in bis favour. He and about 400 of tho rebels 
succeeded iu this bold attempt, but tho rest fled; and 
notwithstanding that he fought with the courage of 
desperation, ho was taken prisoner, and his followers 
put to flight ; though some hundreds of them were 
afterwards captured. 

Wyatt was executed as a traitor, but not till the 11th 
of April. Tbo saddest part of the business was, that no 
less than 400 other persons wore hanged for being con¬ 
cerned in this rebellion. A number of others were led 
into the presence of tho queen, with halters round their 
necks; but her thirst for revenge was satisfied, and she 
pardoned them. It had been rumoured that the 
Princess Elizabeth and tho Earl of Courtney were 
secretly connected with this insurrection, and Mary 
gave orders for their arrest. Perhaps, as no evidence 
could be obtained against the former, and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt declared, upon the scaffold, that she had no share 
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or knorrledgo of Iim rebelHon, ifc was thought better to 
restore her to liberty; but she' had to remain a long 
time at Woodstock, under surveillanee. Courtney, after 
an imprisonment of some weeks in the Tower, was re¬ 
moved to Fotheringay Chstle. 

Though Elizabeth escaped, this rebellion sealed the 
doom of Lady Jane Grey and her husband, Lord Guild¬ 
ford Dudley. This hapless young couple had been fried 
as traitors, on the 13th of November, by a special com¬ 
mission at Guildhall. Cranmer was tried at the eaiuo 
time, and all pleaded guilty. Condemned to death, 
Mary granted them a respite, and Dudley and Lady 
Jane were treated with lenity and even kindness. In¬ 
deed, their lives would, no doubt, hare been spared, but 
that Jane’s incapable and foolish father, who had been 
released from the Tower and pardoued by the queen, 
bad the folly and ingratitude to rise in arms the 
moment he licaid of Wyatt’s rebellion. liis object was 
to-depose Mary and restore his daughter to the throne; 
but be was soon captured, tried, condemned, and finally 
executed. The rebellion, instead of raising his daughter 
to the throne, sent her to the scaffold ; for Mary now 
thought that Jane’s death was the only'mcans of pre¬ 
venting insurrection and disorder upon her account. 
Accordingly, the queen signed a warrant for tlio execu¬ 
tion both of her and her husband. Lady Jane received 
the warning to prepare for death with heroic resigna¬ 
tion : she had been expecting it, and was prepared. 
The bigoted Mary sent Fecknaui, afterwards Abbot of 
Winchester, to disturb the last hours of her victim, by 
■ attempting to convert her to the Catholic cluirch; but 
Jane argued with him with much sense and spirit, and 
was not to be moved. Fecknam at last left licr, saying 
be was sorry for her fate, for ho was siiro that they 
would never meet in heaven. The spirited girl replied, 
that wascortoiuly true, unless it pleased God to turn 
bis heart. 

The 12th of February, 1554, was tho day appointed 
for the execution; that of Lady Jane being directed to 
take place within the walls of tho Tower, on account of 
the compassion it was expected her fate would excite 
among the people. On that sad morning her husband 
desired to see her, that they might speak to each other 
for the last time. Jane would not consent to this in¬ 
terview i but sent him word that the pain of parting 
would overcome their fortitude. She added, that their 
separation would be hut momentary, and that they 
would soon rejoin each other in a place where neither 
death, disappointment, or misfortune could disturb their 
eternal happiness. 

Lord Guildford was first led to execution on Tower 
Hill : he was taken past Jane’s window, from which she 
handed him some little token of affectionate remem- 
braaee. She even beheld his dead body brought back 


in a cart, not only without fear, but without apparent 
emotion: for her the bitterness of death was past; and 
she longed for that repose which waa only to be reached 
through the dark passage of the grave. Sir John Gage,, 
the constable of tho Tower, then led her to the eoaffold 
prepared for her death on the green within the walls of 
the fortress. The ladies who attended her wept bitterly; 
but sbe was calm. Sir John shared in the general 
sympathy for her fate, and begged some little present, 
which he might keep as a memorial of her. Sbe gave 
him her table-book, in which she had just written 
three sentiments, on seeing the headless body of her 
husband j one in Greek, another in Latin, and a third 
in English, TIio meaning of them was, that though 
human justice was against bis body, divino mercy would 
be favourable to his soul; that if her fault deserved 
puni.shment, her youth and her inexperience were ex¬ 
cuses for it; and that God and posterity, she trusted, 
would show her favour. After ascending tho scaffold, 
she addressed tlio spectators in a brief speech, making 
no complaint against any one; but declaring that sbe 
was innocent of any treasonable desires. She said she 
had sinned in loving herself and the world, on which 
account she was brought to so sad an end; but she 
thanked God, who had given her time for repentance, 
and dc<-ired tho peoplo around to assist her with their 
prayers. Sho then tied a handkerchief over her eyes, 
and groping forward to tho block, exclaimed, What 
shall Ido? where is it ? ” An attendant guided her to 
it, when she laid down her bcaulifiil bead, and had jilst 
time to s.iy, “Lord, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,’’ when tlie axo fell, and her troubles wero at an 
end for over. She had not completed her seventeenth 
year. “Her death,” says an old writer then living, 

“ was as mucli lamented as her life had been admired. 

It affected Judge Morgan, who had pronounced the 
sentence, so much, that he became insane, and thought 
she perpetually followed him. The queen herself was 
troubled at it; for it was rather a reason of state thau 
private resentment that induced her to sign the death- 
warrant of one whose virtues sbe must have envied and 
admired,” 

Other executions arose out of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
fatal insurrection, which it is not necessary to paitieu- 
lariso; and it also led to an act of great tyranny. A 
certain gentleman, named Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
who liad been a friend of Wyatt’s, waa tried on the 
17 tb of April, at Guildhall, on suspicion of being con¬ 
cerned in the rebellion; but he defended himself so 
well that the jury acquitted him of the charge. The 
servile judge who sat upon the bench knew that the 
queen desired to put Throc&morton to death, and he 
refused to receive the verdict; and 'oven when the jury 
cunfirmed their verdict, notwithstanding the threats of 
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the jmlgp, that wicked officer, instead of liberating the 
prisoner, sent him back to the Tower, to see if somo- 
thing else could not ho got up ngaitisi him. The up- 
iHght jury were thou siimmoDod before the arbitrary 
court of the ytar-Chamber, to answer for having 
honestly disdmrged their duty as Ktiglihlimf^n. Four 
of them having heen terrified into asking pardr>n, w'oro 
permitted to depart; but tlio other t*ight, after having 
beeu kept six moutlis in prison, were fined, six of them, 
£1,000, and the other two, who ppokc more boldly than 
tho rest, £2,000 eaclu These fine=t were afterwards re¬ 
duced, hecatiso the vielima wore unable to pay them; 
but it wonderful that such wii kod injustice and 

extortion cihl not pmvokc another insui reel ion* 

All this violence did not make the people submit 
quietly to the qucf irs approaching marriage with 
Philip of Spain, or to her ar}>itiary proceedings in re¬ 
storing the Tloinidi church, Tlie feeling of fht' nation 
broke out in various way^^. One morning, a cal, with 
its head shaved, and drew‘d ia imitation of a priest 
ready to say rna^s wa^ discovered hanging on a minia¬ 
ture gallowd nl tin* (’r*V''S in Flieap'^idc. The two Ibn^- 
feet of lhc,aninial were lied om r its head, and a bit of 
round papu', like a couserralt^l wafer, placetl hrtweeu 
them, as though it wu'o in iho aet of clcv,ding the 
host. This f?illy, ridiculous, and useless frivolify, made 
tho queen and bishops very angry; and Mary offered 
twenty noblc*i for the arrest of the offender, but with¬ 
out discovering him. Shortly afterwanls, one Dr, Pen- 
dlctoo, a Catholic priest, was shot at and nearly lulled 
whito he was preaching at St. Paul’s (Vo^s; but no one 
would reveal tho offender. Another strange event hap¬ 
pened about this lime* A poor girl, namc<l Elizabeth 
Croft, u^cd to lay conn ah <1 in the wall of a houso at 
Aldersgato, iu such a manner that she could speak to 


the passera-by without being ecen, Tho citizens were 
astonished at bearing strange sounds come from the 
wall; and some of them said it was an angel, and others 
a voice from heaven, loused first to attract attentiou 
by an odd sort of whistling, and then, when a crowd 
waa assembled, uttered some threatening predictiona 
against the Homish church, tho queen, and tho Prince 
of ypain. The listeners, who quite believed this whist¬ 
ling and talking to be supernatural, gave it the name 
of the Spirit in tho Wall. Elizabeth Croft, however, 
was detected, and very properly pumshed, by being 
made publicly to confesa her imposition. 

Mary waa now eagerly expecting tho arrival of her 
future husband, Don Philip, Thoiigli they had never 
yet seen each other, she was struck with a violent affec¬ 
tion for him; she complained of his cold delay, and 
said, that although she brought him a kingdom as a 
dowry, ho had been so neglectful as never to have sent 
lier a single letter. This woman, who was eo indifferent 
to tho sufferings of others, worried herself ill with her 
anxious fears for the t^afety, and her desire for the arri¬ 
val, of her careless lover. On perceiving that her 
iicrvmiK uiixiefy was adding to the wrinkles that already 
appeared upon Iier pallid brow, she was filled with a 
new fear that when Philip met her he might ontcrlaiu 
a dislike one who^>o good looks wore not only im¬ 
paired by grief and time, but wero ?.till further injured 
by bickncs's. Slio wi*nt m far as to fit out an English 
Kjiiadnm to fetch Philip from Spain; but the admiral 
appointed to command it, told her that ho feared the 
life of tho hated Spanish princo would not bo safe in - 
the liands of her sailors. Mary dismissod tho idea 
therefore, and left Philip to proceed to England in hia 
own ships. 


riTAPTER DVII. 
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T length, on iho Ifflh of July, 1554, the 
(piein’s expected bridegroom arrivou at 
. Southampton. On the 23rd, Mary met him 
at Winchester, where they wero married, 
on tho 25lb, l>y Qardinor. They remained 
ib that city a few days; and, on tho 5th of August, 
were at Windsor, where a pn eting of tho Knights of 
tho Garter was held; ami Philip, having received the 
Insignia, took IjIh place as sovereign of Iho onion 
They entered London in great state, in August; but 


^ tho chronieloTB do not agree as to tho day; and there, 
at Whilehall, they held their court. It soon appeared 
that Philip was not the sort of man to win the affeo- 
tioiis of tho English: he was exceedingly proud and 
haughty; and so cold and reserved in bis manners that 
he scarcely deigned to Utke any notico oven of the most 
distinguished nobles of the land. To this Mary had 
no objection; for she was so fond of him that she 
scarcely liked liirn to bo out of her sight; and so ox* 
tremely jealous that she could hardly bear Mm to 
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speak to aoy otlier woman. Philip, however, eared 
very little for her; ambition was his ruling passion; 
and his object in marrying was, that he might become 
sole master of England. • 

On the 12th of November, the queen assembled a 
parliament, which she took great pains to have made 
up of perflons quite devoted to her will. The first 
thing this parliament did, was to repeal tlio act by 
which the King or Queen of England was made 
supreme head of the church. Neither Lords nor Com¬ 
mons had any objection to that, so long as those who 
liad obtained possession of the church lands were 
allowed to keep them. They wore ready to pa'is any 
act the queen required, if she did not touch their 
pockets. Cruet and bigoted as Mary was, she was far 
better than her degraded nobles and parliament, Slio 
was sincere in her religious professions, and they were 
not, She rchtorcd to the church all tho abbey lantls 
which had been seized and annexed to the crown by her 
father, although the sacrifice threw her into a state of 
extreme poverty ; but her nobles would not give np a 
rood of the land that had been stolon from thechurcli, 
though they wero quito ready to change from Protes¬ 
tants to Catholics to win the bmilca of their superstitious 
queen. 

After Mary had resigned her tillo as supreme head 
of the church, the parliament, on the 2?th of November, 
presented an address to ber, in wliicb they declared that 
they were exceedingly sorry for tho state of herc^y they 
had been living in, and implored her and Cardinal 
Pole (who, on the 1 Itli, had arrived in England the 
pope's legate, and was then seated under the same 
canopy with Mary and Philip) to intercede with their 
holy father, the pope, for their forgiveness and absolu¬ 
tion.—As England had been very profitable to the 
pope, ho was glad enough to grant his paidim; and, 
accordingly, he directed Cardinal Polo to revoke all 
papal cnrises that had boon pronounced upon tlio 
parliament and the people, and to receive them back 
again as penitent members of tho church. * 

Being thus reconciled to the pope, the parliament 
proceeded to revive all the old savage laws against 
heretics which had been repealed during tho reign of 
young King Edward; and it was also mado treason 
either to imagine or attempt the death of the queen’s 
husband, Philip. But when Mary wished tho i>arlia- 
ment to permit Philip to wear the crown with her, or 
to declare him king In case of her death, it reftisod 
consent. Tliough bo pliant on almost everything ©lec, 
the parliament bated the Spaniards bitterly, and was os 
firm as a rock upon that point. 

Mary was very anxious to have a son to succeed her; 
for she thought that, by having him educated as a 
itrict papist, she could bind the nation to the church 


of Some, even after she was dead. At length, in April| 
she fancied she was about io present her husband 
with an heir, and public thanks wero offered up to tho 
Almighty for so great a blessing—as it was called. A 
magnificent cradle was prepared for the little stranger, 
and arrangements mado for his education; but, after 
some time, it wa^ found out that no little prince was 
comiog, and that the queen was only ill of the dropsy. 

The spirit of the English people, though terribly 
sunk and 'degraded, was not actually cnisbod; and 
several members of tho House of Commons, who were 
too honest to approve of tho acta of that assembly, and 
; too weak to oppose them with any success, kept away 
from the parliament altogether. This the queen con¬ 
sidered as obstinate disloyalty; and when tho parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved, she ordered these memhers to be 
proceeded against. Some of them submitted, and 
were pardoned after the payment of heavy fines: but 
the others defended themselves; and tho quern died 
before tho long law proceedings, which arose out of the 
affair, were ended. 

Ill tho year IS^.I, Queen Mary began to jihow tho 
cruel bigotry of her nature in earnest. She had sent, 
tho previous year, ambassadors to Rome to confirm tho 
reconciliation of England with the pope; and then 
appointed a commission of priestu to search out and 
punibh all Protestants, or, as she termed them, heretics. 
This commission was opened on tho 28 th of January, 
in tho church of St. Mary Overy, Southwark, and at 
the head of it wan the bitter, passionate Gardiner, 
Hibhop of Winchester. John Itogcrs, a prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, who had been in prison for more than a 
year, was first brought before tho commUsion- Bishop 
Gardiner took great pains to make him recant, but 
without being successful. lord,” said Rogers, 

“ I cannot believe that you yourselves think in your 
hcaits that the pope is supreme head in forgiving of 
sin, seeing that you and all tho bishops of the realm 
have now for twenty years preached to the contrary.** 
Rogers was examined three times before the court, and 
as lie remained true to tho principles of tho reformed 
church, he was condemned to be burnt to death as a 
heretic. 

Early in tho morning of the 4th of Fcbniary, 1555, 
Rogers was aroused from his i»lecp by tho wife of bis 
gaoler, and warned to prepare himself for death, as he 
was to be burnt that day. Instead of showing any fear, 
he answered, that then ho need not take paina in 
dressing himself. On his way to Smithfiold, Wood- 
roofe, one of tho sheriffs, asked him if he wbuld revoke 
his nbominablo doctrines; which ho answered, 
“That which I have preached I will seal with my 
1 blood." “Then,” continued the sheriff, “thou art an 
! heretic.” “ That will be known,” replied the martyr. 
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**sii file dny of judmciit*" ‘‘Well/* coniinncil tliia 
' ptflloys bheiilT,‘‘I will novfr pray for Hue" Hut I 
will for tlffifi" was tlie noble and toucbJnnC nnswon At 
the stake, Rojjerrt’ wife and eleven cLildmi (the youngest 
a little infant yet clinging to its mntbei'’s l»rca‘^t, and 
amiling in happy ignorance of itn father’s entcl fate) 
wore brouglit before him, and a pardon-wa^i otTcred him 
if he would rocanL Even in that awftd moment, and 
under such temptations, JiO subdiied tlie pleadings of 
nature, and preferred deatli to apostasy, 

Rogers was the first who was burnt in Mary’s reign 
for liolding Protestant opinions; being fh^* earliest 
victim of a long and terrible Ihst of martyrs. On the 
8th of IMjrnary, Laurence Saunders wan burnt at 
Coventry; and, oo the ^th, the Icaniod Bishop Hooper 
was led to the stake, in his own diocese at (iloucc-ster. 
While he was on hi'-j knees iu prayer, a box was placed 
before him, and his pardon laid upon it, wliieh lie was 
told he might have if ho would recant; but he answered, 
*‘If you love my soul, away with it—away with it,” 
His F-uftVringrf were very great; for by some accident 
tliero were not suflicient faggots, and the wind Idew the 
flamea away from his body, Thnc times was tin'fire 
relighted, and frir throe-quarti^rs of an hour did this 
good man remain in mortal agony. The dc"icriptUjn of 
Ilia sufferings is too shocking for repetition- May the 
Almighty restrain our rulers from ever again commit¬ 
ting a crime so awful I 

Tim day that Bishop Hooper wa^ thus cruelly put to 
death, I>r. Rowland Taylur was burned iu tlie town of 
Hadleigh, in SiifTolk, When he wan brought before 
Bishop (iardiner on a charge of hereby, that stern 
bitter man said to him, “ Art Hum come, Ihou villain ? 
How darest tboii look me in the face for Uiame V 
Knowest thou not who I am ?” “ Yes,” replied the 

courageoiiR preacher, “ I know who y<iu arc: you are 
I>n Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of AVinchester, Lord 
Chancellor, and yet but a mortal man. But if I should 
ho afraid of your hmlly looks, why fear you not God, 
the Ijord of us all P How dare ye, for hhamc, look any 
Christian man in the face, seeing ye have forsaken the 
truth, denied our Saviour Christ and bis word, and 
done contrary to your own oath and writing? With 
what countenance will ye appear before tlio judgment- 
scat of Christ, and answer to your oath, made first to 
King Henry VIIL, of famous memory, and aftci wards 
to blessed King Edward VL ? Bishop Gardiner must 
have blushed at this reproof; but he protended that he 
^(Hd not mind it, and answered, ‘‘Tush I tush I that was 
HerodV oath, unlawful, and therefore worthy to be 
broken, I have done welV in breaking it; and I thank 
God I am come homo again to our mother, the Catholic 
church of Eoroc; and I wish ihou Bhouldeet do so 
abo.” 


Hr* Taylor was not to be movcrl either by the abuse 
or perSTia&ions of Bishop Gardiner, nor by the promises 
both of pardon and promotion in the church, if he 
would recant hia opinion!. AVhen bound to the stake, 
just ns the flames wero rising up around him, a brutal 
fellow threw a faggot at his face, upon which this truly 
Christian martyr meekly exclaimed, ‘‘0 friend, I have 
harm enough ; what needed that ?'* He then began 
to repeat tho 51st Psalm in English, when Sir John 
Shelton, who was standing by, etmek him on the lips, 
saying, “A^o knave, ^peak in Latin, or I will make 
thee.” Taylor then bore bis sufferings in silenco; and 
soon one of fhe guards, in mercy, gave him a blow on 
tlio head with his halberd, and ended his agony. 

Instead of this horrible severity patting down heresy, 
a^ it was calh“d, it served only to iuereuso it ; and the 
fires of martyrdom woro lighted all over the kingdom. 
Bishop Gardiner, disgii'-ted with the butcher’s work lio 
bad taken up, resigned his task into tho hands -of 
Bishop Bonner, of London, a man of so brutal a cha¬ 
racter, that he seemed to delight in the infliction of 
torture and death. Among other atrocities, ho whipped 
a poor ehild (tho son of a tailor, accused of heresy) in 
so iinmereiful a manner, that it died a few days tiftor- 
wards. Puring this year (1555), in England, as many 
as seventy-one perhjoii‘4, of various ranks of life, wero 
Inimt to dc'ath at the stake for opinion’s sake. To 
relate many of these bliocking events would be only to 
excite feelings of pain and horror; and tho sad fato of 
a few of tho most distinguished victims only will be 
alluded to, that the reader may have some idea of the 
atrocities which, in that age, were perpetrated under 
the name of religion, 

Robert Farrar, Bishop of St, David’s, was burned at 
tlio town of Carmarthen, in Wales. His supposed 
offences Avere, his being married, and denying the doc¬ 
trine of transiihstantiation. His courage and trust in 
God for support were so great, that he told a person 
who lamented his fate, that if ho saw him shrink from 
tlie fire that was to consumo him, to give no credit to 
his teaching. Accordingly ho stood amidst the flames 
like a statue, and neither uttered any cry, nor gave any 
bign of suffering. This so provoked one of his tor¬ 
mentors, that the fellow struck him on the head with a 
staff, and tho heroic bishop fell dead amidst the fire. 

But tho two most famous victims of priestly in¬ 
tolerance, during this year, were Bishops Ridley and 
Latimer, Tho former had been Bishop of London, 
and the latter, Bishop of Winchester; but for some 
time they had been Uving in prison, because they would 
not deny tho truth. They were put to death at Oxford, 
on the t6th of October, 1555, a day which has boon, in 
conecquence, regarded with a certain reverence by all 
admirers of patient heroism and true piety. Ridley 
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walked to tlie place of execution in a black furred 
gown with a velvet tippet, such as be used to wear 
when he was a bishop. Latimer, who was a white- 
haired and very old man, tattered along in a shroud 
which had been made for the occasion, and which he 
wore outside bis ordinary dross. On arriving at the 
stake, Sidley embraced his fellow-sufferer, and tenderly 
said to him, **Bo of good cheer, brother, for God will 
either assuage the fury of the flame, or else strengthen 
us to abide it.’' One Or. Smith then preached a ser¬ 
mon, exhorting them to recant and bo saved, taking for 
his text the words, “Though I give my body to bo 
burned, and havo not charity, it profiteth me nothing,” 
It was a cruel mockery in this bigoted man even to 
utter the name of charity at such a time ; that sacred 
spirit was far, very far away. As tlie execution or 
approached with a lighted faggot, the venerable old 
Bishop Latiraor s.-iid to his companion, “ Ho of good 
comfort, brother Bidley, and play the man; we hliall 
this day light such a eandlo in Knglanrl, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” On tho firo being applied, l^atimer 
soon expired: but Ridley sufTered for a long lime ; for 
tbo faggots which surroundtd him would not burn 
freely. Many of tbo spectators shed tears, as well they 
might; and hundreds went aWf^y, sccrcUy hating a 
church which could sanction such barbarities. Indeed, 
Mary and her priestly advisers may bo truly said to 
liavo burnt a love and respect for tho Roman religion 
out of England. 

Tbo month following these cruel persecutions, Bishop 
Gardiner, who had been tho chief enumy of tbo re¬ 
formed religiou, went to Lis last account, “hated,” 
says an old writer, *‘of all good men.” lie had at¬ 
tempted to put down Protestantism with severity, and 
to terrify tho people of England into a blind unreasou- 
ing submission to poper}. But tbo human miud is nut 
to be controlled, and truth cannot bo bid for ever. 
Gardiner heaped sin after sin upon his soul; made his 
memory infamous for ever; and yet helped tho veiy 
cause ho laboured all bis life to destroy. 

Queen Mary’s husband, Philip, was bated very much 
on account of the constant burnings of the best and 
most conscientious Protestants. At first be pretended 
they were dono without his wish; but, as nobody be¬ 
lieved this, be threw off the mask, and ho and his 
miserable and gloomy wife endeavoured to bring the 
Inquisition, with all its horrors, into England. The 
bishops* court, over which Gardiner had presided, did 
not do its work of terror quickly enough; and in spite 
of imprisonment and burnings,, the number of Protes¬ 
tants was increasing faster than ever. A sort of In¬ 
quisition was therefore appointed, which, bad Mary 
lived long enough, might have grown as hideous and 
fearful as the horrible tribunal of that namo which 


existed in Spain. Twenty-one priests were named as 
an ecclesiastical commission, to inquire into and punish 
heresy. Their duties were—^to arrest all persons who 
sold or had any books about the reformed doctrines; to< 
punish every one who was guilty of any misbehaviour 
or negligence at church or chapel; to try all priests 
that dated to pr^ch any principles except those of the 
church of Rome; and all persons that did not hear 
mass, or come to their parish church to service, or that 
would not walk in religious processions, or objected to 
take holy bread or holy water. 

In order to obtain information, spies and informers 
woro ODCQuragcd ; and directions were given to the jus¬ 
tices of tho peace to send men watching and prying 
about, that they might get up accusations against any 
one who was incautious enough to say a word against 
tho papal tyranny which ground the people into the 
dust. Commands wero also given to put all accused 
persons to tho torture if they would not confess I 
Every villain who hated his neighbour might accuse 
him of soinu act of heresy, and betray him to imprison¬ 
ment or even death. But it is to tbo o’edit of the 
Engl is!) of that ago, that all this spying an<h treachery 
was against their nature; and justices and others stood 
aloof, and avoided executing tho orders of the coandi. 
During tho year 1556, the number of martyrs who 
suffered at tbo stake amounted to oighty-tbree; in tho 
following year, eighty-eight; and in 1558, forty more 
perished in this shocking manner, besides those who 
wero punished by imprisonment, fines, and confisca¬ 
tions. Indeed, at thi.s time, a horrible fashion for 
religious persecution prevailed tbronghout Europe; and 
shocking as were tho deeds dono in England, worse were 
performed elsewhere. In a few years, in tho Ifcther- 
lands alone, tlie awful number of 50,000 persons were 
hanged, beheaded, burnt, or buried alive on account of 
religion. In Germany, and in France also, martyrs 
were to be counted by thousands. Still, in England, 
criminals wero terribly on the increase, and executions 
fur robbery and murder very frequent. 

In August, 1555, before persecution bad got to sucb 
a height in this country, Philip returned to his nativo 
land. Soon aRor, bis father, the Emperor Charles V., 
who, for forty years, had been the greatest sovereign 
in Europe, becoming sick of power and royalty, re¬ 
signed bis kingdom to bis son, and retired to spend the 
remaining years of his life in tranquil retirement at 
the monastery of St. Just, on the frontiers of Castile 
and Portugal. It is said, that when he gave his regal 
authority into the hands of Philip, he shed^ tears as he 
thought of the awful resposibility ho had imposed upon 
him. In his retirement he spent bis time in cultivat¬ 
ing a little garden, in reading works on religion, and in 
making clocks. Although ho had, all his life, sternly 
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reyistccl tlic proj^reHtf of tlie Reformation, in Lit* bolitudo 
, Lo is MippuMjil to Imvo berome i at her favouniLlo to its 
principles. obbcrved that ho cuald never make 

'two watches that would go exactly alike, he was grieved 
at the blood he had bhed in the vain attempt to make 
all mankind think alike on the subject of religion. 

The Englibb parliament, which met^on the 21&t of 
October, 1555, offended by the terriblo persecutions in- 
ilicted on the people, refused tho queen a jiart of the 
buppllo^^ she demuodod, and showed so much dissatis* 
faction that she dissolved it. Sho then foil into a deep 
melancholy, in consequence of the absence of her hus¬ 
band ; and she passed her time in writing letters to 
him, which he seldom angworod^ in weeping over her 
own wretchedness; and in urging on the cruelty prac- 
tUc(l against her Pretc&tant subjects. Bbe felt that 
almost every one hated her, and sho began to liato 
almost every one. God will not permit tyrants and 
bloodslieddors to U* happy or truiif|uil: a dreadful 
sense of weary heaviness bung upon the occupant of 
England’s throne, poisoned every enjoyment, and 
slowly wasted away her hateful life. Indeed, through¬ 
out England, there was f^carecly one poor labourer’s or 
mechanic’s wife that wa's net happier tlian her queen. 

Mary was very poor; aud she adijptod harhh and 
arbitrary ways of getting money; moivt of wliich shc^ 
sent to lier husband, or the priests at Rome. Her 
rapacity interferod with commerce, and made the mer¬ 
chants afraid to engage in speculation; so that trade 
languislied; many rich men became poor, and poor , 
men became destitute; and yet tliis wa^* a time when 
the qticcn had very little need of money, for England 
wiia at peace with all neighbouring countries. 

Though Cranmer liad been kept in prison when 
Bishops Ridley and Latimer were sent to the stake, 
the queen had no intcntiou of sparing his life. She 
hated him too bitterly for that; for, besides being tho 
chief Protestant of tho kingdom, ho had pronounced 
divorce of her mother, Queen Catharine, from tho 
ficklo Henry VIIL She and tho priebts, by whom sho 
was surrounded, wished to cover him with disgrace and 
contempt, and then send him to a horrible death. For 
this purpose, say the Protestant writers, they practised 
upon him in a shockingly treacherous manner. After 
degrading him from tho priesthood, they placed him in 
easier confinement, and surrounded him with persons 
who constantly argued with him, and entreated him to 
recant and save bis life. They gave him hopes that ho 
should he rcbtorod to his dignity as archbishop, and 
said, that if *he would only put liis name to a paper, i 
confoBsing tho errors nf his faith, the queen would easily 
grant him either richca or dignity, or a private life in 
retirement. They told him he was not so old but that 
many years might yet remain to him of this life; and 


they exhorted him to accept a pardon While it was offtred 
I liiin, as ho might afterwards seek for it when he could 
not obtain it. Finully, they told him, that if he cared 
littlo fur life, ho should ncmember that to die is giiev* 
ous at all times, especially in the ripeness of ago and 
flower of dignity; but that to die in fire and torment 
was most grievous of all. These entreaties so prevailed 
upon tho fallen archbishop, and the fear of a hideous 
death so appalled him, that he signed a recantation of 
the Protestant faith, and an acknowledgment that the 
pope was the only supreme head of tho clmrcb, and 
that tho bread and wine in the sacrament was really 
transformed into the body and bloofl of tho Saviour. 
According to Strypo, none of these interviews with 
priests took place; and when it was proposed, in the 
council, to offer Cranmer a pardon, on recantation, as 
well as Latimol' and Ridley, it was refused, as he liad 
brought so much evil on the church. Tho mcaniation 
was voluntarily penned in the hope of pardon, 

Wlucliever of these accounts be tho true one, the ro- 
cantation Avas written, and sent to Cardinal Pole, who 
had it immediately printed and distributed, to tbe great 
sorrow of all good Protestants, Avho wore much grieved 
that Cranmer should fall aAvay from the truth; and to 
the joy of tho papists, who looked upon it as a triumph 
over heresy. Their writers say that the archbibhop 
oven signed aix recantations, at dilferent times. The 
denial of the truth did not save hia life, ITis execution 
was determined upon; Mary signed the fatal warrant; 
and sent orders to Dr, Cole, of Eton College, to prepare 
the archhibhop’s condemned sermon. On Gig 21st of 
March, 155t), Cranmer was brought, in an old ragged 
gown, into St. Mary’s church at Oxford, and placed on 
a platform near the pulpit. Dr. Colo then commenced 
his sermon, and explained, that repentance did not do 
away with all punishment; and that Cranmer’s offences 
were 60 great, that ho must suffer death both as a 
traitor and a heretic. Ho then attempted to comfort 
tho wretched primate, telling Iiim to die with patience 
and with hopo; for that he would soon receive the same 
reward as did the crucified thief, to whom the expiring 
Saviour said, *‘This day shalt thou be with mo in 
Paradise.” Then, out of SU Paul, ho armed tho arch¬ 
bishop against tho terror of the firo by saying, “ The 
Lord is faithful, and will not suffer you to be tempted 
above your Btrength.” He also epoke of the three 
children to whom God made the flamo to seem like a 
pkasant dew, of the rejoicing of St* Andrew on his 
cross, of the patiooee of St- Lawrence on his bed of fire; 
and assured Cranmer, that if he died in tho Roman 
faith, tho Lord, if ho called upon him, would abate tho 
fury of tho flame, or give him strength to abide it. Ho 
then thanked God for the archbiubop*B conversion, 
which, bo said, had been quite willing and voluntary; 
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and assured him fliat, after his death, there should ho 
dirges and masses performed in all the churches of 
Oxford for the succour of his soul- 

During this sermon, Cranmer, who had hclieved that, 
having recanted, he should ho permitted to spend the 
remainder of his life in peace, eat the very image of 
misery. Sometimes ho raised his hands and eyes to 
heaven, as if imploring for that mercy which seemed to 
he banished from the earth, and then, letting them fall 
again to the groilnd, shed floods of tears. At the end 
of the sermon, ho was required to confess his errors to 
the congregation before ho wag carried away to death* 
This was too much : the old prclato had lived for years 
in fear of the dreadful fate which had overtaken him; 
hut now that he saw it was unavoidable, bo mustered 
courage, and met it boldly. Instead of declaring Lis 
submission to the pope, and his belief that the reformed 
religion was a heresy, ho suid that his recantation was 
forced from him by fear; that his principles were un¬ 
changed; that the pope was Antichrist; and that his 
ofTeutling hand which had signed the recantation, should 
he first consumed in the fire in which ho was lo perish. 

The popish priests were disappointed and vexed 
enough at this unexpected change. They burst into a 
storm of iudiguation ; and Dr. Colo roared out, “ Stop 
the heretic’s mouth, and take him away.” Accordingly, 
Cranmer was huiricd off to the same place where 
Ilidley and Latimer hud suffered, and where prepara¬ 
tions had been made for his execution. Stripping him¬ 
self to bis bhiit, he was hound to the stake with a chain 
of iron, and the pile of faggots lighted. Timidly as he 
had lived, he died like a hero. Ifc did not even flinch 
from tlio fiatnes, hut held forth his right hand, with 
which he had signed hig recantation, in the midst of 
thorn, until it was all consumed, frequently exclaiming, 
“This unworthy right hand!” At length tho fire j 
crackled and blazed around him with great fury; and ^ 
raising bis eyes, he exclaimed, in the words of tho first | 
martyr, Stephen, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” and I 
expired. Thus died Cranmer, in his sixty-soventb year; ; 
and his death, insti'ad of being a triumph to tho papists, 
was a blow to thoir priociplce. Ills martyrdom puri¬ 
fied his fame, and mado men forget his weakness and 
duplicity, and esteem his memory as that of a champion 
of iho Protestant cause. Men would have thought moro 
honourably of him, if, in the time of his prosperity, be 
himself had not been a persecutor; but when we think i 
of his Bufferings, it is difficult to forget those of John 
Lambert and Joan Bochen 

The day after Cranmer’s martyrdom, the queen’s 
relative, Cardinal Pole, was made Archbishop of Canter- i 
bury ; but though he was a man of a gentle disposition, 
he was unable to check the fury of the queen’s advisers 
against heretics. In less than three months after that 
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legal murder, as many as thirteen persons were burnt to 
death tog^her, at Stratford-le-Bow, on account of their 
religious opinions. 

Early in the year 1557, Mary’s husband, King Philip, * 
returned to England for a short time. Hia object was 
to persuade the queen to assist his plana by dcclarlBg 
war against Frapee, Though willing to oblige him in 
almost anything, Mary hebitated in this, especially as 
all her ministers were agaiubt it- Philip then told her, 
that unless, she consented, bo would never look upon her 
face again. l^Iary was terrified, and threatened to dis¬ 
miss her councillors: but still they remained firm. 
Chance, however, brought about the fulfilment of the 
queen’s wishes. An Englisli gentleman, named Tiiomas 
Stafford, who had fled from his native country, aud 
taken refugo in Franco, landed at Scarborough in April, 
1557, with only thirty-two persons, and attacked the 
castle there, lie entertained tho mad idea of pro¬ 
ducing a revolution; but, as may be supposed, ho and 
all his comrades were taken prisoners. Stafford and a 
few others were executed on tho 25th of May, and the 
rcbt pardoned. Before his death, ho confessed that ho 
had been set on by the French king: this was considered 
sufficient; and war was accordingly declared against 
France on tho 6Lh of June. 

Mary was so poor that she scarcely knew how to 
collect an army. Firbt, she compelled tho citizens of 
London to lend her £60,000—very much against their 
will: then she extorted other loans from licr people; 
and, because she had not provisions for licr troops, 
seized, without payment, upon all tho corn ftho could 
find in Suffolk aud Norfolk- At length ehe managed 
to collect al)out 10,000 men, who joined tho Spanish 
army; and Pliilip having got what ho wanted, left 
England on tho 6Lli of July, never to return* 

Philip’s army, altogether, amounted to 60,000 men; 
and with it ho gained a great victory over the French 
at St, Quentin. When the news reached England thero 
was much rejoicing; and Mary especially was delighted 
at the success of her husband. She bad, however, very 
little cause for gladness. The Frcncli general, the Duke 
do Ouisc, though foiled by King Philip, was a brave 
man, and he resolved on a plau which should restore 
the honour of hia troops, and inflict a blow upon the 
English. This was no less than retaking Calais; which 
ifc bad coat tho warlike Edward III. nearly a year to 
become master of, and which had been in tho poflsesaion 
of tho EngliHh for more than two centuries. 

Calais was considored impregnable; and as wars 
were never carried on during tho winter, fho garrison 
at that season waa always redneed. Though the attack 
of tho Duke do Guise was sudden, Mary had warning of 
it; but her treasury waa empty: she had no soldiers; 
her fleet was in ruins; and her people had been fleeced 
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so much alroafly, that ^}uy would pay no more. Calais, 
therefore, Wiia left to it si fate. The Duke do Giiibo i.ct 
dovui before the town about the lat^t day of 1557. On 
' the -nd of January, 1558, the castle of Euyfabitch, and 
on the 3rd, the cabi lo of Ncwouliani Bridge, were taken. 
On the Gth the citadel was bombarded; on tlie 7th the 
town Burrendered. To the mortificaii^n and disgrace of 
tlif* Englis>li, and the joy of ihc Kreneh, the lilies again 
floated over tlie walls, and tlje 4,000 Englibh inhabitants 
were expelltd, Stiiu k with Bhame, ]\Iary. seat a few 
ehips to iittempt to recover the town; but tho very 
elements seemed bent again'^t her ; tho ve''^cls were dis- 
perM d by a storm, and com polled to return homo with¬ 
out didng anything* 

Soon after tho loss of Calais, Mary Stuart, the young 
and beautiful (Juecn of Scots, wms married to Francis, 
the eldest son of the French king* Tlio ceremon}" took 
plaee at Tali', on tlic 2-ith of April, 1558, Mary being 
only in her IGtli year, and l^rancis a few munths 
younger. 

When the Fnglbh parliament met, on the 20th of 
January, 1558, Queen Mary applied for money, that bhe 
might make another atUmpt to recover Calais, or elbC 
revenge its lobS. Poor as the nation was, the parlia¬ 
ment hljLially rebpouded to the cjucou’s demand, and 
him fitted out a coubiderable ileet of English and 
Fkmjjigji, This fietd, after plundering and burning 
many places on the coast of lirittany, anil causing a 
givat deal of rnihery to tlu^ unoflbnding pt^oplo who 
lived there, absisted an aimy of Spaniards at tho seaport 
town of Gravolints, in Flantlers, and enabled them to 
obtain a decided \ietory over the French. A great 
btaughtcr occurred; and the English fleet, satisfied with 
the revengo it had taken, returned home. 

The PriiLcehs Elizahtth, duiiug all this time, had 
rcbidid principally at Woodstock, She lived in retire¬ 
ment, saw very little company, meddled in no business, 
spent her time in reading and study, and appeared to bo 
a sincere Catholic. She had a little chapel iu her house, 
where tho service of the Roman church was cODstantly 
pei'formcd- She kept stwcral priests among her attend¬ 
ants; had a large crucifix hung up iu her bed-room; 
and even worked garments for saints and Madonnas; 
and whenever bho visited tho courts she attended th© 
queen in all her religious pi-oeessions. 

It is impossible to say whether Elizabeth was really, 
at this time, a papist or ProtcBtaot in her belief. Her 
conduct was very doubtful; and alibough she afterwards 
restored the Piotcataul religion, it must bo remembered, 
that as lhe*popc refused to acknowledge her as queen, 
it was her interest to dff so, and that &ho found the 
nation generally leauhig to the reformed doc(rines. On 
many occasions bJie fchowed an attucliment to the cere¬ 
monies of the liomish church; and if ehe could have 


had her own way, would probably have followed a reli¬ 
gion half-way between that and Protestantism* Indeed, 
cruelly as tho afterwards persecuted the Catholics, she 
wag never herself n very tincere Protestant. It lias been 
supposed that sho would have remalocd an adherent of 
Rome, had hlio thought that religion would retain its 
influonco on tho minds of tho people- Perhaps she did 
not attach much importance to the furitis of either side, 
but bcHoved that a binccrc and devout prayer, or a 
grateful thanksgiving, would he equally acceptable to 
the Almighty, cither from a papist or Protestant. A 
curious story is related of her, which, if true, arems to 
imply that, at Icabt on tho important subject of the 
bucrameut of tho Lord's Supper, she held the reformed 
Opinions. It ia taid, that some one who had been bet to 
trap her ia her speech oa the subject of religion, in¬ 
quired what she thought of the words of Christ—‘"This 
ia my body I ” and whether it was tho real body of the 
fiu\iour that wus in tho sacrament* It is reported, that 
after a little nflectioii, slie replied in tho following 
cautious and ingenious lines:— 

Christ was tho word that spake it; 

Ho took tlio bread, and brake it; 

And what tlio w'^ord did make it, 

That 1 beliavc und tako 

Tho time was now fast approaching fnr tho t(.rmina- 
tion of jMary’s short iugloiioiis reign—a reign terrific 
from the ptnsccution which raged throughout a great 
part of it.^—The queen had long been in a declining state 
of health ; aud about the beginning of ijoptcmbcr, 1558, 
she was confined to her room. What her exact disorder 
was, is not known : some said it was a tympany—a kind 
of flatulent dibca*se that pufis up tho body liko a dis¬ 
tended bladder; and which caused the queen, in Oc¬ 
tober, again to think she was encetute. Others said it 
was a hot and cold fever—name given to an iltncsg 
then very prevalent. Whatever it was, she lay in her 
bed in a sad state, continually sigliiog* Her council 
bogged to know the reason of her sorrow, and asked, if 
it was on account of the absence of her hubband, King 
Philip ? Her answer was—«Indeed that may be one 
cause; but that ia not the greatest wound that picrcca 
my oppressed mindJ' What that wound really was she 
would not reveal; though afterwards, when some of her 
favourite attendants told her that they feared sho grieved 
on account of King Philip's absence from her, she ex¬ 
claimed, “Not that only; but when I am dead and 
opened you fahall find Calais lying in my heart/’ 

Mary was prematurely old: she had always been of a 
delicate con^^titution; and now her strength was con¬ 
sumed by her gloomy temper,— On the 5th of November, 
parliament assembled; and on the 7th, the Speaker 
was summoned to her chamber, when she informed him 
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that negotiations for a peace between England^ France, 
and Spain, were opened at Cambray. She languished a 
few days longer, in pain and sadness; and on the mom* 
ing of the 17th of NoTomber, 1>etween the hours of five 
and six o'clock, expired. She was nearly forty-four 
years old, and bad reigned for five years, four months, 
and a few days. In her last moments mass was per¬ 
formed in her chamber, and slio expired in a vain 
endeavour to bow at tho elevation of the consecrated 
wafer. During her reign, nearly 300 persons perished 
in tho flames on account of their religion. J<'oxe, in liis 
Book of Mariyi's, says there were 284; a second old 
writer says 277; and a third calculates them at 290. 
Some historians, however, suppose that many otlier 
victims perished, whoso fate has not been recorded. 

Mary's persecution of the Protcbtaiifa has obtained 
for her tho familiar soubriquet of tho “ Bloody Queen.” 
Them can bo no doubt, however, as a modern writer, 
William Ifowitt, observes, that, “ with all her bigotry, 
and the horrors to which her concession to the persecu¬ 
ting spirit of her Spanish limband brought upon tlio 
country, bho had many good and amiable (jualitics; and 
had hlio reached the throne when no religious btrlfe 
existed, would, probably, havo left a name regarded 
with much kindness by posterity.” Hlio was certainly 
obstinate, bigoted, and buperstitious i but bhu wab albo 
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firm, courageous, and sincere j and merciful, where re^ 
ligion was not concerned. She was generous to her own, 
which she believed to be tho true, church ,• charitabla 
to tho poor; and careful to avoid burthening her people * 
for her personal expenditure. She was also very anxious 
tliat the law should be honestly administered; and was 
I attentive to the mterests of trade. Her understanding 
was narrow, but her education had been liberal, for she 
was mistress of five languages—^English, Latin, French, 
Spanish, and Italian. Sho was also fond of music; and, 
beforo she camo to the throne, played upon three in¬ 
struments—tho virginal, tho regal, and tho lute. In¬ 
expensive in her habits, her court was strictly moral; 
and her few personal attendants appear to have been 
attached to her. All her unpopularity with posterity 
arises from tlic Icrriblo religious persecutions of her 
reign; and tho persecuting spirit was, unfortunately, 
not coiitiued to Mary, nor to those who professed her 
creed. It was tho sjurit of the ago; and when the 
Protestants were in power, they wero not free from it. 

In Mary’s case, tho sea of blood that spirit caused to bo 
shed, has dune mudi to tffneo the memory of lior good 
qualities; and has catwd her to he regarded, unjustly 
we firmly believe, as one of the worst sovereigns lliat 
ever sat on the throne. 


CHAPTKK LVIII. 

TUB nr-iojr of quits n.t/vDErit. —s.n. lofiB, 


T is pleasant to turn away from the dreadful 
horrors which were perpetrated in England 
during tho time of Mary, to become acquainted 
with the events which took place in the long 
reign of Elizabeth, who was a great and wise 
ruler; though, as will bo seen in tho course of the 
narrative, she was not a good and amiablo woman. 
But England progressed so much under her reign, that 
she has been considered ono of our best and greatest 
sovereigns. 

The parliament was sitting at the time that Mary 
died: end Heath, tbo Archbishop of York, and Chan¬ 
cellor of England, attended to inform the members of 
that event on the day it took placse. They looked a 
littlo serious at first, just for form's sake, and then 
bunt into a shout of “ God save Queen Elizabeth t— 
long and happy may she reign! ” The council hod her 
accession proclaimed on the same day ; and the people 
showed much greater joy than the parliament t the air 


rang with cheerful fahoul'-, and the streetb were lit by 
tho lilazo of bonfires. 

Elizabeth was living in retinment at Hatfield when 
she received tho news of tho death of her dstcr, under 
whom she liad lived in conbtant fear. Her delight was 
too great for concealuicnt, and, falling upon her knees, 
she exclaimed, It is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar¬ 
vellous in our eyes.” This was tho only alludou she 
made to her [>ast fears and suflerings. >Slie was gener¬ 
ous and prudent enough to forgot all ofi'ences received 
from the late queen. Her firbt act, after her arrival in 
London, was to order the relief of all prisoners confined 
for religious ofienccs. 

At first, Elizabeth was very cautions about religion, 
and took care not to let anybody seo wbetlidlr sbe was a 
Catholic or a Protestant It Was fortunate for her that 
slio did so, or the Cutbolics might bare offered a power¬ 
ful opposition to ber accession to the throne. As it 
was, both sides courted her, in the hopo that she might 
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promote flirir peculiar views* Although the Protes¬ 
tant h belieVL'd that the had a secret attuchment to the 
reformed church, the papists seemed to have liad very 
little tu*^pieion that she was not a devout Catholic, 
especially aa hho commanded the funeral of her sister 
Mary to he conducted according to the solemn and 
gorgeous rites of thn Roman church* ■ 

On her accession, Klimhcth was in her twenty-fourth 
year; and althoxigh not beautiful, she was loved for the 
graces, insinuation*!, and condescending familiarity of 
her manner. Her coronation took place on the 15th of 
tranuary, 1559, It was a very maguificont ceremony ; 
but uhat was much better, thoro was a great deal of 
honest n joicjiig on the part of the people. One thing, 
howovcT, attending the ceremony was very remarkable ; 
all the bNlmp'!, except one, refused to crown her* That 
one was Dr, Oglethorpe, the Bishop of ('"arlide. She 
had hoou declared illcgitimafo by the church of Homo; 
ami that, it has bceu bupposed, was tiio reason of the 
t^traiigo cimduet of the bi^Imp'i, or that they were acting 
und(T secret orders from tlm pope* Perhaps they 
sus[»ieted^ sIk' intuided to declare agaiirst the Roman 
dmrcli, and so widird to prevent her from ascending 
the til rone. At any late, Iheir refusal lo crown 
Eli^alath was tin' most unwise lliing they could do; 
as it was r:il(aila/cd to caii^^ licr to imbibe a didike to 
the i^atholie thrm of religion, if she did not already 
entertain it, 

Elizaheih retained Iho services of eleven of tho late 
quern’s councillors; but slio appointed eight new ones 
of her own chuire, Tlieso men were all secretly in 
favour of the Protestant religion, though they had been 
prudent enough to remain silent upon that point, and 
go with tho times. Amongst them was that wise 
statesman Sir William Cecil, who had Idng been 
Elizabeth's adviser, and whom she now created her 
Secretary of State* He afterwards became very famous 
under the name nf Lord Burleigh* Another was Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, an eminent lawyer, who, besides being 
a member of tbo council, was mado keeper of tho great 
seal. Jfis name has been rendered illustrious by tho 
wonderful talents of his son Francis, afterwanls Lord , 
Bacon, the profound thinker, and reformer of modem 
philosophy. Indeed, Elizabeth always had the discern¬ 
ment to appoint men of talent and great business 
qualities for her advisers; and she had the tact never 
to let them gain an ascendancy over her. By her 
shrewd sense and strong will slie kept them her 
ficrvants, and never permitted them to assume a tone 
of e([ualityl A good deal of the stem dictatorial 
character of her father, Htury YIIL, is to be seen in 
the conduct of this remarkable ciueeii, 

Siic froijuetitiy couiulli’d with her new councillors, 
but p-irticularly with Bir William Cedi, about the 


national religion; and that sagacious minister assured 
her, tliat the greater part of the nation was inclined to 
the ReformatioD, and was constantly becoming more 
and more so. Although pressed by her Protestant 
subjects to declare her opinions on the subject of 
religion, Elizabeth btill hesitated to do so. An 
incident soon occurred, however, which decided her 
upon this point. Having sent news of her coronation 
to the pope at Romo, that pontiff, who was a very 
haughty and obstinate old mati, returned an insolent 
message, that lie considered her as illegitimate, and 
that slio ought to lay down her crown, and await his 
decision as to whether she should ho queen or not. 
This conduct, added to that of her bishops, made 
Elizabeth turn her back on the church of Rome, and 
resolve to rstabU.'Nh the reformed religion in England. 

The queen a*^6embled her first parliament on the 2lsl 
of January, 1559. To that parliament ^he very wisely 
left tho settlement of the national religion; mei^ely 
giving them to understand what were her wi'shes 
upon tho subject. It was soon scon that the Commons, 
at least, were aU ached to the Protect ant faith. They 
pasM d an act for suppressing the monasteries erected 
in Mary’s time, and for restoring tenths and first- 
fruits (taxes paid to tho Romish cliurch out of the 
clerical reveimcs, by the priests of that church) to tho 
crown. They declared that tho queen, and not tho 
pope, should be supremo hcatl of tho English churcli; 
though they gave her the milder and much more 
appropriate title of governess. To enable her to 
excrcii^c her ecclesiabtieal authority, her majesty was 
authorised, by one clause of this act, to appoint a com¬ 
mission of either laymen or clergymen, or hoth^—a 
clause which led, some years after, to the estahlishmcnt 
of thn Court of High Commission; a tribunal which 
became aa obnoxious as tho Star-Chamber, from its 
arbitrary proceedings. The bishops opposed this laV 
with all their might; but it was carried in spite of 
them* Then all the laws made for tho regulation of 
religion in the reign of Edward VI. wero restored; the 
moFS was abolished; and it was decreed that the Book 
of Common Prayer, in English, should be used in all 
churches, to tho exclusion of any othert Some parts, 
however, of that book that w^cro very offensive to the 
Catholics were softened down a little. Thus, as far as 
parliament was concerned, the Protestant religion was 
re-established in England, and the Romish form once 
more overthrown. There was to be much struggling, 
and a good deal of persecution yet, before tho nation 
would altogether submit to the change. Upon the 
Catholics rests the odium of being the most savage and 
bitter persecutors; but the Protestants are by no means 
freo from that shocking taint, or rather crime. It must 
also be admitted that there would have been a great 
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deal more Protea&nt persecution, if Elizabeth and her 
ministors had not checked that cruel spirit, 

Puring the time that parliament sat, a solemn dis> 
ouBsion was appoioted by the Queen, to bo bold between 
the chief divines of the Protestant and those of the 
Catholic faith. Sir Nicholas llaeon presidod, and ten 
bishops and doctors on each side conducted the debate. 
The Protestants then contended for the three follow¬ 
ing points First. It is against the word of God 
and the custom of the ancient church to uso a tongue 
(that is, a language) unknown to tho people in common 
prayer, and in the administration of the bacrameuts. 
Second. Every church bath authority to appoint, take 
away, and chango ccromonics and ecclesiastical rites, so 
the same bo to edification. Third. It cannot ho proved 
by the word of God, that there is in the mass oflerod up 
a sacrifice propitiatory (that is, of a conciliatory or 
atoning kind) for the quick and tho dead.” As the 
Cdtholic bishops hrsitalcd, and would not go on with 
the discussion, it was declared that the Protestants 
were entirely triumphant, and some of the former were 
even punished by imprisonment. But it was almost 
impossible that a debate of thit kiud should ho fairly 
condneted; for, as it w.as known that tho queen and 
parliament were now both adverse to the papists, it was 
not likely that they would dare to prcbs their opinions 
very vehemently; as, to deny that the quccu was head 
of the church, as a Culhulic must do, was nut only to 
lose all chance of preferment, hut to iiieiir the charge 
of being a traitor. 

One bitter-minded and obstinate prelate did indeed 
suffer the fate of a traitor, for uttering his bigoted 
opinions too freely. He suid that ho had been much 
talked about on account of his persecuting and burning 
the heretics; but instead of regretting it, ho was only 
sorry he bad not l)een more severe. Ho added, “ that 
ho had earnestly exhorted his associates on tliat sub¬ 
ject, and bad been not a little grievrd with them; for 
that they lahourctl only ahont tho young and little 
sprigs and twigs, while they should have stricken at 
the root, and clean liave rooted it out.” It was very 
well understood what tliis hold speech meant, Eliza¬ 
beth was tho root of the Protestant principles j and 
Dr. Story hinted, that if his advice had been followed, 
she would have been rooted out (that is, put to death) 
during the reign of Mary. Aware of tho danger his 
bigotry bad led him into. Dr. Story fled for safety to 
Antwerp; but tho queen was not the woman to permit 
snob treasonable language to pass unpunished. She 
employed some men to seize him by force, and bring 
him over to England, where bo was executed as a j 
traitor. This conduct on the part of Elizabeth was 
very despotic; hut the queen was determined to show 
the Catholics, in the ouhet, (hat though she was hut 


I young, she would submit to neither intimidation nor 
insult. 

Before the parliament was dissolved, the House of 
Commons sent a deputation of its members to Eliza-* 
heth, with an address, in which they begged her to 
marry, so that, in due time, she might have a son to 
succeed her on Uio throne. Although this address was 
written in very flattering language, she seemed rather 
displeased at it. She told the Speaker, who beaded the 
deputation, that as tho application was made in general 
terms, and only recommended her to marry, without 
pretending to direct the choice of a husband, she could 
not ho offended at it, or consider it otherwise than as a 
new instanco of their affectionate attachment to her. 
But, slic added, any further interference on thoir part 
would ill become them to make as subjects, or her to 
bear as an independent princi'S«. Even while she was 
a private person, she had always declined marriage, and 
regarded it as an incumbrance; hut that now, when 
the charge of a great kingdom was committed to her, 
slie considered it a duty to persevere in that opinion. 
Her life ought to he entirely devoted to promoting tho 
intorchts of religion, and the happiness of h^r subjects. 
As England was her husband, so all Englishmen were 
her children; and while bhc was employed in rearing 
or governing such a family, &hc could not deem herself 
cliildless, or her life useless and unprofitable. If she 
ever thought of dianging her condition, the caro of 
tier bulijccl!)’ welfare u’lmld be uppermost in her 
thoughts; hut should she live and dio a virgin, she 
believed that Divine Providence would be able to settle 
all dispute about tho succession, and send them a sovc- 
rt'ign who would imitate her example in loving and 
cherishing her people. She concluded a long spcrch 
by saying, that she desired no belter rcmcmbranco of 
her to bo transmitted to posterity than that this in¬ 
scription should ho engraven on her tomb—Here lies 
Elizabeth, who lived and died a virgin queen.” 

Tho decisions of parliament in favour of the Pro- 
tqstant religion wero soon put into force; as the new 
statutes, enforcing the oath of suprcnaacy, and (ho uso 
of tho Book of Uommon Pnayor, came into operation on 
the 24th of June, 1559. Tho bishops aud principal 
churchmen were summoned heforo the queen and her 
council, aud admonished to make thdr clergy conform 
to tho laws which had just been enacted. The church¬ 
men wore not inclined to comply either with the royal 
will, or to the changes in religion required by an 
aroused nation. Cardinal Pole was dead; hut Arch¬ 
bishop Heath, wlm bad been made primate*in his stead, 
reminded the queen of herMstor’s late reconciliation 
with Borne; of her own promi.o not to chango the 
religion which she found by law established; and 
added, that his conscience would not permit him to 
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obey her presont comtnaiiils. What the arobbiuhop 
' flaid, all the other hisbops said ; but tho queen and her 
ministers were resolved to have their own way. 

Tho bishops wore then required to take the oath by 
which the pope was disclaimed, and tho queen acknow¬ 
ledged as supreme head of tho church on earth—called 
the oath of supremacy. Nothing, however, could in¬ 
duce them to give up their submission to tho pnpe: 
they all refused tho oath except one; and all, except 
that one, wero deprived of their sees. At that time, 
however, a recent sickness that had been very prevalent 
had reduced the number of bishops to fourteen, and 
small pensionB wero conferred upon tliem, that they 
might nr)t bo left destitute. Many olhor ilignitanVa 
of the church were nbo deprived of thoir livings because 
they would not take the oath; but the great majority 
of the clergy took it, and conformed to the re formed 
ceremonies of tho church. The places of the bishops 
were filled up by tlie mo^t learned of those divined who 
bad been driven from the church during the Rign of 
Qucmi Mary. The Piotcstaut religion wa'^ thus actu¬ 
ally re-rstablished throughout tlio kingdom, and with 
much lo^s dilbculty than might have hecu imagined* 

All this was will enoiigli; but besides tho act ot 
parliament width obligt^d all clergymen to take the 
oath of supremacy, there another act, called the 
Act of Uuifojmity, which was meant to extirpate the 
Catholic religion by making cveiy one worship Clod in 
the same uniform way; tliat way, of course, being the 
Protestant one, which the parliament laid e-faldished. 
It not only abol^^h^d the mass and other Eomidi rites, 
but punished tho^o who used tliem as if they had been 
criminals. For the first offence, they were to forfeit 
ell their property ; for tho second tliey were to be im¬ 
prisoned for a year; and, for the third, condemned to 
pine away in prUon until death released them from 
their aufforings. Those, also, who did not attend tho 
Protestant church on Sundays and holidays, were to be 
fined Ifi* for every time they omitted goings This was 
a petty, teasing kind of persecution, which irritated the 
Catholics very much. It was not politic either; for 
while the papists were permitted to attend their own 
churches, the queen could tell who were Protestants 
and who were papists—that is, who were loyal subjects, 
and who wero not* Now all wero mingled tofr^lber; 
and isho could no longer tel! the sincere Protestant from 
tho compelled hypocrite, or the loyal man from the 
would-bo traitor. 

Queen KHzabeth waa not altogether to be blamed for 
this intolerant spirit on tho part of the Proteetants. 

It did not originate with flier, hut with tho clergy and 
the people* Although hbe permitted it to a certain ex¬ 
tent, she and her ministers took a great deal of trouble 
^ to keep it within bounds* On one occasion, two Pro¬ 


testant bishops wrote to tho queenV council, that a 
priest had been apprehended in a lady’s house, and 
that he would not take an oath to answer any questions 
that might be put to Iikn, saying, natumlly enough, 
that he would not accuse himself. Those two Protes¬ 
tant prelates proposed to put this obstinate priest to 
the torture. Ttie council very honourably refusod to 
sanction any such proceeding* These inoidents show 
that violent and imcbaritable people, whatever be their 
principles, will hate and try to injure those who differ 
from them; and also, that, although in the matter of 
persecution the (^atholics were as red as blood, tho Pro¬ 
testants wero far from being as white as snow. 

Bui while Elizabeth checked tho triumphant spirit of 
the Protestants, and prcventetl its running into wild 
excohses, she also kept down tho t’afholies with a hand 
of iron. Towards the end of tho year five of tho 

depost'd bishops (among whom waa Bonner, who hadt 
so ofter gloated over the agonies of the victims whom 
ho had sent to tlio atako in Mary’s time) gatlioied 
courage to present what they called a petition to Eliza¬ 
beth. It was, howevt r, much more like a reproof than 
a potilioii. After prai^^ing her sister Mary as Uio 
pattern of a religiotw woman, it called upon Elizabeth 
to follow her example, without lo'is of lime, and prayed 
ihattlod would turn her lieart and preservo her life, 
and al^o make her evil advisers ashamed and repcnlaut 
of their wicked heresies- Perhaps these prelates 
thought that, as the queen was but a young lady, not 
more than fivc-and-twenty, they couhl awo or intimi¬ 
date her. If 80 , they were greatly mistaken ; for they 
soon found that Elizabeth had temper and spirit enough 
for a dozen ordinary young ladies. Colouring with 
rage, bhe an^^wered in a very stern tone, tolling them to 
be careful what they did, lest they should provoke tho 
puni^hment provided by the laws for all who impugned 
her royal authority and prerogative. The bi^ibops re¬ 
tired : bul they were not to escape so easily; for, soon 
after, they were all committed to prison* The infatnoua 
Bonner, who was detested by all humane persons of 
either religion, remained in coufioement with his own 
dark, bitter thoughts, for nine long years, and then he 
died- It would have been a happy thing for tho 
country if bo had never been bom. The other offend¬ 
ing bishops wore set at liberty and provided for* 

During the first year of her reign, Elizabeth had re¬ 
ceived an offer of marriage from Philip of Spaaii, the 
widower of her late sister Mary* Philip was wealthy, 
powerful, and a king; but he waa bated by the Eng¬ 
lish ; and although the queen took care not to offend 
him, flhe very prudently declined the alliance. 

The public religion being flettled, Elizabeth turned 
her attention to foreign affairs; and a general treaty 
of peace between England, France, Spain> and Scotlandi 
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was conoladcd al Cateau>CambresiEi, on tba 2nd of 
April. The queen was very anxious to get back the 
city of Calais, which had been taken by the French' in 
the latter part of her sistorV reign; but she was per- 
suaded by her ministers to abandon it so long as she 
could save her honour. It was thereforo agreed that 
the French king should restore Calais at the oitpiration 
of eight years; and that if he failed to do so, ho should 
forfeit 500,000 crowns, and tho queen's right to the 
city should still remain. This was, in reality, an 
abandonment of Calais; for statesmen believed (as it 
afterwards turned out) that Henry of France woiiltl 


find some ezouso both for keeping the city and for not 
paying the money. However, Elisabeth’B honour wal 
saved, and peace was established in Europe. After all 
the dreadful scenes that bad so lately occurred in Eng* ’ 
land, together with tho decay of commerce, and the in* 
creasing poverty of the people, peace was needed for 
tho recovery ofiits prosperity; and the young, fair- 
baired, spirited Queen of England had acted wisely in 
securing it; and would have done so even if it had 
cost her far more than the troublesome and unnecessary 
city of Calais, 


CHAPTER LIX. 

CONIlWUAnoiT or the nniox of QUEBS EI.li!Atl£TII. —A.D. 1550—1581. 


* T will now bo nerohsary to direct our attention 
to Scothind, to tho ebango of its icligion, and 
to the affairs of its young queen, Mary Stuart, 

' or, a>t she is commonly called, Mary, (iucou of 
Scots. 

Mary had a title to the English throne—a title 
which the Catholics said was superior to that of Eliza¬ 
beth's. It was grounded upon hex descent, through 
her father, from Margaret Tuilor, one of Iho sisters of 
Henry Vllf. Tho Priucc&s Margiirot married King 
James IV. of Scotland, who was killed at the battle of 
Flodden Field, and left bis queou the motlicr of an in¬ 
fant prince. In time this prince became James V,, 
and married a French princess, called JMary of Uiiise, 
who brought him a daughter, who grew up to be tho 
beautiful and fascinating Alary Stuart. Had Elizabeth 
been illegitimate, as the Catholics pretended, Mary was 
the true heir to tho English crown. Rut though 
Henry VIII.’s marriage with the unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn was somewhat irregular, and contracted in defi¬ 
ance of the pope's decision against its lawfulness, still, 
unprejudiced people must bcliove that it was a lawful 
marriage, both in the sight of God and man. This 
being so, Elizabeth was tho legitimate daughter of 
Henry VIII., and consequently had an unimpeachable 
title to the throne. 

Mary, when scarcely sixteen, was married, os already 
mentioned, to Francis, the eldest son of tho French 
king. That monarch thought it would be an excellent 
thing if he could obtain tho kingdom of England as 
well as that of France for his son j and he directed him 
and his daughter-in-law, Mary, to assume the arms and 
title of King end Queen of England, ElUabeth was I 


naturally ofTmded at this assumption, and she directed 
her ambassador to complain of it. Tho FrSuch king 
an‘>wcrcd, that as the Queen of Scots was descended 
from tlio royal blood of England, sbo was properly 
entitled to assume tho arms of that kingdom. This only 
increased Elizabeth's anger; and from that time she felt 
a violent jealousy of her ambitious cousin, Miiry. 

Oil the death of Henry II. of France, which took 
place on tho 10th of July, 1559, Alary nud Iter huslumd, 
Fiancis, aoccnilcd the tlirono of that country as king 
mid queen; her mother, Mary of Guise, acting for her 
in Scotland as regent. 

It is not to be supposed, while such a strugglo bad 
been taking place in England about religion, that 
people wore imlilfercut or quid upon that subject in 
Scotland. The reformers there were excited by the 
fearful tales of per^ccution which they heard from 
Eniflaud, and a zealous and even bitter dislike of the 
Romish church spread among the people. Some of the 
principal Protostaiit nobles of Scotland had, on the 3id 
of Hecomber, 1557, drawn up a bond of union, and 
formed an association called “ Tho Congregation of the 
Lord,” to distinguish them from tho established church, 
which tlioy named the Congregation of Satan. All the 
members of this association bound themselves to devote 
their lives and fortunes to maintain and establish the 
reformed religion, and to have faithful preachers truly 
and purely to minister Christ’s gospel and sacraments 
to His people. Those members were tertnod, in the 
history of the times, ** Lords «f the Congregation,” 

The Catholio priests became much alarmed in conse¬ 
quence of the spread of this association; and Alary of 
Guise, the regent of Scotland, oitod the most eminent 
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of tlic Protebtant preacliers to appear at Stirling on the 
10th of May, 1559, and give an account of their con¬ 
duct. Tho preachers obeyed tho EUmmons; the nobles 
’ and their retainers accompanied them; and, when they 
reached Perth, one of the former—Erskino of Dun, pro¬ 
ceeded to Stirling, to explain to tho regent the motives 
of their assembling. Mary assured him, that if tho 
nobles would discharge their followeri^, tho preachers 
should be unmolested, and tho summons to meet at 
Stirling discharged. The followers were immediately 
sent homo; upon which tho regent renewed the sum¬ 
mons; and when it was not obeyed, proclaimed tho 
preachers as rebels. This instance of bad faith enraged 
the people, who had nearly all embraced the rofurmed 
religion, and made them resolvo.to dispute tho regent’s 
authority even by force of arms, and to oppose the 
priests of the established religion to the vei'y last. 

Among tho Scottish reformers was a bold and vehe¬ 
ment preacher, named John Knox—an honest and bin- 
ocre man, but bitter in his bcnlimentK, and ferocious in 
his conduct. He had been banished from Scotland, and 
had resided for somo time at Geneva; but had returned 
to his native land on the 2nd of May, Un the 11th of 
May, ho preached a sermon at Perth, against what ho 
called the idolatry and other abotninatiouii of thu church 
of Rome. Hia discourse was so ilcroc and eloqurnt that 
the people wore excited to a strangu degree of violtnco 
and enthusiasm. Tho sermon ended, most of the con¬ 
gregation left the church, but a few remained to talk 
upon the subjects on which the preacher had touched. 
A priest seized tho moment to uncovir a sliritm by the 
altar, and to expose a rcpositoiy of images and relies. 
An altercation took place between Inin and some of the 
bystanders, which ended in their attacking the priest, 
and breaking bis images to pieces. They then ovor- 
ibrew the altar, tore tbo pictures to piccr s, broko the : 
sculptured fonts, scattered the consecrated vases, and | 
left tho church a ruin. Not Fatisfted with this work of ' 
destruction, they .pillaged and then pulled down several , 
magnificent neighbuuiing monasteries. This furious | 
spirit soon spread to other places; and many abbeys ; 
and churches were left mcro heaps of ruins. Knox | 
encouraged all this sad havoc, saying, that the best way 
to prevent the crows from returning was to break up 
their ncsts. These furious destroyers of the popish 
monasteries and churches were called Iconoclasts, or 
destroyers of images, in consequence of tbo number of 
stoi.o and wooden saints that they broke in pieces. 

Tho quccn-rcgent was so enraged at this violence, 
that she coUucud an army to punish the impious rebels 
and heretics—as sho called them. Tho lords of the 
Congregation collected another army and stood on their 
defence. They sent an address to the regent, and 
another to the CatboUe clergy. They told MaryCef 


Guise, that if they were persecuted by those cruel 
beasts, the churchmen, they would apply to some foreign 
prince for assistance; that they wera her faithful sub- 
I jeets in all things not opposed to the law of God; and 
I they signed themselves—The Faithful Congregation of 
Christ Jesus.” Their address to the church was far 
more violent; and it was directed ** to the generation of 
Antichrist, the pestilent prelates and their shavelings, 
in Scotland.” In it these fierce reformers said to the 
I priest^i—** As ye by tyranny intend not only to destroy 
I our bodies, but also of the same to hold our souls in 
bondage of tho devil, subject to idolatry; so shall we, 
with all the force and power which God shall grant unto 
us, execute just vengcanco and punishment upon you: 
yea, wc shall begin that same war which God com¬ 
manded Israel to execute against tbo Canoauitos—^tbat 
is, contract of peace shall never be made till you desist 
from your open idolatry, and cruel persecution of God’s 
children. And this—in the namo of tho eternal God, 
;ind of his Sou Christ Jesus, whose verity wo profess, 
and whoso gospel we have preached, and holy sacraments 
rightly administered—we signify unto you to be our 
iiituut, so far as God will assist us to withstand your 
idolatry. Take this for warning, and be not de¬ 
ceived.” 

Tho queon-regent sent her forces against tho insur¬ 
gents; there was some fighting, generally in favour of 
the latter, who entered Edinburgh in triumph on the 
29th of June, and the regent took shelter in tho castle 
of Dunbar. 

In this condition Mary of Guise received money and 
a rcioforc'cmeut of troops from France; and news ar¬ 
rived that lier brother was collecting an army in 
Germany to reduce the reformers to submission. The 
Scottish nobles were alarmed: they had not tbo money 
to support a regular army, and their followers were 
deserting for want of pay. Such was their position 
when they resolved to apply to the Protestant Queen of 
England for asbistancc. 

Hero was an opportunity for Elizabeth to punish 
Mary, who wus now Queen of France, for assuming the 
royal arms of England. But it was not spite alone that 
made Elizabeth support the violent reformers of Scot¬ 
land against their government and their church. It 
was a cautious policy, perhaps an over-cautions policy; 
but one which many writers have thought wise. The 
French had a constantly increasing army in Scotland, • 
and were secretly aiming at obtaining tbo mastery of 
the whole country. Supposing them to be successful, 
a queen of both France and Scotland, who bad also a 
claim to the crown of England, was a dangerous neigh¬ 
bour. If the Protestants were crashed in Scotland, 
there was very little doubt tbo Catholics would try to 
place Mary Stuart on the throne of England; and, ta 
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tbat cue, the safety not only of Elizabeth, but of the 
Protestant religion in England, depended on tlie turn 
of affairs in Scotland. 

« 

The n^tiations with Elizabeth continued through 
the latter half of 1559; during which time a French 
force arriyed, and there was much dghting with varied 
success. At length, on the 27th of Februa'iy, 1560, 
Elizabeth concluded a treaty at Eerwick with the lords 
of the Congregation, for mutual defence. It was to 
last during the marriage of Mary Stuart with the 
French king, and for a year afterwards. She had, be¬ 
fore this, sent them secret assistance, in the shape of 
sums of money; but she now openly sent both a fleet 
and an army to aid them. The fleet, which consisted 
of thirteen largo ships of war, was scut to the Frith of 
Forth; and the army, consisting of 8,000 men, was 
assembled at Berwick. The French court offered im¬ 
mediately to restore tho city of Calais to her, if she 
would not interfere in tho affairs of Scotland; but 
Elizabeth answered proudly, that she would never put a 
fishing-towu in competition with her dominions; and 
she ordered her fleet and army to commence ho^iUlitics. 

Tho French troops in Scotland were ravaging the 
county of Fife, when tho English made their appear¬ 
ance. As tho French were not half so numerous os the 
Euglisb, they took refugo in Leith, and protected them¬ 
selves by fortiflcalioDS. In April, the English, assisted 
by an army of Scottish reformer^ attacked the place 
with much fury; and after two skirmishes, in which the 
French fought bravely, they were reduced to great 
distress. Still they held out, and the siege was con¬ 
verted into a blockade; tho English endeavouring to 
starve tho garrison into a surrender. But two events 
that occurred induced tho French garrison to yield 
before tho grim spectre of famine made its appearance 
within the walls of the town. Tho first was the dis¬ 
persion, by a storm, of a fleet which was bringing an 
army to their assistance; and Ibe second was the death 
of Mary of Quise, tho queen-regeni, which took placo 
on the 10th of June. 

I On the €th of July a peace was restored by ibe sign¬ 
ing of the ** Treaty of Edinburgh,” os it was called, 
and then Leith was surrendered, and abandoned by the 
Ftcnem By this treaty Franco rccognisod tho right of 
Elizabeth to the English throno; and agreed that Mary 
and her husband should no longer assume the- royal 
title or arms pf England. Tho affairs of Scotland were 
to be placed in the bands of a council of twelve nobles 
of that country, of whom the Queen of Scots should 
choose seven, and the parliament five. Hn foreign 
troops were in future to be brought into Scotland with¬ 
out the full consent of the parliament; and a pardon 
was to bo granted for all past offences. As to religion, 
it was agreed that the parliament should report its 
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wishes upon that subject to Mary and her basband^ , 
and that some arrangement should bo mitered Into re¬ 
specting it. Thus, thoi^h Elizabeth obtained what she- 
wanted, tho cause for which the Scottish lords mada 
war upon their government remained unsettled. I 

Immediately after the French had left Scotland, the 
parliament of that country assembled. It met on tho 
1st of August, 1560, and very memorable woik it did. 
Tlio lords of tho Congregation immediately presented a 
petition, in which they demanded that their own re¬ 
ligion should be made the established one of the countiy, 
and that the Catholics should bo suppressed and pun¬ 
ished. This was very unjust and intolerant; for they 
would not allow to the Catholics that liberty of con¬ 
science which they insisted on for themselves. The 
parliament shared tho spirit of ibe reformers, or, as a 
popular writer says, they “ seem to have been actuated 
by the same spirit of rage and persecution.” They 
abolished tho ceremony of ibe mass utterly, not only in 
all public churches and chapels, but they would not 
permit it to bo celebrated in private bouses. It was 
declared to bo not only an error but a crime; *and who¬ 
ever ofliciated in it, or was present at it, was condemned 
to bo punished—for the first offence with confiscation 
of goods and imprisonment; for the second, with ban¬ 
ishment from iicotland; and for tho third, with death. 
This atrocious law was almost as bad as anything the 
papists would have done; but it was not all that these 
fiory Protestants did now that they bad tho power. 
They voted that the authority of tiie pope iu Scotland 
should be abolished ; that bishops and the other digui- 
taries of tho church wore limbs of the devil, and agents 
of papal superstition and tyranny; and that, for the 
future, tho Plt£KUYT£RiAN form of religion should be 
established in Scotland. The tone of tho reformers 
frightened all the bishops away from their septs in par¬ 
liament; for they vciy naturally felt tboy were not safe 
there. The members, desirous that their conduct 
should appear quite legal, summoned the bishops to 
attend; aud as no notico was taken of this summons, 
the parliament voted that tho prelates wore satisfied 
with the new constitution of the church. When the 
parliament had proceeded to this extent, they sent a 
messenger to Franco to tell their queen what they had 
done, and obtain her sanction of their measures. Mary, 
as a devout Catholic, was not likely to be pleased at 
their violent reforms; sho received the messenger with 
coldness, and refused her assent. However, the re¬ 
formers, who did not care much for her refusal, resolved 
to have their own way. Tbej^put their laws into prac¬ 
tice; abolished the mass, plundered the monasteries, 
took possession of the greater part of the revenues of the 
ohiucb) find appointed their preachers to all livings.— 
Thus was popery destroyed in Scotland, and a new form 
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of wonbip built upoo its ruins. Tbo change was a 
great and good one; but the manner in which it was 
made, unju-tt, furious, and unchristian. 

On the 5th of December, 1560 (a few months after 
the change of the national religion in Scotland), Mary’s 
husband, the young King of France, died. Thus, after 
a reign of seventeen months, she was’no longer Queen 
of France; and she resolved on returning to her native 
land, and devoting herself to its government. Before 
doing so, sho directed D’Oyiicl, her ambassador, to apply 
to her cousin Elizabeth for a safe-conduct across the 
seas into Scotland, and to permit her to pass through 
England, if it should be necessary. Etizabuth’s jealous 
dislike to Mary was so extreroo that sho refused this 
trifling request; and refused it, too, in coarse and 
angry language—very unbecoming to her high station. 
The reason sho g.ave for this rudo conduct wa<!, that 
Maiy had declined to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. 
The Scottish queen bad given up wearing tho royal 
arms of England; hut she very justly refused to 
abandon her claim to the throne of England in the 
event of |hc death of Elizabeth. 

When her cousin’s answer was brought to Mary hy 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, tho Scottish queen was 
extremely indignant; and, after ordering her attend¬ 
ants to leave the apartment, she made tho following 
spirited remarks, which we will insert entiic, because 
they show something of the character of that extra- 
ordinaiy woman:—^“How weak I may piove, or how far 
a woman’s frailty may tiansport me, I cannot tell: 
however, I am resolved not to have so many witnesses 
of my infirmity as your mistress bad at her audience of 
my ambassador, D'Oysel. There is nothing disturbs 
me 80 much as tho having asked, with so much impor¬ 
tunity, a favour which it was of no consequence for me 
to obtain. 1 can, with God’s leave, return to my own 
country Without her leave; as 1 came to France, in 
spite of all the opposition of her brother, King Edward; 
neither do I want friends both able and willing to 
conduct me home, as they have brought me hither; 
though I was desirous rather to make an experiment of 
your mistress's friendship, than of the assistance of any 
other person. I have often heard you say, that a good 
correspondence between her and myself would conduce 
much to tho security and happiness of both our 
kingdoms. Were she well convinced of this trutli, she 
would hardly have denied me so small a request. But 
perhaps she h^ars a better inclination to my rebellious 
subjects than to me, their sovereign—her equal in royal 
dignity, her near ndation, and the undoubted heir of 
her kingdoms. Besides her friendbhip, I ask nothing 
at her hands. I neither trouble her nor concern myself 
in the affairs of her state: not that I am ignorant that 
there are in England a great many malcontents, who 


are no friends to the present establishment. She is 
pleased to upbraid me as a person little experienced in 
tho world. I freely own it; but age will euro that 
defect. However, I am" old enough to acquit myself 
lionestly and courteously to my friends and relations, 
and to encourage no reports of your mistress which 
would mi»become a queen and her kinswoman. I 
would also say, by her leave, that I am a queen as well 
as she, and not altogether friendless; and perhaps I 
have as great a soul too; so that methinks we should 
ho upon a level in our treatment of each other. As 
soon as I have consulted tho states of my kingdom, I 
shall bo ready to give her a reasonable answer; and I 
am the more intent on my journey, in order to make 
the quicker despatch in this affair. But she, it soems, 
intends to stop my journey; so that either sho will not 
I lot me give her satisfaction, or is resolved not to he 
satisfied—perhaps on purpose to keep up the disagree¬ 
ment between us. I have not been wanting in all 
friendly offices to her; but she disbelieves or over¬ 
looks them. I could heartily wish that 1 were as 
neatly allied to her in affection as in blood; for that 
indeed would be a most valuable alliauce.” 

Perhaps Elizabeth never received a belter schooling 
thau was contained in this biting speech; but, tliough 
it vexed her cxtiomely, she did not piofil by it. 
Indcofl, it was not the sort of language fitted to 
encourage fficudahip, or rcmftve the jealous feelings that 
already existed hetweem the two queens. 

It was dining the lovely month of August, of 1561, 
that Mary Stuart embarked to return to her native 
country. France had been her home almost since hor 
infancy, and she felt painful emotions of regret in 
leaving it. It is said that she kept her eyes fixed upon 
the coast until the night closed in and shut it from her 
gaze. As its dim outline was rapidly disappearing, she 
sat upon a couch on deck, frequently repeating, ** Fare¬ 
well, France, farewell! I shall never see thee more I ” 
On arriving at Leith, where her majesty landed on the 
Idth of August, she was received by the people with 
enthubiasm; for her youth, beauty, and the gentleness 
of her manuers won for her a general admiration. 
Besides, she was the only descendant of their ancient 
lino of kings; and, on that account, tho people were 
disposed to love her. Her first step was a very wise 
one: she issued a proclamation declaring her intention 
to maintain the Protestant form of worship which sho 
found estublibhed, and forbidding any one to interfere 
with it on pain of death. She even sent for John Knox, 
and tried to win him to a quiet submission to her 
authoiity; hut the rude zealot coarsely insulted her. 
He and the other reformers were resolved, not only that 
they would not go to mass themselves, hut that their 
queen should not have the liberty of doing so. 
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The first Sandaj after her arrival, there was a riot, 
in coosequenco of mass being performed in the' palace 
at Holyrood, The people asked each other, “ Slncll we 
suffer that idol to bo again erected within the realm P ** 
One noble even shouted aloud, in the court-yard of the 
palace, “ The idolatrous priest shall die the death I ” 
Indeed, the uproar was so great, that it was with some 
difficulty the priest was prevented from being murdered 
at the altar’s foot. While this was going on in and 
around the palace of the young queen, the preachers 
offered up prayers in the churches, that God would 
turn her heart, which was obstinate against him and 
his truth; or if his holy will was otherwise, that ho 
would strengthen the hearts and hands of the elect 
stoutly to oppose tho rage of all tyrants, 

With much difficulty, Mary ohtained from her sub¬ 
jects a sort of equivocal permisbion to lirar mass in 
private, liut the knowledge that she btili adhered to 
the ancient religion of her ancestors, sermrd to poibon 
all feelings of affection aud generosity that might 
otherwise have been felt for her. >She was expobud to 
constant ipsults, especially from tho preachers. But 
the violeut fanaticism of Jolm Knok was absolutely 
brutal: his conduct alone was sufficient to make Mary 
view with disgu'tt the religion whicli ho professed, ami 
to make her adhere more stroiigly to the Catholic 
church. The usual name by which ho alluded to her 
was tliat of Jcrabcl, although she was (at least as yet) a 
pure-minded, beautiful, and amiable girl. She tried to 
subdue his violcnco hy tho most gracious condescen¬ 
sions ; but no gentleness could touch his sour, dibcon- , 
tented, hitter nature. .Stie promised him access to her 
presence whenever ho desired it; and bogged him, if 
be found her blamablo, to reprehend her in private, 
and not vilify her in tho church before all the people. 
Tho bigot only answered, that if she pleased to come 
to church she would hear the gospel of truth j that it 
was not his business to apply to every individual, nor ; 
bad be leisure to do so. 

Knox was indeed quite as much a rebel as a reformer. 


If he had been an English subject, and had aofed with 
half as much insolence to Queen Elizabeth, she would 
have sent him to tho pillory, if not to the poaffold. On 
one occasion, he told Mary that ho would submit to 
her as Paul submitted to Nero. Another time^ be bad 
the audacity to tell her that ** Samuel feared not to 
slay Agag, the fdt and delicate King of Amalek, whom 
King Saul had saved: neither spared Elias Jezabel’s 
false prophets and Baal's pricbts, though King Ahab 
was present. And so madam,” he added, “your grace 
may see that others than chief magistrates may lawfully 
inflict punishment on such crimes as aro condemned 
by tho law of God.” Indeed, this roan and tho rest of 
the zealous preachers filled Mary’s life with bitterness 
and sorrow. Her temper was naturally cheerful, and 
she was fund of gaiety; but these men condemned all 
innocent plca<.urcs as crimes, and threatened bor with 
God’s judgment for indulging in them. 

On one occasion, Knox was called in question for Us 
con<luct. While Mary was absent from Edinburgh, 
some ruffians broke into her chapel, defiled tho altar, 
and behaved in a very riotous m inner. Twq of them 
were ai rested and indicted for this oiftnee. Knox im¬ 
mediately took up their cause, and wrote circular 
letters to the most furious Protestant zealots in each 
town, to arm for the defence of tho two rioters. This 
was treason, and lie w,is accordingly summoned before 
the council to answer for it. He knew that some of 
the council secretly bated the queen, on account of her 
religion, as much as he did; and this emboldened him 
to defend liimscif with his.usiul audacity. He told tho 
queen, that the pchtileot papists who inflamed her 
against tlioso holy men (he meant the chapel-breakers), 
were the sons of the devil, and must, therefore, obey 
the directions of their father, who had been a liar and 
a manslaycr from the beginning. This troublesome 
man was aci^uittcd, and made still more violent by the 
triumph he liad gained. 

Here, for a time, we must leave Mary Stuart, and 
return to the affairs of England and Elizabeth, 
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LrZAP'ETII eooti f'aw tluit Uie liaei not 
much to foar from the ScottI fIi qneon, 
who possessed lUtlc or no power over her 
furhulont eubjocts. She, therefore, tnrnod 
^Iirr attention to promoting the prosperity 
of her kingdom, and (he bappinc^^s of her people. She 
wa^ very careful with Iier money, and soon able to pay 
many of the great dt'hts of the crown. The coin had 
been alloyed by her prrdce<'&bor5, and, in 1560, rIio re- 
stored it to ita ancient purity. Sho imported great 
quantities of arms from Oc^rmany ; and introduced into 
England the art of making gimpowdtT and bras^ 
cannon. Sho encouraged agriculture by allowing corn 
to bo exported; favoured trade and navigation; and 
built so many .ship'., that ^bc began to bo called tho 
roptoror of our naval glory, and the queen of the nor¬ 
thern seas. 

The fame of Elizabolb, a wi'^e and powerful prin* 
cess, & 00 U spread abroad; ami many foreign kings and 
nobles made lirr ofter-i of marriage. Amongst them 
was Kiic, the King of Sweden; Charles, the Archduke 
of Aiiijtria; the Duko of Holstein; and tho Earl of 
Arrau, heir to tho crown of Scotland. llcMdcs thc&c 
princes, several of l»er own subjects humbly aspired to 
the honour of her hand; the*most favoured of whom 
was a handsome but profligate j’oung nohlcruan—Lord 
Kobcit Dudley, aftor\vai*ds tho notorious Earl of 
X#citcster. EHzabclh had rrsolved to remaiu single; 
for pile was too ambitious to share her power with any 
one: but slic gave all her buitors such a gentle rcfubul, 
that they btill had hopes of succeeding at la&t. This 
was a wise plan ; fi^r it kept them all devoted to her 
service; but it is very Jikily tliat the famous queen was 
also fond of the attentions and professions of attach¬ 
ment which blic was frequently receiving from her 
would*be husbands. 

With all her greatness as a queen, Elizabeth was a 
cold-hosLrtcd woman, and very vindictive towards those 
whom she dibliked ; and, about this time, she corn- 
milted a mean and cruel act of tyranny. Lady Catharine 
Grey, a Hstcr of tho unfortunate Lady Jane who was 
beheaded by tho orders of (Juecn Mary, contracted, in 
15C1, a seefft mairiago with the young Earl of Hert¬ 
ford. They were married* privately, because the queen 
was known to entertain a jealous feeling of nvety one 
who was of royal bhmd ; and the Lady (Vdhnrine was 
the ucxi heir tu the crown alter Mary, liupcu of Scots. 


Although they had committed uo crime, or even oflFcnce, 
Elizabeth, on discovering the marriage, sent them both 
as prisoners to tho Tower, declared their children to be 
iHcgitimate, and inflicted on tho carl a fine of £15,000* 
Tliey remained in pri’^on till 1563, when they wore re¬ 
moved, in consequence of the plague breaking out- 
The lady was always subjected to surveillance, but 
does not appear to have been actually imprisoned 
again; and the died on tho lUli of January, 1568, 
at tho house of Sir Owen Ifopton, at Yoxford, iu 
Suffolk, Still, Elizabeth could act with magnanimity. 
In 1563, Edmund and Arthur Pole, sons of tho cardi¬ 
nal, wore condemned to death for a treasonable design 
to placo Queen Mary upon tho English throne, and 
to change the religion of the country. The queen 
generously granted them the royal pardon,^ As they 
had heen led into their design by the pretended pre¬ 
dictions of fionio .foolish astrologer, sho caused the 
parliament, in tho Fame year, to pass a Kevero law 
against prophccica, conjurations, enchantments, and 
Witchcraft. 

During this time, Franco was di&traeted with civil 
wars between tho Catholics and the Protestants, who 
were thoro called Ilugiicnota. [The term Huguenot is 
a corruption of the German Bidffr/iossei^ / which means 
bound together by oatlu”] The Catholic party was 
led by the Duke of Guise, and tho Huguenots by tho 
Prince of Conde; and between tho two, horror reigned 
from one end of tho land to tho other. Tlio pcoplo 
seemed actually mad with religious excitement, and 
murdered each other with such a savago ferocity, that 
in all directions tUo ground was soaked with blood. 
The parliament of Paris added to tho general misery 
hy passing an act giving the Catholics permission to 
massacre tho Huguenots, who, as might be expected, 
retaliated in a bimilar manner. ** Wherever,^' says a 
famous writer, ‘^thc Huguenots prevailed, the im^os 
were hrokeu, tho altars pillaged, the churches de¬ 
molished, and tho monasteries consumed with fire ; 
where success attended the Catholics, they burned the 
Bibles, rcbaptJsed tho InfantF, and oonstrained married 
persons to pass anew through the nuptial coremoiiy; 
and plunder, dcsolatioif, and bloodshed attended equally 
the triumph of both parties.^* 

In this dreadful state of thinga, the Duke of Guise, 
in 1562, applied to Philip, tho bigoted King of Spain, 
for assistance; who, as bo entertained a bitter hatred 
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to tbe reformed teligion, rcadilj gave it. The Prince 
of CoDd5 then applied to Elizabctli for help, and 
offered to put her in posscasion of the important town 
of Havre-de-Qrace, in retutn for it. The English 
queen consented; and after sending money and men to 
the Prinoo of Cond^, Havre was given up to her on the 
3rd of October, and garrisoned by a body of 3,000 of 
her troops. Elisabeth had two reaFons for this; she 
wished to help the Protestants abroad, lest the Catholics 
should become powerful enough to molc&t her; and she 
thought Havre might provo as useful to her buhjccls as 
the town of Calais, which they had so recently lost. 
Soon after Elizabeth bad assisted tho Huguenots, a 
battle took place between them and tlio Catholics at 
Hreux. The Huguenots were defeated j but their party 
still kept up the struggle; and Elizabeth sent them 
100,000 crowns, and offered to bo security for as much 
more, if they could find merchants to lend tho money. 

•As the queen’s purse was empty, she again sum¬ 
moned her parliament. That body met on the 13lh of 
February, 1563: its first act was to piescnt another 
address to her, entreating her to marry. She had lately 
been suffering so severely from tho small-pox, that her 
life was despaired of; and the Commons desired her to 
marry, that, in iho event of her death, she might leave 
a son to succeed her. They reminded her of tho sad 
civil wars that had ariirn from the contending titles of 
York and Lancaster, and begged her to 6a^e them from 
the chance of such another calamity, fiut they added, 
that if her high mind was for ever set against matri¬ 
mony, they entreated that she would peimit her suc¬ 
cessor to be named and appointed by act of parliament. 

Elizabeth was puzzled: to dccl.aro UFary tho luir to 
ber throne, was to gratify her rivul, and to rncourage 
the Catholics to hope that their form of religion might 
be restored in England; while to aecrpt a husband was 
to act in oppositiou to her own wi^.hes. In this dilll- 
culty bho had recourse to that deception of which she 
was buch a mistress. She told tbe parliament, that 
notwithstanding wbat she had baid at the beginning of 
her reign, yet she bad no fixed resolution never to 
marry; and that, for the sake of her people, she would 
endeavour to lay some solid foundation for their future 
security. At that very time a now suitor had made his 
appearance—tho Duke of Wurtembcig, a Protestant 
prince. The queen received bis offer in a very polite 
manner; said, that though she was not tired of a single 
life, yot the oaro of her kingdom counselled hor to avoid 
it. fiut that, as tho welfare of her people depended 
upon her choice, it was necessary for her to make it 
with great care. In the end, she tlianked tho duke, 
and promised to deserve his good opinion. By this 
evasion she contrived to got rid of the application of 
tbe parliament, without giving any direct answer. 


Having failed to induce the queen to many, the 
parliament passed a sevoro law against the Catholics. 
It was called **Tlie assurance of the queen's royal power 
over all states and subjects within hor dominions.” It 
decreed, that if any one twice asserted, either by writ¬ 
ing, word, or deed, that tho pope possessed any autho¬ 
rity in England^ tho offendor was to be punished as 
a traitor. AH persons in holy orders wero bound to 
take the oatli of snpremaey; and so wero all members 
.of parliament, officers of tho court, schoolmastors, and 
pcr<!ot)s in any authority; and the penalty of their 
twicu refusing, wa'j tho hideous death of hanging and 
(plat tering. ' Jiy a strango unfairno-Fs, no nobleman was 
to bo fiubjccL to this law; as it was rather absurdly said, 

I that tbe (jitcrn could liavc no doubt of tho fidelity of 
persons of such liigh rank. Lord Montacuto opposed 
this bill iu the lluubo of Lords, and said it was un¬ 
necessary, as tho Catholics wero loyal subjeets, who 
obeyed tlie tiuecn, and caused no trouble either by 
preaching or disputation; hut busiticlons were enter¬ 
tained of them, and tho law passed. Having bcttlod 
this business, the parliament voted the queen a supply 
of money, and then tho honso was prorogued.—^Tbe 
convocation of tho clergy also voted the queen a con- 
bidoiablc Finn, that she might assist the Huguenots in 
Franco.—In this session of that clerical body, the 
thirty-nine articles of the church were finally adopted, 
in tlie form in which they arc now published in tho 
Book of Common Pr.syor. 

On the 19lh of March a pcaco was arranged between 
tho Catltolies and Huguenots, in consequence of the 
death of the Buko of Gui^c, who was assassinated by 
a young gentleman of tho Huguenot faction, named 
Polti-ot do Mere, on the 24th of Fchniary. By tho 
terms of this agreement, toleration was granted to tho 
French Protestants; and a general pardon published for 
all tho violence that had been committed. The French 
bad a great desire to recover tho town of Havre, whioh 
tho Huguenots had surrendered to Elizabeth as tho 
piico of the acsi stance she had afforded them. The 
I luguenots had promised not to make peace with the 
Catholics without hor consent; but they had broken 
this agreement, and merely offered that if sbo would 
give up Havre, the money she had lent them, and tbo 
charges she had been at, would ho repiiid to bor by tbo 
King of Franco; and that, at the end of tbe time 
promised, Calais sliouhl bo rostored to her. Elizabeth 
treated these offers with disdain; and sent tbe Earl of 
Warwick commands to defend Havre* to the last, oven 
agaiost tho whole power of France. . 

Warwick did his best: jjut ho had scarcely 6,000 
men within the walls of Havre; while tho place was be¬ 
sieged, during tho months of Itlay, June, and July, by 
an immense army. The resistanco was desperate, and 
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the place was not taken without tnucli bloodslicd; two 
^ amuItB, in the month of July, liring repulsed with 
great slaughter. But the English garrison was attacked 
by another enemy, against whom arms and bravery 
were of no avail—the plague. The fatigue of the 
soldiers was so great, their food so had and scanty, and 
this visitation of the plague so terrible,* that sometimes 
100 men a day died. At Itnglh, not 1,500 sulditTS 
were left strong cnotigh to do their duty; and the walls 
were shattered by the cannon of the enemy, lu this 
condition Warwick was comprilod to surrender; tlic 
sick and feeble garrison was permitted to xnareli out; 
and Havre was lobt to the English. 

To increase this misfortune, the wretched soldiers 
carried the pestilence home willi them, where it spread 
rapidly in many parts of the kingdom. In London 
alone, which did not contain a fourth uf the people it 
does now, 20,000 persons died of it in the course of the 
year. At the same time, England was visited by other 
calamities: there was a great scarcity of food; violent 
storms of tliimdcr and lightning; and, during the 
moutli of Sejircmher, I5G3, rartlK|Uakes were felt in 
several places. The Catholics declaLcd that thcoc tiling', 
wero signs of the Almighly's vengeance for the changes 
which tlie Prote^(ant!l had made in religion. 

As Elizabeth hail been so unfortimaf e in her 6r*t war, 
she readily entered into a peace witli France. Ac¬ 
cordingly a treaty was feigned at Troyes on the 11th of 
April, 15C4, in which hho agreed to give np tho cause 
of the Huguenots,—During the latter part of the war, 
Wary, Queen of Scots, anxious, fi>r many rtufeons, to ob¬ 
tain tho frioDdhhipof Elizabeth, yielded her opinions to 
thoso of llio English (luecn ; and, for a time, these two 
sovereigns lived almo&t like bistcra. Not only did they 
frequently write to each other, but it was proposed that 
they should moot at York, for the settlement of all 
differences bi'twcen them. But this apparent frhmdli- 
ness was liollovv. It is Very unlikely that Wary felt any 
really kind feedings towaids EHzal>pth; aud it is certain 
that Elizabe til entertained, upon all points, a jealousy 
of Mary. TIio meeting at York did not take place; and 
it ia feuppoaed that one of the chief reasons wa«, that 
Elizabeth did not like to be seen face to face with her 
more attractive rival, 

Mary was desirous of marrying again; and her French 
friends wished to ally her to a Catholic prince who 
could strengthen their interest and weaken that of 
Elizabeth. Mary herself would have preferred a 
, CatboHo husband; but she knew that he would be 
hated by the^eottifeh people on account of bis religion; 
and Elizabeth declared, that a marriage of that kind 
would bo, in ibe highest degree, displeasing to her. 
She even told Mary that nothing would satisfy her but 
her marrying some English or Scottish nobleman^—a 


match whicli would remove all groniuis of jealousy be¬ 
tween them, and cement the union between their king¬ 
doms; and she offered, on this condition, to have her 
title ezumined, and to ddclare her the successor to the 
English crown. 

The Bcuttifeb queen was so anxious to bo declared 
Elizalnith^s feiiccessor, that she consented to take, as a 
husband, any nubleman whom tho English queen would 
recommend as a fitting match. Elizabeth really wished 
Mary not to marry at all; therefore, after a considerable 
delay, tho named, in X564, her own favourite, Lord 
Robert Dudli y, now the Earl of Leicester. This man, 
though handsome andnccomplifehed, was proud, insolent, 
and di&honoiirable, and was fetroiigty bii-.pccted of having 
murdered bis young aud beautiful wife, bocaiiso he bc- 
’ liuved that KUzabetb had an intention of mining him to 
bharo her flirt me, Mary know very well that her royal 
cousin was not binecre lu this propobal, and that tho 
had no intent ton of parting with her favourite. Indoo'd, 
Elizaln Ih acted in bu decuitful and whimsical a manner 
m this affair, tliat Mary sent her a rather angry letter. 

For a short time the protended friendsihip of the two 
queens wiis broken off; but Mary sent an ambossiidor to 
the English court to make all well again. This am- 
bife'-ador was 8ir James ^Melville, a man of Very agree¬ 
able rnaiHiers and great powt^r'. of ^onver^alion. He had 
directions to insinuate hirubclf into Elizabeth’s con¬ 
fidence, and di&covor, if povsible, her real sonfiments 
tfnvards Mary. Ho succeeded so well that the artful 
Elizabeth was thrown off her guard; and she showed 
that, btrong-minded as slio was, she posscbsod as much 
vanity and girlish jealousy as the youngest and mofet 
frivolous of her sex, MelviNe talked to her about his 
travels; of tho various dresses worn by ladies in each 
country ho had visited, and of the sorts which ho 
thought most becoming. The queen, who was very fond 
of finery, replied that she had dresses of all coutitries, 
aud every day slio met tho ambasbador in a ditferent 
cofetiiine. Once sho asked winch of them l>ccame her 
host ? The courtier answered, the Italian. This answer 
greatly pleased Elizabeth; for blu‘ was fond of showing 
her long hair to advantage, which, though it was mther 
red than yellow, she thought the finest in the world. 
She then asked him what colour of hair was reputed 
best?—whether his queen or she had the finest hair?— 
and which of them ho considered was the fairest person ? 
These were ^delicate questions; but the clever oourtier 
evaded them by sojing that her maj^ty was tho fairest 
person in England, and his mistress the fairest in 
Scotland. But this answer would not satisfy Elizabeth, 
who repeated her inquiry. Melville’s answer was, that 
her majesty was of a more delicate complexion, but 
that his queen was very lovely. She then asked, which 
of them was the tallest? He replied, his queen. Then^ 
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rejoined Elizabetli, sbe ie too tall; for I mjeelf am 
neither too high nor too low. 

Having ascertained from tbe ambassador that Mary 
aometimes played upon a musical instrument called tbe 
virginals, sbe gave orders to a nobleman of her court, 
that she should lead Sir James, as if accidentally, into 
a room from which he might bear her play. Drawing 
aside a tapestry, he beheld the queen sitting at her , 
instrument, with her back towards the door. Entering 
the chamber, he stood still and listened; for she played 
remarkably well. When she saw him she seemed sur¬ 
prised, and left off directly. Striking liim gently, in a 
co<iiiottibh manner, sbo said she was not used to play 
before men, but only when sho was solitary, to bliun 
melancholy. Then she asked him how be came there ? . 
The polito courtier answered, that as he was walking 
with Lord Hudson, be passed the chamber-door, aud ' 
licard such delightful melody that he was drawn in 
before he was aware. Elixabetb, then sitting down 
upon a cushion, asked him which of the two played the 
best—she or the Queen of Scots ? Ho replied, tliat he 
roust give her the preference. These petty ineidents 
are so far interesting as they show to what frivolous 
jealousies tho otherwise strong-minded English quetn 
could descend. When Sir James Melville returned to 
Scotland, ho told his mistress that she could never 
expect any cordial friendship from KHzaheth, and that 
all her professions of kindness were full of duplicity. 

As two years were passed, and Elizabeth had evaded 
the question of Mary’s marriage, tho Scottish queen 
began to think of choosing a husband for herself. Her 
councillors recommended her first cousin, Henry Stuait 
(Lord Darnley), a tall, comely young nobleman, wlio 
was descended from tbe royal family of England, and 
was, after her, tho next successor to the throne of that 
country. Darnley, who was in the English court, 
obtained permission of Elizabeth to visit Scotland, 
where ho arrived on the 13tb of February, 15(i5. Pre¬ 
senting himself before Mary, he succeeded in winning 
her favour, and was accepted. Tbe seemingly fortunate 
young nobleman was married to her on tho 29th of 
July; and many envied him the place be held in the 
heart of the lovely and fascinating Scottish queen: hut 
it would have been far better for both of them if they 
bad never met. Elizabeth bad secretly euooiiragcd this 
marriage; but she pretended to he highly offended at 
it, and made that an excuse for refusing to comply mth 
her promise, and declare Mary her successor. 

I Tbe Earl of Lennox (Daraley’s father) was a Catholic; 
and although the young nobleman himself went to tbe 
reformed obureb, the preachers suspected his sincerity. 
Knox even insulted him from the pulpit, by saying that 
God, to punish the ingratitude and offenoes of the 
people, was wont to commit the rule over them to bovs 


and women. The preachers, or the Assembly of tho 
Kirk, os they were called, contrived to get up a riot' 
in Edinburgh; after which, they demanded that Mary 
should, by a formal act, become a Protestant, and 
abolish tho Homan Catholic worship from tbe oountiy, 
not even retaining it in her own family. But the 
preachers were not the only persons who were dissatia- 
fied at their queen’s marriage. Several of her noblea 
entered into a conspiracy, and took up arms against 
her; and in this treasonable conduct they were secretly 
encouraged and as,sibted by tbe jealous and intriguing 
' Elizabetli. I^Iary immediately acted with great spirit t 
she took the field with an army of 18,000 men, and 
purbued the rebels with such rapidity, that they were 
compelled to disband their troops, and fly fur safety into 
England. Mary, though at first extremely enraged, 
was induced, hy the general mildncbs of her nature, to 
pardon tbe truiturs. 

Darnley soon pruved biinself unworthy of tbe affec¬ 
tion of his beautiful wife, and of the high station which 
sho had bcbtowcd upon him. In her fondness she had 
given bitn tho title of king; but he speedily returned 
her favours with ingratitude, and insolently demanded 
tho whole authority of government. He was vain, 
vulgar, arrogant, tbuukloss, given to driuking, and to 
other low pleasures. ludecd, within a very few weeks 
after his marriage, be so neglected bib wife as to turn 
her love iutu diJiko and di*-gu->t. He soon saw that he 
Jiad lost lier affection ; hut, inbtea<l of attributing it to 
his own ha<l conduct, he bupposed that her coldness to 
him arose out of an attachment for some one dbe. 

Among Mary’s altcud.mts was a middle-aged, plain, 
and slightly deformed Italian, named David Rizzio. 
He had nut been long in Scotland, having arrived there 
in tho suite of an amhasbudor fiom tho Duko of Savoy, 
who came to congratulate tbo queen upon her return 
from Franco. Hizzio was a person of bumble origin, 
but possessed of coDbidcrablo abilities. He bad been 
educated as a musician; and Mary, finding bim useful 
to complete her band, engaged bis services, and kept 
him after the departure of bis master. The foreigner 
contrived to win the favour of the queen, and she pro¬ 
moted bim to be her French secretary^ This important 
situation gave bim frequent opportunities of being in 
her presence; and ho displayed so much shrewdness, 
and made such good use of bis time, that be rose to be 
her chief confidant and minister. Tbe Scottish lords 
were exceedingly jealous that a base-horn fiddler, as ih^ 
called him, should be raised to a level with them; and 
they hated bim very bitterly. Rizato naturally bad bis 
head a little turned with all Ibis good fortune; and he 
gave way to so much luxury, that his dress, fumiluN^ 
attendants, and horses were superior even to those of 
the king. What was mote^ be dined with the quoaa 
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each day t every one who drrired any favour, was obligod 
to court his good-will; and, worst of all, ho was a 
Catholic. 

Darnlcy began to fancy that it was Ilizzio who had 
supplanted him in the atTections of the queen. The 
Italian was ugly, deformed, and no longer young; and 
it was scarcely likely that a youthf'til and beautiful 
woman, even if she had contracted a sinful attachment, 
would have selected such a man for her lover. But 
jealous men seldom reason about what is likt ly; and 
there were many disappointed, mischief-making people 
about tJio court, ready to whisper slanderous stories 
into the ready ears of Darnley. There wore other 
reasons too why he hated the seentary; Hizzio had 
remonstrated with him on his neglect of tho qiiccu, and 
had secretly advised her never to hc^low ou him tho 
matrimonial crown—that is, to give him an equal share 
with her in the bovereignty and government of the 
kingdom. 

‘ Besides the je.alous hatred which tho Scottish nobles 
bore towards Itizzio, be was suspected of being tbc 
agent of the Catholic princes in France, and of forming 
a schemo with them for overturning the Protestant 
religion, and restoring the ancient faith. This was very 
likely true; and would alone be sufTiciont to make Ibc 
Scottish zealots seek his life. A conspiracy against him 
was soon entered into by Darnloy and thi' Protestant 
nobles; and the former signed a bond, giving them 
authority to murder tho Italian, a<i he impiously said, 
for the glory of God and tho advancement of religion. 

Ono evening (it was the 9th of March, 15f>6), wliilc 
Queen Mary, the Countess of Argyll, and Eizzio wore at 
supper, attended only by a few .bcrvants, a sudden noise 
was heard, and Barnley, raising the arras which covered 
a secret door, entered tbc room, and seated himself by 
the sido of bis wife, llo was followed by the deice 
Lord Rnthvcn, in complete armour, who bad left a bed 
of sickness to assist in thU deed of blood, and whose 
sallow, haggard features made him look as if he had 
just risen from the grave. Behind him came the other 
conspirators, also clad in shining steel. The queen rose 
from her seat in astonibhment and anger; but, for a 
few moments, there was an ominous silence. Then the 
grim Batbven bade Bizzio rise and come forth—for the 
place where he bat did not become him. Recovering 
her dignity, Maiy answered that he was there by her 
will; and then she commanded Lord Ruthven, on pain 
of treason, to quit her presence. That stem noble gave 
no answer j .but, advancing towards Rizzio, seized bim 
by tho arm, and attempted to drag bim out of the 
apartment. Tearing from tho assnsbin, tho terrified 
Italian threw himself on his knees behind the queen, 
and, grasping her dress, screamed out—“ Justice! 
justice I save my life, madam—save my life I ” 


Sfary interposed her person between tho wretched 
Eocrelary and bis assailants, and again commanded them 
to quit the room, saying, that if ho were accused of any 
crime, be should he placed upon his trial, and be dealt 
with by the laws, Ruthven then stiuok at Rizzio with 
his dagger over the shoulder of the queen; another con¬ 
spirator presented a pistol to her bosom; and Barnley, 
throwing his arms around her, held her while tho others 
dragged Rizzio from tho chamber. There they mur¬ 
dered him by stabbing him with their swords and 
daggers. Such was thoir fury, that as many as fifty-six 
wountl^ were afterwards discovered upon his corpse. 

At first, Mary wept bitterly; 'hut when she learned 
tliat licr favourite was dead, she exclaimed—“ If it he 
so, then farewell tears; wo will now think of revenge 1” 
She knew notliing of the bond which Barnley had given 
to the conspirators,'promUing to shield them from the 
' consequences of the deed; and ho contrived to make 
her bclievo that the murder was committed without his 
sanction, aud that ho was altogether innocent of it. 
Ruthven, Morton, and llie other conspirators expected, 
on tho death of Rizzio, to bo able to grasp tbc chief 
power of tho slate ; but as the deceitful Barnley turned 
against them and disowned tho deed, they were com¬ 
pelled to provide for their safety hy flying to England, 
where they lived in great poverty. Seven persons were 
arrested for being concerned in the murder of Rizzio, 
and two of them were executed; but the leaders in that 
savage crime were beyond Mary’s power. Tbc Scottish 
queen sent to Elizabeth, demanding that they should 
he delivered up j but met with a refusal. Some his¬ 
torians say, that to prevent tho success of the Catholics, 
the English queen had secretly encouraged the murder 
of the unfortunate Italian; which we do not believe. 
But sho solicited of Mary tho pardon of tho murderers, 
which was ultimately granted. 

Though Barnley had persuaded his wife that he was 
innocent of tho death of Rizzio, she soon afterwards 
obtained possession of tho bond be had given to the 
assassins, engaging them to do the deed, and promising 
his protection afterwards. 'This confirmed the disgust 
bho had for some time felt for him; and her anger was 
so great, that it is said she sent a messenger to Rome, 
to apply for a divorce. She would not even permit him 
to approach her, and encouraged her oourtiers to treat 
him with neglect—a punisbjnent that ^is ungrateM 
cctftduct well deserved. 

On the Ifith of June, 1566, about three months after 
the murder of her seerotary, Mary became the mother 
of a prince. Ho was oLristened James, and after the 
death of Elizabeth, became King of England. The 
fright which his mother had received before his birth 
had such an effect upon him, that it is said, even when 
grown to manhood, ho always trembled at the sight of 
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ft diftm twordt *EUabeth received the nenes of the 
priaoe*a birth one evening while ahe was danciog at a 
oonrt ball at Onenwiob. She had been exceedingly 
dieerful; but suddenly becoming very sad, she eat 
down, and reclining her bead upon her band, complained 
to some jof her ladies, that the Queen of Scots was 


mother of a Ihir eon, while she herself wfts but ft barren 
stock. The next day, however, she had recovered her 
spirits; received ^o ambassador from Scotland with ft 
smiling face; expressed a great friendship for Maty, 
and consented to become godmother to the littto 
stranger. 


CHAPTER Lxr. 


coKTnruATiON or the sEiajr or oubeh eli/<d£TR.->a.d. 15CC—1568. 



I’HE bit 111 of Princo Jjtnrs created consider¬ 
able liopcs among tbe CiiHi olios of Eng¬ 
land ; and men of all opinions were 
anxious tliat, as Elizabeth was unmanied, 
and likely to remain so, she sliould namo 
her successor. When the parliament mot, in tlio 
aututnn of 15(50, tlic matter was snioiisly rlclKitcd; 
and the Commons pliickocl up spiiit cnnuirli to propo ''0 


that they should veto the quoon no biipplics of money 
until she jiad given thorn a dircot answer upon this 
subject. EbVahoth was very much annoyed, and enm- 
roandrd Sir William Cecil, tlio .Secretary of State, to 
assure the Commons that she intended to taki' a 
band for tho good of hor poopto. Slio bad, Iiowovci, 
rqiiivocated so often upon this point, that no 0110 lie- 
lievod tho statement, and the Commons still urgi.d tlio 
question of the settlement. 

Finding her usual Macluavciidn policy us(j1c<!i, l':ii/a- 
beth sent a conwntifiA to the Commons not to proctoil 
any further upon that subject. But the time was now 
passing away when the English parliament stood 
abashed at tbe command of the sovereign and passively 
obeyed it. The Commons wore displeased at tho arbi¬ 
trary oonduet of the queen; and one gentleman, of tbe 
name of Wentworth, said that ho thought such an in- 
terfprenoo was an infringement of the liberties and 
privileges of the bouse. This boldness aroused a simi¬ 
lar spirit in other members; and they said that tho 
queen was bound in duty, not only to provide for tho 
happiness of her subjects during her own life, but also 
to pay regard to their future security by Axing a suc¬ 
cessor. That by not doing so, she showed herself rather 
as the stepmother than tho natural parent of her 
people^ and seemod desirous that England should exist 
only while she could enjoy the glory and satisAiction of 
governing it. They added, that none but timid princes 
or tyrants, or faint-hearted women, ever stood in fear 
of their suoeeeaors; and that the affections of tbe 
people were a firm protection to every sovereign who, 

2 T . 


laying aside all artifice or byc-ends, had the courage 
and magnanimity to put entiro trust in that honour¬ 
able and Euro defence. 

Elizabeth was astonished at the spirit of the Com¬ 
mons ; but she did not wish to give up the point. She 
sent to tlio Speaker, and repeatod hor former eom- 
mantl; though she added, that if any memlicr remained 
iin■satisfied, he might appear beforo her council, and 
tlioro state liH rca<!on<i. But the Commons wero firm, 
and seemed so determined to cany on their debate, that 
the queen submitted and recalled her command! In 
tills sort of conduct lay half the secret of Elizabeth’s 
gieat 110^3 and power. Her conduct was extremely 
uibitrary; but she knew liow to yield with grace beforo 
she had aroused the angrr of her people. 

The queeiiN submission at once softenerl tho temper 
of tho Common'!, and lliey voted her a liberal supply, 
withoift insisting that she should either many or namo 
her successor. She, however, felt some difficulty in 
digesting her humiliation, and, on tho 2nd of January, 
1507, dissolved tho pailiaraent. In a speech hor 
majesty made on that occasion, she rather sharply tolrf 
Uio membL'rs that their proceedings had contained 
much dissimulation and artifice; that under tho pre¬ 
tences of maiii.igc and succession, many of them 
covered very evil intentions towards her; but that she 
reaped this advantage from tho attempts of these men 
—that she could now distinguish her fiiends from her 
enemies. Sho concluded by saying—** But do you 
think that I am unmindful of your future security, or 
^jQ negligent in settling the succession? That is 
the chief object of my concern, as I know myself to be 
liable to mortality. Or do you apprehend that I 
meant to encroach on your liberties? Ko$ it was 
never my meaning: I only intended to stop you beforo 
you approached tbe preoipioe. All things have their 
ticae; and though you may & blessed with a sovereign 
more wise or more learned than I, yet I assure you 
that no one tiiaU ever role over you who shall bo more 
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careful of your safety. And therefore, honeoforward, 
, whether I live to see the like assembly or no, or who¬ 
ever holds the reins of government, let me warn you 
to beware of provoking your sovcrcigu's patience so 
far as you have dono mine. But I ('ball now cnncludo; 
that, noiwitlifetanding Iho disgusts J have rwived (for 
I mean not to jxirt with you in ongor)^ tlio gri atcr part 
of you may ubauro themselves that they go homo in 
their princo's good graces.” 

As tho cautiouii quei-n knew that somo parts of this 
spiccli would not be acceptable to the pavli.imcut, hlie 
I'otti-ncd it down by an act that won grLiitly upon the 
ailection of tho nation. Sho voluntaiily gave iij) a 
third of the money the Conimons Jiad Mitcd lier, wisely 
and nobly baling, that “money in her sulijectb' purses 
was as good to her as in her own treabury,” 

Blizabcth had thus again diverted tho uttent ion of: 
the parliament from tho question of tho succession ; but 
tbe friends of Mary tiioart were every day iucro.'ibing in 
Knglaiid; and it was certain that bhe would soon have 
been compelled to declare that princess her successor; 
but Mary, by her own conduct, now brought upon hor- 
bclf both ruin and infamy. In tbe Scottibh court thero 
was a nobleman of good family, but of pvofiigato 
habits, called tho Karl of Botbwcll. Ho bad rendered 
Mary somo service; bad always been faithful towards 
her, and was frequently in her society. Disgusted with 
her vulgar and ungrateful husband, and feeling a want 
of some one whom sho could love, Mary, in an evil 
hour, bestowed her alTcctions upon this aspiring poor, 
Beports began to bo circulated that a closer intimacy 
thtin was proper existed between them; and theso rc- 
poits were confirmed by the increasing dislike which it 
was evident the queen bore to her huaband. Curnley 
himself was so hurt at the neglect he received from her 
and her courtiers, that he thought of secretly leaving 
Scotland, and flying to Franco or Spain. It would 
have been better for him if he had; fur a couspiiacy 
was soon afterwards entered into by Bothwcll and somo 
other nobles to murder him, because ho was, as they 
truly said, a fool and a tyrant—an enemy to Iho no¬ 
bility; and had conducted himself in an unbearable 
manner towards tho qneon. 

About this time (tbo closo of 1566), Damlcy beeamo 
very ill, and many people said he had been poisoned by 
order of the queen. This was soon discovered .0 bo an 
idlo slander; for it was found that he was suffering 
from that frightful malady, tbo small-pox. Much as 
she detested her arrogant, worthless husband, Mary 
sent him her own pbysioiaD, and, shortly afterwards, 
went suddenly to Glasgow, and paid him a visit 
herself. 

The kindness of her manner, whether real or assumed, 
induced her husband to declare that he repented of all 


his faults towards her, and that he was so joyful to soo 
bei', that bo was ready to dio with gladness. After 
TCproacbing him gently for his misoonduet, she pro- 
mi'icd to pardon him, and roceive him again to her 
afl'uctiou. Then, bidding him a kind good-night, she 
retired to her own apartments. It would appear-that 
the queen was awato of tho plot to a&sassinato Damlcy, 
and had not forbidden the commission of tbo crime; 
for a letter is extant, written that night by her to 
ItothwLll, in which she alluded to the projected murder, 
aint expressed her n morse for the trcadicrous part sho 
was playing, saying—“Vo make me dissemble so far 
that I have liorror (lit re at; and yo cause mo do almost 
tho office of a ti.iili'(".«. Kcmtmher liow, if it wore not 
to obey you, I woidd rather lie dead crol did it; my 
heart bleeds at if.’’ 

Damlcy did not distrust his wife, aud readily con¬ 
sented to go with her to Kdiiilmrgh. Instead of giving 
him apartments in iho royal palace of Ilolyrood, sho 
lodged him in a lonely house in a suburb of tbo town, 
called Kirk-a-iiidd—^a dull, solitary place, occupicKl 
chiefly by gardens and a few scattered bouses. ^ Tho 
reason sho gave for this was, that bo would be more 
likely rapidly to recover bis health thero, than in tho 
crowd and noiso of tho palace. In this placo.tho queen 
visited lilin every day, treated him in an affectionate 
manner, and sometimes slept in a room just beneath his. 

Slary had promoted a marriage' between one of her 
favourite femalo attendants and a foreigner of her 
housobold, named Sebastian Auvcrnac, and this 
marriage took place at tho palaco of Ilolyrood, on tho 
yth of.hVbruary, 1507. In tho evening thero was to bo 
a supper and cnlcitainmcnt, at which tho queen had 
promised tu attend; and, after spending somo iimo 
with her husband, slio left him at eleven o’clock, that 
she might bo present at the scene of mirth. Tbo 
dancing in tbo palace of Ilolyrood was over: the music 
had ceased ; tho festivity was concluded; und tbo lights 
extinguished. Silence and darkness reigned over Edin¬ 
burgh, and the citizens slept. But the Earl of Bothwcll 
and a few ruffian-servants wore abroad, busy in a deed 
of horror; and Mary Stuart lay upon her bed, with 
beating heart and listening car. Suddenly, about three 
o’clock in tho morning, tbe inhabitants of the oity 
were roused in terror from their sloop by a sound like 
tbo roar of a hundred cannons. The noise was in the 
direction of tho Kirk-a-field; and to that spot tbe 
half-dressed citizens rushed in crowds. There they 
beheld tbe house in which Daml^ hod slept blown to 
pieces, and bis body and that of bis valet lying dead in 
the garden. 

The Earl of Bothwell, who pretended to be greatly 
astonished, said that tbe house had beeu struck by 
lightning; but every one saw that it bad been blown 
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up with gunpowder. Snapieipn fell upon BothweU as 
tho perpetrator of tho crime j and although no one 
dared publicly to accusa him, voicoi wore soon heard in 
tho btrecta, in the dead of ni^t, proclaiming him, and 
even Mary herself, to bo tho mnrdorors of the king. 
This horrible affair was surrounded by a mystery which 
will, perhaps, never be perfectly cleared up. It appears, 
from the confession of some porsnns who wore executed 
for being concerned in tho murder, that, before Mary 
left for the festivity at the palace, Itothwcll’s servants 
carried a quantity of gunpowder to tho lono houso in 
Kiik-a~fleld. Thero they were admitted by Paris, n 
setvant of tlio queen, who was in tho secret. The 
powdor was then carried in bags, into her chamber, 
which was just beneath that in which Darnley slept. 
It is said, Mary had, a few days hefore, directed tliib 
fellow Paris to bring away tho coverlet of her bed, 
which was a very costly one, from tho liou^e iu Kirk-a- 
iield to the pnlaco at llolyrnod. If she actually remem¬ 
bered an article of fuiiiituie, and coolly gave dhx'etions 
for its prc<!ervalion at the very time she was contem¬ 
plating tho murder of her husband, sho mut>t have been 
a horrible and most hardened criminal—an evil angel, 
beautiful to look at, but beneath whose smlies lurked 
treachery and death! It is htud, indeed, to htdii ve it. 

When all tho powder had boon placed in her room, 
Mary and BothweU doimitod for the palace, and 
Darnley retired to rest. About midnight, BothweU 
left tho wedding banquet—^went home, changed his 
dress, and then, with thieo of his scivnnis, piocerded, 
hy unfrequented lane-o, to tho lone house where ]>ai nicy 
lodged. Having climbed over tho garden wall, they 
gavo a signal to two other ruffians who were in tho 
house, to light tho slow-match which was at tho t nd of 
the train leading to the gunpowder. According to one 
statement, iho victim was aroused by tho noise they 
made, and fearing some plot against him, rushed down 
stairs in bis bhirt, whero ho was seued, and after n 
violent struggle, strangled: his page, it is added, shared 
bis fato. As the train was then on flee, and any delay 
might causo them to bo blown to pieces, tho murderers 
threw the bodies into the 6e1d, and mado their escape. 
A few minutes afterwards a vivid light was seen through 
tho windows of the houso, a fearful explosion shook tho 
ground, a vast column of smoke arose into tho air, and 
the building was a heap of shattered ruins. BothweU 
and his accomplices hurried home, and the earl wont 
directly to bed. Shortly afterwards, when tho alarm 
was given, be rose apparently in great surprise, as if 
just awakened from sleep, and Hurrying to tho scene of 
horror, caused tho bodies to be removed to a neighbour¬ 
ing house, where nono could sco them. But a great 
crowd had already collected In that field of death: 
people observed that neither of the bodies were injured 


by fire or by lightning} and dark suspioioiw of tNOoboiy 
and murder hod already arisen in their roindi. 

Tlio murdered Demloy was buried privately in the 
chapel of ITolyrood Palace, and very Uttio troublo woe 
taken to discover his assassins: indeed,that Would have 
been needless ] for the queen know them well enough 
already. Tho shocking crime was committed on the 
morning of the 10th of February, 1567; and in the 
following March, Damloy’s father, the Bail of Lennox, 
who was living at a distance from the court, wrote to 
tho qiiccn, naming BothweU and others as the suspected 
murderers of his son, and demanding immediate justice 
upon them. Mary took the earl at his word; allowed 
him only fifteen days to arrango his ohaige; and sum¬ 
moned him to appear in court and prove tho accusation 
ho had made against BothweU, That wioked noble 
was all this timo not only permitted to remain at 
liberty, but ho oven frequently visited Mary, and still 
enjoyed her favour. Tho populace, however, were so 
convinced of his guilt, and so infuriated against him, 
that ho never rodo out without a body of armed al- 
trndant>«. Even (luoen F.li/aboth wrote a letter to 
Itlary, urging her to purify lier honour by a rigid 
iurpiiry into this daik affair. From this letter it would 
bci m that tho English qiiocn know nothing of the mur¬ 
der before it was committed: her majesty said, “ How 
much soever my uafuro compels me to condole his 
death, still, to tell you boldly what I think, I cannot 
cuiiecal that 1 am more grieved for you than him. 
Ob! madam, I should not do tlie duty of a faithful 
cousin or an affcctionato friend if I studied more to 
plra’io your ears than to preserve your honour; nor will 
I conceal from you what roost pcoplo Say—that you 
will look flirougli your fingers at tho revenge of this* 
deed, and that yon havo no caro to touch those who 
have dono you so great a pleasure, as if the thing had 
not been committed without tho murderers having 
known their asiurance.” 

Who) tho day camo for the Earl of Bothwell’s trial 
(the 12th of April), he appeared in court $ but Lennox, 
fearing that bo was not safe where the murderer of his 
son was treated with so much lenity, declined to come. 
Therefore, as thero was no accuser and no witnesses, 
BothweU was acquitted of tho crime, though eveiy on© 
believed him to bo guilty. Maiy bad previously re¬ 
fused an application from Lennox to have tho trial 
postponed until he was hotter prepared to Bustainjiis 
chaigo, and until he could come to Edinburgh in 
safety. 

Tho gnilty'i^uoen was 'now determined to marry the 
man whom she had before secretly loved, and for 
whom she bad connived at, if she had not consented 
to, the murder of her former husband. This soon got 
rumoured abroad, and tho people said such a connexion 
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vould bo infamous: tlierefore^ us an opon straightfor- 
ward marriago was not to bo thought of, it was deter¬ 
mined to bring it about by an artifice. One evening, 
Hothwell invited tho principal prelates and nobility to 
a great supper at a tavern. When the meal was over 
and they were Bitting at their wine, ho caused the house 
to bo Burronndod by troops; and llten, producing a 
clocuTncnt from his pocket, which reconamended him 
a fitting husband for tho queen, lio desired them all 
lo sign it, at tho tame time assuring them that ho had 
iMary^s written consent to tho union. The ceclesuislics 
and nrjblos were much surprised; but they no doubt 
knew that the recommendation would 1 h 3 agreeable to 
the quchsn, and nearly all of them put their names 
to it. 

f^oon afterwards tlio 24th of April, Mary went 
lo Sf iiHiig to visit her infant son; and Hothwell having 
collected a body of 800 horsemen, waylaid her on litr 
return, dismi'^ssed her attendants, and eairied her off to 
Dunbar rasflc. Sir James Mtlvillo remonstrated 
against this violence; wlnn he was told by a follows 
ot tho carl, that it was douo by the quuuS constnt. 
There can lie veiy little doubt that this was the case, 
though some histoiiaiH ha\o tried veiy hard to clt*ar 
Mary’s character on IhiH point liy attempting to prove 
that she was actually earned off against her will At 
any rate, she made no rcsistance. 

Hothwoll kept Mary for five days in Dunhar Castle; 
and during that time ho is said to have acted towards 
her in a very criminal manner. Her biibjccts, liowev(*r, 
made no effort to rescue her; for they Ixdievcd that she 
lemaitird there willingly, iSome of her nohlcF, ind(*cd, 
sent her a secret message, that if she was really kept a 
prisoner by force, they would rescue her. Her answer 
shows that bho had consented to the outrage which had 
bctu pi 1 pet rated upon her, She told the mesbcnger, 
with a smile, that it was true she had bten brought 
thcie unwillingly, but had been treated so kindly since, 
she could not greatly complain of tho previous injiuy. 

The worthless man whom Mary had encouraged to 
fibipirc to her hand was already man ltd. Two years 
iM^forc, he bad wedded a young and noble lady, sister of 
the Earl of Huntley, whom he now lesolvcd to divorce, 
to make way for hie alHauco with the queen. This 
divorce was hurriedly concluded in four dayB, and 
then Doth well conducted Mary to Edinburgh, where 
she declared sho waa again entirely at liberty. It wae 
then fiaid by the partisans of the earl, that the only way 
left to deal tho queen’s honour, was for her to marry 
him. It remained for the queen to give her public 
consent, and this she soo/i did. On the I2t]i of May, 
she made her appcaranco before tho High Court at 
Edinburgh, and there stated that, although she had at 
first been highly offended at the restraint placed on 


her person by BothwcU, she bad since seen cause to 
forgive him ; and that it was her intention to raise him 
to still higlier honours. Accordingly, she created Iiim 
Duke of Orkney and Sh^land; and placed tho coronet 
upon his head with her own fair hand. 

Three days later, and only four months after tho 
murder of her former hubband, Darnley, Mary and 
BothwcU wero married in the prc&onco-chambcr at 
Holyrood Palace, according to the Protcbtant ceremony. 
Very few of tho nobility attended; and even tho foreign 
ambabsadors staid away in disgust. Mary sent to the 
English and French courts to excuse her conduct; but, 
both at home and abroad, it excited feelings of indig¬ 
nation and wonder.^ Humours soon reached Maiy that 
many of her nobles wero banded together in a league 
against her; but she treated this information with con¬ 
tempt; and she and her hiii»haiicl spent their time in 
f( asts and pageants. But though she had got all she 
wanted, she was far fjcuin being happy: slie loved Both- 
well to distraction, but he frcqiwmtly quarrelled with 
her; and tho wretched woman know that the whole 
nation suspectul her of being an accomplice in her 
former Uusbaiurs murder. Both well even attempted to 
get h<T eon, Ihc young JMuce James, into his power; 
and it is supposed, that if ho had succeeded, the child 
Would have followed liis father lo a premature grave, 

Tho indignant Scottirii nobles wore now thoroughly 
arouM'd, and lield a secret meeting at Sliiliug, where 
they foimcd themselves into an n&soeiation for protect¬ 
ing the priuco and punishing his father’s murderers. 
Tliey were spurred on to this step by the most bigoted 
of tho Protestant preachers, who Jiail never forgotten 
tho hatred they boro to Maiy for being a Catholic; aiid 
it was resolved among them to dethrone the queen, who 
had brought such infamy upon herbelf and on tho 
nation, and to crown the infant prince instead. 

An attempt was soon made by Lord Hume, a border 
cliieftain, to seize Mary and Both well at Berwick Cab tic. 
Ab they wore unprepared, they would have been easily 
captured; but information of the plot was conveyed to 
them just as they were going to bod, Tho cail escaped 
and fled to Dunbar Cabtlo; and tho queen, disguising 
herself as a man, soon followed him. 

Dunbar was a very strong foijtrcss, and conbidtuvd 
almobt impregnable. Tho army of tho confederuto 
nobles did not increase so rapidly os they expected; and 
the queen had summoned*bor subjects to lier assistance. 
Her safest plan would have been to remain within the 
walls of tho castlo, and wait until tho nobles wore com¬ 
pelled to disbond their droops from a want of provisions. 
But the queen was a caurageous woman: a littio army 
had assembled beneath her banner, and sho and licr 
husband led them towards Edinburgh, where the rebel 
lords wore assembled. It was on a Sunday morning, 
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the 15th of June, 1567, only a month after Mary’s fatal 
marriage, that the two armies met at CarberryHill, 
about six miles from Edinburgh* At first tho French 
ambassador mediated hetwedn tho queen and the asso¬ 
ciated lords, hut without effect; and both sides made 
ready for^ battle* But Mary^e own followers were so 
convinced of the badness of her cause, that they deserted 
in groat numbers, and the rest showed no disposition to 
fight. Indeed, her little army was so thinned, that to 
go to battle with it would have been to rusli on to 
destruction. The queen, therefore, only sought to pro¬ 
vide for the safety of herself and husband; and dc^iircd 
that the laird of Grange should wait ^lpon her to 
arrange an accommodation. 

Fearing for tlie life of her husband, the queen offered 
to leave him, if they would allow him to escape, and 
then return to their allcgianoc to her- Tho lords> cou- 
ficnted; and J^fary, after much liesitation, and with 
g^reat anguif.li of mind, embraced Jior husband and bade 
liim fiU'ewell, Both well then galloped off with a few 
attendants, and f.he never tsaw his face again. ITo 
Inirnod to Dunbar, and fitting out some small ships, 
ret sail for tho Oikneyn, and supported himsolf for some 
lime a pirate, JIc was afteiwards pursued and his 
Mnp taken, together with some ot liiy Borvants, who 
coufesst'd that tliey had bet n engaged iu tlio murder of 
Darnhy* Ho himself esL^aped and got to Denmark, 
where ho was thrown into prUon as a pirate. Jfc re¬ 
mained in confinement for a period of ten yeais, during 
which time he went mad ; and at Icngtli died miserably 
- a fitting end for his life of crime and protligacy. 

After the Hight of her lin^bmid, Alary surrendered to 
the laii^ of Grange, who led her towards the associated 
ioids. These men treated her with a cold respect; but 
tho common soldiers could scarcely bo kept from 
coarsely insulting her- The standard of the nobles was 
a white banner, on which was painted the murdered 
body of the late king (Daruley), lying under a tree, and 
Iho little Prince James kneeling by the feido of it; with 
the following words—“ Judge and avenge my cause, O 
Lord I ”—inscribed beneath him. Tho banner had been 
carried at the head of th^ army; but it waq now kept 
continually in Mary’s sight. Some of tho soldiers even 
hhuub d out that she ought to be burnt as an infamous 
woman, a papUt, aiul a murderess. 

Tho nobles carried tho queen to Edinburgh, where 
sho WHS assailed by tho mob with yells and execrations* 
She passed that night, strongly guarded, in iho house 
of the provost of tho town* She had expected very 
diffcient treatment; and the lords had certainly grossly 
InokcuAbeir treaty with her, which wa#—to return to 
their ob^ienco if she would quit her husband* Tho 
wretched woman was goaded almost to madness by the 
horror of her &ituation : though slio had tasted nothing 


for fourHand-twenty hours, she refused to toooh food ; 
and fiercely upbraided her captors with their trea^ery* 
Once in tho course of the night she ran to the window 
and cried aloud for help; but she might as well have 
cried^ to the stones of the street* When tho morning 
broke, she foil into a violont fit of paBsioD. Soon after¬ 
wards the soldiers reared the horrid-looking banner (on 
which was pictured tho doad body of her husband) 
before her window- At this fresh io&ult, her despair of 
mind was bo great that she tore her dress from hot body, 
and rushing to tho window almost in a state of naked¬ 
ness, uttered an appalling scream of terror and agony* 
Tlie hearts of the rjueen’s captors were liard enough * 
but many of them were touched at this pitiable scene; 
and bcvcral of the nobles went in to appease her* bo 
changeable are the people, tliat great compasbion waB 
felt tor her; and it was rumoured that ao attempt 
would bo inado, in tho ceur&c of the day, to rescue her 
from captivity. To prevent this, she was removed to 
the palace of Holyrood, and, when night set in, con¬ 
veyed a pritooner to tho lonely castle of Lochlevcn* 
Tills fortress, built on a binall Lland in tho middle of 
a lake, was considcrod a place from which* eacapo waa 
impossible I and to add to her misery, it was com- 
inamled by tho ferociuus Lord Lindsay, to whom sho 
had lately declared that bh(5 would have his head. This 
buvage nyblo accordingly levtngcd himbelf by treating 
her with extreme Lar&hnebS, 

Both well, in his buddon flight, had left among Iiis 
papers iu Edinburgh Tastle, a silver casket, which fell 
info the Imnds of tho abbociated noblcij. This raskefe 
had belonged io Mary’b fir^t hub baud, Francis IJ., 
whoso crown and initials wero engraved upon it, and 
had beta given to Jiothwell by the queen, after the 
murder of her second husband. Darn ley. In it wero 
found a number of letters, written by her to her profli¬ 
gate lover; twelve sonnets addressed to him ; and two 
contracts of marriage; all, except one of the latter, in 
tho queen’s huudwriting* These letters Both well had 
been imprudent enough to preserve; and from them 
the lords obtaintd convincing evidence of Mnry’h ht ing 
an accomplice in tlio murder of the miscTablo Dai nhy. 
Some authori^ say that these letters and st>niicts wcio 
not written by Maiy, but forged by the lords, to blacken 
her character, and to act as a jubtificatiou of their 
Bcvero conduct towards her. But there was no necessity 
for them to resort to forgery for that purpose. Mary’s 
character was defamed enough; and the whole nation be¬ 
lieved her guilty- The letters, aUo, had every appearance 
of being genuine, and contained facts which it was not 
likely any one else could havg known. From the moment 
they had obtained these letters, the lords were so in¬ 
dignant at tho guilt of their queen, that they rcHolvod 
to dethrone hor, and crown her infant son instead. 
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Ktinx mid llio fierce preaehcra even tlamoined for In r 
death, haying, that hueli a deed would ho justified hy 
tile laWH of tho land, nnd hy many examples in the Old 
Testament: they evtn declared that (icnl would iievi^r 
avert liis wrath from the land until he was appea'^ed 
hy the punishiticnt of that murderers, the qta ein 
Klrzahetli, who had prompt infonnatlmi of all tlicso 
proceedings, professed to ho miieh bliockcd that her 
cinisiii, oven if gnilly, shonld ho ilUtreatod and im¬ 
prisoned hy her own Puhjects; hut she ditl nothing to 
release her, except seoding some expostulations to the 
lordsi, whom slie was su'^pected of secretly encouraging. 
The Frtiich court, also, eoemed indifieront to tho fato 
of the fallen queen ; and, feeling liersidf thus friendless 
aud clesf’Hed, she, on the 24th of July, 15(17, signed a 
deed in which phe resigned her royalty to Prince James, 
wdio \yas tlu n only fonrlt'en months old. On tlie 2!)th 
of tho saino month, tho hahy-prince was crowned at 
SHrling afl King of Scotland ; hut, as he was too young 
to gt>verii, tho Earl of j’\r!irray was chostm ngent, und 
proclaimed on the 22nd of August. 

Tn tho sj^nugofthe follownig jear, Mary attempted 
to 05ieape from J^rochh veil She laid captivate-fl a 

yming geaitleman of rank, named Cu'orge Ihnigla'!, who 
lived in the and he thougld of a pian to M't 

Ijer free. Ife-r humdre^s, having heetiuon tJVCT t<i the 
fiehcme, came one moniiug at au earlim* he air than 
and was, without any s^uspieion, admitted into 
the queoii’s hed-room. Mary tlicn hastily dressed lior- 
telf in the woman’s ehifhos, aiul, throwing her miifllcr 
over licr face, took the lamdieof linen, passed out with¬ 
out being suspected, and entered the boat which was to 
convey her to the opposite shore* Away tho boatmen 
went over the elenr water, and the royal captive’s heart 
boat hurriedly at tho prospect of appryachiug liberty. 
Already they were half-way over, when one of the men 
—a merry, rude f*4W—thought Im should like to have 
a look at the wabhciwoman’s face, and sf^e whether it 
was a pleasing or ad ugly one. “Let us fico what 
manner of dame this is,” said lie, and atb'mpted to pull 
down her muffler* The queen, in alarm, raided her 
hands to protect herself; and the men, ol^scrving that 
they wf ro feir and delicately made—unlike tho hands 
of thoBo used to labour—immediately euspreted tho 
truth. 

Finding that she was diseovrred, she assumed an air 
of dignity, and commanded them, on peril of their 
lives, to land her on tho opposite bank* This they at 
once refused by do; but promised that they would tako 
her back \o the oa^^tle, and say nothing about tho 
inaUer*^so that she could return to her room, and no 
one know anything of her attempt to escape. Tlio dis¬ 
appointed queen was cfiinpelled to submit: sho was 
taken back, and the boatmen were unfrenerous enough 


to rcvoid hor secret. In conscqnenoo of this she was 
moro closely watched in future, and Georgo Bouglas 
turned out of tho oaetle* 

JVfary’H admirer was not discouraged by the failure of 
tluK attempt, and he soon hit upon another plan* Ho 
porsuadtd a sharp liltlo page to steal the key of tho 
castle-gate, which tho castellan always had laid on tho 
table beforo him as ho sal at supper. Tho boy, in 
handing him a plate, dropped his napkin on tho koy, 
and picked them up both together* Ho then hurried 
to tho queen, who had been informed of what*was 
going on, and was ready waiting. She and a young^ 
girl (one of her maidens), together with tho page, stole 
cnutious^Iy to tho gate, and, having passed it, turned the 
key tipon thoso within. Waving a white veil with a 
hrnad red fringe, as a signal to George Douglas and her 
friends on the oppoaito bank, Mary and her two com¬ 
panions stepped into tho boat* Her many wild adven¬ 
tures had made her dexterous, and sho and the lad 
rowed tho boat over in i*’afcty, ficveral friendly nobles 
and their attondaiits were at hand to receive her; and, 
mount iiig a horst*, sho liahtonod to Hamilton Castle, 
It was on the 2nd of May, 1568, that Muiy thus escaped 
from Lochlcvcn, 

The deposed queen had yet many friends among tho 
Scottish Tioblea; and f^lio Riiminoned tho chief of llicm 
to her a'5^i*staucc. The summons was instantly obeyed ; 
and Ihe^c nobles entered into a bond of association for 
her df4bncc. Among them were nine earls, nine biahopp, 
eighteen lords, nearly 100 lesser barons, and many of 
tlic principal gentlemen of Scotland, By their oxer- 
tiona Mary was, in a few days, at tho head of an army 
of 0,000 mm. Sbo then offered a pardon to all her 
rcbcjllimiH subjects, and sent a Buramons to tho Earl of 
iMunay, who had been made regent, to surrender the 
government into her hands. 

Murray was a bravo and politic, as well as an am¬ 
bitious xnan, and had no intention of doing anything of 
the sort. Ho entered into negotiations to gain a little 
time, during which he collected an army of 4,000 mon* 
On tho 13th of May, 1568, thu two armioa met at a 
placo called Langaidc, near Glasgow. Tho battle lasted 
but three-quarters of an hour, and ended in tho total 
defeat of the queen’s party, Mary watched the progress 
of tho battle from tho summit of a neighbouring hill; 
and when she Baw tho final rout of her army, she 
mounted lier horse, and, dashing off in terror, never 
stopped until sho reached the abbey of Dundreggon, 
sixty miles from the Bcono of tho contest, Mary knew 
that sho coul{lnot long Vemain thero in safety, and sho 
had to choose between throwing herRolf upon the mercy 
of Iicr own subjects, or of flying for refuge either into 
Franco or England. Believing that Elizabeth would 
act generously towards her in her unhappy situation, 
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bbo chose the latter course $ and» hiring a fishing^-boat, 
she, with a few attendants, crossed over the Frith of 
Solway to Workington, a small seaport town on the 
coast of Cumberland, where slie landed on iho 15th of 
May. From this place sbo wrote a touching letter to 
Elizabeth, in which sho throw the blame of her misfor¬ 
tunes on the ingratitude of her bubjects, who, sho said, 
had murdered her secretary Kizzio, afterwards murdered 
her husband, and tried to throw the orimo upon her; had 
unprisoned her, and, hy threats of dralh, compelled her 
to sign an abdication of hot crown. It ended with 
saying, ‘‘ I implore you to send to fetch mo as boon as 
you can; for I am in a piteous condition, not only fora 
queen, but for a gentlewoman. I posscbs not lung in 
tho world hut my person, just ns T f^caped—going 
sixty miles across tlio fieldrs tho first day, and having 
ever since ventured to tnivol hut hy ntgliL; as I hope to 


explain unto you, if it pleaso you to liave pity, as 1 
hope, of my extreme ill-fortune,*^ 

Before this letter readied tho English quern, Mary 
had been waited upon by some English gentlemen, and 
conducted to Carlisle Castle. Elizabeth soon, however, 
hcnt Tiord Scropo and Sir Francis Knolles to wait upon 
her. After cxiircBBing tho sympathy of their mibtresa 
for tho misforiimos of tho royal fugitive, they said that 
KHzahrth could not honourably receive her into her 
pro sen CO until bho was cleared of all suspicion of Dam- 
ley’s murder. Jlary shed tears of disappointment at this 
cold and huuglity tresitment, aud then desired that she 
might ho pcrmiLtcil to pash safely through England and 
go to Fninco, to bulicit that aid which Elizahoth had 
denied hoiv Tliih did not suit tho English queen; and 
tho royal fugitive, tliough treated with seeming hospi¬ 
tality, bouii fguud herself a prisoner iu Carli&le Castle. 


ClIAPTEU EXIT. 

COKTIXUATIOV Ol' Xim OV UVllEX ELl/AHnT]I*^- \A^. I0O8—l*>8i. 


LTZABETil thouglit it prudent to keep 
Maiy a prisoner; and, as Carlisle is on tho 
borders of Scotland, the caubcd her to ho 
removed to Doltuu Castle, iu Yorkshire, 
where it was thmighl sho would ho more 
Bccuro. The unfortunate fugitive piuti sted passinualely 
ugaiiibt this removal; she was helplcbs, huwner, uml 
compelled to nubmit. 

But oven tho powerful Englibh quern was obliged to 
give somo reoBouH for detaining a foreign princts^ in 
captivity; and she was not long iu adducing them. 
She summoned Murray, the Scottish regent, to London, 
to justify his conduct towards his queen. By this rucans 
sho imagined that nobleman would bo compolleil to 
produce such evidenoo of Jlary^s ^uilt, as might seivo 
for a sort of justification for still keeping her in con¬ 
finement. The Earl of Murray agreed to obey this 
summons, and chose several nobles and others as his 
aRBOciates in the affair. Elizabeth then artfully per¬ 
suaded Mary to choose commissionerfi to reply to the 
charges brought against her. This was, in reality, to 
submit to a kind of trial, in which her subjects wore her 
accusers, and Elizabeth her judge. The captive prin¬ 
cess showed great aversion to such an arrangement; but 
Elizabeth assured her that she did not desire to enter 
into the queflti 0 n without her consent or upprohation, 
That she wished only as a friend to hear her justifica- 
tion; and that sbo was confident no difficulty would be 


found in refuting all tho cahiinnics of her enemies, Sho 
added, that blio wa^^ dotermiiu-d to support her caiiae, 
and that it was not meant that &he bhould ho cited to a 
trial mri'cly on thu aceubatioii of her rebellious sub¬ 
jects ; hut, on tho cemtrary, that they should bo sum¬ 
moned to appear and jui>tity thomijelvci> for tUcir conduct 
towards her. 

^Jary fiaml that proofs of her guilt might bo 
brought to light; hut shv knew that to refuse would ho 
io confirm flio hUhpicions ngainst hot ; and she reluc¬ 
tantly consented. Accordingly, a commission of Eng- 
lidi and Scotch met at York* on tho 41 h of October, to 
inquire into the d^jutes between her and her subjects. 
The commissioners appointed to represent Elizabeth, 
were the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir 
Ealph Sadler. Mary was rcpro.scnted by the Bishop of 
Rose, Lords Herries, Livingstone, and BoydJ with three 
other persons, Tho commissioncra from Scotland (that 
is, tho accusers) weru Earl Alurrny, tho regont, the Earl 
of Morton, the Bishop of Orkney, Lord Lindsay, and 
tho Abbot of Dunfermline. Elizabeth gloried in this 
arrangement; for, however it endod, it would b© to her 
advantage. If Mary’s crimes could bo proved beyond 
a doubt, the character of her rival woulH be ulterly 
ruined; and she might, with a great show of reason, 
detain her a prisoner in England for evor; but if the 
cvidenco wore not sufficient for that, and sho was com- 
ncUed to restore her to her throne, it would be with 
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jsucli n^r>tric!ioriii as would mnke !El]zabot}i arbiter of all 
"disputes between the contending factions in Hcotland; 
and, in sliort, create her the real mistress of that 
country* 

MaryV commissioners opened tlio business by cliarg- 
ing Murray and the other lords with treasmiablo enn* 
duct towards their f)uceii. They relaft d the eircmn-* 
efaneca of the insurrection ag^ainst her; her dethrone¬ 
ment and imprieonment; Mur ray *s usurpation of the 
regency; and declared her coutident liopo that Kliza- 
beth would rohtoro lire to the quiet possei^ftioii of licr 
throno and kingdom. In reply to this, tlio Earl of 
Murray gave Ids account of tho late tmuhles, lie fin id 
that tho Earl of Hothwell, tho known murderer of 
Dariiley, had, a short time after committing that 
crime, seized the queen, carried her to Ihinhar Ca^tle, 
and gained such iufiueneo over her as to win her con¬ 
sent to marry him. Thai this union had hrought 
scandal and dislioiiom: on the nation, and that, together 
with tho danger to which the life of tljc in fan L prince 
was exposed fumi the attempts of I kith well, had obliged 
the nobility to take up arnw Tlrd after tlio queen, in 
order to save her infamous lindjand, liad siirreiKlertd 
herself, slic still di'‘eo\(‘red such a violent attachment 
to liini, that they found il nu*cssary, for the public 
safety, to con fine lur iiidll lie and the tUht r iniiiden 
of Iter husband CiJtihl be triisl and pnni&hed fi>r their 
crime. That during this eoiidm menf, slit' had, tjf ht r 
own accord, resigned her crown to her infant son, anti 
appointwl tho Karl of Murray legent until the prince 
came of age. 

To ting Mary’s coramissioiicTs answered, for their 
fjnecn, tl it sho neither knew nor suspecitsl liothwcll 
to have been the murderer of her husband* That lu^ 
had not only bt'cn acquitted of that crime by a jury, 
but had even been rccommended by all the nobility for 
her husband. That slio desired, if lie were n ally guilty, 
he should bo brought to jmnishTnent ; and that the 
resignation of Iho crown had been cxtotled from her by 
threats and violence. 

Tim Scottish regent liad not yet produced any direct 
proofs of the guilt of Mary, and he hesitated to do so 
on accounttho danger to himself, in case Elizabeth 
should restore the deposed queen to her throne, which 
he huf*pected faho intended to do. Ifo therefore pro¬ 
posed some quGAtions to the English comTnis&ioners, tlio 
imporfaut of which were tho following:—Whether 
the Queen of Rcotfi, if found guilty, f-hould be delivered 
into tlie haiida of tho regent, or be so kept in England 
thal she shohld never bo ablo to disturb the tranquillity 
of Scotland?—and whether Elizabeth would also, in 
that cuj>e, promise to acknowledge tho young king, and 
protect the regent in ]m authority? When those 
quebtions were submitted to tho English queen, Eliza- j 


beth threw off tho mask she bad worn, and openly de¬ 
clared that Mary should never bo mtoi^d to the 
Scottish crown, if the regent could make good bis 
accusationa* She also sent an order that tho commis¬ 
sion should bo removed from York to Westminster, that 
the inquiries might bo continued undor her own imme- 
dkito direction. 

TIuifi encouraged, tho regent proceeded boldly in bis 
accusations against If ary, and produced tho fatal silvot 
casket, containing tho letters and love-sonnets she had 
written to Both well* These letters, if genuine as 
thf'ro ran bo littlo doubt they were, were concltiBivo 
proofs tliat Mary was an accomplieo in the murder of 
her liushand, Darn ley. They showed that she detested 
him, and that bho had vi^ib-d him at Glasgow when he 
u!is lying ill of flio small-pox, in order to lure.him to 
Et Hu burgh, that tho murder might be more easily 
effeet<'fh One uf them suggest(*d that poison might Ikj 
given to Darnley in his muliciiie, or perhaps mixed 
with the water uf his bath ; in another, the writer said, 
that all this threptiou made her very unhappy; but 
that, to obey Inr dear love, &he spared neither honour, 
eonscit'noe, ha/unl, nor great iif'ss. 

The conduct of Mary’s cornmisrioneri^, on tho pro¬ 
duction of these evidences againtit her, is a htUl further 
proof of her guilt- They lefll^ed to give any answer, 
on tho groun<l that sho was a sovereign princess, not 
Milijeet to any tribunal, and would only condescend to 
jiislify hemdf private interview before Klizaboth, 
Had she been innocent, there is very little doubt she 
would liavo waived ]icr dignity, and at once inrislcd 
that tho shocking charges against her should be mfted 
to tho very bottom, that the purity uf her conduct 
might hn brought to light, and made tnanifc&t to tho 
w*orld. ‘Mary’s equivocal behaviour convinced Elizabeth 
of her guilt; and that princess said, that as she had 
iroiii the hrst thought it improper that Mary, after such 
horrid crimes were imputed to her, should bo admitted 
to her presence until she Iiad cleared herself from 
the charge; eo now, whou hef guilt was confirmed by 
so many evidences, und all answers refused^ she con¬ 
sidered herself bound to persevere more steadily in 
that resolution. Then, sending for tho Scottish com- 
mi^ibioncrs, blie told them that she should have con¬ 
sidered it moro decent for their mistreBS to continue 
the conference, thau to demand the liberty of justifying 
herself only to her, and that she might send her reply 
to her hy Rome trustworthy person. 

To get out of iho difficulty in which she was placed, 
Mary still refused to justify herself unless sho woro ad¬ 
mitted to the presence of Elizabeth, which, by this 
time, sho knew very well she never would be. She 
oven tried to divert tho accusations against herself by 
declaring that the Earl of Murray and his aBsooktes 
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were the muxder^a of Darnley; but tbis was only ro* 
garddd as an angry recrimination. As the conferences 
were now quite at an end, Murray, on the Utth of 
January, 1560, departed into Scotland ; and Elizabeth 

* gave orders for removing Mary from Bolton to Tutbiiry 
Ca8tle->-a strong fortress on the banks of the river 
Dove, in Staffordshire, whore she arrived in tho follow¬ 
ing month. 

The. Duke of Norfolk was, at the time at which we 
have arrived, ono of the most powerful peers in Eng¬ 
land, and, either from motives of love or ambition, he 
thought of marrying the captive queon. Several 
nobles, both English and Scotch, entered into his views, 
and said that it would bo an excellent match. He 
even wrote to Maiy herself upon tho subject; who 
replied, that she had been so unhappy in her former 
marriages, that she preferred a single life; yet that 
she would sacrifice hor inclinations to the public 
welfare, and, as soon as she could get divorced from 
Bothwell, he guided by her nobility and peoplo in tho 
choice of another husband. 

Norfolk dared not marry the Queen of Scots without 
tho consent of Elizabeth, and ho knew that consent 
would be difficult, if not imposMble, to obtain. Accord¬ 
ingly ho attempted first to win tho approbation of 
the principal English nobility, and he thought that 
Elizabeth could not refuse the desire of such a powciful 
party. Nows of these proceedings soon camo to the cars 
of the Kngltbh queen, who took an opportunity of warn¬ 
ing the duke to bo very careful on what pillosv ho laid 
his head. He declared that ho had no inti^ntion of 
marrying tho Quocn of Scots; but lio soon afterwards 
retired very suddenly to bis country honso of Kcuuing- 
hall. At the same time, some other nobles withdrew 
from court, and Elizabeth feared that a conspiracy was 
being formed to set tho Scottish queen at liberty. Just 
at this time, all the particulars of Norfolk's correspon- 
dencowith Mary were treocherously'put into Elizabeth's 
hands, and she instantly sammoned that noble to return 
to court. The duke obeyed; but before ho reached 
London he was arrested and sent to the Tower^ where 
be remainod tilll tbo 4th of August, 1570. 

• Soon after the arrest of Norfolk, Queen Elizabeth was 
startled with tho news of a Catholic insurrection in thij 
north of England, headed by the Earls of Northumhe^ 
latitl and 'Westmoreland. She suspected every Catholic 
of a disloyal sitbject, and had treated them with 
so much severity, that they were at last actually driven 
into rebellion. The object of the conspirators seems to 
j^ave been a very serious one—^mothing less than setting 
Mary at liberty, placing her upon the English throne, 
and restoring tbo Catholic religion in this country. On 
tho* 16th of November, 1569, they unfurled the bannei 
of rebellion, and called upon all good Catholics to join 

9 tT 


tliem* Their numbera amounted only to 4>000 fwt, and 
1,600 Iiorbcmon; but they expected to bo joined bj all 
tJie Catholics in tho country. 

Marching to Durham, they fiolemnised mass in the 
cathedral, and thon com^hitted the Biblo and the Book 
of Common Prayer to the flames. The farmer they 
thought was a hook only flt to be read by tho prieeta, 
and tho latter they considered to bo full of shameful 
heresies, Tho people of England wore too well 
satisfied with the general government of Elizabeth to 
look favourably on any attempt to overturn it; and even 
numbers of Catholic genUemeu instantly declared for 
her, and followed lier banner. A royal army, under tho 
command of the Earl of Sussex, marched against tlio 
rebels who retreated to liaby Castle, and took refuge 
there, Tliey then besieged and took Barnard Castlo 
aud the seaport town of Hartlepool, where they took up 
their qiiaiters, in tho liope of receiving assietanco from 
the Spaniards. 

This assistance, however, they did not obtain j and, 
after about a month's delay, the Earl of Sussex was 
joined by the Earl of Warwick and Lord Clinton, at 
the hciid of 12,()0{> men. Awed by the supeAor force, 
the rebel army broke up and took to their homes with¬ 
out striking a blow. Westmoreland and Northumber¬ 
land, Iho leaders of the revolt, fled for eafety into 
Scotland. As u«>ual, numlierB of tho poor people wero 
arrested and put to death on account of this insurrection ; 
and Elizabeth acted with a fearful severity: euty-six 
wcic Lunged in Duiham alone, and great nuinbfra wero 
executed in other places. After this, tho qiiccn 
published a proclamation, which she caused to be read 
in all the puiish chuiches> In it she spoke of the late 
uunutural commotion whieb, hy God's goodness, and 
tbo faithfulness of her true subjects, bud been so 
shortly and easily suppressed and quieted. She said 
blic had never intended to adapt a general severity in 
lespGct of opinions in religion ; recalled to the memory 
of her people tho ten quiet and happy years she had 
reigned over tliom i and directed their attention to tho 
prosperity they had enjoyed under hor rule, 

Notwithfataoding these declarations of tho queen, tho 
rebellion was soon followed hy another, headed by a 
bold and desperate man named Leonard Dacren, head of 
tho House of Gillsland; who, on the 20th of February, 
1570, appeared with a largo party of followers, and 
defied tho queen’s authority. Ho had previously pre¬ 
tended to act against tho insurrectiomsta. A sharp 
struggle ensued, in which Dactes was defeated, and 
saved his life by flying into Flanders; but bis wretched 
followers Eufifered bitterly. It is said thht no less than 
800 poor misguided people perished by the hands of the 
executioner. 

As might be expected, the Pope of Homo (Pius V.) 
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viowed all EUsalx^th’s notione with iiiepieioti, and oven 
^ liatrorl, Findiag it imposuble to bting her back to the 
Catholic church, ho signed a bull of excommunication 
against her, on the 25th of February, 1570, which 
declared her deprived of all title to the crown, and freed 
her eubjccts of their oaths of allegiance. It was not an 
ejky thing to got this arrogant parchment mado public 
in England; but at length tho pope's agents found a 
crazy gentleman, named John Felton, who, on lli© 25th 
of April, fixed the bull on the gates of the bouse of the 
Bishop of London, The citizens were much astonished, 
and Klixabetb and her counoil seemed alarmed; but 
the power of the pope had perished in England: his 
bulls were no better than waste parchment, and his 
rinses injured none but himself. John Felton was soon 
orrested j he readily confessed that he had placed the 
bull on the gates of the palaco; but, though bo was 
stretched upon that horrible instrumont the rack, he 
would not reveal who had persuaded him to do so. 
Being placed on his trial for treahon, he was found 
guilty, and suffered tho shocking punishment of hanging 
'and quartering, M^hcn at the place of execution, to 
thowthafho boro no malico to the quetn herself, he 
took n magnificent diamond ring from liia finger, said 
to have been worth i40(), and sent it to her as his 
dying gift. 

The following year (1571) tho parliamout again 
assembUd [on the 2iid ol April; five years having 
passed since its last meeting* The Tnembers weroncarlj' 
all of them good Protebtants, and many so exceedingly 
loyal, as to seem, in these timo% servilely submisave. 
After grantlDg the queen the supply of money ^ho ro- 
quired, they paised an act to btill further strengthen hor 
position, and to repress the movementa of her enemies. 

It was declared to he treason to say, during tho lifetime 
of tho queen, that she was not the lawful sovoreigu; or 
to claim a right to the siicceesion of the crown; or to 
publish that she was n heretic, a sehibmatio, a tyrant, 
an infidel, or usurper; or to deny that the descent of 
the crown could be regulated by a btatiite of parliament. 
Indeed, if any persons presumed to mention the sue* 
cesaor of the queen, they wore to be eeverely punished. 
The parliament also passed another act, wbioh declared 
it to be high treaeon to obtain any bull from th^ pope 
of Home; and enacted heavy punishments against all 
persons who brought into England any croieeg, oead% or 
pictufCB bleseed by the pope, or othen appointed by 
him. All pemns, also, except wry yonng ohlldzen, 
were compelled to attend the Protestant church 
larly, and receive the saerament acoordtng to the 
ritcB of that church* 

Just before this time*'a nsw |»rt, bad arbea in 
religioi)} called Puritaks— men who afterwards beoatoe 
so powerful as to orertum the government, and bring 


the king to the scaffold. They were dbtbusiaatB in reli¬ 
gion, and thought that the Reformation had not been 
carried far enough. ‘ blany of what they called the 
abominations of papistry’were yet used in the churoh; 
and they desired to mako the worship of Ood more rigid 
and simple. Pictures, statues, and oruoifizes were their 
horror; and surpHocs, corner caps, and tippets, they 
named badges of idolatry, and tbo livery of the Roman 
beast. They even wanted to abolish the use of U>e sign 
of the cross, tbo wedding-ring, [the obaervanee of fes¬ 
tivals, tho chant of tho psalms, the custom of bowing 
at tho name of Josus, and the use of mtidoal instru¬ 
ments in clnuchos, as romnants of popeiy. They were 
particularly attached to the Old Testament, which they 
re.ad frequently, and quoted on all occasions, both in 
place and out of place. They gave their children Bible 
names, such as Joshua, flaranel, David, Elijah, Jeremiah, 
&c.; they dressed in sober colours (black or grey), 
wore their hair cut very short, and put on a studied 
seriousness of manner. Sometimes they foil into reli¬ 
gious ecstasies or tits of laptttre, and fancied they saw 
visions, or even thought themselves Inspired. Their 
opinions on religion they took chiefly from tbo doctrines 
of a famous French reformer, named Calvin, who taught 
that the government of tho church was independent of 
tho power of tho sovereign of the country; that the 
Saviour was really, though spiritually, present in tbo 
sacrament; and that the Deity had, from all eternity, 
predestinated or elected some of his creatures to ever¬ 
lasting happiness in heaven, and condemned others to 
never-ending torments in the dark pit of future punish¬ 
ment. This last doctrine Is very shoeking and gloomy, 
.and unworthy of tho Almighty Creator, who, we are 
told in Scripture, iv a merciful God—a God of love, 
who desires to reclaim his erring creatures, and not to 
punish them. 

Tho notions of tho Puritans about governmeiit were 
as extravagant as their ideas on religion. They secretly 
loved a republican government—a government without 
a king, but having some wise and able person, elected 
from the people, to manage their affairs. They looked 
upon Christ as their heavenly and earthly kfag, and 
they wanted no other. Though they did not conceal 
their religious opinions, they were afraid to make 
known thoir political principles, which would have ex¬ 
posed them to danger from Elisabeth, who soon began 
to dislike them as much as she disUked the CathoKos; 
in private, amongst themselvet, however, they were 
boldly avowed. Though the Porttane were oeeasfenalll 
treated with ridicule^ en* account of their strange cos¬ 
tume and demure oonduet, yet their ideee spread widely 
among the people. Odd as were their manners pnd 
doctrines, th^ evinced an honest sincerity, and a stem 
daring spirit, which msured respect; and however we 
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may blame many of thelt aot^ both in the age of Wblah 
ive uo writing, and in a mbieiittont one, tbero ii no 
doubt that to them we am indebted for exettioDB wbieh 
anitted in making England the freest ttate in Europe, 
and one of the greatest nations in the world. 

There were- many Puritans in this parliament of 
Elisabeth’s i end one of them, named Strloklend, in the 
session of 1571, brought forward seTeti bills for a 
fhrther reformation in religion. The queen wanted no 
further reformation; for she loved the show and cero- 
monies, the pictures, dresies, and pomp of the Catholic 
church. In a fit of anger she commanded Btricklaiu? 
to keep away from the House of Commons, and to awail 
her orders. The Puritan party were angry in thcii 
turn: they felt that they had some influence in the 
country; and they said this order was a violation of the 
privileges of parliament, and that to submit to it would 
form a dangerous example. One member ob<!orved, 
that men did nob sit in that house as private people, 
hut as elected by their country; and though it was 
proper that the* queen should keep her prerogative, yet 
that prerogative was limited by law—as sho could not 
of herself make laws, neither could sho break them 
merely from her own authority. The courtiers were 
astonished at ibis boldness, and a hot debfite took place; 
but the cautious Elisabeth hesitated before sho entered 
into a contest with her parliament; she saw the pro* 
cipice upon which she stood, and drew back in time. 
The next morning Strickland received permission to 
return to his place in the bouse, and was received ther 
with loud cheers. At first the parliament seemed de 
tormined to pass the bllh which Strickland had brough 
forward for extending the Itoformation; hut, on th 
further intorforenco of the quocn, they were abandoned 

'When the parliament was dissolved, Elizabeth d{( 
not forgot to show bor dislike of those efiorts in favou 
of liberty and free discussion. Sho commanded Si 
Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great seal, to inform th 
members of the House of Commons, that, though tnos 
of them bad shown themselves discreet and dutiful, yc 
a few justly merited the reproach of being attdacloui 
arrogant, and prosumptuoue, contrary to their dut 
and her commands. He added, that her majesty warnei 
them not to meddle with what nowise belonged t 
them, and what lay beyond the compass of their under 
standings. After this the Puritans were ‘treated wit! 
great severity: their ministers were hunted down, thel 
books seized and suppressed, and for every slight offenc 
they were called before the Btar^Chamhes (a detestabl; 
tyrannical oourt), heavily fined, and Insulted. 

The Duke of Norfolk, subsequent to his releam £k>b 
the Towor, had entend into aootber plot to set Mar; 
Queen of Soots, at liberty. To effect this, he alUet 
himsalf with a Catholio oonsniraev, and with th> 


Spanish Hoke of Alva. It was IntflUdad tiUkt the die* 
contented OathoUoi should ristr in lniittttMtiM« Pleaded 
by Norfolk; and that Alva should then invade Bb^aiid 
with an army of 10,000 men, join the rebelB, nmrrii 
directly to London, and oompel the queen to submit to 
any terms they pleased to diotate. This plot was 
revealed through the treachery of one of Norfolk’s 
servants, and the duke was seised and again committed 
to the Towor on the 7th of September, 1571. Being 
placed on his trial before a jury of twanty'.five peers, on 
the Iflth of January, 1572, ho was condemned as a 
traitor, and, on tho 2nd of June, heheadod for his erime. 
Elizabeth hesitated a great deal before she would send 
the duke to the scaffold: she oountermanded two 
warrants she bad signed for his exeoution, but permitted 
a third one to tako its course. 

The Queen of Soots was looked upon as the cause of 
tho death of tho Duke of Norfolk, and of the disturb'' 
ances which led to it; and the Protestant part of the 
nation was greatly incensed against her. The House of 
Commons, in 1572, even applied to Elisabeth to bring 
her to trial, and sr'ud her to the scaffold. Thsy said sho 
deserved to die, because she was guilty of’adultery, 
murder, conspiracy, treason, and idolatry; and they 
brought many texts and arguments from Sorlpture to 
prove that she ought no longer to bo suffered to lire. 
Elizabeth was not yet prepared to go to such a length 
against her wicked cousin; and she commanded the 
Commons to proceed no further, at present, with tho 
affairs of tho Scottish queen. Scotland had not been 
very tranquil since tho deposition of Mary. The regent 
Munay, after twelve months of woriy and ercitcincnt, 
subsequent to his return from England, was assassinated 
at Linlithgow on tho 23rd of January, 1670, by ono 
Hamilton, from arovtngcful impulse, arising out of a 
private quarrel- The Earl of Lennox, the father of the 
murdered Damloy, succeeded Murray as regent; and, 
after a continued struggle with the friends of Mary, 
who were still numerous in Scotland, he was murdered 
in September, 1571. The quarrel continued between 
the two parties; but, on the 30th of July, 1572, a truoo 
was agreed to between thorn, and ^advances were mode 
on both sides, which promised a mutual agreement, 
when a fearful event occurred in France that startled 
all Europe, and produced a feeling agaiubt the Catholics, 
both in England and Scotland, more violent and hitter 
than over. ' 

On tho 24th of August, 1572 (tho festival of St. 
Bartholomew), an attempt was made to murder tho 
whole of the Huguenot or Protostant part^ in France. 
This horrible crime was committed by tho orders of the 
young king, Charles IZ., iosdgated by his mother, tho 
infiunous Catharine de MedioL The Huguenots we 
obtaining more inflnenoe over Charles than was agree 
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a»)lo to Catharino; and, says Banke, in his of 

the ViiXh that resistless and matchless power 

ebo possessed over her children, she ro-awakent d all tlio 
frluinbcrin;f fanaticisTn of her mnS —In that month of 
Atigiist, tho iltigueiiuts flocked in ^n*at iiutnhers to 
Paris, to cclehrato tho mariiajjo of Ili nry of Navarro, 
then their chief, with Jtlarf^an I of Vahns, the kind's 
yoiiDgCht sister, which toi>k place on tho IRfli* On the 
22nd of Anj^ust, an aitempl was made to a^J^assinatc the 
Admiral Coligny, one of their leaders; on the 28nl, 
Olmrlcs was told that tho Huguenot h had concerted a 
treasonahlo conspiracy against him and Ins family, in 
revengo for the attack onCoIigny; and flieir dchtruc- 
iion way lie gave hiv* consent, aud ex¬ 

claimed, that ho “lit>pc'd not a fringlo Huguenot would 
he loft alivo to reproach him^^ hereafter. The orders 
were issued; bandy of asha'^^ios were congregated in the 
htroots of Paris; and when tho clocks struck two, on 
the morning of the 211 b, the Mgnat for the commcncc- 
menb of the blaughtcr was given by the tolling of tln' 
bell of St- Germain rAuxerruis,—The Duke de Guise 
led the murderous afifray by heading a hand, who hurst 
into tbo iiouBO where Coligny blept, and killed him and 
his attendants. In a short time the htreots of Paris 
wore filled with absasrinw, who hri>ki' into the houses, 
dragged men, women, and children from their places 
of concealment, and butchered thim upon the bpot. 
Many fled bliriekiiig into the htittts, and wore slahhud 
or shot by tho crowds of riilliaiis whom thry met in 
every direction- From all quartern of the city the 
da^adful cries resounded of Jh ath to the Huguenefs! 
—kill every one of tin ml—kiil!—killl'^ 

This dreadful mahfeacre continued till nightfall, wlicn 
a pi-oclamatiou w*as made that it vva^ tho king's 
pUasuro tho ehiughtc r bhould cease, lint tho evil 
passions of tho murdercia were too excited to bo suil- 
denly appeased; and tho work of death coiitmucd all 
that night, and, at intervals, through the two fidlowiiig 
<lays. More than people were mnrjored in 

Paris alone during thnsc days of horror; and tlirough- 
ouL France no lesh than 80,000 were slaughtered in 
cold blood. This fjcndhh crime, perpetrated by tbo 
tolloweni of the Komi>h church, and banctioued by its 
priests, will ever bo rcracmbcrcHl, with fet'Hngs of 
horror, under the name of tho ‘^Massacre of St, Jlar- 
thcdf^inew.” Some authoiitica estimate the murdered 
at a inueh higher number than wo have >tatcd; but Dr, 
Jdngard, tbo Homan Catholic historian, calculates that 
there were only I,GOO put to death, 

' Whon this news reached England, tho pcoplo were 
transported with rago and sorrow, and wiriieci for an 
instant war with Fran<fe to avenge tbo fat© of their 
brother-religionists j but iieitber tho (picen nor her 
ministers cncouragod tho popular feeling. 


Fonelon, tho French amhassador, wal derirona of an 
interview with her majesty^ to explain tho horrible 
event- Tho queen at first refused to receive him; hut 
at lengtli slic admitted ,Jiiin to a public audience 
^Voodsfock, when ho had to pass thTough two lines of 
courtiers in deep mourning before he reached tho 
quetn, who was also attired in black. Fcnelon ac¬ 
counted for the revolting massacre by alleging, that 
Goligny and his party had intended to seize the Louvre 
and the royal family, and to put to death tho Duke do 
Guise, and other leaders of the Catholics, Charles had 
given orders to the Duke do Guise and his frionda to 
prevent tho oxecufion of this plot by putting to death 
the admiral and those who were to act with him; and 
his majesty sincerely regretted tho lengths to which tho 
ungovcruahlo pasrions of the populace caused them to 
go, hllizaheth accepted this favourahle view of the 
case; and said she rather pitied than blamftd Charles, 
who, bhc hoped, would convinco the world tliat tho 
horrible catastrophe was not brought about by any pre¬ 
meditation of his o^vn-—Whilst the Englieh queen thus 
calmly viewed tho event that so excited her subjects, 
tho pope, Gregory XIII., who had just succeeded 
Pius V., celebrated it by a solemn procession; and in 
AVnico it was made the cause of a public rejoicing. 

After tho fir^t feeling of mdignatlan, the English 
people dreaded that some desperate attempt would Ijc 
made to restore popory in England; and a new cry was 
raif^cd for tho death of ]\Iary, Quf^en of Scots, who was 
looked upon as a centre round which Catholic con¬ 
spiracies gathered- lilizabeLh probably wished Alary 
dead; but at that time sho cviDced no desire to become 
her destroyer. Some of bur ministers (it appears witli 
tho queen’s knowledge) opened a becrct treaty with the 
Scottibh regent, and oflfered to deliver Mary up to him. 
Tho death of the Earl of Alar, the n^gent, on the Sth of 
October, put an end to this negotiation.—On tho 9tli 
of November, the Karl of Morton, one of Elizabeth’s 
partisans, w^as elected, Oirough her influence, to succeed 
Alar as the Hcotlish regent. 

In 1579, EHzahoth, then in her forty-tseventh year, 
;Demetl suddenly to have changed her mind about dying 
a maiden ciuecn, and to have resolved upon marriage. 
Th(^ favoured suitor was the Duke d’Anjou, a brother of 
tho King of France. He was nearly fivo-and-twenty 
years younger than the <{uecn, and they had never seen 
ach other; but the duke, ia May, 1579, sent over a 
nobleman, named Simier, who contrived to win tho 
ood graces of Elizabeth, and persuade her that his 
friend was dying in lov© with her. Tbo queen sighed 
and crfquctted like a young girl; but she declared that 


she would never agree to many a man whom she had 
not seen. When the Duke d’Anjou heard that, ho 
TjS Moth© suddenly, in September, came over to England iu 
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di^piise, and paid a visit to the queen at Greenwich. 
Thotigh ho was rather marked by the sraall-pox, she 
was pleased with his appearance, and so delighted witli 
the romance' of tlio affair, tliat, after lie had returned 
home, she assembled the lords of the counuil on the 2nd 
of October, and asked their opinion concerning her 
marriage. 

Tho lords did not know how to art: they thought it 
was useless fur tho queen to marry now, when it was 
not likely that she would have a child to surct ed her 
on tho throne; but they feareil to oppose her wishes* 
The mature maiden even shed t<ars on finding that they 
did not present a petition begging tier to marry at onre. 
Still, it was soon agreed with tho French ainhaKwulor 
that the wedding should take place six weeks after the 
settlement of all the ticatios which goiicrally precede 
the marriage of a sovereign. 

Tho Puke d’Anjoti, in June, 15«n, visited Kiigland 
ih state, and was received by tbe ipierri with much 
affection. Tn the po !>ence of her whoh- court, sho took 
a ring from ber finger, and plarrd it upon his. Tbit, 
ono morning, after a serious talk with Ikt council, she 
received the duke in tears, and told him, in an agitated 
maimer, that she had ehaug<>d her mind, aud could not 
consent to f he marriage. Tbe diike W[is much annoyed : 
ho returned to his lodgings, and. Hi rowing the ring she 
hud given him upon tbe ground, eiirsed the caprice of 
all women, but especially of Euglishwomeu. Though 
Elizabeth had resolved, from motives of ambition 
and policy, not to coneludo tbe marriage, yet sin 
was strongly attached to the duke; and then- i-. 
no doubt bho felt as much love for him as it was 
posbiblo for ber to feel for anybody. Thoiigh sh<’ 
had for so long governed her affeetions, she found 
that nature will ha\c its own way; aud li*‘r heart, fo»a 
time, becamo nearly unmanageable. When the duke , 
returned to his own emintry, sho went with him as fur 
as Canterbury, and shed frars on patting with him. 
Tho stately, aiibtero queen felt that, after all, she was 
but a woman; and, on ono point, as weak us tho 
youngest and most simple of licr .scv. 

Perhaps ono reason why Eli/ahcth broke off this 
match was tho great disliko with which all her I’roles- 
tanisubjects regarded it; for tho duke was a CatboUe. 
Tbo preachers condemned it from tho pulpit, and said 
they were astonished that she had so soon forgotten tbo 
massacre- of St. Bartholomew. A Puritan student of 
Lincoln's Inn, of the namo of Stubbs, oven wrote a 
violent book, called Qv^f in which England wifi 
be swfdlowed by the French Marriage, Tho imperious 
queen instantly ordered tho book to bo burnt by the 
common hangman; and both Stubbs and the publibhor 
were condemned to have their right hands cub off, and 
to be imprisoned during her ploaburo. Though Stubbs 


had written against wbat ha called tha deganeraay of 
tho queen from her fornaer virtues, yet ha regarded ber 
as tho great protectress of tbe Protestant religion, and 
prayed for her safety. To such an extent did ho carry 
this feeling, that when his right band was severed from 
his body, he took off his hat with his left, and waving 
it over his head^criod, God savo the Queen I ” 

Elizalicth had acted with too much severity against 
the Catholics for her to believe it pos&iblo that they 
could bo loyal subjects; and sho was kepC in constant 
f(-ar of in-nrrcctions, plots against her life, or repetitions, 
in Kuglaitd, of tho liorrihlo massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
This made her(l.';H4) very stern and suspicious; and 
the unhappy C’atliolics were driven into treasonous 
actions, aud then punished for them. Catholic gontle- 
mon were surroimdc'd by spies, who reported their words 
and actions. I'uiged letters were even written to thorn, 
pretending to liaie come from (he Queen of Scots; 
and if they so far fell into the snare as to reply to theqi, 
they were iiistanlly arrested. Tho Karl of Arundel 
died in prison of melaneholy and grief; while another 
nobleman, who had been also seized on suspicion, put a 
liistol to his hreabt, and dcstroyc'd himself. 'A gentle¬ 
man of Cheshire, Francis Throckmorton, son of Sir 
John Throekmorton, was arresb-d in consequeneo of 
some intercepted letter, and after having been racked 
three times, he Confcssid that be w.as concerned, along 
with the Spanisli ambassador, in .a plot to promote an 
insurrection of tho Catholics at home, and an invasion 
from abroad. On the strength of tlieso confesbions, tho 
wretclieel man was cowlcmned to bo hanged aud 
t|uar(erLd as a traitor; iiml although lie boleiouly 
declared'that th<’ eoufcssJon li.ad bwn wrung from him 
to savo himself again from the torture, the cruel 
senfcuciMMiij e'Cieultd. Tiiero is loo much reason to 
believe that his dying protestations of tunocence wore 
true. 

The ('.athoHcs sent a petition to the cpieon against 
these n'veritii'b, and assured her (hat they wero loyal 
siiltjecls, who utterly detesh'd any ideas of assasiiittation. 
The stern Eli/aheth bent the gentleman who presented 
it to prison, whero ho remained until his death. Still 
she was loved hy her people generally; and whon, in 
l.'iBl, tho Karl of Leicester and other couitiera started 
a society, called the Frolcstnot Association, to protect 
her against all her enemies, all classcfl of people readily 
Joined it. Tho nitmliers of it took an oath to defend 
tho queen, to avenge her death or any injury committed 
against her, and to exclude any person from tbe throne 
on whoso lichiilf any violence might be offered to her. 
Shortly after this, tho parliament passed a law by which 
all Jesuits and popish priest^ were commanded to quit 
tho country within forty days, and that if tlioy re¬ 
mained beyond that time^ or afterwards returned, they 
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should bn put to death as traitors. But the monstrous 
cruolty and unchristian bittornopsof this law did not end 
hero; for it also dcclarud that all who wore eharilablc 


cnou^rh to shelter or reliero auah priests, woro guilty of 
felony. The Catholic religion Iiad before been aboU&lied 
in England; but it was now regarded as a erime. 


CHAPTER HXIIL 

rD^"T[\rs.i ION or giii: ulign or gt'i hn rus^AuHTn*—A»i>, l'>35— 



T ill fhn Kununor of a ival con- 

hjpjrtKy to tminltT Klizaljt tli was brou^lit to 
lijiht, which at diio time was ncarJy 
fcUCCOK^'ful ill itii ohjcf't. At tlio licad of it 
was ail lU'f'oTnplisht'il and t'niliusiasticyoung 
gcntlemaiii of the narno of Antliony Babhigion. lie 
was a zealous ('athoUc, poH'io&feril cooMflorablo cfetatca in 
Derbyaliire, and wa^ much inlcR^itpd in tbo fato of 
Mary, Qm on of *SeotH, whoin ho had formerly scon while 
in tho custody of iho Karl of »Shrcwhbury, in whoso 
houseliol(i*ho had boon a page. 

Babingtun was persuaded, by an artful CuthoUc priest 
—John Ballard, who came to England in the character 
of an ofticer, udder tho name of Fortescuc—that to 
miinlcr Elizalxdh and let Mary out of prison, would bo 
an act deserving of glory in this world, and of salvafion 
and eternal happiness in tho nc^h Jfo was not much 
shocked at this wicked siiggf^slion; and when a man, 
named Ravage, was poiutod out to him who was ready 
to do tho deed, ho suggested that the plan ^as not a 
safo one, and assisted in finding five other persons ready 
to nliaro with this fi^llow in tho act of regicide. They 
were all persons of respectable families, and boro the 
names of Abingdon, Barnwell, Charnock, Filney, and 
Ticbbourne. Tho conspirators coutriveil to let Maiy, 
Queen of Bcote, know what they intended; and that 
wretched woman, half maddened by her hmg and harsh 
captivity, conijcnted to their plans, and wrote letters to 
Babington herself 

This plot waa soon secretly known to Klizabetb and 
her council; for some ti-eaelierous popish prlc.-.t, whom 
the conspirators trusted, betrayod tin in to the govern¬ 
ment, On discovering this, they took to flight; but 
all who woro concerned in this wicked plot, to .ho 
tuimbot of fourteen, were arrested and condemned to 
d^th as tmitora. There was great joy in London; the 
church belU rang merrily, and bonfires blazed at night 
in* the stroete, whilo tho people thanked God for pre¬ 
serving tho life of their queen and the Protestant foiAi 
of religion. Many, however, pitied tho conspirators on 
account of their youth, enthusiasm, and intelligenoe; 
hut these guilty men soon found that superior qualities 


coTiUl never ho plnidcd as an apology for crime. 
They were all put to drath as traitors in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields—tho phico in which they had been in tho habit 
of meeting together to talk over their plans. Seven of 
them were executed on tho 20th of September, 1580, 
and tho other seven on tho following day. * 

Uabington’s conspiracy to murder Elis&abetb sealed 
Mary's fate. She had been moved about fsom castle to 
castle, and treated with groat severity in each; but sho 
wiiB now hurried off to Fotheringay Castle, in Nor¬ 
thamptonshire. It was resolved that she should bo the 
cause of no more popish plots, and that this grim for¬ 
tress should bo iho last scene of her life of crime and 
suffering. The Karl of Leicchtor is bald to havo pro* 
pOnsed to have her Becretly poisoned; and other Btates- 
mcn suggested, we aro told, that her confinement bhoiild 
bo made bo severo as to kill her by degrees. But, if 
tbeso proposals were made, tho English court refused to 
sanction anything so vile. It was, however, after tho 
dt^tocliou of Bahjugtua's coubpiracy, rcfaolvcd to place 
her on her trial, as being an aeccbbory, and for other 
of treason, as thoy wore called; though, in truth, 
Mary, who was not Elizabeth's Eubjoct, could never 
justly bo tried for treoaon against her. 

Early in October, the month after Babiogton^s execu¬ 
tion, thirly-bix English commisBionors, mostly noble¬ 
men, arrived with great eolcmnity at Fotheringay, and 
inforined ^lary that they wore appointed to bo her 
jiidgcb. Tlie Hcottish queen replied,* that it eoomod 
elrango to her that Elizabeth should command her, as 
a Hubjcct, to submit to a trial and examination before 
bubjccts; that she was an independent prinoees, and 
would yiold to nothing that might derogate either from 
her royal majesty or from the Btate of a sovereign. 
She concluded by telling ilietn—Tho queen says I am 
subject to the laws of England, and to be tried and 
judged by them, because I am imder the proteotion of 
them. To this I answer, that I name iate England to 
demand her aid and asiistanoe^ and have ever sincd been 
detained a prisoner; so that I oonld not enjoy the pro* 
teetion of the laws of England; nor oouldl ever yet 
undfiist&nd what manner of laws (hey were.’’ 
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Sir William Oeeil, who bad betn oreatod Lord 
Burleigh, reasoned with Mary, to induce her to submit 
to the authority of tho oommisbionots; and threatened 
that, if she did not, they would proceed against her as 
absent and obstinate. She paid no attention to him; 
but Sir Christopher Hatton's arguments induced her 
to yield. Ife said, *‘You are accused, madam, of 
having conspired the destruction of our lady and (jticrn 
anointed. If you bo innocent, you wrong your repu¬ 
tation in avoiding a trial. We have been present at 
your protestations of innocence; but her majebty be¬ 
lieves you guilty, and is heartily sorry for the appear¬ 
ances which lie against you. Lay aside, therefore, the 
fruitless claim of privilege from your royal dignity, 
which can now avail yon nothing; Irii&t to the better 
defence of your innocence; mako it appear in open 
trial; and leave not upon your memory that stain of 
infamy which must attend your silence.” 

•The trial commenced on tho lltli of October, l-'iSf!, 
in tho presence-chamber of tho castle. At nine o'clock 
in the morning, Mary cntcicd the hall, <besse{l in 
black velvet, with a veil of white lawn tlirowii over her. 
8ho was supported by her physician aud another 
gentleman; for long confinement and ill-treatment had 
mado a cripplo of that once graceful and beautiful 
woman. After having bowed to tho assembled lord-^, 
she looked around and exclaimed, “ Alas I hero arc 
many counsellors; yet there is not one for me.” 

After tho usual formalities of a court of justice, 
Elizabeth’s serjeant opened the case against Jifary by 
giving an account of the lato conspiracy, and cliargiiig 
her with having known of it, approved it, assented to 
it, promised her assistance, and showed the way and 
means for effecting it. Ho then pioducod letters wlucli 
Babington had written to her, and others wliich, lie 
said, she bad written to Babington and his associates. 
Maty answered, that she had never seen tho person 
called Babington, nor bad ‘she over received any letters 
from him, or written any to him. She admitted that 
she knew the Catholics of England wero treated with 
severity; that they had complained to her of their 
sufferings; and that she had vainly solicited Elizabeth 
in their favour. Sho had received letters, without tho 
writers' names, offering her assistance, which she had 
always rejeeted; and how was she, in her captivity, to 
find ont who wera the writers f Sho could not prevent 
people ftom writing to her; ‘and Babington might 
have written her a letter, but she had never received it. 
In oonolttsien, she said—"If ever I have 'designed or 
consented to any practices against' the life of my sister, 
the queen, I pray Ood that I may never obtain his 
mercy. I confess that I have often written to various 
persons as a captive and ill-treated princess, requesting 
their assistance to deliver me from theee mismble^ 


prisons, in which I have been shut up uiueteeu yean 
and some months; but I have never thought or written ' 
anything against the queen.” 

/Tho chief evidence against Mary was contained in 
tho confessions of Babington, and on admissions which 
had been extorted from Nanc and Curl, her two secre¬ 
taries, Mary replied, that she could not tell whether* 
tho confessions of Babington wore really mado by him 
or not; and she said that, if her adversaries bad wished 
to discover tho truth, they would havo kopt him as a 
witness instead of putting him to death. As to her 
Boeretarie'*, one, sho said, was an honest though very 
simple man, but she suspected tho integrity of the 
other; and she demanded that they should be con¬ 
fronted with her. According to the unjust custom 
then used in eases of high treason, this just demand 
was refused. After saying that perhaps her secretaries 
might havo acted treacherously, or without her orders, 
she exclaimed—“ Am I, a queen, to be convicted on 
such cvidonce as this? I* it not apparent that the 
mnjcrtty and safety of princes fall to tho ground if they 
are to depend upon the writings and testimonies of 
their secretaiies? I have delivered nothing to them 
but what natu’ro dictated to- me under tho desire of 
recovering my liberty; and I claim the privilege of 
being convicted by nothing but my own word and 
writing. If they havo written anything which may 
bo hurtful to the queen, my sister, tlioy havo written it 
altogether without my knowledge, and let them bear 
the puni^limerit of their offence.” Finally, sho de¬ 
clared that, “ being a ipici'n, sho ought to bo believed 
on the word of a queen.”—After the trial had lasted 
two days, the court broke up without pronouncing 
sentence; and adjouniotl to the 2,5th of October, then to 
meet at Westminster. This was done at tho command 
of Elizalx-th, who wished first to hear an aooonnt of its 
prooeeilitigs. 

Tliero can be very little doubt that Mary had a 
guilty knowledge of tho intentions of Babington, and 
that sho had corresponded with him: still this trial 
was a great injustice; for Elizabeth had no right or 
power over her, except what she derived from violence. 

If Mary had been guilty of no other crimo than con- 
sonting to the assassination of tho woman who had de¬ 
prived her of liberty, and mado her life, for nearly 
twenty years, one long scene of torture; we should 
hardly be justified in condemning her severely; for 
though wrong, her conduct would bo at least natui|||* 
But tho judges of the wretched queen were^etermioed 
to shod her blood: they did not consider whether such 
an act was right or wrong: ^hey deemed it necessary 
for the safety of Elisabeth and the Proteetant religion, 
and acted accordingiy. After th^ had left Fotherin- 
gay Castle, they met at the Btar-Chamber in London, 
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and theory parsed ficnteneo of death upon tho Hcottihl 
Quccih Ai the wamo lime, tlicy published a declara¬ 
tion, that tho scnteuco did nowise derogate from fli 
title and honour uf JamoH, King of Scotland; hut that 
he was in tho tame place, degree, and right as if the 
stnlcnco had never hei*ti pronounced/’ 

Klizaheth know that to send AJarjc to the Kuffold 
would very likely he to bring on liorbolf the liatrtd and 
dUgiist of foreign priiK'f'P, and she proFoh'^ed to bo \oi*y 
iniicli grieved in coiisetiucuee of the MSiience that had 
been passed.— Tlic parliumont laid bien suriunoncd fur 
the 29th of Ortoher. It met on that day; the session 
was opened by commissictn; and tlie ]ni;?iiirss 

brouglit fmuard wa^ fho ease of Maiy, oxccuihm 

the (picctj was begged to hastf^n, an acceptable sacri¬ 
fice to (ioii, Kli/abt-ih as^'nletl to lln^ justice of the 
act; hut declared that she could not oviTcomo the 
impulses of what she was pleased local! her merciful 
nature. A few days after, she sent u message to the 
two house'S, H'tpicsting thoni to consider if some other 
means could not be adcvpbd. TIid l^ords .nud ('oinmoiis 
answered that nothing else could he doin' to ensure tlu' 
safety of^lii^r life and the religion and pi^aco of tin* 
country. Kli/aheth t!iei\ unlored siuifcuce of ileath 
against her uuliappy coii'^into be pniclaiiiied in Loniltun 
At this tile pi^oplc wc^ro so delighh'd tlut they ilUuni- 
natod the city, rang tho helN, lighted bonfires in 
ilio btrccds, and finished tin tr iinchri'Htian triumph 
over a iniserahh' woman by psalm's and thank-giviugs. 

JIary received tho now!^ ot Jicr dooni, not only with 
rcriguatioii, but with heroism. The King of hh-iucr' 
sent an amhasiadur to expostulate witli Kli/aijctii on tin' 
euhject, but witlioiit elVecl. AFary's son, Jann s^ who 
had boon cruwuod King of Heotland in 1.178, and uas 
now in his twentieth year, aKo iuterteiod ; but in so 
cold a manner that it rather cncouragcnl IClizabeth in 
her intention of putting hts mother to death, than in 
ixusuading her from it. 

Ofi the 1st of bVljruary, 15 k 7, lUizabt th, tired of tlio 
ontreatiey of her minimierii uud her Ih'otcsianl subjeetR, 
placed her signature to tho warrant for Mary’s clLath, 
and tht'ii gave it to her sfcretary, ikuison, to take to 
tho Ijord Chancellor to be bcaled. Before Davison lett 
her presence, wo arc told that she desired him to write 
to Sir Amias Paw let, the gaoler of Alary, and give him 
a hint to despatch the Queen of Hculs privately, boj j to 
avoid tho odium of a public execution. Davison hesi- 
t^pd, but did as tho queen hid him; but Sir Amias, 
though a bitter, cruel man, absolutely refused to commit 
\f1mt woul^ have boon a murder^ not an execution. 
This charge aguiust Elizabeth rests on two letters, 
brought to light under Biispieious circumstances^ more 
than 100 years after they ^ero written; and there are 
grave doubts os to its truth* 


The fatal warrant having been sealod, tho council 
Bi^nt it to Fotheriugay, and directed tho Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, the Karl of Kent, and Sir Amiaft Pawlet, to put it 
into iuimediiito exoeutiont; although, according to the 
declarations of the qut on, it was not to have been acted 
upon until further directions were given. But Davison, 
ill nn ApoUxtjy for bis conduct, hays, his orders were to 
act promptly. However tliih was, no time was lobt after 
tho docuint'iit wa"^ plaeed iti Davisou’s hands. The 
Earls of Shn w^bury aiul Kent arrived at FoUieringay 
ilAhWc on the 7th of February, They were taken to 
Afary’h chain her; and after catihitig the warrant to ho 
read, dobirt'd Iier to he pn^pared to die at eight o’clock 
Ihe next inoruing. Tho huddon news did uut in tho 
]ea**t terrify her; she listened in calm dignity; and then 
signing herbtif with tho cro^s, declared that tho infor¬ 
mation was wtdeome to her, and i hat she should leave 
the bcc’ue of all her borrows wif bout regret. * She then 
dcKsired that la^r confo'tbor might bo alloW4*d to attend 
her : but this reque*it wax denied; and the Karl of Kent, 
who wa*i a rigid riiritan, and luitcd Mary because she 
was a Caihoiie, brutally ttikl her that her de;itli would 
be the life <d' their rt dig ion ; as, on the oontiary, Iier 
life would have been the (h^atli of it. 

After the two nobles had retired, bho ordered her 
iittL udant^s to hasten Mippt'r, that riic might have moro 
limo to arrange her uiTairs in thi'f world, and prepare 
for tho next. She said it way necessary to fake soino 
icfrebhmtid, h^^t ihe failure of her slrcngth bhould 
(hqurbs her spiriU tho next morning, and bhc ahould l)o 
led to betray any uuwortliy weakness. She partook uf 
a scanty UH'al, eonversing during the timo with her 
aiicndantb almost with cheerfulness. Turning to her 
pliy^iciau, she exclaimed—not the force of truth 
givat ? They prcteml that I must die bccauso I con¬ 
spired against tho queen’s life ; but the Earl of Kent 
avowetl, that there was no other cause for jny death than 
the fears wliicb, if T should live, they entertain for their 
religion. Aly coubiaucy in tho faith is my teal crime; 
tin; rest is only a colour invented by interested and 
th'siguing men/* After supper, she called for sonao wine, 
and drinking to all lier attendants, desired them to do 
the samo lo Lor, Her afliicted servants fell upon their 
knees, and drank to her in this peature, shedding many 
tears, and imploring her pardon for any past neglect in 
their duties, i[jhc comforted them, and, in return, 
asked their pardon for her offences towards them. 

After this affectiiig scene, she distributed her drosses 
and trinkets among her servants; and having wriitea 
some letters, romainod, for bome hours in prayer. At 
two o’clock she laid upon her bed, while one of her 
maids read to her from tho Lives of tlie Saints* At six 
she remarked that sbo had hut two hours to live, and 
ridiig, she completed her toilet, and wont into the 
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orntory with her f^orranfs to pray. A Httle before eight 
her pliy^icion pcrpuadod her to take some bread and 
wine; and the had scaredy done po, when a tap at the 
door announced tlie arrival df the sheriff and his at- 
trndunts. 

Taking a little ivory crueifix from the altar, she left 
the room, conducted by the sherifT and two other gentle¬ 
men ; for, hy a refined cruelty, her servants were not 
permitted to follow her* At the foot of the staircase 
she was recf'ived hy the Kails of Rlirewsbury and Kent, 
Her old btcwnrd, Kir fhdirrt Melville, was there also 
Will ting to SCO lier. Falling upon his knees, the old 
man hurst into tears, and said with a voice almost 
choked with emotion—“Madam, it will he the most 
sorrowful message I hat ever I carried, when I shall 
report in Scotland that my <[U(^en and char mi'-(res« is 
d( ad/’ jMary horc^ the Itarfid ordeal tlirough wliicli she 
w.iB passing with In^roic firmness; hut tlio tears stood 
in' her ryes us slu‘ n pliedought to rejoice 
rather than weep ; fijr tlie end of Mary Stuart’s troubles 
is now com(\ Thou knnwc'^t, Mdvilh^, that all tliis 
world iy hut vanity, and subject to more soirow than an 
ocean of t^ars <Mn war'll away. Tell my friends that 1 
dh' tiue to my religirin, to Scotland, and to France, 
(rod fi^rgive them that liu\e thirsted for my blood as the 
bait longith for the water-hrooks ! O (iod! thou whi> 
ait the Author of all truth, and truth itself, tlioii 
knowest the intno^^l reces',es of my heart 1—thou knowest 
that I was (Vi r dtstrous to presfU'vo an entire union be¬ 
tween Scotland and J?nglaiid, and to obviate tho bource 
oj all these fatal di'-eonis. Commend me, Melville, to 
my sfin, and fell him tluit I liavi* done nothing that may 
piejudiec his kingilotu of Sei>ll,nKl/' 

ITaving parted from AJelville, she i*eggrd that her 
horvunts might attend In r to tin* scalfold. To tins tlie 
stern Earl of K<*ut objected, Miying they wouhl only 
trouble her, or perhaps seek to dip their liandkerehiets 
in her blood, to keep as relicp, which could not he 
allowed, Mary promised tiny sin mid do nothing of the 
sort; and, after some consultutioii, her rcfjuest was 
granted. Four men-servants and two of her maids at¬ 
tended her; and the procession of death then moved 
slowly forward to the great hall of the castle, in wJiich 
the scaffold had been erect ed, 

Mary mounted tho steps without any change of 
count enanco, and Bcated herself on a low stool covered 
with Muck velvet. The Earln of Kent and Shrewsbury 
bttpod on either side of her, and before her was the exe¬ 
cutioner and hia assistant, both dressed in black. After 
the warrant had been read, Dr. Fletcher, a Protestant 
clergyman, rose and began an address, in which, under 
pretence of religious consolation, lio cruelly insulted 
tho unhappy Mary, He had the assurance to say that 
the Queen of England Imd shown a tender care of her, I 


and the bigotry to assert that, unless she changed lier 
religion, she must expect in an instant to fall into utter 
darkness—into a place where there shall be weeping, 
howling, and gnashing of teeth. The queen intorrupted 
liim once or twice, and at length said earnestly, 
^‘Trouble not yourself any more abniit this matter. I 
was born in this religion; I have lived in this religion; 
and I will diu in this religion,” 

Turning from the dean, tho queen prayed first in 
Lathi, and then in EngliOu Ibr devotions being 
endod, the exi ciitioncrs kiirdt, and desired hf>r to for¬ 
give them; on whicli tho replied, ** I forgive you with 
all my heart; for now I hope you shall make an end of 
all my troublf^,” After this sho began to disrobe hor- 
tor hlio had d^r^^('d that morning wiUi unusual 
can*, and wore a rich black wit in drets, with a long veil 
of white crape, and a high Italian ruff. When she was 
stripped tu her pettieoat, Iut two maids again Imrot 
into tiars; hut sho turtud to them with a cheerful 
smile, and saul, “Do not cry; I have promised you 
should md.” Then her maiti, Kennedy, bound a baud- 
h rcliief over her eyesi, and the a!>^i>tant executioner 
l<»d h(^r to the blcjc*k. Her lust words were, *^Into thy 
hands, O Lord, 1 commend my spiiit! ” The axe then 
(h^seeiuled ; but tho band of the evreuiioner trembled, 
and it took a sreond blow before the hi ad fell with a 
hollow sound on the boards of the sciffold. As it did so, 
the dressing of lawn came (*ff, and although Mary was 
but in her forty-filth year, the hair was as grey as that 
of a plT^on of seventy. It is related that her lips 
moved up and down for a (juailcr of an hour after the 
head was sevfTf d from hrr body. 

The cxf‘eid]on<T lifted tlio hleeding head from the 
ground, and holding if at arm’s h'li-^th, cried out, 
“God bAVe Q\ivi-n Kli/abetli!” The vindictive Dr. 
Kli teher adiled, “So perish all her (enemies,” The Earl 
of Kt'Ut ali>iie answered, “Amen!” All the other 
spectators looked on in a pitying ami awe-struck silence. 
When the body was about to bo removed, Mary’s Uttlo 
pet dog was found nestled under her clothea. It re¬ 
quired some force to take tho faithful creature away; 
but still it would not leave tho corpse, layiug down 
mournfully between the b(*ad and hliouldors. The un¬ 
happy qiiceii, tho crimes of whoso early life were almost 
forgotten in tlie licaped-up misery bho afterwards suf¬ 
ficed, had endured a bad dreary impribonmont in Eng¬ 
land of nearly twenty year:^. Her execution took place 
on tho 8th of February, 1587, 

When (iueen Elizabeth was informed of Mary’s deatt, 
sho burst into tears, and put on deep mou)[iiing. She 
threw all the blame on Davison and her ministers, whom 
she declared were guilty of an unpardonable crime, in 
putting her dear sister and kinswoman to death, con¬ 
trary to her fixed determination, as the warrant was not 
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to Ijavo bcon crociited lill her further cirdere. She evou 
cniHCil }ier aocretarj, DavisoD, to bo arrested and &eiii to 
the Tower, for letting the warrant go out of hU hand-5, 
ife was also tried for disobedience, and condemued to 
pay a fine of £10,000; and ho remained in pii on for 
seventeen yrara; indeed, untilho was in eon- 

sequence of the death of the qiicui. 

Kliziibeth also wrote a letter of apology to jNFary a sou, 
James, the King of Scolhind, in which dt^erik^d 
the execution of his moth* r as an unhappy accid< at, ntiil 
appealed to the Supremo .Indgo of lu avt^n and I'artli to 
attest her innoet^ncc. Sluj haid sin* aldiovn d di^f^imnla- 
tion, and deemed iiu^ro WMitliy tjf a prince (lian 

einccre and Opel! conduct ; ad<iiu!;:f, that, t-ho lu\(d him 
more dearly tliaii Ijiu\clf; and trusted itiat he would 
consider evt-ry one hi^ < ueiiiy wlio eiidi avoiireth on 
account of the sad acc!<!eut that had oer^uiTtd, to cxr^ite 
any nnimosity helwtcii Hum. Oii ret^iving the iuuv:5 
of the death of Iii-j pi'rsecutinl mother, Jame^ bur-i ijilo 
Icnr??, and threatened lo rai^' an army to avi nge hi r 
fate: blit he soon cooled down; and wlun Kli?:abelh 
granted him an aildilion to thn 2 h^ij4ou hhu had long 
been paying him, this hearth man said no more nhoni 
Ibo matter, but ht<‘amo better tihuids with tlie Englidi 
queen than before, Vili/ibdh ijaeilicd Ibe cuiut of 
Franco by simibir means; and if she ilid give DaviMJii 
tho warrant, with an inlLiitiun Unit it t-hoidd be imme¬ 
diately acted upon, it is ioipo*silile lo imagine grcalrr 
falsehood and deceit than t-lie practiM-d. On 
trial, Sir linger Alunwoud, tlie Lord Chief J^aron, said, 
that “the instrument was not st> pcretnplory and ine- 
vocable as ho took it; nor a sufiicient wanaut fm* any 
kind of proc(‘cdiiig against tlu' Scottish qiietu, neitbi r 
by hifii asaociatea, nor any other.’* We wi>uld rutlur 
fiuppose, then'fore, that l)avi>oii erred through a nu^- 
coocepiiou of Li& iuaUiiction^-, than that Klizal cth was 
tho depraved liypocrilo she must otherwise have be n. 

From tho conimenc(;menl of lnT reign, KH/.ila th had 
been nammally at p^aco with'Philip IL, of Spain ; but 
a bold seaman, Sir Fraiieis lh‘ake, with three olhtrs— 
Cavendibh, Frobisher, and Hawkins—had made repuilLil 
descenta on the Spunifh eoloiiiis, and had plundcnd 
Spanish vessels in the West Indies, Spanish Anv riea, 
and tho Pacific Ocean* The>e iuijii:.tilKible raids 
duced angry negotiuiions; but liltzaholh apolegi-id, 
restored a part of tho booty, and peace wa'> prem ^vf d. 
The connectioa hetweon the queen and tho Prutcsiants 
of tho Netbcrhinds, however, excited tho anger of 
Philip; whilst his bigoted attachment lo the Itoman 
fiftith caused him tAgerly to join with tho pope, Pius V,, 
in the d(£>iro to bring hack Kuglaud to the Catholic 
church. Before the death of Pius, Philip bad coiU' 
meuced his armaments fur the iDvasion of England; 
and at tho close of lo6(i, ho had numoroua vessels, in 


almod L very harbour in Spain, fitting' out for a descent 
iij^on this country. Ilis preparations came to tho 
knowledge of Elizaljeth ; who, in April, 1587, *iont Sir 
FraiiciH Drake, with a small fleet, to dc.slroy tho Spanish 
^hi[>^% llv i^ntiTcd the lutrlioiir of Cadiz on the 19th of 
April, where ho burned or sunk about thirty Bbii^s. 
h'juin there lie jiroeicded to Cape St. Vincent, and on 
his way tuok nr de^slmjed nearly sevrnty more; eap- 
turliigj hcMdi^s, a l:irgi:i trt:i''Ure s-hip, one of the ridiCht 
prizes fver tal.i'U. H- tln'ii rclnrueil Imint-iii tiiumph ; 
uud thcMi i*\pl<dfs del ay ('d tlio intend'd expedilioG 
ngaiir t Kugland for uj>wan1s of a ycMV. 

Thoujih cheeked, Pliilip did unt eciuo from his exer- 
ffniiH, and KiiAih'til piepiircd for tho euTuing blow. 
Tlu' rojal Jiavy of Fug fund did not anioiuit to more 
tljaii tliirly-^ix ^l^p‘^ many of which wero very j^nviU 
t'Ties\ liut tin w'iudf mass of the p^-oplc ghiiliy came 
forward to serve their <juceij, und save tlieir country. 
Many wddthy pTMUi":! lltt<d out sln|Ks at their own 
expeiew*; and all (he great ton ns of England Wire re- 
qiiircil i*i furnish vt fiscK, Tlie citizi ns of LoinUm gave 
a markable pionf of their loyalty mid jjatnolism. 
Having U'^ked how many tldps tliey wero expected to 
supply, it was aii'-wered liflein, when tln^’^ of tiieir own 
accord clu e» lully furnidn d duiible tliat number. Hut 
Ivlizabith Irid sonnet king roorr than ships at her ci»m- 
mand : she had hiiive and talentt d scainm—men who 
had almoijl lived upon the on an ; who h;id seen it in 
ilH storms anti its calms; who iov^d it as their homeB ; 
and fiirnly belitwid tliat upon its azure bosom the flag 
of England WMs always t-i triinnph. Tlie^o men were 
eommauHed by tlie hravi' and prudent Lord Howard of 
Kfliupjiain, and under him were such Courageous and 
cNpu'ieiicui captaina Diake, IbuvkhiH, and Knihislicr. 
So zi alous WU .1 I he 2 ue|jaiatiou of tho pf'ople, that tho 
Kugnsli iui\y boon consisted of a fleet of 191 vessels, 
rruimnd by 17,dUD teamen- A land foroo was also 
collected : many of tho regiments were certainly very 
iiu^xpeikncod; but tho whole amounted to an ouoriuou:3 
nuinher. 

A-, it wa^ expetded that tlie Spaniards would attempt 
to sail up the Thames and attack Loudon, (jravesoud 
uas bliongly tbrlifud, and a great camp formed just 
iq- 2 K> ito lo tlial to\Mi, at Till jury fori, where 22,00!) 
foot, and 2,000 horse, were statiomal, under the Earl of 
Ldw h( cr. ICIiziLhclh appeared, und reviewed her troops. 
Her conduct was very fearlccii^ and just tho thing to 
inspire courage in the hearts of all who beheld her, 
Thun, before the assembled army, wbilo tho Karla of 
bksex and lA'iccbter lipjd her bridlo-roin, him delivoivd 
the following eloquent wpcecli to her toldicrs :—“My 
loving people, \vc have been persuaded by boino that aro 
careful of our safety, to taka heed how we commit our¬ 
selves to aimed multitudes, fur fear of treachery; but 1 
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ant^urc you I do net drMro to live to distniai my faithful 
and loving pcojjlo. Lot tyrants ; I Imvo so bohaved 
myhclf, lliat| undor Gud, I have pliuod my chiefe^t 
fttn cgth and bafeguanl in thejoyal hearts and good-will 
of iny subjects. And thereforo I am come amongst you 
at this time, not as for my recreation or sport, but- 
being resolvnd, in the midst and heat of tlio battle, to 
live or dio araong^it you all; to lay down, for my Ood 
and for my kingdom, and for my poople, my honour and 
my blood eveu in tbo dust. I know 1 but Ibe 

body of a f(*cblo womau ; but T have tliu liL-art of a king, 
andofaKinir of Lin'btud too; and think lutd scorn 
that I'iirtna or iSpiiin, or any ]>rirtcti of Kiinv|»{‘, should 
dare to iiwado the bonler'i of my realm! To nhUh, 
riitber than any dishonour should grow by me, 1 my soli 
will take up arm^; 1 myself will ho your gf'iioral, judge, 
and rewsuxhr of every one of yuur values in Ibo fit Id. 
1 know already, by your furwardiu ss, that you havtj 
<leserved rewards and cunvus; ami wo do assure you, on 
the word of a piinro, they shall be duly paid yotn In 
the lucnnltmo my lit^uteiiaid-general shall hv iu my 
stciid, than whom never prince comiiiatiih a more 
noble and worthy sulject; n<iL doubting by your 
ohedienre lo my geinnal, by your cimctn'd iu the ramp, 
and 3aur \nlour iu Ihe field, we sball sliortly lune a 
fiinmis victi^ry ov( r tbosr cut inks of my God, of iny 
kingdom, and of my pet.pie.** 

Ur. Linganl aij<l others say that the qiiceu did not 
visit the camp till the IJth of AugusI, wlim all daii^^tr 
was over; and doubt whetijer this spiceh, wdiicli would 
not have bcni applieable at that time, w.h ovt r 
di'livered. In a tract, however, tnlith il Capi/ af a 
to jmhlKhed in lj8l,aud npiinltd in 

the Ifarteiau tlio W'rikr, who says ho was 

an *Gye-wit ness,** speaks of her inajevly's n plotted 
vkiis to the Tilbury camp, “day by day'* before tlu' 
armada was seen, ami of her being rrcoived witli cn<‘>, 
with shouts, with all tokens of love, of obrdicnee, of 
readiness ami willingness to fight fcr her.'* We tliere- 
forc follow the cbronicleis aud histoiiaiis, who say Ihk 
Bpcech waa addiessed lo the boldicrs when the prospect 
of an invasion waa before them, and they cxpcctcil to 
have to fight I ho enemy ou their native soil. 

It was not at Tilbury alone that troops were collected. 
Tlie capital was defended by an luiny of 28,000 men, 
under Lord liunsdon, and 10,000 of the inhabitants 
Wei'S also iu arms. A celebrated Italian, Fredcrico 
Giambelli, had fortified tho banka of tho Thames; and 
men wero stationed at different points along tho caKtern 
and southern coasts, so that thqre was not a spot on 
wliich a liobtilo descent could bo made, where 20,000 
men could not bo concentrated in a few hours. When 
it was known, therefore, that Fhilip’s preparations wero 
completo, and that his 0cct, which had been blessed by | 


tho pope, and waa styled the Invjnciblk Ahhada, 
comprised 131 vessels, carrying 2,431 guns, with 
20,000 troops on board, exclusive of tho seamen, 
no fear as to tho result was felt by ihe people of 
England, 

When tho armada wa^ ready to sail, before it put to 
Philip sent a brief note to Klizabetb, demanding— 
1st. That no further aid should bo given to tho Protes¬ 
tants in the Netherlands, 2iid. That she should 
restore the trt^asuro captured by Drake. 3rd. That sho 
hhould acknowledge flic Mipreintiey of tho pope. " I 
will ohc 3 ' you at tho time of tho Greek kalends,** 
wroto hMizalu th; which, as tho Greeks did not rockou 
by kalendi*, was a contemptuous refubal of bis do 
maiuL'. 

The armada was collected in the port of Liabou: on 
the 2!Jlh of l^Tay il mailed ; and a giillunt sight it must 
have hccu t<> Ijuvo seen ihoM' giant ships riding over the 
blue wa\e?, with their bl reamers and flag*i spread 
pniiidly to till' breeze, Ibipo boat high in I ho breast 
of evi^ry Spauianl, wbo believed that the proud island 
liiovtic^ would crourli for mercy beneath tho wcapona 
of 1 ) 1 ^ count rymon. T)ih pride was goou toireceive a 
cheek. Tlio viTy next day a storm aro^c: tho fjpanish 
flert wa^ J^e-iltrred; a few of tUo smallest ships sunk, 
ami tho run-iiiuler fnreed to imt into Gomuna to refit. 
There was great joy Avhen this news reaehcKl England, 
wlitu'c it was said that tho euemy’s s^hips had suffered so 
mueli, they could not pos'^ibly proceed on their 
O'ipidilioii this year. Upon this, Elizabeth, who pro- 
fcN^id and pr*retised economy with a view to savo 
t xpeiT^e, i siiefl iiu order, which might havo led to tho 
luin belli of liersclf and the country. Mho commanded 
a biter to bo wriltni to Lord Howard, thtj English 
admiral, dived Iiig biiu lo lay up some of tho larger 
and to diselitrgo thdr erews* That patriotic 
noidciiuin nqdied, ihil rather than disinantlo any of 
hh ahip", ho would take upon himself to diaoboy hU 
and ktcqi them aHtat at Ids own co^t. They 
Hr^L sailed fur the Spaukli coast, to ascertain tho 
position of tho armada; and saw, and gave chase to, 
fourloeu Spaukh hliips, Tho wind changing, Ho ward 
returned to riyimml h; wliete, with tho kindred 
Howards, Lord Thomas and Lord Gliarlcs, Lord 
Slicffield, Drake, Hawkins, Frubkher, and many other 
gallant men, ho kt‘pt Ids crows on tho alert—all eager 
to meet tho cneciy, and su^stiiiii tho heueur of tho 
Englkh flag, 

Tho armada soon repaired its damages, aud again 
put forth to sea. PhtlipV plan was, thfit hia fleet 
should como over to thia country, drive away the 
KogliBh ships that it met an its way (for bo bad no 
idea that they would dare to fight), thou sail up the 
Thames, laud the whole of the Spauislf army, which 
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incliiilf'd voluntoprs from Ibo nobic'it fiimilies in Spain, 
and thus coijc}Ufr P'ogland ut one blow. 

On tho 12th of July tho armada left Corunna, and, 
on tho 20th, it appeared in bight of the EiiglUIi fli-Lt: 
it was sailing majestically along, in the form of a 
crescent, and covering, from point to point, no Icm a 
spaco than seven miles. Ijord lloivard ])orni]'tte(l it to 
ndvanuc up tho Chanutd, and, falling heliind, inn-ely 
hung upon its rear, and hai'a^sed it with 6kirini'«hi'S. 
Tho Spanish ehips, Dioiigh vi-ry large, wuro al-o very 
cliimby ; and bomi a uiimhcr ot ilit'm were loft In liiiiil 
the rchl. This was exactly what tho Kiiglidi adtniral 
wanted; the ciitii'<' flcft was too forniui.ihlc for him to 
attack allogcflior; hut when it was tiisniiilod, tht'rc 
was ut> btich tlifficulty. Tlio Kiiglish ships altachcil 
tlioso of tlio enemy 11 lilt had fallin lx hind, and in a 
little while one gie.it Spauidi galleon w.is m.idi; a mere 
wreck, and uniilhcr taken. This skiimish gave groat 
bpiril to tho Knglish; for tiny found that tho mzo and 
height of the Spanish vessels was a diwidvautago to 
them. They were uumanagcablo; more espopcd to tho 
flro of the Kuglish; and their cannon were placed bo 
high that,they .‘•hot over the In ads of tho latter. 

Tho Spaniards collectul tin ir stiaggling tliips; and 
tho two fleets mil mar rortsmouth on tho 23rd of 
July, and fought neatly Iho whole day. Night bopaiatt <t 
tho couihatants; and though both sides hid suffcriil 
considerably, neither h.id gained any groat ailvanliige. 
The Spaniards bt'gau to fear that Iho KugUsh would 
not he con*|uored tpiite so easily as they thought at 
firbt; but the .action was renewed occasionally duiiiig 
several days, and, on the 27lh, tho atmada audiorod at 
(‘ahaia. It was placed thoro in tuch an (xcollent 
position, like a line of strong floating castles npou the 
bca, that the Kiiglish admiral saw that ho, eould not 
encounter it without gn-at ilangcr. Ho tlKTefore 
thought of a strutagoni, which was successful, Pinear- 
iug eight small ships with pilch, and fdliiig them with 
tar, rosin, and gunpowder, ho got two brave captains lo 
tnko them secretly, during tho darkness of tho night, 
right up to the Spanish fleet. Having effected this 
dangerous feat, the captains took to their boat.-, fired 
tho trains, and returned in safety. 

The explosion threw the Spaniards into the greatest 
fear and confusion: cutting their cables, most of the 
ships were launched out to sea, without knowing where 
they were going. The fire-ships burnt out, and tho 
Spanish admiral gave a signal that his vessels might 
return in safety; but many of them were driven far out 
to sea, or stranded on tho coast of Flanders. When 
tho SUB a^iB roso, tlio English attacked the dis¬ 
ordered fleet, oTid a battle of savage ferocity took 
place. The Spaniards fought with great bravery; but 
the chances of war were agam&t them; twelve of their 


fillips wrre taken or destroyed, ai\d othera greatly 
iiijure^l. 

Djjihrartened by this blow, and seeing that tho 
English were more likely to capture him than he to 
subdue them, tho Spanii^li admiral hoi'llod sail, and the 
Mj-e:illf'd h^vinclhle Armada prepared to return homo 
ill disgrace. Ilut tho troubles of these arrogant 
invaders, who presumed to dictate a religion to tho 
Englit^h people, and threat cued to take from them all 
liberty, lioth of body and fir>iil, were not yet over, A 
high wind prt vented their paM-ago through Hie 
Channel; to theyjeaolvid to sail through tho North 
Sea, rouml Enghiud and Ire^laiid, aiid home to Spaiu 
by that riiinnlab*)iii way. Vor bomt^ time the Eui;li>Ii 
ihtt followed them ; and it is pruhabh' that, had it not 
u ed nearly all its powder, tho whole of the arHindu 
would ha\o been capliired or de-(ujyed. Hut a fato 
IK ally as di^a'^trous awaited it. As it tho 

Orkney Jslauds if was ovcitakon by a fearful tempest; 
and it seemed to tho zealous Piotebtanl^, that the 
unseen, injfttcrious hand of an offended God was mUod 
to uniU their caiemies, tind complete tho dcbtrucUon 
that man had begun. 

The Spanij>li sailors wore struck with terror: they 
wtTO unacL|uaiiited with the seas in tho^o parts; their 
j^icut ships were unmanageable; and they fLUred each 
hour to bo thrown upon hidden rocks or cpiiek-ands. 
In dtspair they yielded to the fury of the sLorni, and 
let their vlsmIs drive without control. Somo were 
wrecked upon the western isles of yeolland; some upon 
the bhore*^ of Norway; others wero drivfu upon tho 
Irish coaNt: and others sank with their inibcrablo 
en ws beneath tho Mirging waves of the ocean. The 
fiife of those poor wretches who reached tho shore was 
scarcely bettir than that of thobc who perished at sea, 
lu Scotland they were seized as prisonerii, and in Ire¬ 
land brutally murdered. Of tbo 131 vessels that sailed 
BO proudly from Spain, only about 60 returned to it, 
and those in a mi^iably-shattercd eoudition. Tho 
fcoldicrfi and sailors in them were so worn out with hard¬ 
ships and bickuesa, that they looked aa if they had bri^n 
t)io sweviuugs of hospitals, iubtead of tho ilovver of the 
mauhood of their nation. They excused their Bad 
deflat and failure by wild talcs of the defiperate valour 
of tho Eugtish, and of tbo fitormy seas by which they 
were surrounded. 

Though Philip was extremoly hurt by this richly- 
dcEcrved punishment, yet be received the news with 
remarkable fortitude. Falling upon his knees, be ex¬ 
pressed himself resigned to the will of God, and thankful 
that the calamity was not greater. The Spanish prlcfits 
who had blessed the expedition, and predicted its cer¬ 
tain success, were at tirst much abashed. They wore at 
a loss to undeifitand bow a Catholio king should havo 
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been thoroughly heateu hy a nation of heretics. Tho they prelended that the Deity had Buffered eo great a 
lesbon might have taught them some humility and calamity to hiU upon the Spanish people^ because they 
toleration; hut it only sharpened their bigotry and hivc had permitted the infidel Moors to live amongst them« 
of persecutioii* Soon recovering their usual confidcucO} 


CHAPTER LX IV. 

COyCLVBlOy OF TITT3 untflJf OF QUI HX LLTZVarrU,— 1588 — 1G03, 


OT long after the armada hud bcMi 
do■^tl■oyed 5 tlio Eurl of Lticc^U‘r 3 Eliza¬ 
beth's profligate fuvrtiirito, was tukm 
Midden ly ill, aiul died on tho 4th of 
Si jitonilnT, h'ond as bho Iiad once 

been of him^ siu* did not regret him mticlu Iter 
cyo had been eanght and her fancy captivated by au- 
other nobleman—tho youug, handsome, and aecuin- 
plished Earl of Essex. 

Tho winter of 1588 passed away; and, in February, 
1589, parliament and convocation assembled. The t'x- 
penses connected with the thrcati ned invasion by Spain 
were laid before them; and tho ('uminoiis, in anticipa¬ 
tion of a rent'Wid attempt on thu partnf Pliilip, voted 
a liberal supply,—At that Itine tho English pooplo 
longed to revenge themselves on tho Spaniaids for tho 
alarm they had pul tlieui to. Elwabeth shared this 
feeling; and she took up tho cause of Don Aiiimjio, a 
l\>rtugucse lifugee of royal blood, wlio had b(*ino claim 
to tlio crown of that country, which was then uinh r 
Spantsli ^uh^ Ihit tinjugh hlio siqtpoih'd Antonio, she 
had not the means to aid him, a^ sho h:ui expended all 
her money, contractctl a large debt, and needed the 
supply voted by iwliametit for other purposes. Upon 
this, a number of her subjects, at the hcail of whom 
was Sir Franci;ii Drake, took the chief exponae of the 
expt flit urn upon themselves. 

In a short time a fleet of 200 vessels, with Don 
Antonio on board, s^iiled to claim Hit' crown of Pcirtugal, 
and to tako revongo upon tho Spanianls. Drake and 
liU companions first sailed to Corunna, where they 
burnt some ships t^f war, defeated an army of about 
5,00(1 men, and gave the lower town to tho flames. 
They afterwards proceeded to Lisbon ; but that city 
contained a strong Spauish garrihon, and tho people 
wore afraid to list* iu lavtjur of Don Antonio. Sick ness 
and famine also appeared among tho English ; go that, 
after having inflicted somo' great cruelties, and ex¬ 
perienced many Bufferings, they were glad to sail home 
again, with a loss of about half their number. 

For several subsequent years England was quiet; , 


and f<‘w rvfiits of grtat liisforieal importanco took 
place, though tho English fleets continually punished 
the Spanish king by attacking his vessels, uud by other 
warlike actions. But Philip of Hpaiu li-id recovered 
hi'tspiiit^; and there was a talk of invMding England 
with another tremendous aimy. The gallant Lord 
Howard of EfliDgham, who bad repulsed tho armada, 
thought that a now attack upon tho Spanish coast 
would bo tho best means of striking terror into Philip, 
and making him keep a respectful distanco from tho 
white chits of old England. Accordingly, on the let 
of June, 1596, a noble fleet of 150 vessels?, with 14,000 
laud troops on board of them, startt'd horn Plymouth, 
and saikd to tho bay of <\idi/, where, having Ibughfc 
their way into tho harbour, in dc^fiancc of a teniblo 
firing from batteries and meii-of-war, a fierce sea-fight 
took place. A(U‘r a severo struggle, which la'^ed for 
six hoiir^, the iSpanish si ups were ohligfd to give way, 
thrcQ of tho largest of them being taki ir, and about 
fifty othiTs plundered aud hiinit* TJie Euglish marincri) 
h.id lulfilhd till ir enaiid of disiructiou; and tlio Earl 
of Esslx, who couimaiukd tlio laud troiqH, roaolvcd to 
imitate Hieir example. Landing his soldiers, ho at- 
tacked the city of ('adiz with impetuous fury, and forced 
it to burremdor at (he point of tho sword. He pcrmitled 
the inhabitants to niusom their lives; but all their 
wraith and rich mercUandi'^e fell into the hands of the 
victors. fc>ucli wus tho impurlanew and riches of tho 
city, that it was calrulattd the loss Mifl\ red by the 
Hpaiiiards amounted to the enormous sum of 2U,0(jU,000 
of dollars. The Earl of E'.iit.x, to whom this succesa 
was mainly owing, was a brave, ('Ul!iU''i;i'^tic youug 
soldier; but he wa^ <|iufo as reckless as brave. He 
wished to remaiu at Cadiz, and kiep it fur tho English 
as a means to help them to otlier conquests; but Lord 
Howard and tho n at thought enough bad bteu done, 
and insisted on returning home. 

King Philip w.is extremely annoyed at tbfi destruction 
of bia wealthy city; and, altlnough ho so constantly got 
tho worst of it, was not quite tired of fighting yet. To 
revenge the ruin of Cadiz, he prepared for another in-^ 
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Yimou of Kng];md, and tho EnglMi govcmmont again 
cfdli'ctrd for tlio piirpoiso of striking I ho first 

hhm. On tho 9th of July, 1597, *a powerful Engli&li 
fl(et sailrfl onco more from Plymouth, under tlin corn- 
maud of the Earl of E'i><ex, i^liose desperate valour hud 
caii>ed liim to be regarded an a But Iio was not 

quito so fortunate this time as in his former expedition. 
His ships wfTO dri\en back hy a r-torm; and m> imich 
time was lost in eon'^equonce, that whi-u the fici t t-ailul 
again, uu tho I7fh uf he was unable to attack 

the SpajiKh coast, JIv Mice* eded, lunvcvcr, in capturing 
three large treasure-ships of tlial nation ixluniing from 
H aViUmuli, and valued ai tlOtJjOOO, *Still his < vpedL-* 
tion was eonsidered a failiira in England ; and wloii lio 
returned, tho qiicfu rectivi tl him in a stern ainl very 
cold maimer* The favourite was a man of high spirit, 
and he retired from eimit in a lit of ilbtempcT* Eliza- 
Letli was so attached to him that she felt quite unhappy 
in hlsahseucf*, and cant'd Jiiin to return by pnjmoting 
him to the dignity ot iiarl-Marhluil of England, 

A pcaco with Spuui was now talked about; but 
Ebsex htrongly oi^poned ii ; and his reasons were tlnmght 
80 importjint, tliat although tlie war wub not continued, 
no treaty td'pf'aee was (id< rod into. Soon afterwardb, 
on tile li'llh of f^t^ptembe r, 1598, Eb/aladlds areh ouemy, 
the bigoted tyraul, Plulqi of Sp^dn, dietl in ]lis^^vc^ly“ 
first year. EU/MibcLirs famous minister, the ytm* and 
ptudiiit Lord Hurhdgli, who had directed her councils 
for folly year'i, also went to his grave a bliort time 
befon^ at the age of srvciity-ojght; he ditsl on tho 4th 
of Angtibf, Tlio qut^rn was 8o much alfccti d at tho 
death of her old bervant, timt she shed teirs. His son, 
Wr liobcrt (Veil, continmd to teive luT, and beeamo in 
hks turn a celebrated Mates man. 

Before Lord Burleigh died, tho Earl of Essex had a 
curious quarrel with tho queen. In a deltate about the 
iifiTairs of Ireland, which Link place in her cabinet, 
Elizabeth f^poke to the earl with that abusive sliarpness 
which was coinnuin to her. Hurt by lier words ho for¬ 
got the duty he owed to his fiovereiguand I he politeness 
duo to a lady, and turned lira Ibaek npou her in con¬ 
tempt. Elizahelh’s keen eyes flashed with auger at this 
insult, and giving her fuvourito a hearty bov of the ears, 
she told him, in language more forcible tliau graec ful, 
to go to the devil. The fiery young noble was filled 
wUh astonishment; and placing his baud on his sword, 
ho sworo ho would not have taken such an insult even 
from her father, Henry VIII,, himself* With these 
wt^rda ho abruptly left the room, and retired, chafing 
witli passion, to hU country-house- Oiio of his friends 
wrolo begging him to return and sue for the queen’s 
pardon, E^sex sent a refiftul; and he kept from court 
till Elizabeth (though much offended, as she was exces¬ 
sively fond of the most submissive attentions) recalled 


him, as she, no doiibt, missed the, complitncnls and 
ppriglitlineas of her hainlROino favourite, 

Ireland had long been an enormous trouble and ex- 
peii';e to tho English queen; and at this time the wild 
chieftain a of that country were engaged in a robollioua 
war against licr authority* Headed by Iho Earl of 
Tynme, they had been fortunate enough to defeat a 
I small EngliMi army, ;md were so delighted at their un¬ 
expected victory, that they resolved to drive tho English 
ultogethtT out uf the country, 

Alannctl at the set ions fnm things had taken, the 
queen sent tho Earl of x to Treland, wilh tho title 
of governor of that country, and an army of 16,000 fooi 
and 1,,100 horfio. She thought that, with such a forci', 
so brave a soldier as would mun compel tlio rebels 

to Mibniit in tninquillify- Tho earl—who left Loudon 
: for THiblm at tho end of JMarcii, 1599—was rather n 
bravo man than a wise general; and, although lio did 
bis best, ho was unablo to conrpitT the pf)wcrful Tyrone, 
withwlmin, at hist, on account uf the bickm ^is of his 
troops and their dread of the enemy, ho xvua compelled 
to enter into a truci*, wlih^h was concluded on the 8tli 
of September. WJien Elizabeth heard of this ill-success 
she w:h extremely (mragetl, and being also offended at 
t>omo peevish letters ho hiid written to her anti her 
council, she sent him a stein rebuke; but told him to 
reiniia in Ireland until hu received her further com¬ 
mands. 

The impaiif'ut noble fiared that he Bhould altogether 
lose tho favour of tho queen ; and to prevent tbal, ho 
determined to run the risk of disobeying her order 
He started instantly for England, and, on the 28tli of 
Hepfeiuher, arrived at tho court bt fore any one had l>e- 
como aware of his intentions. It was hut ten in tlin 
inoming, when Essex, splashed with mud, disordered by 
travelling, and a little excited with wine, passed through 
tho rooms of stale, and actually entered into the queen’s 
bed-chamher. She had not long risen, and was sitting 
with her hair banging over litT face. Falling onjds 
knees be kissed her hand, and tho coquettish old queca 
smiled and spoko kindly to the inau for whom she had 
once felt a ff eliug of tenderness and attachment* Siir- 
prisid as sin* wa^^, still her manner waf bo gracious, that 
as fho earl left her apartments, ho was beard to thank 
God that though ho had suffoml much trouble, and 
many storms abroad, ho had found a sweet calm at 
home. 

Sir Eohert Cecil, Lord BurleigVn rod, hated Essex; 
aod tliat day whon ho attended tho queen, ho repre¬ 
sented that Essex had acted in direct oppOBitiou to her 
commands, in returning to England, and leaving Ireland 
in confusion, Elizabeth at once saw that her partiality 
for the earl had led her into a momentary forgetfulness 
of hie fault; and, as bho never suffered her attaebzaents 
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to master bor judgment, when Essex waited upon her in 
the aftomooD, ho found the manner of bis mistress 
changed. Sho called him to account for his conduct; 
andj in an imperativo manner, commanded him to con^ 
Elder himself a prisoner in his own tootup The next day 
ho was examined before the lords of the council, and 
altbougfi fiis conduct was calm and Eubmissivc, ho was 
committed to the custody of the lord-keeper* 

Grief and disappointed ambition Roon thi'cw biin 
into so severe an illueas, that his life was in danger* 
On hearing this, the queen’s afr(Ttion roUmied ft^r a 
time, and sho sent her own physician to attend npon 
him, and also to say, that, if aho thought sucli a step 
proper and consistent with lier dignity, slm would visit 
him herself* This royal attention was very consoling 
to the carl, and he soon began to recover; but 1 ih 
enemies persuaded the qneou that Lis illness was all a 
hhim to move her pity; and althcoigli slie liberaled him 
from continemont, sho bc^cutno ahnu^'t as cold ami stern 
as before* In his distress ho sent to her a very 
Lumblo letter, which cmled with 11 ic;^o words—“This 
far I her degree of goodnohs clidh snuod iu m 3 ' ears as if 
your majesty spake these words: ‘Die not, Essex, for 
though I punish lliy offence, and linmblo Iheo for ihy 
good, yet will I one day lai served agaiv> by thee.’ Jly 
prostrate eouI makes this answer r ‘ I hope for that 
blessed day.' Ami in expectation of it, all myaiTlictions 
of Ijody atid mind are Immbly, patiently, and chocrfuUy 
borne by me." 

The constant accounts which tho queen received of 
tho disorders in Ireland, kept up her anger against the 
carl. Accordingly, she Huhjcctcd liim to a sort of trial 
before her privy council, wliieh sentenced him to be 
deprived of his of bees, and oonJim:d to his own house 
during her majesty’s pleasure. Nor did her anger end 
liorc: ho had long posaessed a monopoly of sweet ■ 
wdnos; and this privilege hruuglit him in an immense 
sum of money. Tho royal jmtent hy which ho bcUl 
this monopoly having expinxl, ho petitioned llio queen 
to renow it. His fortune had been so much injuceil by 
his oxtravaganco and misfortunes, that its renewal was 
fieccBEjary to eavo him from ruin. The stern queen, 
however, denied his request, saying, in a contemptuous 
manner, that, iu order to manage an ungovernable 
brute, be must bo stinted in bis provender. 

This Beverity made the impetuous Essex desperate; 
and ho entered into a wild, fooliah conspiracy to remove 
Sir Kobert Cecil and other courtiers, who were Lis 
enemies, forcibly from the presence of the quoen. Ho 
Wiis much loved by tho people on account of hit bravery 
and generosity, and be did all he could to win their 
affection more strongly* Ho secretly corresponded 
with the Catholics, and paid open court to their 
extreme foeSp tho Puritans; aud he even went bo as 


to write to King James of Scotland, urging him to 
iusist on an open dAlaratiou, by EHmbotb, of his rigbt 
to succeed her. In hiS folly, ho laughed at the peraon 
of tho quecu, saying publicly, that Bhe was an old 
woman, and had grown as crooked in her mind as she 
was in her body. Elizabeth, who was in her Bixty-^ 
eighth year, and a till had tho absurd vanity to be Hove 
»ho was extremely beautiful, was very irritated at this 
Tudo remark. She knew also of hts eecret oorrespan- 
dcncc; of Ins having formed a plan for Bcizing the 
palace; compelling her to summon a parliament; 
remove bis enemies from lior person, and remodel the 
government: and, on tho 7th of Fehruaiy, IGOl, she 
sent a command to him to appear before her privy 
council. ' 

To go would havo been to purrendor himself to 
certain punidimcnt, and probal^ly to death, as a traitor* 
What should Im do? His mind was soon made up to 
ihuo the worst; and the day after remving tho 
message he collected Bevcral noblemen and 300 gentle* 
menjil his house. Tliis desperate party was about to 
bally finlh on some wild Echeme (probably to attempt 
to Kinzc the palace), when Egorton, the cUanccllor, 
preK(,^iitcd himself, accompanied by tho Earl of 
Worcester, Sir William Knollyp, and the Lord Chief 
Justice Popham. Essex atlmittod them by a wicket* 
gale, but would not Hiffer their attendants to enter- 
On informing him that they carnn from her majesty, 
to demand the cause of such a tmniilhious meeting, 
the pai^dionnto earl repl 10 ( 1 *—“There is a plot laid for 
my life; letters have been forged in my name; men 
have been hired to murder me in my bed; nijno 
enemies ennnot ho satisfied unluss they suck my blood.” 
Tho chief justice t^aid he should rxplaiu his case, and 
the queen would act with impartiality; but Buch a 
tumult arose among tho earl’s followers, who wished to 
kill the messengers from tho queen, that ho placed 
them in an inner room for safety, and having bolted 
them iu, set a guard over lliein. 

Tho carl then rushed into the streets wHb his drawn 
iiword in lua liand, aud was followed by most of hia 
wild absociates. irurryiug into the city, ho called out 
—For tho qiiccu t for the queen I a plot is laid for 
my lifcl” Tho citizens flock around in amazement, 
aud many cried, ** God bl«Bs your honour I” but none 
of them armed in bis causi?, Tims disappointed ho 
went to the house of one of the Bhcriffa, and stopped 
there about two hours, debating what was best to bo 
done. It ended in his resolving to relurn to Essex 
House; but he found the stroets barrv^aded, and 
guarded by companies of armed men. A ikirmifih 
took place; several persons lost their Uvea; and the 
earl contrived to reach the river, enter a boat, and 
regain bis own Jionse* The doomed noble fortified the 
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bnilding (which wa» mm surrounded by an armed 
farce), and resolved to fctand ou hli own defenco. At 
length f^ome pirrea of cannon wero pointed again^^t the 
cilitice, aud lie Mirrendcred* 

roiulnet of this character could not lightly bo 
passed over; and Essex and bis friend,Lord Southamp¬ 
ton, who bad shared in his insurreefion, were, on the 
19th of bVhruary, pUe(*d upon tlvdr trial as traitors. 
Ehs<^x pleaded not guihy, ami (‘alhd tire TMty to 
witness that bo Imd done notliing except in his own 
def nee. Hut hia treasonahlo actions had hnin com- 
tnitted in open day, in tho siglit of all me n; and, as 
might have hrcri expected, he was stnlenced to MidVr 
death as a trail or* E^s^x acted as if lie exptctcsl (Ijis 
fate, srijing that though Iio would not dt^'^pi^o tlio 
mercy of the queen, he would mahe mt clinging hub- 
mission to obtain it, Houlliampton luhavid very sub- 
mishivi‘]y, aud, aUluJUgli he m*-t tlic hauio seoteuce as 
his friend, was aftcnvaids panlonrd. 

There was one event coiuiceled \^itli thi-i trial that 
must bn deplored by every om* who regnds that* the 
loftiest human genius hluudd W contaminatrd by the 
ba'iost nigral it ude, Fiancis Hacon, aflui wauls tht^ 
great philiisuphi^r, J^ord Hacon, thtmgh not one of tin 
crown lawyers, vuhintai ily appeared as a proMrubir of 
the earl, Tlial nobhman had been his patron and 
hinde^^t fritmd, and had acted towardh him with a 
geneiosity actually romantic. Having, on one oeea- 
sion, xMinly begged for IJacon tho olhco of solicitor- 
general, the opt n-Iieartt d noble presented him with an 
estate near Twickeiiliam, woilli about j 12,(K)0, to make 
up fur tlic dis:ippointmeiit. Vit this very man, to 
obtain the nueen’& favour, ditl not IieNitato to do all lu' 
could to procure the condt innatiou of ono wlio had 
acUd bnvardh him in bo liberal and kindly a manner, 
lie oomparetl the conduct of E^sex to that of ratus 
tho Athenian, who, pretending to be in danger of 
ashamnation, inPleted some wtjunds upon Inm-elf, and 
having made the pt' 0 [do believe that his enemies hud 
done the violence, obtained a guaid of bcjhiiers to 
protect him, by whoE^e abai^tancc bo aftcMvaulH estab¬ 
lished tyranny in his country. Well might Aluxaader 
Pope, a poet of a later age, exclaim— 

' '^Soo how IJacon bhuierh 
Tho wifiofil, greatest, mranesi of nrmkind.’' 

Tile imfortunate Essex was privately beheaded in the 
Tuwer, on tho 25th of February, IGOl, Jfc bore his 
fate with calmness and dignity, and was much pitied by 
the nation.. Ho was only thirty-four years old when, 
by hib rashness and violence, he full a victim to the 
offended laws of his country. Ho wad a man of many 
talents, much literary taste, and a writer of great 
elegance and power. It is said that the queen was 


much grieved at his fate, and hesitated for a long lime 
licforc sho could prevail ou herself to sign liis d( at1i^ 
warrant. Poine momentary pang ehe might Imvo folt; 
but her tendemess for him had long depaited, and tho 
btnries about lier angnbli in consequence of his oxccu- 
tion, appear to bo witliont foundation. Some^of Essex’s 
friends and depc'udf'nts were afterwards put to death as 
aecumplices in his trea'^on* The unhappy earl had hvon 
bo much hehyvod hy tho penple, that the qiif'cn 
much of her popubirity by his deafh. 

On thi' 27tli of October, IGOl, Elizabeth met her last 
pari lament, Tbc brown shrivclh^d haves, which every 
gust of xvind swept from the abno'it hareil branches of 
the f rt^e^, was a type of her condition. Age Imd done 
its work; and, altliough she was dressed more m.ig- 
iiificentlj than ever, she was bufTcTing from the decay uf 
her coustilntioii; her eye was dim, her hand trembled, 
and lit r btep was feeble. The war in Ireland, wUi'di 
was not yet concluded, had c(jst her enormous biirnp, 
and bho wa** extremely in want uf money, Thib tho 
Ofimnions did not grudge her; but the reforming bpirit 
was active amongst them, and they enrne prepan'd for a 
sf inggle. For bome years the nation had been groaning 
iindfT an oppression so monstrous, that at lust it could 
scarcely ho borne. This was tlie sysfem of monopolies. 
The queen Inul, from time to time, rewarded iha borviees 
uf lit r gserviints or courtiers by granting them patents, 
which eecured to thian an exclusive right of selling 
some paiti'*tdar cornmoility, and of charging what price 
(hiy pleased for it. These monopolu'S were exercised in 
a very extortionalu manner, and a cln ek vvu^ put upon 
ail industly and cotnmerce,—So impudent were bimio 
liuiders of them, that in certain placi's Kilt was raided 
liom l^f* 'b/, a bushfd to 11^* or 15 h, JIany of thu 
ait ides itiobL iieces^iary for suhsibbrnce or Comfoit wero 
given over to Mime rapacious courtierb. Wine, coals, iron, 
lend, balipetre, currant'i, btar<"h, oil, glas'^, paper, heather, 
and other biieh thing", were included in the Hbt. When 
an account was road to the* house, one member asked if 
bread was not in the number ? Bread I cried every 
uuc with burprise. Yc«, I asburo you,” continued ho, 
“ if aifairs go on at tliisnite, we diall have bread rc- 
iliiccd to a monopoly before nc.xt parliament.’’ 

The Commons had, bomo time before, presented a 
petition to the queen against ihcae monstrous abuses, oi 
rather robberies of the people; but feho had returned a 
htern refubal, and protected her courtiers in their 
oppresbions. On the 20th of November, therefore, 
Mr. Tjaurence Hyde brought in a bill, the object of 
which was to prevent' letters patent, granting mono¬ 
polies, from being issued. For four days a violent 
debate took place in the liouae on this bill—such a 
debate as had never occurrfd within its walls before; 
and it was felt that the temper of the house threatened 
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orntory her i^ervanti to prny, A little before eight 
her physician persuaded her to lake some bread and 
wine; and she liad scarcely done eo> when a tap at the 
door annunneed the arrival df the blicrifF and his at- 
timhints. 

Taking a little ivory crueiftjc from the altai'j she left 
tlie room, conducted by the sheriff and two other gcuUc- 
intn; for, by a n^fiued cruelty, her hcr\"mtH were not 
permitted to follow bor. At the foot of the staircase 
she WUR recriv<'d by the Karls of SljrewsLriry and Kent, 
TIt'r old btewurd, 8 ir UoluTt Atclville, was there also 
wailing to see her. Falling upon his knees, the old 
man burst into tears, and said with a voice alm<>st 
choked with emotion—Miulurn, it will be the most 
sorrowful message that over 1 carried, wIkh I shall 
report in SeolhinJ that my queen and <lear mistress is 
dead/’ Mary bore t lie fearful ordeal Ilirough which she 
was passing with heroic tirnmevH; but Ihn tears stood 
iif her eyes as she n plied—^‘‘You ought to rejoice 
rather tium ^\eep ; fur the end of Mary Stuart’s trouldt^s 
is now come, Tlioii knowcst, Midville, that all this 
world is but vanity, and subject to ituu'e sorrow than an 
ocean of tears cun wa'^h aw"iy, T* 11 iny frientls that 1 
die tnio to my religion, to Seed In ml, and to France, 
(.led forgive them that hnv<' 1 hirstcd for my blood as the 
halt longtth for tho watiT-biooks I () (Jod! thou who 
ait tho Aidljor of all truth, and truth itself, thou 
kuowest the inmost recesses of 1113 ' heart!—thou knowest 
that 1 was over desirous to prcM^rve an entire union hc^ 
tween Scotland and Knghiiid, aiul to obviate the source 
of all tlusc fatal discords. Commend me, Melville, to 
my son, and tell him tlirit I have done nothing that may I 
prejudice his kingdcmi of Scutlaiid.” 

Having |mr(ed fnuii Melville, she begged that her 
servants might attend lur to the scaffold. To this the 
btern Earl of Kent objected, saying they would only 
troiiblo her, nr perhaps seek to dip their haiidkercbiefh 
in her bloody to keep as relies, which could not be 
allowed, Mary promised they should do nothing of the 
sort; and, after i^oino oonsultatiioi, her request was 
granted. Four men-servants and two of her maids at- 
teailed her; and the proeession of death then moved 
slowly forward to tho great hall of the castle, in which 
tho scaffold had been erect oth 

Alary mounted tho steps without any change of 
eoiiiitenance, and seated herself on a low stool covered 
witli black velvet* The Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury 
stood on either side of her, and before her was tho oxc- 
cut inner and his assi^tant, both dressed in black. After 
tbe warrant had been read. Dr. T’letcher, a Protestant 
clergyman, rose and began an address, in which, under 
pretence of religious consolation, ho cruelly insulted 
the unhappy Mary. He had tho assiiranco to say that 
the Queen of England had shown a tender care of her^ 

2x r 


and the bigotry to assert that, unless she changed lior 
religion, she must CKpect in an instant to fall into utter 
darkness—into a place whore there shall be weeping, 
howling, and giuialung of teeth. The qui^n intcrrapted 
him once or twice, and at length said earnestly, 
“Trouble not yourself any more about this matter. I 
was born iu thin rcligton ; I have lived in this religion; 
and I will die in thin religion.*’ 

Turning from the dean, the queen prayed first in 
Latiti, and then in Engli^'h. Her devotions being 
ended, flic ext eiif ionern knelt, and desired her to for- 
' give tliem; on which she replied, “T forgive you with 
all my ht^arl ; for now I hope you shall make an end of 
all niy troubles.” Affcr Hus she began to disrobe her¬ 
self; for she had dit^^cd tliaf morning with unusual 
care, anti wore a rich black saf in dress, with a long veil 
of wliite crape, and a high Italian ruff, When she was 
strippid to her petticoat, !ier two mahls again burst 
into Iturs; but sho turned to them with a cheerful 
smile, and said, “ Da not cry; I have promised you 
should not.” Then her maid, Kennedy, bound a hand- 
ki■^clli^f over her cycB, and tho absisiant executioner 
lc‘d hc»r to tho block. Her last words were, **Into thy 
hands, O TjOrd, I commend my spirit I ” Tho axo then 
dcsc( iided ; but the hand of tho executioner trembled, 
and it took a sfcond blow before the head hdl with a 
hollow bound on the boards of the sc iffald* As it did so, 
the dressing of lawn came off, and although Mary was 
but in her fori y-fifth year, I he Imir was as grey as that 
nf a person of seventy. It is related that her lips 
moved up and duwn for a quarter of an hour after the 
head wa'i seven d from lier body. 

The executioner Iif toil the bleeding head from tho 
grenmd, and hohliiig it at arm’s length, cried out, 
“God save Qiictn Elizabeth!” The vindictive Dr* 
Fit teller added, “ So perish all her enemies.” Tho Earl 
of Kent alone answered, “Ament” All the other 
'-pcctatorfi looked on in a pitying and awo-struck silence. 
When thi' body was about to be removed, Mary’s little 
pet dug was fonnd nestled under her clothes. It re- 
quin'd some force to tako the faithful creaturo away; 
but fctill it would not leave the corpse, laying dowu 
mournfully between tho head and shoulderii- The un¬ 
happy queen, the crimes of whoso early life were almost 
forgotten in the licaped-up misery she afterwards suf¬ 
fered, had endured a sad dreiry imprisonment ia Eng¬ 
land of nearly twenty years. Her execution took place 
on the 8 th of Fehruar)^ 1587. 

When QutH:n Elizabeth was informed of Slary’e deatb^ 
she burst into tears, and put on deep mourning. She 
threw all the blame on Davison and her ministers, whom 
she declared were guilty of an unpardonable crime, in 
putting her dear sifter and kinswoman to death, con¬ 
trary to her fixed determination, as the warrant was nol 
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to liave b4?cn exociited till her further orders. She evin 
. caused her eccrefary, Davieou^ to bo arrested and scut to 
the Tower, for letting the warrant go out of hU liands. 
He was also tried for disobcdionce, and condomnod tn 
pay a fine of £10,000 j and ho remained in pij-on for 
seventeen years; indeed, until lie was rolcaj^ed in con- 
Bcqucnco of the death of tlio qiif on, , 

Elizabeth also wrote a letter of apology to l^lary s ton» 
JazneB, the King of Scotland, in wliicli kIic d* scribed 
the execution of hia Tnotlioras an tmbappy acciilcui, and 
appealed to tho Supreme Judge of licnvi n and earth to 
attest lier innocroco. Slio f^nid bhe nldiorrcd di^himiihw 
tion, and deemed nothing more worthy of a piiiiei' limn 
eiDcrra and open conduct; addiug, tluit she loved him 
more dearly than lierM'lf; mid trusted that hr would 
consider every ono his enemy who rndt avoured, on 
accoiint of the sad accident tliat had occurred, to excite 
any animosity betwtcn them. On receiving Uie 
of the death of hi& perstcufed mother, Jamea bnr-t into 
learfi, and threatened to raise an army to avt iige her 
fate: but he fioun cooled down; and wl^f^n Elizabeth 
granted him an addition to tho poa^ion the harl long 
been payiifg him, tide hcru tk^s mau said no more abuuf 
the matter, but bccuiue bettfr friends with the Knglbh 
cjiiccn than before. Elizabeth pacified the court uf 
Franco by bimilar means; and if hbe did give Davi'^ou 
the warrant, with an intent Ion that it bhould be imiiie- 
diatoly acted upon, it is impos>il>Io to imagine greater 
falBohood and deceit than she praclihed. On JJavisoiiV 
trial, Sir Roger Slanwood, the Lord Chief liaron, saitl, 
that *‘tho instrument was not bo peremptory and ine- 
vocable ns he took it; nor u sutticieiit wariant for any 
kind of proceeding against the Scollhh <j!iGcn, neithi r i 
by hia associates, nor any ollierJ^ Wo would ml her 
suppose, therefore, that Davjbon ernd thiuugh a nnV 
conception of his iiistrnotions, than that Hlizaheth was 
the depraved hypocrito slie mu&i otherwise have betn. 
From tho commencement of her reign, Elizaln th had 
been nominally at ptaco with Piiilip 11-, of Spain; Init 
a bold seaman, Sir Francis Brukiv with three otlierb— 
Cavondisb, Frohibhor, and Hawkins—had made rc|n alcd 
descents on the Spanish colouits, mid had pluiidt red 
Spanish vessels in the West Indit h, Rp^mish America, 
and the Pacific Ocean. These unjustifiable raids pro¬ 
duced angry ncgotiationB; but Elizabeth apologist d, 
rcBtored a part of tho booty, and peace was preserved. 
The connection between tho queen and the I^rotobfautri 
cf the Netherlands, however, excited the anger of 
Phibpi whilst his bigoted attachment to tho Roman ; 
faith caused him eagerly to join with the pope, piusV,, j 
in the desire to liring back England to the Catholic 
ohuroh. Before the death of Pius, Philip had com* 
menced his armaments for tho invasion of England; 
and at the close of 1586, ho had numerous vessels, in 


almo.'^t every harbour in Rpain, fitting* out for a descent 
upon ihU country, HU preparations mmo to the 
knowledge of Elizabeth ; who, in April, 1587, sent Sir 
Francis Brake, with a small fleet, to destroy tho Spatiiii^b 
sliip'j. He entered the liarbour of Cadiz on tho IDth of 
April, where bo burned or sunk about thirty ehips. 
From thf rc he proceeded to Cape St. Vincent, and on 
lii^ way took or destroyed nearly seventy more; cap- 
I iiring, bcHidGs, a larg* treasuri'^ ship, one of llio richest 
prizes ever lakrn, Uwn refurued lif»me in tiiiimph ; 
and the^e exploits dfhij'ed tho intend^ d expedition 
ngiiinsl England for up wan! s oi a year. 

Though checki'd, Pliilip did nol cfaho from his oxnr- 
tions, and Elizabeth prepared for tho coming blow. 
The ri>3III navy of England did not amount to more 
I flian lhiity-!'ix ships, many of which were very small 
ones, Ibit the whoh^ uni^s of ihe people gladly came 
furword to berve their quetn, and Kive their country. 
Many weaUliy pL^sous fittid out ships at their own 
CKpeine; :nul all tho great towns of England Wire re- 
cjuired to furiii*'h vcs-'els, Tlic cil!z<us of Lf»ndon gavo 
a reinaikablo proof of tlieir loyalty and patriotism. 
Having asked bow many phips iliey wore expected to 
hupply, it was answered fifteen, when tiny of their own 
accord olieci fully fnrniblird douhh'that number, But 
Elizabeth had pometlnng mon^ than bhips at her com' 
Tjiand; she had brave and talcnb^cl scameu—rmai who 
Imd almost lived upon the ocean; who had seen it in 
ita stormy anti its calms; wln> loved it as tljcir homea; 
and firmly belnwed that upon its azure boMim the flag 
of England was ahvaj'a triumph, Tlu^sc inon were 
comnmuded by the brave and prudent Lord Howard of 
Efiin!;hain, and under him were such couiugeaua and 
c\perienctd ea]»lnius as I>rake, HawkiiiiJ, aud Phobishor. 
So zuilou^^ was the pu‘paralion of Ihe people, that tho 
English navy soon coiisihted of a f\i ot of 191 vcsaela, 
iimnnrd by 17,-100 beamen. A land force was also 
collecled: many of tho regiments! were certainly very 
inexperil need; but the whole amounted to an enormous 
mimber. 

As it wa'ii expected that ine Spaniards would attempt 
to tail up the Thames and attack London, Gravesend 
was btroiigly fortified, and a great camp formed just 
o[jpo.dtc to that town, at Tilbury fort, where 22,00^) 
foot, and 2,000 horse, wero statiotied, under tho Earl of 
Leicester. Elizabeth appeared, and reviewed her troops. 
.Her conduct was very fearless, and just the thing to 
insrpirc courage in thq hearts of all who behold her. 
Then, before tho assembled army, while the Earls of 
EbBci and Leicester held her bridle*reiu, she delivered 
tho following eloquent speech to her toldiers ” My 
loving people, we have been porsuadod by some that aro 
careful of our safety, to take heed how we commit our¬ 
selves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery; but 1 
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as':ura you I do ifot de?ire to live to distrust my faitliful 
and loving people. Let tyrants fear j I have so behaved 
myaclf, that, under God, I have placed my chlofost 
Btrength nnd Bafeguard in tho loyal hearts and good-will 
of my subjects. And therefoi'o I am come amongst you 
at this time, not us for my recreation or sport, but 
being resolved, lu the midst and heat of the battle, to 
live or die amongst you all; to lay down, fur my God 
and for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour and 
my blood even in the dust. I know I Iisive but the 
boily of a feeblo woman ; but I have tlje heart of a king, 
and of a King of Knglaiid too; and think fuul bcora 
thut Parma or Spain, or any prince of Kurope, should 
dare to invade the border^ of iny realm! To which, 
rather than any dUhonour should grow by me, I myhclf 
will tako up arms; I myi?elf will bo your general, judge, 
and rewarder of every one of your virtue^i in Iho field, 
I know alrLady, by your forvvardncb'^, that you have 
deseiv(d rewards and crowns; and wc do asMiir you, on 
the word of a piince, they >hall bo duly p*iid you, in 
the meaniifne my Uciitenaid-general s.hall bo in my 
i^lead, than wJiorii never pnneo coiiimatifh d a more 
noble and woilhy MihjLef ; not doubting by yunr 
obedieiieo to my general, by your eoneord in Itn^ camp, 
and your vahmr in the fnld, wc shall ^hurtly ha\e u 
famoiH vietory over those cut inks of my God, of my 
kingdom, nnd of my pouple/' 

Dr, fjngard and otlieri^ tay that the (jiteon did not 
viat the camp till tho 9th of August, when all danger 
wns over; and doubt whether this ^peecli, wJiich wouUl 
not have been applicable at that time, w.h «V(r 
delivered. In a tract, liowcver, entitled Cojtt/ uf a i 
Letfn* io MendvZft^ juiblishcd in 15sl,aiid rcpiinti d in 
IfaifeUtu tho wiitcr, who Myh he wa-t 

an eyC'Witiieht*,^’ hpenks of her majesty's irpcatcd ■ 
visits to the Tilhury camp, ^‘day hy day'’ before the 
armada was Been, and of litr being n reived with critt, 
with fhoutfli, with all tokens of love, of obidiuice, of 
readiness and willingness to fight for her,” Wo there¬ 
fore follow tho chroniclers and historians, who say lids 
speech was addrcshcti to the Roldicrs when the prospect 
of an inva&ion was bi fore tlu m, and they expected to 
have to fight tho enemy on tlicir native boIL 

It was not at Tilhury alone that troops wore collected, 
Tho capital was defended by an army of 2fi,000 mon, 
under Lord Ilunadon, and 10,000 of the inhabitants 
were also in arms. A celebrated Italian, Frcderico 
Oiambolli, had fortified the banks of tho Thames; and 
men wore stationed at different points along the eastem 
and southern coasts, so that there was not a spot on 
which a hobtilo descent could be made, where 20,000 
men could not be concentrated in a few hoaTS. When 
it was known, therefore, that Philip’s preparations were 
oomplete, and that his fleet, which bad been blessed by j ' 


; the popo, and was styled the IjiyotOTBLE AiimADA« 

I comprised 131 vessels, carrying 2,431 guns^ with, 
20,000 troops on board, exclusive of the seamen, 
no fear as to tho result was felt by the people of 
England* 

When the armada was ready to sail, before it pirt to 
sea, Philip sent^a brief note to Elizabeth, dcmandiDg~ 
Ibt. Tliat no furtlicr aid should bo given to tho Protes¬ 
tants in tho Nftherlande* 2ud, That she should 
restore the treahurc captured by Drake* 3rd. That she 
bliould acknowledge tho supremacy of the pope. “ I 
will obey you at tho time of the Greek kalends,” 
wroto ElJzaholh; which, as the Greeks did not reckon 
by kalends, wa^j a contompluous refusal of his de¬ 
mands. 

Tlu' armada was collected in the port of Lisbon: on 
tlic 29 th of May it sailed; and a gallant sight it must 
Jiavo hcou to have H*cn thoBc giant ships riding over the 
blue wave^i, with their streamers and flags spread 
proudly to the breezo* Hope beat high in. tho breast 
of f very Spaniard, who believed that the proud island 
hf i( tic'i would crouch for mercy beneath tho weapons 
of In\ cuuntrymf u* niia piidc was soon to receive a 
chuck, Tiio very next day a btorm arose t* the Spanish 
11^41 wa^ scattered ; a few of the smallest ships sunk, 
and the iTmainder forced to put into Corunna to refit. 
TJiere was gicat joy when thii> news reached England, 
wheio it was buii^that the enciny’s ships had suffered so 
much, they could not possibly proceed on their 
(‘\pe(litiiui this year* Upon this, Elizabeth, who pro- 
fihvd and practiced economy with a view to wivo 
(^xprii 0 , khiu‘d an order, which might havo led to tho 
ruin hutli of hurM-lf auti the country. Sho conimandcd 
a Idfrr to bo written to Lord Howard, tho English 
admiral, directing him to lay up eomo of the larger 
bliips and to dihclbiJgo tludr crews* That patriotic 
nobh roaii roplktl, tint rather than dismantle any of 
his ships, ho would take upon liimself to dwobey his 
mistress, and keep them afloat at his own cost. They 
firat bailed fur tho fc>pauisU coast, to ascoitain the 
pobition of tho armada; and saw, and gave cliabe to, 
fourteen Spanish bhips, Tho wiud cliaugiug, Howard 
ruturued to i’lyuiouth; where, with tho kindred 
Howards, Lord Thomas, and Lord Charles, Lord 
Sheffield, Drake, Hawkins, Fruiubhor, aud many other 
gallant meu, ho kept his crews on the alert—all eager 
to meet tho enemy, and bustain the honour of the 
Euglibli flag. 

The armada soon repaired its damages, and again 
put forth to sea. Philip’s plan was, that his float 
fihould come over to this country, drive away the 
English ships that it met on its way (for be had no 
idea that they would dare to fight), then sail up the 
Thames land the whole of the Spanish army, which 
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included volunteers from tbo noblciit families in Spain, 
and tlius conquer England at one blow. 

On tlie 12th of July the armada left Corunna, and, 
on the 2011), it appeared in sight of the English fleet: 
it was sailing majestically along, in tlio form of a 
crf<«ccnt, and covering, from point to point, no less a 
space than seven miles. Lord Howard permitted it to 
advance up the Channel, and, falling lichitid, merely 
hung upon its rear, and harassed it with skirinishcs. 
The Spanish ships, though very large, ivere aUo very 
clumsy ; and soon a number of them wore left boliind 
the rest. This was exactly what tlio bhiglish admiral 
wanted: tlio entire fleet was too formidable for biui to 
attack altogether; but when it was diMinitcd, tlioro 
was no bitch Oifliculty. Tho Engliah bliips attacked 
those of the enemy that had fallen behind, and iu a 
little wbilo one great Spanish galleon was inadu n mere 
wreck, aud another taken. Tliis bkinuisli gave great 
spirit to the Kiigli'di; for they found that the size and 
height of tho {Spanish voMeU was a disadvantage to 
them. They were uumanagcablo; more exposed to t ho 
fire of the English; aud thoir caunon wero placed bo 
high that they shot over tho heads of tho latter. 

The Spaniards collected their blraggling ships; and 
the two fleets met near Portamunth ou tho 23rd of 
July, and fought nearly the whole day. Night hcpanited 
tho combatants; aud though both bides had builcrtd 
considerably, neither liad gained any great advantage. 
The Spaniards hfg.au to fear that the EugUsh would 
not be conquered quite so easily us they tliought at 
first; but tho nclion was renewed occasioually duting 
several days, und, on the 27th, tho armada unuhured at 
Calais. It was placed there in such an ixcelleiit 
pobitiou, like a lino of strong floating custles'upou llic 
sea, that tbo English admiral saw that ho could not 
encounter it without great danger. He therefore 
thought of a stratagem, which was hucccesful. t^mcar- 
ing eight small ships with pitch, aud filling them witli 
tar, rCbin, and gunpowder, ho got two brave captains to 
take them secretly, during the darkness of tho night, 
right up to the Spauish fleet. Having cfTected this 
dangerous feat, tho captains took to their bouts, fired 
the trains, and returned in safety. 

The explosion threw tho (Spaniards into tho greatest 
fear and confusion: cutting their cables, most of tho 
ships were launched out to sea, without knowing w' ere 
they were going. Tho fire-ships burnt out, aud tho 
Spanish admiral gave a signal ti)at his vessels might 
rcium in safety; but many of them were driven far out 
to’ sea, ox stranded on tbo coast of Flanders. When 
the sun again rose, the English attacked the dis¬ 
ordered fleet, and a battle of savage ferocity took 
place. The Spaniards fought with great bravery; but 
the chances of war were against them; twelve of their 


sliips were taken or destroyed, and others greatly 
injtireil. 

Disheartened by this blow, and seeing that the 
English were more likely to capture him than he to 
hiibdiio them, the Spanish admiral hoibted sail, and the 
So-culled Inviaviblc Armada prepared to return home 
in disgrace. -Eut tho troubles of these arrogant 
invaders, who presumed to dictato a religion to the 
English people, and threatened to take from them all 
liberty, both of body and soul, were not yet over, A 
high wind prevented their passage through the 
Channel; so they resolved to sail through the North 
Sea, round Enghind and Ireland, and home to Spain 
by that roundabout way. For some time the English 
fleet followed them ; and it is probable that, bad it not 
used nearly all its powder, tho whole of tljo armada 
would have but n captured or dcsUoyed. But a fato 
nrai'ly as disastrous awaited it. As it passed the 
Orkney Islands it was ovcitaken by a fearful tempest; 
and it Gcsmed to tho zealous Protestants, that the 
unsei n, mystiTious hand of an offended Ood was rai-ed 
to smito their enemies, and complete the destruction 
that man had begun. 

Thu Spanifb sailors were struck with terror: they 
were unacquaiuted with the seas in those parts; their 
great sliips were unmanageable; and they feared each 
hour to bo thrown iipou bidden rucks or quick-ands. 
In dispair they yielded to tho fury of tho storm, and 
lob thoir vessola drive without control. Some were 
wrecked upon the western isles of Scotland; somo upon 
tbo shores of Norway; others were driven upon the 
' Irish coast: anil others sank with their miserable 
crews beneath tho surging waves of the ocean. The 
fate of Ihoso pour wretches who reached the shore was 
scarcely better than that of those who perished at sea. 
Iu Seutland they were seized as prisoners, and in Ire¬ 
land brutally murdered. Of the 131 vessels that sailed 
so proudly from Spain, only about flO returned to it, 
aud thosu in a miserably-shattered condition. The 
soldiers and sailors in them were so worn uut with hard¬ 
ships and sickness, that they looked as if they had boon 
the bwcepiugs of Iiuspitals, inntvad of the flower of the 
manhood of their nation. They excused their sad 
d<‘foat and failure by wild tales of tho desperate valour 
of tho English, and of the stormy seas by which they 
were surrounded. 

Though Philip was extremely hurt by this richly- 
deserved punishment, yet he received tho news with 
lematkablo fortitude. Falling upon his knees, he ex¬ 
pressed himself resigned po the will of Ood, and thankful 
that the calamity was notgreater. The Spanish priests 
who bod blessed the expedition, and predicted its cer¬ 
tain success, were at first much abashed. They were at 
a loss to understand how a CatboUo king should have 
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been thoroughly beaten by a nation of hcretice. The they pretended that the Deity had miflFered bo great a 
Icaeon might have taught them some humility and calamity to fell upon the Spanish people, because they 
toleration; but it only sharpened their bigotry and lovo hud permitted the infidel Moora to live amongst them* 
of persecution. Soon recovering their usual confidence, 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

COSlCT*TJ0IOlf OF TUB EElOif OF aUi:n*V EHZABErir,— A,!}, 1598—1603, 



' OT long after the armada had been 
destroyed, llio Earl of Leicester, Eliza¬ 
beth's profligate favourite, was takt^n 
suddenly ill, and died on the 4tli of 
September, 1388. Eond as slid had once 
b^en of him, she did not regret him much. Her 
eye had beou caught and her fancy captivated by au- 
other liohleman—tho young, huudsome. aud acc(>m' 
pliBhcd Earl of Essex, 

The winter of 1588 passed away; and, in February, 
1589, parliament and con vocal ion aseembled. Tho ex¬ 
penses connected with the threatened invasion hy Spain 
were laid before them; and Ibe Commons, in anticipa¬ 
tion of a renewed attempt on the part of Pliilip, voted 
a liberal supply,—At that time tho English people 
longed to revengo themselves on the Spatiinidii fur tho 
alarm they bad put theiu to. Elizabeth shared this 
feeling; and she took up the cause of Don Antonio, u 
Poitiigucsc refugee of royal blood, who had bume claim 
to the crown of that country, which was then umltr 
Spanish rule. But though bIio snjipoifed Antonio, the 
bad not tho incauB to aid him, as sho had expended all 
her money, contructeil a largo debt, and needed the 
supply voted by parliament for other purposes. Upon 
thi^, a number of her subjects, at the head of whom 
was Sir Francis Drake, took the chief expun&o of the 
exindition upon themBolvcs. 

In a short time a fleet of 200 vessels, with Don 
Antonio on board, sailed to claim tho crown of Portugal, 
aud to take revenge upon tho Spaniards, Drake aud 
his companions fir^t sailed to Coruima, where they 
burnt some fihipa of war, defeated an army of about 
5,000 men, and gave the lower town to tho flames. 
They afterwards proceeded to Lisboa; but that city 
contained a strong Spanish garribun, aud the people 
were afraid to riso in favour of Don Antonio. Sickness 
and famine also appeared among*the English ; bo that, 
after having inflicted bomo great cruelties, and ex^ 
perienced many sufferings, tliey were glad to sail homo 
again, with a loss of about half their number. 

For Boveral subsequent years England was quiet; 


aud few events of great lijstorioal importanoe took 
place, tlioiigh the English fleets coutiuiMlly punished 
tilt Spaiiihli king by attacking hia vessels, uud by other 
warlike actions. But Philip of 8pain had recovered 
, hisbpiiifh: and Ihiw wag a talk of invading England 
wiih unolhcr tremendous aimy, Tho gallant Lord 
Howard of EtHngham, who had repulbcd tho armada, 
thought that a new attack upon tho Spanish coast 
would bo the best means of btliking terror into Philip, 
and making him keep a respectful distance* from the 
white cliffs of old England, Accordingly, on the lat 
of June, 1596, a noble fleet of 150 vessels, with 14,000 
land troops on board of them, started fiotn Plymouth, 
and sailed to tho bay of Cadiz, where, having fought 
their way into tho harbour, in defiance of a ternblo 
firing fiom batteries and men-of-war, a fierce sea-fight 
tot>k pl.ice. After a sevei-o strui^gle, \^hich lasted for 
bix hours, tho Spanish ships were obliged to give way, 
three of tho large.st of them being taken, aud about 
fifty otliors pi antlered and bin at. The English mariners 
had fuIfillLd their errand of ih struct ion; anti tho Earl 
of E&sex, who cammantled tho land tronps, resolved to 
imitate tlicir example. Lauding his soldiers, ho at- 
tiicked tho city of Cadiz wiili impetuouR fury, and forced 
it to faurrender at tho point of the bword. He permitted 
tho iuhabitauU to random their lives; hut all their 
wealth and rich merchundUo fell into tho hands of tho 
victors* Such was tho importance and riches of tho 
city, that it was calculated tho loss bulfered hy the 
Spaniards amounted to the enormous sum of 20,0t)O,000 
of dollars. The Earl of Ess^ex, to whom this success 
was mainly owing, was a bravo, cnthuMastic young 
boldier; but ho was quite as rccklcas as brave. He 
wished to remain at Cadiz, and keep it for tho English 
as a means to help thorn to other conquefats; but Lord 
Howard and tho rcbt thought enough had been done, 
and insisted on returning home. 

King Philip was extremely annoyed at tho dost ruction 
of his wealthy city; and, although he so constantly got 
tho worst of it, was not quite tired of fighting yet. To 
revenge the rum of Cadix, he prepared for another ia^ 
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va^iou of EngrlaDd, and tlio KogU^h government again 
collected voaBcIs for the purpose of striking the first 
blow. On the 9th of July, 1597, a powerful linglisli 
fleet K'lilcd once more from Plymouth, under I ho coni- 
mand of tlio Earl of Essex, whoso desperate valour had 
Ciiuscd him to bo regarded as a hero. Ilut ho was not 
quite so fortunate-this lime as in his foruicr cxpivlitiuil. 
His ships were driven back by a storm; and so much 
time was lost in conseijiu-iice, that when the fler-i sailed 
again, on tho 17th of August, ho was unablu to attack 
the tipaiiish coast. He succeeded, however, in capturing 
tlirco largo trca&iire-ships of that nation returiiiug from 
Ilavannah, and valued at LlOlt,()')l>. Still his expedi¬ 
tion was considered a failuro in England; and when lie 
returned, tho queen receiveil him in a sforn and very 
cold manner. Tho favuiirito was a uinn of higli spirit, 
and ho retired from court in a lit of ill-temper. Eliza¬ 
beth was BO attached to him that slio feltijuitn unhappy 
in his absence, atid caused him to return by promoting 
him to tho dignity of Karl-.Marshal cf England, 

A peace with Spain was now talked about; but 
Essex strongly opposed it; and his reasons wcrothougbl 
80 important, tliat although the w.ir was not continued, 
no treaty of jieaec waa entered into, S(nm afterward-., 
on the 13lh of .Septembi r, l5})8,Eli/!abtth's archenemy, 
tho bigoted tyrant, Philip of Spain, died in hw seventy- 
first year. Klizahelh’s f.imoiia minister, tho wise and 
pmdeiit Lord Ilurh-igh, who had direefed lior cuuneiU 
for forty years, also went to his grave a short timo 
before, at tlio ago of heveiily-eight; he died on tho 41 h 
of August. The queen was so niiieh afl’ected at the 
do.*ith of her old servant, that she shud te.irH. llw son, 
8ir Kobort Cecil, continued to servo her, and became iu 
his turn a celebrated statesman. 

Jlefore Lord Kurleigh died, tho Earl of Essex had a 
cnrioui quarrel with the queen. In a debate about Iho 
affuira of Ireland, which took place iu licr cabinet, 
Elizabeth Bpokc to tho earl with that abusive sliarpucss 
wliich waa common to her. Hurt by her words, ho for¬ 
got the duty he owed to his sovereign and tho politeness 
duo to a lady, and turned bis thack upon her in con- 
temfit. Elizabeth’s keen eyes flashed with anger at this 
insult, and giving hor favonrito a hearty box of tho ears, 
ehe told him, in langtiago more forciblo than graceful, 
to go to the devil. The fiery young noble was filled 
with astonishment; and plocing his band on his ^wurd, 
he hworo he would not have taken auch an insult even 
from her father, Henry VIIL, himself. With these 
words he abruptly left the room, and retired, chafing 
‘witli pasRioB, to Ids country-house. Ono of his fricndi 
wrotu bc-gging Mm to return and sue for tho queeu’a 
pardon. K^sex sent a refusal; and be kept from court 
till Elizabeth (though much offended, as sho was exces¬ 
sively fond of the most submissive attentions) recalled 


him, as she, no doubt, missed the* compliments and 
sprightliness of her handsome favourite. 

Ireland Iiad long been an enormous trouble and ex- 
prnte to tho English queen; and at this timo the wild 
chieftains of that country were engaged in a rebellions 
war against her authority. Headed by tho Earl of 
Tyrone, they had been fortunate onongb to defeat a 
small English army, and were so delighted at their un- 
expeetfid victory, that they resolved to drive tho English 
altogether out of the country. 

Alarmed at tho serious turn things had taken, tho 
ijuccn bcnt tho Earl of Esbcx to Ireland, with tho title 
of governor of that country, and an army of 1C,000 foot 
and 1,300 horse. Sho thought that, with such a force, 
so bravo a'soldier an Essex would soon compel the rebels 
to Milimit in tranquillily. The earl—who left Loudon 
for Duidiu at tho end of March, 1599—^was rather a 
bravo man tlnin a wLo general; and, although ho did 
bis bobt, ho was unablo to con<|Ucr tho powerful Tytono, 
with whom, at last, on acenimt of the sickness of Iuh 
troops and their dread of tho enemy, bo was compelled 
to enter into a truer, which was concluded on tho 8th 
of September. Wlu-n Elizabeth heard of this ill-success 
niio was extremely enraged, and being also offendod at 
honw peevish letters he had written to her and her 
counoil, she sent birn .a btorn rebuke; but told him to 
! remain iu Iruluud nntil ho rcocivod her furthur coiu- 
tnands. 

Till) impatient noblo feared that ho should altogether 
lose the favour of the queen ; and to prevent that, he 
d( termined to run tho risk of dLobeying hor orders. 
Ho started instantly for England, and, on the 28th of 
Heptember, arrived at tho court 1«-foro any one had be¬ 
come aware of his intentions. It was hut ten in tho 
moi'iiihg, when E.s.'sex, splashed with mud, disordered by 
travelling, and a little e.xcilod with wine, passed through 
thu roomn of state, and actually entered Into the qiioou's 
hed-chamber. Rho had not long risen, and was sitting 
with her hair hanging over her face. Falling on his 
knees, ho kissed hor hand, and the coquettish old queen 
smiled and spoko kindly to tho man for whom sho had 
once felt a feeling of tenderness and attachment. Sur¬ 
prised as sho was, btill hor manner was so gracious, that 
as the earl left her apartments, be was beard to thank 
God that though he had suffered much trouble, and^ 
many storms abroad, ho bad found a sweet calm at 
home. 

Sir Bobort Cecil, Lord Burleigh’s son, hated Essex; 
and that day when ho attended tho queen, ho repre¬ 
sented that Essex had'acted in direct opposition to her 
commands, in returning to England, and leaving Ireland 
in confusion. Elizabeth at once saw that her partiality 
for tlie earl Irad led her into a momentary forgotfulnoss 
of his fault; and, as she never suffered her attsebmenta 
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to maetri’ licrjudgAicnt, wlien Essex waited upon her in 
the afternoon^ ho found tho manner of his mistress 
changed. She called him to account for Ills conduct; 
and, in an imperative manner, commanded him to con¬ 
sider himself a prisoner in his own room. Tho next day 
he was examined before the lords of tho council, and 
although his conduct was calm and siihinissive, ho was 
committed to tho custody of the lord-keeper. 

Grief and dixappointed ambition soon threw him 
into so severe an illness, that his Ufo was in danger. 
On hearing this, tho queen's affeetion returned for a 
time, and sho sent her own physician to attend upon 
him, and also to say, that, if she lliotight such a step 
proper and consistent with hor dignity, sho would visit 
him herself. Thiu royal attention was very consoling 
to the carl, and ho soon began to recover) hut his 
enemies persuaded the queen that liis illness was all a 
shim to move hor pity; and although she lihrrated him 
from confinement, sho hccamo almost as cold anti stern 
as before. In liis distress ho si*nt to her a very 
Immlilc letter, which ended with these words—“This 
farther degree of goodness doth somul in my ears as if 
yonr majesty s|iake tliese words j ‘ Die not, Essex, for 
(hough I punish thy offenec, and hnmhlo thee for thy 
good, yet will I one day bo served agatu by tliee.' My 
prostrato soul makes this answer: hopo for that 

blesseil day.’ And in expectation of it, all my afUietions 
of body aiul mind are lutmbly, patiently, and choorfully 
borne by me.” 

The constant accounts which the queen reci ived of 
the disorders in Ind.ind, kept up her anger against the 
earl. Accordingly, she subjected him to a sort of trial 
Lo/bro her privy conucil, which sentenced him to be 
deprived of his oflieOH, anil confined to liis own house 
during her majesty's pleasure. Nor did her auger end 
hero: ho h:id long possessed a monopoly of sweet 
wines; and this privilege brought him in an i:nmenae 
sum of money. The royal patimt by which he helil 
this monopoly having expired, ho petitioned the queen 
to renew it. His fortuuo hud been so much injured by 
liis extnivagiinco and misfortunes, that its renewal was 
necessary to save him from ruin, Tho stern queen, 
however, denied his request, saying, in a coiitoiiiptuous 
manner, that, in order to manage an ungovernable 
brute, he must bo stinted in Lis provender. 

This severity mado tho impetuous Essex desporato; 
and ho entered into a wild, foolish conspimoy to remove 
Sir Robert Cecil and other eourlicrs, who were his 
enomies, forcibly from tho prescnco of the queen. He 
was much loved hy the people ou account of his bravery 
and generosity, and ho did all he could to win tlioir 
affection more strongly. He secretly corresponded 
with the Catholics, and paid open court to their 
extreme foes, tho Puritans; and he even went so far as 


to write to King James of Scotland, urging him to 
insist on an open declaration, by Elisabeth, of his right 
to succeed her. lu bis folly, ho laughed at tho person 
of tbo queen, saying pnbliely, that sho was an old 
woman, and had grown as crooked in her mind as sho 
was in her body. Klisaheth, wbo was in hor sixly- 
oighth year, and still bad tho absurd vanity to believe 
sho was extremely beautiful, was very irritated at this 
rude remark. She knew also of his secret correspon¬ 
dence; of his having formed a plan for seizing the 
palace ; compelling hor to summon a parliament; 
remove his enemies from hor person, and remodel the 
government: and, on tho 7th of February, 1601, she 
sent a command to him to appear before her privy 
conucil. ' 

To go would havo been to surrender himself to 
certain punihlimcnt, and probably to death, as :v traitor. 
Wiiat t-lioubl bo do? HU mind was soon made up to 
d.iro tho worst; and the day after rcciiving (ho 
message he ciiUcotcd several noblemen and 300 gentlo- 
meu at his house. This desperate party was about to 
sally forth on some wild scheme (probably to attempt 
to seize Ihn palace), when F.gertoo, tlio chancellor, 
presented himself, accompanied by the Earl of 
Worcester, Sir William Knollys, and tho Lord Chief 
Justice I’opham. E'-sex admitted them by a wickot- 
galo, but would not buffer their attendants to cuter. 
On informing him that they camo from her majesty, 
to demand tho c.itiso of such a tumultuous meeting, 
the pasbionato carl replied—** There is a plot laid for 
my life; letters have been forged in my name; men 
liave been liircd to murder mo in my bed; miuo 
enemies cannot bo batisfied unless they suck my blood.” 
Tho cbief juhtin* said he should explain his case, and 
tho queen would act with impartiality; but such a 
tumult arose among tho earl’s followers, who wibhed to 
kill the messengers from tho quocn, that ho placed 
them in an inner room for safety, and having holtod 
thorn in, set a guard over them. 

Tbo carl then riLshed into the streets with his drawu 
sword in his hand, and was followed hy most of his 
wild associates. Hurrying into the city, he called out 
—•** For tho queen I for the queen! a plot U laid for 
my lifel” Tho citizens flock around in amazement, 
and many cried, ** God bleax your honour 1” but nono 
of thorn armed in his cuubc. Thus disappointed ho 
wont to tho house of one of tho sheriffs, and stopped 
there about two hours, dohating what was best to be 
done. It ended in his resolving to returu to Essex 
Huuro ; but bo found the btreeta barricaded, and 
guarded by companies of armed men. A skirmish 
took place; several persons lost their lives; and tho 
earl contrived to reach the river, enter a boat, and 
regain bis own house. The doomed noble fortified the 
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htiilrlhipf (wliich wa<« toon Biirroutidcd by an armed 
force*), and rcfcolvcd to btand on Ins own defence. At 
length bome pieces of cannon wero pointed agaiiiht tin* 
edifice, and ho Mirrendoroil. 

Conduct of tliis cbarnetei could not lightly be 
passed over; and Essex and his friend, Lord S(tnlhamp- 
fou, who bad shared in bis insurrection, were, on tbe 
lOlb of February, placed upon their trial as traitors. 
KhM'X pl(-aded not guilty, and called the Deity to 
witness that be had dono nothing except in bis own 
def. lice. Rut liiii trc£tgnnabIo actions had been com¬ 
mitted in opf^n day, in tho eight of all men; and, aa 
miglit hnve been expected, lio was Kentonced to siiffiT 
death as u traitor. acted aa if he expL-cted this 

fate, saving that thougli lio would not dcsp^^o the 
me rcy of the qiiocn, ho would make no cringing Kub- 
lllis^ion to obtain it. Sou I bampton heliavcsl very sub- 
mUsividy, and, although he met tlie bamu sentoneo as 
his friend, was afterwards pardoned. 

There w.ia one event connected with this trial that 
must be deplored by every one who regrets that the 
loftiest liuinan genius should be contaminated by the 
Ua^eit ifignililnde. Francis Raeoti, afterwards the 
great philosopher, Lord Racon, though uot one of tbi' 
crown litwycrK, voluntarily appeared as a prosecutor of 
the earl. That nobleman had been his patron and 
kiiuh^^t friend, and had acted towards him with a 
geiKiosity actually romantic. Having, on one occa¬ 
sion, vainly begged for Racon tho olKeo of Kolicitor- 
general, the open-hearted noble presented him with an 
O'^tate urar Twickenham, worth about £'2,OOD, to mak^^ 
up for the disappruiitmcnt. Yet this very man, to 
obtain the queen’s favour, did not hesitato to do all he 
could to procure the condemnation of one who had 
aeb d towards him in so liberal and kindly a manner. 
Ht' c(»mpared the conduct of Essex to that of Fisibtratus 
the Athenian, who, pretending to be in danger of 
assassination, inflicted some wounds upon Limi^elf, and 
having made the people believe that his enemies bad 
dono the violence, obtained a guard of soldiers to 
protect him, by whose assistance ho afterwards estab- 
lihlied tyranny in his country. Well might Alexander 
Pope, a poet of a lator age, exclaim— 

-" Soo how Baron shined, 

The wisest, greatest, mcanevt of mankind/* 

Th(> an for lunate Essex was privately liebeadcd in tbe 
Tow<r, on the 2oth of February, 3601, JIo bore his 
fate with calmnesR and dignity, and was much pitied by 
1he nation. # lie was only thirty-four years old when, 
by bin rashiKa> utul vudaice, lie fell a victim to tho 
ofTendi^d laws of his country. Ho was a man of many 
talents, much literary ta^te, and a writer of great 
elegance and power. It is said that the queen web 


much grieved at his fate, and hesitated for a long timo 
before she could prevail on borsclf to sign his di ath- 
warrant Ruine momentary pang she might have felt; 
but her tendcruesfl for him had long depaTted, and Iho 
stories about her anguibh in eonsequeoce of his execu¬ 
tion, appear to be without foundation. Some of E^sex'fl 
friends and dependents were afterwi^rds put to death as 
accomplices in his treason. Tbe unhappy earl had been 
so much beloved by tho people, that tho queen lost 
much of her popularity by his death. 

On the 27th of October, 1601, Eli;!abotli met her la^sfc 
parliament. The brown shrivelled leaves, which every 
gust of wind swept from the abno-st barcnl branelu s of 
the trees, was a type of her condition. Age hiul done 
its work; and, allhongli sho was dressfd more mag¬ 
nificently than ever, she was buffering from the deeay of 
her coustitiition ; her oye was dim, her hand trenihlcd, 
and her slop was feeble. The war in Ireland, whhdi 
was not yet concluded, bad cost her enormous bums, 
and sbo was extremely in want of money. Tins* Ihe 
Commons did not grudge her; but the reforming spiiit 
was active amongst tbem, and they came prepared for a 
ftiruggle. For some years the nation bad been groaning 
under an oppression bo monstrous, that at last it could 
scarcely bo borne. This was the system of monopolies. 
The queen had, from time to time, rewarded th*'* services 
of her servants or courtiers by gninting them pnteiits, 
which secured to them an exclusivo right of st llitig 
"ome particular commodity, and of charging what price 
they pleased for it. These monopoly's were excrci'vcd in 
a very extortionate manner, and a check was pul upim 
iill industry and commerce.—Ho impudent wore bomo 
holders of them, that in certain places salt was raised 
Irom la. 4f?. a buhlicl to 14a- or 15a. Many of tho 
ai tides most iiceOKaary for subsistence or comfort wero 
given over to some rapacious courtiers. Wine, coals, iron, 
lead, saltpetre, currants, starch, oil, glass, paper, bather, 
and other budi Ihiiigs, were included in llie list. When 
an account was read to tho house, one member abked if 
broad was not in tbe number ? “ Bread 1 ” cried every 

one with Burprisc. Yes, I assure you,” continued he, 
“ if affairs go on at this rate, wc shall have bread re¬ 
duced to a monopoly before next parliament,” 

The Commons had, botne timo before, presented a 
petition to tho queen against these monstrous abuses, oi 
rather robberies the people; but she had returned a 
stern refusal, and protected her courtiers in their 
epproflsions. On the 20th of November, therefore, 
Mr, Ijaurence Hyde brought in a bill, the object of 
which was to prevent Totterr« patent, granting mono¬ 
polies, from being ishued. For fimr days a violent 
debate took placo in the house on this bill—such a 
debate as had never occurred within its walls before; 
and it was felt that the temper of tho house threatened 
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a crisis, the consequences of which no one could foresee, 
The wise and prudent (juocn prevented it, however, and 
saved her fabt^doclining popularity, hy sending, on the 
25tli of November, a incsange to the parliament, that 
she would abolish all those monopolies which should be 
proved to be injurious to her people. 

The joy and gratitude of the Comraons exceeded 
dchcription; they were prepared for an angry stuiggle; 
hut this timely submisbion of their sovereign instantly 
disarmed them* One member declared, with tears in 
his eyes, that if a sentence of everlasting happiness had 
been pronounced in his favour, his joy could not have 
been greater than it then was. Tlio house voted the 
queen a liheml supply of money, and a committeo of 
the members waited upon her on the 3Dth of November, 
when tho Speaker expies&ed their gratitude in a very 
fuhome and extravagant speech. 

lu the lust yi^ar of Klizabetli's life, Tyrone and the 
rfebfc of tho Irish rebels were defeated, and tranquillity 
restored to that country, by Lord Moiintjoy, who suc¬ 
ceeded Eirsex as lord-lieutenant. The queen's long 
career was now closing; and although everything was 
done by her courtiers to render her life happy, und to 
make her forget that she was old and intiiin, yet sho 
sunk into a deep melancholy, from which no one could 
arouse her. Many iuquiries were made as to the cause 
of her grief j and a romaDtio story bus beeu told about 
it, which is, however, entitUd to very little credit. It 
was said that, in a moment of fondues.^, she gavo tho 
unforiunale Earl of PIssex a ring, and told him to keep 
that as a pledge of her affection; for whatever 
prejudices or anger she might at any time be induced 
to feel aguiobt him, yet, if he sent her that ring, the 
sight of it would recall her former tendcrucbjn, and she 
would listen favourably to his excuse. Eshcx, it was 
added, kept this gift to the last extremity; but when 
condemned to die, he gave it to the Countess of 
Nottingham, and requested her to deliver it to tlio 
queen. The husband of the countess hated Essex, and 
persuaded her not to fulfil tho charge she had under¬ 
taken ; and the conrequence was. that P^lizabcth was ao 
vexed at what she thought the obstinacy of her favourite, 
tliat, after many struggles between resentment and 
affection, she signed tho warrant for bis execution. 
When at the point of death, the countess was seized 
with remorse for tho treacherous part she Lad acted, 
and halting induced the queen to visit her, she craved 
her pardon and revealed her own cruel couduct, Tho 
astonibhed Elizabeth burst into a furious pasrion— 
shook the dying woman in her btd, and crying out, 
that‘‘God might pardon her, but she never would,’* 
abruptly left tho room, and from that moment resigned 
herself to the wretchedness of profound sorrow and 
despair, 

2 Y • 


This account of the cause of the queen’s melancholy 
is generally believed: though some suppose that it 
arose from constant suffering, want of sleep, and a dread 
of death. She could not be persuaded to take to her 
bed, from a fear that sho should never rise from it again; 
and for bcvoral chiys she sat or lay on cubhiona placed 
upon tho floor. ■ During this time she was oppresned * 
with huming fever, and such an accumulation of phlegm 
in her throat, that she was sometimes in danger of 
being stmnglcd by it. Her attendants at length induced 
her to go to bed; for it was plain that her last hour 
was approaching. The next day. Sir Robert Cedi, to¬ 
gether with the chancellor and the lord admiial, begged 
her to mention whom sho derired to be her succcbsor. 
With a slight start she gave this jnyhterious and sin* 
guhir answer—“ I will have no rascal to sticoecd me I 

The courllcrs looked at each other with uniazL-mrnt; 
and then Cecil a&kcd hur for a more particular csplana- 
lion, Sho replied that bhe would have a king to suc¬ 
ceed hor; and who could that bo but her courin, Iho 
King of Scots ? Whitgift, the ArcliUshop of Canter¬ 
bury, then offered up prayers, and advised her to 
fix her thoughts upon God, Sho answered s\i6 did so, 
nor did they at all wander from Him. Soon aftur- 
wards her speech failed, and riio sank into a fort of 
torpor. At three o’clock in the morning of the 24th of 
March, 1603, this famous sovereign died gently, with¬ 
out any seeming pain or struggle. She was in tho 
seventieth year of her age, and tho forty-fifth of hor 
reign. 

In tho character of this great princess there was a 
btraiigo mixture of virtues and vices; and although her 
reign produced much good to the English nation, it fa 
hard to bay which were the most prominent. She pos¬ 
sessed uncommon talents, and an iron will that broke 
down opposition and triumphed over difficulties; was 
familiar with Greek and Latin ; and wiote or translated 
several books herself. She was active, wLe, Giibtle, and 
had great reatlincss of address. Sho wa'i a woman of 
immense ambitiou; always dignified in her manner; 
sometimes proud even to haiightiness«, though occasion¬ 
ally extremely condescending. Attached to her people, 
and careful of their property, her caro in this respect 
amounted to parrimony; but Jbhe vvaa sometimes gener¬ 
ous. Sho was loved by her subjects, especially by ttie 
Protestants, who, until long after tho death of Mary 
Stuart, believed that tho pro5>perity of the reformed 
religion depended upon her exibtence. With an arbi¬ 
trary temper she united wisdom, and always knew when 
to yjeltl to the jus>t demands of her people. TJurngh 
she treated the Catholics with great severity, it was not 
only on account of their religious tenets, but because 
she believed them to be disloyal to herself, and desirous 
of placing Mary upon the English throne, Elizabeth 
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was no bi^ol; atid could >-lio bavo rolled ujtoii tlir' 
('iitholic.s as failliful bubjciti^ would no doubt liavu 
granted tbcm a liberal toleration. Tboiivli rat liar capii- 
cious, her affect ion for her malo favourites wu'i tome- 
timea powerful, ytt Lor pasnious were always under her 
control. It should bo added, that her strength of mind 
was bLowu by tho fact, that Murouudod us sIio was by 
mon of remarkablo talents, she never suflcrcd any of 
them to gain an ascendancy over her. llowovor much 
she needed their advice, she had always tho taot to 
remain their sovereign, and not dcacond to ho their 
companion. 

Hero ends tho list of her good qualities; and they 
were many; tho reverse of tho picture is very displeas¬ 
ing. iSho had a strong disposition to tyranny, which 
was checked sometimes by her sound sense, but more 


often by tho opposition of her people. »Shc was heart¬ 
less, unforgiving, and cruel. Itidiculously vain; fri¬ 
volously fond of dress; strangely envious; and very 
bitter in her hatred; sometimes coarso in her conver¬ 
sation ; and a great swearer. Hut hor groatost vice was 
her insincerity; sho was constantly acting a false part, 
and seemod positively fond of dissimulation. Even if, 
in one or two things wo have mentioned, Elizabeth has 
bcou misreproseutod, still her conduct to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, will remain a lasting blot upon her character. 
If her faults had not been redeemed by virtues, she would 
have been despicablo; but, mingled os they wore, they 
formed a woman whom few could bavo loved, but a 
sovereign whom, to this day, all Englishman remumber 
with a feeling of groat admiration. 


CIJAPTEU LXV. 

TRS QllBAT ENaLISlIMSK OV TUB llSton OT QUEENT ET.TZABETH. 


thno during which Elizabeth govermd 
England, or tlie Elizabethan age, as it i-. 
called, produced so many great and bril¬ 
liant men, especially iu literature, that it 
is aocfb'.ary to devoto a chapter to a very 
brief account of tho must famous of them. Foremost 
of all blood those two wonderfully-gifted men, the 
prince of poets and tho prince of philosophers—William 
Shakspearo and Francis, Lord Sacon. Though in 
widely differeut paths, they were, perhaps, equal in 
genius; but great as both were, Shakspearo deserves 
tho xjrc-eminence, because, unlike the lordly philoso¬ 
pher, no dark shadow obscures the brilliancy of his name. 

Very little is known with oertainty of tho lifo of 
Shak»pcai-e; but the main facts of it arc as follows;—His 
father was a rc..pectablo townsman of Stratford-on- 
Avon, where bo carried on the trade of a wool-btaplcr. 
'NVitiiam wan born on tho 23rd of April, 1364, and was 
one of a family of eight children. Ho was educated 
at Ihu free grammar-school of his native town; and 
before ho reached tho ago of nineteen ho married 
Auuc Hathaway, the daughter of a substantial yeoman, 
who Uvc«l in the neighbouring village of Shotteiy, 
Auno was nearly eight years older than hor youthful 
huslund; and all hough tho marriage seems to have 
been a lovo match, it did not turn out a very happy one. 

When ho was about onc-and-twenty, Shakspearo 
went to London, literally to seek his fortune. There is 
nn old story, that he and several foolish companions 


sliot a deer iu tho park of a neighbouring magistrate, 
Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlcoto; and that ho went to 
Jjoudon to avoid tlie anger of that gentleman; but mauy 
doubts are held about its truth. As ho was very foud 
of poetry and acting, on arriving in tho metropolis he 
applied to tho players, and was employed in some way 
about the tbeutro. First ho became an actor, and then 
a writer of plays, which were so full of exquisito poetry 
and humour, that in a few years ho was considered the 
greatest poet of his time. ]jut he bad many trials to 
undergo, and many difficulties to overcome, before ho 
arrived at that point. Though naturally a very cheerful 
man, his troubles were at one time so great, and his 
prospects BO dark, that he almost fell into despair; but 
he was patient, industrious, and persovoring, and at last 
mado a handsomo fortune; becamo a favourite of tho 
court} and his plays were frequently presented before 
Queen Elizabeth, who was so pleased with them, that 
she rewarded the poet with many an approving smile. 
He lived after the death of Elizabeth, and becamo quite 
as great a favourite with her sucoessor, James I. In 
the year 1613, Shakspearo retired to his native town, 
which is a place of great rural beauty, to pass the rest 
of his life in tranquillity. Unhappily, he did not enjoy 
tho lebult of Ids industry very long : he died during tho 
month of April, 1616, on his 32nd birthday. He was 
buried in the calm, solemn-looking old church of 
Stratford-on-Avon. A few years after bis death a 
monument was erected over his grave, on which was 
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placed an epitaph In Latin, worthy of hie illustrious 
memory. It is thus rendered into English 

** In judgment a I^estor*^ genius a Soerates—in art a 
Maroi 

The earth covers him; the people mourn for him; Olym* 
pus has him.'* 

There are some more lines in English, very compU* 
mentary, but not remarkable in any other way. 
Though much admired in his own time, Shakspeare has 
been tiiongfat a great deal more of sinoe his death; and 
he is now oonsidered the greatest poet that England, or 
perhaps the world, ever produced. A modem writer 
says —** Poetry is in some minds a disease, a passionate 
outburst of ftensy, or a piteous wailing to the stars 
about the wrongs done on earth; hut in Shakspcare.il 
was an cvcr>varyiDg and refreshing fountain, wholesome 
and cheering. His mind was so finely balanced, that it 
is difficult to say which faculty predominated in it— 
judgment, imagination, fancy, wit, humour, or benevo¬ 
lence. Each in its turn bore sway, and each united in 
producing an incxpressiblo charm throughout his works. 
1 cannot describe him otherwise than by saying that be 
possessed a combination of intellectual gifts. Ho was a 
mind of gigantic power, and that, too, in all directions: 
in most things he would have been groat—as distin¬ 
guished, perhaps, as a statesman or a warrior, as a 
poet.” 

Franeis Bacon, who is spoken of in the last chapter, 
and who eventually became Baron of Verulam and 
Viscount of St. Alban's, was horn on the S2nd of 
January, 1361. His father was Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
who, for the first twenty years of Elizabeth's reign, held 
the great seal of England. When a boy, Francis 
showed that bo possessed a very powerful intellect; and 
as the death of his father obliged him to follow some 
profession for a livelihood, he chose the law. Lord 
Burleigh was his uncle; hut that distinguished states¬ 
man disliked his nephew, and would do nothing for 
him. For a long time he struggled with what may be 
called poverty for a man in bis position in society; and 
how ho was assisted by the generous Earl of Essex, and 
how ungratefully he turned against his friend, has 
already been mentioned. He oven blackened the cha¬ 
racter of that nobleman after his execution, in a 
paper which be wrote at the command of the queen. 
So severe was he upon the memory of his unhappy 
patron, that his conduct provoked general disgust. 

When James ascended the English throne, Bacon 
was received into his favour.* Having obtained the 
honour of knighthood, he soon afterwards married an 
attractive young lady, named Alice Bamham, the 
daughter of a wealthy alderman, and was TnaHn 
solicitor-general. He now b^au to publish those 


wonderful and profound works, which have gained for 
him the names of the apostle and reformer of modem 
philosophy, In 1605 appeared his work On the Ad-‘ 
vanetmimt of ieaming; and, in 1610, that On tho 
‘Wiidom of tlio Ancients. The next year he beoame 
judge of the Marshalsea Court, and registrar of the 
odious Star-Chamber. In 1619, ho was created Lord • 
High Chanoellor of England, and raised to tho peerage. 
In the January of 1620, he entered his sixtieth year, 
and soon afterwards produced his great work, called 
the Novum OrganutTi^ or tho nature of things—a book 
so extraordinary as to draw forth eloquent praises from 
the most distinguished men iu Europe. 

It might have been expected that a life so brilliant 
and so far advanced would have been closed without 
dishonour. It is painful to say that this was not the 
case. He w.os accused, in tho year 1621, by tho House 
of Commons, of accepting bribes in his office of clum- 
ccllor, and of giving false judgmeuta for money. 
Twenty-three charges of corruption wore brought 
against ])ira; and the groat philosopher was compelled 
humbly to confess bis guilty conduct, and throw him¬ 
self on tho mercy of the House of Lords. * When a 
number of nobles called upon him to inquire whether 
his confession was really signed hy himself, he replied 
in a voice made tremulous by a profound sense of 
degradation—" My lords, it is my act, my hand, my 
heart. I beseech your lordships to ho merciful to a 
broken reed.” Tbo peers felt for the fallen scholar, 
and treated him with respect. But he was sentenced 
to pay a fine of £40,000; to be imprisoned daring the 
king’s pleasure; and declared to bo inoapablo of ever 
again holding any place or employment. 

Still, such was tho admiration held of bis great 
talents, that King James released him from tho Tower, 
remitted his fine, took him again into favour, and gavo 
him a pension of £1,200 a year. Ho then continued 
his philosophical studies, wroto several other works, 
and died in the year 1626, at tho age of sixty-five. He 
perished a martyr to those noble pursuits which had 
occupied the best and purest part of his life. Having 
thought that snow might bo used in preventing animal 
food from becoming putrid, ho steppc'd from his 
carriage near Higbgatc, and entering a cottage, bought 
a fowl, and stuffed it with snow with his own bands. 
While thus employed, he felt a sudden chill, and was 
soon so indisposed that he was carried to a house in 
the neighbourhood, belonging to his friend the Earl of 
Arundel. There ho got rapidly worse, and died in 
about a week afterwards. • 

In an eloquent *ie«say on jlho life and philosophy of 
l.ord Bucon, by that delightful writer, Macaulay, tho 
author says—«What was the end which Bacon pro¬ 
posed to himself ? It was, to use his own emphatic 
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expression, It wa^ tlio tntiltiplying of Liiman 

eijjoymenty, atid t!jo mitigating of liitman t^ufTcrings.” 
Again, in comparing tUu aticioni philosopher (Plato) 
Tvitli the modern one(liacon), the same writer remarks 
—‘*To turn up the whole, we Bhould say that the aim 
of the Flatonic philosophy was to e^alt tnati into a god. 
The aim of the Baconian philosophy was to provide 
man with wliat he requires while he eontintics to be 
man. The aim of Uio Platonic philosophy was to raise 
ua far above vulgar wants. The former aioi was noble, 
but tljc latter was attainable. PJato drew a good how ; 
but, like Acestes in Virgil, he aimed at tlie stars; and 
tliercfuro, though there was no want of strength or skill, 
the shot was thrown away, liia arrow was indeed 
followed hy a track of dazzling rati lance, but it struck 
nothing* Bacon lixed \m eyo on a mark which was 
placed on the earth, and within bow-shot, and hit it io 
the white. The philosophy of Plato began in words, 
and ended in words—noble words indeed—words such 
as were to be expected from the finest of hiinmn 
intellects, exercising boundless dominion over thoiine&t 
of human languages. The philosophy of Bacon began 
in obsei*valtons^ and ended in arttt." 

Next to Shakspearc, tho most fairums poet of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth was Edmund Spenser. The 
work upon which Ids repul at ion btnnds is an aUegorical 
pocni, of great beauty, called tho Fabry Qacea^ It is 
ext re mi ly imaginative and romantic, and the language 
is gorgeously eloquent—indeed dazzling, on account of 
its uninterrupted brightness; but, for that very reason, 
apt to fatiguo thoso who nad much of it at a time. 
Spenser was born in London, in the year 1553, and 
educated at tho imivcraity of Cambridge* Having 
dedicated a work, called the Shepherd's Calendar^ to a 
brother poet (Sir Philip Sidney), that gentleman 
procured him a valuable appointinent in Ireland* He 
lived for some time in that country, returning occasion^ I 
ally to England; and having, on one of these viaits, 
dedicated a part of his Fabry Qaeea to Elizabeth, she 
graciously conferred on him a pension of jC 50 a year. 
He was ruined by the Iri^h rebelUon, under the Earl of 
Tyrone, which cotnpoUed him to flee into England to 
save hid life* His house had hern set on fire by the 
rebels; and, in tho confusion of flight, his infant child 
was left behind, and perLhed in the flames. These 
misfortunes broko the heart of the gifted poet, and 
he died a few , months afterwards—on tho 16th of 
January, 1550, when but in the meridian of life; for 
he had not reached his forty*sixt]i yt-ar. It is said that 
he died in great poverty; hut this has been doubted, 
bocaupo he was buried in Westminster Abbey, at the 
expense of the liberal Eurl of Essi^x, who, it is rationally 
supposed, would not have allowed him to want. 
Several brother poets attended his funeral, and, in 
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admiration of their departed friend, threw copies of 
verges into his grave. 

The name of Sir Philip Sidney is usually mentionGd 
after lliat ef the musical Spenser; but, though very 
famoUft as a poet in his own time, ho owed his reputa^ 
tioa partly to his-accomplishments as a soldier and a 
statesman. He was boru at Pcnshiirst, in Kent, on the 
25th of November, 1554, Hia most distinguUhed work 
is a pa-^toral romance, which, in honour of \iU sister, 
who had married tho Earl of Pembroke, he called The 
Covntess of Fembrolm^s Arcadia^ It is a mixture of 
prose and verse; but it is not much to the taste of 
modern readers. He also wrote The Defence of Poi^ry; 
AHirophel and Stella; and Bome minor pieces* He 
was considered tho very model of an accomplished 
gentleman; and after a life spent in literature and the 
exercise of chivalry, was killed by a rnusket^hall in the 
year 1586, at the Ijnttle of Zutpheii, in tlie Nciherlands, 
His humanity was aa grejit as hia talents, Wiiilo 
lying upon tlie field of battle, mangled with wounds, 
and parched with that feverUh thir&t which they 
occasion, a bottle of water was brought to rcIi(*vo him. 
As he was about toViiisoil io hh lips, he saw a wrt telicd 
soldier near him, who seemed to be suflering more 
severely than himself, and he itnmfidiatclygave him the 
bottle, saying, “This man's necessity is greater than 
mine/^ 

Hir Walter Raleigh was distingnished as a writer, 
traveller, Gfddier, and stateMnari, Tho iDCtdentii of his 
life are numerous, and so varied that they read like a 
romance. Ho was born in 1552, at Btidlcigh, iu 
Devonshire; his fatlior was a gentleman of that county. 
Sir Walter won the favour of Elizabeth hy u graceful, 
though extravagant, act of politeness. The queen was 
one day walking, attended by a crowd of courtiers, when 
her pith was obstructed by a muddy puddle. On 
observing this, Raleigh immediately took off his richly 
embroidered velvet clonk, and spread it upon the 
ground before her, as a foot-clotli. At the age of 
seventeen Raleigh made one of a volunteer corps, 
composed of a hundred gentlemen, whom Queen 
Elizabeth prrniittcd to go to France in air) of the 
Ilugnenots, Ho served in France five year;?, and sub-* 
scqueiitly io the Nethorlanrls, as a volunteer under the 
Prince of Orange. Returning from tho continent in 
1576, and finding that his half-brother, Sir Humphrey 
Hilbert, had obtained a patent to colonise any port of 
North America not settled by the allies of England, he 
engaged with a considerable number of gentlemen to 
go out to NewFoundhin’d; but the expedition proved 
unHiicccssful, and he returned to England in 1579, 
after having been exposed to sevenil dangers. Tho 
following year he proceeded to Ireland, in command of 
a company of tho royal troops sent to stippross ths 
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'ebelHon mieed f>y the Earl of Desmond, end became 
BO* conspicuous for bis bravery in queUinjj; the insur¬ 
gents, that be was most graciously received at court; 
and soon after, his handsomo person and attractive 
manners so far gained him the favour of the queen, 
that be was knighted, made Captain of the Unard, 
Seneschal of the County of Cornwall, and Lord Warden 
of tbo Stannaries; and ho was also presented with a 
large grant of the forfeited estates of the Earl of 
Di-Sinond, and a lucrative patent for licensing the 
vendors of wine in England. In th'' year 1564 he got 
up a society for making discoveries and settlements in 
North America. Having lod an expedition to the New 
World, he returned to England, and wrote a hook 
about his travels, full of ahburd stories. Ho said tliat 
he had visited the fabled £l Dorado, or land of gold, 
and that in it was a city called Manoa, wliich shone 
with gold and silver, and was so large that it took two 
days to walk through it; that there was a nation com¬ 
posed of Amazons, or warlike women, and a tribo oi 
men whoso heads were placed in their bosoms. Italcigh 
subsequently, in connection with a relation of his, Kii 
fiicliard Grenville, attempted to found tho Bcttlcmcut 
of Virginia, to which Sir Walter gave that prottj 
name in honour of Elizabeth, who was a virgin queen. 
Almost the only fruit of this expedition, which cot>t 
Haleigh a large sum, was the introduction of tohttcco 
and potatoes into England.—Sir Walter was verv 
greedy and avaricious, and bis character was a strange 
mixture of viitues and vices: unfortunately, the lattei 
have thrown a dark shade over his otherwise brilliant 
reputation. He bitterly hated the Earl of Essex; and, 
having helped to procure his condemuatioo, had the 
ill-feeling secretly to witness his execution from a 
window of the armoury. His career of prosperity ondccl 
with the life of Elizabeth; and some years afterwards 
(in 1618), he himself perished by tlie hands of the 
executioner. What led him to so terrible an end form^ 
part of the history of the next reign. 

After Sbakspeare, the tw<f most famous dramatic 
poets of that age were Christopher Marlowe and Ben 
JonsoD. OF the first very little is known. Ho was a 
writer of some genius; but biswoiksare extravagant 
and bombastic; and his conduct was extremely wild 
and dissipated. He perished in the early summer of 
his life, being killed in a tavern dating a quarrel about 
a worthless woman. 

Of Ben JoDSon we have the fullest particulars; for i 
bo was a very vain man, and continaally writing about 
himself. He was horn in 1574*, and was the son of a 
clergyman, whose death left his family in gieat poverty. 
His widow, therefore, married a man of the homely 
trade of a bricklayer, and Benjamin was brought up to 
that occupation. This was not to his taste; so he left 


home, enlisted as a private soldier, and was engaged in 
actual warfare in Holland. On bis return to England 
be determined to become an autKor, and by aoma 
means he contrived to enter the university of Cam¬ 
bridge ; hut he was too poor to be aUe to remain there 
long. He then obtained an engagement as an actor at 
a small thentro In Shoreditch, called the Curtain; but 
having billed a fellow-performer in a duel, he was sent 
to prison, and narrowly escaped being put to death as 
a murderer. While in confinement be was converted 
to tho Bomish church by a Catholic priest who at¬ 
tended him; hut after remaining a member of that 
faith for twelve years, he returned to the Protestant 
communion. On being set at liberty he turned drama¬ 
tist; and at length won the favour of James I., who 
made him poet-laurcato—that is, his own poet, who 
was to celebrate every important event which might 
happen in tho royal family. Ho lived also to enjoy 
the favour of Charles I.; but ho was improvident and 
died in poverty. The cause of his death was an attack 
of palsy, which termiuated bis existence in 1637.—He 
is an author of whoso talents most people s|>Mk with 
great respect, but whoso works are very little read. 
They show a great deal of learning aud earefalnesB, but 
little or no genius. They are extremely indecent, and 
rjuitc unfit to bo read aloud. His comedies, though 
they have a good deal of humour, are vulgar, forced, 
and unnatural; and his tragedies are more learned and 
declamatory than eloquent or touching. The charac¬ 
ters he creates are rather oddities than copies from 
nature; he drew the fashions and absurdities of his 
day, and not the emotions by which men and women 
arc infiiienced in .all times and ages; still, there are 
passages in his poems which are dignified and noble. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, which shows that 
he was much thought of in bis own time. 

There is still another poet—or rather poetess—^who 
has not yet been mentioned. Wo think it is not 
generally known that Queen Elizabeth herself wooed 
the muses, in a style little, if at all, inferior to that of 
the writers whoso names arc banded down to us as tho 
greatest geniuses of the ago in which they lived. A 
specimen of her majesty’s talents in this direction is 
appended. It is a “ love poem,” or rather a “ lament,” 
written when the projected matrimonial alliance with 
tho Duke d’Anjou finally came to an end. At this 
time tho duke had left England, after his interview 
with the queen. We have not given extracts from tho 
other writers of this period, as it would jhr exceed our 
limits; but as these verses of Elizabeth's will be a 
novelty to many, if not to th# majority, of our readers, 
we think they should have a place. They certainly 
prove that there was a manifest straggle between duty 
and passion when Elirabeth sacrificed her own incUna- 
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Uooa to tho wiahes of lior people and parliamentt bj 

* giving up ber marriage with the Duke (rAnjou. Tho 
vorscs are preserved Jo the Ashmoleau coUectioo, 

•*0N MOUNT ZEUR’S DEPARTUEE. 

• ** I grieve, yet dare not ehow my dis(ontont ; 

I love, odd yot am forced to neem to hate; 

I doto, but dare not what I over meiiut; 

I seem stark ibuto, yet inwardly doe prate*; 

I am, and am not^frooxo, and yol I burn; 

Since from myself, my other self I turn. 

“ My care is like toy shadow in tho sun— 

EoHows mn flying—^flics when I pursue it; 

Stands nnd lives by mo—•does nhat I Imvo done: 
This too familiar care doth make mo mo it. 

No moann I And to rid him from my breast, 

Till by tho end of thing<i it be supproasod. 

“ Some gentler passion stonl into my mind 
(For 1 am soflr, and made of melting snow); 

Or bo more cruel, Love, or bo moro kind, 

Or lot mn float or sink, bn high or low; 

Or lot mo livo with sntiin moro swoot content, 

Os <Uo, and so forget what lovo o'er meant. 

llEOtNA." I 

Amongst the other famous mou of this period may 
be reckoned Lord Burloigb, tho great statesman ; nnd 
his son, Sir Kobert Cecil: the learned Hi.>ihop Jewel, | 
whose famous book, the Apology for the Church of 
Stiglandy was translated into seven dilforcut languages, 
and said to have had more effect in bringing about the 
Reformation than any other work over published: 
Richard Hooker, a celebrated clergyman, who acquired 
a great reputation by writing a work to defend the 
estahlished church from tho attacks of the Puritans: 
and Sir Thomas Oresham, a London merchant, who 
built tbo first Royal Exchange, and endeavoured to 
erect a university in tho metropolis. Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir John Hawkins woro also contemporary 
with Elizabeth; and as the valour and abilities of 
these brave navigators greatly assisted in first making 
the English name terriblo at sea, it will be neres- 
sary to give a short sketch of their lives. Drake 
was bom at Tkvfstock, in Devonshire, in the year 1S45, 
His father, who was a staunch Protestant, had, during 
the reign of Queen Mary, taken up bis residence in 
Kent, to avoid being persecuted on account of his 
religion. He was subsequently appointed vicar of 
Upnor, near Chatham; and his celebrated son Francis 
whs bound apprentice to a neighbour, the master of a 
vessel engaged in the coasting trade. On the death of 
the latter, young Drake (engaged in tho royal navy, 
under his rdativo Sir John Hawkins, and was distin¬ 


guished for the courage he displayecf in the last ad¬ 
venture of Hawkins against the Spaniards. It was 
iicre Drake gained his reputation, but lost his property; 
and a desire to revenge himself on the Spaniards took 
possession of him. He soon joined with other adven¬ 
turers in fitting out a vessel, and made some money by 
various enterprises that must be considered of' a 
piratical nature. In 1570, he obtained a commission 
from Elizabeth, and was subsequently employed against 
liis old ciiemios tho Spaniards. Having visited South 
America, be outered two of the Spanish colonies, and 
brought homo a rich booty. Ho subsequently equipped 
three frigates at his own expense, and with those served 
under the Earl of E^ex in Ireland. His services were 
so highly appreciated at court, that ho was favourably 
received; nnd Queen Elizabeth did him the honour to 
partake of an entertainment given on board his ship, 
on whicii occasion bo received tho honour of knight¬ 
hood, Ho further distinguished himself, in 1587, by 
tho strenuous efforts be made to upset the designs of 
tho Spaniards; and when tbo Invincible Armada ap¬ 
proached these shores, his daring, as wo have already 
1 ecorded, contributed largely to its total discomfiture. 
At a later period he represented Plymouth in tbo 
House of Commons, and was often employed against 
the Spaniards. His last experiment, eounected with 
an attempt to cross the isthmus of Darien, proved un¬ 
fortunate, He lost many men from sickness, and died 
himself in 1595, fuller of honours than of years. His 
old companion in arms. Hawking was born at 
Plymouth, in 1520. In 1562 be equipped a small 
fleet, some mcrchauts participating in his venture; 
and having procured, partly by purchase and partly by 
violence, 300 negroes, ho carried bis human cargo to 
Ilispanioln, nnd there sold them. Ho was the first 
European who introduced the inhuman traffie of the 
slave-trade into tho West Indies. He engaged in 
other expeditions of a similar character; but at length, 
having been mtadc a rear-adrairal, be served his country 
against the Spanish Armada, receiving from Elizabeth 
the distinction of knighthood for the services ho had 
rendered. In 1595, he was selected, in oonjunetion 
with Drake, to command an armament sent against the 
Spanish colonies in the West Indie% where he died in 
the same year. He was the founder of an hospital at 
Chatham for poor and sick eeamen. 

Many more such men there were, deserving hohour- 
able mentionmen. who contributed to make the 
time in which they lived a glorious period, in spite of 
all its wrongs—a period on which every Englishman 
reflects with an excusable national pride and respeotful 
admirationt 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

'IIIE UEltIN OF TUB FlllSr.—A.D, 1603—1006. 


HE royal fiiraily of Tudor pcritilied with 
Queen Elizahoth, and hor successor was 
tho first momber of TUB Huu.sg of Stuabt 
that govomod England. 

James was thirty-soven years of age 
when he became King of England, He had been mar¬ 
ried, fourteen years before, to tho I’rinoess Anne, a 
daughter of the King of Denmark, on which account 
the lady was called Anne of Denmark. Therefore 
James, on bis accession, was of a mnturo age, and a 
husband and a father. Ho was a considerable scholar, 
afid had written several books, especially ono upon 
witclicraft; but he was a very unkingly person in his 
appearance and manners. He had light, meaningless, 
goggle eyes; his tongue was too large for his mouth; 
and this gavo him, not only an impediment in his 
speech, hut a disagreeable habit of slobbering over his 
dress, which was generally slovenly, and sometimes oven 
dirty. He had also a weakness in his legs, which made 
him waddle in his walk; he talked with a broad Scot¬ 
tish accent; and was altogether very ungraceful and 
undignified. 

On receiving news of tho death of Elizabeth, Jamc^, 
started from Edinburgh on tho 5t)i of April, and tra¬ 
velled, in a very leisurely manner, to London, wlicro ho 
arrived on the 7th of May. At Newark-upon-Trout, a 
thief, who bad contrived to minglo with liis attendants, 
was taken in the act of picking a pocket. James onlercd 
him to be banged at once, without any trial, saying a 
rope was the best cure for such offences. As no ono 
dared to expostulate, tho command was obeyed; but 
the people looked very serious at this unpromising be¬ 
ginning of a reign. 

The new king wished to win the affection of the 
nation; and to obtain it he knighted nearly every gen¬ 
tleman that entered his presence. Elizabeth had been 
very slow in conferring honours; but titles cost James 
nothing, and he gave them away with a profusion that 
excited ridicule. Before he had boon six weeks in 
England he-bad created 237 new knights. Sir Robert 
Oeoil beeame bis minister, and was made Lord Cecil; 
afterwards he was called Viscount Cranbome; and at 
last Earl of Salisbury. Elizabeth had been buried 
without much pomp, in Westminster Abbey, before 
Jamee arrived at London; and the new sovereign was 
erownod, in the same venerable building, on the 25th 
of July, 1603. There was much feasting, and many 


shows .-ind pageants; but it mu<»t have been rather a 
melancholy ceremony; for, iiotwithslanding tho time 
of year, tbe sky was black with cloitda, it rained inces¬ 
santly, and tha plague raged in London, 

Immediately after James’s coronation, he was waited 
on by amliasaadors from tho Eiiropoan states, most of 
whom were anxious to obtain tho friendship of England: 
to all, the king’s answer was, “Peace at home and 
abroad! above all things, peace.” 

While James was so desirous for peace abroad, a wild, 
mysterious couspiracy was got up against him at home. 
This affair has never been clearly understood; hut it 
seems there were two plots: tho objoot of those engaged 
in the first being, to seize tho king, and keep him in 
confinement until be promLod to change his ministers, 
grant a toleration of the Catholics, and a pkrdon for 
the conspirators, Tboso engaged in the second plot 
had the still more serious intention of attempting to 
deposo Jameri, and place tho loidy Arabella Stuart on 
the throne in his stead. This Lady Arabella had a 
distant claim to the crown, being descended from 
Henry VII.; and some desperate men who had forfeited 
tho favour of James, wished to exalt her to the royalty 
of England. 

Two Catholic priests, named Watson and Clarke, and 
Gcorgo Brooke, a gentleman, were put to death as 
traitors for being concerned in the first; and the ac¬ 
complished Sir Walter Raleigh, together with tbe Lords 
Cobham, Orcy, and other persons, were arrested and 
tried for the second conspiracy. When Raleigh was 
placed on his trial, be defended himself with wonderful 
learning and eloquence. Sir Edward Coke, the famous 
lawyer, who was then attorney-general, was the prose¬ 
cutor on behalf of Iho king, and bo abused tbe prisoner 
in a very gross and savago manner. Ho called him an 
atheist, a spider of iicll, and a vilo and most execrable 
traitor. Raleigh interrupted him by saying, “ You speak 
indiboroetly, barbarously, .and uncivilly.”—want 
words,” continued Coke, in a flaming passion; “ I want 
words to express thy viperous treasons.”—^“That is 
true,” replied the witty prisoner;« for you have spoken 
tho same thing half-e-dozen times over already.” In 
the end, Raleigh was found guilty, and Sentenced to 
death as a traitor. But tbe 4me of that great, bnt un¬ 
principled, wit and scholar bad nob yet oome. James 
granted him a reprieve, and sent him hack to the Tower, 
where be remained a prisoner for thirteen years. Loida 
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Cobham and Grey, and a gentleman named Sir Griffin 
Maikbam, who had shared in Raleigh’s treasons, were 
taken to the block, and pardoned after tb»'y had laid 
their beads upon it. But this dilatory mercy was little 
better than death | for tbo king seized their property, 
and committed them to close confinement. Grey died 
in the Tower; Cobham escaped, and perisilicd from want 
in a miserable garret in the Minorics. 

The cause of these eonspiraeioa was, that James do- 
clared he would not tolerate any religion except that of 
the establibhed church of Knglaud, or the liipiscopalian, 
as it was called; that is, a church governed liy bialiups, 
in imitation of the one founded by the apostles. I’ln* 
Catliohos had been k< pi down, in the previous reigu, by 
a cruel pcnccntion; but the Puritans liad been guiniug 
in power and in nuinbcr-'. Before James had been a 
year on the throne, (hey petitioned him to reform the 
ceremonies and abuses ul the church, and to grant them 
a conferenco with the binliops. Q'lio king, wiio loved 
discussion and making speeches, granted their re(]UCSit; 
and a meeting wasludd at Hampton Court, between tho 
binhops and tbo Piuit.tns, ho himself picsiding as 
moderatoK 

Tho object of tills conference was to decide wbich 
form of religion was the best—that of tho Anglican 
church, or Puritauisin. 8uch a meeting seemed v( ry 
fair and just; but James bad made up his mind which 
party to decide fur before ho heard tlie aigiimeiits; fur 
he had long entertained a bitter dislike to tbo Puritans. 
It was very natural that he bhoutd; fur tho Puiilan.s of 
Scotland bad constantly thw<i>tcd and vexed liim in bin 
own country; and tliey had cruelly persecuted his un- 
foitunate mother. He knew, also, that they cliciiahcd 
tho principles of liberty, and were evin sui>pected of 
thinking that tho nation could get on very well without 
a king at all. This was sufficient; and James made up 
his mind to decide in favour of the bishops. 

The conference began on tho 14tb of .Tanuary, 1G04 ; 
on one side weio about twenty bi^iiupa; but .Tames 
would only permit four Puritan divines on the otlicr. 
Tho hitter demanded, amongst other things, that the 
Book of Common Pr.iycr should bo leviaed; that tho 
sign of tbo cross in baptism should bo abolished, to¬ 
gether with the ceremony of confirmation; tho u?o of 
tho ring in marriage; the reading of tho Apocrypha; 
and the bowing at the name of Jesus. Tho bishops 
rested the dispute principally upon the Prayer Book, 
which they earnestly contended fur; and then .lames him¬ 
self wuiiod up a lung speech in their favour hy saying 
—“No tisliop, no king.*’ Afterwaids he said—“ If you 
aim at a .Scottish presbytery, it agrees os well with 
monarchy os God with the devil. The Jack and Tom, 
and Will and Dick shall meet, and, at their pleasure, 
oensure me and my council, and all our procoedings.*’ 


Ho then dismissed the Puritan divinbs in an insulting 
I manner, and decided in favour of tbo bishops. The 
latter flattered the king in a very gross fashion; one 
^ of them declaring, upon liis knees, that his majesty 
' spoke by tbo special assistance of the Almighty Spirit. 

James, however, made a few trifling alterations in the 
Prayer Book; and then he issued a proclamation, com* 
munding a strict conformity to the established Protes¬ 
tant church. In consequence of this, 300 preachers, 
attached to tbo Puritan prindples, were driven from 
their livings, and thrown upon tho world to labour or 
to ^ta^vr'. Tho ('at)iolics, also, were hunted about like 
wild licasls; and, in a little time, the prisons were full 
of pernuns, wliosp only crime wa«, that they practised,a 
liifft reuL form of rcligiuu to that banctioned by tho 
king, .lud which was now followed by tlie majority of 
tbo people. While men were thus pining in dungeons 
for pruli.s'tiug what they believed to be truth, James 
spent almost tho whole of his time in hunting, of which 
amiiBement he was imm<idcrately fond. 

Ou tlio 19tb of JMarcb the king met his first parliu* 
ment. lie bad given an indirect command that neither 
Catholics nor Puritans should be elected members 
of it; but theio were many of the latter in the new 
lloiiao of Commons. Before proceeding to businebs, a 
dispute arose between tbe members and the king about 
tho legal election of one of their number. James, 
usburoitig tbat ho was an tibsoluie king, bent a command 
to tho Commons, wliich they dietined to obey, and, in 
tho end, ho was compelled to give up the point. 
Having voted the king a small supply of money, the 
Commons ict zealously to woik to retoim tho abuses of 
government. JIonu|K)lies were not yet put down; and 
the pailiamcnt wi cly saw that these abuses were ruining 
the cuinincrco of the country. They turned their atten¬ 
tion, albO, to the abolition of wardship and purvoyanco. 
Wuidsliip was the right to become guardian to all rich 
young people who hud lost their parents, and to receive 
tlio rents of their estates until they came of age, with¬ 
out giving any account of the money. Purveyance waa 
the right which the English kings hud long exercised, 
of taking anybudy’.<i corn, cattle, or horses, and paying 
wliat price (or them they pleased—wbich was never a 
price that satisfied tbe lawful owner. It was proposed 
to buy these privileges of tbo king; but so many 
difficulties were found in the way of doing a just action, 
tbat, for the present, it was abandoned. Tbe parlia¬ 
ment, however, showed such a disposition towards im¬ 
provements, and the assertion of its own liberties, that 
when they bad sat scarcely four months, James prorogued 
or put off tbeir meeting until the February of the next 
year. Before tliey parted tb^ begged tbe king to put 
into rigid practice all the revere laws against tbe 
Catholics. 
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Tfaattho Protastant form of the Christian religion 
is more pure, more simple, and more in unison with 
the teachings of its Divine Founder than the Catholic 
one, was conadentiouBly believed by most people. But 
that is no reason why those who preferred the Catholic 
form should have been bated, persecuted, and driven 
about like so many wild beasts* KUzabeth treated them 
with severity becauso sho thought they were not loyal 
subjects; but a little lenity and consideration would, no 
doubt, have won them at least to a respectful submission 
to their sovereign. When James ascended the throne, 
they expected more favour than they had lately onjoyed; 
and it is even asserted that l»e had secretly promised to 
tolerate their tnoile of worship. They were extremely 
irritated on finding that they were deceived, and many 
were rendered despende by the heavy fines inflicted upon 
them—fines so enoimnus as to rcdiico them and their 
families to beggary. 

, One of the siiflFerers was a Catholic gentleman, named 
Robert Catosbj ; he was of an aucieut family, wtaltliy, 
accomplii^liGd, and exceedingly bravo. Added to this, 
he was a religions fanatic, who thought, as many others 
of that day did, that to destroy all heretics wa^ to do 
service to the Almighty, and win his eternal favour. 
This man, after brooding for a length of time upon the 
wrongs of his church, conceived horrible idea of 
dobtroying the King, Lord&, and Commons at one blow, 
Ifb design was, to dig a mine bciioath the parliament- 
house, and, having filled it with gunpowder and other 
combustibles, to set fire to them when the king in per¬ 
son re-opcned the parliament, Ry this atrociou'. bchcme, 
ho intended that the king, tlio noblcp, bishops, ami all 
the members of parliament should be involved iu one 
hideous and instantaneous destruction. 

Revolting as this plan of wliolcbalc murder wa'J, 
Catesby had the courage to mention it to several other 
persons* Amongst them was Thomas P(^rcy, a relation 
of the Earl of Northumherland; John Wright, Percy's 
brother-in-law; Thomas Winter, a gt*ntlenmn of Wor- 
ceatershiro; and Guido (commonly called Guy) Fawkes, 
a dare-devil Engltshmau and zealous Catholic, who had 
lately been an officer in the Rpatiish service, Thoso 
men swore a solemn oath to bo true to each other; 
never to reveal the project they had undertaken; and 
uever to give it up until it was accomplished. After 
this, they attended mass, and took tho sacrament, 
which was administered to them by Gerard, a Jcbuit, 
who, there is no doubt, was well acquainted with their 
intention* 

Percy held some office about tjie kingfs person, which 
obliged him to live near the court; he therefore hired 
a house, the h^k of which leaned against the wall of 
that in which the parliament met. One dark night in 
December, 1604, the eonspirators entered, and, having , 
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laid in a stock of provUioni, descended to tho coHat^ 
and began digging through the wall which led to the 
vaults of tho xxaTliament-houee, The wall was three 
yards thick, and the labour of boring through it was 
inuncDSC; but they were urged on to exertion by tho 
cruel execution of six Jesuits, or seminary priestB, who 
were put to deat^h at that timo for remaining in Eng^ t 
land in opposition to an act of partiament, which had 
prohibited them from staying in the country. Such 
atrocious severity gave fresh strength to the con¬ 
spirators ; but still they got on very slowly with their 
work, 

Suddenly the king determined to put off the meeting 
of parliamt^nt from tho 7tli of Fcbruaiy till tho 3rd 
of October, in coUfrtHjuencc of which the traitors sepa- 
rafed Tinfil after Christmas, Before they met again at 
'Westminster, their number was increasod to ten. The 
new de^'peradoes were—Robert Kay, a poor gentleman; 
rjiriotopher Wright, a brother of Thomas Wright, who 
was alivady in the plot; Robert Winter, tho brother of 
Thomas; John Grant, a melancholy, discontented 
gentleman of Warwickshiro; and Thomas Bates, 
(\'iterii\'H Fervanl, who was admitted because it was 
found that bo suspected what was going on. In tbo 
I'Vbruary of lf>05, they again met at Wefetmineter, 
and resumed their labour of boring through tho wall. 
They worked watehfiilly, and in fear; their guilty 
hOuIs being awe-struck at tbo slightest sound. Har¬ 
dened as tJiey were against remorse, thirsting for blood, 
and toiling hieallluly at midnight in the canso of 
murder, yet they felt ^ome^hing, at limes, of Mipervfi- 
lious dread as they slopped occasionally, and peered 
into the gloom of the oelhr, almost fearing to behold 
bome strange and watchful face gazing from tho dark- 
ues'^. Once they fancied they heard tho solemn tolling 
of:i hell, deep iu the caifh; and it smoto upon their 
■ars like a sup' rnatural death-knell for the crowd of 
lords and senators whom they intended soon to hasten, 
bruised and blaekeued, to their graves. So distinct 
and real did this strange sound seem to be, that they 
thought it was the work of the arch-enemy of man, and 
^pritlklcd holy water upon the earth to drive it away, 

Odc morning it stiaugo rumbling noiet* was heard 
almost over their heads, which proved to hi' no delusion. 
They fi'ared they were difacovered, and Fawkes under¬ 
took io go and &ee what it wa<!. He soou returned with 
a cheerful face, and the news that it was only a man 
named Bright, removing his gtock of coals from a 
collar bonoath the parliament-house to some other place. 
The cellar was to let; and, as the conspirators had not 
yet bored through tho wall, they at once* resolved to 
take it. Percy hired the collar; and thirty-six barrels 
,f gunpowder were rowed over, at night, from a house 
lie bad engaged on the opposite bank of tlio river, and 
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hid JD tho vfLuIli. Tj^^rgc btoncs ftnd bard of iiou wens 
^ thrown in between the barrolFj to maho the explosion 
more destructive^ and tlio whole was then covered over 
with faggots of wood. 

Everything being ready, the conspimtors once more 
separated, confident of success when the day bct apait 
^ for the massacro sliould arrive. In the moautiinc, tbiee 
other Catholic gentlemen were admifted to the plot. 
These wore, Sir Everard Digby, Amhioso Uokewood, 
and hrancis Trebbam, Thu latter was a wealthy man, 
but of a weak, uncortaiu natmo; and Catobby was 
afterwards very sorry that the secjct had 1 ecu contided 
to him. The day was near at hand; :md tlto king, 
tho (jiiecn, and their (IdfHt son (Prince lfeni 3 ) m re all 
expected to ho present at the opening of parliament* 
Ae to Prince ChailOiS, lie was to ho stizid, or matlu 
away with ; and the young rriiic<'bs Klizabeth was to 
ho proclaimed queen, because, being the y-oungest of 
the loyal family, she emdd the more easily he conveited 
lo the restored Catholic leligion. 

From the first tho consphafors had been (jyiiig to 
invent somo bchenio to keep tho Cat hoi ic noldi ■* and 
members away from the parhaimnt-liou-e gii that daik 
day of felangliter. Hi Vf lal ot them had fiKuds or reki- 
tivcb whom they were aiuinm to save; but Cale4)y 
told them that most of the Catlndici weuld he ahsent 
in disgiisi, bLcuu-o they could not pi event the pii'^sing 
of now laws agnhist tluir rriigion, “ Put,” he added, 
with all that, rather thiiii tho projict should not take 
effect, if they were as dear uuto ine iis nuuo own son, 
they also must bo blown up/' Fianeis Trediam was 
particulaily anxious to warn Lord Monteagle, who had 
married his Bibter. Cateshy, P’awkos, and tho others 
refused; for they feaml that, if any warning weio given, 
their plot would be discovered, and tlirmbeUfs lo4. 
Trcbham went gloomily away ; and, tea dayn before tho 
' meeting of parliuintnt, Lord Alonteagle reccivid the 
following letter, delivered by a sttangtr, who instuntly 
departed Alj' bird, out of tbe love 1 bear to some 
of your friends, I have a care of your preservation; 
therefore I would aduse you, as you tender youi life, to 
devise FOmc excuse to sliift off y^our attmdanco at this 
parliament^ for God and man have concimed to pimi'-h 
tho wickedness of this time. And think not riighfly 
of this advertfbement; but retire yourself into yonr 
country, where yon may expect tho event in afety. 
For though there be no appearance of any stir, yet, I 
Bay, they shall receive *a terrible blow this parliament, 
and yet they slmll not tee who hurts them. This 
'cbun&el is not lobe contemned, because it may do you 
good, and can do you no harm ; forth© danger is passed 
as Boon as you have bnrtied the letter. And I hope 
Qod will give you tho grace to mako good use of it; 
unto who^e holy protection I commend you.” 


At fir^t, Lord Alonteagle was inol|iied to think this 
letter a foolish hoax; hut, on second thoughtfii he "took 
it to Sir Itobort Cecil, Secretary of State. That states* 
man laid it before tho king; and either one or the 
other of them came to tho conclusion that it seemed to 
threaten some danger from gunpowder. It was accord¬ 
ingly thought proper to bearch the vaults beneath tho 
houses of parliament. But this Rcarch was not mado 
until tho day before parliament opened, so that tho plot 
might ripen, and the couRpirators be arrcBtcd* 

On the afternoon of the 4th of NovemWr, Suffolk 
(the Lord Chamberlain) and Lord Monfeaglo went on a 
vibit of discovery to the pailiamcnt-house. On de- 
bct'udiiig to the vauUa and cellar bcneatli it, they throw 
open till* one ill which tho powder was concealed. There 
they nuiieod tho great piles of wood, and beheld Fawkes 
(who had undertaken to watcli) btanding in a daik 
corner. Lord Suffolk put on an easy, careless m.anner, 
and adred him who ho was, Fawkes anbwerecl, that lio 
was Mr, Fcrcy’b servant, and engaged in looking after 
his>mjst(ris coals, ‘*Ah!” observed the chuinbeiliin, 
“j"Our master has laid in a good block of fuel.” The 
two noblomen then kft the vault; but they had seen 
enough io aioiisc Mispicion: they felt sure, from the 
soldier-like manner and koeii ghmcc of the conspirator, 
tluit ho was not wli#t he described himself; and they 
resolved to obtain asristanee, and pay another visit to 
tho place before tho next day* When they were gone, 
Fawkes hurried to hh comrades, and, putting them on 
their guaid, had the dcbperato courage again torUurn 
to this now dangerous spot. 

It nas past midnight when Hir Thomas Knevet (a 
inagi^tiatM of Wchtminster) .and a party of soldiers 
flesctndcd to tlie vaults, and there they seized Fawkes, 
who had just finished his preparations, and was about 
to lenvQ for tho last time. Fortunately they coBtrived 
to Beize him suddenly; for if ho had only had hufiScient 
tim<' to light a match, he would have fired the train, 
and blown them and himself to atoms together. Having 
bound him haiul and foot, they searched hie pockets, 
and found some toucliwood, tinder, and alow matches. 

A daik lantern, with a light burning in it, was also 
found behind the door. Turning over the logs of wood, 
they saw the bands of gunpowder; and tho nature of 
this fierce and savage plot was disclosed. 

Hound as he was, Fawkes was ,at once carried to 
WhiUhall, and questioned before the king and his 
council. Still bold and defiant, he declared that his 
name was John Johnson, and that ho was a servant of 
Mr, Percy; though ha admitted that his purpose was 
to have destroyed the king and his parliamont. James 
inquired how ho could have the heart to destroy bis 
children, and so many innocent persons as must have 
suffered. ** Bangorous dis^Lses require desperate reme** 
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dies/’replied tho*tmduunted canspiralor. When told 
to reveal tLa naineii of his acooioplices, lie refused to 
mention any one, and be waa then taken to tbe 
Towor. 

Aa soon as the danger from which the king aud par* 
liament bad so narrowly eacoped was known in London, 
horror and rage wore pictured upon every face, and a 
cry arose for vengeance upon tho traitors. Percy, 
Kokewood, and the other conspirators who were in 
London, mounted their horses, and rode with furious 
speed to the house of Sir Everard Digby, at D unchurch, 
in Warwickshire, where a party of Catliolic gentlemen 
had assembled, in expectation of some great event which 
was to take place in favour of their party, though only 
a fow of them knew exactly what it was. When it was 
understood that tho plot had failed, most of tlio*'-e geii* 
tlcmen stole quietly away, and left tho conspirators to 
their fate. Sir Everard, Catesby, Percy, Eokewood, and 
a* few otbors were loft alone ; and thecae desperate nu n, 
still hoping that they might at least raise an insuircc- 
fion in favour of the Catholics, again mounted their 
horses, and rode through Warwickshire and \yorcestcr- 
fahire, calling upon all of their religion to riso and joiu. 
Tho appeal waa in vain; men looked on in foar and 
amazement; but no one joined iu the little band of 
would-be as&isbinSi Thus disappointed, they took refuge 
in a house at Holbcacli, on tho borders of f^taifordsliircv 
Jly this timo the alaim was spread throughout the 
country, and the houso waa soon surrounded by the 
sheriff nud au armed force. Kero bomo damp gun¬ 
powder, which had been set to dry, blew up, and injun d 
Cdtcbby and several others so much, that they were no 
longer capable of tkfouding Ihem^^elveK Tlieu they 
began to think (us will they might) that th< ir plot was 
60 bavHgc, that the hand of God was against them; 
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and Rokewood and others knelt before a picture of the 
Virgin, and prayed for forgiveness. 

As the conspirators still refused to jsurrcuderi the 
Gheriff and bis men made an attack upon the house. 
Catesby and Thomas Winter stood l>ack to back, re- 
Bolved to fight to tho last, and, in that position, both of 
them were killed with ono shot. Percy aud the two ' 
Wrights also perished, and tho rest were made prisoners, 
Francis Treshatn, who is Riipposetl to have sent the letter 
to Lord Monteagle, never Ictt London; but he was 
aiTcsfcctl, and bent to tho Tower a few days afterwards, 
lu Iho meantime, Guido Fawkes had been placed 
upon tlio rack, and tortured in inch a Bhocking 
manner to make him oanfeas, that when at last ho did 
so, ho was utiablo to sign his name to tho documeuti 
To tho endit of this dcyperalo man, it must bo said 
that ho wotild reveal nothing until his comrades dis¬ 
covered theniisctvca by their flight, and then ho told 
scarcely anj thing more than tlio king and his council 
knew ulrciuly, Fawkes and his fellow-traitors were 
coudemued to bo hanged and quartered—a sentence 
which was executed upon them in all its* repuhiva 
details, Trcbluim, who wns suspected *of other 
treachery bcbulcs luiviug wiitten tlio letter which led to 
the diicovery, <3ied Riuldcidy iu the Tower; but not 
before he had accused Fatla r Garnet, aud somo other 
Ji auits, of being acquainted with the parficulars of tho 
eouspiincy. These wretched men wero first racked to 
make them confess, and afterwards put to death as 
traitor*, A few Gufholic nobles were arrested on a 
charge of knowing of tho existonco of tho plot, and 
iicavily fined or impriHoned, although nothing was 
really proved against them,—Thus ended one of tho 
wildest, mo-'t savage, and remarkable conspiracies over 
recr^rded in tlio blaiUing p-iges of history. 


CHAPTER LXVIL 

CONXlNUATIOir OF THE KEIUK OF JAMUB IHE IIUSI,—A*n. lGO(i—IGIS* 



HE parliament which was to have been 
blown into tho air on the famous 5th of 
Kovember, met on^tbe 2lBt of January in 
the following year (1606), Tho members 
longed to revenge on the Catholics the 
intentions of a few men belonging to that 
To the credit of King James, it must be said, 
that he tried to appease this angry spirit. In a speech 
to the parliamont) he remarked, that though religion 
had induced the inspirators to attempt so dark a 


wicked 

party. 


crime, they wero not to suppo^o all Roman Cntholies 
equally guilty, or di^posod to commit such enormous 
iKirburitioH, Many holy men had been seduced to 
concur with that church in her religious doctrines, who 
had never approved her Goditioua principles; that 
nothing could bo more hateful than to condemn alike 
the guilty and the guiltless ; find that while he would 
always punish the one^ he would uphold and protect 
the other. But these genefous eentimeuts were not 
shared by the patUament; and several severe and most 
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oppre^Kivo laws wero passed against the Catholics. 
* lodocd, these laws wero so hitterly vindictivo aud irri¬ 
tating, that it seemed as if the parliament actually 
wished to drivo the Homan Catholics into a rebellion, 
so that an cxcuso might ho found fur altogether extir¬ 
pating them. 

Amid all this excitement, the Commons did not 
forget the Hherlics of tho Protostaut part erf the 
nation ; and they would not voto tho king a gniut of 
money until bo took a lung libt of grievances into con¬ 
sideration. James bad a ntrung objection to listen to 
anything of the kind; and, about this time, a report 
was spread tliat lio had been assasbinated while liuntiug 
in Bcrkshiic. Soiiie people said tliat ho had been 
shot; oiliers, that he had been s<ubh<‘d with a poisoned 
knife; and a third paity, that he had been smothered 
in Ills bed. There was a great deal of alarm; but 
James soon arrived in London; anri when the people 
found that ho was neither stabbed, shot, or smothered, 
they received him with euthusiastie cheers, and the 
Commons granted the money without saying anything 
moro about the gije\.inee3. It has been suspected 
that tho report about the assassination was a trick of 
James's own. 

I On tl»> 18th of November tho parliament met 
again; and the king submitted to the members a plan 
for a perfect union between Knglaiid and Scotland. 
James was very anvious for this luiion; but tho two 
nations were not yet prepared for it. They had ball led 
with and hated each other too long to become good 
friends so suddenly. Tho Scots feared that they 
should loso their national independence; and tho 
English, who were the more numerous aud wealthy 
people, objected to admit the Scots on an equality wilii 
them as their foliow-subjccts After a groat deal of ill- 
, feeling had been shown, the English parliumetil 
refused to naturalise all Scots born before James be¬ 
came bovereign of the two kingdoms. Jamoa WlIi 
offended, and told the ('oinmons that he objected to 
their great freedom of bpccch; but they answered iu a 
high tone, and ho was obliged to give way. 

I During tho spring of IG07, an insurrection broke 
out among the peasantry of Northamptonshire, and 
some neighbouring counties. The discontcuted people 
choao for their leader one John Itcynolds, to whom they 
gave the surname of Captain Pouch. Ho seems to have 
been a roadman; for ho declared that ho was sent from 
heaven to bo the saviour of poor mcH: he also told 
them that his akin was bullet-proof, and he would 
'protect them against harm so long as they kept from 
swearing, and other bad^ language. James feared it 
was a rebellion of the papists; but it turned out to bo 
only tbe rising of a number of peasants, who were de¬ 
termined to level tbe fences with which many of the 


gentry in those parts had lately enelos&l their lands. An 
army was sent against those poor mistaken men; and 
after a good deal of bloodshed, tbe insurrection was put 
down, and the crazy Captain Pouch banged as an 
example. A few other executions took place, but not 
many ; for James did not often behave with cruelty. 

The king disliked business, and spent most of his 
11 mo in hunting and drinking; but though be carried 
both of tbeso ploasuros to excess, neither of them gave 
his subjecis so much offence as his constant favouritism. 
He had always somo one near him on whom he 
showered favours; .and, about this time, he conceived 
an extraordinary attachment for a Scottish youth, 
named Uohert ('urr. 'I’hough of good family, Oarr was 
extremely poor; but ho was very handsome and grace¬ 
ful, nnd dressed expensively. At a tilting-match, hold 
at Wcblminsiter, he liad to present a shield to tho king. 
As he was advancing to do so, his horso accidentally 
throw him almost at tbe feet of his sovereign, nnd h'is 
log was broken on tbe spot. James pitied him, com¬ 
manded that lie should ho taken care of, and afterwards 
paid a visit in person to the suffering page. His 
appearance had mado a strange impression upon the 
monarch; and, shortly after his recovery, James took 
him into favour, conferred on him tho dignity of 
knighthood, and nfiide him a gentleman of the bed- 
eliamber. Soon, James was never happy unless Carr 
was with him; and «very ouo who had a suit to bog of 
tho king, was obliged first to win the favour of the 
fortunate Scottisli youth by presents and compliments. 
This fancy of the king's was the moro remarkablo as 
Carr was very ignorant; but he had a most able 
counsellor in his friend, .Sir Thomas Overbury, to whom 
ho oonbtautly applied for advice. 

James seldom met his parliaments without quar¬ 
relling with them, so ho thought ho would try if ho 
could not raise money without their assistance. 
Accordingly, ho laid a duty (amongst other things) 
upon currants ; and a merchant, named Bates, refused 
to pay it, saying that it was illegal; as it certainly was. 
Buies was accordingly proceeded against; and tbo 
barons of tho Court of Exchequer impudently decided, 
much to tbe delight of James, that tbe king bad a right 
to levy taxes witboiii the consent of his parliament. 

Tho following year (1610) the parliament met on the 
9th of February; and Cecil, now Earl of Salisbury, 
and Lord Treasurer, cxj)laincd the wants of tbe king, 
and urged the necessity of granting a large supply of 
money. The parliament had no intention of doing so 
before it bad grappled ‘with tbe new grievance, and it 
proceeded to declare the decision of tbe barons of tbe 
Exchequer to be unlnwful. The Commons laid down 
tbe principle, that tbe king could not impose taxes 
on bis people without the oonsent of the lower bouse; 
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and, although Janes sent them a message to say that 
they must not talk upon such subjects, they would not 
giro up the point. He then called them before him, 
and mode an arrogant and impious speech, in which he 
likened himself to the Almighty, and told them that it 
was sedition in subjects to dispute what a king might 
do; that kings were before laws; and that all laws 
were granted by them as a matter of favour to the 
people. 

To this assertion of the rights of kings,” in which 
James confidently believed, the Commons replied, that 
it was their ancient and undoubted right freely to 
debate upon all subjects that concerned the people; and 
that the kings of England could make laws and impobe 
taxes with the consent of their parliament, hut not 
without it; and they passed an act abolishing tlic 
duties James had lately imposed. As ho was very much 
in debt, his treasurer proposed to the Commons that 
they should at unco allow the king a liberal income for 
bis life; and that he, in return, should redress their 
grievances, and al>andon all other means of raising 
money. To this they conscntod, and immediately made 
a list of the wrongs of the people of England, Tlie 
chief of them were the Ecclesiastical High Commission 
Court, which was constantly inti rfcilng, iu a very 
tyrannical way, with the Uhertics of the nation; and 
the incessant proclamations of the king. James issued 
his royal commands, in the shapo of proclamations, so 
frequently, that the parliament said, thtre was a 
general fear that, in the course of time, they would 
grow to have as much power as laws, by which moans 
the ancient freedom of tliu nation would bo much 
blemished, if not quite taken .away. To theso were 
added the old grievances of wardship and purvt yancc. 
But tho king and his parliament could not agice as lo 
how much a year he should have for reforming those 
abuses: he wanted too much, and tboy offered too 
little; so on tho 9th of February, 1611, he dissolved 
his first parliament, after it had been in existence 
nearly seven years. 

At this time, the Lady Arabella Stuart was again, 
unfortunately, brought into notice. Tho king enter¬ 
tained a jealous fear of that accoiqplished young lady« 
because she was of royal descent. Acoordingly, he gave 
her a small pension, and kept her about the court, that 
she might be under constant surveillance; for bo was 
resolved she should live and die single, that she might 
have no children to dispute the crown with his own. 
Arabella was quite contented, for a long time, and had 
no wish to marry; 'but at iength ou attachment 
sprung up between b^ and a young courtier named 
William Seymour, a son of Lord Beauchamp. This 
was discovered the king, who sternly reprimanded 
them both; but love is more powerful than the 


dictates of a monareb, and it was soon dlseoveied 
that they were privately married. James, on learaiag 
thi^ sent them both to separate places of confinement, 
from whence they escaped, with an intention of pro« 
ceeding to France. Before Arabella had got fairly out 
to sea her flight was discovered, and vessels sent after' 
her in all directions. Unhappily, she was captured*,, 
and being sent to the Tower, fell into stich a despaiiy 
iug state, that after languishing for a few years she 
went mad, and so died on the 27th of September, 
161a. Seymour was fortunate enough to escape; but 
ho nover saw his accomplished and wretched wife 
again. Soon after tho imprisonment of this unfoitu- 
nalo lady, James’s cliief adviser, tho Earl of Siriisbury, 
wont to his grave, to the great joy of tho people. 
Hu was heartless and iinpriuciplcd, but possessed of 
considerahlu talents as a statesman. 

Tho yoar in which Salisbury died fl612) was the 
last in which any ono was burnt to death in England 
on account of religion. Bartholomew T,egato expired 
in tho flames during the month of March; and, in 
tho following month, ono Edward Wightman (who 
seems to have been a lunatic, for he declared that he 
was the Holy Spirit spoken of in the Scriptures) was 
also put to death iu the same barbarous manner. 
Soon afterwards, another victim was condemned ; but 
the people of England bad grown more merciful than 
eitlier their king or their laws. Au ominous murmur 
of disgust and horror arose throughout the land; James 
and tho persecuting part of tho church wero startled; 
tho “ heretic ” was scut back to prii>ou to live and die 
in captivity; and tho fires of Sinitbfield wero never 
light(.d again for the purpose of religious peraecution. 

Tho king’s eldest son, Piiuco Henry, was tho idol 
of the nation, and deservedly so. Though scarcely 
eighteen, he possessed more dignity, and commanded 
more respect, than his father. Ho was handsome iu his* 
appearance; graceful and active in his demeanour; 
sincere and open in his manners. Ills education had 
been a military one; ho loved horses and martial 
sports; and it was supposed that, when be became 
kiug, ho would bo a famiius warrior. Though not very 
fond of books and learning, he had a great admiratioa 
for tho captive Sir Walter Ualeigb, of whom bo said, 
that no other king than bis father would keep such a 
bird in such a ctige. Swearing was a fashionable vice 
at that time. James used to swear in a very gross 
manner; but the prince never swore at all, nor per¬ 
mitted any ouo about him to do so. Ou ono occasion, 
he said all the pleasure in the world was not worth au 
oath. Notwithstanding bis warlike foncies, be was 
very religious; and the Purttaos thought be favoured 
their principles. They were so confident of this, that 
they i^arded m sent by heaven to eompleto the 
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fieformatiitn, by purging it of all tha Catholio cere- 
1 DioniDs that yet icmained. In this hope> they used 
often to repeat the following f{uaint rhyme:— 

" Iloiiry VIIX. pulleil dowu the abboye and cell*!, 

]Jut Henry IX, Bhall pull dowii and bells.” 

' Tho expect at ions of men, however, often burst like 
bubbles in the bunbcnmsi and ditf^olve away like the 
wild fnneiod forma we fcumetimes teo in the gold and 
crjniRon**tmtGd clouds on a fcummer’h evening. The 
princo wa? seized witli a sudden and dangerous iUnest, 
under which ho sank rapidly, and died mi the HJth of 
November, 1612, liis premature death threw the 
whole nation info sadness and mourning. 

James had heen an indulgrnt fatlier; but still ho fre¬ 
quently fi It a little jeahuis of tho groat popiihirity of 
bifi son, and did not limenf him much. He was, at tho 
time, thinking of hi'^ daughter liliAibt'th\ marriage; 
who, it had l»ecii arranged,‘Iiould he united to the Ktector 
Palatine- Thin inuniage was planned hy Sali&bury be¬ 
fore ho died, Tho prinees^ was a cheeiful, handsome 
girl, only sixteen ; and the maniage was eelebruted on 
the 14th df Fcbniary, 

Jamcb^K favotiiito (Ibibcrt (*arr) continued to win 
upon the attaelimruf of the king, who, in Aiarch, 1611, 
had emUed Idm Viscount Kocliehter, and gavo him a 
princely fortune, lUit he did not destivo this royal 
favour; for ho was an imprmciphd profligate. In ;i 
little tin^o ho conliived to seduce the }ouiig and 
beautiful wife of the Earl of Essex. This lady, though 
scarcely more than a mere girl, and so graceful ami 
lovely that she looked like an angel, possessed the evil 
passions of a demon, Jiochcstcr'a affection was so gieat 
for this guilty creature, that, not content with their 
Btolen interview?, Jjo desired tlmt she should bo 
divorced from her husband (whom she disliked, and 
Imd already refused to live with), and then manied to 
him, When he tohl hid wisli to Ids friend, »Sir Thomas 
Overhury, that gentleman strongly dissuaded him from 
tho idea of such an adulterous marriage. This camo 
to the ears of tho coiintcs*^, who fell into a fit of 
violent passioiij and vowed she would cause the death 
of Sir ThomoH. Tho ungrateful Rochester entered into 
her views. Ho first induced tho king to offer Overbury 
tho post of ambassador to Russia; then persuaded hia 
friend to refuse it; and the king, for his disobcuicnco, 
eont Sir Thomas to tho Tower, where he was treated 
with great severity, 

inxe Countess of Essex then sued for a divorco from 
'her husband,* and, having obtained it, was married to 
Bochester, Tho ceremony was performed^ with great 
nftgnifioenee, on tlio SGtti of Dreembor, 1C13; the 
kio^ himself attt'Odinif it, having previously created 
Sochester Earl of Somerset, that be might be eijual ia , 


rank to bis bride. This marriage gave rise to a feeling 
of dibgust and anger in the minda of the people, who 
thought it a very disgraceful' affair; and tbia feeling 
was turned to horror when it was disoorored that Sir 
Thomati Overbuty bad, on the 14th of September, died 
in a sudden and mysterioua manner in his prison. No 
examination was permitted: be was hurriedly buried; 
but pruplo scrupled not to report that be bad been 
poibunrd by Sumersot and his vindictive wife. This 
report was true, although tho crime was not pfoved 
iigaiubt them until somo years afterwards. The ro* 
muibelchs countess, wicked U'i she was beautiful, unable 
to forget the opposition of Sir Thomas to her maniage, 
had induced her r(]uully guilty husband to send his 
early friend to a frightful death. 

James was so displeased at the manly spirit shown by 
his liife parliament, that he again tried the experiment 
of seeing how ho could get on without one. llis 
iliiHculty was, to got money enough to support hw 
stuto and household j and to do this, he sold baronetcies 
—the only liciLilitary order of knighthood, first created, 
at tlio tuggestion of .Salibbury, in 1611—and other 
titli to whoever would be simplo enough to buy them; 
—simple, bccauso titles that aro bought for money, 
and not caincd by some public service or noble conduct, 
are valiielcis in tho eyos of all sensible men. Many of 
James's subjects entcitaincd this opinion, and wero not 
willing to pait with their solid cash for a few empty- 
sounding words. But Sumo wealthy men wore actually 
forced to buy titles, even against their will. The 
king tried other indirect means of raising money, and, 
among them, revived tbo scandalous imposition of be¬ 
nevolences: but all would not do, and ho was, ulti¬ 
mately, obliged to summon another parliament. 

The logidature met on the dtb of April, 16] 1. 
During the elections. Sir Francis Bacon, and some 
other courtiers, bad promised tho king that they would 
iindcrtaku so to manage them, as to secure a majority 
ior tlic court in the new House of Commons. This be¬ 
came publicly known, and Bacon and bis associates 
wero contemptuously called undertahers. Wise as tbo 
great philosopher was, his confidence in this instance 
was far above bis skill. Directly the Commons met, 
they demanded a mooting with the Lords, to consider 
whether tbo king Lad any right to tax bis people with¬ 
out tho conseut of parliament. The Lords asked the 
opinion of the judges; and the judges, who did not 
like to dtcldo against the king, refused to give any 
Opinion, Tbo peers, thus left to their own guidance^ 
declined to have any meeting with tbo Commons on the 
mbject. Tho king also sent a message to the lower 
bouse to say, that if it did not at onee vote tbo money 
be wanted, he should dissolve the parliament; bnt the 
Commeas bravely refused to vote away the money of 
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ibe nation until the public grievance! Bhoyld be re¬ 
dressed. Upon this, the king, on the 7tb of June 
passionately dissolved tho parliament after it bad sa 
for only two months, and before it bad passed a eingl 
bill. In consequence of this, it was called the ** Addled 
Parliament a term of contempt which the spirited 
Englishmen composing it by no means deserved. No 
satisfied with showing bis ill-temper in tho dissolution 
James committed four of tho momhers to the Tower for 
speaking too freely. Three of them wore liberated 
almost immediately; the fourth was kept in prison 
twelve months. 

Ever since Somerset’s marriage with the beautifii 
Countess of Essex, and tho murder of hiii friend, Sir 
Thomas Ovcrhnry, the carl had become a bullen, melan¬ 
choly man. The endearments of his wicked wife could 
not mako him forget tho crime he had cotiimitled ; and 
ho became morose in his temper, c.irelcss in bis dross> 
and no longer anxious to pleaM- the king. Accordingly, 
the fickle James got tired of bis favourite, and began to 
seek for another. Perceiving this, his courtiers placed 
in his way a handsome young luan of good fiiinity, 
named Gcorgo Villiers, a youngrr son of Sir Edward 
Villicrs, of Rrookbhy, Lineolnbhire. Of tho age of one- 
and-twenty, tall, graceful, and always elegantly dresseO, 
he soon attracted tho king’s favour, and was inado his 
cup-bcarcr. The two favourites arc said to have quar¬ 
relled violently; but the fall of .Somerbol wab at hand. 

That courtier had many enemies; and tliey now took 
couiagc to accuso him of tho murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury—a crime of which he had long been buspected. 
James, who wished to get rid of a niau he wab tired of, 
commanded tho strictebt investigation to be made; and, 
after long preliminary proceedings, during which 3U0 
examinations were taken, several persons wero arrested 
on a charge of being implicated in the murder. TliCbO 
were—^Sir Gervase Elwes, tho lieuleuant of tho Tower; 
Weston, the warder of that prison; Franklin, the 
apothecary, who supplied the poison; ami Mrs. Turner, 
a widow, who had some hand in this mysterious crime, 
and was also accused of obtaining from I>r. Forman, of 
Lambeth, a professor of sorcery, charms and love-potions 
for her friend, the Connte'«s of Somerset, They wero 
tried on the 7tb of November, lfil5; condemned, and 
hanged at Tyburn. Mrs. Tnmer rode to the scaffold 
dressed as if for a ball, and with her checks highly 
rouged. Immense crowds of people, including many 
ladies of fashion, assembled to see her die. 

Somerset, and his beautiful but vindictive wife, weoe 
not tried until the 24tb of MayJ 1C 16. The trembling 
countess wept and pleaded guilty, hut the earl vehe¬ 
mently protested that he was innocent. The prooecd- 
ings, in bis case, extended to the lltb of July, when 
the peers beforo whom the earl and countess bad been 


arraigned, returned a verdict of guilty. He was |en« 
tenced to be beheaded, but offered bis pardon if hc , 
would confess his guilt, and acknowledge the justioa of 
his sentence; which bo rofubed to do, declaring that be 
was an innocent man. Tho countess was liberated; hut 
the earl was retained in prison till October, 16241 
when, tired of big confinement, he consented to do what « 
ho had so long refused, and was liberated on the 7th of 
that month, lie was promised the restoration of bis 
property, but ho never received it. Tho countess died 
in 1G32; the earl survived her till 164.'!,~Tho year 
after the disgrace and trial of Somerset, George VilUors, 
the new favourite of whom the king had become lidicn- 
lously fond, was created, first Earl, then Marquis, and 
finally Duke of Buckingham; made Master of tho 
Korse, and I.ord High Admiral of England, besides 
receiving other profitable places. His younger brother, 
aUo, was created Viscount Piirbcck, and honourable 
positions given to a number of his poor relations. 

After having worn the Englibh crown for fourteen 
years, James paid a visit to Edinburgh to sec his Scot¬ 
tish subjects. He had been unable to do so before, on 
account of bis poverty—the result of bis extAvagance; 
but having received a large sum of money from tho 
Dutch, in recompenso for some towns he abandoned to 
them, be started on bis journey in the summer of 1617. 
His chief object in going there was to compel the 
Scottibh preachers to adopt tho doctrines and customs 
of tho Englibh or episcopalian church. Fo^tbis pur¬ 
pose he summoned a pailiament to settle tlio affairs of 
religion, which met in June. On the 13th of that 
mouth, he caused an act to ho brought forward, which 
declared, that whatever the king determined respecting 
the external gor < rnment of the church, should, if the 
archbishopi, hinhops, and a competent number of tho 
clergy approved of it, immediately become law. The , 
bold Scottish people had i^o idea of submitting to this 
ccclcbiastical tyranny; and they raised such au outcry 
against it, that .Tamrs was frightened, and ordered tho 
bill to be quietly withdrawn. Boon after, tho parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved; but James could not persuade 
himself to abandon the subject. On the 10th of July, 
he called a great mooting of the bishops and clergy of 
Scotland at St. Andrew’s, and told them bo was resolved 
that they should adopt tho ceremonies of the English 
church, whether they liked them or not. He said that 
it was his prerogative, as a Christian king, to command 
ohcdionco in such matters, and that ho did not regard 
heir disapprobation. The hisbops begged him to refer 
Iris wishes to the consideration of a general, assembly of 
he whole church, to which he consented, and summoned 
,hat body to meet on the 25ttf of November. He did not 
remain till the assembly met. Following the example 
if the parliament^ it evaded, rather than rejected, bis 
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propositions; but, in the following year, lie obtained a 
‘ favourable vote. 

On bis return to England, James was mncli annoyed 
to 800 the Puritanical strictness with which the Lord's 
Day was observed in many places. It was kept more 
like a Jewish Sabbath than a Christian Sunday. It was 
‘ not a day of rest, thanksgiving, and •cheerfulness, but 
one of silence, humiliation, and gloom. Such was the 
sevority with which tho Puritans observed that hal¬ 
lowed day, that it might have been supposed it was a 
time of grief and mourning, rather tlian one of grati'' 
tude and joy. James wished to cliangc tliis way of 
passing tho Sunday, partly breauso ho thought it was 
wrong, and partly because ho liatcd tho Puiitati*., wiio 
were tho caiibo of it. AccordiDgl}’, ho and fcome of the 
bishops wrote and published a little volume, called I'lic 
Book of SportVt in which they said that running, dan¬ 
cing, archery, May-poles, and other itinuecnt pleasures, 
might and ought to be indulged in after divine seiviee 
on Sundays. This was, perhaps, going to tho other 
extreme: not that such games are wrong in themsclve!i, 
but because they arc likely to lead to more levity and 
boistcrousnoss than is proper on such a day. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, tho famous scholar, boldier, and 
discoverer, had now been a prisoner in the Tower for 
thirteen years. Duiing his captivity, lie had written 
bU History of the Worhly a book full of learning and 
elegance, although necessarily very imperfect, from his 
not yitigpible to obtain all the information he wanted. 
At last he hit on a plan to ohtaiu liis liberty : he wrote 
to the king’s secretary, and told him that, in his 
foimer visit to Guiana, in South America, he had dib- 
covered a gold mine, which be believed to bo incx- 
haubtible, on the banks of tbe great river Orinoco, and 
prayed to bo permitted to go and woik it. James ditl 
not place much faith in this story; but he thought it 
might be true: ho longed*to clutch some of the 
promUed gold; and as Raleigh promibod to give him a 
portion of all that was obtained, and to pay the 
expenses of the expedition himself, the greedy king 
ordered him to bo set at liberty. Many of Raleigh’s 
friends subscribed large sums towards the expedition, 


for there was a great talk and excitement about this 
famous gold mine; and on the 28th of March, 1617, 
the ill-fated scholar set sail with a fleet of fourteen 
vessels. Strangely enough, his own ship was called the 

Destiny! 

At that time tho Spaniards laid claim to tho greatest 
part of America, and were extremely anxious to prevent 
any other nation from having anything to do with it. 
James, who feared and hated war, would not, therefore, 
grant Raleigh permission to go, until ho had promised 
in no way to inteifeic with tho Spanish possessions. 
Ralcigli liad assured the king ho liad no such inten¬ 
tion ; but lie was led into a fleice attack upon tbe 
Spanisli colony of St. Thom.!*!, on tho banks of tho 
liver Oiinoco. A scene of horror followed; the town 
was fired, and the people massacred. Tho great gold 
mine was not to be found; tho di^^appointed eailors 
mutinied, and n turned, in disgrace and mortification, 
to England. 

In tho meantime, the Spanish ambassador had com¬ 
plained to James of the vioUnco committed by Raleigh: 
and when Sir Walter reached England ho was imme¬ 
diately arrested, and bcnt back to his old piLson, tho 
Tower. The Spanish court demanded that lie bliould 
bu punished; and James, fearful of a war, promibed 
that tho dating advcntuicr should bo put to death. 
l[o might have been tried for disobeying tho king's 
ordcis in attacking the Spanish colony; but James 
cliobo rather to have the old sentence, which had been 
hanging over Rah igh's head for so many years, put 
into execution. This was ungenerous and cruel, if not 
triutly unlawful; but James bad no noble, manly 
feelings. Sir Walter was beheaded on Tower Hill, on 
tho 2yth of October, 1618. ZIo died with a calm 
rcbignatioD almost heroic. Having spoken au eloquent 
prayer, he raised tho axe, and, feeling its edge, said 
with a smile—“This is bharp medicine, but it will 
cure all diseases.” When ho had laid his neck across 
the block, the executioner hcbitatcd. **What dost 
thou fcarV” exclaimed tho victim; “strike, man!” 
Tho ti\c fell; and the accomplished Raleigh perished in 
hib bixty-bcvcnth year. 
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CHAPTER LXVIir. 


COKCLITSIOX OP THE BEIGN OF JA^ES THE FIRST,— A D. 1618—1025, 



HE year after Sir Walter Rileigh’s cxccu- 
tion, James lost bis wife. Queen Anno, 
who died on the 2iid of Mareb, 1619, 
She was not a veiy impoitant pcisonago; 
very fond of dancing and finery; but not 
remarkable either for virtuous or vieos* 

About this time Jamc*^ got diagged into a war 
against bis will, tbougb be managed it in a petty and 
contemptible matincr. Tho people of Bohemia were 
governed by the emperors of Geimauy; but a religious 
insurrection having arisen in tho founcr rountiy, its 
inhabitants cast off the yoke of tlio empcroiSj and 
offered tho crown to tho Elector Palatine, Eredeuck V., 
who bad marii^^d James’b daughter, Ehzibeth, That 
princo immediattdy accepted it, and led an aimy into 
Bohemia to protect tho Pioiestaut caiiso from tho 


Hou'tO of Austria, as tho family of tlio emperor was 
called. The people of England applauded his conduct; 
and Frederick naturally looked to Ill's fathcr-m-law 
for assUtance, A Cij for war ran through tho country; 
and thia ciy becamo quite furious when it was known 
in England that the cmpoior had, on tho Sth of 
November, 1620, defeated hVedcnck at tho gicat 
battle of Prague, and then fallen upon and ecued I us 
hereditary domiTiiom>i James, who did not like to sfc 
his daughter and her husband ruined, s<.ut a little 
army of 4,000 men; but it was too small to be of much 


service. 

Before James could do anything more for his son-m* 
law, be was compelled to summon a parliament to 
grant him a supply of money, though be dreaded 
taking this step almost as much as a war. It met on 
the 30th of January, 1621, and tho Commons readily 
voted him a supply; but they compldined of the 
abuses of the government, and of the oppression of tho 
people. Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis Mitchell 
were severely punished for making an extortionato use 
of a monopoly in their possession. Several diatin* 
guished men, amongst whom were a judge and a 
bishop, were impeachod for taking bribes to pervert 
justice; and dishonesty seems to havo been the general 
vice of public mon. It was in this session that tho 
profound^ philosopher. Lord Bacon, was accused of, and 
condemned for, accepting bribes in bis ofiSce of ehanooU 
lor, as ^ready related. As the Commons poBitiyely 
refused to grant any more money, but insisted, instead, 
on proceeding with their retormation of abdse% James 

8 a * 


prorogued Uiem till the month of November in tbs 
same year. To pacify the nation, ho thon issued a 
proclamaiion abolish log thiity-six of tho monopoUee i 
ho thought by this means to gain tho good'Will of the 
('ommons^ but his tyianny and obstinacy had irritated 
tliem too deeply for that. At tho very time, also, that 
ho na^'i trying to coociliato hh parliament, ho com-^ 
mitted two nobles and sovcral gentlemen to prison with' 
out any trial, merely for tho olTenco of differing with 
him in opinion. 

On the 4th of Novomher the parliament met again, 
and went to work directly on tho question of grievanoos. 
The Comtnoob wioto out a strong remonstrance, which 
they intended to send to the King ; but ho heaid what 
they were about, and sent a sharp loiter, commanding 
ihim not to meddle with anything coneirning hia 
government, which, ho said, wag a subject far above 
tluii undctbianding* He added, that he should do as 
he pleased about imprisoning any man whose bold lan^ 
guage in parliament offended him. To this insult iog 
letter, they lepliod, on the 7tli of December, that they 
could not umlei stand how his honour and ^feiy, apd 
the btdte of Li's kingdom, could bo matters unfit for 
their coiiMclnation m paiilament, uud that an UU' 
doubted libeity of fiic ‘^ptech was an jnheiit&nco which 
they hid icccntd fioni their anccstois. dames, who 
Ull^i at NcwmaiK(.t, then wiote another letter to tho 
Commons, dated tho 14Ui of December, in which he 
rcpcakd his foimcr aigumenU; and ended by saying, 
that ho could not allow them to cUIm ircedom of speech 
as a light inhnitcd by their anccbiore, as their piivU 
legcg weie deiived fiom the giaco and pcrmiMion of 
him&elt, and Ibc kings who had reigned befoit him. 

Tliii> was litcially ^ying that the liberty of the 
nation dcpcmlctl v\holly upon tho whims of the king; 
and such an aiiogant and absurd asbcition put the 
Commons into a downuglit fuiy. After a vehement 
debate, ou tho Ifilh of December, they entered a pro¬ 
testation on the journals—asserting their right to free¬ 
dom of speech, and their unbounded authority to give 
the king their advice when they thought proper to do 
so. In it they dcclaied, ^ that tho liberties, frauehiaeB, 
privileges, and jurisdictions of parliament are the 
ancient and undoubted bir^Hght and mheri^ance of 
the subjeota of England 1’* When James heard of this, 
he was iii a fury too i he had no idea about liberty 
being the birthright of hie people; and, hurrying up to 
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London, bo summonod his councit for the 30th of I)c- 
I combtr- 'When it mel, lio ordered the journals of tho 
House of fomnjond to bo brought to him, and loro out 
tho protcfitation with his own hand. On the 4th of 
January, 1622, he prorogued tho parliament, which, two 
days after, he di'Mtlvcd. Shortly afterwards*, ho sent 
*fivo inoie of tho most di'^tiiigiiislied |TinnlKirt of the 
Commons to prUon, for their fieodoui of hpreclK This 
tyranny began that great shogglo Ijetwceu the king 
and parliament which, in the next reign, plunged the 
nation into a civil war, aud led to a violent death upon 
the RcatTo1d« 

While .lame'* was tiuis at enmity with h\^ parliament, 
of con r&fe* lio could not obtain money to assifat liH son- 
in-law (the Pahtine) to iccover hw domiinons. lie 
tried wliat bo could do by negotiations, and etnt to 
many amha''Nadrn'* to the ttiipcror, that ho b(came quite 
a lauglinig-stoek; but mattois remained just as tluy 
were, and tlic Palatine was still a fugitive* Jndcetl, 
James's position \wis a dillicult (me* He had hmg been 
in treaty with Spain for his tldest bon rhiirh s to marry 
the daiighb r of tho king of that country; ho was very 
an^iiouH 11M this match should take place; but the 
King of Spain was in do e alliance with the Emperor 
of Oermany, and he cuuld not be fikuds with one, if 
ho inado war on the other. The Spaunsh princehi* was, 
of course, a <\illujlic, bkc tho ust of her nation, and 
that made tho propopcd inatcb very much dklikid in 
Knj^land, ^horo the people, wlio lemeinliorcd what their 
father^ had told them cd tht' fearful huiniiigs and per- 
Becutions in tjueen l^IaryV lime, feared und hated tvciy 
ono conneettd with the cliurcli of Rome, Tbi^ added 
to the great impopulaiily of James; fur, to pkase the 
Spanidi coiiit, be rekabed nil tho English Catholics 
who were in prison on aecoiint of tliciv religion. It 
wa:a only an act of justice; but people did nut 4hink 
it fco in tbo^e times; and they buspected that the Ling 
wished to bring back popciy to the country* 

The Duke of Ihickingham, who was an great a 
favourite with Piiiicu Chalk's as ho was with tho king, 
penaiaded him to uiitleiUkc a journey in disguite to 
Spain, where ho might bco hi:* iutmded biide, the 
Spanish Infanta. Ho told Charles that piiuce^i wero 
generally very unhappy in their marriages, hecaubo they 
wore contracted to strangers for whom they had no 
£«ympatby» and whom they had never even fieen bi fore. 
The Infanta, ho said, could not but think of horaalf as 
a state sacrifice; but if he paid her a secret visit, the 
romance of the affair would attract her affeetion; and 
tbe marriage) in&lead of being an affair of state only, 
would also be an union dictatod by mutual lov& Cbarlea 
was .delighted, and begged* bis father’s permission for 
Buokiogbam and him to undertake tbe journey. James 
gaye a reluctant consent; for he thought the plan a. 


dangerous one, as indeed it was, as ke bad no surety 
that the Spaniards would not detain Prince Charles a 
prisoner, and not release him until all their demands 
were granted. James afterwards regretted that be had 
given his consent, and calling Sir Francis CoUingtoQ, 
the prince’s secretary, before him, he asked him what 
ho thought of tho journey. Cottington answered, that 
it was unwise and unsafe. There 1” cried the king, 

1 told you so—I told you so before; I shall bo un¬ 
done, and lose baby Charles”—that being the epithet 
he applied to the prince; while bo called Bockingliatn 
Sleenie. 

But, in spite ef James’s repentance. Prince Charles 
and Buckingham got their way: on tbe 17th of Fob- 
ruaiy, 1(}23, they took leave of his majesty; and, on 
the 18th, stiirtcd on their journey to the court of Spain. 
Having disguised themselves .os private gentlemen, and 
taken two allrndauts only, tho prince assumed the name 
nf Jolrn Smith, and the marquis that of Thomas Smith. 
In passing through France, they obtained admission to 
a couit ball at Paris, and there Charles beheld the 
beautiful PiincbsR Henrietta Marin. Tho impression 
of her grace, cliccrlnlness, and fascination sank deep 
iuto his mind, and it is not improbable that be pursued 
his journey to sco his Spanish mistress with a pre¬ 
occupied luart. 

Prince Charles and BucRingnam were but poor actors; 
and their lank was discovered directly they arrived at 
tlic Spanish court. Thera the prince was treated with 
tho greatest hospitality; tho Spanish king loading him 
with prese nt'<, and giving him a golden key which un- 
lockccl all hi. apartmcntii. Buckingham, however, con¬ 
ducted himself in such a manner as to cause general 
offcnco uud disgust. During their stay at Madrid, tbe 
mairiago articles were arranged; and to those made 
public, secret ones were attached, in which toleration to 
tho professors of the Catholic religion was promised. 
While these articles wero under discussion, the pope, 
Gregory XV., wrote to Prince Charles, expressing a 
hope that, as ho was about to marry a Catholic lady, he 
would return to tiio religion of bis ancestors. Charles, 
in Lis reply, is reported to have held out an intimation 
that the pontiff’s hope would be realised. However . 
this might be, Gregory granted a dispensation for the 
marriage; but be died before it was delivered; and the 
nuncio at bludrid, to whom it bad been sen^ refused to 
part with it till it was ratified by tbe fresh pope. 
Urban VIII.; who delayed doing lo^in tba hope that the, 
conversion of Charles might be first effected. The 
prince and Buckingham left Madrid before tbe dispen¬ 
sation was renewed; tbe latter, on account of bis treat¬ 
ment there—treatment entirely the molt of bis own 
behaviour—resolved that tbe iMxiiage sbceld not take 
He bad aoqoiied an^b «a aaoendeocy oeab 







OharlM, that the ^rinoe agreed to break off the SjMBiab 
aUtaooe; and it ia sot ualikely that a remeubraace of 
the lovely Henrietta Maria bad eome ioduenee in 
oaueing him thus to commit a breach of foith. The 
prince and Buokinghom returned to England on the 
5th of October; and from that time the former Bought 
meaUB for effecting bU purpose. The question of the 
palatine led to a rupture. James considered tho resti¬ 
tution of that territory to bis son-in-law a necessary 
consequence of the Spanish alliance; but ho was willing 
to leave that restitution to bo effected by future 
arrangementfl. When Buckingham returned from 
Madrid} however} he induced the king to demand from 
Philip of Spain ample security for its immediate and 
complete accomplishment. . Philip gave the Earl of 
Bristol, then ambassador from England at Madrid, a 
written undertaking to procure llio nstitution of 
Frederick’s dominions by persuasion j and if that failed, 
to use other means. This was not considered siifllciont; 
and Philip then broke off tho marriage; ordered tho 
Infanta to drop tho title of Princess of Wales, which she 
bad home since Gregory had granted the dispensation, 
and to cease the study of the English language. lie 
then began to prepare for wa>*. disappointed of the 
sum of money the Spaniaids were to pay as the dowry 
of the princess, and in danger of war with so powerful a 
nation. King James was compelled once moio to 
summon a parliament to assist liim. 

When it assembled on tbo 19tb of'February, 1624, 
James addressed the membets in a very diffcicnt style 
to that which ho had used towards, them before, lie 
said lio remembered and regretted tho former misunder¬ 
standings that had occurred; and tliat ho earnestly 
desired to do bis duty, and show tho love ho boro to his 
people. He declared that ho never had an idea of 
favouring the Catholics; and that ho wished, above 
all things, to exalt tho Protestant religion. The king, 
in bis speech, and Buckingham subsequently, gave a 
deceitful account of the quarrel with Spain, in which 
all the blame was thrown on the king of that country. 
Prince Charles stood by, and confirmed all the duke’s 
impudent untruths; having been induced, by his to- 
presentations, the delay in the issue of the papal 
dispensation, and some other causes, to believe in tho 
insincerity of the Spanish king. In the end, James 
asked for an enormous sum to commence a war with 
Spain, and the Cbmmons voted him £300,000—about 
half whdt he desired. James, in reality, only wanted 
the money; be did not wish to go to war: he dreaded 
the very name; and there was no war with Spain so 
long as be lived. Indeed, the Spaniards so despised bis 
eowardtee, that they laughed at the idea of his wiaUng 
war upon theta. Having voted the king a supply of 
money; the Commone present^ a petition, begging 


him to put into strict execution all the seveia JaW 
against the Catholics. James was displeased t but l^a 
said bo would do so, and declared with an oath, thath* 
had never intended to grant the smallest indulgence to 
the Catholics. This was a deliberate perjury; for he hkd 
certainly promised the King of Spain that ho would 
givD a liberal toleration to all Catholics in England*' 
—After a fresh declaration against monopolies, and tito 
impeachment and disgrace of tho Earl of Middlesex, 
Lord Treasurer of England, for receiving bribe!), the 
parliament was prorogued on tbo 29th of !May, and 
did not moot again during James’s life. 

Tliough the Spaniards ridiculed tbo timid King 
James, they bad not forgotten that Englishmeto could 
fight, and they wero by no means anxious for war. 
There wero two umbahsadors' from Madrid then at the 
Englibli court—the Man]uis Ynoiosa and Don Carlos 
Colonna. They were unable, thiough tho artifices of 
Biickiugbam, to obtain a priv.ate interview with James; 
and Vnoiosa slipped a noto into his hand, and gavo him 
a sign to read it by himself. It declurod that the king 
was no bettor than a prisoner; that the chief power of 
tho slate was usurped hy Buckingham; and firged upon 
him the necessity of cutting off so dangerous a subject. 
Frw a time James seenu d angry with tho duke; but the 
favourite soon coTilrivctl to make his peace, though ho 
never entirely recovered the old kiug’s favour. 

While preparations were being made for a war with 
.Spain, it was prop)ised to (he Fi-ench king, Louis XIll., 
that Fiincc Chuilt s should many his sister, tho attrac¬ 
tive Henrietto liriuiu—tho lady wlioso winning looks 
had induced Charics to act so badly to the .Spanish 
piiuccss. Tho Fisneh were voiy willing to enter into 
un alliance with England, and tho negotiations wero 
soon concluded. Thu only clifilculty consisted in tlie 
fact lliat tho lady was a Catholic; and the people were 
much opposed to their future kiug marrying a princess 
of that tailh. The French iusisted, not only that she 
should ho allowed freely to follow her own religion, but 
that English Catholics should bo permitted perfect 
liberty of worship so long aa they remained true and 
faithful subjects. Both the king and his son had 
solemnly sworn tliat they would not tolerate popery in 
England; hut they assented to this condition, and nlM 
to the insertion of an articlo in tho treaty, providing that 
the pricooss should Iiaro charge of the education (ff 
her children till they were ten years old—condition 
which formed one of the articles in tho marriago treaty 
with Spain. This would have caused a violent outcry 
from the Puritans if it had been known; but these 
promises to the French wer^ secret ones. 

King James did not live to see the completion of 
this marrlags. His health had been long feeble, and 
was rendsted sUU mote so by gluttonetis eating and 
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drinking, wbich brought on eoTora attacks of gout. On 
€ rcttirniug ono day from a hunting match, to his seat at 
Theobald, ho was boised with a tertian ague. His pliy* 
bicians were summoned, and encouraged him with hopes 
of a speedy recovery; but ho himself feared that death 
was at hand. JIo was right, for his last hour was rapidly 
* approaching. As his regular medical,attendants wore 
unable to arrest tho progress of the disui'dcr, ho took 
some quack medicine given to him by the mother of 
the Duke of IJuckinghain. It was not likely that, wlicrc 
regularly educated medical men lia<l failed, mere pre¬ 
tenders should succeed ; and, as might be expected, tho 
king got rapidly worse. JIo died, after fourteen dnysi’ 
illness, on >Siinday, the 27th of Marclj, 1G2.>. Ho was 
in his fifty-ninth year, aud had been king of Kcotlaiid 
from bis infancy. I Its reign over Kngland had lasted 
for twenty-two j’carB and some days, 

James's character was as unkingfy and undignified 
as his personal appearance: tho Utter he could not 
alter; for the former, the courtieis by whom he was 
surrounded iu early year»,wcio greatly responsible. Ho 
had received an exerllcnt iducatioii, and was a good 
scholar; ITiit his cvlreme pcdantiy Irtcjiiently made him 
ridiculous: still, he occasionally showed much shicwd- 


ncsE and talent His character was*tainted with in<* 
sincerity; he sometimes oven committed perjuiy; ahd 
he frequently resorted to Macbiavelian tricke, which be* 
called kingcraft. Like others who resort to deceit, he 
was frequently deceived himself. Though not generally 
cruel, and certainly of a much milder temper than 
Elizabeth, ho did some cruel things. Ae Henry IV. 
liad tho infamy of being the first English king who 
s.'inctionud the atrocityjof burning people to death for 
their errors iu religion, so James was the bust who did 
so. Ho was drspotic in his notions, and would have 
been a tyrant, had ho darc-d. His ideas of tho authority 
of a king were so arrogant, that they would have been 
lidieuloiis if free from blasphemy. Wise monarehs, who 
havo wished to exercise despotic power, have generally 
tiicd to persiiadu tho people that they were free; but 
James made snob a foolish parade of bis authority, that 
he roused the parliament, and, very much against his 
own wishes, actually forwarded tho cause of liberty, 
fhx children were the issue of his marriage with Anne 
of Denmark; hut only two survived him—his son, 
Charles, wlio succeeded him, and his daughter Elizabeth, 
the wife of the ruined i’alatinc Frederick. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

Tin iirinx ot 'jnn I'm?!.— ad. 1023—1(>28. 


AMJvS dkil on a Sunday; aud on the follow- 
V\ iiig Alonday, the 28th of JIarcli, his hon 
^ Charlib was proclaimed King of luigland, 
though he was not crowntd until the Fob- 
ruary of the luxt year. He was a handsome 
man, of dignified aud biriuus maiuurs, and fivo-und- 
twenty years of age. Hib reign began gloomily enough, 
for the plague broke out in London a tow days aftir his 
proclamation; but tho people had great expectations of 
tho abilities and good intentions of their new sovereign. 

On tho Ist of May, Charles was married, by proxy, to 
tho French princess, Henrietta Maria, The Duke of 
Jluckingbam, who was now a greater favourite than 
ever, went over to Paris, and brought the lady iiomc. 
She arrived iu England in the month of June, and 
Carles hobteued to Dover to meet her. Being witty, 
graceful, and.interesting in her appearance, the poopla 
were at first delighted with her; but slio was aeeom- 
panj^ by a train of thirty Catholio priests, and that 
circambtance soon turned tho joy of the nation 
suspicion and dislike. Charles allowed the mass to bo 


otiebralcd privalrly in tho queen’u chamber at White¬ 
hall : hut tlic priebta were not batibfied with that: they 
wanted a largo and handsome chapel built for them; 
anil, in a very short time, proved themselves to be med¬ 
dling, troublesome people. 

Cliailcs buinmoued a parliament to meet on the ?th 
of Slay, for ho was greatly in want of money to pay his 
debts, and carry on the war with Spain. It did not, 
however, assemble till the 16th of June. The members 
of tho House of Commons were loyally disposed; but 
they were careful of the people’s money, and they 
dcbircd to curb tho pretcusiona and power of their kings, 
which had lately gone beyond all limits. Besides thii^ 
they were jealous of the great influence of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and they resolved not to make tbe king 
independent of them by granting ioo much money at • 
time; therefore they Voted him a most insignificant 
sum—only £110,000—^and the duties called tonnage 
and poundage for one year only, instead of during hie 
Itfe^ as had been usual fqr a very long period. There 
were many Puritans in this parliament, and tlmir 
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thottgifat Cbsrlai «as too lenient towardt the Oitfaoliot. 
The eight of the queen*e prieata eboot the palace ftUed 
* them with fears, lest popeiy should be brought back to 
England: they even doubted Charles’s einoerity in the 
Protestant cause, and presented a petition to him, im¬ 
ploring that all the severe laws against the Catholics 
might he put into execution. Charles was in a difficult 
position. He bad promised the French court, on his 
marriage, that the Catholics should be allowed to follow 
their religion in peace; but he was now obligt^d to 
promise the Commons that he would put into practioo 
all the cruel laws which existed against those who still 
clung to the ancient faith. A coldness soon arose be¬ 
tween Charles and bis parliament, caused by the in¬ 
adequacy of the supplies, and the Catholic question. 
It was increased by Dr. Montague, one of his chaplains. 
The doctor bad published a book, suspected of leaning 
towards the doctrines anil customs of the Roman church, 
and tbo Commons directed him to be taken luto custody, 
and commanded him to appear at the hat of their 
house, to answer for what he had wiitten. Chailes had 
very high notions about (ho dignity of a king; his 
flatterers told him Uiat a king was something more than 
buroan-.-a being second only to the Deity himself; and 
Chat les was vain and fuoUsh enough to believe them. 
Accordingly, he was angry with the Commons and said 
that it was for him, and not them, to reprove his chap¬ 
lain, if it should be iiooe>-«i.try. They replied, they iiad 
a light to punish dangeions opinions in any sirvaiit of 
the coiiit; and they would not set the chaplain at 
liberty until be had given heavy bail for bis reappear¬ 
ance, whenevei thiy choso to question Inna further. 
At this time the plague, which bad lately broken out in 
London, becamo so alairoing, that it was found neces- 
sBiy to adjourn tho pailiamont on the 11th of .Tiily; 
to reassemble on the Ist of August, at the ancient city 
of Oxford. 

Before tbo parliament reassembled, a Utile episode 
occurred, which has been much misrepresented by 
Charles’s enemies. When James deserted the Spanish 
alliance, he promised to supply Louis XIII., who was 
entirely destitute of a naval force, with eight armed 
veiseU, to bo employed, according to the French 
negotiators, against the Genoese. Charles carried out 
this promise by sending over eight ships to Dieppe as 
soon as his marriage was eoncluded. When the vessels 
arrived at that port, the officers and seamen learnt that 
they were to be employed against the Huguenots at 
Bochelle. They refused to fight against their brethren 
la the &ith; and Pennington, the oommander, brought 
tb» wholo fleet back to the Downs. Buckingham, the 
Lord High Admiral, immediately ordered them to sail 
to Dieppe; and a ramout was spread that Louis 
hod oooduded a peace with the Huguenots. On reach¬ 


ing Dieppe, the s^lors found they bad been daeelved; 

and although only one commander, Sir Ferdinand^ * 

Gorge, succeeded in bringing off bis ship-—the IVMndl 

getting possession of the others—all the erews^ except 

one gunner, left their vessels, and got home as soon as 

they could. Some writers say these vessels wereeent to 

France in consequence of a secret treaty between Charles * 

and Louis, in which the former undertook to assist the 

latter to put down the Huguenots. The trsnuetioa, 

however, originated in the promise of James; which wo 

do not believe he would have made, if ho had mter- 

tained any idea that tho veisels were to have been sent 

aiminst Rochclic: nor do we think Charles would have 
® • 

canied out the promise, had be been aware of their 
destination. Buckingham was decidedly wrong in 
sending the vessels back; but for that act he alone 
appears to havo been responsible. 

The parhamtut mot at Oxford in a bad temper. 
Both the people and foimer parliaments had been ’ 
anxious for that war in which Charles was now 
engaged; but when be explained tho allsancos into 
which he had* entered, detailed the measures that were 
to be takeu for the recovery of the palatinate, and asked 
tho Commons for more money to enable him to carry 
on tho war, they told him they hardly knew who they 
Weio at war with. Though piessed very much, they 
would not giant any moio money, or alter tho vote 
which gave Cliailes the duties of tonnage and poimiiage 
for a single ye.ii only. They weie leMjlvcd to have a 
reform of giuv.inee'.} to lu%e the laws put in fores 
ngunst the pajii^tH; and to inquire into the conduct of 
llie Duke ot Buckingham, who was stveitly censitrod 
for ‘.ending the vessels back to Rochelle. After the 
Commons had sat for nine days, Charles sent them a 
rude and haughty message, threatening a dissolution 
unless they voted him further supplies at once. The 
Common*, were no longer such obedient servants of the 
crown as they were in the time of Henry VIII.: since 
his death they had been gradually becoming bolder and 
moio powerful. The talented and crafty Elizabeth was 
compelled several times to submit to their demands, 
and Chailcs’s conduct only made them less inclined to 
serve him. They drew up a spirited but loyal answer} 
but before they had time to present it, the king 
suddenly summoned them before him on the 12th of 
August, and abiuptly announced their dissolution. 

Charles soon found that to dissolve the parliament 
was not the way to fill his empty pockete; but be 
fancied that he should obtain immense wealth by 
.ttacking and capturing the rich treastlre-shipa of 
Spain. Accordingly, he adapted several very illegal 
and tyrannous means of colteoting money, to eimUe 
him to fit out a fleet Amongst othet ways, he com¬ 
pelled hU nobles, gentry, and otoigy to'lend bim laigo 
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BiiiDSt whether thoj wished to do so or not^ which pro- 

• cured him as much dislike as assistance. However, ho 
got money cnoujrh by these improper ways to collect a 
iloet of eighty vessels, and to put an army of 10,000 
men on hoard of them. Both fleet and army were 
placod under tho command of Sir Jildward C'ccil 

• (Viscount Wimhleton)—a gentleiiiiin who knew 

nothing about sea affairs, and who was therefore 
despised by the sailors. The irxpcdition was extremely 
unfortunate. It sailed on the dth of Oetohe-r ; and was 
first overtaken by a storm in tho Jhty of Biscay, and 
mncli injured: Ihea the jncoinpoleiit eomnianiler 
permitted many rich Spanish sltips W escape him; and, 
after having done nothing more than fake n paltiy fort 
near Cadiz, tho plague broke out among the sailors: a 
great number of tlio men perished; .and Sir Kdward hd 
bis dishonoured fleet and army bomc! again, tSo annoyed 
were the English people at this disgraccfid affair, that 

• they hooted him tlirough the streets of Plyinuuih, 
where ho arrived ou the 8lh of Deceinher, 

Charles hud made liim^clf almost a beggar to pro¬ 
vide this fleet .ngaiiist Spain; and its.utter lailiii'c 
reduced liim to such distress, that he acttuilly sent 
Buckingham to Holland to raise money on his plate 
and crown jewvis; Imt (he cash he got hy this pru- 
ccoding—^P3U(),()00—did not last liiin long ; and lie was 
compeUuil, against his will, to call another parlijiment. 
ilefore doing so, he endeavoured to win the favour of 
that body by issuing au order, that all CuthaUcs should 
he disarmed, although there was no fear of any insur¬ 
rection or disturbance among them; and, at the same 
time, be enforced tlie laws indicting harassing and op¬ 
pressive fines upon tlicm. 

The new parliament met on the 6 th of February, 
1626; but it was Just as resolved upon a redress of 
grievances as the old one. Tho Cotnuions, also, were 
irritated by the absence of several popular members of 
former parliaments, through an act of tho king's. 
Sheriffs were not allowed to be elected to sit in parlia¬ 
ment ; 80 when a list of those officers for the year to 
come was presented to Charles, ho struck out seven 
names, and filled up the places with tho names of seven 
of the most talented, patriotic men who had sat iu tho 
late parliament, whom he compelled to accept the 
office, and thus kept them out of tho now one. This 
iojudicioua exercise of bis prerogative disgusted the 
country, and did the king more barm than good. 

The Commons immediately appointed a committee 
^ to draw up a list of grievances, and very justly resolved 
to make tHe supplies tliey would vote depend upon 
Vtbe redress they obtained. Tbe committee named 
■' sixteen grievances, wbicb were considered fatal to the 
.liberties of EngUsbmen; and all those evils, they said, 
irero caused by that ** great delimiuent," the Buka of 
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Buckingham. Charles expected tbat*they intended to 
impeach his favourite; and he sent word to the Com¬ 
mons that bo would not allow them to question tbe 
conduct of any of bis servants; adding an implied 
throat in tho words, **I wish you would basteo my 
supply, or else it will be worse for yourselves.” This 
roused the spirit of the Commons: they replied, that 
it was “ tiic auciont, constant, and undoubted right and 
iisago of parliaments to question and complain of aH 
pcTsuns found dangerous to the commonwealth, in 
Ekbusttig the power and trust committed to them by tho 
sovereign and they proceeded more vehemently than 
before ugaiust the duke. 

Buckingham was first impeached, in tho House of 
Lords, by the Earl of Bristol; and shortly afterwiirds, 
on the 22ud of April, by a committee of tho House of 
(.'oinmous. They accused him of having grasped many 
of tho liighcat ofiieos of tho state, and of having pur¬ 
chased two of tlirui—those of tho Lord High Admiral,, 
and Warden of tho Cinque Ports; of culpably negleot- 
ing to guard tho seas, so that many merchant ships 
had, in consequence, fallen. into the hands of the 
oiicinics of England; of having extorted £10,000 from 
the East India Company; of putting an English fleet 
into tlio hands of tbe French king, to fight against the 
I'rutcstants of Ilochclle; of sclliug hononrablo silua- 
lions; and of other serious offences. The duke treated 
those accusations with contempt; and tho king was so 
iiuicnscd, that, on the Ist of May, he caused Sir John 
Eliot and Sir l^iullcy Bigges (two of the members who 
had impeached Buckingham) to bo arrested and sent 
to tho Tower. Tho Commons resented this infringe¬ 
ment of their Hbertios with so much spirit, that, in a 
few days, (.!harlos was compelled to release the gentle¬ 
men bo had so unlawfully imprisoned. 

So contemptuously did the king treat his parlia¬ 
ment, that even while the two impeachments were 
proceeding against Buckingham, lie exerted his influ- 
eiieo to secure, on the death of the Buko of Suffolk, 
the election of his favourite os chancellor of tho uni¬ 
versity of Cainhritlgc—^an office to which he was elected 
on tho let of June, by the members of that university. 
A week afterwiirds tho duke commenced his defence in 
the House of Lords; but Charles, who feared for tbo 
result, wished to obtain tho supply of money be 
required, and then dissolve the parliament, tq prevent 
any fbrtlier proceeding against bis friend. In conse¬ 
quence of this, be sent a message to the Coqttaon^ 
saying, that if they did not grant him a subsidj 
without any delay or ebndition^ it would foroe bim to 
take other measures. This threat did. not imjMovetlw 
temper of that body: they determined that they wonl^ 
not vote any money unless Btt^inghafli was dismissed^,: 
and tfae abusei of tbe state xelnined ; and they drew' 19 ' 
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* deelsiatlon to *that effect, wWoh they intended to was brought to trial before tbo Kiog^ Bench, «ii4 t|i« 
present to the king. Before It was finished, they were whole nation awaited the result with a feverish 
summoned to meet their sovereign in the House of But Charles did not permit the trial to proceed wiftoi* 
liords} for that obstinate man had made up his mind an attempt to gain a decision in his own favour. Earl^* 
to pronounce a dissolution. Many of his nobles, in 1627, he caused the chief justice, Sir Raodolpft 
fearing that such arbitrary conduct would provoke Carew, to be deprived of bis oifice, and appointed Sir 
serious results, begged him for a short delay. «No,” Nicholas Hyde in his place, because the latter was ' 
said Charles, « not for a minute j” and tlms, on tho ready to become a snpple tool of royalty, and an instru- 
16th of Juno, 1626, his second parliament was dis- ment of inju'^tiee. Even then the judges would not 
solved. It had not voted him a sixpence; and he w.as proceed further against tho patriots than by refusing 
now poorer and more perplexed than ever. bail, and, on tho 28th of November, remanding them 

It was necessary for Charles to obtain money hy to prison, 
some means; and ho adopted the most arbitrary and Many of the bishops and clergy wero extremely active 
tyrannous methods. Ho issued a warrant, of bis own in supporting tboso proceedings of the king, by which 
authority, for levying jluties on all imports imil ex- he endeavoured to assert liis prerogative as paramount 
poits; ho wrung largo sums, by way of lines, from the over the law. This never was so by the terms of the 
Catholics; ho extorted loans from his iiobba and Knglidi constitution; though several of Charles's prc» 
merchants; and insisted that tho eitixens of London dteepsoia had made it so, and the parliaments had sano- 
should lend him £120,000. llcsides tin*', all seaport, tioned tho innovation. William Laud (who, though 
towns were eommanded to supply ships for tho protfc- the son of a clothier, had, by his talents and acqulrc- 
tion of tho English shores, and the lordd-lieutc nants of ments, risen to tho epiveopal bench) was employed by 
counties to collect troops to put down insurrection at the king to draw up a M*t of instructions to tho clergy, 
home, or meet invasion from abroad. ),y they wero directed to preach thatlis autbo* 

This was irritating and tyrannical enough; but it rity was from God; and that tho duty of bis subjects 
soon became worse. News arrived in ICngland, that wat, to yield a pasMVO obedience to all his commands, 
his undo and Protestant ally, the King of Deuiniuk, ^nd pay their money freely whenever he required it. 
bad been totally defeated, on the 27th of August, hy 'Pwo clergymen in particular (Dr. Mninwaring and 
the troops of tho emperor; and that the affairs of his Robert Sibllmrp) made thom>-clve8 conspicuous hy tho 
brother-in-law, the Palatine, .and even tho Protestant p^tremo lengths V which they went in support of tho 
cause in Europe, seemed desperate. Cliarlos was bound fioetrine of pas&ivo oliedience. Tho first declared that 
to assist his allies; and ho urged folwanl tho work of the king was not bound to observe the laws of tho 
illegal extortion in England witli inerra'sed vigour, realm ; that the parliament was only an inferior sort of 
His council, on tho 7tli of October, issued a proolama- council; that tlie king had a right to impose what taxes 
tioD, announcing that tlrero was no time to call a par- |,o pleased on his poopio;* and that if they refused to 
liament, and that the nation, must coubcnt to a uni- p ^y jjjojipy for his iwe in this world, they would cor- 
versal loan, to which every persop should pay accord- tainly bo piiuishetl for it in tho next. Tho second con¬ 
ing as he was rated in tho lost subsidy. Many persons tended, that even if the priiicc should command a thing 
refused to lend money or pay any tax that liad not contrary to the laws of God or of nature, still tho 
been properly voted to tho king by tho parliament, subjects were hound to submit to tho punishment, only 
They were, in consequence, harassed by commissionent, praying sccrotly that heaven, might turn him from the 
who compelled them, upon their oaths, to answer tho error of bis ways, but offering no resistance or railing— 
most inquisitorial questions. ^Those who still refused nothing but a passive ohcdicnco.—Hibthorp wished to 
were sent to prison and amongst them were Sir publish this sermon; but tho Archbishop of Canter- 
Thomas Wentworth, Sir John Eliot, and Mr, John bury, Dr. Abbott, refused to grant tbo necessary license. 
Hampden, who all of them became afterwards famous ^ 1,^3 he was deprived of his office, which was put 

for their talents and patriotism; though the fir^t, commission. I.aud was one of the commusionen, 
when be found that something more than redress of ^ they grunted tbo required license, 

grievances was wanted, joined the friends of the king. Although Charles was exceedingly poor->«ngaged 

Some of these gentlemen had the spirit to demand a powerful enemy in a war which he had no 

their liberty, as due to them* by the taws of their i^^eans of carrying on, and on the worst teAns wHb bis 
country. No reason had been given for their confine- peopi(j_yet at this very tluje he actually permitted 
ttient, except the command of the king; and it was Duke of Buckingham to engage him in a war with 
justly said, that no EogUsbinaa could ba lawfully im- prance 1 The seotei cauae of thia war was very dia- 
priMM in aueb a jnannWt Tbia.iiQpet(ut 4 iiasaon gnecAiL BuoktUghaa, when in France^ had dared to 
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laake diabonourable profesBionB of Ioto to the queen o 
that country, at which, it was said, she was not so dis¬ 
pleased as sho ought to hare bees. The affair was 
observed by the Frenoh king} and when Buckingham 
announced his intention of again visiting Paris, that 
monarch fortodo him to do so. In a ftt of passion, the 
duke declared, *Hhat ho would see tlip queen, in spite 
of all the power of Franco*,” and from that moment 
be exerted himself to cause a quarrel between the two 
nations. 

At that time Soubize, the brother of tlio Duke dc 
Kohan (both Icadeisof tlio Huguenotb), was in London, 
soliciting t'harlea to become the protector of that per¬ 
secuted and di<<tiCB»c<l class of the Frruch people; and 
Buckingham indueod the king to give them some effec¬ 
tive aid. This Charles was further prompted to do by 
intelligence he icc«ived itom the Venetian amhasbador, 
that at tho instigation of the pope, a treaty between 
France and Spain had been sigiu d at Pdri<>, on tho 
10th of April, 1627. By that ngieemcnt, those two 
powers bound thcmsiUes to make war on ICngland, be¬ 
cause the seertb articles ol tho tieaty of mariiago 
between Vharks and Ilcniictta 3Iaiia had not been 
carried out. Having determined to send a force to 
Kochelle, 100 ships and 1,000 men wore fitted out for 
that purpose, and placed under tho command of Buck¬ 
ingham i who, though perbonally brave, knew nobbing 
of war. This foico sailed from Fortsmoutb on tho 
27th of June, 1627, and appeared Ifcforo Itochellc on 
the 9tb of July. The inhabitants closed their gatcb 
against the troops, though they weix) sent for their 
relief, probably mistrusting Buckingham. He then 
attacked the Isle of Ithu; but so mismanaged the siege, 
and took such ineffective measures for the protection 
of bis troops, that after remaining on the isle till tho 
20tU of October, ho was compelled to rc-embark, in 
tho presence of a largo French army which attacked 
the retreating force, occasioning great loss, notwith¬ 
standing the bravery displayed by all—Buckingham 
being conspicuous fur Ms gallant bearing. This un¬ 
lucky is generally called the expedition to tho Isle 
ofBbd. 

Though Buckingham returned in disgrabo to Eng¬ 
land, Charles received him with open arms j and when 
tho whole country evinced indignation at the miscon¬ 
duct of the exp^ition, he declared that Buck.ngham 
was not responsible, as the failure arose from hia not 
receiving supplies. 

. ft now bicame a serious question what was to be done 
to cairy on tho government. Charles was penniless, 
and the people were so incensed against the iliigal 
modes of extortion used* to collect money, that to re¬ 
peat them was felt to be dangerous. Although the 
king hated the very name of a parliament, still he was 


obliged to call one to vote money t« help him ont of 
his difiSculties, To prevent the members, when they 
met, from again impeaching Bnekingbam, it was ar¬ 
ranged that tho £tvourito himaolf should be the first 
person to propose in council that a parliament should 
bo called. The writs were issued on the 29th of 
Januaiy, 1628; but before the houses of legislature 
could meet, the king, not knowing what to do for an 
immediate supply of money, arbitrarily appointed com¬ 
missioners to collect it from the people, whom they 
were to tell that, if they dutifully paid what was re¬ 
quired of them, be would meet the parliament; but if 
not, he would thiuk of some quicker way of obtaining 
what ho wanted. Thib dishonest equivocation produced 
such a loud cry of anger from the nation, that Charles 
was frightened, and recalled his commissioners. 

Before pailiament met, on the I7th of ilarch, Arch¬ 
bishop Abbott bad been restored to his see; and seventy- 
five persons who had been imprisoned for refusing to 
oon tribute to a forced loan, were liberated. On assem¬ 
bling, the Commons were found to be moro resolved 
than ever upon a reform of abuses, and the establish¬ 
ment of English libcity. Tbeywero not, however, a 
restless body of men, who opposed tho king from a 
quarrelsome spirit, or who wanted change only for the 
sako of change. Far from that: they were most of 
them wise, prudent, wealthy, and religious men, who 
saw that it was necessary to restrain the tyrannical pro¬ 
ceedings of Cliarh s, to preservo the honour, indepeod- 
cnco, and prospeiity of tho nation. Unprincipled people, 
who have nutUing to lose, frequently like to see confusion 
and revolution in states, because they think they may 
gain something in tho struggle; but there was nothing 
of this kind in Ghatles’s parliament; and the patiiotio 
statesmen who composed this ooo wero so wealthy, that 
their property was considered to be three times as great 
as that of tho whole House of Peers. 

Un opening parliament tho king again addressed the 
members in a most imprudent speech, which lost him 
all the popularity he had tried to win by liberating so 
many prisoners. “ I have called you together,” ho said, 

**judging a pailiament to be tho ancient, the speediest, 
and tho best way to give each ^pply as to secure our¬ 
selves and save our friends from imminent min. Eveiy 
man must now do according to bis conscience; where¬ 
fore if you—which Ood forbid I—should not do your 
duties in contributing wbat this state at this time 
needs, I must, in discharge of my eonsoienee^ use those 
ether means which Ood has put into my hands to save 
that which the follies of other men may otherwise 
hazard to lose, Take not this as a threatening (I seem 
to threaten any but my equals), but w an admonition 
from him that, both ont^of nature qnd duty, hath most 
ea» of your presemtiea andptu^ssitlei.” 







FerBapB CfaaildSthaiiglity ts^tlU^ 
fM Commoas laio a pasBive mibiAUvioa to bb wiU; bat 
tbo offeot of it waa to zoaae them to a jatoo resolute 
defeuM of. the rights of the oatiou. The; voted the 


the fciog, this i^tiUoa dedapied 
be levied h; the sovereign withoat the wAdiltlr 
parliament | and that no EngUshmott should be 
Imprisoned^ or m any other way punished, uee]^' 


Idog a'liher^ supply of money, hut resolved that he cording to the judgment of his peers, and tim td3t( . 


flhoutd not hare it until he admitted the venerable 
and sacred liberties of the people, and gave a solemn 
pledge to redresa their grievances. During the debate, 
bolder and nobler language was spoken than bad been 
uttered in an English parliament for ages. Sir l^rancis 
Seymour said—This is the great council of iho king¬ 
dom, and' here with certainty—if not hero only—Iris 
majesty may see, as in a true glass, (be state of the 
kingdom. We are called Irither by bis writs, in order 
to give him faithful cotmael, such as may stand with 
hfs honouT; and this we must do without flattery. Wo 
are also sent hither by the people, in order to deliver 
thoir just grievances; and this wo must do without 
fear. Let us not act like Catnbyses* judges, who, whon 
their approbation was demanded by the prince to some 
illegal measure, said, * that though there was a written 
law, the Persian kings might follow their own will and 
pleasure,' This was base flattery, filter for our reproof 
flian our imitation; and as fear, so flattery taketli away 
the judgment. For my part, I bhall shun both, and 
. speak my mind with as much duty as any man to his 
majesty, without neglecting the public.” In the course 
of hi9 speech, this gentleman alluded to tho many 
pooplo who had been sent to prison for refusing to lend 
money to the king, and-inqtrircd—“To countenance 
the&o proceedings, hatli it not boon preachcil m the 
pulpit, or rather prated, that all we have is the king'i? 
by divine right? Ihit when preachers fori^ako thtii 
own calling, and turn ignorant statesmen, we bf o how 
willing they aro to exchange a good conscience for a 
bishopric," • « * « That man is not a good sub- 


of the land. It then mentioned several other abom 
of justice, and eijded by begging* tlmt they should cone / 
for ever, as being inconsistent with the laws of the land, 
and the liberties of tho people. 

Charles did not recognise the extensive liberty tho 
Commons claimed, and intended to keep bis royal pre^ 
rogative—that is, his peculiar and exclusive privilege 
as a king—unfettered. Ho appeared, at times, not to 
understand that a king owed any duties to hia'people^ 
or tliat subjects possessed any righte* Instead of 
fleeting that a monarch is tho first magistrate of hia 
kingdom, and should be the father and protector of bil 
people, he looked upon the country as a property of 
his own, dhj Iris people as living ifierelyfor the purpOiO 
of paying taxes. 8till, he was terribly in want of tho 
five subsidies the Commons had voted him; and he knew 
that he should not got them without giving his canseut 
to the Petition of liight. Ho therefore prouiised to do 
bo; but, to enable him to evade that promise, should 
circuTHstancos require it, he gave his sanction, not in tho 
U'^uai manner, but in the following words:—“ The king 
willoth that right bo done according to the laws and 
cubfonis of the realm, and that tho btatuted bo put in 
due excciiliau, that his subjects may have no cause to 
complain of any wionga or opprcssioiib cojitiary to their 
just nghtb and libcities; ip the preser\ation whereof 
hu holds himself in conbcience as well obJigod as of his 
own prerogative.” 

The king gave thi'i qualified assent to tho petition 
on the 2nd of June. It did nut, of cour'^c, satibfy the 
Commons; who, instead of granting the five subsidies, 


jeet: ho is a slave who will allow hib goods to bo taken 
from him against Iris will, and his liberty again&t the 

kws of tho kingdom.” 

Before the act voting the money to tho king wa<t 
oclaally confirmed, tho Cointnons pnsbcd soveral resolu¬ 
tions against forced loans, taxes without consent of par¬ 
liament, and arbitsftry imprisonments of tho people 
merely at tho will of the king. That house still dis¬ 
trusted Charles: he had prevaricated so much, and so 
often broken the laws of the country, that they wished 
for some security for his better government in future. 
Therefore they framed a bill, to which they desired the 
asseikt of the king, and called it the Fstition of Bigut. 
This dooumeut has become wlebrated in the annris of 


oompUined of Dr. iklainwariug (the king’s chaplain) 
and tho Dtiko ot Buckiughani, whom they declared to 
ho tho giKvaucT of grievances, and the cause of tdl tho 
fMls fiom which tho country was suiferiDg. This 
hryught t'hailoi to hi. loason; and whoa he received a 
uo'w petit ion* from' both Lords and Oominon<i, desiring 
him to gtvo a more direct answer to tho Petition of 
Right, ho contii mod it in (ho usual form. A shout of 
joy rang through the house; the whole uatiou waa 
delighted; aud Charles obtained the large supply Of ^ 
money that had been voted him. 

This famous act was pa'.scd on the ?ih of Jnne^ 
1688: it was obtained by a sort of bargain between the 
king and his parliament. The member^ of that body 


history As betog next to the &mous Magna Charts, the g^ve him gold for an assuraoee that he would vespeot 
fonndarion of,^Bn^sh liberty. After aUnding to the the laws of .the land and fhf Uherties of bis sntjeots; 
liberties enjoyed by. l&gliriimen duriag times pastj and and happy- would it hiTO been, fox him and his people 
tha in whM those liberties had been violated j jf )te had rigi^y k<^t bia OQgfigemeQt. He bad many 

* ' 8 b* 
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initation^ many ororaea, of which the English 
monarehf^ in ibis agej kno# nothing; and there is 
one great foot wbiofa ought always to be remembered— 
that the party which eoatended so strenuously for 
liberty, was ignorant of its true prinoiples* That party 
denied eivil and religious liberty to a Urge class of his 
SMyeatyh subjeets; and one cause of their quarrel with 
the king wae, bis disposition, frequently tihown, to relax 
the penal laws against the Catholics. But that docs not 
justify the MsoIiiaTclian policy of Charles; T?bich, 
however he might conceive himself justified in adopt¬ 
ing it, and however that policy might bo brought in 
operation (as it undoubtedly wa" at times) against him, 
all lovers of honourablo, straigbtfotwaril dealing must 
condemn. 

Charles’s consent to the Petition of Right had been 
given so grudgingly that it did not procure him the 
affection of the Commons; and they immediately after¬ 
wards proceeded against Dr. Main waring anddho Diiko 
of Buckingham. The king left the clci’gyman to his 
fate, who was dned £1,000, suspended for three years, 
and his sermon oidered to be burnt by the common 
hangman. * Charles, however, resolved that nothing 
should be done against his favourite. The Commons 
agreed to present a remonstrance, in which they men¬ 
tioned many grievances and infiingcmcntb of the 
liberties of the nation, and said that all these things 
arose from the bad conduct of the duke. They also 
declared that levying tho duties of tonnage and puund- 
ago* without their consent, was a violation of ihoaucient 
liberties of the people, and an infringement of the 
petition so lately granted. Charles heard what they 
were about; and to prevent them from presenting 
their remonstrance to him, or proceeding against the 
duke, he had again recourse to a dissolution. Hurrying 
down to tho parliament-houso on the 20th of June, he 
told the members that he did not intend to give up his 
right to tonnage and poundage, which it was a part of 
his prerogative to collect, without any permission from 
them. He then abruptly prorogued them, and thus 
showed bow little he intended to ohservo the Petition 
of Bight, to which be had just given his asSent. 

‘ All this time the poor Protestants of Bochelle were 
besieged by the army of tho French king, end they 
m ade an urgent appeal to the English for assistance. 
Another fleet was accordingly fitted out, and BucUng- 
ham himself intended to sail with it to Boohclle, to 
see if he conld not wipe away the shame he bad before 
aoquired there. But he was never again to bring 
dUgtace j»poi\ the national ohoraoter. The hatred 
bonw to him by the whole people wm so gnat, that 
Dr. Lambe^ bis physician, wta, on the ISth of Janei, eet 
i^on by a tnob« and beaten so craeliy, that be died 
■heitly afterwarda, The following savage thyme was 


then shouted by the exoited maifletws^ and soon 
muttered all over London t— 

Let Charles and George do what they carl, 

The duke shall die like Dr. Lamhe.” * 

p * 

Buckingham’s name was George; and this wicked 
threat was soon fulfilled. 

In the August of 1628, the duke went down to 
Portsmouth to embark for Rochelle. On the morning 
of the 23rd, he got up in exoellent spirits, and out a 
caper with the lightness and frolicsome spirit of a 
boy. After breakfast, ho had a little dispute with 
some French gentlemen who had come to him from 
Rochelle; and as he proceeded to his carriage, several 
of them followed, gesticulating with much violence, 
according to the custom of their countrymen when 
they are exoited. As he passed through the hall, be 
stopped foi a moment to speak to Sir Thomas Fryar, 
one of his officers. At that moment a clenched hand 
reached over Sir Thomas’s shoulder—a bright weapon 
gleamed in the light, and was buried, as swift as 
lightning, in the left breast of the duke. Ho staggered, 
and fell, and after exclaiming, “The villain has killed 
me 1” instantly expired. 

There was great alarm and confusion: no one had 
seen tho assassin; suspicion, therefore, feU upon the 
Frenchmen who had been talking to tho duke, and it 
was With some difficulty that they weic saved iiom the 
fury of his attendants. While this was proceeding, a 
hat was picked up, in which.was sewn a paper, con¬ 
taining the following woids:—“That man is cowardly, 
base, and desrrveth not tho name of a soldier, that is 
not willing to saorifico his life for the honour of his 
God, his king, and his country I Let no man commend 
me for the doing it, but rather discommend themselves' 
as the cau»e of it; for if Uod had not taken our hearto 
for our sins, he had not gone so long unpunished.— 
Jobs Feltob.” 

When this paper was read, many soldiers and gentlo* 
men rushed into the bouse, exclaiming, “Where is the 
villain ?-whero is the butcher?” A etem-looking 
man, in the garb of a Puritan, calmly advanced, and 
said, “I am he I here I ami” Drawing their swords 
they would have killed him on the spot, but some 
persons of authority interfered, and caused him tefhe 
placed in a private room under a guard. To endeavour 
to ascertain bis motives, they soon afterwards told him 
that the duke wee not dead, and that there were bepea 
of his recovery. The enthusiastic assassin raaled con¬ 
temptuously as ho replied, «It la imposeihle; I had the 
strength of forty men, assisted by Him who guided my 

* j j 

John Fellott wee a gentlemau of edueaUOT dad good 
hf*ttetal»«hofydli|oeiti«n»«Adaaealot * 





wUgliMl. Hft fa^i^ Mrved m » liMitoaaat i/a. ib« amj 
«lil«b Baekiiig;b»m bMl lad (o the Jala at Bhd, bat had 
thrown up bia comnaiabion ia diagaat) beoauae ha could 
Boi obtaia bla pay, and beeaiua a promotion due to him 
had bean baatowad on another man. The feelinga of 
angar wbiob, on thaae aoeonota, he felt towatda the 
duhe, were inoreaaed by tlie complslnta bo everywhere 
beard of the conduot of that eonrtlorj.mid the aaseition 
of the Commona, tbat he waa the oauae of all the evils* 
that afflicted tbs country. Long brooding on this 
sabject almost turned Felton’s biaiu; and at length he 
fancied that bla duty, both to God and his fellow- 
creatures, demanded that he should offer up the duke 
aa an acceptable saeilfico to heaven. These were the 
feelings that induced the unhappy man to atom hia 
hand in blood. He was sent fiom Poytsmouth, under 
astioug guard, to the Tower of London j but on hia 
road the people blessed him, and prayed fur him as 
their deliverer: one woman even hailed him with tho 
title of David. 

At first, Felton gloried m tho deed; and when asked 
his motives, answered, ** I killed him for tho cause of 
God and my country.” He persisted that ho had no 
acoompUces; and when liOid Dorset tbioatcned him 
with the lack, he leplied firmly, “ I am ready •, yet 
must I tell you, my loid of Dorset, that I will accuso 


you, and no ena hut yonrsaje;*' The wahart M^i i i # li^ 
dver, of tba oUrgy brought hiin to oemldof h|oMNllii» 
murderer. He was tried on the STth of K<Hu4MHr*f 
condemned for his ciime; and hanged, aa tba 1601 , dl 
l^bufn.-^Tbe king was much grieved at the death af 
Buckingham, whom he called his martyr. Indeed» 
Charles was very analous to have Felton tottnied befbea 
being put to death, In order to induce him to die- 
close his aocomplices; hut the judges deoland, tbid 
although such shocking practices bad been common, 
they were against the law. The duko was buried 
sccietly in Wostminstor Abbey, in the night of thb 
18th of September; for be was hated so much by tho 
people, that it was feared they might stop tbe.fiineral 
pioceR<;ion, and tear the dead body out of the coffin, if 
tho ceiemony took place during the day. 

Buckingtum being no moie, the English expedition 
was put under the command of the Earl of Lindsay. 
It sailed on the 1 0th of September, and appeared be¬ 
fore Bochellu on the IStb. A gallant attempt was 
made to force an entrance into the poit, but it failed, 
and on the 23id tbo fleet leluiiied to England. On the 
18th of October, Itochelle suriendoied to the French 
army; and the cause of the icfotmed leligion was, for 
tho time, ciUbhcd in Fiance. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

ooMTOnrATtow or Tns nnioir or cuaiilc^ rns hbst —4 n lojd—ir>3i. 


HE parliament icasvdmbletl on the 20tb of 
Januaiy, 1629. Tho Commons weio veiy 
towards the king, who had, 
since their last meeting, in defiance of tho 
Petition of Right, gone on collecting ton¬ 
nage and poundage without its having been gi anted to 
him; permitted ihat infamous court, tbo Star-Chamber, 
illegally to sentence a man to have his ears cut off; and 
bad eireulated copies of the petition through the 
country with bia first equivocal answer attached to it. 
^ealdca this, be had favoured and promoted all those 
olMgymm who had been most forward in preaching 
akviA daottinea, and who were auapeeted, without any 
just gvounds, of only watching a safe opportunity to 
re st or e popery in England. *. 

But what moat inoensed the Commons was; the osm 
of Mf. Bollea^ a merehant and a member of their house, 
trim eMiidttiMd tfant his goods had hew sstod beoause 
BehadnftuwdtopiqrttaiS fUsgel duM «f tMmags uni 


poundage. '• Cast yoar eyes which way you please,” 
said one gentleman, **and you see vioUtions of the 
hbeity of the bubjoct. Look on the privileges of this 
house: they knew the party was a parliament man; 
nay, they said if all tho parliament was with him, or 
concerned m the goods, they would seize them Just the 
same.” During tho debate which took place on this 
subject, Charles sent a command to the Commons^ot 
to proceed with it until nttcr they had an interview with 
him the next day at Whitehall. There he told them 
that he wished to do away with all cause of misnndM- 
standing between bim and them; tbat if th^ would at 
once pass tho bill, makiog the payment of tonaaga and 
poundage legal, that somca of disaanaion would ha xa- 
moved; and tbat he had not taken thoto duties as his 
right, but that it waa bis iataation to i^ivo tband aa 
the gift of his people. * 

This partial aubmisiloii of the hlsg to tba laws of 
the land ahd tila vishaa of the people came, too lat»| 
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for both nation and parliament bad, at laat, come to 
suspect him of insincerity in everything he said or did. 
The Commons were resolved not to vote tonnage and 
poundage to him, either for life or for a single yi’ur, 
unless ho gave some pledge that ho would govern, for 
the future, in a more straightforward and less arbitrary 
manner. They were, also, very dieeatisfied with the 
conduot and doctrines of the chief ministers of religion 
in the country, and resolveil on u strict inquiry inttj 
hoth before they said a word about tonnage and 
poundage; for they declared that the business of the 
kings of this world should give place to the businees of 
the King of lloavcn. Though William LcAicl was not 
yot Arolihi»hop of Canterbury, yet Charles had (lusteJ 
him with the chief authority in the cliiirch. Laud 
enlortaiocd tho opinions of Annin ius a cclobiatul 
piofcssor of divinity at Leyden. These opinions won- 
not in themselves objectionable; but, on tho contrary, 
both probable and charitable. Still they were much 
disliked by tho Puritans, who held a •stnnr'r and 
btiicler doctrine; and they were the more dislike d 
hccauso Bishop Laud adhered to those forms and 
ceremonies^ which the church had always obsorved, but 
which the Puritaus condemned. They dcLUud them 
relics of popery; and accused Laud—who, whativci 
his faults, was a sincere member of tho Anglicau 
church—with being more than half a papist in hi-^ 
heart. Thus, though Aiminianism had, iu reality, 
nothing to do with popery, it came to bo connected 
with it in tho minds of tho people.—Charles was very 
anxious to get the vote which should sanction his 
collection of tonnage and poundage, and lio sent 
several messages to the Commoui), desiring them to 
pass that before they did any other business. But 
they were resolute; for they did not like this inter¬ 
ference, and therefore kept to their debates about 
popery and Arminianism. ‘ However, they sent the 
king an apology for delaying tho bill gianting the 
supplies; but, at^ tho saino time, gave him to under¬ 
stand that they regarded his repeated messages as in¬ 
consistent with their dignity and privileges. 

In tho course of tliis debate, a singular-looking man, 
of about thirty years of age, rose to speak. It was 
the first time he bad ever addressed tliat solemn 
assembly, and all eyes wore immediately turned upon 
him. He was dressed in a plain cloth suit, which 
seemed to have been made by an awkward country 
tailor; his linen was scarcely so whito os it should have 
been r his ruffles were old-fashioned; bis hat was with¬ 
out, a band j he wore his sword ungracefully; bis 
Iptures were hoarso and rod; and his voice thick and 
^Mnh. Such a figure migh|| have provoked oontempt, 
^ it had not been for his serious, manly air, his 
;»eaDiog ey^ and an indescribable manner that in¬ 


spired respect. In the course of bis ,speoob be said*—' 
** I have Iteard that Dr. Alabaster bath preached fiat 
popery at St. Paul’e Cross, and that the fiisbop of 
Winchester commanded him, as bis diocesan, to preach* 
nothing to the contrary; and Dr. Hainwaring, so 
justly censured for bis sermons, has been preferred to a 
rich living. If these are tho steps to churoh prefer¬ 
ment, what may jvo not expect ?” The name of this 
speaker waa Oliver Cromwell, the son of a brewer of 
Huntingdon—a man who, some years afterwards, rose 
to be the “ Protector” and governor of England. 

Tlio result of tho debate, which continued from tho 
14th to tho 23rd of February, was, that tho Commons 
iiljpointcd a cominiUcc to draw up a report concerning 
the abuses in tho oburcli; and the house adjonrned, on 
the last-named ^day, to tho 25th, when Mr, Pym, as 
chairman of tho committee, presented a report, in 
which tho mrmljcrs donouncod Iho innovations of 
and the doctrines of Arminianism: they desired, 
that candlesticks should be removed from the com- 
inuiiiuu-tablcs, and pictures and images from the 
churches ; they rc»iiurcd that slavish hooks, written by 
clergymen, inculcating tho wicked doctrine of tho 
divine light of kings to do as they pleased, and tbe^ 
duty of tlic subject always passively to submit, should 
be publicly burnt; and they desired tho king to take 
tie advice of his council in appointing pious and learned 
men to vacant bislioprics. 

In the midst of their attention to religion, the Com¬ 
mons did not forget tho illegal collection of taxes. 
Thr y compelled the sheriff of London, who had seized 
Mr. tiollcs’ goods for tunnago and poundage, to bog 
pardon on his knees at the bar of their house, and then 
sent him to tho Tower. They also summoned the 
oflUcera of the customs to the bar of the house; who 
urged, as an excuse, Unit they had made the seizure 
ill i'unscqucucc of their having had a wanant to do so 
ftuin the king. Sir .Fohn Eliot, one of tho patriotio 
iiictnbcis, on tho 25 th of February, producedf a remon¬ 
strance to his majesty against the illegal collection of 
tonnage and poundage, and other oppressions which 
injured the trade of the country. Beforo it was read, 
an order was received from the king that the Commons 
should adjourn till Monday, tho 2ud of It 

was fully und 9 ratood that a prorogation was to t fi V e - 
place on that day, to bo followed by a dissointion } aiul 
tho leaders of the opposition—Denzil Holies^ TUyjAw>»^ 
Valontinc, Walter Long, William Strode, John Selden,. 
William Coryton, Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Hanoasg 
and Sir John Eliot—^bad. previously ooneerted that tho 
Speaker should not leave the chair til\ the reports and 
resolutions prepared on the, mlgeot of, relj^n, Amt 
too&Bge and poundage, had be^ adopted As soon as 
the house met, therefore, and the Spetdmr took his ‘ 
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Holies &ad Val«itiiie placed themselves oa either 
side ef his ehair. Sir John Eliot vas the first to rise 
imtaediately after prayers; hat, before he oould utter a 
Word, the Speaker rose, and said he had the king's 
eonnnand to adjourn the house till the lOth of Maicb. 
He was about to step from the ehair, but ho was held 
in it 1^ Hidles and Valeptine, and Sii John Eliot pro¬ 
ceeded with bis address, and then presented the report, 
which both the Speaker and the clerk refused to take. 
Tho former was leaving the chair; but he was again 
forced back by Valentine and Holies; and as ho icfuscd 
to read tho report or declaration, after ficldcn and Sir 
Peter Haytnan had reproached liim for his obstinacy, 
Sir John Eliot read it himstlf.—In tho meantime, the 
sergeant-at-arms attempted to lemovo the inact, which 
would have put an end to the sitting; but that, and 
the key of the housq, woie taken fiom him, and, tin 
Speaker being still held in the chan, Sii Milen Hobait 
lacked the door.—Sir John Eliot then piocceded with 
the report. When ho had finished, ronoUitions founded 
upon it weie nibo read, put to the house by liollos, and 
cairied by vast majontiov. 

Chailes, in tho meantime, had gone to the House oi 
I.ord% and he sent the Ubher of tho Block Itod to 
summon the Commons to attend. But Sir Miles 
Hobait kept possession of the key till the businrsfi br- 
foro them was conolndcd, paj'ing no attintion to thi 
repeated knocks, and summons to open, ot tho kmg'b 
ofiicer. The resolutions being carried, the Spcakei wa-- 
released, who immediately left the ihair, and tho kc} 
being icturned to the scrgeant-at-aims, he opened tin 
dooi. The members »imuIianeousty adjounnd the 
house to the lOtb of Maicb, and Ixgan to disperse. 
They were just in time; tin the king had E>ent fei tin 
captain of his guaid, who, with a Ixmd of peusionei-, 
was found at the door, just about to force an <ntiancc. 
—Tho next day, the 3rd of Maich, a pioclamatiou 
appealed, declaiing the Hou&o of Commons disbuhcd, 
but as no date was given, bis majesty went to the House 
of Peers, which assembled on the lOtb. Aftei a bitcf 
speeob, in which ho placed tho conduct of tbo peers in 
favourable contrast with that of tho lowci bouse— 
applying, some reports say, the term vipeis" to oei- 
tain parties in the lattei—ho drclarod tho parliament 
to he at an'end. 

Ott thd 4th of March, the nine members before named, 
as having aritinged the proceedings of the 2nd of March 
were sammoned to appear before the privy couneil 
All obeiyed, exeopt Strode and Long, for whose appro< 
hensloa a MWard was ofltered by d proclamation issued 
on the S7th» when they gave themselves up. All were 
'senttaittisoa} toms to the King's Bench, others to the 
Tower, and ayntii to the Mai^alsea— a prison then 
existing In High Street, Southwark, hut which wtuf 


taken down in 1843, and the piisonem removed tiM 
Queen's (formerly the King's) Bettob.*-Tbers wars lu^ 
and tedious arguments before the judges, as to wfisthw 
the ppsoners were entitled to he admitted to boil. Tfi* 
law officers of the crown contended, strongly, that they 
wore not; and some of the judgcb weie of their opinion. 
On the 30 th oP September, it was decided that they 
weie entitled to bail, “on giving seoority for their good 
behaviour.” Seven then lenuimed in prison; Haymau 
and Coiytun having, by petition to the king, obtained 
their hbeidtion m Apiil. Of tbcho*seven, all, except 
Long, refused to give the loquirod security; because 
tbo nicamng put upon the woids “good bchi^oiir," 
would havr piovcntcd them from exercising the pailia- 
mciitnry puMieges, and doing tluir duty to the public. 
When J.uiig found tliat hin colleagues had refused to 
comply with tlie decision of tho judges, ho would have 
aithdiawn Iiid rccognuincea; but be was not allowed 
to do so.—'Ilie term duiiug which he was bound to good 
iKbavioui, however, expired hctoie the trials came on, 
and as lie u fused to lencw hia sureties, be was sent to 
the Mai bl lalsca. The trials did* not take placi^ till Fob- 
111 LIy, lb30. The prisoncis xtcie indicted for sedition 
dibpla>ed m their speeches in pailiament, and their 
conduct to the fclpeakir. They lefu^ed tor plead, before 
an infciiei com t, for what they liad done as members 
of n buperioi oue. As they pcisistcd in refusing to 
acknowledge the juiisdietiou of tho coint, they were 
pinnouncnl guilty piu' eaiituouite, and senteuced to ho 
imprisoned till they made due submission to the king. 
F'liot, Valentine, and Holies were also sentenced to pay 
a hm—tlie former of i2,000, the two latter of £800 
< ich. After somi delay, .ill obtained then liberty, 
except .Sii John Ehot, who steadily refused to submit 
to wliat he consKliicd an uujust sontonce. After be 
h id been two ytaii m piison, bis health began to fail, 
and he twice petitioned tharks for his lelease—once 
m vciy humble trims, but as lie refused to oxpiess 
ic'gii.t foi thu past, and to proiiuso better behaviour m 
the tutuie, ho was kept m piisDu, tiU he died on the 
27th of Xoxemboi, 1632. 

Ilaxing thus gob iid of his thud pailiament, Cbailos 
icsolvcd to lulo without those assemblies and to levy, 
by the exercise of his luyal pieiogativc, those taxes 
which pailiament had foimeily gianted to the sove¬ 
reigns. This oxpci iinent he tried for a peiiod ot efoveit 
yeata~~& period, as may well be imagined, of excite¬ 
ment, confusion, and oppie-isum. One aot alone, which 
oecutred m the beginning, was enough to rouse the 
anger and hatred of the nation against the king ; wbo, 
though .far from being tyranngos in bu g^aeral ad- 
minutiation, enforced whfkt be really believed to be bis 
rights, with mpeefc to tonnage and poundage, in the 
most arbitrary manner, Bicbard Chambers, a meiefiant 
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^ of Loadoo, reftised to pa; an; otbar dut; oa a hale of 
ailka than oould ha demanded b; the law of the land. 
The allka were aoo^ingl; aeiaed b; the eustom-houso 
officers i and Cbambera, Irritated at bis loss, exolaimed, 
*' That merehanta had mote encouragement, and were 
. less screwed and wmng, in Turkey than in England." 
For this speech he was summoned to the Star>CIiamber, 
and sentenood to pay a fine of £2,000, and to sign a 
paper, declaring that he had spoken the words inao- 
lentl;, falsely, and maliciously. He aigned the infamous 
doonment in the following manner ;—** All the above 
contents and submisaion, 1, Ulohnrd Chambers, do 
utterly abhor and detcat, as moat unjust and false, and 
never till death will acknowledgo any part tlieicof." 
The judges then sentenced him to impribonment, which 
he endured for twelve weary years; and though ho was 
set at liberty by the Long Parliament, ho was a ruined 
man, and died at last In want. 

Charles found sevcr&l of the p.ituota far less steady 
In adhering to their piinciples than Kliot had piovcd 
himself. Of tho nine whose names wo have given, he 
was the oonly one who'remained in pusun. Of those 
who had followed in tho tiain of the leaders, Sir Dudley 
Digges deserted his piinciplec, and accepted the situa> 
tion of Master of the Kolls. Noy and Littleton (two 
distinguielicd lawyorb) followed his example; tho fitbt , 
being made attoroey-gcnexal, and the second solioitor- 
gcneral. But tho greatest of those reuegadet, as they 
aro termed, was Sir Thomas Wentworth, who afterwards 
beeamc so famous under the title of the Earl of Straffoid. 
He was a gentleman of properly, a brave soldier, a 
brilliant orator, and a man of immense and varied abili¬ 
ties. His countenance, at once thoughtful, austere, and 
melancholy, seemed to belong to ono bom for com¬ 
mand ; and bis ovorbearing will generally enabled him 
to trainplo down all opposition. He had always pro¬ 
fessed unshaken loyalty to the king, who, ho said, was 
misled by evil counsellors. And—wbctlier bo thought 
tbo patriots and Puritans went too fur, or whether ho 
was seduced by honours and advantages ]^cld out to 
Iiim—^there was not, from the time of Eliot’s im¬ 
prisonment, a more staunch supporter of tho king’s 
prerogative. That famous patriot, Mr. Pym—a name 
that will ever remain illustrious in English history- 
had been Wentworth’s friend; but when be abandoned 
tbo party opposed to the court, Pym exclaimed bitterly, 

** You are ^olng to leave us, but we will never leave 
you while your bead is on your shoulders " The time 
came when Pym kept his word. 

For some time Charles’s eounoils were ebiefl; diluted 
hf Sir Thomas Wentworth, and b; Laud, then Bishop 
of London. Wentworth was a great and brilliant 
minister; Land’s talents were not equal to those of bis 
oolleogoa} and he devoted bis attention chiefijr to ecole*; 


siasUcal measnres. He bad man; prWate virtoM; ms 
a man of great learning and piety; and there is no rea¬ 
son to doubt the sincerity of hie religiona belM. The 
reports relative to his attaobment to tbo churok of 
Borne, led the pope twice to offer him a oanlloal’i hat, 
wbioh was promptly refused; hut,no doubt, bo thought 
Puritanisu; as groat a deviatiop from Christian troth aa 
tho Bonan superstition; and he peraeouted its followers 
without remorse. This refusal to tolerate a dlfferenoo 
in religious opinions was Laud’s great fault; but the 
Puritans would have been equally intolerant if they bad 
possessed • the power. Bishop Laud did not exert his 
influence merely to introduce superstitious mummeries 
in religion, and to oppress those who would not adopt 
them, ns his enemies assert. He was equally relentless . 
against licentiousness and immorality, sparing neither 
rank nor station. In this he was supported by the 
king; and (bailcs’s court bad a very different aspect 
fuim that of bis prodecossor; being, in fact, more free 
from abuses, and much more refined, than that of any 
of the other three Stuart kings. 

Charles and his two ministers suffered nothing to 
infeifere with their attempts to raiao money for the 
purposes of his couit—^far from an expensive one—^aod 
government, Tim king persisted in levying tonnage 
and poundage, in defiance of the Petition of Bight. He 
revived an old feudal law, by which all persons possessed 
of £40 per annum worn summoned to receive the honour 
of knighthood ; and 'if they declined accepting a title 
which thoy bad no means of supporting, they were cora- 
poUed to pay a considerahle fine to be excused. He 
also revived tbo old forest law^ and expelled many 
people from thoir lands, because they had at some re¬ 
mote time been royal ebases. Monopoliea bad been 
abubshod both by Elizabeth and James; but Charles 
brought these harassing modes of extorUon af|niQ into 
use, and invented some that hod not before existed. 
Boyal proclamations, also, were frequently issued, and 
all who disobeyed them were fined heavy sums. Indeed, 
Charles scarcely left any mode of extortion untried by 
which bo might raise the money he should have received 
only from the grants of his parliament; and this was 
the great error of bis life—-the prominent faqlt of hia 
government. 

Laud was terribly aotiVe in the career of pasaeoution. 

A Sootob preacher, named Alexander Letybton, had 
written a violent fanatieal hook, in whiob ha had abused 
the queen and the bishops. He was sninmoned to the 
Star-Chamber on the 4th of Jime, 1680 f and although 
he apoli^rised, and endeavourod to exouM himael#, ’ 
was sentenood to be degraded from the miaUliy, to bs 
publicly whipped, ptaoed in tho piUoty, bars his ean* 
out off, hia noatrlls alii^ and the lettoia S. 6,..^ a:, 
Sower of 8editlon--bnnitb witii a hot lion, upon oaob 
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ch<ek. When tbeM abockiog baxbaritiea bad been in* 
flioted, tbo unhappy htan wa« thrown into priaoo, there 
to remain a horrible and dreadful epectacle until death 
released him. lie obtained hia liberty after ten years 
of captivity; hut that was when neither the king or 
bishop had any longer power to detain him. Many 
other honest &natics were driven from their pulpits, 
imprisoned, finedj ruined, scourged, and brandod, be¬ 
cause they insisted on worshipping God in the way they 
believed to bo the purest and best. In consequence, 
. numbers turned their hacks upon their native land— 
that land which they deemed no longer a fit dwelling • 
place for free-born men; and shaking off the dust of 
their feet against it, proceeded to America, where they 
founded a new home in the solitudes of tbo virgin 
forests of the New World. These men—some of the 
founders of the great Amecican people—were long 
afterwards called by<th6 honoured title of tho “ Filgiim 
Fathers.” 

In 1633, Charles visited his kingdom of Scotland, to 
hold a parliament, and go through tho ceremony of his 
coronation. He left London on the 13th of June, and 
was crowned at Edinburgh on the IStli. The coicmony, 
oonduoied with all tho pomp and practices of the 
Catholic ehurcb, greatly shocked the rigid notions of 
the Scots. Tho parliament met on tho 19tli of June. It 
voted a liberal supply of money—which was the chief 
olyect of its being assembled. A bill was introduced 
for estahUbhing the articles of tho church of England, 
and the use of the Prayer Book and the surplice, so 
much bated by the Scotch Fresbyterians. This bill 
was strenuously opposed; but it was declared to bo 
carried, though the Fresbyteiian leatlcrs averted that a 
m^ority of both estates—^Lords and Commons—was 
against it. On the 28th of June parliament was dis- 
Bolved; and Charles returned to England, leaving be¬ 
hind him much ilUwill, that afterwaida mode itself 
painfully manifest. Soon after the king’s arrival in 
Iiondon-~on the 4th of .August—Abbott, tho ArebbUhop 
of Canterbury, died, and Laud became primate of 
England. 

When he bad entered upon tliat high office, another 


striking case of persMution occurred. Mrl WlUh^ 
Prynno (a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, and a sealoiM 
Puritan) published, in 1633, a large volume, with the 
title of Ilietrio-Maatix; the Player** Scovryet or 
Actor** Tragedie. Its object was to cry down all plays^ 

I music, dancing, hunting, Christmas festivities!, May^ 

; poles, and village sports; and he only enforced the 
; principles of tbo Puritans, who deemed these amuse¬ 
ments sinful. Ho was a great man among that sect j 
and was, thereforo, thought a fit olyect for prosecution } 

' his book being illegally published, not having the to- 
quired license. The queen was fond of dancing j Ul|, 
the king frequently bad masks, and other entertain¬ 
ments, presented at court; Piynne wa% therefore, 
charged with casting aspersions upon her majesty, and 
of stirring up the people to discontent against the king. 
He was prosecuted in tho Star-Ciiamhor; found guilty; 
and condemned to pay a fine of X.^,()00, to he impri¬ 
soned for life, to stand twice in the pillory, to have bis 
cars cut off, his nostrils slit, and to be branded with a 
hot iron on the forehead. These revolting punishments, 
which have long been banished from this country, were 
enforced. The victim stood in tho pillory in Palace 
1’ard on tho 7th, and in Chcapsidc on the 10th of Atay, 
1634; losing an ear each time. Ho bore the infliction, 
we aro told, with the placid courage of a hero. 

While Laud was prmeouting Puritans, and enforcing 
the use of tho church ceremonies, 8ir Thomas Went, 
worth was made Baion Strafford, lionl Prcbidcnt of the 
North, and, in 1632, Lord Deputy of Ireland. In that 
* count ry he ruled with an arrogant despotism ; and bis 
•extortions enabled him frequently to send large sums of 
money to the king. His despotism in Ireland, however, 
liud a good cffi'ct. Thero had been no satisfactory, 
established rule; and the various chiefs, whilst they 
quart elled and fought against themselves, robbed the 
people on every side. Strafford put a stop to these 
exactions, compelled all to obey bis behests, and, if he 
did not esUblibh law, he certainly restored peace and 
order; and Ireland was more prosperous under his 
administration than it bad been since its conquest. 
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N tbo year 1631, Hrirlc^ Lad rtc*oiir^e to a ntw 
Bchrme for raiMng money, lie isMted \\rU'' to 
theproat ti^wni of Kiiplaiid, command in j; tliriii 
to equip and man ships of war for Ins ^crrlco* 
This had been done by Efj^abeUi wliru the 
omintry wan thn atoned by tlie Spanidi Armada; but own 
at 6uch a timea's that, the seaport towns only \\x\o le- 
‘ qiiired to furnish sbips to protect tbcni'jelvc'', Charles 
now, in a time of peace, ddnanded ships, or iiifnuy in¬ 
stead of tbcni, from the udtttnl counfifs al^o—a stretch 
of kingly power which excited a universal murmur 
througboul the land. Nut with standing, a formidablo 
flett of sixty sail was fittetl out, under the Earl of 
Nortlmn^berlaud, with which Butil'll commerce was 
protccUd, and the rightti of the iisln riiim preserved, 
CBpeoiiilly against the Dutch, who had made great 
encroachments in the Knglidi seas. 

The people of Loudon, and of other great towns and 
cities, complainrd loudly of this m w mode of taxation ; 
but it was in Buckinghamshiic tliat a resolute hi and 
was first made against it, Tliat county was asM ssod, 
ill 1636, at a ship of ‘h>0 tori'!, or a Mim of 
There lived in tliat part a wealthy country gentleman, 
named John Ifampdcu—a man of noble, Jiandhomc 
featurei?, a polite education, great courage, integrity,* 
nmiabtlity, and animated by a patriotic lovo of bis 
native land, lie had sat in parliament; but had not as 
yet ucipiircd^any gi'cat distinction among that august 
U'-ermhly of orators and btatrMnen, though ho was 
cbteemed aa a champion of libcity that no tyranny 
could either intimidate or corrupt, 

Hampden had long grieved for the oppre^bion of his 
country, and ho now resolved, if po'^sible, to check the 
tyrannical practices of Charles, Thenriiount demanded 
from him for Khip-money was but a trifle to a man in 
his circumstances—only UO^,; but bo lefubcd to pay it 
on principle; for he thought, that, by resolutely per- 
fcevering in this refusal, *thc cause between the king and 
hib bubjectfi must bo brought to an open trial. Many 
other gentlemen of the county, encouraged by Ilamp- 
dcu’s firmnOHs, followed his example. 

As Hampden resistcd the payment of ship-money on 
the ground that it was illegal, Charles had this question 
proposed to the judges—** Whether, in a case of neces¬ 
sity^ for tho defence of the kingdom, bo might not 
impose this tax; and whether bo were not sole 
judge of the neoeswty?'—The Judges, who would seem 


to have, born more ready to do what they thought 
would please the king than to d<'clare what really was 
thf* legitimate rule of law, replied, on the 12th of 
Ktltniary, 1637, in Uio affirmative. As Hampden still 
refu'sed to pay the tax, tho trial proceeded; and tho 
qu(‘^lion wa'^ argiud, in !\liehaoImaa term, 1637, before 
all the judges of England, Judgment was not pro¬ 
nounced till the I2th of ,Tune, 1638, It was—four of 
tlidr lordbliips diRbcnting—against Hampden, and in 
f.ivoiir of the king. No doubt the patriot had expected 
this result; and it had rather the character of a victory 
than a defeat. This rcmaikahlo caf'O had aroused the 
whole nation to a spirit of resibtanceagaiubt the despotic 
cncruaehincnts of ('harles. Many people who had before 
paid ship-money now rcsibted it; the discontent of the 
iialiuii was daily incrcabing; and a dark storm was 
gathering our the head of tho obstinate monarch. 
During this tiial JI mpden gained great fame hy tho 
calm and re^'p^cttul fiimncbs of his manner ; nearly all 
men hpokc in hib praise, and even the courtiers re¬ 
gretted that they had such a man for an enemy. But 
he knew very well that his rcbistance had made him a 
marked man; that Charles was longing and watching 
for an opportunity to crush him. Feeling England no 
longer a safe home, he resolved to emigrate to America; 
[iiid Ilia cousin, Oliver Cromwell, also packed up hia 
things to go with him. It is i^aid they had actually 
embarkt (1 on board of one of eight vessels then lying 
in the Thames, filled witli emigrants, anxious to leave a 
land which they regarded as the home of tyranny, when 
an order from the king compelled thorn all to disembark, 
and ix main in England, Thus, by a ccurso of conduct 
which looks almost like fatality, Charles forcibly kept 
in England the man who helped to hurl him from his 
throne and bcnd him to the scaffold. 

Jkforo the end of the trial between Hampden and the 
king about ship-money, Archbishop Laud bad prose¬ 
cuted Dr, Babiwick, a physician v Mr. Burton, a clergy¬ 
man ; and Mr, Erynno (who was then a prisoner in tho 
Tower), for publishing seditious and libellous books ** 
against the church and tho government. These books 
were very violentand were^ of course^ unlicensed. 
Tho offenders were tried in the Star-Chamber, on the 
14th of June, 1637^ and condemned to pay a fine of 
£5fiQ0 each; to stand in the pillory| Bastwick and 
Burton to lose their ears; and Prynno to' be branded. 
All these (aa we dow consider tbem> disgusting bar- 
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barltiea wero perfonn^^ to the horror of many of the 
people, who looked upon the unhappy gentlemen as 
martyrs, and oflTcred {hem * money, and eaid many 
things to comfort themp There were some who leaked 
on approvingly, and thought the offenderd had only 
obtained their deserts* To the maflecs, however, thoso 
prosecutions were most uoacceptable: they rendered the 
king and the archbishop more unpopular every day 
but, unfortunately, they were not aware of tho &torm of 
indignation they were provokiug, nor of the danger it 
threatened. 

A few months afterwards, Laud summoned two 
persons, named John Lilhuriie and John Wat ton, to 
the Star’-Chamber, for printing tediUous books in 
' detiaiico of las decree—^that no book should be pub¬ 
lished without a licence. When Lilburnc was required 
to take au oatli to answer all the questions that should 
be put to him, he replied boldly, I hat ho would do no 
-fiuoh thing- for he was a fcec4n»rn Euglishman, and 
thoreforo not bound, by the laws of his eouutry, to 
accii^io himself. Tbo Puribans were delighted with 
speech, and gave him the name of Free-born John,'* 
Tlio Star-Clmmbcr, however, sent both Lilburnc and 
his companion to prison for contemptuous beluivionr i 
6nod thtm iuOO each ; and senfciiced them to bland in 
the pilloiy* As Lilburnc bad been the boldt^sl, be 
was condirfned, iu ndditjon, to ho whipped through the 
streets, from the Fleet prison to the pillLoy ni»ar the 
gate of M^estminster Ifall, and then whipped hackngaiu 
to prison. Bui neither wliipping nor the pillory could 
subdue the spirit of “Free-born John^” and while 
undergoing hi-^ punWiment, ho spoke many bold things 
in de5aiico of his perbocutor^, and scattered pamphlets 
among the crowd. 

Not contented with Iho feeling of disgust and 
resistance they had excited in Kugfaud, CJiarks and the 
archbishop resolved to foicc the service of the EngliiiU 
church upon tho Pcots, A new churcli servico was, in 
December, 163G, sent to Edinburgh, and appointed to 
bo road in all the Scottish churches on Faster Day, 
1637. The people of that country, who wore euthu* 
fiiasticaUy attached to their own simple form of religion, 
looked upon the English Byhtcm as iittle bettor than 
popery. On the first Sunday that the now liturgy was 
to be read at Edioburghj tho people ast'Ombled in and 
around St, Griles’a church, Ak first they were well- 
behaved and quiet j but no sooner had tho Doan of 
Edinburgh stepped into tho reading-desk, and bogan 
the obnoxious service, than an uproar arose as if all tho 
inmates of Bedlam had broken into the church at once. 
The Bishop of Edinburgh tried to pacify them, but a 
shower of stones and dirt was thrown at him; and the 
furious people shouted, A pope I a pope! Down with 
the priest of Baal I Antichrist t Throttle him I Stone 
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him I With much difflcolty the service was continued 
to the oud. On leaving Uie church, the dean escaped* 
by throwing off his surplice i but tho bishop was set 
upon by the mob^ond narrowly got off with his life* 
Similar Bcencs took place iu other Scottish churches; 
and some of the clergy were chased through the streets, 
followed by an enraged mob, pelting them with stoneri* 
and filth. 

These scenes were followed by violent riots at Edin¬ 
burgh, which WLTO not conducted by the poor and igno¬ 
rant alone, but shared by tho wc^iltliy and educated* 
»%mc nobles even took part in tho expression of popular 
anger; and the Eurl of Traqtiair went* to Loudon, 
towards the latter end of December, to persuade King 
Cliaile-* to ^le^i&t from Ins attempt to coerce the people 
iu flKir iVdings of rcUgiou. Charles not only rofiued 
to yi< Id, hut ordered uM Scottish inimstcrs who would 
no! read the Nt w Book of Common Prayer, to be turned 
out of their livings. 

The Si^otli-h people had far loo high a spirit, and too 
great a hwe of religious liberty, to put up with dicta¬ 
tion of this kind. Thev loved their own form of ro- 
^ • 

liginii, ami were ready io fight to the lait gasp in 
defence of It* Tn T)ecenil)er, 1637, an absocmiionof flm 
nohW and people took place; and conimittecs (or 
TabUs, as they were callotl), which acted according to 
tho directions of a permanent one, constantly sitting at 
Edinburgh, wero loimed all over Scotland. It was, 
indeed, a scheme of iuburrcctiuu so admirably orgaDiso<i|p 
and so quietly eonducled, tljat its leaders wero soon able 
to rc'^i'-l the authority of the English king. Accord- 
they flomanded that the now Liturgy and tho 
Hook of Canon*! shoiihl bo instantly rumoved, and tho 
(\nul of High Commission (which abo had been forced 
upon them) abolished, (’harles, in reply, issued a pro¬ 
clamation—which was published at Stirling on tho 19tb, 
and at Edinburgh on the lil&t, of February, 1638—in 
wliii'h tho “ Tablc'> ” were declared unlawful; their pro¬ 
ceedings were condemned, and largo meetings prohibits, 
on paiu of incuiriug the penalties of treason. All 
poiaons were ordered to rotiirn t^uietly to their homes, 
or they would incur tho punishment of rebels; submis- 
biuo was to bo followed by pardon. Tlii^ proclamation 
was met by a prutc&t, feigned by Lords if umc and Lind¬ 
say, which tho Scotch people looked upon as rendering 
tho former document void, and as sanctioningthek dig- 
obedienco to it. 

The enthusiasm of tho people was now thoroughly 
aroused. Scotland was in a slate of rOToluUon; and 
the nobles and preachers of that country^ proceeded to 
write out that famous document known as tho National 
Covenant! * 

The idea of the Scottish Covenant was adopted from 
that made by tho people of Israel, when they-entered 
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into a Bolemn obligation with their Creator; the very 
' name, therefore, had a eaorod sound in the cars of a 
people bent on the defence of their national religion. 
It consisted of a solemn renunciation of tlio pope and 
the Catholic form of Vcligion; and the subscribers then 
bound themselves, ** before Clod, his angels, and the 
world,'* to defend their own modo of •religion, and to 
resist all innovations whatever. Uu the 1st of March, 
1638, the people and uo'blcs took possession of St. 
Qilos’s church at Edinburgh; and after prayers and ox> 
liortations, the ('ovenant was produced, and the whoh 
congregation standing erect, raised their hands towards 
heaven, and swuro to bo faithful to it. In a few days 
copies were sent to all Iho towns in tho kingduin, and, 
in a liltio while, tho great mass of tho pooplo signed 
their names to this niemorablo doriimout. They did 
not do this with indilfcrcnco or coldness, as people often 
sign their names to petitions in thcso days; but with 
enthusiastic ardour—with piayurs and tears of joy ; and 
everywhcfo they hailed it ns tho sacred plodgo of liberty 
and salvation: and alt persona who would nut sign 
it were regarded as traitors to God, and ns rebels to 
their country. 

Charles waa astonished; and in Juno ho sent the 
Marquis of Hamilton to treat with tho Covenantors, 
Tho king thought it was prudent not 1 o insist on the 
changes iu the church service for tho present; but 
Hamilton was to allow the Scots six weeks’ tiuio utterly 
to ronouuce tho Covenant to which they had just sworn 
ao solemnly. If thoy would not do bo, he was to treat 
them as rebels, and punish such of them as fell into his 
bands. When tho mar(]uis arrived at Edinburgh, and 
asked tho Scots what they required as an inducement to 
renounce their Covenant, they replied, they would ns 
soon renounce their religion; .and they advised him to 
, sign it himself. 

' Too lato did Charles begin to sco tliat he was driving 
the ^ots into rebellion; and he became anxious to win 
them hack to submission. For this reason, ho con¬ 
sented to abolish tho Book of Canons, tho J.iturgy, and 
tho High Commission Couit; and a proclamation to 
that effect appeared on the 22n(l of September, lie 
even consented to their calling a general assembly, to 
settle the affairs of their own church. This assembly 
met at Glasgow on the 2Ist of November, and proceeded 
to decree tho entire abolition of episcopacy throughout 
Scuitand; for they said that this form of chuiob govern¬ 
ment could DQit exist together with free institutions and 
the true worship of Qod. Althoi^h Charles had with¬ 
drawn the sefvice of the church of England from Scot¬ 
land^ the bishops he had appointed to sees in* that 
country sUU remained. But the majority of the Scots* 
NBolved, though there were many Episcopalians in the 
' ^untry; to have a free church: they dcsir^ no bishops, 


and they would not have any. Th^fore the Cove¬ 
nanters laid an accusation against the bishops before 
tho presbytery of Edinburgh, in which the prelates were 
charged with almost every sin and immorality that 
could be committed. Tho bishops were summoned ho- 
foro the presbytery to answer these accusations; but 
they very prudently kept out of the way: still, the 
charges against them were read in all tho churches in 
tho country, groatlv to the delight, apparently, of the 
congregations. 

Charles, bceing that tho Covenanters wore as obsti¬ 
nate in defence of their principles, as he was desirous of 
enforcing his own, directed tho Marquis of Hamilton 
to adjourn tho assembly. The maniuis did so; but the 
chief mi mbers told him that they had dune nothing 
wrong, and therefore they would not desert tho work of 
God; so tlicy continued to sit and debate as usual. 
Nor did they dcbiite about triding things; for, in n little 
wlule, they solemnly excommunicated the intruding 
liishops, and deolarcd episcopacy to bo utterly abolished 
throughout Scotland. Charles then issued proclama¬ 
tions pronouncing the proceedings of tho Scottish 
ciuirch to bo void; but that body only replied by a 
counter-proclamation. 

Both i^ides then prepared for war. The Covenanters 
were first in the held. They had, as early os July, 
1638, collected a quantity of muskets, pikes, and hal- 
bertb; and in December, 6,000 muskets were purchased 
in Holland. With theso they armed several thousand 
men, and placed them under the command of a brave 
officer. General Leslie. Charles also collected an army 
of near 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse, which he placed 
under the Earl of Arundel, and concentrated in the 
north, early in 1639. Before it reached the frontiers, 
Leslio had seised and occupied tho castles of Edinburgh, 
Dumbarten, and Dalkeith, which were destitute of pro¬ 
visions, ammunition, and garrisons. Charles, though 
obstinate in carrying out his views, was averse to vio¬ 
lent and sanguinary raeaburcs; and was fu from active 
in commencing hobtilities. On tho contrary, joining 
the army at York, ou the 30th of March he proceeded 
slowly to Berwick, feasting and amusing himself all the 
way. When he aftived there, General Leslie marched 
boldly up, and hxed his camp within a mile of that of 
Charles. That monarch now hesitated and wavered— 
as, indeed, ho had gooff reason to do; for the hearts of 
his soldiers were not with him. The Puritans of Eng¬ 
land sympathised with the Presbyterians of Scotland. 
The Englisb soldiers showed a disposition to desert, 
rather than to fight a^inst men whom they looked 
upon as their friends. Charles, therefore^ relnotantly 
consented to a conference; and, on the 18th of Jone, 
a convention was signed by the leaders of the Covenan¬ 
ters and the minister^ of Charles^ in which it was 
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stipulated tbat itpe^Hament and a general assembly of 
the church should bo called i that the liberties of Scot¬ 
land should bo restored; that the royal forte t&kcn by 
the Covenanters should be returned to the king; that 
the Scotch army should be disbanded within forty-eight 
hours; and that tho English forces should he with¬ 
drawn, These arrangements wore partly carried out* 
and Charles returned with his*troops to London on the 
lat of August, 

Scarcely a month after liia return from Scotland, 
Charles experienced a great disappointment, A valu¬ 
able Spanish fleet* with large sums of money on hoard, 
took shelter in the Downs from a Dutch squadron 
under Admirals do Witt and Van Tromp, To save the 
money, Charles offered to take it, and send^it to Spain, 
on board British ships, for which Bcrvico lio was to 
receive ill «W,000. Before tho specie and bullion could 
he removed, tho Dutch attacked tho Spanish fleet, 
though it was in noiilral waters, and all the vc%£»els, 
except ten, were captured or destroyed ; tho jC 1*^0,000 
were therefoTo lost to Charles.—This event took place 
in September; and Cllarlc^, dissal isficd with the Con¬ 
vention of Berwick—^\vbicb pleased no one, not oven 
tlto Covenanters—and being greatly distressed for 
money, sent to Ireland, and summoned Wentworth to 
X^ondon, to receive the benefit of liis counsel. On his 
arrival bis majesty created him Earl of Strafford. 

Under the earrs advice, Charles fiummoned hi'^ fourth 
parliamcut, which he opened on the Llth of April, 
1640, with what he intended to be a conciliating 
speech. Although the pariiament contained most of 
the old patriotic members (such as Pym, John 
Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell), etill it was, Under the 
circumstances, a dutifully disposed assembly* The 
royalist historian (Clarendon) observes—“It could 
never bo hoped that more sober or dispabsiouato men 
would ever meet together in that place, or fewer who 
brought ill purposes with them,” Tho Commons, 
however, under tho conviction that the king had only 
summoned them to obtain a supply of money, and 
believing that lio would dissolve the parliament as 
soon as he had got what lie wanted, resolved that they 
would not vote away the money of the people before 
they had obtained a redress of the national gricvaucos. 
Petitions had been presented against the illegal con- 
Unuance of ship-money, against monopolies, and ^or 
tho abolition of the Star-Chamber and High Commis¬ 
sion Court* After some debate, tho Commons ordered 
that the records of the trial between Hampden and the 
king, oonceming ship-money,* should bo laid before 
them; that the proceedings against Sir John Eliot 
and other membejs of the last parliament, who had 
been imprisoned, should be examined; and they re¬ 
solved that the conduct of the Speaker of that house* 


in refusing to ohev its commands, was a breach of its 
privileges, ^ 

The king applied to the Commons to vote him the 
money hofore they talked about grievanooB; and sent 
thorn a message, offering, if they would vote him 
twelve subsidies (£600,000), payable in three yoars^ to 
give up his prerogative of ship-money. Twelve sub-« 
sidles, it was contended, would 1x3 an enormous sum- 
many said more than all the money in tho country 
amounted to: but there was another reason why they were 
not inclined to make such a hargutn. To buy from the 
king hh right of levying ship-money, would he to 
acknowledge that ho had a light of collecting it* Nor 
had the Commons forgotten that, some years itgo, the 
assent to (he Petition of Bight had been obtained after 
a grant of five stih^idios, and that* by consenting to 
that fomons document, tho king had given up tho 
right of levying fchip-moncy—even fiupposing bo ever 
po^'scssed it- They wero willing* they said, to vote 
him a largo supply; but not os the ^pu^cha^se-money of 
a right wliich they—no doubt following the principles 
of tho conHtitul ion—contcudcil did not belong to him* 
After a tumultuous debate of two days* on Uio 30th of 
April and the Ut of May, (he house adjourned.' 

Charles was very angry at this conduct of tho Com¬ 
mons; and, without waiting for the money which bo 
had summoned them to grant, and without which he 
scarcely knew which way to turn, ho went dovvn to the 
llouso of Lords, and, after an irritable speech, most 
iujudicifjuvly dissolved tho parliament on the twonty- 
sccond day of its sitting. This was on tho 5th of May, 

1640; and he never had the opportunity of dissolving 
an English parliament again. Even the king’s frionds 
were astonished at his conduct, and could not under¬ 
hand how tlic Commons had given sufficient offence to 
induce him to dissolve them- This step of tho king*s 
increased the public di'^icontcnt; and, wrote the Duke 
of Northumberland on the 4th of June, It is impos¬ 
sible that things can long continue in the condition 
they are now in; bo general a defection in this 
kingdom has not boon known in tho memory of man.” 

Though the parliament was dissolved, the convoca¬ 
tion, or parliament of the clergy, continued to sit, ^nd 
voted tho king a subsidy. This tended to augment tho 
diblike tho people had to Laud and tho bishops, whom 
they regarded as the cause of half their troublotfi In 
the night of tho 1 1th of May, the palace of the arch¬ 
bishop* at Lambeth* was attacked by a mob of about 
500 London apprentices; and he vrM compelled to 
fortify it to protect himself* One of tjie rioters (a 
more. lad) was captured* and put to the dh^sting 
^oafh of banging and quartering. A writer of that 
age says he was first racked in- the Tower; but this is 
very doubtful. Such severity did not quite put a stop 
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to t!io riots : a mob of 2^000 perdona entered St. PaiilX 
* \^lierG tlio Court of High Commisaioii sat, and tore up 
the benclic?, crying out at the samo time, V No bibhops I 
no high commiebioD I” 

As Charles so injudiciously dissolved the parliament 
before it had voted any supplies, ho had again to rrsoit 
' to illegal modes of ravMug rrumey, unpopular 

ainong.-'t the Puritans and lluir fricritls (then, no 
doubt, tUo majority of thu Knglibh jicople), the king 
was much beloved the m<‘inbi r.s of hih liuii'^cliold 
and bis court, and by all who eaine iu immi'diatc eon'^ 
tact with him. In a few days, iu this eirclo (»f friends, 
X^300,tKH> was raiMxl, and paid into the royaf e\- 
cbcfjTior^ as a loan; a forced loan was uttuinptril tn the 
city, but jt was resisted by the citizens, and failed : 
tlie pa^mi^nt of ship-mouey wap, houeviT, enftu'ccd ; 
and a loan of X40,(>0() wa-. dematitled of, and paid by, 
the i^panibh inerehaiifs us tlio prieu of the protoctitin 
afforded to the bullion they hud deposited iu fljc 
Tower to a large amount, Tho Knst Tiiilia Coinjany 
bad immense ejuuntities of ptpper in tlieir btore,s; all 
which was tiought by the government aiithorilies on 
credit, anfl bold for n^aJy inoury, liie purchasers 
obtaining a liberal discount. It was uImj propobcd to 
raise i2UtbOno or hy vitiating the coin ; lujt 

the propt^sal was rejected, Jly these mtuiis, <and by 
colloctiiig tonuago and poundage—which Cliarh s per¬ 
sisted in considering as a wmree of hla legitimate 
income, although, by ho doing, he was directly iufring- 
ing otic of tho most impoitaut pvovisi<ms of the 
Petition of Iliglit—the king ol>tainetl fiind^ uhieh vn- 
abled him to raise an atuiy, which was sent to the 
north, followed hy a smull iiect. 

This army was colkctul in eonsequenec of the 
measures taken by tho t'oveuauttrb, Tho Scotch 
parliumeni assembled on the 2nd of .luiie, ItilO; and, 
after coniirming llie acts of the la>t a>bembly, for the 
abolition of epibcopacy, it pas'^cd a bill levying a 
tux of one-tenth of the runts, ami one-tweiitietb of tbo 
interest of Uic 'kingdom, to carry on war against the 
king. This was a violutiun of the Hcrwick Convention, 
which had never been set aside; though each party 
accused the other of violating its provisions. The 
Covenantors had disbanded their army, in accordance 
with one of the aiticlcs of this Convention ; but all the 
officers were kept in pay, and the men had orders to 
hold tb€nisolve& in readiness. Early in 1640, this army 
was reorganised; although Charles, at that time, had 
certainly mado no attempt to restore episcopacy, or 
enforce any other unpopular measure in Scotland. A 
letter, signed by Lords Kothes, Leslie, Montgomery, 
forester, Montrose, ]Mar, hnd Loudon,, was also sent^ 
to TiOuis XllL of France, soliciting his assistapee. The 
French kipg sent both money and arms. There were 


two divisiona of tho Scotch army—obe in the north* 
under the Earl of Argyll; the other in the south, 
rtnder Leslie,‘now invested with the rank of field- 
marhliak Tho latter was ordered to invade England, in 
consn[uettce of a letter written (as appears by his own 
confession) by Lord Savillc, inviting the Scots to cross 
thij fnmticr, and ambt .their neighbours to obtain a 
redress of grievances. To this httcr, tho names of the 
Earls of Kctlford, Khspx, Brooke and Warwick, and 
Lord'S 8;iy and Sclc, were ati ached, without their con¬ 
sent or knoweldgc. 

Wliiliit the tniop^ under Argyll overran the districts 
of Badenodi, Athol, and Mar, LeMio advanced to Iho 
Kijglihb frontier. Q^lie latter movement took place in 
August; and the Scotch army entered England on the 
2()th of that month. The English army had previously 
been ordaod to the north, and Cliarlas joined it at 
York on tbo 23rd uf August. JIc declared himself the 
gt-iierali^-imo; and under liini the Earl of Strafford 
(rtlio had gone back to Ireland, and after a short so- 
jijiun, ]iad nturned; liekl the chief command. To 
cluck tlie Scotch, a detachment was sent to Newbum, 
in Nurlhumbeilaiid, uiuler Lord Conway, witli orders to 
prevent tbo enemy from cro^ising the Tyne. The two 
forces met on the 2Kth of August, en the banks of the 
liver: and ixh the Englidi refuK'd to accedo to tho 
request of tho Scots net to impede their march to lay a 
petition at tbo king’s feet,tbo hitler forced tho passage, 
and tbo Euglisb, after a short resistance, retreated as if 
semd with a panic: probably many of them were 
Puritans., deposed to favour tbo cause of tho Scotch, 
rather than that of the king, 

Ak tho English retreated, the Scots advanced, and 
oceiipied Newcastle and Durham, The king was then 
at Nortliallcrton, and Strafford at Darlington, In con- 
MHpieuce of the Scotch successes, Strafford ordered the 
force with him to retire, and direcU'd tho entire army 
to concentrate at York. There ho collected 19,000 foot 
and 2jOOO horse, bebldes the Vorkshiro trained bands. 
The king reviewed tlici^c troops on the lltb of Septem¬ 
ber: but 110 further advance was made, and there was 
no more fighting* At the same time Charles recoived 
two messengers, one bearing a very humble and loyal 
petition from the Covenanters, praying for a redress of 
giipvauccs; tbo other brought an address, signed by 
twelve peers, and a petition, signed by 10,000 citizens of 
London, praying tho king to summon a parliament. 
Strafford was oppo^d to negotiations, and wished the 
king to order the army to advance and attack the 
Scotch. Charles, however, resolved to comply with the 
wishes of the peers and citizens; and, in the interim, to 
advise with a grand council of peors^ called to m^t 
him at the deanory, York, on the 24th of September, 
^lien that council assembled, Cliarles informed them 
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that he bad ordered writa to be ifl»ued, calling a parlia* 
ment to meet on the Sid of Kovembor; and he sub¬ 
mitted two questions to tlio peers—Urst, *‘What 
answer should be givoit to petition of the rebels P ” 
Secondly^ “How his army should be kept on foot and 
maintained until the suppHos of a parliament might bo 
voted P ” On the first day, it was arranged that nego¬ 
tiations should bo opened with the Scots; and com- 
miBsioners were appointed—sixteen lingli&h nohlemon, 
and six Scots^ loyalists—to meet those nominated by | 
tlio Covenanters.—On the next day, it was arranged 


that the oonferonoo should be opened at Btpon^ ind 
that £200,000 shonld be borrowed of the city of 
London, on tbo joint security of the privy council and 
the peers. The council then separated ; the writs were 
issued; and, on the 1st of October, the Ei^lish and 
Scotch commissioners mot as appointed, Thero jt was 
resolved that a fjossation of arms should take place?- 
and that £8JO per day should bo allowed tlie Scotch 
for the maintenance of their army*—On the 27tb of 
October tho conference was adjourned, to reassemble 
in London. 


CITAPTKU LX XI I. 


oi Tiin i.iv-n or tiiAELr^^ uiir lust —v.e, 1^10—1612. 


UK fifth parliament of (Inrli s—notoiioiis 
in Kngli'-^h history as tho Ij<jng Varlia- 
mcnt“-inot on tbo Ilrd uf Novi^mbor, 1G4(), 
and Ci>niainod a gnat number of men wbo, 
besides loving their oountry and its natural 
liherliei?, were possessed of remarkable talents^* »^iich 
men were indeed worthy, in many jiCKpccte, to Mt as tho 
representattvofl of the people of Ent^land. lint they 
met under unfavourable auspices. They liad imbibed a 
firm conviction that the king could neitlier he tru'-tod 
nor believed; that ho was uu enemy to fJio laws and 
liberties of tho country; and they wero rej>cdvtd on u 
ilioroiigh reformation of t!io wrongs and oppressions of 
tho nation, without taking into considoration tlie rights 
of Uio crown; ami whilst many of the men who 
rendered themselves prominent in tho debates only 
desired a “ redress of grievances,” but had no wish to 
overturn the monarchy, tlicro is no doubt that the aim j 
of others was, from the first, tho destruction of govern- 
mout by kings, and tho chtahlishment of a republiei 
Instantly petitions poured in from all parts of tho 
country, and the Commons appointed committees to fake 
the national grievances into consideration, Thry wer^ 
not Content with denouucing ship-monoy; for there 
was scarcely an abuse or tyrannical procoeding of tho 
government that they did not attack. On the fourth 
day cf their sitting they sent for Mr, Burton, Dr, 
Bastwick, and Mr, Prynne to appear before them. 
These victims to tyranny had been set free from their 
dungeons, and were brought to* London in triumph, 
attended by crowds of people shouting “Welcome I” 
and wearing sprigs of bay and rosemary in their caps 
as tokens of joy. Such was the general enthuxiasm, 
that, in some plaoe^ tneir path was strewed with 



iliiwers, and brandieft of trees were borne before them* 
The appearance of these unhappy gentlemen, with 
their burnt and lacerated faces, in the House of Com- 
monp, produced a general blind dor, and a feeling of 
indignation. Tho house voted that their condemnation 
had been illegal, unjust, and against tho liberty of tho 
biibject. It was fitrther ducidcd that they should re- 
eeivc damngcij for thoir tUUiUTjted sufiToringri — Mr. 
Jhiiton and Dr. JJ.i^tuirk and Mr, Prynno 

£r>J>U0 each ; wliicJi btimrf >Iiou?d ho paid by the Arch- 
lusliup uf t'arjtubmy and IIk* other lords of the 
Chamber who had condemned them. Dr, Leighton, 
John IJUjuriJc, and othiT^ who Jiad been harbhly im- 
pri-ioned for what were called btditioud speeches or 
writing'-, wero also ^et at liberty. 

The eonduei of tho t'ommons caused the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to approliend that it would bo now his 
tniii to be |)craf cufed, A little iin\B before, his portrait 
that hung in his study hud fatten down from the nail 
upon its face, and he feared that thn circumstance 
was an omen of his coming ruin. But a greater than 
Laud was fir-'.t to bo brouglit (o account for liia tyran¬ 
nical misdeeds. The Karl of Strafford was now the 
chief adviser of the king, and upon him tho wrath of 
tho nation fell. He had been most anxious to keep 
away from Xjoudou and tho parliament; for he saw tbo 
spirit of that assembly: ho know that he had gfiveti 
great offence to those who then led tho Commons; and 
ho liopcd tliat if ho wore not present he might bo for¬ 
gotten. Ho implored tho king to excuse his'attendauce 
iu the parliament; but Charles did not wish to lose 
the services of such an able ^viser; and he commanded 
Strafford t< 4 attoiid, asBuring him that the parliament 
should not be allowed to touch one hair of bis heifil* 
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It bax alrnarlj beon stated, that Mr. P;m said to 

* 8traiford, irhen the latter left the party bo bad iirst 
joined, and devoted his services to the king—“ Yon arc 
going to leave us; but we will never leave you while 
your head is on your abouldcrs.” Pym had never for 

* an instant forgotten this threat of vengeance; ho had 

followed the statosman with the untiring energy of a 
bloodhound; be had noted all his actions, IrcabUred up 
the retttombranco of his fyrannloH—for his government 
in Ireland was certainly tyrannieul—in Uto Hrm bdirf 
that the day of retnhiitioii would come nt lub(. It 
had come; and tlie liri>t day that Strairord took hi^ 
scat in tin? l[ou>>c of Lords—tin* llfh of Xovomber— 
Mr. Pym, in the name of the ('(minioti'i of Kngiciul, 
impeached him of high treason, and desired that ho 
night bo n'moxcd to a place of wife ciistudy, niitil In'! 
crimes should be proved. Strafford was accordiiii'Iy 
committed to the Tower; and altlioiigli he desired to 
bo relciibod on bail, this was denied him. , 

Archbishop Laud wjis the n«\t singled out hy the ! 
parliiimcnt for punishment: he albi* was acoubcd of 
high treawn; and, on the ISth of Deoemhor, a mrbM 4 'e 
was M'nt to tho I.ords that lie might ho cominitled to 
custody. Though he must have cxpeclril this, yd the 
archbibhop lost his temper, ami declared M’honienlly, 
that “the^ t’oromons tlura'clvcs, though his accusers, 
did not bcHove him guilty of the crimes with which 
they charged him." This was an imprudent speech, 
likely to do him harm, and he aflorwardb rffiuested per- 
inission to wilhdrasv it; but the Lords would not allow 
him to do bO. Ho was sent to tho Tower; and Sir 
Francis Windebaok, one of the Secretaries of State, 
and said to bo n tool of Laud'b tyraunies, was next 
accused; hut ho contrived to avoid being arrested, and 
afterwards escaped to Paris, where be publicly wont 
over to the Catholic church. Lord Keeper Finch, tho 
Speaker of tho House of Commons, who had refused to 
put Sir John Kliot’s remonstrance to tho vote, waa aUo 
acGiibcd aa a chief procurer of tho judgment againat Air. 
Hampden, in the great trial about ship-money; and 
for many other abuses of power. Finch was very sub¬ 
missive, and made a very clever speech in excuse of 
bis conduct: this gained him a little time, which ho 
took advantage of, and fled to Holland. So rapid and 
decisive were tho proceedings of this famous parlia¬ 
ment, that it has been said, “ the great structuiv of 
tyranny was like a gigantic palace of ioe, which melted 
away beneath tho first beams of the sun of freedom.’* 
But the Commons were not yet satisfied j and they 
orflered tho* servile judges who had declared ship-money 
to be lawful, and had condemned Mr. Kampdeo, to find 
ball to abide the judgment of parliament. 

^e king having no means of lesistano^zemained a 
quiet VpMtetor of these measures. But the Commonly 


remembering how ho had oonsianMy dissolved their 
meetings when they inquired into any abuses, now re¬ 
solved to protect thomselves againat any sbob violent 
exorcise of bis authority for the future. For this piir- 
poso they brought in a bill for triennial parliaments— 
that is, for parliaments to be called every three years-^ 
which decreed that no future parliament should be dis¬ 
solved or adjourned by the king, without its own con¬ 
sent, within less than fifty days from the commencement 
of its sitting. Charles could not got over bis distrust 
of parliaments sufiiciently to permit ibis bill to pass 
(juii'tly. Tic seut for the Commons, and expostulated 
Very caruc'-tly agiainst it; but in vain; and on tho 
l.'ith of February, 1641, ho reluctautly gave the,royal 
asieut. liotli Iiotisoa returned him their solemn thanks, 
and the whole nation cxpi'cssed iUclf grateful and de- 

lighted. 

The Commons, h.iving thus secured themselves 
iigaiii’it being suddenly dissolved as a parliameni, en¬ 
tered upon the trjal of the Earl of Strafford. A com¬ 
mittee of thirteen mcmlicrs of the Commons bad been, 
for bomu time, preparing the chargus, and no loss than 
Iweuty-eiglit accusations were brouglit againat him. 
The liial was appointed to take place in Westminster 
Hall; anddn that noble building a tbrono was erected 
tor the king, and scaffoldings for tbe judges and the 
lloUbCb of Lords and Commons.* The latter wero there 
ub the .aecubcrs of the earl, and the Lords as bis judges. 
The excitement was immense; the king and queen at¬ 
tended, although they remained hidden from sight; and 
the whole nation was awaiting the result with feverish 
anxiety. 

The trial commenced on the 22nd of March, 1641. 
i^lr, Pym wab tbe chief acruser, and opened the charges 
in an eloquent speech. Ho urged tho tyrannies of the 
carl in Ireland; his oppressions as President of the 
Council of tho North (a sort of Star-Chamber, that was 
held in Yorkshire); tho evil advice he bad ever given 
the king; and bis attempt to overthrow tbe laws and 
liberties of the people of England by tbe establishment 
of a despotic government. Birafford defended himself 
with groat eloquence; and although many bad actions 
wore proved against him, he contended, that aa none of 
them singly amounted to treason, they could not be all 
put together to make ono treason. The Commons felt 
that the death of Strafford was necessary to the peace 
and safety of the nation, and insisted that his many 
state crimes amounted to what was called aceumufafuw 
or co7i9iruciiv$ treason. In his defence^ the earl said 
—‘*My lords, be pleased to give that regard to the 
peerage of England, ju never to expose younelvei to 
BUeh construqUve interpretation of lawv. If then most 
be a trial of wits, let tbe sulgeotHnatter he ef somewhat 
else than the lives ud henoun of peers. It will he 
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wisdom for ^ursllves, for your postAriiy, and for the 
whole kingdom, to cast into the fire those blo 9 dy and 
mysterious volumes of constnietive and arbitrary trea¬ 
son, as the primitive Christians did their books of 
curious arts, and botako yourselves to the plain letter of 
the law and statute, that telleth us wbat is, and what is 
not treason, without being ambitious to bo more learned 
in the art of killing than our forefatliors. ‘It is now full 
240 years sinco any man was touch od for this alleged 
crime, to this height, before myself; let us not awaken 
tbeso sleeping lions to our destruction, by raking up a 
fow musty records that have lain by so many ages for¬ 
gotten or neglected.” 

After having spoken further in tlie same manner, the 
earl thus concluded—“My lords, I have troubled you 
longer than I should bavo done, were it not for the in¬ 
terest of these dear pledges a saint in heaveu hath loft 
mo.” (ifero he pointed to Ids childtcn, and pausing, 
shed a few tears to the memory of his dead wife). Then, 
recovering himself, be resumed—“ What I forfeit my¬ 
self, is nothing: but that my indiscretion should exlcud 
to my posterity, wunndeth me to the very soul. 
will pardon my infirmity:—something 1 should have 
added, but am not able j tbereforo h t it pa'>s. And 
now, tny lords, for myself, I have been, by the blessing 
of Almighty God, taught that the aMictlons of this pre¬ 
sent life are not to bo compared to the etciual weight 
of glory which shall be revealed lMTcafti.r. And so, my 
lords—even so, with all tranquillity of mind—I freely 
submit myself to your judgment; and whether that 
judgment bo of life or death, Te T)ev,ui latidtimn'i." 

Bulstrodo Whitclocke, the historian of the times, \Wiu 
was a member of the House of Commons, and ehaiimun 
of the committee which conducted the impoachmeut 
against Strafford, remarks, with regard to the nohlo 
earl’s defence, that certainly never auy man acted such 
a part, on such a theatre, with more wisdom, ennstaucy, 
and eloquence, with greater reason, judgment, and 
temper, and with a bettor grace in all his words and 
actions, than did this great and cxcoUont person ; and 
be moved tho hearts of all bis auditors, eomo few esceptod, 
to remorse and pity.” 

The accusation and defence bad occupied eighteen 
days; the Lords were ovidently greatly impressed with 
the latter; and the managers of tho impeachment 
found it impossible, by a legal prosecution, ever to 
obtain a sentence against the earl. But Pym and bis 
followers were inosorable. They believed that so long 
as Strafford lived, the king wopld possess an unprin¬ 
cipled and powerful counsellor for evil, and that tbo 
laws and liberties of England would be oomipted. 
Therefore, they resolved to proceed with a bill of at¬ 
tainder against biro, as an enemy to the liberties of bis 
qonntry. A bill of attainder wa%an arbitrary thing— 


a doing away with the ordinary forma of law; bat oven 
those who called out most loudly for the observance of 
the law, were compelled, in this case, to go against it* 
The bill was carried in the House of Commons, on the 
3rd of May, by an immense majority—Only fifty-nine 
votes being given against it; but it had still to receive 
the consent of tho peers and the king. The Lords' heel* 
tated; but they were urged on by tho excitement of the 
people, who wore furious when they learnt that Strafford 
might yet cRonpe. A mob of 6,000 men surrounded the 
houses of parliament, and rent the air with shouts of 
“Justice against Strafford I” Under these olrcum- 
stanc'cs, the Lords gave their consent to the bill. 

Tlie condemned earl was no traitor to bis king; Ins 
offence*! (under no oxlsliug law could they bo classed as 
crimes) had been committed against his country. Ho 
had been ('liarles’s friend, his adviser, and tho ready in- 
<>tiumeui of his measures. Ho and tbo king were, in 
fiict, fellow-offouders; and it remained to bo aeon if 
Charles would sign the death-warrant of his friend. He 
had assured Strafford that the parliamont should not 
touch a hair of his head; and ho now sent him word in 
prison, that though ho might be cotnpoUej to make 
somo sacrifices to tlie violence of the times, yet bis life 
bliould be in no danger. Charles certainly tried many 
means to deliver Strafford; but they failed; and ho 
then summoned both houses beforo him, and earnestly 
bogged them not to proceed to any extremities against 
tho earl. He said ho believed him to be guilty of mis¬ 
demeanours, but not of treason; that bis consclenoo 
would not permit him to condemn the earl of that. 
" My lords,” ho added, “ I hope you know what a tender 
thing c'UDscienct* is. To satisfy my people, I would do 
great matters; but iu this of conscience, no fear, no 
rrspect wbatoverj shall over make me go against it. 
Certainly I have not so ill-dcscrved of the parliament 
this time, that it should press me iu this tender point.” 
Thu Commons, however, were re»olved that the grand, 
apostate to the commonwealth (as Strafford was called) 
should bo put to death. Tho Lords joined the Com¬ 
mons iu a ro([uobt to tbo king to consent to the bill of 
attainder. 'Whilst Charles hp.*>itatcd, he received a letter 
from tho imprisoned earl, desiring him to pass tho bill 
of attainder, and sacrifice him os a peace-offering be¬ 
tween him and his people. “ Sir,” said the captive, 

“ my consent shall more acquit you herein to Ood than 
all tho world can do besides. To a willing roan there ie 
no injury done; and as, by God’s grace, I forgive all 
the world with a calmness and meekness 'of infinite 
contentment to my dislodging soul, so, sir, to you I 
give the life of this world igith all the cbeorfulness 
imaginable, in the ‘just aoicnowledgment of your ex¬ 
ceeding {hvOuTSt” Perhaps the earl was perfectly 
sincere in this heroic offer; but it itfmore probable be 
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thought lie ebould be able to win upon the compasiion 
of hifl Bovcreign, that he would do anything rather 
tlian send so generous a friend to the scafifold. If so, 
]io was mistaken* Charles took him at his word, and, 
on the 10th of May, gave the royal af>Kcnt to the Ijill of 
attainder, lie, however, keenly felt the miM ry of his 
pobition, and that he was 'coud(Uonfiig hi& fiiend for 
offences committed in hiR service. lie shed tears, and 
exclaimed, that the condition of the doomed Strafford 
was happier than his own. On tbo I Itb of May be sent 
the Prince of Wales with a letter to the peer'-, entreat 
ing them to confer witli the Commons, with a view to 
znitigate, or at least to delay, the ei*.cution of the sni' 
tcnce.' JJoth ro<|UCbtb were refused. 

When the earl Jearut that Charles had cori'^enteJ to 
his death, he received I he ntwij witli abtonishinent. 
Rising from his chair, lu lifted biR eyes to bcaven, and 
said, in the words of Senpture, '^Put not your tru^t in 
princes, nor in the sous of men; for in them there w no 
salvation,” Two days afterwards he was led to the 
scaffold on Tower Hill. As he passed the chamber in 
which Arcldnshop Laud v\as confined, ho liowid towards 
the window, and exdiiimid, “3Iy lord, your prayers 
and your blebi,ing.” The trembling prelate, icaiing 
that his Own puuibhmcnt was imininciit, raided his baiiiK, 
pronounced bis bU t'bljig, und then fell to the ground, 
overcome with grief and terror. Tho scaffold was sur¬ 
rounded by about 100,000 people; and the oarlbattend- 
antH feared that lie might be seized by them and torn to 
pieces; but the crowd behaved quietly, and kept a 
solemn silence. Strafford delivered a speech, in which, 
after denying his guilt, he referred to his wife and 
children, and concluded by saying—“ I thank God that 
I am nowibO afraid of death, nor am daimfed with any 
terrors; but do as cbceifuily lay dowu my head at this 
tiino, as ever I did when going to repose I ” He then 
Mibmittcd to the executioner—the a\c descended, and a 
momcni afterwards Iho changed und bidding licad was 
held up to the bight of the crowd. This LVcr-mcinoT - 
able execution took placo on tJio 12tb of May, IGll. 
The earl was in bis forty-ninth year. 

Tbo work of persecution still went on ; moat of thoso | 
who bad held places about tbo king abandoned them, ' 
and fled, for fear that they also might fall vicUnis to 
the vengeance of the Commons ; who certainly evinced 
a tyranny, in their proceedings agaimt tho king’s 
friends, as remoiBelebS as that they a&cri1>ed to tho king 
in tho exercise of his prerogative against tho people. 
Charles, to conciliate the patriots, bestowed most of the 
vacant plaoes upon them; and the king's new ministry 
was of a popular kiud. As a return fur these conces¬ 
sions, tho Commons grautctl tbe king the old-contested 
tax called ionnage and poundage, and voted him six 
BubsidicB—au enormous sum for those days* But they 


also aholidhed tho detestable Star-Chamber, and the 
equally detestable High 'Commission Court, for ever* 
Shortly afterwards, no less than thirteen hishopa were 
impeached in the House of Commons. They had all 
bofo active, with Laud, in the introduction of the doc- 
trinea of Arminiiis into tho church of England; in 
urging the obborvanco of tho rites and ceremonies of 
that churchy which the Puritans deemed more than 
half popish; and in encouraging the king in his 
attempts to ruiso money without the consent of parlia¬ 
ment, whifli led to so many acts of oppression upon his 
f-ubjccls. Tho charges against them were, that they 
liad made, in the late convocation, several ecclesiastical 
lawij whioh wero conf rary to the laws of England, to 
lliu ijglits of parlument, and the liberties of the poople. 
So bu^ptetrd and dibUked were tho bishops by the 
majority ai the Loubo, that a bill was brought forward 
for depriving them of their scats in the Houso of Lord'^, 
The pfcrs wero iivcrso to going to such a length pa 
thib, and tho bill was rejected in that UoiibC, on tbo 
25th of May, l>y a large majority; hut tho thirken 
impeached bishops were not permitted to take their 
hoatb, Tlie Commom aUo appointed a committee, 
calbd the ‘‘ (’ommittee of Hcandalous Ministers,” which 
acted as a couit of iiujuisilion upon tho clergy; be¬ 
ginning with harasbiug and imprisoning them; and 
ending with fjeetmeiit, and tho confiscation of their 
livings. They also took active proceedings against tho 
Roman Catholics; addrcssul the king to remove all 
officers of tfiat religion from the army; and expressed 
great rcbcntmcut bccauso hia majesty refused to sign 
tliD warrant for the execution of Goodman, a .Tesuit, 
wlio was fnuud in pribon. They also ordered all images, 
altar-, and crucifixes to be demolished.^—^Having sat 
till tho 0th of iSeptembcr, the parliament adjourned for 
a mouth; a committee of botli housqs being appointed 
to act during the recess. 

All this time the king bad kept tho remains of the 
army which hud been routed at Nowburn stationed at 
York; but be had been unable to make use of it, Tho 
Commom had thought it wise to remain good friends 
with tho Scottibh army of Covenanters, whom they 
kf'pf, also, in the north of England, and supplied 
liberally with money and provisions; for, said one of 
tho b aders in the houso (Strode), We cannot spare 
tbeScot^^ot; tbo sons of Zeruiah are still too strong 
for us.” They considered the presence of that force as 
a protection, and a means of keeping Charles to bis 
word. 

Tho king bad promised to pay his subjects ia Soct- 
iand a visit in the summer of 1641; and he persisted 
in going to the north against the wishes" of the parlia¬ 
ment, which' appointed a commission to watch bis 
movements, and report to them* ^ He left London on 
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the 10th of August; and, beiog afraid of bis coming in 
contact iritb the armies, the Commons ordered arrears 
due to the Scotoh force to be paid; and the men re¬ 
turned home. The English were marched to their 
different counties, and disbanded. The Scotch parlia¬ 
ment met while Cliarles was in Scotland; and passed 
several laws restraining the royal authority: one pro¬ 
hibited tho creation of any peer of Scotland, unless he 
possessed property in that kingdom of the value of at 
least 10,000 marks (above iloOO) per annum ; another 
prohibited the king from issuing proclamations bearing' 
the force of law; and a third enacted that no officer .of 
state, privy councillor, or judge should bo appointed 
bat by the advice and approbation of parlUmcut, 
Charles—whose object undoubtedly was to attach tho 
Scotch to him, that he might u-e them against his 
English foes—^aitondtd the Pioshyteriau chnicli while 
in Edinburgh; and conferred offitts on several Covc- 
Yianters, and on popular pienchcrs. During the kingV 
residence in the Scotch ca 2 )ital, Argyll and Hiimiltun 
were informed, on the 2nd of October, fliat a plot liad 
boon laid to assa'-sio.itc (hem; and that the king and 
(ho Earl of Jlontioso (who was thou n prisoner in 
Edinburgh Castle, as “a traitor to (he (’ovriiant”) were* 
privy to it. No eaplanation was ever given of this 
alleged crime, which is known as “tho incident;” tho 
affair was investigated in private, against the express 
wish of the king; and the it cords arc lost. It is very 
doubtful whether tbero was any plot at alt; if there 
were, thtre is no “slTong reason,” at one histuiian 
asserts, for connecting the king with il. Indeed, 

^ Hamilton and his friends publicly cvnneiutcd him. 
Whatever Charles’s faults (and they wire many), he 
never displayed a desire to shod blood; but always tlie 
contrary. However, the English Commons—who were 
informed of “ tho incident” by their commissioners— 
when they assembled on the 20th of October, took tbe 
alarm: they expressed a dread that the “ Malignants” 
(as they then termed the king's party) had formed a 
plot to massacre them and all the godly in the king¬ 
dom ; and applied to tho Earl of Essex, whom the king 
had left in command of tho troops in the south, for a 
guard to protect them. That nobleman granted thcii 
application, and appointed the guard. 

Before Cbaeles left Scotland, after the affair of *' tho 
incident,” be created Marshal Leslie Earl of Leven, and 
raised the Earl of Argyll to the dignity of a maiquis, 
and Lord Loudon *to that of an earl. Ho was recalled 
from Scotland by news of a fear&il insurrection that ^ 
broke out in Ireland on the 22nd of October, the ob- ' 
ject of whiel^ was to throw off tbe EngUsb rule, and to 
crash the Protestant religion in that country. The 
fniy of the rebels was sneb, tluit it is oakmlated no less 

than 0(^000 Protestants—^men,‘women, and obtMrffl_ 

SO * 


were masaacred* The popish slaaghterert repmeiitod, 
with fearful impiety, that it was an act aooeptabl^ to 
the Almighty to destroy all heretioB, and to drown, if 
possible^ the name of Proteatantiam in a hideous sea of 
human bloods Those events drew a cry of horror and 
indignatioia from the English people; and a dark 
suspicion, in eonueetion with this dreadful massacre^ 
was thrown upon Charles by his enemies. His queen 
was a papist: he lun>BoIf, together with hie late favoTir* 
ite, tile fallen Archbishop Laud, were suspected of 
being papisi s in their hearts; and it was generally be¬ 
lieved that tills rebellion in Ireland had boon encouraged 
Sind brouglit about by the king, as an excuse for rais¬ 
ing fiucli an army as would givo Intn tho means to 
cru^h his P'nglish parliament, and reign with despotio 
power. 

This suspicion made the pailiamcnt and Puritans of 
England than ever inclined to bo submibsivo and 
tractable to the king. In the minds of many it created 
a sense of lOfatlcss irritation and sus^cion; and tbe 
Commons prepared a paper, called “A Hcmonstrance 
of the State of the Kingdom,” to be presented to his 
mnjtbty. It was addressed, not only to the king, but 
to the people, and contained a list of tho evils and mis- 
furtunoa of the government, and of the illegal and 
I tyrannous acts of tho king from his accession until that 
time. Tho lending of English shipping to the French 
papists, to ciush the Protes^tants of Kochelle (an act 
which Charles certainly was not guilty of); the unlaw¬ 
ful confinement of men for not obeying unlawful com¬ 
mands ; tbe violent dissolution of four parliaments; 
the arbiirary government which always followed those 
dissolutions; tho questioning, fining, and impriacning 
members of tho Commons for their conduct in the 
house; tho levying taxes without consent of the Com¬ 
mons; the introduction of popish ceremonies into the 
chuich; and tfio present dark rumours respecting the 
king’s connection with tlic rebolUon and massacre of 
the Pioteataiits in Ireland, were all enumerated. Kono 
of Chailes’s misdeods were forgotten; and the whole of 
them wero attributed to-tbe evil counsels it was said he 
received from popishly-disposcd bi&hops, and dishonest, 
mean-spirited cou^tier^, A** icmedie^, tho exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from all power; the appointment of 
a commission to watch and report upon tho increase of 
their numbers and of their act security for the due 
adminibtratioa of tho laws; and tho appointment of 
jubt minibters, not the favourers of papists, wero "dl- 
manded. 

Slany members of the Commons thoughf this romon- 
atrancd too severe, and would^not vote that it should be 
presented to the king* The debate upon it lasted until 
two o'clock in the momiog of the 22nd of November; 
and was carried on with edch violence^ that if’it bad 
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not li«cn for tbo prescnoo of Mr. Hampden, the mpm< 
bers would have stained their swords in each othcrV 
blood. After many of tho oldcriy members, who were 
in favour of tho king, and against presenting tlie re¬ 
monstrance, had been compelled to leave tho house 
from utter exhaustion, it was carried only hf n majority 
of eleven—159 to 148 votes. Had‘it been rejeetcil,*’ 
said Oliver Cromwell, as he eamo out from the heated 
house into the cold air of a Novcnibcr night, “ f would 
have sold everything I possess, and never seen England 
more.” 

The remonstrance was presented to tho king on the I”! 
of December, with a petition which tlie house hatl adopted 
on tho 27th of November, calling for tho bishops to be 
deprived of their jurisdiction in parliament; the dis¬ 
missal of nil mcnibors of the Malignaut party from 
ptiblie offices; the employment only of such as had the 
conridcnce of the parliament: and the 8pplic.ation nf all 
the land forfeited to the crown hy tho rebellion in Irelatui, 
to tho public necessities. Charles received a deputation 
of twelve members, who presented this remonstrance and 
petition at Hampton Court, very graciously; and after 
they had l^cn read, begged they might ^ot be printed 
till his answer was received. They were, however, 
printed without wailing for that reply; which was soon, 
also, issued from the press. It vpas very tomiKratc. 
Denying tho allegations against him, and warmly pro¬ 
testing the sincerity of bis attachment to the reformed 
religion, Charles reminded tho people of the happiness 
and prosperity they had enjoyed under his rule; and 
rebutted tho charge about his being misled by evil 
counsellors, by calling to tho rccoltcGtioii of the hoiiso 
and the people, that lie had protected no minister from 
parliamentary justico; and ho hud confi rrt d office on 
no ono who did not enjoy a high character and cstitna- 
tion in public opinion. 

The popular excitement was much incAaved by what 
was interpreted as an attempt of the king, at this 
time, to get tho Tower of Loudon entirely into lii,s own 
bands, by appointing one Colonel Lunsford lieuti i <t 
of that fortress. His majesty was obliged to remove 
the obnoxious officer; ao<l only drew further unpopu¬ 
larity on his bead by the unfortunate apjiointmunt— 
the worst he ever made; for there is no doubt that 
the colonel was a most hnprinciplod person.—A riot 
followed this affair, and the houses of parliament were 
surrounded hy mobs, who shouted, Beware of plots 1 
No bishops! no bishops I ” This cry arose from a feel¬ 
ing that tho bishops wore all concealed papists, and 
enemies to liberty and the laws. Charles had 
always supported the chureh; and its bishops bad, in 
ntom, sanctioned bU encroachments on law and 
fraedom, and preached that a.king reigned by divine 
right; that to- retut him was to resist Ood j and that 
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the duty of bis subjects was passively to obey him In 
everything, however improper bis commands might 
seem to them. 

So strong was tho feeling against the prelates, that 
tliey scarcely dared take their seats in tbo House of 
Lords, for fear of the vengeance of the people. A 
geiieial excitement prevailed; and crowds constantly 
ns!icmblc<l about We&tminstcr and Whitehall, and 
uttered loud iihouta in condemnation of “ popish 
bifrhops and rot tcu-hearted lords," and grossly insulted 
j* and menaced tho occupants of the episcopal bench when 
on thoir way to the house.—Dr. Williams, tho Arch¬ 
bishop of York, having been abused by the populace on 
the 27t]i.of December, called a meeting of bis brethren 
for the 29th; and twelve of them—tho Bishops of 
Dm ham, Norwich, Rt. A.<aph, Lichfield, Bath and Wcll^ 
lit refold, (Kford, Ely, Olouccster, Peterborough, Llaii- 
daff, and York—agreed to a protestation which bis 
grace had drawn up, against all votes and resolutions 
that h^d boon passed in parliament during their con¬ 
strained absence, as null and void. This protest—which 
though, as a popular historian remarks, “just and 
legal, and very ill-timed ”—^was presented to the king, 
wlio hastily approved of it. Had tho House of Lords 
also concurred in it, the Long Parliament must have 
been brought to a sudden end, and all its work undone. 
Instead of doing so, they desired a conference with tho 
Commons, to whom they communicated the document. 
That house immediately sent up to tho peers an im¬ 
peachment of the biKhops for high treason, they 
having endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws, 
and to invalidate the authority of tho legislature. 
Their sees were at onen declared sequestrated ; and they 
wtii’i' on the 30th of December, committed to the 
I'owcr. No one spoke a word iu their favour. One 
uicifilicr alone said that he did not believe them to be 
guilty of liigh treason ; but that they were stark mad, 
and ought to be sent to Bedlam. 

Although tho parliament still pushed forward the 
gr’eat work of reform, yet a reaction had taken plaoe 
in many persons’ minds in favour of tho king. They 
thought enough had been done; tliat bis power had 
been sufficiently curtailed; and that it was better to 
heal all past disputes by gentleness and sabmission to- 
wardti him. While this feeling was bccotaing diffused, 
Charles had tho madness to commit an act which 
broke all tics between him and parliament for* 
ever—an act so important, and which led .to auch great 
results (no less than pjluDging the nation In a civil 
war), that it demands more than ordinal^ attention. 
Previously,*we may observe, the king had endeavoured 
to come to terms with his opponents, and had of(«Md 
the Chancellorship of the Ezehe({ae^ to P^, whioh he 
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CHAPTER LXXIIt 

CJOSTlNTTATIdN OF TliK BEIOK OF ClJ\taE3 TUB FinST.—A,D. 1642, 


N ihe 3rd of January, 1643, the kingf sent 
Herbprt, the attorney-genoml, to the House 
of PeorR, with a cominand to accuBO Lord 
Kimholton, a patriotic and amialile noble¬ 
man, and five of the most distinguished 
patriots of the House of Commons, of high treason! 
Those five memberg were—Mr. Benzil Holies, Hir 
Arthur Hazclrig, Mr, John Pym, Mr, John Hampden, 
and Mr* William Strode, The charges against them 
were—That tlioy Jiad traitorously endeavoured to siib- 
veit tho laws and government of tho kingdom, to 
deprive the king of his regal power, and to impose on 
his subjects an arbitrary and tyrannical authority: 
that they had endeavoured, by many foul aspersions 
on his majesty and his government, to alienate 
the afiTcctions of his people, and mako him odious 
to them; that they had attempted to draw liia late 
army to disobodienco of his royal command^ and to 
side with them in their trartorous designs: that they 
had invited and encouraged a foreign power to invade 
the kingdom: that they had aimed at overthrowing tho 
rights and tho very being of parliament: that, in order 
to complete their traitorous design?, they Iiad en¬ 
deavoured to compol the parliament to join with them, 
and for that purpose bad raided tumults agaiii'st the 
king and parliament: and that they had traitorou'^ly 
conspired to levy war against the king, 

Tho peers were amazed; and although Tjord ICim- 
bolton was present, no ono moved bis arrest as a traitor. 
Their lonlships appointed a committee to consider 
whether it was legal to accuse a member of their house in 
Bucb a manner; and they sent a message informing tho 
Commons of the affair. That bouse was already aware 
of it; for the eerjoant-at-arms had, in tho king’s name, 
demanded that tho five membors bboiild be delivered 
into his hands* Tho Commons, in reply, assured his 
majesty that his message sliould have their serious 
consideration f and, in the meantime, the accused 
membors should bo ready to answer any legal charge 
made against them. At this moment^ news reached tho 
house that the king's oflScers had searched the 
chambexk of the fivo members, and were sealing up 
their doors, trunks, and papers** The Commons became 
ludignanti almost furious, at this Illegal and tyrannical 
aot. They voted it a breach of pHvilege ; the serjeant- 
at-arms ms ordered to break tho seals: and the 
Speaker issued » w»nmt to talm Sir William Fleming 


and Sir William KilUgrew—tho officials who had mido 
the search—into custody*' Fleming was apprehended] 
KitHgrew escaped, 

Tho night was spent by the king in council; and it 
was decided that ho should himself proceed to the 
bouse tho next day, with his giianis, to arrest tho five 
metnhors* Pym was apprised of this determination by 
the Countess of Carlisle, one of the ladies of the bed-* 
cliambcr; who, from tho time of the exeoution of 
Strafford, had been iinfaithfut to her trust,~Ofl the 
4th of January, parliament met, and tho five members 
attended in their places. _They denied tho charges 
brought against them; and Hampden said, that if to 
bo resolute in the defence of parliament, tho Ubertles of 
tho subject, and tho reformed religion, was to he a 
traitor, then ho might bo guilty of treaaoif; but not 
otljerwise. The homo voted that tho accusation was 
Bcandaloiis; and sent a message to tbo Lords, desiring 
that an inquiry should bo sot on foot to find out the 
authors and edvieers of the cliargo—which was termed 
scandalous paper”—that they might be punished*— 
Whilst tho house was sitting, word was brought that 
tho king was approaching, followed, according to 
Clarendon, “by his guard of halberdiers, and fewer of 
them than Uhcd to go with him upon any ordinary 
motion.” Other writers of the time state that, besides 
tluj guard, many soldiers attended who bad assembled 
at Whitehall* Few or many, their arrival shortened 
tho debate; and it was resolved that the five members 
bliould withdraw. “Away wo went,” says llazolrig] 
“the king immediately came in, and was in the houso 
before wo got to tho water,” His majesty left his 
followers at tho door; and as soon as ho approached 
tho table, the Speaker withdrew from his chair, in 
which tho king seated himself; the members standing 
up uncovered. Charles, after looking in vain for tho 
objects of his acareh, thus addressed the parliament^ in 
an agitated and disappointed tone:—“ GenfclemeUi I 
am sorry for this occasion of ooming unto you. Yoitor-* 
day I sent a serjoant-at-arms, upon a vary important 
occasion, to apprehend some that, at my oom ifi a n d - * 
ment, were accused of high treason, whereunto I did 
expect obedience, and not a message; .and I must 
declare unto you here, that albeit no king that ever 
wtfe in England shall be tnoA careful of your privileges 
to maintain them to the utmost of his power—than X 
■hall be; yet yon muft know tliat^ in mm of 
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no person hath a privilege; and therefore I am come 
to know if any of tliosc* persona that I liavo accused for 
lio slight crime, but for treason, are here- I cannot 
expect that this house can ho in tho right way that I 
do heartily wish it; Iherefure, I am come to tell you 
that I must have them vvliercfcoevLr I find them.'* 

After again casting a glance roipid the Iioitse, 
Charles in<iutred of tho Spevaker, *‘Are any (jf 
persons in the house? Do* you s^e any tluin? 
Whore are they?'’ The Speaker benl hw km e, nud 
replied that he luul neither rye^ U) see, nor tongue to 
apeak in that place, but as (he lioU'.e wa'i plea^td Uy 
direct him, Well,'* emit iivin d th* king, “since 1 -et* 
all the bijds are (town, I do expert friini you that you 
do send them to mo as soon they rtimil hither, 
otherwise I iniist take my own ciiiir-^e to find thoiii/' | 
With these w^ords his majesty departed, tho Jjurise beiiv 
in the greate&t confusion, and &evenil inemboid shoiit- 
ing, “ Privilege ! privilege I'- 

The citizens of London passed that i ight with arms 
in their hands; for the five meinheis had taken refuge 
in tbo heart of the city; and a proolamatiou was ihMU'd 
charging ■them with treajam, TIh‘ next morniiii- 
Charles went to the city, and euteicd OuildhalL Dn 
his way ho saw stern, threah ning faces, and was eveiy- 
whero saluted with shouts of “ Privilege of parliament ! 
privilego of parliament V* One man evi n drew near io 
his coach, and called aloutl, “ To your tent^j, O Israel I 
—the words used by the Ilebiews when they abandoned 
their wicked and idolatrous king, Itehoboam. At 
GuildhaU Charles demanded the five members of the 
common council, saying that he believed they wero hid 
in the city, and he trusted th;ft no good man would 
keep them from him. The citizens were very polite ; 
and the king toM Sheri IT (iairett he would dine with 
him; which ho didj hut the accused members were uot 
given up. 

The House of Commons mot on tho 5tk of January; 
appointed a committee to hit in the city; and 
adjourned for hx days, not bLlleving their members to 
be safe from tho designs of tho king. In the city, tho 
committee was guarded by a body of merchants and 
tradesmen, who relieved each other twice a-day; and 
the common council met, and sent a petition to the 
king, aUuding to tho fears and distractions to which 
it was Buhject; and imploring him to give up his in¬ 
tention of arresting Lord Kiinholton and the five 
mombcFB, and not to proceed against them, except in 
accordimee witli tlio privileges of parliament, Charles 
returned an answer justifying his conduct, and declared 
that he only meant to proceed according to law* At 
tho Bame time, ho issuod another proclamation, ordering 
the ports to be closed against the five members, and 
prohibiting all persons from harbouring them* 


The committee of the Iloube of Commons passed 
sevemi strong resolutions, denotinoing the proceedings 
against tho accused members as a aeditious act, and a 
high breach of tho privileges of tho house; and 
ilecUring that those privileges could only be fully 
\ indicated by a dUcovery of tho paities who had 
afUised tho king to invoilo them*—On tho 10th of 
-lanuary—the last day that this body was to meet jo 
thr* city —a deputation of thn mercantile marine officers 
went to Grocers’ Kail (where, after the first day, the 
ctJTTiTnittfe met), and pn*sented a nv niorial, signed by 
upwards of l,()t)0 mm, otfiTing thfur f^ervices for tho 
next day when the two ]ioiiso=i were to reuBscmblc — 
“todifind tln*iu by watcr.*^ The ulfer was accepted; 
a'» wa'% another from the autliorituM of Southwark, to 
Mild fbtir trained bands as a guard by laud; and it 
w.i^ leriucalfd tluit those band^ should assemble the 
nc‘\t diiy, aimiil, ill the Southwark and Lanlbctli fields- 
A guaid of eight companies, with a pioco of ordnance 
attached to cadi, was also ordered to be raibcd, and 
plac(*il under the command of Captain Skippon, with 
full powius “to offend and defend,’^ if necessary. 

On the 11th td January, tho parliament reasbcmhled; 
and the five uicmbers—who had been, sinco tho 4th, 
(■imocalcd in the city—embarked on board ono of the 
city companies’ barge's, and were escorted up the 
I hamci. by a triumphal pnicession* Tho tiained bands 
and the guard were all assembled, many of them wear¬ 
ing in their lints the “ Itcmonstraneo ” adopted in the 
previous year; or the votes of tho committeo denounc¬ 
ing the king B proceeding';, Tho populuco also assembled 
in great uumber^; and when they had cheorod the 
members iuto their aeats, they went to Whitehall, and 
made deinonstiations against tho king apd queen* So 
alarmed was CharlcK, that, on the i3th of January, he 
and tho tpiecu went to Hampton Court; from whence, 
on the Ifitb, they removed to Windbor,—TIio Commons 
continued their sittings; and numerous petitions, from 
Eisex, Surrey, Bciks, Hertford, and other places, were 
presc-nted in support of tho privileges of parliamontt 
Uuc troui London complained of the invasion of thoso 
privileges; aho of tho Irish rebellion, the danger of 
religion, and tho decay of trade; and called for justice 
on the king's advisers* Another, signed by 4,000, some 
say 6,000, freeholders of liuckiogbamsbiie—most of 
wliQin camo to London, and went in a body to present 
it to the house—pledged the subscribers to die in 
defence of the members* privileges, and oalled for jiutice 
for their countryman, Hampden* One, alQiost as 
numerously signed, was presented in fevour of Pym,— 
For several days the houso was occupied in receiving 
theso petitions, and in discussiont upon a motion that 
they should send a message to hit majesty, expressing 
their grief at his abeence, their desire for bis return, 
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and requesting that he would eonsider Uiem bis i)est 
and surest friends. Tbis was uegatived on the 14th of 
January, as Deozil Holies objected to such a course till 
he and bis friends were cleared, and the violation of the 
privileges of the bouse redressed.—>0n the I7tb of 
January, the king sent a message to the Commons, 
offering to withdraw the proceedings against tho 
members, and to freoly pardon all their offences. Ah 
the members were coobidered to be innocent of uuy 
crime, the Commons would not accept of a pardon for 
thorn; and they demanded jubtice against tho persons 
on whoso information the king had acted. C'liailes then 
tent another message, dcsiiiiig the f^ominons to digest 
into one body all tho grievances of the kingdom, and he 
would redress them at once. To tliis mrHb.igi* they 
paid no altcution, as they knew from cxpciieuce the 
king’s promises to bo woith nothing. They wei’C 
informed that the king liad sent Lord iJighy ahiua<l to 
collect troops; this turned out to Ik> taUc; but it 
still further estranged the parliament fiom the king. 

The relxdlion in Ireland still continued. The KnglMi 
nation thirsted to avenge the massaere ot tin ii Protes¬ 
tant bri'thrcn in that country; hut Die ('diuuiouh 
dared not tiust tho king with tho uommaud ot an at my 
which they believed lie would employ to crush the 
parliament, instead of to subdue • Ireland. They 
deteiinined, therefore, to have the jiottcr of tho sword 
in their own hands; and, fur this purpose, brought in 
the Militia Hill. Tbis measure gave them the power ol 
appointing the lords-lieutcnants of counties; whieli in 
reality placed at their disposal tho eutiro military forco 
of the kingdom. Charles was usolvcd to keep posscsxiuu 
of this power, and ho rctuined a posltivo ndusal to tho 
Militia Bill. The Eail of Pcmbiokc thou asked him if 
he would not consent that tho parlianxpnt should huvo 
tho disposal of the militia for a time, until the picscnt 
troubles were settled ? “ No 1” replied Cbarlc.'i, with an 
oath, not for an hour: you have asked that of me 
that was never asked of any king, and with which 1 
will not trost my wife and children.” 

On learning this, the parliament declared tho kingdom 
to be in danger; took tho matter into their own bands, 
and gave directions to the lieutenants and doputy-lieii- 
tenante of counties to get the militia ready, and set the, 
country in a state of defence. Charles had moved from 
town to town; and, on the 19tb of March, took up his 
residence in the city of York, where ho hgaa to set up 
a separate government, in opposition to that carried on 
by the parUament, and to collect taxes ou his own 
anthority only. A deputation, from the parliamout 
waited upon Mm at York, presented a justitication of 
its proceedings, and accused Mm of being the cause of , 
all the troubles that afflicted the kingdom by resisting 
the lUUtia Bill, i 


The nation was formed into two distinet parties;—* 
the king’s friends, who were called Boyalists^ or Cava* 
tiers; and the Parliamentarians, or Roundheads—the 
latter name being given them from their wearing the 
hair short, and cropped closo to the head; whilst the 
Cavaliers wore distinguished by long, flowing hair, or 
perukes, falling upon the shoulders. In the spring of 
1()42, most men began to apprehend that the time was 
fast approaching when tbeso two parties would como 
into open collision. Tho Commons, nii their reassem¬ 
bling on the 1st of January* had displaced Sir John 
By I on, tho lit ii tenant of tho Tower, and appointed Sir 
John Conyers to that office—direct interference with 
the loyal piorogative; tho appointment of officers to 
tho Tower lia\ ing .always been in the hands of the 
suveiTign. They also appointed Sir John Hutbam 
guvi luor of till* town and cuttle of Hull, with its maga* 
zines of arms and ammunition for 1G,UOO men. Sir John 
b,id itetived orders not to deliver that town up, or 
rf coivc any foices into it, without their authority. The 
king know itn iinpoilance, and was desirous of getting 
it into bis own bands. He sent tho Huke of York, the 
Ptiiiec Paint i no, the Earl of Newport, and Lord Wil¬ 
loughby, to pieparo the way. They arrived on the 
22 nd uf April. Tho next day, the king rode up to the 
gfiitjs, at tinided by 300 horsemen, and demanded admis¬ 
sion. Sir John Hotham replied, that if his majesty 
pleased to cuter with twelve persons only, he should be 
welcome. Charles refused to enter without his whole 
giiiud; and after wailing outside tho walls for five 
hours, ho retired to Beverley, from whence he issued a 
piockiinatiui), dcclaiing Sir John a tniitor. A day or 
two aftriw.irds he sent a message to the parliament, 
demanding justice against Bir John Ilutbam; but that 
body justified the governor, and said tliat tho sot of 
proclaiming that gentleman a traitor without duo pro¬ 
cess of law, was again'-t tho liberty of tho subject and 
the law of tho land. ' 

At the sumo timo the parliameut sent the king word 
that its piccaution in securing Hull was necesaary; and 
that it was he and his followers, and not Sir John 
llotliami that had ofleiidcd the laws. To this messago 
Ctiailcs eont a long answer, in which be said—“We' 
would fuiu be answered what title any subject of our 
kingdom hath to his house or laud that we have not to 
our town of Hull ? Or what right hath he to his money, 
plate, or jewels^ that we have not to our magazine and 
munition there? Wo very well know tho great and 
unlimited power of parliament; hut we know as' well 
that it is only iu that sense as we aro a part of that 
parliament. Without us, and against our consent, the 
votes of either or both houseo together must not, shall 
not, forbid anything that is enjoined by the law, or 
enjoin anything that is forbidden by the law." , 
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This pippr of tho king’ll was intcntied os a sort of 
appral to llio people, and published and di»>tributcrl 
accordingly. The parliament, therefore, wroio a reply, 
which was also printed ami published. Tt was a lecture 
upon the lUittea as well ae the rights of a king. In 
answer to what ho had said alraiit tho town of Hull 
being his own property, they observed—“Hero is that 
laid down for a principle which would, indeed, ]itill up 
the very foundation of tho Itlicrfy, property, mid iutereat 
of every aubject in partir-ular, and of all Mihjcets in 
general. For bis mrijcftty’s towns are no more his own 
than the kingdom is his own; and the kingdom i- no more 
Ilia own than hia people aro his own ; and if the king had 
a properly in all liis towns, wliat would l» comi< ot tho 
buhjecta’property iu tlifir hou-cs tliorviu f And if Iin 
had a property in hia kingdom, whrit would become of 
the subjects* propcity in their lands thiougliout tho 
kingdom ? or of their libeitica, if hia itiajesly had the 
same right in their persons that i very subji et hath in 
their lands or goods?” They addi d tliiit the wrong 
iileas infused into princes Ibnl their kingdoms weic 
their own, and (hat tiny might do as they ple.isi il with 
them, as if tln*ir kingdoms were for them and not they 
for their kingdoms, wiw the root of all their iiivavions 
of their sTihjreta* just rights and lib( ilies; and that so 
far was sncli an idea from being a tiuo one, that, in 
fact, their kingdomn, their towns, tlio people, the jmblie 
treasure, and whatsoever was iMuight with it, were all 
only given to them in trust, ;tceoriIing to tJio known 
laws of England. That the very jcwi Is of (ho crown 
were not the king’s properly, but only confided to Jus 
keeping, for tho ubo and ornaiiient of his regal dignity. 
They urge<l that the trust so given for tlio puhltc ad¬ 
vantage ought to he mancaged by tlie advice of parlia- 
uient, whoso duty itwa«, byall meatia, to prevent its 
alaiae. On that principle, they believed that, with 
regard to the town of Hull, they had discharged their 
own tiUbt, and not invaded the tights of bis majesty, 
ranoh less his propcity, which, in lids case, they could 
not do. 

Tho king, not long after this ntfair, collected jiround 
him (ho peers who followed his royal standard, and 
declared to them tbot he expected no obedience except 
to commands warranted by the laws of tho land. Tho 
peers replied by doolaring thoir resolution to obey none 
except such os were warranted by that authority. This 
declaration was made by thirty-eight peers, several 
offioiuls, and tho Lord Ohief Justice Hanks,'besides the 
Lord'Keeper Littleton, wbo had joined the king at 
■yotk. A tjw days later, on the I7th of Juno, the par¬ 
liament sent tho king certain conditions, upon which it 
was willing to come to ai> agreement. They wem nine¬ 
teen in number; and we agree with Humei that they 
«amoHnt©4 to a total abolition of monarchical autho-' 


rity.*’ Tho Commons demanded th^t no man should 
remain in tho council who was not agreeable to parlia¬ 
ment i that no deed of the king’s should have validity 
iiiiloss it passed the council, and was attested under ite 
Iiand; that all the officors of state and principal judgee 
bhottld bo chosen with consent of parliament, and enjoy 
thoir offices for life; that nono of the royal family should 
many without consent of parliament or oottncll; that 
tho law should be executed against Catholics; that tho 
vnl OS of popish lords should be excluded; that the refor¬ 
mat iou of the Liturgy and church government should 
have place, according to adviee of parliament; that the 
ordinance, with regard to the militia, should bo sub¬ 
mitted to ; that tlin justico of parliament should pass 
upon all dolincjuonls; that a general pardon should bo 
granted, with such exceptions as should be advised by 
jiarllament ; that tho forts and castles should ho dis¬ 
posed of by consent of parliament: and that no peer 
should bo mado hut with consent of both houses. 

As might he expected, Chiirles refused to accede to 
these demands. Had ho done so, ho “migltt have been 
waited U])Oti biirchcadccl,**he replied, and been attended 
with all Ihn pomp and ceremony of royalty; but ho 
would havo bcou merely “ the outside, the picture, tho 
sign of a king.” 

Preparations were now mado on each side to decide 
tho (piarrcl by tho sword. Troojis Hocked in rapidly to 
the service of the parliament, and an army was raised; 
4,000 men oulisting, in London alone, in a single day. 
llesidos this, tho Londoners lent largo sums for tho ser¬ 
vice, and contributed their plate to the catiso. Tho 
women gave up all their plate and ornaments, and oven 
their silver thimbles and bodkins, to assist the cause. 
Many of the patriots in tho House of Commons gave 
largo sum^—Hampdon, ,61,000; Sir Henry Martin, 
i.1,200; Oliver Cromwell, :C500; and John Pym, :6600 
—for tho same purpose. But there were some members 
of tho parliament, both Lords and Commons, who 
thought that the latter were going too far; and after all 
prospect of au accommodation appeared to have van¬ 
ished, they refused to go any further with the Parlia- 
raentarianN, and joined tho king. Amongst them were 
the accomplished Lord Falkland, Sir Edward Hyde 
.(afterwards Lord Clarendon, the able but somewhat 
partial historian), and Sir John Culpepper. To put a 
stop to this desertion, the Commons summoned nine 
lords—tho flrst that had gone to the king at York->to 
return to their places In the House of Peon. They re¬ 
fused ! wore impeached of high treason | eondsmned, by 
their fellow-peers, never again to sit In the House 
of Lords, and to suffer Imprisonment during .their 
pleasure. 

The English 6eet declared for the popular oaOiOS and 
tho Commons having voted that an mmf riWUM' bw 
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nibed for the dofonca of tbomBalvea and the oountry, 
the Earl of Eaaox was appointed the general of it. 
Many patriotic members of the House of Commons, who 
had been hitherto only noticed as orators^ took out 
commissions as colonels. Amongst them was the gallant 
Hampden, who raised a regiment in Buckinghambliire, 
'which soon became famous for its valour and good con* 
duct. The king, in the meantime, issued wlut was 
called a commission of array. lioLli sides enlisted 
troops with as much activity as possihle, and it w.is 


plain that this strange struggle most soon break out 
into open war.—At length Charles issued a'proolanuk 
tion, commanding all men capable of bearing arms to 
repair to him at Nottingham, on the 25th of August, 
On that memorablo day he erected the royal standard 
on the cabtle hill at that town, by which it was under* 
btood that he declared war upon his parliament, and 
that the civil conflict had begun. Many superstitious 
men regarded it as an ominousi thing that the standard 
was blown down by a tremendous wind that very night. 
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lIE*army of roy.ili*-ls .unounted to about 
10,000; that of tlir pailiiinii nt to about 
15,000. In the service of Charles were tbc 
two sons of his i>isttr I^hzabutb, nho 


marilcd, during the rtigil of Jamis I,, the 
Palatine Frcdciic. Tliese two piiiiccs (Kiiptal and 
Maurice) had arrived in England a bboif time pic vlou, 
to the outbreak, and Rupert^ soon obtained the leputii* 
tion of being a brave and dashing soldier. 

As Charles’s army increased very .slowly, and that of 
the parliament very rapidly, he thought it would lie 
better to hasten on the encounter, which was incvibihlt. 
Ho therefore marched towards Loudon, to save which 
ho knew Ebsex would lead thepaili.unruturm} foiwaid. 
He was not deceived. Essex followed him r.ipidty; and 
on Sunday, the 23rd of October, 1()42, the two aiiiiicb 
met at Edgohill, in the county of Warwick. A pause 
of some hours oubued,and each army gazed with stiauge 
feelings upon the other; for many, many years had 
passed since Engltbhmen stood arrayed iu arms against 
Englishmen; and thcro seemed an awful feeling of this 
nature, as if it were a contebt between two brothers. 
At Idbgth the battle began in a broad plain at the foot 
of Edgebill, which bore tbo romantic name of the Vale 
of the Red Horse. In consequence of the fiery valour of 
Prince Rupert, the day was at first in favour of the 
Royalists; but the Parliamentarians recovered tfaom- 
selves; and at length, when night separated the com- 
halant^ 4,000 men lay dead in the Vale of the Red 
Horse. 'The next morning the ‘Royalists retired; hut 
both sides claimed the viotoiy. | 

Charles went to Oxford, tbo only town in England 
wUeh WM itiU eaUnisiaatically devoted totiimw .Prinoe 
Rnpet^ it'ho soon heoama a terror to the adherents of 
the parliament, made leveial flying axoundons from 


Ovfurd iu the din < (ion of (he cnpitdl, nnd ktpt the 
1 jondoiicrs in pcrpi tual oxertemr nt nnd alarm. He c> en 
attacked the town of Hicnttord, but was diiVon back 
by a regiment of soldiers under Colonel Hollos. 

In the commencement of the next year (1643), the 
queen, wlio had retired for B.ifety to Holland, returned 
tu England; and on the 20lh of March, Charles and 
the pailiament began another treaty, to see if they 
could settle their diflcrcnces. The parliament de¬ 
manded (hat the king should disband his army and 
uturn to Tiondon; that he should pass a bill for 
uliolixliing btshopt; (hat all papists should ho disarmed; 
dial lie bhoulJ give his consent to such other hills as 
wiic uece'.baiy lor irfoimation; consent to (ho removal 
of uialignaut councillors; to settle the militia as the 
pailiamrnt desired; and withdraw his accusation 
against Lord Kimbulton and tho five members; besides 
granting other concessions. After this treaty had been 
carried on for several weeks, it ended in nothing. In 
the lucantimc the queen bad been sending arms and 
ammunilion lo her liushand; and as she was considered 
one of bis moat pnnicious advisers, a papist, and an 
enemy of tho national liberty, she was impeached by 
tho Commons of high treason. Tho Lords were not 
inclined to go so far or so fast as the other house; and 
tlio impeachment remained for some time with them. 

Tho Earl of Essex was a slow and lukewarm general, 
nnd under his command tbo army of-the parliament got 
tho worst in several small eneotmters; and the hopes of 
the king’s friends were greatly excited. Such was the 
state of things when tho battle^ or rather skirmish, of 
Clialgrovo Fia^d took place, 6n the 18th of Jane, in 
which the noble John Hampden perished. A Scotch 
colonel, of the name of Runy, who served in th^army 
of the parliament having reoeived some offraoe, |iad 
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gone over to tho udo of the king. He informed Princo 
liupert that two regiment8 of the parliament at my lay 
at the village of Wycombe, detached from the main 
body, and open to attack. This was ciiongb for the 
tierco l{upert,and away lie went with liih liorKinen : he 
did not reach Wycombe; but having disperstnl a few 
bolditTS whom ho found on his nay, he went to the 
village of riuniior, set it on fire, killed about fifti 
parliament soldiers whom In- found there, and thrnrude 
back, with many prisoners and some plunder, to Dxford. 

Hampden was much annoyed; he sent a liorscinan 
with the intelligence to the ICarl of K-si Jtupert and 
bis Cdvalicrs, he said, could only it turn by t'liipel- 
bainpton Brldgt', and he adii'id Unit a foiei slioidd la* | 
instantly sent in tluat diiection for the jmrpo'e ot 
cutting them off. In the tix.'intiine he ^tailed with a 
body of diagoons to irnpide the mnrcli of llic enemy, 
until Ksm'x bhonid airiic. He oveitook Ihipeit .at 
C'luilgrovc' Field, and theie, amongst the ripening eoni, 
the prince formed his troops fitr battle. A fierce 
encounter took place: but iii the \cry lirit charge 
Hampden was wuunih'd in the sliouhli r by two 
ImllelH, which broke the bone and enterul his body, 
dropping the reins in agony, Ids hiad dropp< d om r his 
horse's neck, and he turned away, ami rttde slowly and 
feebly out of the buttle. 

Seeing their leader wounded, and that the idle Ks't x 
did not airivo with help, Hampden's troops lost heart, 
and benta retreat, leaving many of thiir comrades diad 
upon tho field: while the lictorioiis Rupert and id' 
troops spurred joyously on towards tlifoid. 

After leaving the field, the unfoitunatc patriot made 
(III effort to go to the bouse of the father of his first 
wife (the hue of his youth), tliat ho might die there. 
Hut Rupeit and his e.-iialry wire in Unit direction; 
theritoie he turmd his horse's head towards Thame, 
when.* lie arriscd, almost fainting with the agony of 
Ids woimdi', at tho house of his fric iid Vlaekicl Hrowne. 
The surgeons dressed his wounds, and at first g.ive him 
hopes of life; hut he himself knew that the hand of 
death was upon him. Though suffeiiiig dreadful tor¬ 
ture, he wrote letters to the parli.ament about public 
affnirf), and urged that tody to more earnest and de¬ 
cisive measures, if they would,save the nation from 
ruin. After six d.iy« of suffering, he ft It that his last 
hour had come. Having received the sacrament, he lay 
murmuiing faint prayers to himself. “ Lord Jesus I ” 
he exclaimed, “receive my soul! 0 Lord save my 
, country 1 , O Lord, he merciful to — — I ” Life 
departed as he was uttering this broken Bentcnco; and 
* a generous and devoted patriot of England was no more. 
He died on tho 24th of June, 1643; and his death, as 
weU.it might be, was felt as a national calamity. His 
fipm regiment of gallant greeij-coatB followed him to 


the grave, with their arms reversed, and drams and 
ensigns muflled; and as they marched to that sad 
burial, they sang the 90th Psalm, which speaks of the 
frailty of liiiman life in comparison with the immnta* 
bility of Him to whom a thousand years are asyester- 
I day when it is passed, and as a watch in the night. 

' Other battles and skirmishes followed, with varying 
ourccss; but rather in favour of the king than otherwise. 

I Tlio Earl of Newcastle defeated the army of the parlia- 
I irtint at Atherton Moor; and Oliver Cromwell, now a 
li'.ing soldier, defeated tho Royalists near Grantham. 
Hii>tol w.is taken hj the iroops of the king on tho 27lh 
of .lulj ; and CliarK's, on tho 10th of August, laid siege 
to Oluiici stcr. After a braio resistance, Essex and bis 
army marched up to its relief, and, on the* 6th of 
September, the Ro}.iirst8 were compelled to abandon 
the pit'gi’. 

As lio wa*! let inning with his army from Glouccste.r 
to protect London, I'lssox was stopped hy the king’s 
army at Ncwbiiry. ('liarles bad a superior force, and 
(icenpit'd an admirable situation. It was thought he 
could blockade tlu' parliament army until the sotdiers 
would be glad to surrender to avoid starvation; but the 
lecKless valour of the English gentlemen about tUe 
king engaged thnii in a battle, on the 20th of Sep- 
timber, which lasted until daikness put an end to it. 
Niilhcr side could claim a victory; hut as the Royalists 
d' camped during the nighf, and Essex Wixs enabled to 
piocced unmoU'sted to London, it was conceived that 
lie had the Lest of the inoounter. In this battle the 
.amiable and accomplished l.nrd Falkland (Charles’s 

cretary of State) was killed, lie was once a Parlia- 
iiKiilarian, and the hosom friend of Hampden; but tho 
(.\tnme measures to which the Oomroous resorted in¬ 
duced him to Join the royal cause. The horrors of the 
eiiil war afHicted him with a deep melancholy which 
iicYi'r left him. Ho would frequently sigh forth the 
words, “Peace! peace!” and he declared, “that the 
very agony of tho war, tho liow of the calamitlea and 
dtsolation tho kingdom did and must endure, took his 
sle(‘p from him, and would shortly break his heart.” 

Tho lingering and doubtful nature of the w^r in 
England, caused both Charles and the parliament to 
turn their attention for assistance to the neighbouring 
kingdoms. The king entered into a secret treaty with 
the Irish papists (who had at length been subdued 
by tho parliament), to land troops in England for the 
destruction of the patriotic party, and bis own restont- 
tion to tho exercise of kingly authority. The Marquis 
of Ormond, a desperate royalist, whom Charles had 
appointed lord-lieutenant*of Ireland Id 1643, aetuatly 
raised five regiments of Catholic* Irish, under the pre¬ 
tence bf fighting for the parliament, and then sent 
them over to England to fight for Charles instead. 
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They landed at (^icbter in November, 1643; but on tlio 
26tb of January, 1644, tlioy were attacked and utterly 
defeated by Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

The Eogluh parliament had previously applied to 
the Scots for axsiktance, which the latter were willing 
to grant if the parliament would take their Covenant. 
This they consented to do after it Lad undorgono some 
little modification j and on (ho 17tli of August, 1043, 
tho famous Solemn League and Covenant was entered 
into between both kingdoms. Those who signed it 
bound thomsclvos mutually to defond each other again'-t 
all enemies; to extirpate popery and pielacy, siipeihU- 
tion, heresy, schism, and piofuneness; to maintain tho 
rights and privileges of parliament, together with tho 
king’s authority (for tho iScoltish loadcrn were disposod 
to uphold the monarchy), and to bring to Jndiuu nil 
Miilignnnts — a term applied to tho Itiiuj’s friends, 
Tho English parliament having signed the Solemn 
Iteague and Covenant, ordered all under its authority 
to do tho same. 

On the 6th of December, 1643, the biavo and elo¬ 
quent John Fym breathfd hi*, last. Ifo died of a 
disorder brought on by his incc.ssnnt activity in the 
causo of his ooimlry. It was supposed that liis oat nest 
zeal and exertions to restrain the illegal acts of the 
king in levying taxes without tho cun'^ent of pailia- 
ment, and his dtsiro to reform the abuses o£tho btute, 
induced Charles to attempt to seizo tho five members of 
tho House of Commono, and drag them away by violence 
—an act which is rigaided .as tlio commencement of 
tho Bevolution. Though he had many chances of be¬ 
coming rich at the natiou’o expense, I’yni died poor. 
He svas buiicd in tVcslminster Abbey, and his debts 
paid by the pailiament. 

In consequenco of tho treaty between the Scots and j 
tho parliament, a Scottish army of about 20,000 men, ^ 
under the command of Geneial Ia’''lie, entered England 
on the 19th of January, 1614. They advanced to tho 
south; and, on the 22ud of February, crossed tho 
Tyne. Charles was then at Oxford, with an army of 
about 10,000 men. Having erected fortifleations around 
that city, he called a parliament there, consist ing of all 
the peers and members of the Commons- who had left 
their places and gone over to him. It met on the 22nd 
of January, 1644, and consisted of forty-three poors and 
118 commoners. As many peers sab in this 
^rliamvni (as Charles somewhat ungratefully called 
it) as sat in the House of Lords at Westminster; but 
more than doable the.uumber of commoners met at the 
latter place. The king, in his' opening speech, said— 
** My hope was, that either by success on my part, or 
repentanco on theirs, God would have put an end to 
this great storm; but guilt and despair have made 
these men more wicked than ever 1 imagined they in¬ 


tended to be; for instead of removing these distractions, 
and restoring peace to this languishing country, they 
have invited a f(»*eijn enemy to invade this kingdem.” 
This was one of Charles’s reckless assertions: the Scots 
had ceased to bo foreigners, and were then a people 
united with tho Englieh—^both fellow-subjeets under 
the same monarch ; and Charles himself was a Sco^^ 
born and bred in that country. 

Tho (lx Ford parliament, in tho month of Marob, drew 
up a pro])osal for peace, and presented it to tho English 
parliament in Westminster; but the latter refused to 
rccogni'-o the lival assembly, and met tho fiiondly 
advance by a couiiter-propositinn, to negotiate on the 
bat-is of the Solemn League and Covenant, tho terms of 
which were quite inadmissible. The Oxford bouses 
then vutnl supplies of money and men for tho king; 
but (h( -0 could only be collected in that small part of 
tbc cuuntiy where he had power; and in tho month of 
April Cliaik'S dismissed bis parliament, which he found 
lather ail incumbrance than a benefit. 

About this time tho queen left Oxford, and got safely 
to Exeter, where the Princess Henrietta Maria was 
bom on tbc 16th of Juno. Poon after her cobfinement, 
(ho queen made her escape to the continent. 

The parliament ary leaders thought an end could bo 
put to tho struggle by besieging Oxford. Two of its 
armies, tliercforo—ono under tho command of Essex, 
and tbo other under the command of another lukewarm 
sohlicr. General Waller—^attacked tho city at once, and 
might have taken Cbailcs piisoner, had they not quar¬ 
relled and been so inattentive to their business, that he 
and Ills troops escaped, on the 2nd of June, by night 
between the besieging armies, and got, by rapid 
marclns, to Worcester. The king was pursued by 
Waller; but ho tuined upon that general, and defeated 
dm in a battle, or rather skirmish, at Coprody Bridge, 
near Banbury, fought on Iho 29th. After this he 
pushed forward to tho west of England, where the 
people were, generally, enthusiaslically loyal. 

So many tedious skirmishes and unimportant actions 
occurred between the troops on both sides, that it is 
interesting to come to tho record of a distinguished 
battle, which was followed by some result. TJio city of 
York, which held out for tho king, was besieged by 
Lord Fairfax, the Earl of Manchester, and the Scotch 
:oncral, Leslie. York was surrounded, and the Earl of 
Newcastle and Prince Bupert hastened to relievo it; 
the united armies under their command amounting to 
moro than 20,000 men. A battle took place hetweeu 
them and a parliamentary army on Mar»ton Moor, by 
tbo banks of tho river Ouse, about five miles from York. 
It was fought on the 2nd ot July—^ month when the 
nights are like a prolonged twilight; and the battle 
lasted from seven in the evening until ten at night, 
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anil waft fouj^lit with cxtn'mo fury. Tlio victory waa 
by tho army of tho parliament^ and, to a great 
extent, through tho desperate bravery of Oliver Crom¬ 
well and hia regiment; which had the name of 
uiilea bofrtowed upon it on the field of battle, as a mark 
of honour. About 100 standards were taken, whieh 
Iho holdiora proudly tore into ribbonf^, and beuud around 
their ann», in token of victory- Prince 1 hipert fled 
from tho firld of battle, uiul Newcastle left the king¬ 
dom. By this battle all tho north of Kughind wu^ lo^t 
to Charles* 

While (Vomw(»ll was helping to win tho battle of 
Alarhton Jlcor, tho iiicapahlo ICarl of r*>sex led tho 
parliamentary f ujops into great di^graco iu Cum wall. 
JIo wah driven into a eorncr by King ( liarles in the 
narrow end of (Cornwall, and reduced to bueh extremity, 
that although ho got away, ou tho Ist of Seph mlier, 
with many of his oflice^^, tm board a ship, and his 
cavalry cut their way throu;'!! tho living wall that sur¬ 
rounded thim, aud tteaped, yet all tho foot buldiers 
were, tho next day, obliged to surrender, Charles per¬ 
mitted them to retire unhurt ; but bo tiKik away their 
arras and Clothes. Essex's ill fortuiiu and want of skill 
in this affair was tho cause of his fall as a genital, and 
of Cromwell's ribc; for when tho latter became din- 
tinguisbed as a soldier, it wan seen that he, and hu 
alono, was tho man who had suilicienl genius and 
decision to end this weary war. 

After his triumph in CoruWmill, tho king set out to 
return to Oxford; but ho wa> mot by tho army of tho 
parliatnuuL near Nuwbiuy, which placo became a socund 
time the sceno of a Kivnge war between Euglihlimen. 
A battle was fought there on tho 27th of October. 
The soldiers of tho parliament wont to tho chargo 
siugingpbalms; for tliey wero no mere hireling'^, but— 
notwitlit»tanding the extravagant «cal of some of thorn 
—devout mcD, who fought for their i dig ion and their 
country, Tho battle eoiitimicd all day, and when 
night fell, thy Parliamcniariaus wore on tho way tu 
victory, Uarkucbs seimratod tho combatants, and, 
during the uighl, the king ami hU troops rdreatetl to 
Oxford, AVJieu (^barles’s flight was known, Cromwell 
carnoetly dedroii to pitrsuo him with tho wholo army, 
and, by taking him prisoner, put an end to the war, 
Tho Earl of AlanclioBtor would not pormil this; aud 
Cromwell was so angry in oonsoquonce, that ho cbaigod 
him hefoTo iho parliamont with being backward in tb© 
war, and against bringing it to a rapid aud glorious 
dofic, Tho earl retorted by insinuating that it was 
Cromwell wl»o was cowardly and averse to fighting, and 
sot be—a charge' which nobody could believe; and be 
also accused Crom^yell oPan ambitious design of at¬ 
tempting to control both the king and the parliament. 
The «truth was, that religious dissensionB bad long 
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been at work among the leaders of thb revolution ; and 
the patriots now became openly divided into two 
religious parties, who were called the PR£3BYTKRtAN3 
and the IwDEPENDEN'ra. The Presbyterians rejected 
tho authority of the bishops, and • the Liturgy aud 
ceremonies ot tho Episcopalian church. They loathed 
popery; they hated toleration almost as much; and 
prockumed that no ono could bo saved who differed 
from them. Tlic Independents rejected all religious 
establishmonts; tleclanul that each congrogation was a 
ohureh in iUclf, and that tho election of the meml>ers 
of it was i^iiflicicnt to Ijcstow tho priestly office on any 
Olio of them. There was no nocossity, they said, for 
any cen^mony or laying on of hands to make a minister; 
it was sufficient if tho would-be preacher felt bimsolf 
called by tho Spirit. Tho ludepondontH were, how¬ 
ever, BCrioUhly ndigious men, and carried their devotiou 
to a degree of wild enthusiasm ; they, indued, resembled 
tiro Puritans; but wore, if passible, more earnest in' 
what they drained the cjiuse of (rod. But while they 
cluimfil a right to think, and preach, and pray for 
theiiisclvoa, in any man nor they thought fit, they wero 
do^iioiu of giving that privilege tu every ono olso. 
Independent Ihem^clves, tJiey held that toleration was 
tJio duly of every Chrif»tian, and tho right of every 
oitixeij. For this, aud some other reasons, tho IVsliy- 
lerians hated the Independent a ulmoHt an much as they 
hated tho papists, There was also a political differeifcd 
between tin so two beds. The Prcbbytcnans wished to 
confiuo tho power of tho crown tu very narrow limits, 
imd to reduce the king to tho rank of the first 
magifatmto of tho country, Tho Independents, more 
ardont iu tho pursuit of liberty, thought a king incon- 
sbleiit with the freedom uf a great people, and wished 
to abolibh monarchy altogothor, and set up a republic 
in placo of it. They regarded Jcaub as the ChriBtian’n 
king, aud they wanted no otlier. Of this party, Oliver 
Cromwell was tho rocognisod lca<ler. 

Tho IndcpeuduniB, sick of tho dilatory manner in 
which tho PrenhyteriaDH had conducted the war, 
resolved to tako matters into their own hands. For 
this purpubo, they framed what wa« called the Self- 
dunging Ordinance, hy which the membars of both 
huue>cs of x)urliameut wero rendered incapable of held- 
iug any civil or military employment* After much 
debate, tliis ordinanod was adopted by tho Commona at 
the close of Bocember, 1644 ; but it was not passed by 
the Lords till the 3rd of April, 1645, In coUBequenoa 
of its enactments, Essex, MonolMter, Waller, and all 
tho slow, lukewarm generals resigned their commaudi^ 
and received tho thanks of parliament* The army was 
then remodelled and increased in numbers, and Sir 
Thomas Fairfax— a gentleman eminent for bis courage 
and military talents—appointed oommonder-in-ebief. 
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Cromwell, also, ovght to baTe'retigned bis laok in the 
army; but ho cleverly contrived to avoid doing that. 
Fairfax declared ho could not spare him; and he 
served under that commander as lieutenant-genoral. 
But Fairfax was in most things governed by the 
superior'genius of Cromwoll; and tho principal offi¬ 
cers of tho parliamentary army were now Indopon- 
dents. 

Before this, proceedings against Archbishop Laud 
had been resumed, and ho had been brought to the 
scaiTold. Since the execution of SttafTord, bo bad 
remained a prisoner in tho Tower; and there, perhaps, 
he might have remained and died a natural death; but 
having been desired by the House of Lords to nominate 
certain clergymen of their choice to homo vacant 
livings, bo received a command from the king not to 
do so, as the incumbencies belonged to tho crown. 
The archbishop bowed to tho order of Ids sovereign, 
and the Lords, in consequence^ sent a message to the 
Commons, requesting them to place Laud on his trial 
This they did readily enough; and in ^lay, 1643, ho 
was again arraigned, the articles being prepared by 
Piynne, tho barrister whom Laud bad been instru¬ 
mental in subjecting to such a severe punishment a 
fuw years previons. Laud defended himself with con¬ 
siderable skill; and tho Commons, doubting whether 
any of tho charges against him amounted to treason, 
gave up the trial, and condemned him as they bad 
dono tho Earl of Strafford, by a bill of attainder; 
which, old and helpless as bo was, they passed, with 
only ono dissenting voice, on the 13tb of November, 
1C41, The judges, however, decided, that tho acts ho 
was charged with were not tre:iaonable; and titu Lords 
(only fourteen being present) rojoctod tho bill. In a 
conference on the 2nd of January, lG4fi, the Commons 
represented that a man might incur the guilt of high 
treason as much by offences against tho nation, as by 
offences against the sovoroign; that there* wero two 
kinds of treason—that which was against the king, and 
cognizable by tho inferior courts, and that which was 
against tho realm, and subject only to the judgment of 
parliament. The archbishop, they contended, was 
guilty of treason of the second class; and they pressed 
the matter so vigorously, that, in a bouse of tea or 
eleven peers, the bill was passed, either four or five 
voting against it. On the 10th of January, 1645, the 
archbishop was led to the seoffold on Tower Hill. He 
evinced a truly Christian sinrit in his last moments; 
deolariog that be forgave all the world, and desiring to 
be forgiven of all. Tha exeentidner struck off hii hva d 
at one blow ; and bis face, which was so ruddy that 
some suspected he bad painted it to avoid the imputa¬ 
tion df fear, turned instantly of an ashy paleness. 
peiiriied in his wventy-eeeond^ yaarf and easy bw, 


indeed, have been bold enough *10 say a word in defence 
of one of the most illegal and unjust acts on record. 

Shortly after the execution of Land, conferences were 
held at Uxbridge, between commibsioners from the king 
and commissioners from tbo parliament, to seo if even 
yet a poaco could not be arranged, and tho differences 
between the king and country amicably settled. This 
step was taken at the roqnobt of the Scots.. The confer¬ 
ence opened on the 30th of January, 1G45; but after 
twenty days of debate and wrangling, no arrangement 
could be come to, and both sides again prepared to settle 
tho dispute by the sword. 

The effect of Cromwell’s influence was soon seen. 
On the 14th of Juno, 1G45, the famous battle ofHaseby 
was fougbt, in wbicb it may bo said that Charles was 
utterly ruined. Tho two armies wero about equal iu 
numbers. Charles took the command of tho main 
body of his own in person; his nephews, Prince Kuport 
and Prince Maurice, led the right wing; and Sir 
JVIarmaduko Langdalo tho left. The maiu body of the 
parliamentary army was led by Sir Thomas Fairfax; 
tho right wing by CJromwell; and tho left by his son* 
iu-law, Colonel Ireton. The battlc-cry of tb4 Itoyalasts 
was, “ God and Qiiccn Mary I ” and that of the parlla- 
•raent, “ God our stiength t ** The Royalists began the 
battle, and at first it seemed as if victory would light 
upon them. Prince Rupert, as usual, charged with his 
cavalr)', and spread terror and death heforo him; but 
Cromwell’s charges wer^ just as destructive, and directed 
with fur more judgment. The' main body of the army 
ituder Llio king was broken and thrown into confusion 
by tho steady assaults of Fairfax. Charles, in despair, 
thiow himself among Rupert's bur.'<emcii, and cried 
aloud, “Ono charge more and wo recover tho day!” 
It was hopeless; his dismayed soldiers were exposed to 
showers of bullets, and to a furious shock both of horse 
and foot, which smolo them like a whirlwind, and 
tlro\o them into headlong flight. 

Charles was carried away in the living torrent; and 
after fleeing from town to town, escaped to Wales; while 
Prince Rupert dashed off with his civalry to Bristol, 
and put that town in a condition to resi.st his con¬ 
querors. Although the victory w’os decisive, the slain 
on tho field of Nasehy was far less than might have 
been expected; but about 5,000 of Iho Royalists were 
takon prisoners. Amongst tho spoils were the king’s 
private cabinet of papers and letters, the capture of 
which did him as much barm’as tho loss of the battle. 
The parliament published selections from thorn, to prove 
that the king had been guilty of troaeliery*and equivo¬ 
cation, and had applied to the King of Franco, and 
other continental soveraig^, io assist him with troops 
to carry on tha war. This did tha king great injury; 
new troops were raised, tesh taxes levied, and there 
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was a goiiL^al outcry to prosecute the war. Only bcloc* 
lioU'i from the king’s letters were printed ; and Charles 
asserted that tiKiaC kept back would have given a 
different tone and meaning to those that were puhli^h< d. 
The course tho Commons ought to liavc taken wa.^ to 
have printed the letters they were charged with hiip- 
prcbM'ng; but they destroyed them; ami many persons 
believe that the king wat not fairly dealt with. 

Oeneral Fairfax obtained ^'^onio other succe^-^os after 
the buttle of Nubchy, and tlun advance d to tho blege of 
Bristol* From tlie Aarlc-s character of Prince Jinpert, 
a desperate icMbtanco was rxpicttd* lie had indeed 
written to ChdilcF^ to ^ay that he could Ijold the place 
four months; hut cenfraiy to ivciy onc^ expcctationSj 
Iio surrendered on the lltli of Septeinher, after a 
auce of only a few c!ay'«* Tlie king was so indignant 
that he sent the punce an onler to resign all his coin- 
missions and (piit the country. Pupi lt remaiuf J for 
home time in dchanee of hi'> uneh', and insi'ili*d on 
jithtitying himself; but the following year he and his 
brother left Kngland. The dowinvaid course of the 
king was now ^cry rajnd : after several (jther reverses 
he fled to Newajk^ and from the nee c^ca])l d to Oxford, 
where he shut hiiUMlf np duiitig lln^ winti r scastm. 

Charlr-iV eoiiflition in (>\foid was extremely melau*' 
eholy* Ills 1 loops had Ihcii ovtr^whrre d<featcd or 
dispersed; he had no longer the means of lai-^ing 
another army; and fven the placcb that had been most 
devoted to his can^e wen^ worn out witii Iiis constant 
demandff for a^ti^tauce* Ib^ baud, loo, that Fairfax 
and fromwTll would Mum bosioi^e him in Ovtoid; and 
once again he proposed a treaty with the parliaiutnf. 
It would only treat with him ns a eoinpuior, and the 
afi'ciir ended in nothing. W'hat was to he done Y 
t'romwell and Fairfax would stmi be before the walls 
of Oxford: the city nuut of iiecf'^^ity snirimtler; and 
Fharles would liavc bf in hd in tuiunph a iaiiUvc to 
London- 

In this duspeiate situation* he made up Id's mind to 
escape from Oxford, and throw himseU' upon the loyalty 
unci generosity of IIh* f^cots, Fairfax and ('lomwell 
were within a dayV march c^f the city, and more than 
2,000 of the parliaincnl troops wer-' already po'>tcd 
around it. Ni> time vvaa to he lost. In tlic night of 
the 26th of April, 1646, therefore, Chailcs disgtuRcd 
bim^ielf as a groom, and having cut off his beard, 
cscapctl through ono of the gates of the city, atteudcil 
only by his chaplain, Pr. Hudson, and Jtr. Aslihurnltam, 
ti groom of the chamber. For some time be wandered 
about in a stata of irresolution, imcertain whether he 
should g6 to the Scots, or proceed to London and throw 
himself upon the mercy of hia parliament; hut on the 
5th of May, 1646, he arrived at the Scottish camp be¬ 
fore Newark, and tnibtcd hinibelf to the loyalty of that 


people* Fairfax discovered tho king’s osoapo from 
Oxford, and sent word to the parliament, which issued 
j an order, that any person who harboured op concealed 
him without acfinainting them, should ho declared a 
traitor, and put to death. The Scots did ip form the 
parliament that the king had come privately to their 
caiTip ; but they refused to deliver him up; and to 
prevent his being taken by force, they removed nearer 
to fho borders, and encamped at Newcastle. 

Tliough tho Scots treated Charles with respect, yet 
they took care fhat he filiouhl not escape; and he soon 
found himself a piit^oner. lie knew of the differenocs 
that cxibfed between tlic Scott Mi army (which was 
composed of Prcsbytt'riana) and the army of the parUa- 
mrnt (winch was uow made up of Independents); and 
he was ill hopes that tho iScots would quarrol with the 
Englis'h, and espouse his cauiie. To wiu tho favour of 
the former, he paid gnat atbrntion to their preachers, 
whom he deteslod iu his heart. He soon found that 
tiny had but little moro affection for him; and one of 
them ilaving, iu his sermon, openly reproached him 
with his c\n goverumf'nt, dt'sired tliis psalm to bo 
sung— 

** Why do-^l tlifju, tyrant, beast thjiiolf, 

Thy \ULked deeds to praise ? ” 

Tlu^ Immbh d monarch ^tood up, and called, instead, for 
the psalm bf’oinning — 

]Ia\i' mercy, Lfud, on me, T piay ! 

i or men would Jiio den mrX 

The congiYgation, iu pity to the fallen king, fulfilled 
!ii« request. 

Imho meantimf', fhe ciiy of Oxford'surrendered to 
Fail fax ; a few ofher towns, held by fho Koyalib^ fol¬ 
lowed its cxamjde: the aTilhority of the parliament 
was iiiuvei'-al over England; and the civil war was 
i nded. 

Now that the KnglMi parliament was safe and 
victorious, it no longer wanted the asristance of the 
SeoUirii ainiy, which thf'y wished to see back again iu 
its own country. Hut the Scots claimed a largo sum 
j of money as ijaymeiit for their services, and they were 
not (li^p^^cd to return home without it. Tho parlia-^ 
mont at length agreed to pay the Scottish »rmy 
£40<J,00()—half of it down at once; and tho Scots 
were, in return for tljis payment,* to give up the person 
I of the king to the parliament. The episcopal church— 
that is, a church governed by bishops — had been 
abolished in England, and the money was raised by a 
sale of the bishops’ lands. 8o targe a sumJn cash fitted 
six-and-tliirty carts, and took nine or ten days to count* - 
The Scots received the money; and tben, on the 30th 
of January, 1647, delivered up the king into the hands 
of the English parliamont, and left the kingdom. 
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' ING CHARLT^jS was soiit hy tlio parlia¬ 
ment to Holmby House—a noble nian- 
liion in N'ortbamptou^hiro, ivhore he 
arrived on the 16th of Febrnarj', 1647, 
and remained in an easy confinement. 
He pawd his time in readiiifj, walking, ridinf?, and 
playing at chesy or bowly. It however, but a 
melancholy timo for him j tboiigh, if hr could have 
forgotten that he was a powerle*?^ sovereign and a cap- 


five, and bean allowed to share tlio society of the queen 
and his children, he might have been happy, 

‘ The dissensions between the J^resbyteri,iiK and the 
Independents became greater every day. As ihv parlia¬ 
ment was composed chiefly of Prt^shytorianb, and tlio 
army almost entirely of Independeni s, flic parliamr nt 


wished to disband the army, or send the greater part of 
it into Ireland. It was tbe^^fore voted that it should 


be dismissed, evorpt a few thousand liorse, and that 
every officer should take the Covenant, and confonn to 
the ciistoma of the Presbjferian chiircli. The Roldieri 
felt thcmRelves treated with ingratitude: thry had won 
the victory, and wore now to he cast aside. The com¬ 
mand, also, that their officers should conform to a 
church they dMikcd, rendered them almnst furious. 
Thty liad fought for rcljgiuus liberty; but this was a 
tyranny ns bad as had been eicercised by the abolished 
bisliops, Hosidesj foity-threc wick's’ pay uas dde to 
tbcin, and they resolved not to disband until they had 
received it. Indeed, the discontents in tho army rose j 
to a mutiny, and Cromwell and soino other favourite 
officers were Gent l>y the Commons to appease tlicm. ’ 
Croinweirs sympathy was with the army; and, under a ■ 
pretence of appeasing it, he really encouraged the oppo- ^ 
ttition it expreesod towards the parliament. The latter | 
thon ordered the army to disband on a certain day; but ■ 
the Boldiers positively refused to do 60 without payment 
of the money duo to them, and even galled fur tho ' 
punifihineiit of those who, they said, had plotted their 
destructiout 

Matters stood thus when the Presbyterians resolved 
that the king should be brought up to London, and 
another treaty opened with him. The army was 
thoro7igbly tired of treaties, which invariably ended in 
nothing, and averse to trusting the king, who, it de¬ 
clared, was i^ot* to be believed upon his oath. The 
officers resolved to prevent the treaty by getting ChEirles 
into their own bands. It is suspected that what fol¬ 


lowed was dcHgood jnid directed by Cromwell, though 
ho hiinrelf protesli^d that he knew nothing of it. On 
the 3rd of June, a enrnet in fho army, named Joyce, 
attended by n regiment of 500 horsemen, went to 
Holmby IIoiim', and demanded admission to the king. 
Having obtiunrd it, lie insisted that Charles must be 
prepared, the pext morning, to go with him to the 
army, Jlcfore leaving Holmhy, the king asked Joyce 
what commi^ejon ho liad to frcuro his person ? That 
officer replit d, that ihe army wa^^ informed that ho was 
to tie conveyed ev^ay by the parliament, and thus occa¬ 
sion another war, ;md that this was tho reason of his 
conduct, “JSnf where U >our eommis'hion/' repeated 
the king; “have you nothing in*writing from your 
general, Sii Tliomas Fail fax “ Hero is my commis- 
-iun,’’ replird Joyce*—“ htie, behind mo and pointing 

to his mnmUed soldiers, he continuod—“and I hope 
that will Hiti^ty your-majcbty/’ Charles smiled as he 
an«>wercd—“It is a*? fair a commission, and as woU 
written, as I have ever '‘ceii; a company of lumdbome, 
proper gentlemen J Iiave ^ecii a great while," After 
iiome furthir cuiiver'^ation he mounted bi^ bor^e, and 
rotle with tliem to Cbiklcrliy, near Newmaiket. lie 
waR rather pkased tlian otherwise at tlii^ unexpected 
incident; foi he hnjied that a pos-siliilily might arise of 
winning over,tho army to take up bi^ cau^^e. If© wna 
taken along with the iirmy on its marches; and at 
Maidoiilu ad ho bad an interview with his children who 
were in England, When tho army wont to London, ho 
was lodged nt Hampton ('ourt. 

The PfCrsbyhiiau leaders in parliament were, at this 
period, plotting to send Cromwell to the Tower, 
because he was looked upon as the head of the Inde¬ 
pendent parly. His danger was so great, that, on tho 
4th of June, he fled for protection to the camp, and was 
received by the boldicra with shouts of entlutdasm. 
Cromwell was, in fact, the real command' r of the army, 
thougii Fairfax was called so. 

A few days afterwards, the army marched towards 
London, and encamped at St. AlbanX in spite of the 
commands of tho parliament to the contrary. From 
thence it demanded that the parliament &hould be 
pnrgcd of such members as bad no longer a“ right to sit 
in it in consequence of their delinquency and corrup¬ 
tion. Proceeding further^ they even accused, on the 
16th of June, eleven members of the Commons—tho 
leaders of tho Presbyterian party—of high treascAit and 
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demanded that they slioiild he put in prisuD until the 
time of their trial. The parliament at Gist resisted; 
hut soon funnel that to be uscles;;; the power was in 
tho handb of tlie army; tho good-will of the people 
was also with the army; for they be^rm to su^pocl tlio 
sincerity of the Pn^fthytedans: and the eleven accused 
mcml^crri fled and hid themst lvcp, and afterwards left 
the countryg Tho army then, at Iho desire of the 
parliatnont, moved to a greater dihlaneo from iho 
metropolis. 

This was soon followed l>y tho fall of the Presby* 
icriau party from power, and the rist^ of Cromwell and 
the Independents. A council of oflicers at this time 
prepared sorno ** Proposals’* for tlio g<pernl reform and 
settlement of the kingdom, upon what they deemed the 
principles of civil and ndigions liberty — proposals 
which professed to roRpeet the freedom of every 
Knglish citi/en, and insifcted on his perfect right to 
worphip (lod in the way he thought must acceptable to 
tlio Supremo licing; but they excepted icven of 
CharlesV mofet steady adhorcnlK from aTmic^ty; reduced 
the church to the level of a si^ct; and txeluded his 
friends itom tho next purl lament. When these pio- 
pORSils were suhtnitted to Charles, wo can scarcely 
wonder that he rejected tlioni, 

Charles paid groat court to rromwcll: ofTcred to 
confer on him the title of Karl of E-^^ex, to make him a 
Knight of the (iartor, :md give him the command of the 
army. At the same time ho ollbrcd to (\*lonel Irotun 
the lord-lieu tenancy of Ireland. Cromwell was even 
fiu<=pceted of having a partiality fur the king too great 
to he consistent witli tlu' welfare of tho army. While 
Charles was making thrso promises to Cromwell and 
IivtoD, B private letter of hi^ to the queen fell into 
tln-ir hands. Wishing tu test his sincerity, they opened 
it. It contained those words: Ih' quite easy as lo 

tho conce^ainns I may graut: whou the time comos I 
bhall know very well how to treat thc'.o rogues; and 
instead of a allkcfi I will fit them with a 

hempiiyi halt€i\^^ Cromwell from 'thiH concluded, and 
not unreasonably, that Charles was deceiving him; and 
that his intention, if he should bo restored to power 
through hi& means, was not to raise him to rank of 
the peerage, but to eend him to tho scaffold as a felon. 
From that moment Cromweirs gentler feelings were 
closed for ever against the king, whose lllacJjiavoliau 
policy cannot be justified, though ho had duplicity to 
cold end with. • 

A i*art of the array—known as the Levellers, because 
they wished for a republic and an equality of all men 
“Odllod for tho government to ho new-modelled, and 

for the pUDubment of the king ae an «n«m; to the 
country. They styled him an Ahab, a mao of blood, 
and demanded justice upon him as tho cause of tho 


murder of thousands of free-born KnglisbmeD. Terri¬ 
fied by their irumaces^and dreading secret assassination, 
CUmrles nsolved to fly from Hampton Courts He 
even received anonymous letters, warning him to 
escape. It is supposed they were written by Cromwell, 
who, eouviuced that all ties were severed between* 
<fliarles mid England, wished him to avoid, by a flight 
tu other lands, tho fato which he fon^saw would over¬ 
take him if ho remaiuod' in this. 

Attt^nded by Ashburnjiam, Hir John Berkeley, and 
0110 servant, the king loft Hamptnn Court on the 11th 
of November, He inado his way to tho laic of Wight, 
and threw himself on the protection of Hamuiond> 
the governor- It ia i^ud that he wished to reach a 
vessel wliich lia<l been sent by the queen, and was 
th(‘ii cruibing off the coast; but that, being unable to 
do so, ho RuiTonden d tu Haininond. That oflioor was 
a patriot, an Ind( pendent, and a friend of Cromwt‘ir«* 
He treated Charlea with respect; but detained him, 
and bent a message to the parliament. In reply, he 
was commanded to guard the king with vigilance. 

From Fiirisbrook Fastle, wlicro he was detained, 
Oharh's despatched a letter to the parliament, dcbiriog 
u personal treaty with them- In reply, they sent him 
four prupobitions, which ho was to sign before they 
would consent lo a pcraoiml interview. These were— 
1st. That his majosty should concur in a bill for 
settling the luilitia. 2nd. That ho should call in all 
declaratums oaths, and proclamations against tlie 
parliament, and those who had adhered to it. 3rd. 
That all tho lords who wero made after the great Koal 
waa carried away should bu rendered incapable uf 
bitting in tho House of Peore. 4tli. That power 
bhoultl be given to tlio two houses of parliaincot* to 
adjourn as they should think fit, 

Thcio propobitioiis were not uoreasonablo; but 
Charles, who Lad opened a secret treaty with tho Scots, 
was imprudent enough to n»fuso to sign them. It was 
this secret treating with differtnit partien, and tho hopo 
which each held out to tlio king, of granting bettor 
terms than tho other, that led to^iho iicsitating, and 
frequently contradictory proceedings of Charles- By 
the terms of tho treaty now proposed, Charles was ro- 
(juired lo promise to renounce the episcopal churchy 
and accept the Covenant; and the Scots, in return, 
engaged to restore him to his throne by force of arms.^ 
Fearing the consequences of lofuaing the propositions, 
ho contemplated an cscapo from Carisbrook Castle ; but 
ho soon found himself a strict prisoner- Ono dark night 
he attempted to squeeze himaelf between the iron barn 
of his window; but ho stuck fast between itiem, and 
after much painful strugglingi was gfod to get back 
again. 

On the Srd of January, 1648^ the Commoni met to 
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consider tlie king^ refusal of their four propositions. 
A violent debato took place, and Charles was fleroely 
condemned. Some said ho was only fit for bedlam. 
Colonel ireton declared that be bad refused safety and 
protection to bis people; that their obodienco to him 
was but a reciprocal duty for his protection of them; 
and that as ho had failed on his part, they were freed 
from their allegianoe, and must settio tlio affairs of tlio 
nation without any further reference to him. Oliver 
Cromwell followed, and said it was time to do what fhe 
nation OKpccted of thorn; that tlicy wore ablo and re¬ 
solved to govern the kingdom by tbeir own powor, and 
tcarh the people they had nothing to liope from a man 
whose heart God hardened in obstinaoy. In the end, 
both Lords and Commons ivsolvcd tliat no furtlicr ap> 
plications should ho made to tlio king, or any meti!>ago 
received from him, without tho consent of botli houses, 
under the penalties of high treason, Tlii'i meant that, 
for tho future—as, in fact, they liad already douo for 
some time—they intended to govern without consulting 
liim; and Charles was, in reality, dethroned. 

Although tho partiamoDl and army bad proccodi d lu 
such a length against tho king, tlio ICnglish people 
showed they woro still atlachcd to royalty. Insunec- 
tions, in favour of Charles, broke out in Loudon, in 
Kent, and in several other places, in the spiing uf 1048, 
and wore not put down without diHicuUy. Then the 
Scots, with whom Charles bad boon keeping np a &ccri,t 
corrospondonco, fitisod an army, and invaded Kugland, 
crossing tho borders on tho Blh of July. Tltcy were 
spoodily met by tho undaunted Cromwell, utterly de¬ 
feated in the following month, and driven bade to tbeir 
own country. Tho iBcoUish church, and a largo pai t of 
the people, had been oppu<>(d to this mad invasion, and 
thanks were given to Ctomwell by the preachers uf that 
country for having subdued so ill-judged and malicious 
an act. After that, Princo Charles, tlio king’s eldest 
son, mado his nppoaranco in tho Downs with a duet, 
consisting of somo English ships that had dosoitcd to 
him, and others that be had obtained abroad. It was 
supposed that ho would rescue bis father from Curis- 
brook Csstlo; but he made no attempt to do so, though 
the kiug sent a moasago begging him to set him at 
liberty. Prince Charles challenged tho parliamcut fleet 
to battle; bat this ohalleDge the Earl of Warwick, who 
commanded it^ declined until he received reinforco- 
menta whiob made his force eqnal to that of tlio enemy, 
llien the princo declined to tight; sailed away to tho 
Dutch coast without firing a gun ; and left bis father 
to bis fate. 

The Presbyterian party was yot strong in parliament, 
and 80 obstinately bent against tho Independents, that 
they would rather the country should have beeu ruined 
than that the latter should save ■ Although it had 


boon voted that no more negotiations should be entered 
into with the king, whose fondness for tyranny and 
deception wero considered irroclaimable, yet they oon- 
trived t6 have it voted that fifteen commissioners should 
wait upon him at Newport, in tho Isle of Wight, and 
again see if matters could not be amicably arranged. 
The commissioners arrived at Newport on the 15th of 
September, and tbo nogotiations were opened on the 
18th of that month, and did not close till the 28th of 
November. No new demand was mado from Charles ; 
but ho was infloxiblo on tho point of episcopacy: ho 
would not give up tho English form of church service, 
and the commissioners would do nothing unless he 
adopted tho Prusbylorian modo of worship. Somo time 
wore away, and, as usual, tho matter ended in nothing. 

Tiio army was greatly ofiended at this negotiation; 
and a council of ofllcers presented a remonstranoo to the 
Common complaining of tho danger of negotiations 
with so insincere a man ua tho king, and declaring that 
hn ought to bo brought to trial, on account of tbo ovil 
ho had done j that all fuluro kings should be elected 
from tbo people; that tlio present parliament should be 
dissolved, and a now ono elected; and that tho right of 
voting for members should bo greatly extended. The 
Pre-ibytaiau parliament, after a violent debate, refused 
to tako any uotico of this remunstranco, and resolved to 
carry on tho treaty for restoring the kiug: but tbo 
' army was too strong to Lo trifled with; its leaders sent 
a troop of hor ‘10 to seizo Charles at Carisbrook, and 
convoy him to Hurst Castle—a drrary, solitary place, 
fiom which escape was almost an impossibility. The 
king was seized with a lerror that ho was taken to this 
castio to bo secretly murdered; but tho soldiers bad no 
such criminal iutouliuu. They meant to puiusU him iu 
thu sight uf tho whuiu cuuntry. 

Having si tzud tlio king, E.uifox and Cromwell re¬ 
solved to deal with tho pailiameut. Leading the army 
to London, on tlio 2ud of Doccralicr, they stationed it 
iu Whitehall, tji. James’s, and in other placos near the 
purliamLiit-hou‘)C. Still the Presbyterians in parlia¬ 
ment did not loso hcait, and, utter a violent debate, 
they, on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of December, rosolved, 
by 1211 votes to 83, Ui.it tlio king's concessions woro 
satisfactory, and a sufliciont foundation for a treaty for 
his restoration. Tho Indepondeut members declared 
that Charles was no more to be trusted than a caged 
lion when it is set at liborty; and that the house was 
throwing away the fruit it had* fought and striven for 
BO long. But tho Prcsbylorian mombors had the largest 
number, and, right or wrong, wore rcsolvdd to have 
their own way. 

They were not to onjoy tbeir triumph long. In the 
forenoon of the fith of December, Colonol Pride 
surrounded the houses of parliament with two rogimento 
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of Koldirri*, Then ho took hU station in the lobby, with 
a lihi of the rrcsbytcmn members in his hand, and as 
each of them made his appearance to cuter the hou^o, 
}ip caiiS4*d him to be Geized and earric^l away ns a 
prisoner. This act of violence was calUul “ Pride’s 
purge/’ on account of the daring part ho took in it. 
More than 200 mombors were thus •fxcliulcd, and all 
that remained was about iifty rndependerits, Tlic Long 
Parliament was now, in reality, at an cud, and what 
was loft of it was called by the odd name of the Hump, 
The Long Parliarnout, which had f^at since-N^ovembor, 
16to, had, in the fir'^t years of its t^iistenoo, conferred 
immeuso beiirfits on the people; but latterly ils strange 
and doubtful conduct was endangering the safety an/1, 
liberties uf the whole nation. The Independents, how¬ 
ever, made short woik of the matter, and hurried to a 
closo the inevitable cud of all thcao troubles. They 
first drew up a echemo of governincnt by which kings 
were to be for ever abolished, and a republic establibhed 
in England, Then they sent for Chailcs iVum lliiriit 
t'astlc, and brought bim to Windsor, wht i*^ Im 
securely^cpt. After tln^ they appointed aetuniniftce 
to draw up a charge agitinst him, that he n light bo 
placed upon his trial, as the cause of all the distniot ions 
which had for ho long t roubicd the country. 

This committee preseuted their report on the 23rd of 
December, and the Commons passed a vote, declaring it 
treason in a king to levy war against his parliainciit. 
They also appointed a High Court of Ju'^tice to try liim 
for this oft cnee. The Houm 3 of Lords had dwindled 
down to a very contemptible numlx^r. There were 
more than usual (bixtecn) present when the ordinance 
for the trial of the king was presented. They unaui- 
' moiisly rejected it, and then adjourned; thinking that 
by this means the trial could not be proceeded witb« 
They were strangely mistaken. Though the Commons 
now were so small a number, they were men certainly 
of a gigantic spirit and boldnc>>; Imt they were as 
disregardful of law and equity, and as tynmiiical in 
their conduct, as ever Cbarlca wa^i. Tpon learning 
whal tho Lords had done, they passed tho followiug 
resolution, certainly not in accordanco with the con- 
fititution or Jaw of the country That the Commons 
of England, in parliament assembled, do dcclaio that 
THE PEOPLE ARE, UNDER GOD, TIIE ORIGIN OF Alt 
jusr POWER : and do also declare that the Commons of 
England, in parliament assembled, being chosen as 
representing the people, havo the supremo power in 
this nation: and do also declare, that whatsoever is 
eoacted or declared for law by tho Coraoaous in parlia¬ 
ment assembled, bath the force of a law; and all tho 
people of this nation aro concluded thcrchy, although 
the consent and concurrence of king or House of Peers 
. be not had thereunto,” ! 


The Higli Court uf Justice, whlbh had been con' 
stitiitL'd for tliu purpose of trying the king, was made 
up of 1.3d comniitu>ioncrg, and contained the members 
of the Ifouse of Commons, the generals of tiie nrmy, 
thirty-four colonels, a few nobles, many knights and 
haronct'i, a few aldormcn, and many country gentlemen. 
Surjoaiit ilrucl^haw was chosen president; Mr. Steel, 
.Mr. (!okr>, Mr, Doiislaus, and Mr. Aske were op- 
poiiitcd counsel to manage the charges against the 
prisoner. 

TIip court sat in Weilminster Hall, and on tho 20th 
of January, 1C49, the trial began. Hands of soldiers 
were placed in and around tho hall, and ns many of the 
people admitted ns tho vast building could accom- 
modiite. Wlieii the king was brouglit in, be glanced 
hti’inly round upon his judges and tho spectators, and 
then Kit down with his hat on. The commissioners con* 
bidored this as a contempt of their authority, anil they 
kept their hats on also. 

After certain legal form-*, Mr. Coko rose to open the 
charge. . Charles tapped him several times on the 
shoulder with Ins cane, and cried “Hold! holdl” As 
he did so, the gold ornainoul upon the top of the cane 
(a. crown) fell to the ground. This little incident was 
eoii'iidered as ominous of his fate ; and Charles himself 
iiflcrwards ailmittcd that ho was struck by it. Coko 
then prucecih'd with his charge, and represeuted, that 
('harlos Stuart, being admitted King of England, and 
eutrusted with a liniitud power, yet, Aevcrthelcss, from 
a wicked design to erect an unlimited and tyrauniqal 
gorerument, had tniitorously and maliciously levied 
war agiiinst tho present parliament, and the people 
whom it rc}jrcscQtcd; and was therefore impeached as 
a t)raut, traitor, murderer, and a public enemy to the 
commonwenllh. 

When tho charge was finished, Bradshaw told the 
king that the court expected his answer. Charles 
replied, with great dignity, that ho was their lawful 
sovereign, and demanded to know by what authority ho 
was brought there? The president answered that ho 
was there by tho authority of the people of England. 
Charles continued—“I see no ilouse of Lords hero 
that may constitute a parliament; and the king, too, 
must bo in and part of a parliament.” Bradshaw 
rejoined—“ If it docs not satisfy you, we are satisfied 
with our authority, which we havo from God and tho 
people. The court expects you to answer; their purpose 
is to adjourn to Monday next.” 

Every day, for three days, was Charles brought before 
the court, and on each he refused to recognise its 
authority, and plead cither guilty or not guilty. On 
the fourth day, it was resolved that judgment should 
go by default; that and the fifth day of the trial were 
occupied in hearing fitnesses ; the sixth in determining - 
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wh«t should be the senteoce; and on the wventb, and 
hut, Charles was once more brought to the bar. 

On that day (the 27th of January), Bradshaw, the 
lord president, who had before worn a suit of black) 
appeared habited in scarlet. As the king entered, a 
loud bhout arose from the soldiers, of ‘‘Justice; justice I 
Execution 1 execution I” One of them, however, was 
touched with pity, and as the king passed, exclaimed, 
«Qod bless you. Sir i” His officer, looking upon this 
as an act of mutiny, struck the man with his cane. 
“ Methinks,** observed Charles, as be passed on, “ the 
punishment exceeds the offence.** 

When the king observed the stem aspect of liis 
judges, and the awful solemnity that prevailed through 
that vast and crowded hall, he was struck with a sense 
of terror, and earnestly desired to be hoard. Until then 
he bad believed lug trial was a naockcry, and that iii^ 
subjects dared not, in deiianco of law, and hy* a court 
of the class which had been so vehemently denounced, 
proceed to pass sentence of death upon him. Now that 
belief faded away, and he was roused to the honor of 
the reality. He then implored to Ite heard by the 
J.ords and Commons in tho Painted Chamber; and it is 
thought that ho intended to propose to abdicate the 
throne in favour of bis son. But Bradshaw refused tliis 
request; and after a long speech to the fallen monarch, 
on tho enoimity of his past tyrannies;, directed the 
clerk of the court to read the sentence, which was that 
he, “ Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and 
public enemy to tho good people of the nation, shali bo 
put to death by severing his head from his body.” 

The startled king raised his eyes in wonder, as he 
said, “ Will you hear mwa word. Sir ? *’ The pr<.bidont 
informed him that he could not be heard after sentence, 
and directed tho^guards to remove their prisoner. “ I 
may speak after the sentenco by your favour, Sir,” cried 
Charles, in a voice of great agitation; “ 1 may speak 

after the sentence,ever. By your favour-lie was 

interrupted by the president; and turning away in 
despair, was led from the hall, amidst shouts for justice 
and execution. 

The day appointed for Charles’s death was the third 
from that of liis condemnation. He desired* the com¬ 
pany of the good Bibhop Juxon, and to see those of 
bis children who yet remained in England. These re¬ 
quests were readily granted by the parliament; and the 
Princess EUaabeth, then in her thirteenth year, and the 
Duke of Gloucester, in his ninth, came to take a last 
farewell of their father. Charles loved his children 
dearly, and the interview was a very sad one. After a 
brief and painful conversation, he kissed them, prayed 
fer the blessing of God upon them, and parted from 
them in tears. But though he wept on being separated 
for ever from bis children, he shed no tears for 

3 F • 


The brief xemainder of bis life was spent in tranquil 
dignity. 

At ten o’dlook in the morning of the 90th of January, 
the officer appointed to ronduct Charles to the scaffold 
tapped gently at his chamber door. He was led from 
St. James’s through the park to Whitehall, accompanied 
by some of his oVn gentlomcn, and a guard of halber¬ 
diers. Ho walked erect and very fast, as if be wished 
tho terrible ordeal through which he had to pass to he 
quickly over. The scaffold, covered with black velvet, 
was erected in the streets before Whitehall, and he 
entered the palace, and remained there for a short time 
in prayer with Bishop Juxon. He was then led through 
the Banqueting Hall, and from thenoe to the scafibld. 
Addressing those around him, he protebled his innooenee, 
and said, in allusion to the Earl of Strafford, that an un¬ 
just sontcnce he once suffered to take effect was punished 
by an unjust sentence upon himself. Then, turning to 
Ihc officer who had charge of him, he said, “Take care 
they do not put me to pain.” Having arranged his 
hair so that it might not trouble the exeentioner, be 
••aid to Bishop Juxon, “1 have a good cause and a 
gracious God on my side.”—“You have,” replied the 
■ivhop, “but one stage more; it will soon carry you 
a very great way: it will carry you from earth to 
liravcn.”—“ 1 go fiom a corruptible to an iucorruptiblo 
crown, where no disturbance can be,” responded the 
monarch. Then, uttering the one word “ Remember,” 
lio knelt down, and placing Lis neck across the block, 
hii head was struck off at a single blow. The other 
executioner raised it, and, holding it out*in the sight of 
Uic people, shouted aloud, “ This is tho head of a 
tiaitorl” Tho vast crowd was silent: much as they 
had desired that popular Jubtioo sliould be executed upon 
the king, they were seized with feelings of astonishment 
and pity when they beheld the asby features of his grey 
and severed head convulsed with tho passing spasms of 
a sudilen and violent death. 

Charles perished in the thirty-ninth year of his age, 
and tlie fourteenth of his reign. He left six children— 
three sons and three daughters: their names ^re 
Charles, James, and Henry; Maiy, Elizabeth, and 
Henrietta Mario. Before the king's execution, the 
Commons ordered a new great seal to fae engraved, to 
be called the Great Seal of the Commonwealth of 


England, On it was a representation of the assembled 
parliament, round which were engraved the words— 
“ Oh fftEi HIRST YRAB OF FREEDOM, RT GOD’S BLfiSSlMtt 
RESTOBEO, 1648.” They also declared it high treason 


to proclaim, or any way acknowledgh the king’s eldest 
son, Charles Stuart, as the sovereign of England. 

No man’s character has bedb more misiepresV^^ 


than that of Charles I. He is described as tV' '’ 
odious tyrant, the most unfinthful friend, and ^ 
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oiemUr of society, that ever lived; and, in truth, he 
merits nono of these imputations. The conte-.ts 'with 
bis parliament did not arUo from a tyrannical disp 0 bi> 
tion; for where ho had the po^cr ho w.a^ neither cruel 
nor oppressive, lie certainly heliovod, like Lis father, 
in the divine rij^ht of kings—a pretence incouip.itiblo 
with tho Uhorty of tho buhject; but,‘ if Cliarlcb could 
have acted in pnrsuanco of that right, there is ever; 
Tcasott to,believo that he would have hcou a merciful 
and just sovereign, liis ipiarrels with his pailiamcul 
arose out of tho tpi>'»tiuu of money, lie deemed, from 
what had been the case with respect to hib predi cesKors, 
that hp had a right to ceit.uii revenues for life, as tiny 
had been repeatedly granted to them without question. 
If tho parliament Itad ziiado tho batne grant to him, his 
conduct would liavo been very dilTcieat. lu his con¬ 
test with the Parliamentarians, his acts were certaiuly, 
in many rcbpects, far from praiseworthy. He wanted 
sinoerity, the greatest blemish in his characLur: he 
mB<le his concessions unwilliugly, and did not always 
observe them when made. But there is an excuse, 
though no jU'ititicatiuu, fur his conduct, lie was clcal- 
ing with men whose ultimate aim ho lud too much 
reason to believe was, nut to refunn, hut to abolish, tliu 
monarchy; and there w.is more than one party amougst 
the English, apart from tho Scutch, who were urging 
upon irim ditferent measures, and socking to bring liim 
to support their views; and bo had a natural dosiro 
to see from which party ho could oLUiu terms mo^t 
beneficial tu himself. This dees not justify insincerity; 
and, however straightforward and true Charles niiglit 
have been, wo do not believe ho would have fared hutlor 
with the men with whom ho had to contend; but his 
memory would havo been much more endeared to 
posterity. 

With respect to tho general character of Charles's 
government, we agree so completely with an eminent 
modern hlsturiau—Mr. C. D. Yongc—that wo shall 
give our own ideas in bis words;—‘*Ho certainly 
desired the possession of arbitrary power; hut, in prac* 
tice, bis was the most humane government that, at the 
time, had ever been wilncssed in Europe. Men were 
no longer put to^ death fur their religious opinions. 
The use of torture-—a favourite resource of Elizabeth, 
whom the Puritans professed to hold in especial 
rovcrence-^was abolished as illegal; even tho tax^s im¬ 
posed by his own authority, though illegal, os being so 
imposed, were moderate in amount; and though the 
Star-CiiamW inllicted what would now be looked upon 
' as atrocidus punishments for slight offences, those 
^ puniidiments were not then oonsldered unusually I 


severe; at all events, they wore less ccuel than those of 
the two last reigns. Scandalous as was the practice in 
aoGordnnco with which Frynne and others lost their 
ears, even such mutilations wore less cruel than those 
inflicted on Stubbs, by Queen Elizabeth, for an offence 
even slighter than that of Frynno and his fellow- 
martyrs. And the charge that bo had levied war upon 
the parliament was false: not only did Ilotham, with 
tho bunction” [indeed, by tho express command] “ of 
that assembly, clobo the gates of Hull against the king 
long before lie raised bis standard at XoUingham, but 
the two Imu'ins, by their own ordinance, called out the 
militia of tho different counties many weeks before ho 
began to levy any forces whatover for his separate use.” 

As a hubhuml, father, frieud, Charles evinced many 
good (]ualiticFi. He faithfully observed his conjugal 
vowb; was affectionate and kind. And whilst ho was 
indulgent and loving to his'children, ho was strict in 
the enforcement of a sound moral conduct. To his 
court ho restored that cliaractcr of dignity and refine¬ 
ment which it boro under Elizabeth. To his ft lends ho 
was faithful; ho stood by all who stood by him, except 
in one inblancc—that of Strafford; and ho never 
forgave himBuIf for having oonbonted to tho death of 
tho uoblo carl. Ho was constrained in his manners—^a 
defect probably arising from an. impediment he had in 
his bpeceh, almost amounting to stammering; but “ ho 
was humane, affectionate, and religious.” Though 
some persons charged him with being at heart a papist, 
and he no doubt attended the Presbyterian places of 
worship when in Scotland, still ho was a sincere 
member of the church of England. His refusal to 
lower tho position of that church, and to abandon his 
friends were the chief causes of his failure in the 
negotiations with tho Scotch; and*bo*and Laud wore 
alike falsely accused of a desire to re-establish the 
church of Homo in this country. 

Charles was well educated; ho understood tho French, 
Spanish, and Italian languages; and was not deficient 
in the knowledge of either art or science. Personally, 
his appearance was graceful and dignified; he excelled 
in hoTsemanbhip and other exercises; and was capable 
of enduring great fatigue.—Such was Charles I. ; of 
wliom Mrs. Hutchinson, tho daughter of Cromwell, 
and the wife of the parliamontaiy Colonel Hutchinson, 
spoke in terms of high praise; and Henderson, the 
Presbyterian, who had much personal Intercourse with 
him, says he had a **sweet disposition;” and that, "if 
his advice had been followed, all the blood that was 
shod, and all the rapine that was committed, would 
have been prevented.” 
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ENOLAKI) A UBPIIDLIC.—A.D, ICI9 — IC53. 


M HORTLY aftpp tho execution of CharlrB, tho 
Commons voied that the office of a king 
should bo abolished in England, breause if 
was unnecessary, burdensome, and danger¬ 
ous to tho liberty, safety, and public intercof 
of the nation.” They also decreed that the statuo of 
Charles, at tho Royal Exchange, should bo bikon down, 
and tho following words inscribed on tho place wlicrc it 
stood z— “ Exit TyraamiSf Jiryunt Ultimus;” that is, 
“Tho tyrant is gono; tho last of tho kings.” The 
Lords had fiillcn into so much contempt, and shown 
such a disposition to lean to tho side of tho king, that 
their houso also was abolished; and tho Commons— 
that in, tho representativoa of tho' people — were 
regarded as tho only source of authority and govern¬ 
ment. They then published a declaration, in several 
languages, of tho reasons which hud induced them to 
change England into a freo stale. Of the twelve 
judges, six dcelinc'd to act under tho now government; 
but tho rest continued in office, and were assured that 
tho fundamental laws of tho country should not be 
abolished. To carry on the luisiuons of tho nation, on 
the 13th of February, a council, called tlio “ Executive 
Council of State,” was appointed. It was composed of 
the men who had been ino.st active in the late events. 
Oil tho lOlb of March, Serjeant Bradshaw, one of the 
lato king’s judges, was elected president; and .Tolin 
Milton, tho celebrated poet, was appointed secretary. 
Bishops, and tho church of which Laud liad been tho 
bead, had been abolEhod•before; and something like 
tho Presbyterian mode of worship was used; but tho 
intolerant ministers of that church were not permitted 
to have any temporal power. Tho army, consisting of 
about 50,000 men, remained, nominally, under the 
command of Fairfax, but was, in reality, under that of 
Cromwell. The command of the fleet was given to Die 
teroio Admiral Blake. 

Most revolutions are attended by a great loss of life; 
but in this remarkable one, but little blood was spilt. 
Three noblemen—^iho Buko of Ifamilton, and the 
Lords Holland and Capel—were beheaded in Palace 
Yard, for having made war upon the parliament; but 
tho vhngeance of tho people was then satisfled, and the 
red hand of the law was stayed. • 

The Scots bad strongly objected to the execution of 
the king, and, on the 5th of February, they proclaimed 
bis eldest son u Charles II. Tl^at prince was also pro- , 


claimed as king in Ireland by the Marquis of Ormond. 
Ireland, Indeed, was in a stato of insui^rcction; and tho 
massacre of the Protestants was still unpunished,' Tho 
parliaincnt, therefore, appointed Cromwell lord-lieuten¬ 
ant of Ireland; and sent him ami his son-in-law. Colonel 
Ireton, to that country, with nn army of 9,0C!P men. 
'i'hcfco Bolilii rs wero most of them tho bravo Ironsides, 
who had fought and conquered at tho tiattlcs of Nasehy 
and Marsiton Moor; and, amongst the half-armed and 
savage Iri.sl), they were like eagles among sparrows. 

CroTnwcll and his nrmy did not land in Ireland till 
tho 15th of August, 1649; and, to U'<c the language of 
a remarkable writer, ho “descended on Ireland like 
the hammer of Thor; smoto it, as at ono fell stroke, 
into dust and ruin, never to reunite against him more 
and, it might bo added, never more to know content. 
Vhen Cromwell landed, all the principal (Owns of Ire- 
laud, except Dublin and Derry, were in the hands of 
the papists, and over them floated tho royal banner 
of King Charles If. The papist army retired to 
Drogheda; that town was taken by storm on tho 2nd 
of Septemher, and a great number of its defenders put 
to the sword. Ci'omweH’s orders were, to spare no ono 
tliat was* in arms ngiiinsl him; and this cruel mandate 
was partly obeyed. Ho regarded Mmscif, sziys the 
writer jii'it quoted, as “the soldier of (lod tho Just; 
an armed .soldier, terrible as death, relentless as doom; 
doing God’s judgments on the enemies of God.” 

Wexford was next taken by storm, on tho 10th of 
October; and the papist and royalist soldiers wero 
umssacred as at Drtigboda. Terrified by this example, 
other towns-yielded at pnee; hut when tho Irish re¬ 
sisted they wero slaughtered without mercy: the Iroii- 
side-i had no pity for papist*, whom they would havo 
completely extirpated by fire and &w«»rd, had it been in 
their power. After remaining ten months in Ireland, 
Cromwell had subdued it all, except a few towns which 
he left to Colonel Ireton to proceed with, and then re¬ 
turned to England. Ho was received with enthusiasUa 
joy; crowds of people went forth to welcome the great 
soldier of liberty; and ho alsS received tho thanks of 
tho parliament. 

The Scots, not contented with proclaiftiing Prince 
Charles as their king, endeavoured to force tho English 
to receive him also. The parliament answered, that It 
did not wish to Impose any form of government upon 
the Scottish nation that was in any way dieagfeeable, 
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and would learo them to choose what government they 
liked beat, if they would suffer the Kngljsh people to 
do the same. But tho Soots were determined to main¬ 
tain the rights of their king. They invited Cluirlcb 
from Holland to their country, where ho did not land 
till tho 23rd of Juno, 1650. Thoy had negotiated with 
him at Breda; and compelled him tcaign their Cove¬ 
nant before lie landed (which ho did greatly against 
the advico of his Knglish friends), and to pi‘i)nii>>e that 
ho would he entirely giiiilcd by tlic parliament and the 
ProEibyterian clergy: they then raised an army for tho 
invahion of Kngland. Charles promised anything they 
asked, and that so readily, that the Hcots suspeet ed him 
of insincerity. Tlioy were quite right. Charles looked 
upon bis promises as disagreeable ueerE>Fitics, which ho 
had no intention of observing when he got strong 
enough to sot thoso who exacted them at ckfiance. 

When tho Scots wore prepared, they denmmeed the 
English Commons as traitors andrtgiuidos. Upon this, 
the army of the parliamotii was got ready, and the com¬ 
mand offered to Sir Thomas Fairfax, That oiheer had 
for some time been growing cold in tho cause, and he 
declined, his wife’s pcrMiasinns seconding his own in¬ 
clinations to ^0 so. Ills refusalAvas the most fortunate 
thing that could have happened for tho parliament; 
for tho command was then offered to Crumwcll, who at 
once accepted it. Thus the greatest soldier in the land 
—perhaps the only man who had tho requisite genius 
and decision to command in such an unsettled time— 
was appointed captain-gcncral-in-chicf of all the mili¬ 
tary power of tho commouArcalth ot hlngland. 

It was during^tlio July of 1650 that Cromwell and 
his army entered Scotland; for it was tesolved that tho 
Englkh should not wail to bo invaded, but strike the 
first blow themselves. The Scots had a fine army, 
commanded by tho brave old General JjCsUc, and they 
were very confident of victory. Still they avoided a 
battle for some time, trusting that want of provisions, 
and the illness which Avas tbo result of it,.Avuuld drive 
> the English hack to their own country. Thcso calcula¬ 
tions were justly made; Cromwell soon found himself 
in a very trying position, and, after retiring to Dunbar, 
even thought of returning to England. The Scots fol¬ 
lowed him, and encamped on the heights which over¬ 
look tho town. In that position they were almost 
unassailable, and they began to hope for tho mtirc 
destruction of their foes. But tbo mad enthusiasm of 
tho Scottish preachers mined their cause. They as¬ 
sured their general lio must conquer; that a tUvino 
revelation bad informed them so; and they induced 
him, in spito of his better judgment, to descend into 
the plain, and attack tho English in their retreat. 
When Cromwell beheld that false movement, be ex¬ 
claimed joyfully, **The Lord hath delivered them 


into my hands !"• and immediately gaVe orders for tho 
attack. 

The battle began; the cry of the English being, 
“Tho Lord of Hosts I” that of the Scots, “The Cove¬ 
nant !” Tho Scots Av.ero more than doublo the number 
of the English; but, after a short, though fierce en¬ 
counter, they Avero utterly defeated, and fled from tho 
field; 4,000 of them being slain, and 10,000 taken 
prisoners. CromAvcll, in the full flush of his triumph, 
ordered bis soldiers to sing tho 107th Psalm on the 
field of slaughter. This famous bat t le of Dunbar, which 
took pl.ace on the .^Ist of August, 1650, humbled the 
pride of Scotland, and saved tho republican government 
of England. Eilinburgb, Glasgow, and tho Fouth of 
Scotland bubmitted; and the young king found him- 
relf ill an unpka-ant posiliftn. The austere Presby¬ 
terian ministers kcjit him under great restraint, and 
offered him not a few indignities. He resided at 
Argyll, Edinhiirgh heing in tho hands of tho English;' 
.niitl, on the 6Hi of Oetoher, he left that city, and 
attempted to get to tbo Highlands. He avus pursued 
by t'olouel Montgomery and a troop of horse; over¬ 
taken the next day, and persuaded to return. 

As soon as the scobuu permitted, tho t^cotch army 
A\ as recruited; the Duke of Hamilton and Leslio bad 
the command, and (’barlcs was permitted to'joiu tho 
(’.imp. CromAvcll sent an army to Scotland, which got 
in the rear of that of the king; and Charles resolved to 
inA'ade England. Ho reached Carlisle on the 6th of 
August, 1651; and w.^ there proclaimed King of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Crum Well and the English parliament were taken by 
surprise, and ('barles, at the head of 16,000 men, got as 
far as Worccbter without opposition. But the active 
Cromwell was soon ready, aud marched to Worcester 
with an army far superior iu numbers and discipline to 
that Avhich followed the prioco. There, on tho 3rd of 
g(>ptcmher (the anniversary of the victory of Dmihar), 
the Koyalists Avcrc utterly defeated. This conquciit Avas 
so important and decisive, that Cromwell, in a spirit of 
gratctul joy, called it his “ crowning mercy.” Charles 
fled in terror, feariug that, if ho wero taken prisoner, 
he, like liis father, Avould perish on the scaffold. Having 
ridden for twenty-six miles, in company with fifty or 
sixty of Lis friends, to securo bis safety, he separated 
himself from them, and, by the direction of the Earl of 
Derby, went to Boscobel, on the borders of Staffordshire, 
where be trusted the secret of his rank to ono Ponderell, 
a farmer, who supplied him with tho 'dross of a rustic, 
and he went out with him into a neighbouring wood to 
cut faggots, t. 

He lived on tho homeliest food, lay upon a bed of 
straw at night, and, to avoid suspicion, resumed his 
labour of cutting wood during tbo da^. This mtist 
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have, been a time of great agitation to him | for the 
parliamcntaty soldiers were upon hla track, and he was 
in great danger of being taken. One day ho oven heard 
the voices of some soldiers in pursuit oft him, and 
climbed up amid the clustering branches of a noble oak 
for concealment. In this trying position he remained 
for four'and-twenty boars, during which time he saw 
several soldiers pass beneath, and heard them express 
an earnest wish that they might find him. This tree 
was, in after-times, known as tlio Boyal Oak. After a 
concealment of ono-and-forty days, and having under¬ 
gone many wild adventures, ho escaped out of the 
country, and landed in safety at Fescamp, in Noi mantlj, 
on the 17th of October, lie did not come hack during 
the life of Cromwell. 

That wonderful Puritan soldier was now tho most 
important man in England. Londou poured forth her 
thousands to welcome him with joyous shouts: t lie par- 
iiameut, tho Lord Mayor, and tho citizens all received 
h>m with gratitude and honour. An estate of 1-1,000 
a-yenr was voted to him; and tho noble palace at 
Hampton Court, so lately tho residence of tho king, 
was prepared for his reception. All this was enough to 
elate tho strongest mind; and from that time Cromwoll 
listened to tho promptings of ambition. His title of 
Protector of England was not yet bestowed upon him, 
though ho held tho power attached to that oflicc directly 
after the battle of Worcester, Still it was not only 
Protector of England tbat ho desired to bo; somctinics 
a feverish dream led him to bopo that ho might bccomo 
its Kixul 

After .'ll! that has been said and written agaiusL 
Cromwell, against the Independents, and against a ro- 
puhlicau form of govcrninenl, it must ho adn>ittcd tliat 
ISngland then attained to a great hciglit of glory and 
power. Tho genius of the people was awakened ; theii j 
exertions roused to action; aud tho English namo hoti- ' 
oared and dreaded by surroundiog nations, in the same 
manner as tbat of tho great Itoman people was during 
the timo of their republic. The English of the com¬ 
monwealth may, indeed, ho called tlio hotter Itomans 
of a hotter time. Tho military taleut of the nation has 
never, either before or since, shone with greater lustre. 
Ireland was utterly subdued by tho warlike genius of 
Ireton; Scotland by General Monk. Both nations wore 
united and incorporated with the English republic; and 
tho banner of the commonwealth floated proudly aud 
victoriously both by sea and land. 

'Holland was a rcpubtic as well as England, and tho 
Dutch wore a haughty and powerful people. The head 
of their government they called a stadtbolder, and- he 
was allied by marriage to the royal family of the 
Stuarts. lo consequence of this, tho Dutch had been 
trying to avenge the death of King Charlos, and to 


restore bis son to the now abolished throne of England. 
Several Other causes of jealousy and quarrel existed be> 
tween tho two nations: the English parliament per** 
mitted privateers to seize the merchant ships of the 
Dutch; and in the month of May, 1652, a famous 
Dutch admiral, named Van Tromp, sailed up tho Eng¬ 
lish Channel wUh a fleet of forty vessels. Ho was 
met in tho Downs by an equally famous English sea- 
eaptain, the hold Admiral Blake, who, howovor, had but 
twenty ships. War bad nob been openly declared; but 
an engagement took place between tho rival fleets, in 
wliicli tho Dutch got tho worst of it, and were glad to 
sail off after they Lad lost two of their ships. 

The Dutch tieclarcd the English wore tho aggressors, 
and protr-ndrd tlioy wished tho matter to be settled in 
a friendly way; but they went on preparing for another 
fight. Tho English parliament answered by a formal 
declaration of war; and Blake and his fleet swept tho 
seas, and captured every Dutch vessel they could meet. 
Van Tromp put lo sea with a hundred ships, and said 
that he would destroy the English fleet if he could meet 
it; hut ho was overtaken by a storm, and obliged to 
sail home again. Then tho famous Admiral Do Buy ter 
put to sea with fifty ships of war, and an engagement 
took place between him and tho English fleet near Ply¬ 
mouth, on tho IGth of August. Both sides fought very 
gallantly; hut neither gained a victory, and again tho 
Dutch sailed homo much'injured by the cucounter. 
Thou Do iiuyter was joined by auotber fiiflious sea- 
captain, named Do Witt, aud a third indecisive battlo 
took plaoB between tbc Englisli and tho Dutch. 

.Several other trifling encounters occurred, without 
any great result cither way. But on tho 29th of 
November, lflo2, tliero wae a great sea-fight betweeu 
Blake and Van Tromp, iu wTiich tlio latter gained tho 
vietory. The F.ngUsh had but tbirty-seven ships, 
while the Dutch had eighty; but still Van Tromp was 
so proud of his triumph, that ho contemptuously 
fastened a broom to tho mast-head of bis ship, by 
whicli be meant to proclaim his intention of sweeping 
tho Engl ish navy from tho seas. 

But that was no easy matter; tho shattered English 
fleet was soon repaired, and again abroad on tho wido 
waters. This time Blako had eighty fine vessels, all 
mon-of-war; and on tbc 18th of February, 1653, a 
desperate engagement took place between him aud tho 
Dutch. Tlio fight lasted for three days, aud then Van 
Tromp was thoroughly bcaten*in his turn, and glad to 
take to flight. Ho had lost clevMi ships of war aud 
thirty merchantmen, besides au immense number of his 
men. The humbled Dutch made some proposals for peace, 
which were not graciously reeflived. After some montiis 
tlic flgliting began again; hut, in tho meantime, Crom¬ 
well dissolved tho remains of the Long Parliament. 
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TJJh purliatnent conaisted of a Bmall numl^cr of men; 
for verj few of tbo vacancies cauRcd in it by Colonel 
Pritlo's purge bad been filled up, Tbis ket ping of all 
tile power in the hands of a few was eonhidt red unjust 
by tho nation; for, by that moans, many good and able 
men were utterly excluded from a eliaiico of facrving 
their country, Tho parliament abo Irad a jealousy of 
Cromwell aiul the army; and tho army here a dibllke to 
tho parliament, because it refused to diftaolve itself, and 
abo bccau'fe many of thebilicers thought they wero uol 
rewarded according io their de.scif'^* Aljout this time 
Cromwell compliiined to 'Wliitcloek (the kerpnr of Ihr 
great fooalj of ihe pnile, anibitioii, and helf-bceking of 
many monibers of the pai-lianc nt, lb ally,” ^aid he, 
'niuir engrossing all places nf liouour and profit to 
themselvis and their friends; tin ir daily breaking forth 
into new and viident parfjt.'i and factions; their delays 
of buriiiicbs, and dcMgu to per pi fuale t hemsolveji, and to 
contimio thc^ power in tin ir own Juinds; thdr meddling 
ill private iiiatters betwini paity and paily, cnntraiy to 
tho institution of pailiainent; thf ir injustice and parti¬ 
ality in Ihc'.o mattei^, and the scandalous liven of some 
of the chief of th( m, do give too much ground for 
people to opfu thdr inoiiilH aejainst than, and to dis¬ 
like them. Nor can Uity bo kept within tho bounds of 
justice, or law, or icumhi; and unlesn there bo some 
authority and po«tr, sg lull and so liigh as to rt strain 
and keep things in belter order, it will ho impossible to 
jircvfiit our ruin,” Whitrluck n dm it tod that many 
things miuircd reformation, and tliat tho pailiamtid 
wua to hlamo in clinging bo nsoliitcly to power; but ho 
added, that ho hoped his o\celkncy would not look upon 
it aa generally depiavcd, Croinwoll answered, tliorc 
was but littlo to hnpo and much to fear from them* 
Then he added—all forget God, and God will 
forget us, Ood will give ih up to confusion; and thc&o 
men will help it on, if they bo biifTerc<I to proceed in 
their ways. Some course must bo thought of to curb 
and rohtiaiu tin in, or wc shall all be ruined,” 

That Cromwdl %vas a dnccrely rLligioiis man, accord¬ 
ing to his views, can scarcely be doubted j but bis di^^Iikc 
to the parliamiut arose from a desire to get all the 
power into hb own hands* Whatever were tbo faults of 
the parliament, itb inojnbers had proved themselves bold 
and ahlc statesmen. They knew that to dissolve the 
parliament might lead to danger and oonfusion; for, 
ns they were tho source of all authority, tt would be, 
in reality, to dissolve tho government, or to throw it 
into tho hands of Cromwell and the army. A new 
^arliamtlit ^oiild ]iavo been callod, certainly; but tho 
governraent of the country was far in advance of tho 
people, and a fair and oi>cn election would have thrown 
the power into tho hands of tbo Preabytorians, who 
hated the Iiidcpendentp, would have destroyed the re¬ 


public, and recalled tho fugitive CIiaHcs, whom many 
considnred tlicir lawful king. 

But Cromwell was bent on tho diasolution of the 
parllamcnfr; and ho held several meetings of officers 
lawyers, and others, as to how the government should bo 
carried on when parliament was brought to an end. At 
ono tbchO meeting?, on the SOtli of April, 1653, 
Colonel Ingoldsby arrived inhiiste from tho parliament- 
house, Mid informed Cromwell and tho assembled 
officers that I ho parliament was thou passing a bill to 
prolong its own duration, f’romwoll exclaimed, in 
gicat exciltmciit—It is not honest; yea, it is contrary 
to cotamoii hoursty.” Then ho hastened down to tho 
hou'-e, attended by a few officers and a company of 
inu''kt teers. 

Rome of tho soldiers he placed at the door, some in 
I lie lobby, and ou tlio stairs; then, entering tho 

bouse, ho Kit for f>c*mc time in silence, listening to tlio 
debate. Hut whciilho Speaker Wit’s about to put tbo 
motion to the vote, Cioimvell wlu^pcivd'to his friend. 
Lieutenant Ibirrison, ‘‘Now is tho timo; I must do it.” 
—Sir,” replied irariLun, “tho work is very groat and 
dangerous; I desire you seriously to conbidcr before you 
fngago in it.”—“ V^i ^ay well,” rejoined Cromwell, 
and ho paused for a ininutt^. Then, taking off liia 
hat, ho bt'^an a speech to them iu a very excited tone. 
After a short timo ho deelarod lliat they were dt^niers 
ot justice, uppresiors, openly selfish and piofino men, 
plottiug at that very inomout to bring in the Prcbby- 
ferians—men who would logo no timo in utterly 
de^troyiug tbo gn at cause they Lad deserted. Several 
tjicmbcrri rose to ex]Joutulato with Cromwell, on account 
of bis viident language and conduct; for ho had left 
hi? ^eat, and was walking excitedly up and down, re-* 
proaobing the memhrr? by naun-. “lUl put an end to 
your prnting," shouted Cronnvell, as ho interrupted 
I tlicir rcmonstiance ; “ you aro no longer a parliament; 
1*11 put an end to yuiir sitting. Get you gone. Givo 
way to honcster men. Tho I.ord hath done with you: 
he hath ehoFOU other iuhtrumentR for carrying on }iis 
work.” Then, Ktampiug his foot upon tho ground, as a 
^ signal to tho soldier? who woro waiting without, they 
J hurst into the hall, and burrounded their general. 
Pointing to tho Speaker, ho roared out, '*Tako him 
down I ” and, going to tho table whom the maco lay, he 
continued, “ Tuko away that bauble I ” In spite of tlio 
protest all on H of the mombors, tho soldiers forced them 
to retire; and aa they pasBed by Cromwell, he called 
them drunkards, and other foub names. Sir Harry 
Vano said to him, Sir, this is not lioneat; yea, it is 
against morality and common lioneSty,"—“Sir Harry 
Vane I Sir Harry Vano! tho Lord deliver mo from Sir 
Harry Vano I ” shouted Cromwell, in reply to that wiso 
statesman. When by this furious conduct—this act of 
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tyranny far esccocltng anything of which King Charles 
had bren guilty—he had cleared the parliament-houso, 
and all th© members were gone, ho locked the doors, 
put tho keys iu hU pocket, and returned to WlntehalL 
On the eame day ho dissolved tho council of &tato in a 
similar manner, though without so much violence* 

This tyrannical act of Cromwell left the whole power 
of tho nation in his bands* Si'nsiblo that his conduct 
required some apt^logy, he piihli^liod a declaration 
justifying it* Then, a& ho know the nation would not 
be satisfied without a parliament, ho issued, on tho Ctb 
of dune, stimniouses to 139 persons—128 from the 
counties, cities, and towns in England ; five from 
Scotland; and six from Ireland ; upon wliom, by his 
hole net and deed, he devolved the whole power of the 
Male, A groat part of thuso nominees wore geutlemcu 
of fortune and education; hut many others were of a 
lower rank of life, and only recommended by their 
religious enthusiasm and their influence over the 
common people- One of the most aetivo of thcbo 
fanatics was a leather-seller, of tho name of Bareboncs; 
and from him tho as&embly, first called, “Tho Little 
Parliament,” obtained (lie name of “ Barebones* Parlia- 
incot,” which is the epithet generally applied to it by 
writers of history. 


Cromwell opened this parliament on tho 4th of July, 
in a long, devout, hut very confused speech ; for he was 
at all times but a poor orator, Tho members spent all 
tl^o next duy in preaching and praying | or, to mo 
tlieir language, in seeking ih© Lord, When, however, 
they did proceed to business, they went on with it at a 
rail way-pace* They wished to effect a thorough 
reformation of religion, and to pava tho way for tho 
second coming of Christ upon the earth* For this 
purpose, they abolished tithes, which they called a relict 
of Judaism; and oven thought of doing away with 
clergymen altogether; liecauae, tlioy said, every 
Christian man slufuld be his own minister. They also 
voted tho abolition of tho Court of Chancery; decreed 
that marriages might he solemnised before justices of 
the peace; and even thought of doing away with all 
lawyers, whom they conMdored very imncccBsary poisons 
in a godly land. Cromwell was disploased with (heir 
activity, and feared they would run into some dangerous 
extreme. He wanted a parliament which would act 
quietly under his direction, and not take much authority 
into its own hand; and ho contrived, by an artifice, to 
induce them to dibSolvo after tlioy had only eat for 
about iWe months. 


CHAPTER LXXVII, 

niE rilOTrCTOmTU op OUVEU CrOMWrLL,— a,i>, 10/53—1G;i8. 



governed* 


HE Little Parliament was disRolvcd on the 
12th of December, 1653, and then Crom¬ 
well, or the lord-general, as he was called, 
summoned a council of oiBcers and others, 
to decide how tho country should he 
It was soon resolved, on tho proposal of 
Lambert, ono of his creatures, that tho republic should 
be altered* Lambert drew up a deed, called an Instm- 
'nivnto/Goceritmeutj'^hiQh provided,that while England 
should still professedly be a republic, tho nation should 
bo ruled by a chief magistrate, who was to keep office 
as long as ho lived, with the tiUo of Lohd PiiOTECTOR 
of ICngland, Scotland, and Ireland* H© was to bo 
regarded as the fountain of honour and magisterial 
authority; to have tho right of making peaco or war; 
ami uf pardoning all criminals, except those condemned 
for murder or treason* His power was, however, to he 
restrained by a council of one-and-twenty godly persons, 
whoso consent was necessary to every great public 
mcof^uia. He was also to call a parliament every three 


yrar^, and allow it to Mt for five months before he pro- 
rogm^l or dissolved it. 

Of cours'C the dignity of Lord Protector was offered 
to Cromwell, IIo readily accepted it, and, on tho 16th 
of December, he proceeded to the High Court of 
Chancery, and was solemnly installed in his new 
position. He was attended by the loids eommissioners 
of the great seal of England, tho barons of tho 
exchequer, tho judges in their robes, tho council of 
atatc^ the Lord Mayor and aldermen in their scarlet 
gowns, and many officers of the army. Having signed 
tho now deed of goveraraent, and sworn to observe it, 
Cromwell took his scat in tho chair of state, and 
received from tho lords commissioners tho great seal, 
and from tho Lord IMayor lus sword and cap of main¬ 
tenance, These wero surrendered as tokens of sub- 
mission to his authority, and tho Protector tlieu 
returned them. Upon this the court rose^ and the pro¬ 
cession returned, amid tho exultations of tho people, to 
Whitehall, whore a splendid banquet had been pr^spared. 
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Thr next diiv, Cromwell way proclaimed au Lord Pro- 
(i ctur by ^oum\ of trumpet. 

In tbr MHiurier preceding event, two other m‘:i- 
lud taken plitcu between tho English and thp 
I Hit ell. Van Tronip, having refitted hib fleet, oiin: 
again put to &ea with 1U8 vchselH, lio was met, on the 
liiid of June, l»y an EnglUli fleet, iituhT (lenemls Monk 
and J)(‘an, The battle lastul tbr two day&j but on the 
w'cond. Admiral Blake came up anti decided the victory 
in favour of the K^glJ^h• None <jf the English &hips 
were bumt or sunk; but the Dutch lost Boventceo of 
theirB, The English fleet thtm lay ofl' the coast of 
Holland, e.ipturing all tho vessels that could be found, 
and qiiKc d< siroying the commerce of that country. 

This was nut to be entlun d hy so spirited a p< opV as 
the Dutch; and Vaii Tromp was soon at sea with fie^h 
ships, ^irnl nady to fight again. The rival fleets met 
on the 3DI of July, and a furious batth' took phiec. It 
was Van Tiuinp's last fight; for, while clieoring on hia 
men, he was kilhd by a miisket-l*all which entered hia 
kft breast. Afl<T that, tho Dutch bad no heart to 
fight; and, in the end, they were so thoroughly beaten, 
that theiii i\i feat fiuislied the war. The Englibb ouly 
lost two ships, and the Dutch thirty; wluch was a 
terrihlo le-^sou far interferiug in affairs that did not 
concerii tliim. They then desired pc'ace; Cromwell 
granted it upon very reasonable couditions; aud on 
the Cth of April, 1G51, a defensive alliaiico was entered 
into by the two Republics, by which each agreed to 
banish the enemies of the other. 

tVumwell exercised his new authority with so much 
Wisdom and ilignity, that the great nations of Europe 
thought it best to ricognise his government, forget all 
al^out the late king, aud to send nmbassadors to 
Engl anti, oflcriiig friendship aud alliance. Charles had 
been living in Paris; but tho court of France even 
undertook to dismisB him and bis family from that 
Countly —BO dreaded was the power of Eoglaud during 
the time of (humwell and tho republic. Tho Protector 
was ii^eolvcd to dial out equal justice to all without 
didtioetioii of rank, and he gave a remarkable instance 
of his iinpaitiality in this n^tpcct. Don Pantaleon Sa, 
brother to the Portuguese ambassador, had been 
insulted by an Englishmau named Gerrard. To 
avenge himself be collected a number of his country¬ 
men, and bct upon tho English man with Urn intention 
of tnurdcring him. Gerrard beat off his assailaiitB 
and escaped; but a riot ^ensued, and one Englishman 
waw killed, aud another seriously wounded Don 
PantalcoD then flrd to the bouse of his brother, where 
he thought he w^iuld be secure from the power of 
justice; for, by th(j law natioiiK, the residence of an 
ambassador was regardt'il as a sucred asylum. 

But the Protector thought nothing above the law or 


sacred from justice, and he caused Don Pantaleon to bo 
arrebtod, tried for murder, and executed as a felon on 
tho lOtli of July, ICoL Tho Portuguese were highly 
incensed; but they feared the power of England, and 
nut ouly smothered their anger, but signed a treaty 
highly in fa\*our of this country. The same day as 
Pantaleon was executed, two Royalist^, named Gerard 
and Vuwull, were Indioadcd, on a charge of conspiring 
against the tifo of Cromwell, He appointed a high 
court of justice to try thorn, by wbich they were con¬ 
demned without an appeal to a jury. 

On the 3rd of September, the Protector open^'d a 
new parliament he had summoned. It cons.jhted of 
400 members who represented England, thirty who 
H'presentcd Scotland, and thirty more wlio represented 
Ireland. Tho' elections were unbias’^cd, and he Imped 
that he should receive from the new parliament that sup¬ 
port lu^ believed ho deserved. But tho ropiiblican party 
was highly displeased with Cromwell: he had violently 
dissolved tho lato parliament; had made himself a sort 
of Fovt'reign ; and many of his sturdy old friends, who 
had prayed and fought with him against the tyranny of 
King Ciiarles, now regarded him as little hotter than a 
tyrant, and even wiished him in his grave* They had 
loved their brave gtmcral; but they loved their country 
more; and they believed that only under a republican 
govern merit wouhl England bccuiiio truly glorious. 
Thiy dLtObted tho namo of king, aud of everything that 
resembled it: they wanted no ruler but Je^us, and they 
continuatly prayed that Hia government might over¬ 
spread the earth. 

On these accounts there was a strong feeling of 
opposition to Cromwell in tho new parliament, which 
contained many of the most illustrious leaders of the 
revolution; and tho very first thing it did, was strictly 
to examine the lato deed of government by which 
OromwcU was made Lord Protector. The leader of tho 
republicans in tho hoiue was that stem Serjeant 
Bradbhavv, who had passed sentence of death on tho 
lato king; and he, and others who followed him, could 
not endure, after tyranny had been put down in ono 
ptrson, that there should be a chance of its being set 
up in another. Eight days were parsed in discussing 
the lawfulness of the deed by which Cromwell was 
created Protector, and many severe remarks were made 
upon his character and conduct. 

At tho end of that time ho summoned the parliament 
to his presence, and told tho members that they must 
consider the provision in tho Listmment of Oavern-* 
that made him Piotcetor and them a parliament, 
as a fundamental principle not to be questioned or 
altered. He said he had not sought his present 
dignity; that he had been called to it; and added— 
*‘If my calling bo from God, and my testimony from 
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the people, <}od"and the people Bhall take it fioin ino, 
else I will not part with it/’ Jn conchisioii, lio dcMrcd 
them to a paper prouubin" to ho true and faith¬ 
ful to the Protector and tho commonwnalth.” Three 
hundred memhera signed it, though many of them did 
so with gn-at reluct an ec, and the irst al>sontcd them- 
selves from the house. Put the pailiauieut could not 
overcome ilh dislike to the Protector; it granted him 
no supplies, nor sent up a single bill for Ilia ai>pr 0 val, 
or did anything in recognition of his aiithorily, Tliis 
might Inive been expected from zealoua republieanag 
who feared tliat Cromwell wished to place a crown 
upon his lic^ud; but they went further, and inlnnged 
oil rfligious lilicrty, by voting that thry would not 
tolerate any persons who did not pndess the leading 
doctrines of Christianity. 'I'lnis jjapists, <|uakers, 
dt atjtl many others, were excluded from toleration. 

Cromwell wa« ( xtremolyliurt at this conduct towards 
* himself, and this feeling of intohranco agiiiust oth(T>; 
and [liivctly the five months were expired, lieforo wdiich 
be was nut to dissolve tho puHameut, he hiiuimoiKd 
tlu‘ rntnilK^rs before him for that purpose. Tn doing so 
hi* made a long spocch, upbraiding them with their 
inactivily and spirit of opposition. “You might,” 
fcaid he, “ liavo settled peace and cpiu tncfas among all 
pn)fc^-iug godliness; you might have heah d the 
breaches of theso nations, and rendered thtm secure, 
happy, and wi 11 satisfied. Yon have dono none of 
these. But iubtead of that you have been clisputing 
about the thing'! already bottled by tho const itutiun- 
You. have ihn^ coiibumcd all your time, and have done 
notJiing/’ Ho then rein in tied them of the iutolcranrt' 
displayed to those who differed from them in opinion 
about religion, and desired to know if it W’cre ingenu¬ 
ous to a>k liberty, and not to give it. In conclusion, 
be buid—“ I think it my duty to tell you, that it is not 
for the piofit of theso nations, nor for common and 
public good, for you to continue here any longiT ; and 
thereforo I declare unto you that 1 do dissolve thid 
parliament,” 

Many of the disciuitented republicans had joined with 
tho discontented Hoyalibts in a conspiracy against Crom¬ 
well; and a few dayd after the dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment it broke out. It seems strange that parties of 
such opposite principles could join together tor any pur¬ 
pose. But each of them was acting a double part. If 
tljo Jtoyalists wero successful, tliey intended to bring in 
Prince C'hiuUrf, and put down tho republicans; while 
tho republicans intended, as soon as they were strung 
enough, to bo treacherous to tho PoyaUhts, Tho iu- 
hurreclion broke out in many places at once, in the 
month of March, 1655; but it was a failure, and tho 
aotivo iron-handed Protector cruslicd it with bmgular 
caste and mpidity, Soch of tjie leaders as were taken 
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priboners were executed as traitors to tho nation, and 
tho rest transported, as slaves, to l^arbadoc^!• To pre¬ 
vent any fresh attempt of this kind, Cromwell resolved 
to adopt a military form of government, and to terrify 
thoho who wero diset mtented into submihsion. There¬ 
fore ho divided England and W'ah's into eleven districts, 
over each of wldch he placed an oflicer, with authority 
to exact payment of the heavy fines and foifciturea 
impof't'd on the loyalists, to put down and secura 

bubmis^^ou to his government* This Ihcy did so (.ffcet¬ 
na! ly, that, in a little uhile, his authority was suprimo 
throughout tho couiitry. 

Pnder the rule of (Vumwell tho renown of England 
w'as rapidly nMng among the great nation?* of J^urupe, 
Krance and Spain, at war with catdi other, both iiirn- 
ostly courted his friendship; and he demanded from tho 
latter country that no Englishman should bi' bnhject to 
tbo Iii(|uihition, and that Eng^^h voH&eI^ bhonld bo 
allowed to trade to the ludies and to Snulh 

America ; both which places Spain regarded as colonics 
of her own, and consideivil tlmt no one else liad any 
busiiioss to interfere with. Thijugh very anxious to 
gain the good-will of the Englii^h, tho Spanish court 
hoisitated at these demands, which it considered cnor- 
inuu'-. Besides thi^!, Spain was halt d by (\onnvidl, as 
iliG most bitterly popi^h country in Eiimpe—the great 
iiplioldcr of that lloiivau Baliylon, as he luiiiscdf culkd 
it ; and he Jltted out hvo Jleeia and airnies to bfriko a 
tc'iToriuto its people, and to achieve home glorious cuii- 
<|U( st over it. 

()nc of tlK.-'O fietts w^as coumiantled by two officLrs— 
Admirals Pf'im and Vtnabhh—^men who were Koyalists 
in their hearts; und under their direction it mada au 
unsuccchsfnl attack upon tho inland of llispauiola. It 
somewhat ndrieved its rtputatiou by the valuable con- 
(piest of Jamaica, w-hieli was surreudered to the English 
on the ItMh of May, 1655; hut on its return to Eng¬ 
land, (Vomwell, who was furious at hia disappointiiieut, 
bont .both the commamlora a'l prisoncre to tho Tower. 
The failure was as much owiug to the conduct of tho 
troops, wlio wliv fho refu-e of the nnny, and to their 
defective cqui|)mcnt, as well as llio mm ruby and had 
quality of the provitsions, which productHl diacontent, aa 
to the want of hkill or the ini&cunduct of the admirals, 
whoso bravery wim not doubted. 

The other licet wa.^ placed under the command of tho 
gallant Admiral Blukc, and met with a very ditlcrcnt 
faUccctH, Blake put to bra Left»ro October, 1651, ttiilctl 
into tlio Mcilikrraneanj and struck terror into the heart 
of tlic pope, who feared that the great Protbstant bohlicr 
Lad sent his floating cattles to thunder agaiu&t the 
papal power of Home. Blaise first cobt anchor bcfoio 
Leghorn, und compelled the Crruud Duke of Tuscany io 
make reparation for having formerly permitted* l*rincu 
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linpnt to P^rll, in hU port, some EngliBb vcsa»4s be liad 
raptiind. TJio grand duke, in terror, engaged to pay 
the Mun required uf }iim, and ISIako and bis iloet- ^ailcd 
proudly away to Algic^in. There they compelb-d the d<‘y 
to make peace, and to command hirf piratical subjects 
ii(>t to attack Knglibh vessels. From Algiei"? they Kuhd 
to Tinn's and made the same demands,, Jiiit the deyot' 
that Vi public told Hlako to look at Iiis strong castles of 
l\irt(Hl''ariiia and (iolotta, and do Ins worst. lUako 
took him at liJs word; Iii^ vessels opened a terrific fire 
up^in the castltH, aud batt< red tliein info heaps of luins. 
Then ho burnt ev< ry ship that lay in tho harbour of the 
piratical dcy. TJuh the fame of Fiigfidi valour was ihjL 
only ^pr^ad flirough Kiiropc, but rasmmdcd (^ven on tho 
arid ihuns cd'Africa* i 

Aftir the nttempt upon Ifispaniula, and tho conquest 
oi Janiuica by iho ICiiglish, the Spaniards hastcued to 
a dtclaratiou uf war. The Spanish ambassador left 
Jviiglaiid on the ii4fh of October, 1G65* Tho same day 
a liealy was signed with h'lanco; and peace with that 
cuuritry, aud war with Spain, wero proclaimed on one 
d.*y - the iJSth uf Nuvemb(T, TIu» Spaniards wero very 
at si a, and seized all tho Kuglibli vessels they 
run Id iind, JUako soon retaliated, and made, during 
Kidd, many rich piizcs. In the following year, on the 
20(h of April, having allackt'd a Spanish trcaaurc-lleet 
of ships in tho Lay of Santa (h'Uz, ho tet them on 
iiie, alb r a despi rate tight of four hours, and they were 
destroyotl, livasiiro and all* Ho was prevented from 
htcuiiiig them as priz< s, in consutjucnco of tho tiorcu 
tiling JViUu tho castle and fmtd of tho harbour. Tliid 
wMd JUake’s last great actum. Ho wan Miifcring severely 
from drupsy and tho bea-scurvy; and having mado tlio 
flag of Knglaiid uvnywhero triumphant upon Uio ocean, 
be returned homo to dio in the laml he loved so dearly 
and had fought for ho bnivcly. He breathed bis la^t 
(in the 7th of August, 1067, as ho came within right of 
its white shores. Hu was a zealous republican, and so 
juit, uubli', and ueroud a man, that bo enjoyed the 
Cbti eiu of all partiu''* He was buried in a magnificent 
manner in Wist minster Abbey, with publh^ honours; 
and Iris death cau>td tht^ S4*miw uf a whole natiuu. 

Frouiwoirs injlueiieo abroad was exerted to put (bjwn 
tyranny, aud to support the eauso of religious freedom. 
In the valleys of Fiedmont tIn*ro dwelt a Protestant 
peuplo called the \Valdonscs, Tho Huko of JSavuy was 
the sovereign of IMedmont, and, at tho instigation of 
the pope, ho bad resolved* on tho extirpaiioa of tboso 
inolfcU'^hu people, unless they Ijocame papists* They 
refused to tiljure Iheir religion, and an army uf 
men was bout to visit them with tho remorsolcss von- 
geance of u Cliri&tiim prelate and a Christiau Eovereigu, 
who bi lievcd that, in this way, they were carrying out 
the dictates of a nioicifiil Saviour! Tho borrora com- i 


rniited aro too awful for description; and can bo but 
alluded to* Old peoplo were burnt to death in their 
hmibcs; men cut to pieces; and women stripped naked 
and impaled alive. Home wero thrown over rocks and 
precipices; many blown to pieces with gunpowd('r; and 
160 women weru beheaded, and their lieads used by 
tlieir irmnlcn rs {wlio were rather demons than men), to 
play at bowls with ! 

When Cromwell received news of flieso horrors, ho 
burst into tears, Tho insular position of (ho p*tm‘CU- 
tors pndcell'd them from the Ihuiidt'rs of Iris cannon ; 
but he was that very day to have signed a treaty of 
allianco with b’’ranee. This lie refused to do until the 
French king and his minister, Cardinal Mazaiiu, liad 
bound themselves to assFt liiin in doing Justico (o tho 
survivuis among the wretched Waldouses, who, at this 
awful time, looked for succour first to tJod, and thim fo 
England, Tho expostulation of Cardinal Mazaiin, aidi d 
by a wliolesouio fenr of England, was succus^ful; tho 
persoeution of tho Waldcnscs ceased, and r(‘ligii)us 
liberty was restored to them, Cromwell llu'u fhrlaH'd 
that ho would take tho first opportunity of piiiiislring 
tho popo for his part in this terrible inassaerc, and lliat 
he Would not permit Protestants to bo iubultod in any 
part of tho world. 

Cromwell resolved onco again to appeal to tlio g(»id 
sonsoand good fooling of tho naliou; and, during tho 
September of Iflofl, ho called his third parliament. JJut 
this assembly was not, at first, very compliant, and tho 
Protector, therefore, expelled about 1(10 of tlio members 
who refused to ackuowledgo his governmeiil, or were 
otherwise objectionable to him. This act*—much inoro 
tyrannical than all thnso of CLarka in tho aggregate— 
was vehemently protested against by the exijclled mem¬ 
bers ; but they obtained no redn'ss, either from Iho 
house or the council.—Tho parliament, thus cleared of 
all Oromwcirs enemies and opp<'neuts, voted him a 
Uht ral supply of money, aud then renounced all allegi¬ 
ance to Charles Stuart, or any of his family.—About 
this time a ropublicLin ofliccr, named Syndorcomljo, 
undertook to murder the Protector. His intent was, 
however, discovered; ho was arrciiicd, tried, and con¬ 
demned to death as a traitor; aud ho avoided a public 
execution by Buicidc. 

This inoident aroused the affection which many boro 
to Cromwell, and somu of his friends proposed that 
pai'IiamoDt should bestow the crown upon him. Sir 
Christopher Pack, an alderman of London, on the 23rd 
of February, 1C57, moved in patliamont, that Iho best 
way of hcttUiig tho peaco of tho nation would bo to 
solicit the l^rutcctor to tako upon him the title of king 1 
Tho republican members rose in a tumult; but, iu spite 
of thoir opposition, tho motion was at length carried by 

largo mojoiity. Accordingly, on tho 4th of April, 
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16.17, a paper, called the Ilumhlo Petition and Advice 
of Parliamont, was proscntod to Cromwell, in wliich he 
was desired *‘to magnify himKlf with the title of 
king.” 

Cromwell would willingly have complied with the 
dcsiro of the parliamont, and become a crowned sove¬ 
reign : but such was the opposition of his nearest 
irtrnds—such the hatred which the army bore to the 
very name of king—^that, after struggling with himself, 
ho folt it prudent to decline the offered dignity. If lio 
hail consented, it was feared that tho army would have 
revolted against him; and it is even said that several 
persona had entered into an engagement to murder him 
within a few hours of his acceptance of the royal 
dignity. 

After Cromwell had refused tho crown, the parlia¬ 
ment thought proper to instal him agaiu as Lord Pro¬ 
tector, that he might enjoy that title hy consent of the 
'representatives of tho people, and not by that of a 
council of olliecrs only, by whom he had at first been 
choson to fill that office. It also enlarged his authority 
iin some points; gave him the power of naming his suc¬ 
cessor ; awarded him £1,000,000 for the pay of the fleet 
and anuy, and £300,000 a year for the civil government 
—^mueh larger sums than had ever been voted to any of 
the sovereigns. His second inauguration as Protector 
was perinrmed with great pomp at Westminster 1 lall^ 
on tho 25th of Juno, 1657; indeed, it was very like a 
coronation. 

Cromwell’s private lifo resembled that of a wiso and 
good king, who regarded himself ns tho father ot his 
people. His fiivonrito residence was Hampton Court; 
and generally a sober dignity prevailed there, which was 
in harmony with the Protector’s religious character, 
Kone of tho usual gaieties of courts—pageants, masks, 
or 1 tails—were to he seen thoro; hut it was not a dull 
or chcerl&ss place. Cromwell loved mirth, and occa- 
bionuUy indulged in familiar drolleries, which appeared 
much at variance with his usual demeauour. Some¬ 
times, white at dinner, and surrounded by guests,^ ho 
gave orders for the drum to beat, and his fuot-guards to 
bo called in, who were allowed to Ecramble fur every¬ 
thing upon tho table. It is said that ono day, while at 
dinner among his generals and courtiers, he took a 
fancy to open a bottle of some valuable wine himself. 

In doing so, tho cork-screw fell from his Imnd, and his 
guests all went down on their knees to And it. At this 
sight tho Protector burst into a hearty laugh, and ex¬ 
claimed—“ Should any fool put in liis head at the door, 
he would fancy, from your posture, that you wero seek¬ 
ing tho Lord; and you arc only seeking a cork-screw.” 
Perhaps he might have intended this remark as a hint 
to them that kneeling was a posture which men should 
only assume beforo their Maker., 


Cromwell’s court was also enlivened hy tho presence 
of all the men of Uteruturo and genius ho could find. 
He took great pleasure in the society of the poets 
Milton, Waller, and Drydcn, and delighted to convorso 
with all men of lofty minds and rare accomplishments. 
He was also extremely fond of music, and employed 
those who wore most distinguished in that pleasing art. 
Many scholars, who were struggling with difficulties, 
wore pensioned by him; and though management and 
economy appeared in bis court, he was ever generous to 
tlie deserving. 

Cromwell was not altogether happy in bis family. 
His favourite daughter. Lady Claypole, was slowly 
dying ; her decline was hastened hy tho execution of 
Hr. Huet, a conspirator, for whom she had a great re¬ 
gard j and she smote hot father’s heart by her com¬ 
plaints and reproaches. This lady bad adopted Royalist 
opinious, and condomned bis grand career as one of 
criminal ambition. Another of Cromwell’s daughters, 
marriiHl to Colonel Fleetwood, was a violent republican, 
and was irritated against her father for assuming tho 
Proteotorato. This ungracious, if not rmgraU-ful con¬ 
duct was a source of great grief to him; fdr he loved 
his children dearly. 

The parliament again met on the 20th of January, 
1658, and contributed greatly to embitter the latter 
part of tho life of the Protector. This aroso cliufly 
from the fact that tho 100 Presbyterian and Royalist 
members, who had been formerly expelled as enemies to 
Cromwell, wore permitted to take their seats. It was 
also thought proper to restore the Houso of Lords and 
sixty peers and gentlemen assembled to constitute tliut 
chamber. They were not all noblemen; among>.t them 
wore CromwoU's two sons, Richard ami Henry; and 
even Colonel Pride, who, by his activity and t-alents, 
had risen from tho ranks of a drayman; and Colonel 
Uowson, who had been a shoemaker. Most of tho old 
nobility were too proud to sit on terms of equality with 
these men. 

The Commons looked upon the new House of Lords 
with great contempt, and declari’d that tho peer-' bad 
always acted in so mean and spiritless a way, tliat they 
had no right over again to have any power in tli.> 
government of the country. Not cunfeiit with this, 
they spoko against the Protector, and talked of abolish¬ 
ing his office. Cromwell’s old friends—tho ludcpcn- 
dputs—could not forgive him for altering the govern¬ 
ment from a pure republic; and as for tho Presbyterians, 
they hated him bo much, that most of them wero even 
desirous of recalling Princo Charles, and making him 
king in preference. Tho violenco of the parliament was 
so great, and it seemed so resolved on quarrelling, in¬ 
stead of attending to tho business of tho nation, that, 
after a sitting of only fourteen days, Cromwell dissolved 
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it. A'. )*o dill h(j, lie appealed to the Almigflity to Ijo 
liifu and I ho refractory member^J that &o 
liittprly uppobed hi in, 

U'here waa a number of extreme republicaHH in the 
iirmy uml conn fry, called Ijcvellerii and Fifth Monarchy 
mc'n, Th(y held very violent opinionH; hated a Pro¬ 
tector aliriOht aa much aa they hated a kinj^; wished all 
men to he equal; and some of them even Iiehl that 
thi*ie sliould ho no {government at all, txeepi fliatof the 
heavenly kinp^, ilcsu». The Koyalists W( re en^jajjod in 
aiiotlitT eun^piraey, and the rcpubliediH were mad 
einjn«^h to join them; for tiny diil not refbel tliat| if 
Cromwell \uis ruineil untl Charlerf restored, tluy would 
f'Oon bo cumpelled to Mibmii. Oije of ('romwelJ’s 
^'iif-nikh, ill ltio7, wride and piildished an infamous 
trad, called Kf7/hf(/ tio J/nrWer, in wldeh it was said, 
iliaf the {^rtidessL beiif‘fU any KnglJbhman could cemfer 
oil Ills cminiry would be* to a sf* ns sin ate t^rumwidL Who 
'was the author of this Iruef^—whether ('olouel Sexbv, a 
IbpiibJicaii, or (\>ioiieI Titus*, a Ro^alUt—has iicvt r 
hu‘ii a'^ct^rtamed. ^^c\by was siwptcteil at the time; 
was arre-tfd in Jniy, 1 (S»j 7, and seut to the Tower, 
whi*re lie*diMl in JunCj IhoS,—^Afier the Uestoration, 
(\douel Thus, thiiikiuj^ it would i^ain him iiopulurity 
ainl reward, said that be wa^ the author —whether truly 
or not will never he kniA\ii. 

Put the Proti'ctor, thouf^h ill in body and dihtrc>Red 
ill mind, vi{>orousIy crushed these idols, and caused the 
ringleaders to he executed. No difficulties, in fact, ap¬ 
peared foo great for lam ; vvitli ono band be put down 
Jiih jiersonal enemies, and that without the sUghiest jv- 
gard to law, appointing what he called a High Court of 
.lattice to try tliein; and with the otlier hedd ahdt the 
naliiuial glory and prosperity, ilis troops abroad were 
pjined with the French against the Spaniards and the 
5)utch: many liriltiani victories wore obtained in the 
Ijow Countries; and Dunkirk, being taken by the allied 
Frciicli and Kiiglish uii the 2 Uh of dune, 1G58, was, ac¬ 
cording to agjcement, surrcndeic'd to ('romwelL The 
famous Louih XIV.—the dissipated hut gorgeous mon¬ 
arch known as Ltufis b* (trande —wu& then King of 
France, and mutual proti'stations of friendship and 
e'jteetn parsed hcLwecu him and Oliver, 11 is minister, 
('ardinal Ma^ariu, even sent his nephew to London to 
express his regret that urgent hu^h^css f;honld deprive 
him of the honour of paying his respects in pe^^on to 
the head of the Foglish government. 

But the health of the Frotcclor was rapidly breaking; 
anxhty imd exet'^sive attention to tho affiiirs of the 
'csoiinlry WLfc ^curing him out. It is said that, in the 
latter part of lu^ Hfb, he was oonstantly in dread of as¬ 
sassination, and that hia l>u])lic and domestic troubles 
oppie.Nsed lutn with, a weight of inebinchoiy. In tho 
month of August he lost his daughter, Lady Claypolo, 


who is reported to have upbraided him witli her dying 
brcatli; and his poignant grief on that account is sup¬ 
posed to ha VO hastened his own death* Ho had been 
ill for sonic time; but about the commencement of 
October, 1658, it was discovered that his disorder was a 
sort of tertian ague. At first it did not seem danger¬ 
ous, and between his attacks he was ahlo to walk abroad. 
It afterwards increased to such an extent, that he be¬ 
lieved his laf)t hour was at hand. In this state of miud 
he showed some anxiety about his eternal welfare, and 
ji'^ked one of his preachers if it were true that the elect 
could never a ft or ward'i incur the anger of the Almighty ? 
The preacher au'^wored, that nothing was more true. 
'‘Then,” i^aid Oliver, ‘*1 am safe; for I am sure that 
once I was in a t»lato of grace/’ 

Having been brought from Hampton Court to White- 
liall, ho sank rapidly, and expired on the afternoon of 
tho Ilnl of *Septrml>er—the anniversary of hia great 
victories of Dunbar and Worcester, and the day that he 
always coij'^i[!ered his most fortunate one. In his laist 
inf>inents he lay offciing up faint prayers to Ood for 
himself and for hia country; and Itib language, even 
wli(*ii ho deemed his last hour to be approaching, was 
strongly indicative of hia character, Jfc is rep(>rted to 
liave said —“ 1 jord I I am a pour foolish creature I This 
pt'oplcj wciiibl have me live; they think it will be bcbt 
for tlicin, and that it will redound much to Thy glory. 
All the stir is about this. Others would fain have me 
die, l-ord, i>ardon them, and pardon Thy foolish 
people I forgive thorn their sins, and do not forsake* 
them; but lovo and bless ihetn, and give them rest; 
and bring them to a consistency, and give me rest.’^ 
Afterwards he niurmuR'd, as if with a feeling that his 
duty had been well done in this world, and that he felt 
liimsolf bfcuro of happiness in the next'—1 am a con- 
[ueror, and more than a conqueror, through Je^us 
Fhriht who strengtheneth me,” And thus ho breathud 
forth bib soul, with its errors and its virtues, into tho 
hands of bis Maker, He was* in bis sixtieth year. A 
little betWe his death tho council begged him to men¬ 
tion his successor. Though sciircely able to articulate, 
he wa*i luideratood to moan that hia eldett son Richard 
should breomo Protector in his placo. On tho day of 
his death a violent tempest occurred, Hia friends took 
nclvantago of this incident to say that even the elements 
of England mourned for him; while hia enemies 
declared that nature was convulsed in token of the 
divine displeasure at the lato Protector’s ambitious 
crimes, 

Cromwell was burieU with great magnificence in 
Westminster Ablnjy, and mofet of the poets of tho time 
celebrated liis memory. Ho loft two sons (Richard and 
Henry) and three daughters; ono was married to 
Oeneral Fleetwood; another to Lord Falconberg; and 
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tbo third, first to *t}ie Earl of Warvick, and afterwards 
to Sir John Rassell. 

CromweU*B character has been viewed in varions 
lights. He had 'more enemies than friends. His 
hctiona offended both RoTalists and republicans; both 
bad reason to complain of him; and neither, probably, 
have done him justico as a man. As a ruler, it Las 
lately become the fashion with some writers to praise 
him highly. He certainly had splendid governing 
talents; but he was simply a tyrant, resolved to have 
Lis own will; and when it was resisted by parliniuents, 
judges, or any other authorities, they were at onco 
dispensed with.* Ho committed many offences equal to 
the crimes of Cliarlos I.; and for which tlic king was 
condemned and executed—^levying taxes by his own 
authority, imposing heavy penalties on those who were, 
or who were suspected to be, Royalists, and collecting 
both through the military commissions which ho 
established in every county, llo also Chtablislicd a 
High Court of Justice to carry out liis viens. His 
foreign policy, however, was the best part of his govern¬ 
ment; it was judicious, wi^ely planned, and boldly 
carried out: he regained for England, on the continent, 
that reputation it had lost under James, and whicii 
Charles had been too much engaged in domostic disputes 
to retrieve. And, as a modern historian observes, when 
he exorted the power of England abroad, it was generally 


for beneficial purposes; especially when lio interfered 
^for the Protestants of Franee and the IValdenses, to 
punish the African pirates, and restore Christian captives 
to liberty.—As a mao, we know little of his conduct to 
his family; but he was not, as we have already observed, 
a happy father, though he is said to have been an 
affectionate one. • He was a devout man, and be used 
the strange language of the zealous Puritans—^a lan¬ 
guage mixed up with unsoasouablo and inappropriate 
allusions to Scripture, and the doctrines of religion. 
Tho Royalists believed him to be, and called him, a 
hypocrite; but ho was a aUixsei'e zealot. His idea of 
religion w^s a lofty one, ** Let us,” said he^ “govern 
all things by tlie written word of God.” Ho profossed 
to fight for liberty—chiefly for liberty in religion—for 
the great principle of Protestantism, tho right of private 
judgment, and to worship God as each sincere man 
thought right. “ Thy kingdom come 1” was his constant 
eamcbt prayer, and bo strove to make that prayer a fact 
upon earth. He was a soldier of wonderful ability, 
having learnt the art of war from his own courage, 
energy, determination, .and iron wilt. He was extremely 
industrious, and liad a wonderful ability to know and to 
command inrn, Rut if ho Lad many virtues and good 
qualities, be had* many faults; and bis example is one 
which cannot bo held up for unqualified admiration or 
imitation. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


TOE rKOira loiUTE of nienAiiD ciiomweli,.—A. n. IC.tft, IC.>9. 



IBECTLY after thc death of Oliver Crom¬ 
well, tho council of state assembled and 
'y declared bis eldest son, Richard, to ho 
the now Lord Protector; and he was pro¬ 
claimed in the metropolis on the 4th of 


September* Henry Cromwell was in Ireland, which 
country be had for some tim^ governed, as lord-lieu- 
tenant, with great ability. No one opposed Richard's 
elevation to the Protectorate, and addresses of con- 
gratulation and aakn&wledgment were presented to him 
from the army, the navy, the people, and from many 
religious sects. Neighbouring countries also sent 
ambassadors toJBngland for the same purpose. 

Rut Richard Cromwell did not possess tlie command¬ 
ing genius aud resolute will of his fatlier, and his rule 
was a very brief one. That father ruled by force; and 
bad be lived much longer, tho people would have been 
in arms against him. Riohard was gentle aud amiable, 


but bo was neither a statesman nor a soldier; and 
whilst tho Prolfctorato, through the tyranny of bis 
prcdocesEor, hud hocome unpopular, ho had no concep- 
tiou of (lie means to he taken to restore its prestige. 
And ho knew nothing of tho army; and an ominous 
murmur agaiusl tho now general began to spread 
throughout that body. 

Richard's firbt act was to summon a parliament, which 
met on tho 27th of January, 1659. He had done his 
best to got as many as possible of his own friends 
returned as members of It; hut still it contained a 
number of violent republicans, who hated the office of a 
Protector, and wished to see it aboUshedL A House of 
Lords, or, as it was now called, “ the otber*hoase,” also 
assembled. Although the members of parliament had 
signed an engagement not to^lter tho present form of 
government, yet they proceeded .directly to examine 
the instrument, or deed of government, by which 
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parlitimrut liad sanctioned tlic office of a Protector, A 
groat dual of allcrcatioii followed; but at lougtb tho 
parliament was with difficulty perguiulcd to conllrTn it, 
tiuil to si Ulo a rovonuG on the new Protector. This it 
did on the Mth of Febru;iry, Nor wore Iho Cummonfl 
dispobod to recogiiiBo the new llouso of Lords as a part 
of the parliament; and it was not until after ani>thrr 
violent debate, on the 2Hih of March, that they were 
induced to do ho. 

White the jwirliaiiient was waging its time in useless 
talking, serious plots forming among the rcpuhli- 
eaii officers of the aiiny, titiuaal Flcet\\uod (kiuhardh 
brother-iu-law) liad htyii appointed commander-ia- 
chief oi tlic army, under the Protector ; but hv became 
jealous of Kicliard, and waiih tl to enjoy that power 
without acknowledging any Mipcrior, He* therefore 
Obtahtibhed n council of uflicer**, which im I at his rc*!!- 
dencG, and w.ia called, from it, the Wallingftml House 
party, KoivniObt among these plotters again>t Itichard 
wiuj Ooueral Lambert, who thought if thero was to be 
any Protector at all, he ought to l>e the man. This 
council of oflleers soon presented a rcmonstrauco to 
Iticbard. * Jt nmjpUined that the “good old cause” 
(as they called, the new eau^'C of republicanism) was 
(juitc negleclcd ; that the pay of the suldiers was eon- 
Bidcrahly in arrear; mid that the enciiuo'i of lilicrty 
■Were striving to ruin hotli tlic army and tho nation. 
Aa a remedy, the council defin'd that the whole military 
power bhoulfl be given to some one who ctjiild he 
trusted. 

The feeble-minded Protector wan lo4 amid all lhe^,e 
dheontents; for he know that if he gave tip all autho¬ 
rity over the army, hiw power as ruler of England 
gone. The parliiunent was as luiicli alarmed as the 
Protector; and it voted that thiro should be no meet¬ 
ing or general council of officers without his constmt* 
This vote irritated tho ofTtcers, and they lias toned to 


Cromwell, and demanded that he should initantly dis- 
solvo tho parliament. Bicfaard heBilated at 6rst, but 
ho had no power to rosisi j and on the Sad of April it 
was dissolved aocordinglyt 

What government there was in England was now iir 
the liands of these turbulent officers^ They immedU 
atcly invited tho famous Bumpi or remains of tho Long 
Parliament, whom Oliver Cromwell had expelled from 
tho house, to meet again and resume their authority. 
ThOhc members accepted the invitation; and, on tli© 
Tth of !Miiy, lG-^9, Iho republican Bump Parliament 
again at WestniinsteT. None of those expelled by 
Colonel Pride were permitted to take their seats. 
Pjynne, one of the excluded, wrote a narmtivo of the 
procerdjngs, which ho described as “ a worse and more 
real levying of war against tho parliament than the be¬ 
headed king and his party were ever guilty of,” The 
lirtt thing thU packed asbc^mhly did was to pusa a 
doelaration to securo the property and liberty of the 
people, “ without tho authority of any chief magistrate, 
whether called King or Protector T This was, in fact, 
to depohe poor Uichard Cromwoll, who did not care to 
kof^p a dignity lie found m troublesome and dangerous. 
Without a struggle he retired to Hampton Court, and 
soon afterwards form all}' signed hia resignation of tho 
iteotcctorute. It was supposed that his more activo 
brother Henry, then governor of Ireland, might offer 
some resiataneo to the parliament. But lie was inducetl 
by threats to resign his command, and returned to tho 
rank of a private gentleman in England. 

As to Bichard, he ivtirod to hia estate, which was 
eonsidcrable, and lived with more happiness^ and far 
greater tranquillity, than during the brief time that 
he was acknowledged Iho ruler of a great nation,^— 
After the restoration of the Stuart family to the Eng¬ 
lish throne, he ra^ided for some years abroad. Ho lived 
to a great age, and died in 1712. 


CHAPTER LXXIX, 


enolAtoJ wirnocT A ooveiikiient,—A. n. 1659, 1600. 


HE restorod Rump Parliament appointed a 
committee of safety (most of the members 
of which were officers) and a council of 
, fitat(‘, for tho purpose of carrying on the 
govr^ruimnt. No easy ta^k; for the nation 
was in a distracted bUto; and the parliament, the mem¬ 
bers of which were ludepondcnlH^ was hated both by the 
PrOBbytenans and the Boyalista. These two parties 



joined together, and iiiBurrootiona broke out in sevenl 
parts of the oountiy. The object of the conspirators 
WJ 18 , to restore monarchy, and to place Prince Charles 
upon the throne; but *whon they rose in arms, they 
were everywhere defeated hy tho army, which adhered 
to the parliament. 

No sooner was tranquillity restored, than the parlia¬ 
ment and the army quarrelled. The officers demanded 
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that Ge&eial Fleetwood should be declared eoniniaader- 
in-^hief, without auj limitation of hia authority, and 
that Oenetal Lambert should have the next rank to 
him. In answer to this demand, the parliament de¬ 
prived Fleetwood, Lambert, and several other offieora of 
their commissions, and vested the command of tlio 
army in seven persons. But the officers knew their 
power, and would not submit. General Lambert, on 
tho I3th of October, drew up his troops in the streets 
which led to the parliament-houso, and ns tho memhera 
came, tho soldiers compelled them all to go homo ngatn. 
Thus the Rump Parliament was a second time di-solved 
hy military force; and the power of tlio governmentj 
such as it now was, again in tho hands of tho military. 

The parliament accused tho army of being destroyers 
of the national liberty; and tho officers angrily replied, 
that tho memhera of that assembly would not have left 
them any liberty to destroy. After much alteroation, 
it was agreed that the Rump Parliament Ehnnid not sit 
any more, but that a now one should soon be sum¬ 
moned, and, in the meantime, a cntnmiltco of safety 
should prepare a new form of government. 

At this time .Scotland was governed by a talented 
officer, named (icneral Monk. A member of tho decayed 
Devonshire family, he had followed the fortunes of 
Charles I. till he was taken prisoner, and sent to tlio 
Tower, where be remained about two years. When he 
was liberated, tbo Royalist cause was lost; hut he refused 
all offets to serve tho parliament for some time. At 
length be was induced to take the eommand in Ireland. 
Cromwell made him lieiitcnanl-gencr.Tl, .and sent him 
to Scotland as governor. Before tho I’rotcctor's death, 
be was told that Monk was ** lying in n ait to introduce 
Charles Stuart into Scotland;” Imt ho took no step-, 
for that purpose whilst .Cromwell lived. During the 
disputes between tbo parliament and tho army, this 
officer was quietly collecting troops, and acting in so 
equivocal a manner, that neither party knew which side 
he meant to take. Therefore, tho office^ who sup¬ 
pressed tho parliament wrote to him in Scotlau<l, and 
desired his approval of their conduct, htouk, though 
he entered the service of tho Parlinmontarinns, and had 
ably and loyally discharged bis duties, wus still a 
Royalist at heart; and the discontent of the people 
determined him to attempt the restoration of Cliarlcs, 
with whom be had for some time kept up a secret 
oorrespondenco. He wanted an excuse for leading his 
army to London, that ho might tbo better ascertain tho 
state of parties, also the feeling of tho army in England, 
.and take his steps accordingly. But he thought it most 
prudent to dissimulate: therefore he wrote to the 
officers, disapproving of what they had done, and pro¬ 
testing that, above all things, lie wished to seo England 
a republic. It would have been gteatly to his honour if 


he bad abstained from making such a protestation, when 
he was secretly at work to restore the king. 

Monk collected bis army, and began a slow march 
towards tho frontiers. Tho officers suspeeted his real 
purpose, and sent General Lambert with troops- to 
oppose him; tliough, as Lambert had orders to avoid 
fighting, when he* reached Newcastle ho remained there 
doing nnthing. Tho weak-minded Fleetwood, who was 
commander, in-chief of the army in l^ondon, sent com¬ 
missioners to Monk to itrrango a pciieeful aocommoda- 
tion. Afonk also font commit-sioncru on liis part, with 
directions to conclude a treaty; but lii» only object was 
to lull Fleetwood into security, and to gain time* Tho 
treaty was concluded; it contained strong pledges 
against tho king and the monarchy; and Monk refused 
to ratify it, on tho ground that his commissioners had 
exceeded their powers. 

Although tho general council of offieers feared Aionk 
was aiming at restoring Charles Stuart, yet they took 
no resoluto mcasuro to oppose him, but went on 
designing a new republican form of government. On 
the 13th of Di’cetnber, they resolved upon the following 
articles:— “ That tliere should Iks no king. Protector, or 
chief magistrate; that the army should he maintained; 
that every one should be freo with respect to leliglon; 
that tliero should Ik? no liouso «»f Poors; that tho 
legislative and executive powers of the state should Ijo 
ill different handi; and tlaat parliament should ho 
elected hy the iieoplc.” 

But it was OHO thing to resolve on a new form of 
government, and nnollur to put it into (\eeution, 
Tho common soldit'rs reioltcd in largo hodkt from 
General Fleetwood ; and, taking upon Ihiinselves to do 
as they pleasi d, invited the Itiunp P.»rliament, which 
thry had so lately (Uqieihed, to rcn<*w its sittings and 
authority. ('Itauges were rapid in this ago of anarchy; 
and on tho 2(lth of !)< cemher, this parliament, which 
had witnessed such viiiictus of fortune, once more mot 
to bi'C if it could traui}uillifeo tho distracied nation, and 
carry on the government. ’ 

The memhcis of the Hump I’arli.amcnt nrere nearly 
all republicans; aud (hey \otcd that a bill should ho 
prepared for .again renouncing the claim of Cliarloa 
Stuart and that of all his family to rule in England. 
They also sent Monk a letter of thanks, and begged 
bim to come up to l.iondon .as soon as ho could. Being 
glad enough to accept this invitation, he crossed the 
Tweod on tho 1st of January,*1660, advanced to the 
south, and, at York,*was met by Loid-Gcnoral Fairfax, 
who, after the sad experience afforded by the tyranny 
of tho Protectorate, and the state of anarchy which 
followed, was anxious to see the monarchy restored. 
He, however, could not get Monk’ to declare for the 
king; as, with his Bmall force — 6,000 men—^it would 
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not liavo been safe to do so till bo ascertained Che dis¬ 
position of tbo English army. Monk, therefore, coa- 
tinued his marc'li towards Loudon; numerous addresses 
being sent him on his way, from the resident gentry uud 
others, praying that he would take steps to restore tho 
nation to peace and tranquillity. V'lie lilUe aimy 
reached St. Alban’s on the 26th o£ January. F:Dm 
theuco hlouk sent a message to tho pai'li:im(,nt, requii- 
ing it to remove from London tho rcgimLiits wliicli, 
though then quiet and doing their duty, had so recently 
offered violence to that assembly. Tho par’hrar nt ;o 
liictantly complied; somo of tho soldiers mutinied, but 
wore subdued: and, on the .Ird of February, Monk and 
his army look up their quarters in Westminster. 

The citizens of J.ondun had refused to pay the taxes 
• which the liump Parliament had levied, contcniling 
that they were not legally compelled to do so till a free 
and bawful legislaturo had assembled. Tho first duty 
Monk was called upon to perform, after his arrival^ was, 
to enforeo these Imie-s; and on the Dili of February he 
entered the city, arrested scvnal iicrsons named by the 
parliament, and rcinovi d v.aiious obstructions which the 
citizens Iiad raised to impede the progress of auy otTlcers 
sent to scizo either them or their goods. This rendered 
liim very unpopular with Iho dti/.en.<(; but on the lUh, 
he scut a letter to (ho Commons, reproaehiug them for 
various ads recently committed; requiring them im¬ 
mediately to summon to their scats tho excluded 
members; to fix tho time for their own dissolution; 
and to prepare for tho a&scmbliug of a ucw parliament. 
He also complained of tho odious character of tho 
Bcrvico that had been required of him. Having des¬ 
patched this letter, be repaired to the Guildhall, whore, 
the common council being summoned, ho apologised for 
his conduct two nights previously; told them of the 
courso he had then taken, which ho assured them ho 
should persevere in; and expressed Ids wish for the 
union of tho city ami the army, in every enterprise 
having tho happiness, prosperity, uud beltlement of tho 
peoplo for its object. His speech gave tho greatest 
satisfaction; its purport souu spread abroad; and wlien 
ho Iclt tbo Guildhall, cheers, uud shouts of “God bless 
your ExcellcQcy 1 ” and Tho General is with us; down 
with tbo Bump! “ were heard in every directiou. Tho 
bells of tlie churches rang‘rejoicing peals; and wo learn 
from Pepys’ Zltury, that, at night, bonfires were .eon in 
all parts of tbo city, at somo of which rumps were 
rousted: others were tied oo sticks, and carried up and 
down. The “king’s health” warf frequently pledged 
‘that day and the next in tbo streets, and tho mob would 
have gone to Westminster, and expelled tho parliament, 
if it bad not been rcstnAned by Mock. 

After these demonstrations it is difficult to account 
for Monk’s bceitation at once to proclaim tbo king; or, 


after the expelled membeit bad been suminoned, and 
they had taken their seats, why be. should still havo 
declared, as ho did, for a republio; .imd that he would, 
“ to the utmost oppose the setting-up o^ Charles Stuart, 
or a House of Peers.” Such djmmulatioii was alike 
imwoi'tliy the mau and the cause. If he felt it unsafe 
to proelatrn Gh'avlcs till tho way had boon further pre¬ 
pared, he might have withheld bis own pledges to the' 
parJiament. In lliat body, when roinforoed by the 
^excluded member?, tho Preshyterians had a largo 
majority: many of the Independents from that time 
absented themselves; and the former did as they ploased. 
They first declared all acts passed by tho Bump Par¬ 
liament to bo null and void. Then they rcsulved that 
rri'sliytcriimi.''in should be the only religion toler¬ 
ated in lilnglund; and ordered that tho League and 
Covenant should bo set up in all tho churches. They 
also appointed Itlonk eommander-in-ebiof of the forces 
of England, Sculland, and Ireland; placed the Boyali)it 
uilmiral, IMuntague, at tho head of tho fleet; voted 
Muuk a s'lm of 1.20,000; offered him the Protectorate, 
which liu (k'cliiicd; and, having ordered writs to be 
is^ued fur a new House of Cuuimuns, the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, on the lOili of March, dissolved itself, aud met 
ur) more. 

T<'i‘nm that time thorn could bo no doubt as to tho 
Icmh-ni'y of tho popular feeling; it was evorywliero 
manifested for the return of the king. On tho IStli of 
March tliu cry for that return was raised in Lontlon. 
A man that day elEiccd tho words, “ Exit fymnnun! 
rvijiui\ uUhtiiis!” which tho Bump Parliament bad 
ordered to be inscribed in a niche of tbo Boyal Ex¬ 
change, whoro tho btatuo of Charles I. Lad stood. 
Having done so, ho took off his cap, and shouted, “ God 
bless Charles iho tlocond I ” Tho populaco re-echoed tho 
cry; at night bonfires again blazed in the public places, 
and heartily did Iho Cavaliers sing, “The king shall- 
enjoy his own again 1 ” As this loyal feeling extondod 
amongst tho people, tbo republicans, and especially tbo 
late king’s judges, took tho alarm. They endeavoured 
to excite tho army; and General Lambort (who had boon 
imprisoned by tho parliament early in the year, but h*d 
made his escape) used his influence with the Boldiers to 
induce them to declare in favour of the commonwealth. 
Monk, however, had also lieen dealing with the army: 
ho had removed many officers unfavourable to his ob¬ 
jects, and replaced'them by Boyallsta; the troops also, 
whoso pay was gicatly in arrear, were not found very 
zealous in that cauBo for which they had formerly fought 
so gallantly. Colonel Jngoldsby, who had been one of 
tbo king’s judges, but was now a Boyalist, had no 
difficulty in finding men to follow him in pursuit of 
Lambert. They overtook him at Davontry, where he 
had only succeeded m zauang four troops of horse, 
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6no of wfaioK irnmediatetj deserted him on the appear¬ 
ance of In^ldflby'a force. Ho was taken prisonor^ con¬ 
veyed to London^ and again sent to the Tower, No 
other attempt was made to turn the tide of public 
opinioOf which had eot in m strotigly in favour of the 
king. ' " « 

TUe new Ifoufie of roniinon<r, tlioiigb the l>ia- wa'^ 
rreahytciian in religious matters, was Royal ibt in poll** 
tics. It assembled on the 25tli of Aprils 1660. After 
the usual rouiino business, it was decided that, on tho 
Ist of May, the bouse should resolve it&clf into a general 
committee, to take into consideration tho state of Ihn 
nation. On that day, Sir John Grenville—a ndativc of 
General Monk, through ^hom tho latter had carried on 
negolLations with Charles—arrived in London, and pre¬ 
sented a letter from the banished Rtimrfc to the ]KirIla¬ 
ment. It was accompanied by a paper called ‘*Thc I 
Declaration of Breda,” which promised a forgetfulness 
of the past, and liberty of eonscienre fyr tho future. 
The letter was read with deliglit in both house-, and 
committees were appointed to prepare answor^. The 
parlii^ment then voted, that the ancient fi>rm of Eiigli^i 
igovemment by King-;, Lord^, and Comman*', should he 
restored ; that all acts or orders inconsistent with that 


arrangement should be erased from their journals; and 
that the royal fugitive should receive the sum of 
£50,000, to pay tho espensoa of bis coming to England* 
Somo few members of the lower houso wished to make 
f^hsrlcrtV refurii dependont upon his entering into 
certain conditions, pledging him to picbcrve civil and 
religions liboiiv' and gcncmlly to promote the pros¬ 
perity and welfare of tlio iiatiou. They were overruled 
; hy the influence of ISfonkj and it was resolved that 
deputations from both houses should proceed to Breda, 
whore Charles was at that time, to invito him to return 
and take his ficat on the throne, aa King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, luihliackled by cooditions, un¬ 
pledged^ hy promises. 7’1 jo deputations immediately 
departed; and preparations weio iHst on foot to receive 
the king, Tho royal arms and statues which had been 
taken down were replaced; the royal palaces were reno¬ 
vated, redecorated, and refurnibhed; and tho whole 
tuition appeared—to judge from the Hiarictf of Pepys 
and Kvelyn, and many other contemporary records—to 
bo o\erflriwing willi joy, when Charles IL was, on the 
8th of May, 1660, proclaimed king and the monarchy 
was icbtorcd. 
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^IIARLEvS and his two brothevh, tho nukes 
of York and Gloucester, landid near 
Dover on the 25th of May, 1660, They 
were received hy General Monk, wluun 
Charles embraced and calleil his father. 
On the 29th of tho same month (on which day Cluirks 
completed his thirtieth year) he entered liondon in a 
grand triumphal procession. People, parliament, and 
nobles all joined heartily in welcoming him; and tho 
bells rang merry peals during the day, and bonfires 
biased at night. 

Lord Clarendon (formerly Sir Edwaixl Hyde) re¬ 
turned to England with Charles, to whom^ho had ever 
been faithful* Ho was, tlierofore, made chancellor and 
prime minister, and entrusted to select tlie king's 
advisers or oouncil. It contained men who wore 
Freabyteriaiis as well as Boyalista; for the Presbyte¬ 
rians were too strong to be neglected, and bad done 
tho king great service, although Charles had a secret 
disliko to them. Titlcn, also, we^e conferred on many 
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wlio had Ih cu ncti\e in absi^ting the Restoration, and 
Monk wah creat<'d Duke of Albemarle. 

t'harks, accoriling to his promLe, dei>ired the par- 
lUunrnt to pa^s ii bill of indeiuiiity- But the Commons 
wore now as loyal as the Jjong Parliament had been 
the n’'\erse, and were anxious that the regicides should 
iiut rj^cape punishment. That house, therefore, in¬ 
duced Iho king to issue a proclamation, commanding 
all who had sat in judgment upon his father to sur- 
rfitider themselves within f>urteen days. Ten ot thoso 
judges had already been arrested; nineteen more sur¬ 
rendered themselves; and most of tho others fled for 
safety from England. The parliament then agreed 
tliat all wlio liad signed Hie dcatU-warrant against tho 
late king, or bat in judgment upon him, ^sides six 
persons who had not done so, should be excepted from 
the bill of indemnity. John^Milton, the illustrious 
poet, and ono of tho most noble Englishmen that ever 
lived, who bad opposed the Restoration, was arrested 
for writing two anti*inonarchical works—the De/etio. 
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of the Ent/lieh People, and Eikonoclaatee, Ho was*, 
liowovor, soon liboralcd by tbo interfcrenco of Sir 
William Havenant, who had always Iwen a Royalist. 

Having passed the bill of indemnity, tho parllamont 
proceeded to provide for Cbarlos's. siipjiort as a 
monarch. On tho 4th of September, it voted that 
ill,200,000 per annum aliould he settK'd upon Ivitn for 
life—^£100,000 less than was settled on Cromwell; and 
to raise that bnm, tonnage and poundage were granted j 
also various excise duties; and X 100,000 pov annum in 
lieu of the fees and penjui-.itrs derived from ward'.hiph 
and purveyance, which were abollohcd. Tliough tho 
nominal sum granted Charles larger than tho 
income any former sovereign had enjoyed, the taxes 
imposed wero not suflleient to raise it; and he was 
often in Wiint of money in con'.winenee. — Beskleg 
settling tho revenue, tho parliament passed bills, 
setting apart the aotli of January to bo observed os a 
fast, and the 29th of May as a festival, for ever; forms 
of prayer being drawn up to bo used in tbo churches 
on each day.—Having passed thebo bilU, parliament 
adjourned^ on tho 13th of September, to tho 6tli of 
November. 

f Tho trial of tho regicides commenced on tho 9th of 
October, before a court of thirty-four commissioners, 
nominated by the parliament before it adjourned. 
Twenty-nine prisoners who had pr< sided at the king’s 
trial were now put upon their own. Most of them 
gloried in their oomiuet, which (hey believed, no doubt, 
was patriotic; .md they were proud to die in their 
country’s cause, as they conceived it. All wore found 
guilty: but only Klajor-f Jen oral Jhirrisnii, and five 
others, sufTored death. Four otlxT paith-s wen* albo 
tried, found guilty, and executed—Axtel, who eom- 
manded tho guard on the day of the king’s trial; and 
Hacker, who commanded on the clay of his unjust 
execution; Cook, who acted as solicitor-general at the 
trial; and Hugh Polcr.<, a faD.atical preacher, who, 
from the pulpit, had excited the people to put Gharlcb 
to death. Six persons were to have been tried besides 
the regicides. Sir Harry Vano and General Lambert 
were Ibc other two. They were not tried till a later 
period, when both wero found guilty. Vane w.is exe¬ 
cuted; Lambert was imprisoued in Gucrubcy.—'Wc can 
scarcely wonder, under the excited feelings of the time, 
that those proceedings were taken; but it would have 
been much more praiseworthy in Charles and his par¬ 
liament if they had granted a general indemnity; and, 
in the triumph of the present, had dropped a veil of 
oblivion over the past. 

King Charlc* had published what he called A ffeal- 
ing PecluratioH, on the subject of religion. This was 
intended as a boon to tho rresbyterians, who bad tried 
■0 to force their views of religion upon the 


country. But Cluirles had resolved on tiie restoration 
of episcopacy and the bishops; and when the parlia¬ 
ment met again, the Healing Dedaration was rejected, 
and tho old form of worship, or rather that which 
existed in Bishop laiud’s time, restored. Tho parlia¬ 
ment then proceeded to an act not at all to its honour. 
It declared that Cromwell, Ins son-in-law Colonel 
ireton, aud Sorjeant Bradshaw, were traitors, and even 
went so far as to doeree that their dead bodies should 
be dug from tho giavc, and hangod upon gibbets at 
Tyburn. This bitter act of vengeance was actually 
performed on tbo 30th of January, 1661; and although 
(his warring with tbo dead is offensive to every feeling 
of humanity, it was approved of by a majority of all 
classes at tho time. Even the graves of Cromwell’s 
mother and dnughter were violated, and their bodies 
thrown into a pit in St. Margaret’s churchyard.—Par¬ 
liament had been dissolved on tbo 29tb of December, 
1660, before these disgraceful measures were carried 
out. 

Soon after this dissolution, London was greatly 
alarmed by an insurrection, not caused by a disapproval 
of any of tho measures of tbo parliament, but the result 
of religious fanaticism. Amongst tho republicans, was 
a small body called the Millcnarians, or Fifth Mon¬ 
archy inon, who believed that there was no king but 
tho t^aviour; and that only tbo “true believers”—an 
epithet they applied exclusively to members hf tlieir 
own sect—were entitled to hold office, or exercise 
authority. Giio of their leader.'?, n.imed Vonner, was a 
desperate enllnisiahl. ife ha<i often entered into potty 
conspiracies .agniiiht ('romwcll; and ho was resolved to 
r.iiso the MiUenariau st.andard agaiubt Charles. On tbo 
fith of .lamiary, 1661, he sallied out in a fit of oxcite- 
meiit into the city, attended by about sixty of his 
followers, all completely armed. Having overcome the 
watchmen and city guards, they proceeded from street 
to street, proclaiming “ King .losus,” who, tboy said, 
was their invisible leader. One poor man who, upon 
being ([uestioiicd, answered that “ho was for God and 
King t'harlcs,” last his life in the confusion. Tho 
magistrates then assembled the city bands, and, after a 
desperate fight, tho enthusiabts fled and took refugo in 
Caen Wood, near Hampstead. On tbo 9th they re¬ 
turned, entered the city, traversed nearly every street, 
committing great disorders, and at length retired to a 
house, which they resolved to defend .to their last 
breath. Surrounded by thousands, they refused quar¬ 
ter ; and most of them died fighting—shouting, 'even 
in their latest moments, that the Saviour of men was 
shortly coming to reign bodily upon the earth. A few 
were'taken prisoners, who were tried on the 19th, and 
hanged on tho 21s(, of January. On the scaffojd they 
adhered to their insape bdUef | and deqhtfed that, **if 
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they wero doocired, lb was tlw Lord who deceived 
them I”. 

The affairs of Scotland had not been neglected while 
the events wo have alluded to wore taking plseo in 
England.' By the advice of the Earl of Lauderdale, 
the army in that country was disbanded, and tho forts 
erected there razed; hut it was resolved to make an ex¬ 
ample of a few of the principal supporters of the 
Covenant. The Marquis of Argyll, and a commoner 
named Guthrie, were selected as those who were to 
suffer. Argyll was protected, by two acts of indemnity, 
for his rebellious conduct prior to 1651. lie was 
neutral in the proceedings which led to tbo Restora¬ 
tion; and in July, 1660, ho travelled to London, to 
submit himself to Charles. But ho had enemies who 
wore bent upon his destruction: they arrested him, 
and throw him into the Towc^ without allowing him 
. to SCO tho king, as they dreaded his ihHiienco with his 
majesty. The Scotch parliament was opened on tho 
of January, 1661, The marquis was then sent to 
Edinburgh without seeing tho king, and proceedings 
were opened against liim for his conduct subsequent to 
1651. He had, during that period, hecu guilty of acts 
of disloyalty; none of them, however, would have in¬ 
curred tho penalty of death; and ho would, no doubt, 
havo becu aujiiittod, but for tho production of some 
letters he had written to Alhemarlo, and whicli the 
latter sent to tho parliament. They were decidedly 
treasonable; and, after they had been read, his friends 
gave up bis cause. Ho was condemned on tho 25th of 
May, and executed on the 27th, without allowing him 
time to appeal to the king, who, it was thought, would 
certainly have reprieved him. He died with great 
' courago; and Albemarle’s conduct in giving up tho 
letters is very generally and deservedly ooudemued.— 
Guthrie, whom the Uoyalists iu Scotlaud liad selected 
as tho second victim, was a seditious preacher who had 
personally affronted tho king. Ho was tried and con¬ 
victed on tbo 11th of April, and executed on tho Ut of 
June. 

{ The re-establishment of episcopacy in Scotland was 
greatly desired by Charles; for he hud endured such in¬ 
dignities at tho bands of tbo Presbyterians of that 
■kingdom, that he entertained for them, and their form 
of chitroh government, the greatest aversion. “ Frosby- 
teriooismi!* be said to the Karl of Lauderdale, *‘was 
not, be thoagbt, a religion for a gentleman, and be 
oould not oonsent to Its further continuanee iu Scot¬ 
land.” A foolish remark; for religion is alike for all. 
He was strengthened in opposition to this qntem by 
General (created Earl of) Middleton, and hia other 
Sootoh xninuters, who told him that the people in 
general were so disgusted with the violuloe and tyranny 
of the oeotesiastics, that) any ^other fonu obuioh 


government would be accepted with ttniversal grati¬ 
tude. Clarendon in England, and Ormond in Ireland, 
also strongly advocated the abolition of PrMbyterlan- 
ism in Scotland; and the resolution was taken to ra-' 
store prelacy. The members of tbe assembly had sent 
Br. Sharp, a Presbyterian minister, to represent theu 
and their interests before tbe king and council. When 
in liondon ho was persuaded to embrace episcopacy, 
and, tempted by tho archbiBhopric of St. Andrew’s, he 
consented. Pour hiiihops were appointed at his recom¬ 
mendation; and ho returned to Scotland to conduct 
ecclesiastical affairs in tho interest of episcopacy, and 
not of liis old faith of Presbyterianism. 

On tho 23rd of April, 1661, Charles was crowned; 
the rejoicings in tho metropolis being universal on the 
occasion. On the 8th of May following, the new par¬ 
liament assembled. Representing tho then feeling of 
the nation, tho great majority of members wore Royalists 
and churchmen, only fifty-six being Presbyterians. 
This parliament greatly strengthened tho power of the 
crown. It passed an act declaring that neither house, 
nor both together, had any legislativo power independent 
of tho king. Other acts were passed for the tceurity of 
his person; for regulating petitions to either house; and 
for regulating corporations, so as to exclude all disloyal 
and improper person's. It was further ordered that the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and tho act declaring 
England a eommonwcaltb, should bo burnt by the com¬ 
mon hangman. An act was also passed restoring the 
bishops to their scats in tbo House of Lords; and, on 
the 3Uth of July, both houses adjourned to the 28th of 
November. 

When tho parliament met again, it passed, amongst 
other acts, tho Act of Uniformity, which reinstated tho 
church in the position it occupied before the civil war; 
and all clorgymcn were to be reordained, if they had 
not already received episcopal ordiaation. They were 
also to declare their assent to everything contained in 
tho Book of Coniinou Prayer; to lako tbo oath of 
canonical obedience; to abjure tbe Solemn Leaguo and 
Guvenaut; and to renounce tbo principle of taking 
arms, on any picteuco whatever, against tho king. 
Those clorgymcn who did not comply with these pro¬ 
visions by yt. Bartholomew’s Bay, the 24th of August, 
woro to be expelled from their livings. This act woB a 
violation of tho king’s promises made at Breda, and ho 
did not voluntarily give hia assent to it. But the 
churchmen had, for many years, been zubjeot to so 
many indignities, and such great injustice, that they 
were determined, now they had tho power, to make 
their enemies foel sotnethiog of what they Jiad endured 
themselves.—This bill xeceivhd tho royal assent on the 
IStb of May, 1663; and, on tho .19tb, parliament was 
prorogued. 
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The court of Charles afforded a strong; contrast to 
that of his father; tho king himself, unfortunately, set¬ 
ting tho examplo of immorality anil licoutioiisuoss. His 
disbipation had plunged him deeply into debt; anti, ns 
one means of getting out of bis difficulties, he rctolvL'd 
to marry. Several sovereigns were anxiouii to connect 
their families with the English monarch; hut the 
Fortugucso court offered tlic largest doiiry. As 
Chailes wanted money, ho accepted the ofl'cr of that 
court; and although the lady was a Catliolio, and there¬ 
fore not very, acceptable to the nation, he \va‘t mnriicd 
to tho PrinresB Cutliarino of Braganza, who landed at 
Portsmouth on tho 20tb of Alay, 1G(>2. She soetnb to 
have bbou an amiable and agrceablo woman; but she 
never won the afTcclion of tho king, who neglected and 
insulted her from tho first—even iniiisting that bhe 
should make a companion of Lady rastlemaiue, a fasci¬ 
nating but worthless woman, who WiIb lii-i mistress. 
The poor queen shed many tears, and at first threaLcnod 
to leturn to Portugal. Charles replied, with a cruel 


sneer, that she bad better first inquire whether her 
family would receive her hack; and, that she might 
liavT an opportunity of inquiring, he would send all her 
Portuguese attendants to their own country. He in- 
btantly put this threat into execution; and, after a time, 
the insulted and spirit-broken Catharine was compelled 
lu submit to any mdiguity that he clioso to impose upon 
her. 

Tiie hollow foslivities attending Charles’s marriage 
wore scarcely over, when proceedings were recommenced 
against the ri piihlieans. At this time Vane and 
Lambert wore tried, as btforo staled; and tbroo other 
repuhliean officers —Colonel Okey, Corbet, and Bark- 
stead—who bail been coiicorncd in the execution of the 
late king. Tiny had lied to Holland when Charles 
canio (ii the throne, hut were treacherously ensnared by 
a villain named Dirwning, and brouglit to Englan'd. 
Tlioro they wore condclnncd, liauged, and embowelled. 
They nil died gluiiiug iii the cau»e for which they* 

Ssufu'ied. 
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HAKL KS was alwa 3 's in want of money, 
and ready to do anything to obtain it, 
Dunkirk, a famous seaport in tho I.ow 
Countries, was added to tho Knglibh 
tcrritoiics by the Protector, Cromwell. 
Tho people were very proud oi Ibis ac({uisition, and 
considered tlie possession of it a defence against tho 
aggroRsions of any continental sovereign. But Charles 
had to maintain an e.xpcnsive garrison there, and was 
compelled to spend upon tho place tho nionoy that 
he wanted for his gambling and his mistrcsscB: so he 
sold Dunkirk to tho ambitious French king, who very 
readily gave him £400,000 for it, A loud cry of 
indignation followed this disgraceful tran'i.'iclion. 

Charles lived in open defiance of all moral rcstiaint, 
and seemed quite indifferent to religion. That, how¬ 
ever, was not the case; in his heart ho loved the 
Boman Catholic form of jrorship, and was captivated by 
its state, its pomp, its license, and its slavish principles. 
Ho resolved, therefore, to show tho papists all the 
encouragement bo could. Accordingly, on tho 29th of 
December, 1663, he issued what was called a Declara¬ 
tion of Indulgence, by which dissenters of all kinds 
were relieved from ihe severities of the Act of Uni- 
formitjt He said be wished to trust entirely to the 



affections of his people, and to bestow upon them that 
liberty of conacionee he had promised when ho ascended 
the throne. But the secret soon came out: he wished 
to allow a full toleration to Roman Catholics; and, as 
the popular prejudice was so great against them, be did 
not (lure to show any open* sympathy in their favour; 
ho thercibro concealed it under a concession to dis- 
sonU'i'R, or nonconformists generally. Tho parliament 
met suun after Ghnrios had published his Declaration; 
and, much to liis annoyance, opposed the project so 
strongly, that ho was compelled to abandon it. 

In tho year 1664, Charles persuaded the parliament 
to repeal the Triennial Act—that is,'tlie famous aot 
which decreed that a parliament should he called at 
least once every throe years; and provided, that if the 
king neglected to summon it, the people should return 
members of their own authority. Charles even had the 
boldness to say, in his opening speech to the house, that 
bo would never aUow a parliament to he assembled by 
the means prescribed in that statute. The servile 
parliament did as tbd king wished; and, without a 
murmur, destroyed one of the bulwarks of the naiton’s 
liberty. 

This Pension Parliament ”—^as it Vroa called, many 
of tho members being dependents upon the bounty of 
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the king and others—then passed the Conventicle Act. 
Its object was to compel dissenters to belong to the 
established church. It enacted, that wherever live 
persons more than belonged to tUo family, were 
oollected in any house for the purpose, uf any religtous 
service, everyone of them was liable, for the first olTcncc 
to be imprisoned three mouths, or pay l'.); for the 
second, to be imprisoned six months, or pay ilO; and 
for the third, to bo transported for seven years, or pay 
£100, This cruel act was put into rigorous execution, 
and the prisons were filled with honest and nligious 
men and women. Others were reduced to poverty by 
the fines imposed upon them; and some, who were 
lashed into dospemto resistance, were oven mure severely 
punished. A similar act was passed in Seutlaud for the 
purpose of persecuting the PrOhbylcriaus, itpou whom 
the most shameful eiucltics were committed. The 
renegade, Archbishop Kharp, urged on tin so onicltios 
•with a malignant scvurily. 

Tho jealous fccUugs which had long existtd bdwoou 
iho Kuglibh and the Dutch broke out again, and, atlcr 
mutual aggressions, war was doolarod against tho iatlor 
people. But before hostililios actually commenced, an 
awful calamity fell upon Ijondon. It was tlic grkat 
]* i<AairK of 1665—the niosl fearful pciifilcuco that ]ia.s 
ever visited this country. Within fi\o months, about 
lUOjOOO victims were swept to a suddi n grave. Busincbi, 
was at an end; a dcalh-liko gloom hung over tho city, 
which seemed like some ruined and almost deserted 
place—a dreary wilderness of houses, ou many ot which 
was written the solemn words—“ The ijord have mercy 
upon usl” The dead wero placed in an opcu cait, 
without coffins, and buried in heaps in deep pit.H, Tlio 
Poritana said that it was a visitation ef flod's auger 
upon the nation, on account of the wickedness of the 
king and tho Koyalists. Tho reptihlican party had 
always been marked by earnest devotion and a grave 
sobriety of manners; but tbo lluyalists were tho very 
reverse, and endeavoured to show their attachment to 
the king by the gross debauchery of their lives. 

. Tho. plague disappeared the year following that in 
whiiffi it broke out, and on the 2nd or 3rd of ideptember 
of 1666, the obeat rinsof London occurred. It began 
iu Pudding Lane, 202 feet from where tho Monumeut 
now stands. The column is exactly its own length 
from tho spot whore the oonflogration commonccd. 
Most of the houses were thra built of lath and plaster, 
and the streets were very narrow. An east wind blow j 
the flames, therefore^ spread with fearful rapidity, and 
the lire ragod with uncontrolled futy for three days. 
Daring the nights the scene was appalling, and the 
wind Bcattored burning brands and red-hot froghents 
of charred wood in every direction. The helpless 
people looked on in despair, anc^ saw their habitations 


and property consumed by the roaring flames. Hie 
conflagration continued until two-thirds of London was 
a mass of blackened rafters and heaps of rubbish and 
ciuders. It was calculated that 400 streets, and about' 
13,000 houses, wore destroyed; the value of the 
property that perished could never bo calculated. A 
report was spread that tho city had been set on fire by 
the papists; but it turned out to bo a groundless 
calumny. The rumour was, however, believed at the 
time ; and as the Mouument was built to commemorate 
tlie firo, nil inscription was placed upon it attributing 
tbo calamity to the malice of tho Roman Catholics. 
Tills inscription remained till it was effaced by order of 
tho c'fvrpmMtiou of Lonclun^ on tho 6th of December, 
1831), Homo fjood often iirihcs from the worst of evils; 
and hO it was in tliia case; for the firo burnt away the 
remains of plague, and destroyed nil those con- 
tag iou*- iiChts of tilth vvlucli bred it. That terxiblo 
alllictioii, vvhioli uhed to break out in London with great 
fuiy twice or thiico in every century, haa scarcely made 
its appeiiranco since- Tho city, too, wna rebuilt in a 
more hnb&tautiul, elegant, and healthy manner; though 
not in any way comparable to the many improvements 
that hivvc been made since then. 

While the plague was spreading terror and mourning 
in i^ondoii, Jaincs, the Diikt* of York, who commanded 
tho English navy, gained, un the 3rd of .lune, 1665, a 
victory at st a over the Dutch,’near Lowestoffc, James 
was courageous, but it w*w thought that he had not 
followed up the victory as ]jo ought to have done; and 
therefore, although a large sum of money wa^ voted to 
him by the < Commons, yet they removed him from the 
command of the Heet, and appointed Lord Sandwich in 
his place. 

The new commander, on the 3rd of August, attacked 
a rich merchant fleet of Dutch vessels in tlie port of 
Ilerghen ; but he was driven off with loss and disgrace 
by the firo from the land batteries. During the month 
of Juno in tho following year (1666), one of the most 
rcmarkablo sea-fights that ever occurred took place 
between the English and Dutch, It continued for four 
days, and both aides fouglit with dcspciato bravery. 
Ou the third day tho English began to retreat, and it is 
probable that their whole fleet would have been 
destroyed, and tho naval glory of England have been 
eclipsed, had not Triiice KupcH come up with more 
ships to their asststance, Ou the fourth day the battle 
was interrupted by a deade fog? and when it cleared up, 
the Dutch were sceu sailing away. Tho English 
mariners were gUd enough of this; as, fof once, they 
found themsclvos over-matched Both sides claimed 
the victory ; but the English Had suffered most severely, 
and bad narrowly escaped utter destruction. 

The foUowini; month these two gallant dhemies 
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engaged again; but this time tho English fleet won tlio 
victory, and having scattered the Dutch fleet, it again 
rodii proudly on tho waters with triumphal sway. It 
was, however, Been that two such nations were too e^iual 
in strength and courage for either to utterly put down 
tho other, and both of them began to treat for pence. 
While the negotiations were going oir, Clmrles devireJ 
that hoBtilities Bhonld bo suBpended; but tho Duteh 
statesman, Do Witt, would not consent to this, lie had 
secretly resolved to strike a Iilow to regain the honour 
of his country; for ho had learnt that tlic English fleet 
was left in it dilnpiilalid aud unguarded position. The 
truth wa-, that Charles had been spending tho money 
which was intended for its assistance, in pacing the 
great dclits arising from his profligate pIcaBiircs. Tho 
Dutch, early in June, 1C07, uneNpectcdly sailed into 
tho Downs with a fleet of eighty vessels, besides fire¬ 
ships; blocked up tho mouths of the hledway and the 
Thames; took )Sheerness and destroyed its fortifications 5 
broke down the defences of booms and chains thrown 
across the river, and B.ailed up as far as t'hatluim on one 
side, and Graveseud on the other, destroying all tlie 
Englibh shipping they encountered, and spreading 
terror tliroughoul the land. It was feared that they 
might even sail up to London itself. To prevent thi'' 
calamity, nine ships were sunk at Woolwich, and four 
at Blackwall, for the purpose of hluekiiig up the river; 
platforms of artillciy we re raised; the Irain-bands 
called out; aud all was terror and confusion. 

After doing au immense deal of mischief, aud insult¬ 
ing our coasts, tho Dutch relumed home in triumph. 
Peace was thou concluded at Hreda, the treaty being 
signed on the 3lBt of July; and tho English compelled 
to put up with their disgrace, and adopt a very humble 
tone. In the timo of Elizabeth or Cromwell, such an 
aggression as this would not luvo been permitted to 
pass unavenged; but the energies of Englishmen bcomed 
to be debased and cripidod by the government of the 
BUpino and plcaBurc-loviiig Charles. 

Tho disgraceful result of tliifl contest with Holland 
led to the downfall of Charles's minister, T^ord Clarendon 
•—a man whose great talents wero disgraced hy his 
tyrannical principles. Tho people hated him, anil said 
ho was tho cause of all their misfortunes; aud a sort of 
league was formed against him hy several membors of 
the court and tho House of Commons. Clarendon had 
been a faithful servant—^indecd, almost a slave to tho 
king, constantly doing such things in his cause as every 
just aud noble mind would shrink from; but Charles 
at once abandoned him. Ifo pretended, however, to be 
favourably disposed towajgls his old minister, and ad¬ 
vised bim to resign the seals, to avoid Ijcing impeached 
of treason. With much unwillingness, Clarendon at 
length complied. This, however, did nob save him from 


the anger of the nation i he was impeached as a traitor, 
and fled to Franco just in time to save himself from 
being committed to the Tower. A sentence of banish¬ 
ment was then recorded against him: be lived In dis¬ 
grace and exile for nearly seven years, and died of apo¬ 
plexy, ut Ilouen, ou the 6th of September, 1674. 

Two events that occurred heforo Clarendon’s flight, 
show the great intolerance of tho English government. 
Tliti flrbt was Iho passing, by the parliament which mot 
at Oxford iu tho year of the plague, of the Five Mile 
Act. This infamous law declared that every Noncon¬ 
formist clergyman who taught in any school, or came 
within five miles (except os a traveller in passing) of 
auy city or town where he had preached or taught since 
the passing of the Act of Uniformity,'should ho itnod 
.C40, and sutfer six mouths’ impriBonment, unless be 
had taken tho oath of non-resistance. This hill was 
brought forward by the cleigy, who, not content with 
removing their i*rci.byterian brethren from the church,’ 
wishod I)y this means to ruin and crush them utterly. 

Tile other event was an insurrection of the Covenant¬ 
ers in Scotland, provoked by the merciless barbarities 
* 

of tho hlarl of Jiaiiderdalo and Archbishop Sharp. 
Tlie latter was resolved that the people should adopt 
the episcopal form of religion, which they resolutely 
rejected. Troops of dragoons were employed to force 
llicut into compliance; and bhameful cruelty was used, 
because they would not abandon a form of religion they 
loved. At length about 2,000 of the people rose In 
arms; but they were soon defeated, and the archbishop 
caubcd eleven of them to be hanged, on tho 7lh of 
December, 1OGG, upon one gibbet at Edinburgh. Thirty- 
five more were also executed in other parts of tho 
country. But this was not all: many were subjected 
to a bhockiug kind of torture, called “tho boot”—a 
frightful iubtrument, in which the legs of tho victims 
weru crushed to pieces. One enthusiaslio young min¬ 
ister, unmed Maccail, was tortured in a hideous manner, 
and then put to death. Uo died in an ecstacy of fanatio 
joy, exclaiming, “ Farewell, sun, moon, and stars; fare¬ 
well world and time; farewell weak and frail, body; 
welcome eternity; welcome angels aud saints; welcome 
Saviour of the world ; and welcome God, the judge of 
all! ” By such savage mcaus as these people were 
forced to go to church; and the archbishop thought 
be had attained his purpose, unaware of the fate that 
awaited him. 

After tho fall of Clarendob, the authority of gov4m- 
ment was exercised by five persons, who, on acoount of 
tbs first letters of their names, were called tho Oajul, 
as their initials put together spelt that word. They 
were —Sir Thomas Clifford, the Earl of Arlington, the 
Duke bf Buckingham, Lord Ashley (afterwards the 
fhmous and cccentrio, Earl of Shaftesbury), and th« 
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Duke of Lauderdale. "To bo a real, beartj, deadly 
enemy of tbo liberties and religion of the nation,” says 
an eminent writer, " was in that dark ounclave an hon¬ 
ourable distinction.” About this time a wise measure 
was carried out: it was a triple alliance, concluded on 
iho 28th of January, 1668, between England, Holland 
and Sweden, for the purpose of checking the enormous 
ambition of the French king, the celebrated Louis XIV. 

But while Charles’s ministers consented to this a1- 
liancu publicly, tboy and the unprincipled king entered 
into a secret one with the French monarch ; in which, 
with a shamoful want of faith, the king promised to 
join in a war upon Holland, and publicly to proclaim 
himself a Ciitholie! in consideration of receiving a 
yearly pension from'Louis of £200,000, anil a French 
army to suppress any rebellion which might arise in 
England in consc(]nence. Louis th(>n presouted to 
Charles a very booutiful and fascinating young lady, 
who became bis mistress: the English king was so 
delighted until her, that ho conferi'ed on her the title 
of Duchess of Portsmouth—probably not suspecting 
that sho was placed near him as a spy, to reveal his 
secrets to the court of France. 

Soon after, tho Pension Pailiament met again, and 
was as submisbive as ever to the king’s wishes. One 
gentleman, however, Hit John ('oventry, made an obser¬ 
vation whieh reflected on tho king's immoral eondiiet, 
and Charles did not receive the remark with his usual 
good-humour. Coventry biitfercd fur his buldnrss. In¬ 
stigated by the Duke of Monmouth, tuu officorb of tlie 
guards—Sir John Sandy«, who was a lienti'naut in the 
troop commanded by the duke, and O'liricn, a sou ot 
Lord lucliicpiin—^witli scveial others, waylaid Sir John 
on tho niglit of tho 21bt of Ih'eembir, 1670, witli an 
intention to " mark him.” They at tacked him in the 
street, where he detended himself very bravely, and 
wounded several. At length he was overpowered and 
disarmed, and they then cut hts nose tu the bone, to 
teach him “to remember the respect ho owed to flie 
king.” The Commons, indignant at this outrage, passed, 
before thoir prorogation, on the 22nd of April, 1671, an 
act “to prevent malicious maiming and wounding,'’ 
which is still in force, and known os “The Ouvciitry 
Act.” 

Another event that took place about this time brought 
great dishonour upon tho king. A powerful and des¬ 
perate ruffian, dhmed Colonel Blood, resolved, for some 
injury he presumed he bad received, to be revenged 
Upon the Duke of Ormond. Assisted by fire fellows of 
bis own stamp, he surprised the duke as that noble¬ 
man was returning, in the night of the 6th of December, 
from a public dinner in the city. Having draped him 
from bis carriage, they bound him, and, monating him 
on honlebaek behind one of them, galloped off in the 


direction of Tyburn, with an intention of banging him 
upon the public gibbet there. The duke struggled no 
violently, that he and the fellow who rode before him 
rolled from the horse together, and the duke’s servants 
came up and rescued him. Blood and his companions 
fired their pistols at him, though without effect, and 
rodo off. 

Ho profligate was the court of Charles, that the Duke 
of Buckingham was generally suspected of having insti¬ 
gated Blood to this infamous attempt. Ormond's son. 
Lord O-bary, a gallant young soldier, soon after wont 
to court, and was surprised tu seo Buckingham stand¬ 
ing by tho side of tho king. The anger of tho yonng 
noble was rmiscd, and his face flushed as ho* said to 
Buckiiighaui—“ My lord, I know that you are at tho 
bottom of tliis late attempt upon my father; but I give 
you warning—if by any means he come to a violent 
end, I bh.iU not ho at a loss to know the author. I 
shall consider you ob tho a^sasbin; and wherever I 
moot you 1 bhall pibtul you, though you stood behind 
the king’s chair; and I tell it you in his majesty’s 
probcuce, that you may be sure I shall keep my word.” 

Although a great reward had boon offered for the 
apprehension of the ruffians who had attempted the 
duke's life, Blood was not discovered until, on the 0th 
of May, 1671, ho was arrested in tbo perpetration of 
another audacious crime. This was an attempt to steal 
the crown and regalia from the Tower. Having, in 
Conjunction with some desperate associates, visited tho 
J( vvfl-houbc under pretence of seeing tho emblems of 
royalty, tiuy wounded, bound, and gagged Mr. Edwards, 
tho aged keeper, and carried away tho crown and 
scepfro j but fortunately, tho robbers were arKsted be- 
foic they had tirno to escape altogether. 

One of tlicsc rufliiins Avas recognised as having boon 
coticcriK-d in the attack on the Duke of Ormond, and it 
wa-s directly supposed that Blood was the ringleader in 
that affair. The king was seized with a vulgar desire to 
sec and speak to so bold a villain, and Blood was 
biought before him. There his conduct was just as 
amlaeious as his other exploits. He impudently avowed 
his crimes, and seemed to glory in thorn. Ills attempt 
to carry off the crown, he said, he could not deny; and 
that on the Duke of Ormond, he Avould not. When 
asked who wore liis accomplices, ho replied that ho 
would never betray a friend's life, nor ever deny hia 
guilt, to eaVe his own. He even confessed that, insti¬ 
gated hy the severity exercised over the oossciencea of 
the godly in restraining tho liberty of their religious 
aasetnblics, be had once intended to shoot the king, and 
hud gone to Battersea for that purpose, when Charles 
was awimming in the Thanasd, but that his heart failed 
him at the sight of miyesty, and ho abandoned his 
wicked design. Charles was pleased with this bit of 
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gross flatttry; and, to tho surpriso of every one, not 
only pardoned Blood, but gave liim an estate in Ireland, 
ivorth i*500 per annum, and even made quite a com- 
]>auioii of him- Some supported that Tharles did it out 
i»F fear of Blond, and from iidt ^iie to run hi'- o\uj 
Nile!) ; for the villain Jisid paid that he wU'h mdilh n-id 
to either life or death ; but tliaf he t>H it a tinty to 
warn the king of tho danger which would atteiul hi* 
execution, as his comradest, who wore very niinienjus 
had bound themi^clves, by the most solt inn oatlis, to 
avongo the death of any of thidr memherE?, and that no 
power or precaution could elude tJioir attrmptp,—While 
the villain Blood was thu^ rewarded for nlternpttug to 
steal the crow'n, poor old Mr, Kilward-, \\ho Imd horn 
nearly killed in his alteinpta to defend it, \\t\^ lelt un¬ 
noticed* 

To relate all the events of (hinbiivv, flunigli worth!cs*s 
time, would alono 611 many volumes; only the most 
important can be alluded to, Cliaih»% hi the year 
1672, by the advice of the Cabal niinii^try, shut up tlic 
cxehe([uer—a public fraud, hy whieh he gained abtuit 
il,.100,000; hut lhoU''and'4 of per'^ous wcto induced to 
ruin or great di'>tre''‘S* Mn the 1 "Ah of March, in the 
KiniG year, t'harlc'!, still aiming at the reptoral ion of 
popery, and not having the courage to keep his word 
with the French king, and publicly prohsn it, cxerciM d 
his power as head of the church, and is-'iird a second 
Declaration uf In<hilgenc(*, By Ihis di'claiation, all 
penal laws were PUftpendeci against di^'-udtis a)jd 
Boman (*atholics; IVut*slant dispcnttis w^cre allnwed 
piihliely to jieifnrm the rites of tlnir religion, and 
papists to cverci'^o tin' functions nl tlnir-, in private 
houses. This act, tlimigh proper in ii'^rlf, wa^ done for 
so iniscliicvous a purpose, and in so ilh'gal a nianin r, 
that if only irritated the nation. 

In spite of hi'^ alliance with Holland against PVaiicc, 
(^hnrlcs, an the 27tli of iMarch, diH'laretl war against 
Hull and, and pre|jarc.d to J^hance in its subjuga¬ 

tion, Hostilities began l>y an attack on the Hut^'h 
jSinyrna lloet, made before war wn" d(claiirl - a ili'.- 
graccful act, ‘^worthy,'’ as a modern histonan dcclari'-, 
of a band of pirates rallurtlian (»f a great iia(ii#n." 
One Dutch man-of-war, and three or four merchantmen, 
of little value, were taken ; hut the iV>,( ol the fleet got 
safe into port. On the 281 h of May, a great sea-fight 
took place off Solebay, in which the bravo Dutch 
defended their national independence against Ihu com¬ 
bined fleets fjf England ahd France, TJjc conflict was 
a severe one, and the English admiral, Lord Sandwich, 
MUS killed j but iieilher side gained a victory. The 
ambitious LouIk then poured hi» immense armies across 
the Rhine into the United’IVovnices, as tlio republic of 
Holland was called, Tho Dutch were, at first, seized 
with despair; but, after a time, they recovered their 


^ spirits, and, under the command df the Princo of 
I Orange, checked the progress of the French, Charles 
, sent a littio army of 6,000 men to Holland to assist 
hi« ally; but tho French and English together wore not 
abli- io ^oTupicr the Dutch, though they MtfTcrcd great 
lo--*t Ikirle^ c^mcluded a M'p.uatc ]>eiice with llol- 
hiiid on the lF>tli of Echruary, 1674, hy which all 
^ s-^ioos Were rc.itored to the tamo condition os before 
' tho war; and tho Dutch paid to England 800,000 
crown(near £300,000)* The war with France con- 
tinuod till 1678, when it was concluded hy tho peace of 
^ Nitueguen, signed on the 4th of Auguitt, and which 
I contained terms m ry favourable to France; many towns 
captured by 1 / 0111 "'^ army being retained. 

On tlic 4th of February, 167-% llfb parliament met, 
after a long recess. Extreme Royalists as most of the 
mcmbcifl wore, they wero indignant at tho lato pro¬ 
ceedings of the king and his Cabal ministry. They 
w^crc incensed at the manner in which Charles had 
issued the late Declaration of Indulgence, and passed 
a resohitian, “That penal statutes, in matters ecclesi¬ 
astical, cannot be suspended by an act of parliament, 
aijcl that an address and petition for satisfEiction should 
bo presentocl to tho king*” Charles was offended; but 
he saw, from tho tf'mpr^r of llio parliament, that resist¬ 
ance was u^clcs^, tliorcforo ho cancelled the Declara¬ 
tion of Indulgence, and even gave his sanction to a 
bill called tho Ti'^t Act, to check tlie growtli of popery. 
This intolerant law dtTrecd, Hint every person who 
refusrd l<j receive tin' sacrauu'iil according ti) the 
clnirch of England, and formally to roiiounco tho 
Crtlliolic dutlrine (tf tran^ub'.tantiatioii, should be 
I \(diiiicd from all public employments. When this 
law panned, tho kings biothcr, Jamof, resigned bis 
i4li<*G of high admiral of the fleet, and soon aftorwarda 
|iuhli(*ly adopted the ('atholic religion* This was at 
h ast lumesl, however wrong and imprudent f but the 
king Would Imvc taken fifty Kicrnmcnts in an hypo- 
critif-al maiiiKr, and liavo Inoken fifty oathF, sooner# 
than have resigned iho Miglifcht advantage. He, too, 
VVU4 a jnpH at lieart; but he thought his brotheEs 
opt 11 conduct perfectly absurd* 

Th<5 <*uJ»ul ministry now came to mi end; and the 
Earl of Shnfti'Hbnry, who saw that nothing more was to 
be got by advocating popery and despotism, changed 
his principles and turned patriot. In fact, this bad 
but brilliant man, wlio had done hi^ best to crush 
wluit little rrmainoil of English liberty, soeing that tho 
Commons possessed so iqucli power, joined tho Liberal 
party to secure his own safety. 

During tho year 1676, Charles, who would do 
anything for money, gladly became a pensioner of the - 
French king, who engaged to pay him a yearly sum of 
£100,000—a sum which he afterwards doubled. This 
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waa given to^ind the English king to his aervioe, and 
that bo might he permitted to carry on hia aohemea of 
gigantic ambition without interniption. Of course 
this disgraceful bargain waa kept a secret from the 
country. The following year (1677), the Priuce of 


Orange visited England^ and waa married, on the 4tli of 
November, to CliarlesV niece, the eldest daughter of tho 
Puke of York, In after-timea very important things 
arose from this marriage. 


CHAPTER I.XXXir, 

COxrjNr.mox ok Tire of niAnnHS tuf * 3Ktn,NP*— a.i>* 1078—1080, 





I HE allianco with Franco was very unpopu¬ 
lar with tho Engli&h people. As tiino 
progresfeod, and Charles's connection with 
Louis became more intimate, violent 
jealoubies against tljo court began to bn 
excited j there were also many rumours of noblcmou— 
tho Lord Treasurer, Earl Danby, amongst them—being 
bribed with French gold. Excitement agaiubt popery 
was also increasing ; it was believed that an attempt 
was to be made to ro-establisli that religion; anti the 
sects drew nearer to tho church, under tho conviction 
that another strugglo with the ** Man of Sin,” us tlio 
pope was deemed, was at hand. Tliis feeling was 
gaining strength day by day, wlien tlio nation was 
alarmed with the cry of a Popisn Pj-ot, 

On the 12th of Augurit, 1678, the king was walking 
in St. Jameb's Park, when a man, named Kirby, Dius 
addressed him—“Sir, keep wUhin the company; your 
enemies bavo a design upon your life; and you may bo 
shot in this very walk.” Charlu;* appointed a meeting 
with this person, who then informed him that (wo men, 
named Grove and Pickering, bad cngagctl to shoot 
him, and that Sir George Wakeman, the quota’s 
physician, had been bribed to poison him. Ho added, 
ho had been told this by one Dr, Tongue, a Protestant 
clergyman, .whom, if he were permitted, he would 
introduce to tho king. Charles coubonted io sec the 
clergyman, who brought with him a great roll of | 
papers, containing tho full ^particulars of tho supposed 
plot, drawn out under forty-three heads, Tho king 
was too idle to r^d this long account; ho suspected 
the whole affair was a more inveutioD, and bo referred 
the matter to the Earl of^nby, bis prime minister. 

Dr« Tongue told the minister that he had not 
written the papers, but that they had been tbrust 
under his door by a man whom he had seen, and 
thought he could produce, though he waa not ac¬ 
quainted with him. He added, that this man wished 
bis name to be kept aeoret, lost ho should be murdered 
by tho papists. The Earl of Dai^by wanted to arrest 

3i 


all (ho poraons namod in the roll of papers as con 
spiratoFs; but the king would nut permit this, aud^ 
I treated the whole affair as an impudent fabrication, 

I Dr, Tongiip, however, waa nut to be discouraged, and 
he informed Danby that a packet of letters was to bi 
(hat night put into the post, directed to Bcnuifield, 
tho confessor (o the Duko of York, and that they oen- 
iained further revelations. These letters had already 
(on tho 3l5ft of August) been received by liennifield, 
who had shown them io tho duke, saying, that ha 
knew they were not in the band writing of the persons 
whose names were attached to them, and that he feared 
there was some malignant design against him. This 
clumsy forgery was tlius detected; and, in spite of the 
excited i^tate of the nation about popery, the whole 
affair might have been forgotten, had it not been for a 
myftit incident which has never yet been cither ox- 
pJainod or understood. 

Titus Oatrs, tho person whom Dr, Tongue said had 
thrust tho papers containing the particulars of the plot 
beneath his door, suddenly made his appearance. Pro- 
ficnting himself Ikjforc Sir Edmonbury Godfrey, an 
active magistrate of Westminster, be not only took bis 
oath that the plot ho had spoken of was a real one, 
but he added thirty-eight more aitides to the original 
list of headings. Titua Oates waa then summoned 
before tho council of state, and there be delivered the^ 
following extraordinary narrative- 

The pope, ho Huid, claimed possession of tho sove¬ 
reignty of Efigbuul, on accouut of tho heresy of the 
king and tlie people, and had* given his supreme 
authority over it to tho Sockty of Jcbuils. That tho 
Jesuits, in consequence, had uudertuken to expel the 
ProtCfetant religion, and restOro the Catholic faith. 
That the king, whom they called tho Black Bastard, 
was to bo murdered. That £10,000 had been offered 
to tho queen’s physician if he would poison Charles; 
that he himself bad been uiged to shoot him; and 
that Grove and Pickering had agreed to shoot him 
with silver btillets. That a wager bad been laM that 
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the king ehouhl mt no moro Christinas pios; and that 
If ho would not become S. C. (Uoman CathoHo), he 
should no longer be C. It. (Oharlca Ilex.) That the 
.Tesuits had been the authors of the giv^t fire of 
London; and that they had rc!.olvcd to bum alt tlto 
chief cities of England. That there wne 2f),(K)0 
papists in London who would riso in wisun-rcfioTi at a 
day’s notice; and Jennhon, a .Usiiil, Imd i-aitl that 
they might easily cut the throats of 10(),()(M) Protes¬ 
tants, That the pope, by a secret liull, had filhd up 
all tho bishoprics nnil dignitii'S in the ctiurcli, and 
appiiintcd Lord Aninilel to bo Chanctllor; Powi-J, 

Treasurer; Sir William tiodolpliin, Privy St.al; 
Mr. Coleman (secretary to the Duke of Voik), to bo 
the Secretary of Slate; Mr. Langhoiuo, Attorney, 
(rcncral; Lord Bcllasis, General of tho Papal Army; 
Xiord Petre, Lieutenant-General; Lord StalTord, Pay¬ 
master ; and that inferior commissions won- to bo givou 
to tdlier Catholic gentlemen all over Eugland, That 
(toleman had scut Jt2()0,000 to Ireland to carry out thu 
rebellion there, and the French king waa to abaiDt by 
landing an army on that island, Tliat after the 
murder tho king, the crown wa-s to by ofrered to thu 
Calholio Duko of York, on condition that Iio consented 
to rcceivo it as a gift from the impe, to pardon the 
murderers of his brother, and utterly to extirpato the 
Protestant religion: if ho would not coubcut iu thobo 
demands, ho aho was to he put to death. 

Titus Oates, who pretended to have got nil iliia in* 
formation, was a worthless fellow, w]io.se word could 
nut he relied on. lie was the son of an Anabaptist 
preacher; was horn in IClb; and having received a 
university education, took orders in tho cliiirch. After 
having obtained a living, ho svas indicted for perjury, 
and saved himself from 'punibhincnt by flight. Not¬ 
withstanding this, he obtained a situation as chaplain 
on hoard tho licet, but was dismissed on account of liis 
sbamcfnl conduct. Ho then became a convert to tho 
papibts, though ho'afterwardi. hoabtud that this conver¬ 
sion was only a pretence, in order to Irani their bccii is 
and betray them. After ho h id lived tor boine time at 
the College of .icsiis, at fit. OmerV, the JtMiits got 
tired of him, and dibmiabcd him; and it is very likely 
that want, and a feeling of revenge, induced him to 
contrive the plot of’ which he accused the Catholics, 
At tho same time, it is probable that while ho lived 
among the Jesuits ho may have heard some wild talk 
about the best means fo^ restoring popery in England, 
which supplied him with hints for his improbable reve¬ 
lations. 

Oates was asked if he bad any letters or papers in 
evidence of the truth of* what ho asserted; but he bad 
not a scrap. The second time he was examined, the 
king was present in the council, and convicted him of 


gross prevarication. Still the matter became the 
subject of general attention; and Coleman, the Duke of 
York’s secretary, who was mentioned by Oates os the 
principal conspimter, was arrebted. 

Now came tho mysterious event that gave as air of 
truth to the whole affair. Sir Edmonbiiiy Godfrey, 
tbe magistrate who had taken Oates’s deposition, after 
having hcdi missed for six days, was discovered, on the 
] 17til of October, lilng dead in a ditch near Primrose 
Hill. I'ho ratholies deebired that b« must have cora- 
mUtr<L suicide; but from tlic appcaranco of the corpse. 
Unit was inipoi^bibk-. His own sword was thrust 
tlirougli hU body ; but there was no blood upon his 
elntlies, and his shoes were quite clean, which they 
would bcarcely liavo licen if bo had walked to that 
country spot in the month of October. Ills moAoy was 
in his pocket, and his rings upon his fingers; but his 
neck wiis broken, and around it a livid mark, about au 
inch broad, ulilch showed plainly enough that be had’ 
been stniuglc'd. Bcbidos this, his hroabt was covered 
witli bruises, which looked as if ho had blruggled 
violently; and every one declared that ho must have 
been 61 st’murdered, and then carried to that obscure 
spot, whore Ills sword had been thrust into him to lead 
people to believe ho had destroyed himself. 

To describe the excitement that prevailed throughout 
tho country on tho discovery of this dark crime, is im- 
poshildo; a loud cry of tciror and indignation re¬ 
sounded through tho land; and the people became 
convinced tliat a horrible conspiracy existed among 
tbo jiapi'its to murder all tlio Protestants, and change 
the religion of England. Tlie funeral of tfie unfortu¬ 
nate magi.bti'uto was attended by an immense proces¬ 
sion, beaded by seventy-two Vrotebtant clergymen: 
every one dreaded assassination, and the citizens placed 
Lonilon in a btato of defonco. By whom, or for what 
purpo-ic, Sir Kdmonhnry Godfrey was murdered, is 
known only to Clod. He might have been put to death 
by home iualous popish ruffians; hut if so, his murder 
seems to have had no connection with the. plot spoken 
of by Oates. 

Another circumstance helped to keep up tho alarm 
and the cxcitLmcnt of tho nation. Tlio duke’s secrqtaiy, 
('olemau, had destroyed most of his papers; but a few 
letters remained, which contained some startling ex¬ 
pressions. They wore addressed to Father la Cbaite, 
confessor to the French king, and to tbe pope’s nunoio 
at BrusEcls, Their object was to obtain money from 
tho pope to re-establish tbe GatboUo religion in Eng¬ 
land. In one of these letters • Coleman said—** Wo 
are about a great work—^no less than tbe conversion 
of three kingdoms, and tbe total and utter eubversion 
and subduing of that pestilent Iiereqr wMeh bos domi¬ 
neered over great pact of this nortbem world a long 
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timo; there oevor was such hope of eucoess eiuco the 
death of Queen Mary us now in our days.” If letters 
containing many similar possogoa to this had been 
overlooked through negligence, what might not be ex¬ 
pected irom those which had been destroyed ? There 
is little doubt that a scheme against the religion and 
liberty of the country was on foot, and that both tliq 
king and the Duke of York were concerned in it; but 
that plot, and tlio one that Oates had fabricatod, had 
no connection, though the nation now insisted on con¬ 
founding them together, lu conscqiionco of tlirso 
lettere, Coleman was condemned and executed as a 
traitor. 

Oil the 2l8t of Oeloltcr, while the country was in this 
state of excitement, the parliament met; and tlio incin- 
hers gave full credit to the revelations of Titus Oates, 
Calling him heforo them, they proclaimed him tlie 
saviour of tho nation, and gave him a peti&inn of aM,2(X) 

* a year, and a guard to protect him from bring 
murdered. They also cominiltod the Catliolio lortls— 
(Stafford, Powis, Vetre, Arundel, and llcllasis—to the 
Tower; and both houses voted, That tlic Lords and 
Commons are of opinion, that thoro hatli been, and still 
is, a bellish plot, contrived and carrii'd on by the popish 
rcciHantB, for assassinating the king, for suhvertiiig the 
government, and for rooting out and dcstioyiiig the 
I’rotebtani religion.” 

Tho great reward bestowed upon Titus Oates dd- 
coiiragod another vagabond to aet a similar part. Tliis 
w.'is William Hedloe. Ho liad been a btaldo-boy, hut 
had risen to be a geutlcmau’s courier, in which hitua- 
tion ho had travelled over many parfs of liltiropo. J'br 
a long time he got a living by swindling, and hnd more 
than once hcon imprisoned for theft. A reward of 
XoOU being offered for the dibcovery of the mitrdererb of 
fjir Kdmonbury Godfrey, this man came forward and 
deolarod ho could reveal them, lie baid tiiat flic murder 
had been committed at tiomerset House, where the 
queen lived; that he had himself seen tl)c body thcro; 
and that Le Fevre, a Jesuit, had told him, that bo 
and another priest, together with some of the queen's 
bcrvaoits, had smothered the magistrate, aud, bcvcrnl 
nights afterwards, removed his body to the ditch wlirro 
ho was afterwards found. This fellow equivocated 
terribly; aud, on his second examination, pretended to 
have a knowledge of the plot as well as of tho murder. 
Then bo said, that while travelling abroad, ho bad 
mixed with the Jesuils, from whom he had learnt that 
the king wm to be murdered; that an army of 10,000 
men was to be landed at Hull :‘that 20,000 or 30,000 
pilgrims were to arrive from i^pain; and that by their 
means the English army, the citizens of London, and all 
persons noted for Protestantism, were to be massacred. 
This shocking plot, ho added, was known to all the 


considerable Catholics in England, who had been sworn 
upon the sacrament to assist in its execution. 

Though this statement was plainly a pack of impu¬ 
dent falsehoods, which there was not one jot of evidence 
to prove, yet it obtained pretty general belief, and tho 
conbternatiun of tho people rose into a perfect storm of 
excitement and fury. Oates was afraid of being out¬ 
done in lying; and as he knew that Charles had a 
dislike to the queen, he accused that neglected lady of 
a plot to murder her husband, and even impeached her of 
treason at the bar of the ilouso of Commons. But this 
boomed too incredible: Charles was angry, and tho 
matter was allowed to drop. 

Now came tlio tragio part of tho business—^fhe trial 
and oxccution of the persons denounced by Oates as 
being concerned in the plot. Stayloy, a Catholic 
banker, was executed; Grove, Pickering, and Father 
Tix-laud were put to death for the abbumed intention of 
murduiing tho king. Three men, named Hill, Green, 
and Bury, were also hanged for the murder of tho 
magistrate, on the evidence of Bcdloc and a silver- 
bmith, named Prance, who'io statements were dravru 
from Lim by torture, and afterwards Bolomniy denied. 

Shortly after these sad events, Charles’s minibter, the 
Earl of Dauby, was im|)cached by the Commons, be- 
cauKO thty discovered some letters written by him to 
tlio French king, begging money for his own sovereign. 
This money was of course to be the price of some 
political treaeliery; and as tho letters were written by 
Charle'.'a order-, li(‘ felt bound to protect his own 
miuibtdr. lie therefore dk-olvcd the parliament, to 
pu’vent it from carrying on tlio iuipcaelimen(. Tho 
di-suliition took place on the 24tli of January, 1679, 
afler the Uoubo of Commons had sat for more than 
faeveiitceii yearb. 

The king’s want of money obliged Lim to hummon 
another parliatnenl immediately. During tho elections 
there was a strong contest of parties; the court in¬ 
terested itself actively in tho proceedings; but such 
was tho strong torrent of prejudice, and strong ridigious 
faith united, tliat no influence could prevail against it. 
Tlie oonsequcnco wa^, that tho great majority of tlio 
new parliament was comjjosed of the court aud miuiblry, 
and haters of popery. Indeed, the feeling of the country 
was so alarming, that (.'barles persuaded his popish 
hrutlior, James, to retire for a time to Brussels. The now 
parliament assembled on the 6th of March, 1679. Its 
first net was, to proccod with the impeachment of tho 
king's minister, the Earl of Danby. The king did all 
he could to shield tho earl; but Danhy, after seeking 
Ids safety in flight, surrendered himsedf on the 16th of 
April, and was committed to the Tower. 

Charles wished to replace Daqby by Sir William 
Temple, a statesman who had distinguiblu d Iiims(.If on 
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w'veral occa&ionfl. By Inn rrcomracndatioil, with a a icw 
(oavtrtthe jrahnisk's ol the people, and restore cun- 
fidfiirc bctwcon them and the sovereign, a new privy 
ruuncil of thirty persons was constituted, amongst whom 
wero the most popular opponents of tlic court party; 
and tho chief power of the state was to he given into 
th(‘ir hands. The head of this council w.'is tho change • 
ahle Earl of Shaftr-slmry, who still did all in his power 
to vox tho king and liis paiti<>:in<!. He even prevailed 
on (he Common-] to pass a bill evclucling the Ihike of 
York from the thione, hccaii'D he was a papist; hut it 
wah rijicled hy the Ifouso of Lords when sent to them 
for their tanetioii. Tho Commons, however, retolvi d to 
eiirh the power of (lie king, which they felt bad for 
some time hecn growing so great as to threaten tin 
evtiiiction of the national freedom. They declared a 
-taiiding arm> and the king’s guards to bo illegal; they 
liogan to isamine into ptii«ions and secret M-ivice 
money; and passed the famous llnheas Coipus Acf. 
wliieli is very justly eonshUred one of the hulwnikh of 
English Idierty, By it, any person coinmitUd to piisoii 
can demand his Iiahe.is corpus—that is, a u rit from a 
judge conim.inding hib gaoUrs to produce him in cuuit, 
and publicly hlale the causc of his arrest and impusou- 
liient. Then, if no crime ib proved ugaiubt him, he can 
demand liis dibcharge, and, aftir having hetn bet at 
liberty by order of tho court, ho can never he re-eom- 
mitUd for the bamc ofl'euce. This act prevented all 
despotic impribonmtnth of those who had inciiri-ed the 
displeasure of the king. 

Tho trial of I)anby and the five papist lords .also im¬ 
ps isoned in tho Tower, had hei-n jjroceedid with. It 
gave rise to a dispute hetwoen tho Lords and Commons, 
as to the right of tho hibhops to vote on tliat trial; and 
the Commons were preparing a remonsiianec, wliich 
would have still more inflamed tho minds of the nation 
against popery. With a view to put a stop to the 
(juaircl between the two llousis, .and to prevent the 
appeal to tho people, Charles', on the IStli of May, pro¬ 
rogued parliament; and, on the 10th of July, dissolved 
the Commons without the consent of the council of 
thirty, (rreat ocilcment jstcvailed in conbfijucncc; 
and the Earl of ShaftPbhury even declared publicly tiiat 
he w’ould have tho head of the m.in who advised the 
king to take that step. 

Before another parliament assembled more persons 
tell victims to the pretended plot. Five unhappy 
JesuUb, named WhitbrcAd (tho provincial), Fenwick, 
Jifarconit, Utivan, and Turner, together with Langhomo, 
a famous C.rtholii lawyer, were, on the L^th of June, 
condemned for being cuneerued in that assumed con¬ 
spiracy, and, on the 28tSi, wore all executed. Titus 
Oates, tho chief witnoss against thorn, was afterwards 
convicted of having perjured himself upon this occasion. 


The queen’s physician, Sir Oeorgo Wakoman, who had 
been accused of accepting a bribe to poison Iho king, 
wa<j also tried, but acquitted. But such was the fear 
and hatred of popery now felt by tho people, that eight 
Catholic priests were soon after executed, merely for 
performing the rites of their rotigion. 

Before this event, Archbishop Sharp bad been put to 
death by tho Covenanters in Scotland. Six years before, 
ho had been fi rod at hy an enihuaiast, named Mitchel, 
(hough the as'.aspin missed his aim; but the gray hairs 
of the priest were doomed to descend to a blood-btained 
grave. The Scottish people, who still bitterly hated 
the epibcopal church which had hoeu forced upon them, 
were treated with great severity hy Sharp and tho Duke 
of T.auderdalc, who governed their country. The Co¬ 
venanters, driven out of their chapels, and not even 
permitted to meet for religious worship in each other’s 
houses, took lo (ho fluid and forest, and praised Ciod in 
their own way under the magnificent blue vault of 
luaveu. 

I'lven there they were not allowed to assemble in 
safety; and reglmcuts of dragoons were employed hy 
Lauderdale to disperse these praycr-mcctings, and arrest 
those who attended them. Bcath and a confiscation of 
all their property was the punishment deerced against 
such as were taken. A large reward was also offered to 
those who would seize any of these unhappy men, and 
thi-y were to he belli guiltless of any murder they might 
commit in doing so. The persecuted Covenanters wero 
obliged to arm in self-defence; and they went to their 
prayer-inpctings in the wild leafy temples of nature, 
with a Bible in one hand and a sharp broadsword in the 
other. Aluny times were their congregations alarmed 
hy the appearance of tho king’s troops: there was a 
cloud of dust, a cry of terror, a savage attack, and soon 
tho wild moor or romantic hill-sido .was wet with blood, 
and dotted with tho ghastly corpses of those who, but a 
few minutes before, were peacefully uttering tho words 
of prayer or thanksgiving to their God. When tho 
I'oynl troops, or the human bloodhounds of Sharp and 
Tjauderdalo, were victorious in tJicso wild conflicts, tlic-y 
arc said (we liopo untruly) to have spared no one— mnu 
or woman, white-haired grandfather, or little rosy- 
lipped, lisping child. At one field conventicle alone, it 
is recorded tliat upwards of 100 unoffending persons 
were thus slaughtered in cold blood. 

The wretched Covenanters were driven into a state of 
frensy; and a band of them resolved to take the life of 
a ruffian, named Carmichael, who was employed by 
Archbitihop Sharp in arresting those who would not 
conform to the cburch. Go Saturday, the Srd of May, 
1679, they laid wait for him by the r^-side, intending 
to pul him to death as he returned from hunting on tho 
moors. By some accident they missed him, and wero 
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about to separate and return to their homes, when a 
little boy cried out, “ There goes the bishop I ” Looking 
in the direction the child pointed, they saw the coach 
of Archbishop 81mrp approaching, drawn by six horses. 
“Tnily,^* said one of them, ‘Hhis is of (lod? tlie Lord 
hath delivered the wretch into our liands/^ 

This flaying was recognised as a truth by that little 
binid of fanatics ; and, in an instant, nine armed horse* 
men were in pursuit of the archhishop, against whom 
tliey were tho more enraged for liia having left tho Pres- 
bylcrian church; allured, as they believed, by the 
wealth and position offered him in the epi'^copal one. 
Win n he beheld them ho turned to his daughter, who 
sat by his side, and exclaimed, “'J'hc l^ord have mercy 
i>u me, my dear child, for I am gone! ” Tho assasdiis 
then dragged him from the carriage, and, notwith¬ 
standing his appeals for mercy, and the tears and cries 
of his daughter, slew him with many wounds. After 
* this, they retired, and Rpent the re^t of the chiy in 
prayer; for they sincrrely hcllcv< d that, in thus destroy¬ 
ing tho persecutor of tlieir brethren, they wero doing an 
act acctplablc in tho right of (led. Still it was a 
murder—an awful anil irrevocable crime, hateful to the 
Almighty, and condemned by human laws, Itgave the 
minisUTs a pretext—which they eagerly seized—for 
more violent pcrscctitions against tho fanatics. 

There was great joy in Scotland when the death of 
the archbishop was known. On the ^yth of the same 
iiinnth (tho anniversary of Charles’s restoration), a body 
(d armed men entered Ibitherglen, a small borough 
near Glasgow, put out tlio hgnfires that wi^re burning 
in honour of the king, and fixed a dt claration against 
bishops to tho market-cross. An iusurreetion followed; 


and the Covenantora were defeated in an engagement at 
Both well Bridge, fought on Sunday, the 22 nd of June. 
The vanquished were not treated with eo much severity 
as might have been expected; for Charles was alarmed, 
knowing that a large party in 15nglaiid wished well to 
the Covenanters, and would have joined them had they 
been Rucccssful, • 

There had been m much excitement about plots, and 
tho diseovererf! had been so handsomely rewardt d, that 
a vagabond named Dangerfield—a fellow who had been 
branded, wliippi d, and pilliuied as n felon—pretended 
that he had discovirod a plot of thn Pro^byteriana 
against the life and govcniTneut of the king. Charles 
wns pleased that a conspiracy was charged agaiiiRt thoso 
whom he coiisidend Iiis enemies, and gave the man 
forty guineas ; but he was only a clumsy rogue, and his 
plot wnis so evident a forgery, that nobody believed it. 
Bangerfleltl soon saw that he had made a mistake, and 
that to get np an excitement ho must find out a popish 
plot, and not a Pii'shyteriau one. Therefore lie altiTcd 
his plan, and declared that he had l>oen induced, by 
some Oalholic ladies, to invent a sham i>lot of tho Pres¬ 
byterians, for (he purpupc of directing attention from a 
real one by tho Catholics. Ho added, that documents 
in proof of this second plot would bn found in a nieaUtuh, 
in the house of Mrs. Cellier, a Catholic midwife. Tiiis 
foolish affair was therefore called ”Thc M* al-tub Phd/’ 
TIic papers wTre certainly found, becnu'ju Ihingrrlie ld 
Iiad put them in tho tub; and Cellier was sent to 
pri'^mi, Tho informer, however, fell intr> con tempt, 
nnd ill tho next reigu lie was severely punished for Jiis 
imposture. 


CUAPTKR LXXXIIL 


roxcLUSioy ov the aniox or eiiAULEg xiiia sk^oxd.—A. u. 1('^80— 



HK Duke of York had returned from abroad; 
and tho hold and talented Earl of Sliaftes- 
bury attended in Westminster Hall, fol¬ 
lowed by many nobles and gentlemen, and 
presented to tho grand jury of Middlesex 
reasons for indicting him as a popish rocusant. The 
result of thiR resolute act might have been the prosecu- 
tioii of the heir to the throne as a felon, had not tho 
judges in alarm dismissed tho jury. Charles had an 
illogitimato son, on whom he had bestowed the title of 
Duke of Sloninouth. Ho was a Protestant, and much 
looked up to by tlio people; for there was a story abroad 


that the king had really been married to Jus mother, 
and that ho was tho true heir to tho throne. This was 
not the case: and Cimrics had oven publicly declared 
Iiiiii to bcillcgitimati!. But Monmouth hoped to Buc- 
cei’il Ilia father on the throne, and there waa a hitter 
jealousy in conseiiuonro between him and the Duko of 
York. The popish duke, however, was so much hated, 
that Ihc kinjr thought it necessary to desire him to 
retire to Edinburgh, lie also sent Monmouth to the 
contiuent. 

The parliament assembled on the Slat of October, 
1660, when the excitement about the popish plot and 
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tljf> liatrcd of popery was juat as \iolent as cvrr, Tho 
infamous Daiif^rfiold cvcu accused the Duke of Ytnk of 
histi^raUng IjiiD, not only to frame liib faUo plot ag»iin^t 
^he Pri'shyterians, hut oven to murder the king. This, 
fc'ojy prolpahiy, was believed; but the Commons pro- 
:*eodod to consider Low they should suppress pt^pery, 
ind piPvtTit u popish Micco^sor to the cjrown* For this 
[jurposc they brought forward tho famous K\clusion 
liill^ by which the Duke of Voik ^vas to be reuitered 
incapublo of ever liccrjiiiitig king. It parsed tho (Am¬ 
mons in November hy a gicat majority, hut was rejected 
by the TiOrd% on tho l.'itL of that luouth, hy a inajtJTity 
of Ort agiuii^^t 30. 

Disappoiiiti d on this Mihjtci, the Fotiimons resolved 
to wreak their auger on tho Catholic lords in th(' T<jwer, 
who had hcf^i ni rested in consetiiience of I lie revelations 
of Titus Oates about tho pretended p<>pihh plot. Lord 
Htaflfiiidj ail aged pier, was tried for hiiiig concerned in 
it, 'J'jlio trial coutinui d from I he 301 li of Novemlnsr to 
tljc Wh of DecemlKT, when the noble earl was cou- 
donutd, chiefly on tho evidence of Oates. Ho was 
(\teuiul outlie 2Dth of ]hceml)(r, though generally 
beluved tc* 1 k' imujctiit, His was the last blood shed 
on aec<juut of that infamous imposture, 

Htill tlu' ('nmmons pLT^< vtr(d about the KKclu^'iou 
Ihll, and ictiw d to vntt^ tho king any Mipplirs of money 
w'itlnmL it. They abobukiigld forward hills for hauisli- 
iiig tile mo>t distingui^died papists of the country ; for 
g<ttiijg up a Protestant association ngaiiisl popery ; tor 
making the rawng of money W'ithout tiie consent of 
IKirliatnoul higli treason; fi>r seeming the regulariin^et- 
liij^ of parlimuent; and for dismissing corrupt judges. 
Tiny then uddies^cd a rcinoijstiaiic(* to the king, re¬ 
quiring him to consent to the <‘\eluvion of Ins bnithcr 
from llie throne, ('harks replied that he couhl not 
cinis. nt to a hill which liad been rry cted hy the Jjoids; 
hul lie said he Wfudd jc)in Un in in jjasstng any iin^asims 
for the Nihdy of Uie Protestani n iigion, and reminded 
^them that he must have M>me feupplio. The excitement 
of the ('ominous rose into fury, and they rcsoKcd that 
no money should 1m* grant<‘d to the king until ho would 
consent to the exclu-ion of tho Duke of York. The 
storm of revolution was gathering; and it fieeincd as if 
iinothcr war would break out between the king and the 
parliament “Such a war ob might, perhaps*, I<*ad Charlcis 
to poriji on the scaffold at Whitehall, as Jiia fatlu : had 
done. therefore, on tho 8th of January, 1G81, pro¬ 
rogued tho two Houses; ^nd, on the 19th, dUsidved the 
('OTiiTnons*. On the morning of prorogation that 
passed tome startling votes; the chief of which was, 
that all who :ittf mplcd to defeat tho Exclusion Bill 
were traitors, who had sol^ the interests of their country 
to Franco. 

Charles appointed a new pailiatnint to meet at Ox¬ 


ford, where it was opened on tho 21et pf March* J5otn 
king and parliament went to that city surrounded by 
guards, servants, and friends; and the party opposed to , 
the court wore ribbons round tbeir bats, with the in“ 
Bcription of “ No popery! No slavery 1” Charles tried 
to roako up matters; but this parliament was just as 
resolved upon the exclusion of the Puke of lork from 
the bucerbsion as the last bad been. Petonnined not to 
bacrifiee bis brother ttbe only person for whom beseems 
uot to have felt a bclfish indifference), and perplexed as 
to what he bhould do, Charles dib:,olvcd this parliament 
after it bad sat only a week. He never called another 
during the four remaining years of his life. 

Not long before, the parly words Wjiio and Tory 
first came into use—foolish terms, as all nickuames arc; 
yet they have continued in use to the present day; 
though the Tory parly uow is slowly disappearing. 
Thobo statcbmen who still retain tho Tory opinions 
hold them in a much milder form, and call them'.elves . 
(Jonservatives; from “to conserve” or preserve the laws 
and eustoms of past times—a thing which it is only 
wise to do when those laws and customs arc good and 
useful ones; and tho Oouservatives profess that they 
wibh to prcborvo no others. The Torks of Cliarlcss 
time, bowmor, taught that kings reigned hy divine 
light; that they could not err; that the duty of all 
suhjucts was passiw obedience; that they had no right 
oven to i[U('htioi] what tli*' king did; and that no 
tyranny, no cinelty, no wrong, howtver inonbtrous on 
lii-- pail, could justify rc>i!>tance to hib will. They held 
the church in a bimitar veneration; and argued, that 
the people ought to pay a Wind, unreaboning submis- 
bion to tho biithops, uuder all circumstances, even 
though those bi'^hops (a> was too often tlu' ease) wore 
hl.ivihli para*'itcs, coiiccalcd papibts, and acting in open 
dctianco to tlie revealed will of God. Tlio doctrines of 
llie Toricb were natural to wealthy and selfiOi men; hut 
they ti nded to make the rich richer, the poor poorer, 
and to deprive tho nation of all energy and bpiriU 

The principlci of the Whigs were more liberal and 
generous. Tlwy taught that all power of the stale was 
derived from tho people; that Uio king had no right 
from heavi'U, but reigned by consent of the people, and 
was rcapousiblo to them for any gross misconduct. 
They rcbpcctcil tho church and the bishops; hut they 
regal ded the latter as erring men, who were sometimes 
wrong in their deeibions; and they maintained the 
glorious principle of the Keformation—that all persons 
Iiad a right to read the Bible for themselves, and to 
uxcrcibe their own private judgment upon it, and that 
religion was a matter between them and their God. 

Having dissolved his last parliament, Charles resolved 
to govern illegally without those assemblies, and to 
rule bib people with a r^ of iron. Tho Karl of Shaftes- 
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bury W03 arrested on a charge of instigating insurrec¬ 
tion ; and’Stephen College, a joiuor, famous for his aoal 
agaiust popery, was tried for treason, becau&o he liad 
attended at Oxford, armed with a sword and pietols, 
while the parliament and tbo king were there. He 
was charged with Imviug accused the king of tyranny 
and popery, and of Iiaving conspired to seixo his per^ 
son. Tliis last waa a falsehood, and Charles and his 
courtiers knew itf; but they contrived to get the 
ptior joiner hanged notwithstanding. He was con¬ 
demned on the 17 th, and executed on the 31st, of 
August, The Karl of Shaftesbury, however, was ac- 
ijnitlctl—to the groat joy of the people, although many 
perjured witncasos were employed to cruih him, 

.lames, tho Duke of York, had been for some time 
gfivernlng in Scotland, with tlio title of King’s Coin- 
inihsioufT; and ho treated the unhappy people of that 
country with despotic bcvcrity. Liberty Rceined crushed 
"in Scotland, and the nation submitted in despair. Hut 
the courage of her people could never he quite cxtin'' 
guished even in that unhappy time, A lyand of Covc- 
TiaiiterK, led l^y a brave preacher, named Cameron, fixed, 
early in IGhO, a paper to the market-cross of Sanquhar, 
in which they renounced Charles Stuart as their king; 
and, under the banner of tho Jjord Jesus Christ, declared 
war against him as a traitor and usurper; they also 
expressed their anger at having tho Luke of York, a 
pHifessed papist, set in authority over them. Poor 
('amuron and many of his followers were killeil in an 
action with tho king’s troops at Aird’s Mom, in Juno 
of that year. Ihmaltl Cargill, another enthusiastic 
preacher, thou pronounced excommunfcatioii against 
King t'liarle.-, for what ho truly called his mocking of 
Ood, his perjury, adultery, dninkcnuess, and dhsein- 
hliug with (lod and man. Donald (’argil! also included 
the Duko of York, and other persecutors of his country, 
in tills spiritual condemnation. This preacher was 
taken prisoner in the summer of IdSl ; ami, with four 
of Ids followers, i lied at Ediuhurgh, for rchellion, on 
tho 2Gth of July: all were found guilty, and they wore 
executed on tho 27th, Still greater atroeiUes wero 
cummitLed, according to fiomo authoriticu, whilo James 
remained in Hcotland. One sutferer was tho Earl of 
Argyll, who, for qualifying tho tost ho took in tho 
duke’s presence, on tho 3rd of November, as a privy 
councillor, and which passed unnoticed at tho time, 
was, on tho 9th, arrested, lie was placed upon bid 
trial on the 12th of December, and found guilty of 
treason and leasing-making. Ho made bis escape from 
prison; but all his estates were confiiscated. James re¬ 
turned to England at tho close of 1681; and narrowly 
escaped being drowned on his passage. 

At this time tho Duke of Monmouth returned to 
Englai^d without bis fttUer^s oonsont. He was a Pro- 


tostont; and being a great favonrito of the people, wm 
received with cnthuBiasm. He made a stately progresa 
through the kingdom with all the pomp of an actual 
sovereign, and adopted every means of endearing him- 
ladf to tho nation, in tho hope of being made king after 
his father’s death, instead of his popish uncle. At every 
place ho dined he ordered 200 dislicn to bo prepared ; 
and, at Liverpool, hr even practibcd tho royal blasphemy 
of touching persons aOlictcd with tho king’s evi!- 
TJmiigh a man of no great heart or principle, he was 
exactly the person to become very popular. He was 
handsome, cheerful, gracious in hin manners, graceful 
in his demeanour, and very skilful in all manly, country 
diversions!, of which ho was cxtromoly fond. Every¬ 
where tho people welcomed him with shouts; but 
during this time the jealous Duko of York Wiis at 
work, and Sfonmoiifh was suddenly arrc^lcd; but was 
soon liberated on bail. 

Since Charles had so abniptly dissolved the parlia¬ 
ment at Oxfonl, hiti power had been increasing, and Iio 
was now almost an absolute sovereign. Tho country 
thought ho had been pressed too severely by tho 
Liberals and the no-popery party, and tlio king’s 
popularity revived. The power of tho crown became 
immense, and ho used it in an arbitrary maimer. The 
citizens of London had always elected their own bhoriffs; 
but, in 1682, Charh's intfTfered, and two court partisans 
were placed in tlii>se important positions against tho 
will of tho^o citizens—s^^meLimes calh^d Whigs, and 
sometimes tho country party. Charles’s object wub, 
(hilt Tory fehorifTs sljould appidnt T<iry junW, who 
would give any venliebs he might wish against fiucli 
as opposed his despotism. 

The rffcct of iho king’s interference in this way 
was Foon dibcovered, A wealthy citizen, named 
rilkiiigtoii, who was a Wliig, or patriot, hud an action 
for libel brouglit against him by the Dnko of York. 
Pilkington had rcfiibcd, naturally enough, to join in a 
city deputation to congratulate James on hia return 
from Hcotlaud, and tho refusal was uttcrcil in an 
iuUotscntly violent manner. ‘‘ He burnt the city at the 
time of the great hro,” said ITikington, “and ho is now 
coming with his papists to cut uur throats,” Tho duko 
laid liis damages at the enormous sum of jtl()0,0tX), and 
the Tory judge and jury dishom-stly awarded it. The 
object was utterly to nun Mr. Pilkington, who was 
committed to prison beoausu )lo would not pay such 
heavy damages. There ho remained for somo time, 
without a hopo that he would ever bo released and 
breathe the fresh air iu freedom again. 

After this, Charles dobermined to terrify tho citizens 
into a servile submisbion to all^his tyrannies. By some 
legal ohicancry London was deprived of its charter, and 
only obtained it again on the mayor and council sub- 
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iDtUiiij' to the moiit dognuling interference, by the kinij, 
with their affairs. Other corporations were clrivtii into 
a surrender of their uiiartcrs, and lar^ faums of money 
extorted befuro they were again granted. All ofEco?» of 
power and prufit were now at the disiio'^al of (’hurlcn; 
and no KiJglii>li sovereign ever exercised bucli despotic 
autlioiify- 

Tho Karl of Shaftesbury and other sfate'imen, who 
stood up for the liberty of the nation, now felt sure tbafc 
their ruin, and tho prostration of the English character, 
were sought for by tho king and his corrupt courtiers. 
TIio wild, changcablo Shaftesbury knew that there was 
no safety for him; for, in Iho beat of his temper, ho 
Lad once declared, ^‘That bo would walk tho king 
leisurely out of his dominions, and mako tho Duko of 
Voik a vagabond upon tlio earth, like Cain,*’ There¬ 
fore, in tlio Eumnior of 1GS2, he entered into a eon- 
tpiraey against the king, in company witli the Duke of 
^fonmouth, Lord Russell, Lord K-^ex, Lord Howard, 
Jlr, Algoniou Sidney, and Mr. John IfampdiD, grand¬ 
son of the great patiiot. They were scarcely agreed 
among tlii'msolves fUi to what they intended to do; but 
alt their Bohemes wero desperate ones. Some wished to 
place Monmouth on tho throne; others desired to 
restore the republic ; but all wished to provide agaiusi 
tyranny and popery by duving Charles and his bruilier 
Jumes from tho country. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury undertook to raise lG,0t)0 
bjisk boys’* in tho city; while the other conspiratois 
were to mduec tho people to rise in aniH in variotis 
parts of the kingdom. IJut IJie dilatory nature of his 
nsbociatos vi*xed Shaftesbury; they lost so mueh time 
that ho became alarmed for his bufety, wldcli he ficcureJ 
])y a flight to Holland, where ho dictl on the 21bt of 
January, 1683. llib disorder was gout in the btomacl!; 
but disappointment at tlie failure of bis plan for the 
overthrow of the king, no doubt contributed to his 
death. Ifo was tho mu^t remaikablo man of his time. 
Brilliant, eourageims, and profligate, be had been as 
base a courtier as he wa*i latterly a violent opponent of 
tyranny, ife changed bis principles just as ho was 
pleased or offended with either paity, and served his 
country, not because ho loved it, but because he hated 
ils oppressors. A distiuguished wiitor of that time 
describes him as — 

“ In friendship falso, implacable in hate; 

Resolved to ruin^ or to ruU the state/’ 

ShaftLsbury’s flight and death did not put an end to 
tho couspiraoy. So far from that, a now plot was got 
up, by a number of pennons of inferior rank, to murdor 
the king and the Duke of York. These men had some 
connection with Jlonmouth, Kusaell, Sidney, and the 
chief conspirators; but it does not beem that the latter 


sanctionciJ, or oven know of tho proposed murders. 
Among the inferior conspirators was a maltster, named 
Humbald, who had a farm called the Rye Hotiao, which 
lay on the road to Newmarket, whore the king went 
onc(' a year, that ho might enjoy the races. It was pro- 
poseil tJiat, i\ii he returned, beveral of the conspirators 
bhould firo at him with blunderbusses frpin tho hedge 
by the road-bidr, and then mako their Cbcape across tho 
fields to some distant part of the country. From tho 
name of lUmibald’s farm this was called *‘The Kyc- 
Houso Plot,” and the attempt took place in March, 
1683, Some writers douht if it was ever intended to 
as^ashinato the king at all, and whether this was not a 
sham conspiracy, like tho popish plot. However tliat 
iii:iy be, tbo king left Newmarket a few days before ho 
was expected, on account of a dcbtructivo fire which 
look place tlicrc; and the idea of murdering him ivaa 
ntjt pat into practice. 

A man of tho name of Keejing, a baUer, of London, 
was one of the conbpiiators. He revealed the parli- 
culath of tlio plot to tho govemment,^and some of liia 
compauions were immediately arrested. One of tlu m, 
a wine merchant, named Hhepbrrd, accuserl thu Duke 
of Monmouth, Lords (Jrey and Russell, Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, Colonel Hunvsoy, and Ferguson, a preacher, 
of being implicated iu the design on tho lives of the 
king and Diiko of York. Monmouth, thn king's 
natural son, took to flight, but the -others wero 
arrested. Lord Howard was also taken, and, to save 
hiH life, pnjmibcd to reveal everything against Ids 
asaociaics. III consctiuence of his rovclutiuns. Lord 
Essex, Mr, Algernon Kidney, and Sir. John Hampden 
were also placed in custtjdy. 

After the condemnation and execution of some of the 
inferior conspirators, T^ord Ruor^ell was, on the 13th of 
July, placed upon his trial at tho Did Baih'y. To 
render his conviction perfectly certain, a Tory jury was 
nominated—men who wero said to be perfectly ready to 
sacrifice tbclr con&cionces to please the king. The 
charge against tlio unfortimaic nobleman was that of 
conspiring tlio death of the king, and consulting how to 
levy war agaiubt him. Chailes feared and liated 
Russell, who was loved by the pcoplo for his patriot- 
jsTTij and had heen resolute for the exclusion of tho 
papidr Duke of York from the buccci^bion to tho 
throne. Tho prosecuting lawyers knew this, and they 
resolved, at all hazards, to procure the condemnation 
of the amibcd nobloman. Ho applied to have 
his trial postponed, if only fur a few hours, because 
some of his witnD.'iSOs had not arrivcil iu town; 
but he was refused, llo applied for the assibtance of 
coimBcl; and that was also refused, lie then asked for 
pens and paper, and whether he might have some ono 
to write for him to assist his memory, A bcdbo of 
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deeonoy compelled the court to grant this request, and 
the oliiof justice said, “Any of your servants shell assist 
you in writing anything you please.'*—“ My lord,” «- 
lunrked Bussell, “ my wife is here to do it.” That brave 
and virtuous lady then seated herself by the side of her 
already doomed husband, that she might, in that sad 
hour of adversity, servo him with more industry and 
zeal than onotber. 

It was proved that Lord Bussell had been connected 
with a conspiracy against the government of the king, 
but not against bis life; and he himself solemnly 
railed heaven and earth to witness his innocence of any 
such criminal design. But this availed him nothing; 
the trial was conducted with the most shameful parti¬ 
ality, and ho was condemned to death as a traitor. Tlie 
fullrn noblo was prepared, and received his doom with 
dignified ,*ind heroic calmness. His fattier, the aged 
Bari of Bedford, offereil JC 100,000 to the king to spare 
his life; but Cliarles was implacable; and much as he 
loved money, on this occasion ho preferred rcvongc. 
Lord Bub&oll was beheaded on the 31st of July, 1683. 
In his dying speech on the saafTold he protested his 
innocence of what ho was condemned for, especially of 
any intention of killing the king; but he did not deny 
his connection with the conspiracy, which he thought 
necessary to presorvo tho religion and liberty of the 
nation. During the trial of this unfortunate patriot, 
his companion, tho melancholy Lord Essex, had de¬ 
stroyed himself in bis prison in the Tower. Many of 
the people said he bad been murdered by order of tho 
king and the Diiko of York; but the report seems to 
have been unfounded. 

Tho bold and patriotic Algernon ftidney was next 
placed upon his trial, on tho 21st of November, at tlic 
King’s Bench, where Jeffreys, a judge whose conduct 
has rendered liim infamous, presided. Sidney was a 
stern republican, and had always manfully opposed the 
despotism of tho court. It was therefore resolved that, 
cither innocent or guilty, he should bo put to death, 
His trial was the most impudent mockery of both law 
and justice. There was only one witness who could 
testify that be Lad been concerned in tho conspiracy ; 
that one was the recreant Lord Howard, who purchased 
his own lifo by betraying those of his associates. But 
the laAv required two witnesses, and two could not be 
procured. A manuscript pamphlet, found among 
Bidnoy’s papers, was therefore produced in court, and 
('hamcfully affirmed to bo quite equal to a second 
witness. This pamphlet contained nothing treasonable, 
btit was a discourse on government, written some years 
before, and preferring a republic to a monarchy. It 
contained some sentiment in favour of liberty; “ but 
such,” says a Tory historian, “as tho best and most 
dutiful subjects in all ages have boen known to em- 
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brace.” Sidnoy contended that the pamphlet was not 
proved to be his writing, and that it was no crime if It 
WEB, Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys hypocritically said, 
that neither the king nor any of his judges desired to 
take away the life of any roan not forfeited hy law, and 
tliat he bad much rather many guilty men should escape 
than that one innocent man should suffer; hut he told 
the jury that the evidence before them was quite suf¬ 
ficient; and the spirited Algernon Sidney was con¬ 
demned to death 08 a traitor. 

The patriot declared that he had not had a legal 
trial, and that there was a material defect in tho in¬ 
dictment against him; hut tho furious Jeffreys, the 
most violent and abandoned ruffian in tho whole king¬ 
dom, would not listen to him. Sidney exclaimed— 
“ I appeal to God and tho world I am not heard.”— 
“ Appeal to whom you will,” said the brutal judge, os 
he passed tho sentence of death. Tho noble prisoner 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, on the 17th of December, 
1683.—Other conspirators wero executed; a fine of 
£10,000 was indicted on Mr. Hampden ; and tho Duke 
of Monmouth was pardoned. 

Charles’s triumph over the patriotic party was com¬ 
plete, and his power was absolute; no one dared resist 
him t ho had no j»arliaTncnt to cheek his despotic 
fancies, and his hcrvilo judges were perfectly ready to 
use the law as an instrument of private vengeance 
against all who offended him. As the patriots in 
Bcotland liad corresponded with tho conspirators in 
England, a frcsli prosecution was opened against tho 
Covenanters .and discontented persons in that country. 
Many witnesses were put to the torture, and*had their 
limbs dislocated or broken to extort evidence from them 
against such as were accused of treason. Numbers of 
unhappy Covenanters were imprisoned in a bleak, dismal 
fortress, situated on a wild, barren rock, called the Bass 
Bock, and surrounded by the sea. In this dreadful 
place they were treated with shocking cruelty, because 
they would not submit cheerfully to a church whose 
principles, both of doctrine and government, they 
believed to be contrary to Beriptnre: and to a king 
who was now undoubtedly a tyrant, ruling by liis own 
will. Some people have tried to excuse the king by 
throwing these cruelties on the shoulders of his brother 
James; but they received Charles's sanction, and wero 
done by his authority. All wlu> offended the king were 
punished with relentless severity; and the vagabond, 
Titus Oates, came in for bis* share. Ho was charged 
with having uttered libels i^ainst the Duke of York, 
and condemned to pay £100,000 as dam&gcs. As lie 
had not 100,000 pence he was sent to prison, where it 
was intended that he should he kept for life. 

But Charles’s despotic career was drawing to a close. 
For some little time he had lost the cheerfulness he 
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onco posHCBscd, and had become languid nod mclanchnly. 
On iho 2od of Februaiy, 1685, he was seized with a ilt 
of apoplexy. On tho tliird day of his illncbs he seeme<l 
to Ijo recovering, when a second fit attacked him, and 
his phyxiciaus announced that hts death was at hand. 
At this time, his famous French mistress, the Duchess 
of PorUmouth, wbo was a Gatliolio, to#k the French 
ambaa^or into her private cabinet, and addre^Hcd him 
in tho following words;—'‘Monsieur TAinhasbador, I 
am going to tell you tho greatest secret in tho world, 
and my head would bo in danger if it were known here. 
The king, in the bottom of bis heart, is a Catholic, and 
nobody tells him thu state he is in, or tpeaks to him of 
God* I can no longer, with propriety, enter his 
chamber, wlierc the tpieeu is almost constantly with 
him, Tlio Duke of York thinks about bi'j own affair-^, 
and has no time to take the care he ought of the king's 
conscience* Go and tell him that I have conjured you 
to warn him to do what lio can to save the aoul of tho 
king, his brother* He is master in the royal chamber, 
and can miiko any ono withdraw from it as he lists* 
Lose no time ; for if you delay ever hO little, it may be 
too late,” 

The ambassador hurried to tho duke, who resolved tu 
hazard anything to win lus dying brother to popery. 
He entered tho king's chamber, and spoke to him in 
whispers. What he said no one could catch; but tho 
king was lieard to reply several times—“ Yes, with all 
my heart!” An Fnglisli Catholic priest, uamed 
Huddleston, who had saved Charles 'h life after the 
battle of Worcester, was then procured. Every one, 
except thpso in the sc^cref, was ordered to leave the 
chamber, and the disguised priest was introduced, 
**Sire,*’said the Duke of York, ‘‘here is a man who 
once saved your life, and who is now come to save your 
boul.” Charles replied—Jle is welcome.” After this 
he confessed himself, received absolutiou, tho Itomi&h 
communion, extreme unction, and formally promised to 
declare himself a Catholic in ease he should recover. 

The Protestant bishops and courtierj^ who were then 
rcadujitted, suspected what had been going on, and 
exchanged looks of meaning, but none of them alluded 
to what had passed. After that, the king sent fur his 
natural children, gave them his blessing, and recom¬ 
mended them to the care of bis brother. Ho lived until 
the next day, and died on the fith of February, 1085. 
He was in llio fifty-fifth year of his ago, and the twenty- 
sixth of his reign, countiftg from tho Restoration. In 
legal documents his reign is calculated from the execu¬ 
tion of his fiitbor^ by which reckoning it extended over 
thirty-six year.'). He had been a man of such a robust 
constitution, that his death took the nation by surprise, 
ft was even rumourc^d that he was poisoned by liis 
brother^ but, bad as James was. there can bo no doubt 


j that ho never ^mmitted so unnaturo) a crime as 
that, 

diaries has, by his friends, been represented as an 
erring, but a generous and amiable monarcb. He 
certainly possessed gentlemanly manners, and an easy 
good-nature, which won him popularity with all classes 
with whom ho came in contact; but, like Cromwell, ho 
j was a tyrant in his rulo, thoiigh not in his nature; ami 
he had not the gonins for government, nor that sincerity 
in religious matters, which tho Protector undoubtedly 
possoBsed, Thoroughly heartless and ungrateful, he was 
forgetful of his Lost friends, Inaincoro in everything, 
ho bad no belief in honour; and he thought'those 
friends deserved tho ingratitude with which he treated 
them. In religion, documents recently brought to 
light leavo little doubt that, during his whole reign, he 
was a Roman Catholic, though ho had not the courage 
to avow it* Extravagant in hia expenditure, and his 
jiarUaments not granting him sufficient supplies, ho 
turned a traitor to his own state, and sold himself to 
the Fi'ench king. He was lascivious; inconstant in his 
afTeetions; and the example set by him and his courtiers 
had a baneful effect on EuglLh society. Ho has been 
called the “Merry Blonarehand bo he was: but bis 
nierrimeiit was that of the profligate and sensualist; 
and we may heartily wish that we “ no'er may look upon 
Ills like again.” Indeed, he was indifferent to the 
prosperity of bis people, a hater of their liliertj, and an 
euomy to their religion, »Su coarse a sensualist, that his 
character even contaminated the nation, and spread a 
disregard for trutlifulncfs, simplicity, honour, and 
decency over a great part of England. 


During this reign, some scientific men founded tho 
famous Utiyal Society; and Charles gave them a patent 
on tliD 22nd of April, lfiC3. England, in that era, 
possessed also many intellectual men and distlDguislied 
writers; but most of their works are so tainted by the 
prevailing profligacy, that they do not deserve honour- 
I able mention in tho pages of history. Amongst them 
were Dryden, Waller, Cowley, Sedley, Denham, Otway, 
Wycherley, and Rochester. The famous Samuel Butler, 
the author of lludibraa^ also lived in this reign. That 
satire is considered the moat origiiml and witty book in 
' the English language; but it was written for an 
unworthy party purpose. Its object was to ridicule the 
religious and political prindplce of the Puritans—men 
who, with all their faults, were sincere and honest; but 
whose principles—as tho experience of the common¬ 
wealth abundantly proved—are ill-adapted to the 
government of the English people. Charleii greatly 
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admired llHilihras^ and frequently quoted it in con¬ 
versation ; he allowed tho author of.itj however, to die 
in extreme poverty. 

But there were somo few great men in this bad time 
>—some pure and lofty spirits—men whosa mental quali¬ 
ties wero natural miracles, and whose gigantic intellects 
make us view them with reverence. Chief amongst 
them stood John Milton, one of the greatest poets, and 
Sir Isaac Newton, perhaps the greatest master of the 
exact sciences, that ever lived. 

Milton, the son of a scrivener of I/ondon, was born 
on the 9th of Deeember, 1608. He received his early 
education at St. Paul’s school, and, at the age of seven¬ 
teen, went to ihe university of Cambridge. He was 
intended for the ehurcb, but could not persuade himself 
to sign the thirty-nine articles, and therefore abandoned 
tho idoa of entering it. After having published his 
exquisite poems of LycidaSt HAllegrOf and 21 Penseroao^ 
he travelled on tho continent, and visited Paris, Florence, 
Borne, and Naples. On his return be opened a school 
in Aldersgato Street, and assisted tho revolution which 
WiiB then in progress by bis eloquent and stirring writ¬ 
ings in the cause of what he sincerely believed consti¬ 
tuted tho only tiuo civil and religious liberty. After 
the execution of Charles I., Milton was advanced by 
Cromwell to tho position of Latin secretary to tbe 
council of state. Milton fully approved of the trial and 
execution of tho king, and gave tho best justification 
that act is capable of receiving, in bis work called The 
Defence of tfie P&tpU of England ; his intense appli¬ 
cation to which, added to years of laborious study, 
produced blinducss. His physician warned him that 
such would be the case; hut be loved his country better 
than he loved his sight; and by porsevoring in his task, 
ho earned tho gratitude of those Englishmen who think | 
with him. On tbe restoration of Charles 11., Milton 
feared the vengeance of tho Koyalists; and not only was 
he arrested, but somo of his noble works in the cause of 
freedom wero condemned to be burnt by tho common 
hangman. Ho was, however, fortunate enough to escape, 
and it is perfectly wonderful that he did not share tho 
fate of the unhappy regicides. In his blindness and 
reverse of fortune he composed his sublimo poem of 
Parad'm Loet—n woik which ranks him one of tho 
world’s greatest bards, and second only to the glorious . 


and universal Shakspeare. In tho beginning of tbe 
seventh book, he thus alludes to the tyranny and pro¬ 
fligacy of the reign of Charles II. 

More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mate, though faff n on nil iagt— ^ 

On evil though fall’n and evil tongues; 

In darkness, and wifli dangers compass’d round, 

And solitude.” 

Pamdm Lost was followed by his poem of Parajdm 
Regained—tk work of inferior merit, though Milton 
himself thought it the most meritorious of tbe two. 
In the decline of life be composed other works, both in 
prose and verse. He died on tho lOtb of November, 
1674, in his sixiy-sixtb year. He had been thrice 
marriedf and left three daughters, who did not treat 
their honoured parent with that afleetionate regard to 
which ho was entitled. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born on tho Christmas Bay of 
1642. After having received the rudiments of educa¬ 
tion, he proceeded to the university of Cambridge, where 
ho devoted himself chiefly to the study of mathematics. 
Ho left Cambridge for a time, on account of the plague, 
and sought for safety in some rural retirement. It is 
related that there, while sitting in an orchard, he be¬ 
held an apple fall from a tree—a circumstaneo which 
would have passed unnoticed by most pcoplo. Not so, 
however, with Newton: it excited in his mind a train 
of reflection which ended in his discovery of the grand 
theory of tho laws of gravitation. Newton’s contribn-v. 
tions to our scientific knowledge are too numerous oven 
to be mentioned here; but they are of such Vhlue, that 
his name has become honoured among the philosophers 
of all civilised nations. The events of his life .wo not 
of a romantic character, tho principal of them being tho 
history of his discoveries. Ho lived to the age of eighty- 
four, and died in the year 1726, during tho reign of 
Gcorgo I. He was buried with public honours in 
Westminster Abbey; and, as a tribute to bis gigantic 
genius, his pall was supported by six of tho most dis¬ 
tinguished of otir nobles. The profound giaodcnr of Iiis 
mind is nobly expressed in tho two following lines by 
the poet Pope:— • 

” Nature, and nature’s laws, ley hid in night; 

Qod said, * Let Newton he,’ and all w«a light.” 
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CUAPTEU 

run nEiax of 

Duke of York, then in the fifty-fir^t 
K'^I ' year of hU ago, was proclaimod as JAMEH 
THK Skcond on the afternoon of Jiis 
Lrother’s deaUi. Altliougli an open and 
professed Catholic, no opposition appeared ; 
for tlie great Wliig party, or patriots, ]iad been broken 
up, anti the Toiicf, who supported his right of succes¬ 
sion, and always opposed the proposal to cxcludo him, 
were, for the time, popular* Tlio people rec^ved the 
proclamation with apparent joy. The king’s first act 
was to address the privy council; and, in tho course of 
his remarkR, ho said—“I have heen reported to boa 
man fond of arbitrary power | but that is not the only 
faUehood which has been reported of mo: and I hball 
make it my endeavour to preservo this government, 
both in church and state, as it is now by law estab¬ 
lished,” Wo shall SCO how he ki^pt Ids promise, 

Tho very first Sunday after his brother’s death, James 
went publicly to mass, attended by all tho ensigns of 
Lis dignity, lie even sent a messenger to Itome to 
make submission to tho pope, and to pjivo tho way for 
a Bolemn readmission of England into the commuiiioTi 
of that corrupt and pprsecuting church. Tho pope, in 
reply, advised tho bigoted king not to bo rash and 
luisly in his proceedings, but to triLst rather to time. 
James also commanded Huddleston, the priest, to pub¬ 
lish au account of the late king’s belief in tho Homan 
faith; and he himself caused two manuscripta to be 
printed, which, be said, ho bad found among his 
brother’s papers* They declared that there could be 
but ono church; that this was the clmrch of Home; 
and that whosoever set up their authority against it, 
whether individuals or uatioiuf, fell immediately into 
fanaticism. 

Having thus shown his intention of altering the re¬ 
ligion of the country, James next aAsailcd its laws. The 
customs and groat part of tho excis© duties had been 
settled on the late king during Lis life, and conse- 
tpiently they stopped at hia death* They were ncccs- 
smy for the support of tho royal dignity; and tho 
usual courdo was, for a dew king to summon a parlia¬ 
ment, which generally granted him the necessary sup¬ 
plies. JanTes, however, before any parliament was 
called, arbitrarily commanded theso duties to bo pjid 
as before—an illegal doedi which he would not deign to 
qualify by any apology or condescenaion. 

Jama’s next action was in itself a just and noble 


LXXXIV. 

—A.u* 1C85—1C8S. 

ono; he is charged, however, with being prompted by 
treacherous motives* Many dissenters and papists had 
been languiahiiig in prison on account of their attach¬ 
ment to their religion, and he set the whole of them at 
liberty hy bis royal warrant. This action was illegal, 
but its illegality would have been pardoned for its 
humanity had it been a sincere effort in favour of tole¬ 
ration ; though it inu:^t bo said, ibat neither papists, 
clmrchmen, or dibseutcra were at all inclined to tolerate 
each other* But James had no stich object as tolera¬ 
tion in view: he was aiming, under the prolence of 
establishing perfect religious liberty, first to remove the 
laws for persecuting tho papists, and thm to restore 
the ej^clitsiue dominion of tho church of Home,—On the 
25th of April, 1G85, James and Lis queen were crowned 
at Westminster Abbey, by Sancroft, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It was received as an ill omen, that as 
tho crown was placed upon tho king’s head it tottered, 
and almost folk 

James was a man who never forgave an injury: he 
received all the M^hig statesmen and nobles who had 
voted for his exclusion from the throne with stern and 
haughty looks. It was plain that ho was dotermiued, 
as king, to punibh all affronts that he had received 
when Duke of York. Titus Oaiea had certainly given 
deep cause of offence to James; but the man was 
expiating his frauds in an imprisonment from which 
there was but little chance that he would ever escape, 
But that was not sufficient for the king- Oates was 
brought from bis prison, and, on the 7th of May, 
placed before Judge Jeffreys on two charges of perjury. 
Oates defended himself with great courage and audacity, 
and objectcfl to eomo of tho witnesses, who, he said, 
must havo a feeling of malice against him because they 
Were papists. “ Hold your tongue I” shouted tho savago 
judge to tho prisoner; “you aro a shame to mankind.” 
—“No, my lord,” answered Oates firmly, “lam neither 
a shame to myself or mankind. What I have sworn is 
true; and I will stand by it to my last breath, and 
pml it, if occasion bo, with my blood.””“’Twere pity,” 
answered tlio unblushing legal savage, “but that it 
were to bo done by thy blood*” Oates, who was clearly 
convicted of perjury, was sentenced to pay a fin6 of 
2,000 marks, to be placed twioo in the pilloiy, and to be 
whipped from Aldgato to Tyburn, and, two days after¬ 
wards, from Tyburn back to Aldgato. Besides this, he 
was to stand in tho pillory five times every year as long 
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08 he lived. The* eooiuging was inflicted in so cruel a 
manner, that it was evidently the king’s intention he 
should die under the infliction. But Titus Oates was a 
hardy man: he rarvived his sufferings; was recovered 
by the care of many who considered him as a Protestant 
martyr; and when James was a fugitive, ho was sot at 
liberty by King William, and hod a pension of £400 
a year settled upon him. He died in 1705. 

Bedloo, the other speculator in popish plots, was 
dead; but the vagabond Bangerlleld was living, and ho 
was condemned to be scourged and pilloried with as 
much rigour as Oates was. Tho wretch was overcome 
with terror, and declared that such a punisbnicnt would 
he bis death. Ho did die, either from tho agony of 
his whipping, or from a blow which a spectator (a bar¬ 
rister) gave him in the eye with a cane, some angry 
words having first passed between them. Tho surgeons 
said tho latter was the cause of his end, and tho savasro 
barrister was tried and hanged for his murder. 

Tho parliament met on the 22nd of May, James, in 
Lis opening speech, assured tho Lords and Commons 
that ho would defend and support tho Protestant church, 
and govern according to the laws. Ho then told tliem 
that ho expected a revenue settled upon him fur life, 
tho same as had been granted to his brother; and thus 
continued—“Thoro is one popular argument which may 
be used against what I have asked of you : tho inclina¬ 
tion men have for frequent parliaments somo may think 
would bo best secured by feeding me, from timo to time, 
by such proportions as they shall think convenient; and 
this argument (it being tho first time 1 spoak to you 
from tho throno) 1 will answer oneo for all—tliat it 
would be a very improper method to tako with mo; 
and that tho best way to engage mo to meet you often, 
is always to uso mo well.” Tho Commons wero dis¬ 
pleased at this threat; but they thanked tho king, and 
granted a revenue of £1,200,000 a year,/or his li/6, 
as he asked it. 

The deliberations of parliament wero interrupted by 
the news that the Duke of Monmouth had arrived from 
Holland with three vessols, landed in the west of Eng¬ 
land, and laid claim to the crown. Though Monmouth 
had been pardoned by the late king after his connection 
with the oonspira^ against him, yot he had again in¬ 
curred his disploasuro, and been ordered to quit the 
country. He bad taken refuge in Holland; but sup¬ 
posing that the people of England would never submit 
to the rule of the pop'ish tyrant James, he resolved to 
declare himself the legitimate son of Charles, and put 
forward his claim to the crown. In this he was en¬ 
couraged by the fugitive Earl of Argyll; and it was 
agreed between them that two expeditions should bo 
made—ono into England, by the duko himself, and tho 
other into Scotland, by tho earl. 


Argyll landed in Scotland before Monmouth was pre¬ 
pared, and but a small number of the Covenanters 
joined him; for James’s awful severities had terrified 
those unhappy people into submission. Tho insurreo- 
tlon was managed badly: Argyll was deserted and be¬ 
trayed by those who pretended to be his friends; and, 
being arrested on tho 20th of June, was beheaded on 
the SOtb, under tho old warrant against him, without 
any further trial. Many other executions and punish¬ 
ments took place in consequence of this insurrection in 
Scotland. 

hlonmouth himself met with little better ^access. He 
landed at Lyme, in Lorsetahirc, on the 12th of June^ 
with scarcely IQO followers; though, in a fow days, be 
was Joined by about 2,000 men. lie said that be was 
come to secure tho Protestant roUgion, and to extirpate 
popery. He then put forth a declaration, in which he 
only gave the king tho titio of Duke of York, and called 
him a traitor, a tyrant, an assassin, and a popish usurper. 
Ho accused him of being the author of tho great flro of 
London; declared him to bo the murderer of Sir Ed- 
monbury Godfrey, tho magistrato, and of Lord Essex; 
and even revived the accusation that bo hacf poisoned 
tho laic king. In conclusion, be invited the'people to 
join in opposition to tyranny. MonmoutH then marched 
through sc\cral towns, and arrived at Taunton on 
tho I8th of June, where tho Protestant dissenters were 
very strong, and the popish king much disliked. Here 
tlie ambitious duko was rccived with enthnsiasm; lii^ 
path was strewn with flowers; and a procos^ion of 
twenty-six young ladies presented Jiim colours and c.m- 
blcms which they had wrought for him, and with a 
liible. Monmouth kissed tho volume, and said that ho 
had como to defend its truth, and to perish for it, if it 
wero necessary for him to do so. Uc then declared 
himself to be tho lawful son of the lato monarch, and, 
on the 20th of June, assumed the title of King of Eng¬ 
land. Ho even proclaimed as traitors all tho members 
of the parlitiment then sitting, and issued a declaration 
about collecting the revenue. 

James had not been idlo all this time; tlio royal 
army was btrengthened, and 3,000 men seat forward to 
check tho insurrection. After several slight skirmishes, 
an angagement took place at Sedgemoor between the 
rebels and the king's troops, which commenced in the 
night of the 5lh of July, and did not end till after sun¬ 
rise on the 6th. Monmouth Lad about 6,000 followers, 
and the contest seemed, for sotne time, to bo carried on 
without victory loaning to cither aide. But with all 
his rashness, the duke was at heart a coward, and In the 
huight of the battle he rode off tho field, and left his 
poor deluded followers to idiift for thomsclvcs, So 
bravely did these poor peasants fight, that it is supposed 
they would have obtained a victory, if it had not been 
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for the deaertlon of tliuir leader. As it was, tbe^ were 
defeated; 1,600 were slain, and 600 made priboners. 
On the 8tli of July, Monmouth was arrested; ho was 
disoovered in a miserable condition, disfpiised as a 
peasant, and lying concealed in a ditch, nearly covered 
with fern and nettles. 

He might have been certain that James would never 
forgive such offences as he had committed: still he 
wrote a letter of penitenco to him, imploring for pardon. 
In it he promised that, if the king would admit him to 
hie prosence, bo would commiuiiculo tomothing of im* 
portanco. James uonseutod to eeo him, and IMonmoutli 
crawled npon his knees, and begged for his life, “ Ko- 
member, Sir, * said he, “that I am your brother's son, 
and if you take my lifo it is your own blond that yon 
will shed.” James was inexorable j and when the duko 
found be had bumbled bimself in vain, ho assumed 
more dignity, and was taken back to tho 'I’owcr. A bill 
of attainder had already been passed againtit him; and 
on the 15th of July, two days after his interview with 
the king, he was led to the scaffold. There ho professed 
great penitence, and acknowledged that ho knew liim- 
self to be illegitimate, and that therefore he bad no 
right to tho throne. Before he laid his neck across tho 
block, be felt tho edge of tho axe, expressed a doubt 
that it was not sharp enough, and begged the execu¬ 
tioner not to treat him so awkwardly as ho bad done 
Lord Russell. From some causo or other the man was 
seized with a fit of trembling, and struck so feebly, 
that the unhappy duke raised bis bead, and looked him 
in the face. Two other blows woro equally witiiout 
effoct, end tho oxocutionor then threw down his axe iii 
horror, and cried out, “I cannot finish this work." The 
sheriffs compelled him to resume bis revolting duty, 
and, with two blows more, the head was severed.—In 
this tragic manner peiishcd tho favourite son of the 
late king; he was in the thirty-sixth year of liis ago. 

Immediately after the battle at Sedgomoor, ].ord 
Icversham (a Frcncbman), who commanded the king's 
troops, had caused twenty of bis prisoners to bo banged 
at once without any trial. Probably more would have 
suffered in the samo summary manner, Lad not the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells warned him that the unliappy 
prisoners were entitled to a trial, and that to execute 
them without was murder. One of his lordship’s offi¬ 
cers, Colonel Kirke, also had executed nineteen others 
in the same illegal manner. This cruel man would 
have put many more to death, but bis avarice induced 
bim to sell them their lives for money. This by no 
means satisfied the king, who determined to punish all 
persons connected with the lato insurrection in such a 
manner as should strike, awe and terror through the 
land. For this purpose, be sent the Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffre/^^ and four other judges, through the districts 


which bad favoured Monmouth, for the purpose of 
punishing all who bad adhered to bim. Jeffreys was in 
bis proper element, and be set out on his dark expedi¬ 
tion with a savage joy. The wretched people in the 
west long afterwards spoke of this fearful visitation as 
“ tho bloody assize,” He went first to Winchester, and 
there he condemned a venerable and aged lady, Anne 
Liblc, who had given shelter in her house to two fugi¬ 
tives from the battle-field, to be burnt alive as a female 
traitor. To their honour, tho clergy of the district in- 
toifcred, and petitioned tho king in her behalf. It was 
proved that she was a woman of the most amiable and 
loyal character, and tbat her son had even served in 
the royal army against Monmouth; but the utmost 
mercy tbat tho tyrant would grant was, tbat she should 
bo beheaded iubtead of burnt. The senteneo was carried 
out on tho 22ud of September. 

Jeffreys tbon proceeded to Dorchester, where an 
immenso number of rebels wero at once arraigned ’ 
before him. To save himself trouble, be told them that 
they who would plead guilty should find him a motciful 
Judge; hut that those who put themselves upon their 
trial should, if convicted, bo banged instantly. Many 
wlio were thus led to plead guilty wero put to death, 
tho only favour granted them being a brief respite, 
highly porsouu wero hangod at Dorchoster in a very 
few days, and us many more transported and sold as 
slaves. To one man who objected to the characters 
of the witnesses against* him, Jeffreys roared out, 

“ Villain! rebel 1 metliinks 1 see theo already with a 
halter about thy neck.” And, shortly after, tho 
wretched mau was banged. 

From Dorchester the savage judge (for such ho really 
was) went to Exeter, where he tried no loss than 243 
prisoners. Many of these were condemned and exe¬ 
cuted ; he even caused one man, who pleaded not guilty, 
to bo taken out and hanged instantly. At Taunton and 
Wells, tho centre of tho late insurrection, nearly 1,100 
prisoners were tried, and 239 hanged and quartered. 
All that part of tho country was disfigured by tho 
ghastly heads and dissevored limbs which wore fixed up 
in every piiblio place. In Iho streets, over the town- 
balls, and even against the doors of the ehurohes, wore 
to be seen these dreadful mementoes of tho vengeance 
of a cruel king. “ Every soul,” sqrs a writer of the 
time, “ was sunk in anguish and terror, sighing by day 
and night for deliverance, but shut out of all hope by 
despair.” 

When Jeffreys returned to court, after this tour of 
horror, he was thank^ and caressed by the king, 
created a peer, and, on the 24th of September, was 
appointed Lord Chancellor of England. But tho work 
of blood was not yet over; otbor exeoutions of persons 
disaffected to the government took plaee in London | 
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and a beneTolent ifliid celigiouB ladf, named Elizabeth 
Gaunt, traa condemned to be burnt alive at Tybuin, for 
having given dielter to a man after the battle of 8edge« 
moor. The fate of thia unhappy lady was more shock¬ 
ing than that of Mrs. Lisle; for the shameful sentence 
was aotually put in execution od the 23rd of October. 
Mrs. Gaunt bore her fearful punishment with heroic 
fortitude^ declaring that she bad only obeyed the sacred 
precept, which commanded her to hide the outcast, and 
not to hetray him that wandereth. 

Parliament reassembled on the 12 lb of Kovemher; 
and Jiunes, delighted with the success of his tyranny, 
addressed the House in's commanding and dictatorial 
manner. He required a supply of money to support a 
standing army instead of tho militia; hut tho nation 
knew very well that he wanted this army to ciush what 
remained of their liberty, and to force upon them the 
Itoman religion. Ho aUo alluded to his having em¬ 
ployed a number of popish ofliem; and that bo bad, in 
their favour, dispensed with the law requiring the test 
to he taken by every one that held any public office, 
**These gentlemen,” said lie, "are jno^t of them known 
to me; and having formerly served me on several occa¬ 
sions, and always approved the loyalty of their principles 
by their practices, I think them now fit to bo employed 
under mo; and I will deal plainly with yon—that alter 
having had the benefit of tboir service in sucli timo of 
need and danger, I will neither expose them to disgrace, 
nor myself to the want of them, if there should be 
another rebellion to make them necessary to mo.” Tho 
plain meaning of this was, that bo would do as ho 
pleased about employing papists, in spite of the laws 
which declared them incapable of bolding office. Tho 
parliament, however, would not quietly submit to sec 
the Protestant religion undtrmined, and all honours 
and preferments bestowed upon papists. Both Lords 
and Commons addressed the king, and requested him to 
disebaige all officers who refused to take the Protestant 
test; and James passionately prorogued the parliament, 
after it had sat for eleven days only. 

It was at this time that Louis XIV. revoked an edict 
issued by Henry IV. in 1098, and known as tho Edict 
of Kantes, by which Protestants were tolerated in 
France. So cruelly were these unhappy people perse¬ 
cuted in consequence, that an enormous number fled 
their eoimtiy, and about 00,000 sought a refuge in 
England, where the accounts of their sufferings kept 
alive a horror and detestation of the Boman Catholic 
religion. But the confident English tyrant, though his 
life was a most immoral one, and all his leisure was 
bestowed on ng;ly mUtressea, pushed forward bis labour 
of foidng the nation back to popery. His counoil 
cftHMytAd of popish lofd% and his confessor, Father 
PetM^ without whose advice he •did nothing. With 


ilto concurrence of these men, Janies aotually aassrted 
that he had "a diseasing, a suspending, and a repealing 
power over all laws or acts of parliament whatsoever t ** 
If such an insolent tyranny as this bad been sanetiooed, 
the laws of the country would have been powerless, and 
the people the slaves of every caprice of the king. 
The nation was alarmed and disgusted; but, for a time, 
tho king had bis way, and everywhere Protestants were 
dismissed from public employment, and papists placed 
in tboir stead. They were admitted into the corpora¬ 
tions throughout tho kingdom; and none but papists 
were made lieutenants of counties, sheriffs, and justices 
of the peace. " If,” says an eloquent writer, “James 
had been suffered to follow this course for twenty years, 
every military man, from a general to a drummer, every 
officer of a ship, every judge, every king’s counsel, every 
lord-lieutenant of a county, every justice of the peace, 
every ambassador, every mmi&ter of state, every person 
employed in the royal household, in the custom-house) 
in tho pobt-officc, in the excise, would have been a 
Catholic.” While papists were thus everywhere en¬ 
couraged, Protestant soldiers were disbanded through¬ 
out the three kingdoms; and in Ireland all Protestants 
were disarmed. 

James’s conduct, tolerated for a time by tho Tories, 
at length roused tho opposition, not only of that party, 
but of the bishops and clergy of the established ebureb, 
whose creed is, in tho words of Holy Writ, to “ honour 
tho king” (1 Peter ii. 17), and to “ be subject unto the 
higher powers” (Uomans xiit. 1)^08 long as subjection 
is not incompatibio with tho broad principles of honour 
and honesty, justice and humanity. The clergy caused 
their pulpits to resound with warnings of the danger to 
which the national religion and the national liberty 
wore exposed. .Tames issued letters to the bishops, 
commanding them to prevent their clergy from 
preaching on any controverted point. This order both 
bishops and clergy disregarded. One Hr. Sharp, 
rector of St. Gilcs’s-in-tho-Fields, and Dean of Nor¬ 
wich, distinguished himself in particular by his sermons 
against popery; and James directed Compton, tbe 
fiisliop of London, to suspend bim. The bishop 
replied that he could not obey this command, as it was 
unlawful to *punish Dr. Sharp before he bad been 
heard in his defence. James was incensed, and be 
resolved to punish both the minister and the bishop. 

The king had, In July, 1686, re-estabUzhed the 
despotic High Commission Courtr—that oourfc which 
bad been the instrument of the tyrannies of the church 
of Some. It had been abolished during tUe reign of 
Charles I. by an act of parliament, whidi also declared 
that neither it, nor any eouit xeaemUing it, abonld 
ever be revived. But Janiea held aota of parliament in 
contempt, and the High Court of EoolciiasUcel *Oom- 
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mission was again set up. In it soven commissioners 
wore vested witli unlimited power over the church of 
England. 

Tbo Bishop of London was summoned before this 
court. He Wtis a high-spirited man, and declared that 
it was illegal, that ho was not therefore answerable to 
it, and could only be tried by the laws of his country. 
He, however, apologised for his resistance to tlio king's 
will; but James was resolved to make him an example, 
and both he and Hr. Kbarp were accordingly suspended 
from the exercise of thoir duties. James knew that 
this tyranny was regarded by the nation with angry 
and jealous eyes; but he had a standing army of 
15,000 men at band, ready to crush the first appiar- 
anco of insurrection. A clergyman named Johnson ivas 
even sentenced to be fined, whipped, and pilluriod for 
writing an address in which he reminded the soldiers 
they were Englishmen. 

James now attempted to open the universities and 
tho church to papists. Ho demanded, in February, 
lfi87, from tho university of Oxford, that it should 
acknowledge a right in Father Petre, his confessor, to 
appoint seven Fellows of Exeter College; and, from 
Cambridge, that it should graut the degree of Mazier of 
Artfl to a Bcncdldino friar. Both the universities 
refused, and the vice-chancellor of Cambridge ivas 
accordingly suspended by the Court of Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

But James would not gi\o over his projeef j and as 
tho university of Oxford had lately published a declara¬ 
tion in favour of passive obedience, he resolved to put 
that ohndtencc to the test. The president of Atagdalcn 
College died in Harch, 1687; and James commanded 
the Fcdlows to elect a concealed papist, named Farmer, 
to that important position. The Fellows sent a 
petition to tho king, to permit them to exorcise their 
own authority in the matter; and as they received no 
answer, they elected Hr. Hough. Thu king then sent 
an inferior ecclesiastical commission to Oxford, which 
declared tho election to be void; and (Farmer proving 
to be both ignorant and dissolute) issued a mandate to 
the college to elect Parker, the Bishop of Oxford, who 
was also suspected of popery. The college reasoned 
against this arbitrary dictation, and declared that 
Hr. Hough could not bo deprived of his offieo, or any 
one elected to it during his life. Unable to bend the 
college to his will, James then attempted to ruin it, 
and he sent commissioners to alter its statutes, and 
make new ones. Dr. Hough was expelled, and Bishop 
Parker pdt in his place by force; and os the Fellows 
refused to sign an acknowledgment of their disobe¬ 
dience and repentaned, they were driven from the 
college, and declared incapable of holding any prefer- 
mentrin the church. 


James now proceeded with boldness is his work of 
restoring popery. Still hoping for success, he issued, 
under the pretence of toleration, on the 4th of April, a 
** Declaration for Liberty of Conscience,” by which all 
penal laws against both Protestant dissenters and 
Catholics wore to be suspended. Though this was an 
illegal cxerciso of power, it would have been a generous 
one if it had been fairly meant. But we are told it was 
intended merely as a snare ; and the dissenters believed 
that, under pretence of granting a favour to them, tho 
king wished only to suspend all laws which kept down 
the Roman CatholicH. They felt convinced that, whoa 
tho latter were once placed on a lovcl with other 
religionists, they would soon ho raised above them, 
and this pretended liberality be changed into a furious 
persecution. 

James’s court was filled with Jesuits and popish 
priests; a legate from tho pope constantly resided 
there; four popish bishops were publicly consecrated 
in the Chapel Royal, sent to their dioecscs with tho 
titles of vicaw-apostolical, and their pastoral letters 
W(‘rc printed and dispersed through the kingdom. 
Sucli was the eonfidenco of tho papiHs, that their 
priests actually laid claim to some public buildings, 
which they intended to convert into monasteries and 
cliapels. Excitement and agitation ruled throughout 
the country. 

This was the state of things at the beginning of the 
memorable year lfi88. On tho 27th of April in that 
year, James not only published a second Declaration of 
Indulgence to all dissenters, but ho commanded that 
it should bo read by tbo clergy in all the churches 
after divine service. This command the Protestant 
clergy regarded only as a tyrannous insult; and they 
knew that if they obeyed, they should expose them¬ 
selves to tho contempt and hatred of the people. The 
bishops were in a peculiar and unpleasant position: 
they had preached the divine right of kings, and the 
imperative duty of subjects to obey; but they found 
that implicit obedience to this doctrine would be pro¬ 
ductive of the greatest evils, both to the religious and 
secular rights and interests of tbo people. With few 
exceptions, hotli bishops and clergy, therefore, resolvod 
that they would not read the Declaration of Indulgence. 

tiix bishops met tho primate (Bancroft) at hit palace 
at Lambeth, and, having drawn up a petition to the 
king against tho Declaration, they all went together 
and presented it to him in person at Whitehall, on the 
18th of May. The tyrant road the paper with anger 
and disdain, and then'muttered, ‘*Tbis is a great sur¬ 
prise to me. Here are strange words. 1 did not expect 
this from you. This » a standard of rebellion.” He 
then dismissed them with anger, resolved to devise 
some mode of puniriiing them. The petition wm 
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printed and distributed^ and, in a few days, seven other 
bishops publicly declared their concurrence with it; 
and, on the 20th of May, the first Sunday appointed 
for reading the Declaration, only four deigymen in 
London obeyed the king's orders for doing so; but 
those timid and unworthy ministers were groaned at by 
tbeir congregations* The nation was so oxcitod, that 
tho friends of James were alarmed; oven the bold 
Judge Jeffreys trembled, and urged his master to 
moderation ; but tho royal bigot thought himself safe, 
and he persevered, lie summoned the primate (San- 
croft) and the six petitioning bibhops to appear before 
tho privy council on a charge of high misdemeanour. 
They went to Whitehall on tho 8th of June, and were, 
tho same day, committed as prisoners to the Tower, 
The crown lawyers, at tho same time, received direc¬ 
tions to prosecute tho bishops for a seditious libel—as 
the king called the petition. 

This open blow at the liberiy and religion of the 
people roused the whole nation, Tho bishops were 
taken from Whitehall to tho Tower by water; and 
when they entered tho barge which was to convey them, 
tho shoio of tho river bOGmed ono living msbs of sym¬ 
pathising'spectators, The people fell upon their knees, 
and implored the protection of the Almighty for the 
bufferers in the cauBO of a nation’s religion and freedom, 
Tho soldiers flung themselves on their knees beforer the 
prelates, and implored tho benediction of thoso whom 
they were appointed to guard. Some persona even ran 
into tho water to obtain the hlcbhings which tho bishops 
were conferring on all around them; tho dissenters sent 
adexmtation to console them; and tweniy-eight peers 
. expressed their readiness to bo bail for them, if they 
should require it, 

* The bigoted king took no' warning from this uni¬ 
versal expression of feeling from all ranks of tho nation ; 
and, on the 29th of June, the seven bishops were placed 
on their trial in the Court of King’s Bendn They 
were attended to the court by tho peers who had otfored 
to becomo their bail, and by immense crowds of the 
gentry and people—^all wishing them) bucecs^, and 
praying God to bless and protect them. The cause 


by that crowded court with shouts of joy and laughter* 
After a trial which lasted for ho^prs, and a long de* 
liberation of the jury, a verdict of not guilty was re¬ 
turned. This verdict would have been giveu at once, 
hut that some of the jury were creatures of tho king. 
When tho result was known, a loud shout of joy rever¬ 
berated through* Westminster Hall, The people outside 
knew the meaning of that shout, and they raised an¬ 
other, which passed on from group to group throughout 
London, So tremendous^ was that wild explosion of 
joyful uoIhc, that it was heard at Ilounalow lleatb^ 
where tho tyraut was that morning 'engaged in review¬ 
ing tho troops bo kept in readiness to crush any out¬ 
break against his shameful proceedings. It was echoed 
back by tho troo^is, who sympathised with their fellow- 
countrymen whom they were engagod to enslave. James 
was startled, and asked Lord«Fevcrsbam the moaning 
of that noise. The general replied —** It ifras nothing 
but the soldiers shouting for the acquittal of tho 
bisliops,’'—“Do you call that nothing?" said the king; 
“ but 60 much tUo worse for them." 

That night liondon blazed with bonfires; the church 
hells rang joyful jioals ; an effigy of the popo was burnt 
before the windows of tho king’s palace; and the people 
not only drank health to tho bishops, but also confusion 
to the papists. Tho royal madman took no warning 
from these signs of coming revolution, but obstinately 
pursued his course of tyranny. He deprived of their 
uilicLS two of the judges who had presided at the trial 
of tlio bishops; ho issued orders for the prosecution of 
all those clergymen who had nut road the Declaration 
of Indulgence—that is, of the whole' church of Eng¬ 
land, wit!) tho exception of about 200—and ho endea¬ 
voured to force a Ilumisk priest on Magdalen College 
at Oxford, in place of bis creature, Dr. Parker, who bad 
lately died. 

■Tames had been very anxious for tho birth of a son, 
to whom 1)0 might leave the completion of tho work of 
forcing popery upon England. Before tho trial of the 
bisliops took place—on tho llth of June—a prince was 
burn, to tho great joy of the papists, who called him 
tho “ Son qf Prayer,” in consequence of tho many 


was hoard with tho most profound attention; for there 
Sad not been any suoh great public excitement since 
the,revelation of the popish plot. James thought that 
the judges and jury dared not find the bishops innocent, 
when they knew it to bo his intention that they should 
be prononneed guilty. He was mistaken. Tho judges, 
encouraged by the public sympathy with tho accused, 
lent favoutahly towards the bishops; the attomey- 
genoral dared not accuse them harshly, for fear of the 


earnest solicitations they had addressed to heaven on 
that account, liut tbis event was regarded with sorrow 
by the great mass of the nation; aud it was commonly 
said that the ipiecn had not become a mother, but that 
the infant was the child of a stranger, imposed upon 
the nation for tho sake of bSiog brought up in the 
Catholic principles. But there is no doubt that the 
infant-^aftorwards so notorious in bistoryas the Pro- 
tendor—was the child of James and Mary of Modena, 


people; witnesses, for the same reason, could scarcely his queen. 

be brought to open tbeir lips against them; and every James’s oldest daughter, Maiy, bed been, on the 4th 
check the counsel of the king^Bustalned was received of November, 1677, married to William, the Protestant 
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Prince of Orange—the famous stadtholder of IColland, 
wlioso militaiy genius bad saved bis country from tUe 
dostruotion it was tbreatened with by tbs ambitious 
Louis XIV., King of France. Before tho birth of the 
Prince of Wales, William bad been looked up to as 
James's successor on the English throne; and many a 
fervent wish was secretly uttered that Hie period of his 
aooession might be neat at hand. The birth of a prince, 
however, put these hopes to flight; and it was evident 
the nation must submit to have its liberty and religion 
orosbod by the tyranny of James, or at once adopt a 
very bold and startling measure. Tlio Protestant nobles 
and dergy took tbe latter courso; and an invitation 
was secretly sent to the Prince of Orango to cumo to 
England with an army, to question tbe legitimacy of 
tbe infant Prince of Wales, and redress ibo grievances 
of tbe nation. 

An extensive conspiracy was soon entered into by the 
most distinguished men in England to depose their 
popish tyrant, and place William of Orango upon the 
throno in his stead. Jlcn of the highest triist wore 
engaged in it; even James’s own ministers, and those 
be thought bis most faithful friends, entered the league 
against him, and conveyed all the seerets of tho state to 
bit rival. William accepted tho offer, and prepared an 
army for tbe invasion of England, and tho deliverance 
of iU people from slavery and popery. But, with a 
necessary caution, he concealed tbe object for which he 
intended it, and tbe king never suspected the design of 
his son-in-law. Though it was natural for him to have 
expected a signal retribution from his outraged people, 
he pnrsuod bis despotic carocr to the last with an absencu 
of suspicion perfectly stupid. 

At length, during tho month of September, he re¬ 
ceived information, by a letter from the French king, 
of the intended invasion. Tho tyrant turned of an 
ashy paleness, and stood as if paralysed. Tbe letter 
dropped from his hand, and ho burst into tcarit. Know¬ 
ing the cause that the whole of bis people had to bate 
him, he feared tho worst at once. Ho was distracted 
and irresolute; he flrat refused the offered assistance of 
the ambitious French king, and then begged him to 
keep a fleet and army ready for him at Brest. Then, 
when too late, bo attempted to win back the affection of 
the people. He replaced the Protestant deputy-lieu- 
tpnauts of counties, and magistrates; ho restored tbe 
charters of London, and of other corporations; ho 
abolished his Court of tScofosiastical Commission; ho 
^ vestored the suspended Bishop of London to fais episcopal 
duties; ho ‘promised to call a parliament; and even 
flattered and caressed the veiy bishops whom he had ao 
lately prosecuted. But e^ery one knew that these eo&> 
cossiona were tho result of fear; and this humiliatiop 
4id him no good. 


At this very time James contrived to give ficoab di^gast 
to the zealous Protestantism of tho nation. The infimt 
prince, James Francis Edward, was baptised, on the 16th 
of October, according to the rites of the ohutch of Bome^ 
and the pope became its godfather. The irritated people 
expressed their disgust by everywhere declaring that 
tho prince was not of ro^al blood, but the ohild of some 
unknown person, imposed upon the nation for tbe pur^ 
pose of providing a popish successor to the crown. So 
general was this rumour, that tbe king found it neces¬ 
sary to call an extraordinary council to examine into 
the particulars of the birth of the child, and to prove its 
legitimacy. 

William of Orango was now ready, and, on the I6th 
of October, ho embarked with an army of about 15,000 
men on board a fleet of 500 vessels. They were, how¬ 
ever, much injured by a tempest, and compelled to put 
back at Helvuot'iluys to refit. In tbe meantime, a 
declaration from William to tbe English nation was 
generally circulated. It cuntaiued a list of the chief 
grievances of tho kingdom:—the pretended power of 
the king to dispense with or suspend the laws; tbe 
Court of Ecclesiastical Commission; the fllling of all 
uflices with Catholics, and tho rairiug of a JSsuit to he 
privy cuuncillor; the open encouragement given to 
popery; the displacing of judges if they refused to give 
sentence according to orders received from court; the 
annulling of the cliarters of all tbe corporations; the 
treating of petitions as criminal and seditions; theoom- 
uiitting tlie whole authority of Ireland into the hands of 
papists; the assuming an absolute power over the 
religioa and laws of Buotland; and, lastly, to inquire 
into the supposed imposition of a etrange infant upon 
the nation as Prince of Wales. All these evils the 
declaration declared Prince William was coming over to 
redress; and his object in bringing an army was to pro¬ 
tect him from tbe king’s evil counsellors, and to provide 
fur the safety and liberty of tbe nation. 

William was soon again ready for eea. This time he 
had a prosperous voyi^o; and, on the 5th of Kovember 
—the anniversary of tbe Gunpowder Plot—he landed 
without opposition at Torl)ay. The E«gli«h fleet had 
suffered from a recent storm, and was unable to inter¬ 
cept his approach; but it is doubtful whether tile 
English captains and sailors would have dene so if they 
could; for the hearts of most of them were with the 
brave prince who came to redeem their oonntiy from 
the grasp of a tyrant. William’s banner bote tiie in¬ 
scription—** I will maintain the Protestant religion and 
tbe liberties of England.” He was received at Torbay 
by immense crowds of people who greeted him with 
enthusiastio joy as tbe deliverer of the nation. 

Prince William first led his army to Exeter, where he 
arrived on fith of .November, and was hut coldly 
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noeiT^, for tbk people were terrified by the recent 
atrooitiee of Judge Jeffreys. WilUam was disappointed, 
and, for the present, gave up his intention of marching 
into the eentre of England. Sat the nobles and mili¬ 
tary oifieefB soon began to join him; and those who yet 
feared openly to go over to him offered do opposition. 
Every day the cause of the pvnee grew stronger, and 
that of James weaker. The whole nation was in a state 
of excitement, and London in wild disorder. As for the 
Jesiiita and monks, whose evil counsel had helped to 
bring the tyrant into this dilemma, most of them de¬ 
serted him, and provided for their* own safety by 
flight. 

James was bewildered. He set out to join his arm}', 
but changed bis mind, and returned; again set out, 
and again came back, fearing that his own soldiers would 
betray him. Perhaps ho was right; for his favourite 
officer. Lord Churchill, together with I lie Duke of 
Grafton (a natural son of the late king), left him on 
the 11th of November, and joined Prince William. It 
was soon seen that the whole army was disaffected, and 
preferred the good of their oonnliy to the service of 
their king. 

Lord Churchill had been raised by James from the 
rank of a page, and bo owed his whole fortune to the 
favour of the king. But Churchill not only abandoned 
bis master, but persuaded Prince George of Denmark 
—who, on tbo 28th of July, 1683, 'bad married the 
king’s second daughter, the Princess Anne—to do tlie 
same. The princess herself was induced by Lady 
Churchill to foOow her husband. On hearing it, the 
tyrant burst into an agony of grief, and cried out, “ God 
help me 1 hfy very children have forsaken me.” By 
this time, Plymouth, Bath, Bristol, York, and Hull, 
had declared for the Prince of Orange, and the prin¬ 
cipal nobles and gentry of England were crowding 
around bis standard. James, who saw his fabric of 
arbitrary power melting like a palace of ice beneath the 
beams of a summer sun, issued proclamations, contain¬ 
ing all sorts of promises to the people. Ho also called 
a oouneil of all the peers and prelates left in London, 
which was held on the 27th of November, and issued 
yrrits for a new parliament to assemble on the 13tU of 
January, 1689. The king also sent commissioners to 
treat with the Prince of Orange. It was useless: this 
forced repentance came too late. James began to 
tremble for his personal safety, and resolved on flight. 

' He first sent the queen, jn disguise, on the 10th of 
Deoemher, with 4he infont prince to Gmvesend, 
whenee they orossed over to Calais, where they arrived 
safely on the lltb. They were kifidly received kji: 
Lottis XIV. The mme day, James, attended only by 
Sir Edward Halea, aressed the Thames to Lambatb, 
taking with him the great seat, which he threw into 


the river. Horses having been provided by Mib of the 
eqnerriet, they rode hastily to Fevetriiam, and th«9 
embarked, in disguise, for France. As aeon aa tha 
king's flight was known, the people burst into a frantio 
expression of joy. Popish chapels were broken open, 
and then set on fire; the honses of some of the ambas¬ 
sadors were attacked $ and a searoh was made for James’s 
oonfesBor, Father Fetre, who bad fortunately escaped. 
The general confusion was increased by the disbanding 
of the king's army, which was neither paid nor dis¬ 
armed. A report soon after was spread that the Irish 
disbanded soldiers had commenced a massacre of the 
Protestants. The people were both terrified and.furions; 
the church hells rang out alarms; guns were fifed, and 
beacons biased. Happily, this rumour turned out to 
bo utterly unfounded; and it speaks well for the cha¬ 
racter of the people, that, during this state efjexoite- 
ment, the Catholics were not severely ill-treated or 
munlercd. This alarm occurred in the night of the 
12 th of D^ember, which was known long after, in 
London, as “The Irish Night.” It was during this 
time that the notorious Lord Chancellor Jeffreys was 
discovered in a public-house at Wappihg in the di^aiso 
of a sailor. Had the mOb followed his own dark ex¬ 
ample, they would have hanged him instantly—a fate 
ho richly deserved. But although they beat him severely, 
they spared his life, and then carried him before the 
Lord Mayor, who sent him to the Tower, where he died 
on the 18 th of April, 1689, in consequence of the treat¬ 
ment hr had received. 

James iiad not yet made good his escape.^ The little 
vessel in which he was embarked was driven by a gale 
of wind into the Isle of tSheppey, where the disguised 
king was seized ns a fugitive Jesuit, and carried hack a 
prisoner to Foversham. Tbo rabble of smugglers and 
fishermen, into whose hands be had fallen, treated him 
in the most abusive manner. It was in vain that he 
declared he was their king—that the Prince of Orange, 
was seeking his life; and screamed for a boat in an 
agony of fear. Being re'cued from the bands of bis 
rough captors by Lord Winehclsen, that nobleman 
lodged him in a private house of the town, where he 
burst into tears on discovering he had lost a bit of 
wood said to have been part of tbo true cross, and to 
have belonged to Edward the Confessor. 

As James’s flight rendered tbo throne vacant, the 
bishops and peers who were in London assembled, chose 
the Marquis of Halifax as their Speaker, and, having 
sent directions to the Lord Mayor of Iiondon to pre¬ 
serve the peace of the city, they invited t\io Prince of 
Orange to enter London, and sent word to James that 
he might either retire to the eontinent, or renirn to 
the metropolis, as he pleased. To their great surprise 
he chose the latter course^ and invited his sen-&-law to 
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inccl Lim at Wliitrliall to i>cttlo the disorders of tbo 
nalioD. William duclined tlio intorviow^ and was an¬ 
noyed at learning that tho fickle pcoplo bad received 
James, on bis return to London, with exprobions of 
respect and sympathy. William regretted that James’s 
I flight had been prevented, and steps were taken to 
fiightcn him away again. For this pfbrpnso four bat¬ 
talions of l)utcb guards were placed around Whitehall; 
but still the bumbled tyrant beiitated, lieiug lotli to 
abandon even the shadow of tb.it royalty he bad so 
wickedly abused. The prince tlion, on the 17tb of 
December, sent him a message by t he Faria of Halifax, 
Shrewsbury, and Dclamerc, that he must leave the 
palace,¥ind go to Ham House, near Hicbmond. James 
Miw that Ills resistance was useless, and only said that 
he should prefer going to Rochester. Tlie dcbiro was 
granted, and bo departed, attended by a few ultra¬ 
royalist nobles. He lingered a few days at Rochester; 
hut his fears were excited by tho Dutch troops, by whom 
he was followed and watched. It seems he still hoped 
that bo should bo recalled; but seeing tliat neither tlio 
nobles, prflaics, or people took any notice of him, and 
dreading that he*might be deprived of bis liberty or bis 
life, he resolved to retire to France. During tho night 
of the 23rd of December, be rose from his bed, dressed 
himself, and put off in a boat, with a few attendants. 
Tho next morning .he readied a fishing-smack, which 
bad l)f-en hired for the purpose, and made tho best of 
bis way to France. He landed safely at Ambletcusc, in 
Picardy, and hurried to St. Germaine, wlicre he was 
received by the French king with hospitality and respect. 

Thus was England freed from the rule of the male 
brunches of the Stuait family; who would, if they had 
been allowed free sropi', have converted her govern¬ 
ment into an iron despotism, her religion into a papal 
superstition, and bet people into slaves. Let us honour 
and cheribh that liberal and manly spirit by which such 
calamities were prevented. 

James was stem, merciless, and cruel where lie be¬ 
lieved himself right. But he always professed to be 
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the friend of toletation and religious 
is no doubt that this was merely a profession,*! 
he aimed at relieving Soman Catholics from tfa^i 
abilities, without iaterfering with the liberties 
othorn. All his acts show ono intent-^tbat of ins)i 
tho Itomaa Catholic faith onoe more the religion of the 
bt ale. Papists will not ^low any toleration or liberfy in 
religion: they say positively that they are right, 
all tho rest of the world is wrong; and they deem^t 
a part of their creed to persecute, put down, 
pohbible, utterly extirpate, all forins of religion etoept 
their own. Thd obstinate, unbending James was jjpst 
tho man to have carried out such principles; and had 
the nation submitlcd to Lim, we must, however re¬ 
luctantly, come* to tlie conclusion that ho woviXd have 
carried them out with a remorseless vindietiveness. 
Indeed, it is highly probable that the terrible soenes 
which wore witnessed in England during tho. telgn of 
the Catholic bigot, Mary, might have been repeated,' 
with no diminution of horrors, during tho time of the 
ctiually bigoted Catholic James. He who caused a 
righteous woman to bo burnt at the stako for an act of 
Cliristian charity, would have had no hesitation ip con¬ 
demning Protestants to an agonising death by firo be¬ 
cause they would not desert their principles, and yield 
tbcm'-clves up, body and soul, to tbc tyranny of Rome. 

It must be allowed that James was sincere in his re¬ 
ligious views; bnt though sincerity may be an apology 
for error, it is nono for cruelty: and his religion did 
not preserve him from private vices. He openly 
violated tlio marriage tie, and set ar public examide 
of immorality. Ho was haughty, domineeriag, and 
remorseless; and, under a great pretence of open- 
ncssi, retained that vice of bis family—equivocation. 
Vicious in all things, this bad man, and worse monarch, 
only wanted intellect to have made him as terrible as 
he at last hceamo contemptible. That he did not 
possess; and the blind bigot sacrificed bis throne in a 
madly impatient attempt to make it the most despotic 
one iu Europe. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

TBB nstan of villiku.of okutoz aitd kaby stuatit.— a.d. 16&9—1691. 


M iter the night of Jamos, England was, for 
nearly two months, without a king. Tbo 
.peon and l^ishops, to the number of ninety, 
n't once drew up an address to the Prince of 
Omnge, requesting him to summon a con-' 
voniitm hy circular letters, and, till it met, to take lipon 
him^tf the duties of govomment, William did not 
hesitate to comply with the latter part of their request, 
as it was necessary for the piescrvation of the public 
peaMl hut he doubted the propriety of summoning a 
. convention, his authority being so imperfect for that 
purpose. It was then suggested—wo arc not told by 
whom—that all the members of any House of (’ommons 
that had m'6t during the reigu of Charles II., together 
with the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the com¬ 
mon council of tho city of London, should meet, and 
determine wh%t course it was proper, under the circum¬ 
stances, to pursue. This was done; and the assembly 
thus constituted adopted the views of tha peers and 
hishops, and requested William to summon a conven¬ 
tion : thus urged, h6 at once complied. This body met 
on tho 22Dd of January, 1689, and tho members voted 
•—“That King James H., having endeavoured to sub¬ 
vert the constitution by breaking the original contract 
between king and people, aud^ by the advice of Jesuits, 
and other wicked persons, having violated the funda¬ 
mental laws, and withdrawn himself out of tho kingdom, 
Itas ABDICATED the government, and that tho ‘throne is 
thereby become vacant.” They also d(.elnred that it 
was not consistent witli thb safety of this Protestant 
nation that it should he governed by a popish prince. 
After a great deal of discussion, tho Lords agreed with 
these votes, only they wished to say that James had 
deserted his throne, instead of that ho had abdicated it. 
In the end, both the Lords and the momhem of the con¬ 
vention declared that the Prince of Orange and lilury 
Stuart, his wife, should he proclaimed lawful King and 
Queen of England. It was also declared, that if Afary 
left no children, tho crown should descend to James's 
other daughter, the Princess Anne,—The two Houses 
also adopWl, on the 12th of February (the day tbo 
Princess Maty landed at Greenwich), a Declamiton of 
JUffhtSf setting forth James’s offences j claiming civil 
and religious freedom for the people j and circumscrib¬ 
ing the ezerdse of the royal prerogative.—On Ash 
Wednesday (February IS)^ a court was held at White¬ 
hall, where the Declaration wasuuhmitted to the prioco 


and princess, who accepted it; and they were tliai day 
proclaimed, in London, King and Queen of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland. 

T'ho Scottish convention, which met at Edinburgh 
on the 22nd of March, followed tho example of the 
English one, by declaring that James had forfeited his 
crown, and making an offer of it to William and bis 
wife, Mary. Ireland, where tbo greater part of tbo 
people were Gutholics, adhered to tho late Kiog James. 
William and Mary were therefore crowned King and 
Queen of England on the llth of April, 1689; the* 
convention having boon previously declared a legal 
parliament. A new oath of allegiance to tho sovereign 
was then framed! but a few of tbo nobles, together 
with tho Archbishop of Canterbury, seven other 
bishops, and about 400 of the clergy, refused to take it. 
In consequence of thh, they wore called Nonjnrors; 
that is, persons who refused to swear allegiance to 
William, because they thought James had been 
unjustly deposed. This conduct on tho part of the 
clergy seems strange; for they, of all men, bad cause 
to bless tho rcvoluUon, and tho Protestant princo it 
had placed upon tbo throne; as that revolution and 
that princo Iiad ^aved tho Protestant religion from* 
being crushed hencatli tho iron heel of Rome. But 
many of tlie bishops and clergy of that day could not 
shako off their belief in tho old doctrines of divine 
right and pab«>ivc obedience; and they must be re¬ 
spected for their honesty, however mistaken wo may 
deem thorn. 

Tho House of Commons had learnt, by experience, 
that tho way to spoil a king, and tempt him to beoome 
a tyrant, was to render him independent of a parlia¬ 
ment by settling an income upon him for life. There¬ 
fore they determined, in future, to grant supplies of 
money only for short terms, and to state, at tbo time 
they voted it, what it was to be used for. This prin¬ 
ciple has been adhered to ever since, and has at last 
made the Commons the real governors of this oountry. 
An English monarch, in these days, could not do any¬ 
thing in decided opposition to the House of Commons 
without being in danger of losing his crown—a danger 
he would, without doubt, incur, unless iie was wise 
enough to see bis error, and submit to .t)ie will of his 
people. Thus, although the form of government in 
this oountry is monaxehieal, ^eie is a great deal of 
republicanism in tho apirU of it. Suppliss were voted 
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for the government, and for tho protection of the 
nation; and ;6600,000 was also voted, to ho given to 
the Dutch, as a remuneration for their services in 
effecting tho revolution. But the Commons were 
jtalous of the kingly power, and not so liberal as 
William wished them to he; and ho complained of their 
want of confidence in him. 

The new king had been educated as a Calvinist in' 
religion; hot he was a liboraUminded man, and hated 
all peraecntion for opinion’s sake. For the benefit of 
the dissenterg, he proposed that the Test Act should he 
abolished; that is, the act which declared that no 
person .should bo cmjiloyed in any ofllco of tho state 
without taking tho sacrament according to the cliurch 
of England. But the bishops wero alarmed: tiiey 
thought tho Tost Act a defence of the clmrcli against 
both papists and dissenters; and they contrived to get 
the bill which was introduced tb repeal it laid aside. 
At tho same time, tho bishops tried to got tbo law 
repealed by which they and the clergy wore to take an 
oath of allegiance to llu* now governmont. They wore 
not successful in this attempt; but wore enjoined to 
take tho oath lieforo a certain date, under a penalty of 
being suspended from their oAices fur six months, and 
of being deprived of their benefices altogether if they 
would not take it .at the cud of that time. At the 
suggestion of the king, what w.is called a Bill of Com¬ 
prehension was hrouglit fornard, by which tlie church 
of England, the dissenters, and tho kirk of Scotland 
might all bo united into one church—a church which 
’should only rc(|nire all its members to lie Christians 
and I’rotKstants, and not to he too rigi<l about forms. 
This scheme scarcely ple.asod anybody, and, after 
violent disputes, was rejected. A bill to relievo 
Protestant dissenters from certain penalties—now 
known as the Toleration Act—wa*., however, intro¬ 
duced, passed by both Houses, aud became law on the 
24th of May.—William had a deal of ti'onble with his 
parliament on other subjects besides that of religion i 
he knew that many of the Tories wero plotting both 
against his life and government; and ho became 
jealous of tho Whigs, who wished to obtain all oMcos 
and authoiity in the state for themselves, end to limit 
the powter of the sovereign more than he thought 
consistent with tho dignity of his position; in fact, 
like Chulei and James, William was very desirous of 
having his own way; nu0, as was the case with them, 
the Commons frequently refused to permit him. 

* The fugitive King James and his queen had been 
treated very generously by Louis of Prance, who gave 
them the palace of Bt. Germaine to reside in, and eup- 
pdrted it for them in a style of eplendour, Beiidm 
that, Louis (frmu a motive of self-mterest) promised to 
do bis i^st to restore James to the throne from which 


he had been driven on account of hfis vices. As Tyr> 
eonncl, the governor of Ireland (though he pretended 
to be faithful to William), was in reality secretly 
working as a traitor, ond os a great part of the Irish 
were papists, it was resolved that James should land in 
that country with a French army, to assist him in 
reeovpriog'his regal authority. 

'lyrconnel, who was a very dangerous man, treaoher* 
ously disarmed all the Irish Protestants, and collected a 
popish army of from 40,000 to 50,000 men. James then 
set sail with a little licet of fifteen vessels; and, ou the 
12 th of March, he landed at Kinsale, in Ireland, and 
was received with onthusiastic rejoicing by the Irish 
people, who soon had good cause to wish he had never 
net liii foot upon their shores. For the present, how¬ 
ever, all was joy; and the people were delighted that 
they had got hack their popish king. All Ireland, 
except tliG province of Ulster, submitted to his autho¬ 
rity; and Londonderry and Euniskillen alono were 
strung enough to defy it. The English fleet ought to 
bare stopped .Tames upon the sea; but it missed him, 
and afterwards met tbo French fleet on the ist of May, 
.iiid was boalcu by it. It is said, that when a French 
nobleman boasted to James bow the jailors of bis 
nation had beaten the English, his national feelings 
overcame him, and ho observed sadly, ** It is tho first 
time I” 

When James entered Dublin, be was met by a pro¬ 
cession of popish bishops and priests bearing the host, 
to which ho publicly offered adoration. He then dis¬ 
missed all ^^'llO were not Catholics from the council 
board, and issued five proclamations. Most of the 
Protestants Iiad fled from Ireland when he landed 
there; and his first proclamation commanded them to 
return, du pain of being considered outlaws, and of 
losing all their property: it also required every one to 
take up arms to expel tho 'Prince of Orange from the 
throne. The second proclamation expressed James’s 
gratitude to his Catholic subjects, and desired all of 
tliem who wero not in military servico to lay up ^eir 
arms till they wero wanted. The third desired the 
people to supply his soldiers with provisions, which were 
to he paid for honestly. The fourth declared that 
twenty shillings sliould pass for a guinea: and the filth 
summoned a* parliament to meet at Dublin on the 7th 
of May. 

When this popish'parliament met, it gave the estadee 
ff Protestants to parties of armed Catholics, whenever 
the latter laid claim ‘to them: it declared alt who 
assisted tho Prince of Orange to be traitors; voted 
£20,000 a month for James; and passed an act granting 
liberty of ennsoienoe to all; duistianst James*ii abfs, 
however, soon ^owed that he meant to make popery 
Dredominant All the* cbntblMS, oolloges^ and aobools 
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« 9 r« givea to th^pspistoi aad, u if la mookeiy of tbe 
law just passed gtaatiag liberty of consoieaoe, Protest¬ 
ants were forbiddeii to assemble under a penalty of 
death. 

That he might subdue the Protestants utterly, James 
laid siege to tbe city of Londonderry. His troops had 
invested the city in April; and hostilities commenced 
on the Slst of that month. Tbe siege was actively 
pressed, and as gallantly resisted, during the months of 
May and June. The inhabitants indeed defended them¬ 
selves so bravely, that Enniskillen, and, by degrees, 
nearly the whole province of Ulster^ rose up agniiint the 
besieging army. James took the command of tlio siego 
in June; and assaults were made, day after day, for 
eleven days without eiTcet. lie then went back to 
Dublin, and left tho operations to be conducted ])y a 
French general, named Itosen. This man, on tho notli 
of June, ibbued a proclamation, to the (.(ft'ct that, if tho 
city were not surrendered on the Ist of July, all the in¬ 
habitants of the surrounding country bhould be col¬ 
lected and driven under tho wall^, thcro to starve, or 
be a burthen to the city; and that when the city was 
taken, no quarter should be given to age or sex. As 
soon 08 James beard of this proclamation, he ordered it 
to bo withdrawn; but Rosen suffered great cruelties to 
be practised. After considerable delay, the place was 
rescued by the troops King William bad sent ovc r to its 
relief; and, on tbe 30th of July, Rosen waa obliged to 
ahkndon the siege. On the same day tho hiavo Pro¬ 
testants of Ennibkillen defeated their popish assailants 
with great slaughter. 

During this time, an insurrection bad been got up 
in favour of James in Scotland. It was led by Lord 
Dundee (bettor known as the fierce Graham of Ckver- 
bouse). The spirit and genius of this stem man might 
have largely helped to retrieve tho fortunes of a 
monarch not so odious as James. Dundee and his wild 
Highlanders, on the 2Gth of May, defeated one of 
William’s generals at a place called Killiecrankie; but 
he himself perished in tho moment of victory, and his 
followers mournfully dispersed, and retired to their 
homes. The Highlanders said that Dundee had a 
charmed life, and was impenetrable to either leaden or 
iron bullet, but that one of the English boldicrs, who 
knew this, tore off a silver button from bis dressy and, 
loading his gun with it, gave the ScotUsh leader his 
death-wound. On the 13th of June, the Duke of 
Gordon, who held Edinburgh Castle for James^ sur¬ 
rendered it j and, in a short time^ the whole of Scotland 
submitted tranquilly to tbe rale of William. 

On the 19th of Ooteber, William reassemblsd the 
convention parliament^ wbioh passed tbe Bill of BlghU, 
embodying the provisions of the Declaration of Rights 
hefoM tv^nd to; exolnding firom the throne a papist. 


or any sovereign marrying a papist; and taking fiNpn 
the king his dispenuag power. A hill was al>o pIMed 
reversing the attainders against Lord Russell, Algernon 
Sidney, Alderman Gomisfa, and Mrs. Lisle. These were 
'the most important acts of the session and of the eon* 
vention, which William dissolved on the 6th of 
February, 1690. • By that time be hod lost mneh of 
the popularity he possessed at first. His mannere were 
cold and reserved, and many persons fancied his chilly* 
dignity concealed an arbitrary disposition. Tbe Wbige 
wero desirous of keeping all the power and good thinge 
of the state to thcmbclvos, and allowing nothing to 
the king; many of them, also, were unprincipled, 
ciafty turn, who lield a bocrot correspondence with tbe 
exiled James; and WilUam became irritated against 
them. 

A new parliament met on the 201b of March, in 
which the Tory party was the strongest. It readily 
agreed to support tho king in a war with France, and 
to find bupplies for tho reduction of Ireland to his 
authority, and tho expulsion of James from that island. 
It albo settled the revenues of tbe crown upon William 
for his life. A general pardon, or act of graoe, was 
passed by this parliament, and cheerfully signed by the 
king, who wished to put an end to the quarrels, fears, 
and jealousies of the two great parties into which 
the country was divided. Thirty-one persons, however 
— known and irreclaimable traitors—were excepted 
from it. William then prorogued the parliament; 
and in the month of June, 1690, be went over with 
un army into Ireland, resolved at once, by a great 
effort, on ciushiug the rebellion against him* in that 
country. 

He landed at Carrickfergus on the 14th of Jane; and 
was very pleased with tho appearance of Ireland, deolar- 
ing it to be a country worth fighting for. The armies 
of tho rival kings, on tho 30th of June, faced each other 
on opposite sides of tho river Boyne. Tbe soldiers of 
James wore bits of white paper in their hats as cock¬ 
ades, and tlioso of William littlo green sptigs, to dis¬ 
tinguish them during tho action. On that day, as 
William was riding along the hank of the river to re¬ 
connoitre, two field-pieces were iiicd at him. The 
discharge from oiio killed a man and two horses close 
by him: the ball from the other struck upon the 
ground, and, rebounding, wounded WilUam on the 
right shoulder. The enemy thought he was killed, and^ 
spread a report to that effect; but he himself treated 
the matter with calm indifference. The next day (the 
1st of July, 1690—a lovely summer’s momiiig) the 
battle took place. William’s Dutch guards dashed into 
the river, and forced their way across in spite of a 
terrible fire of musketry. Tbe -action was bravely 
fought on both rides; William’s foroes were seveial 
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times repulsed; but, in tbe end, the;^ gained a decided 
victory, James kept himself out of danger, and his 
spiritless conduct was supposed to have contributed to 
his defeat. As soon os he saw that the day was going 
against him, ho left his army to its fsfo and fled to' 
^ Dublin. iStill in terror, ho proceeded to DuncannoDj 
and from thence embarked for hVanee. Ho lauded at 
Drest on tbe 9th of July, and again took up his rtsi- 
dence^at iit. Germaine, llis defeat was followed by.a 
general flight of the popists from Dublin ; :ind William, 
entering that city in triumph on the Otli of July, 
proceeded to the eallicdral chureli of Sf. Patrick 
retumojd thanks for liis victory, aud declared Hit 
Protestant religion restored. Put ho was not abl 
altogether to subdue the Jacobites (us ilio followers 
of James-were railed) in Ireland; and early in Soptem- 
l)er, after some niisuccohrul military mo^cmcats, he 
returned to England. ’During his* absence, a French 
fleet of eighty-two vessels had tho boldness to attempt 
to sail up the Thames, in the hope of sei/iug and carry¬ 
ing off Queen Mary. It was stopped by (ho Knglisb 
and Dutch fleets, and an engagement took place off 
Keachy Head. The French were superior in luimtiers, 
and took two Dutch and two English ships. The 
Dutch, whom Torringtun, the Euglish commander, put 
in tho van, wen' obliged to draw off, and Torrington 
did not oiler to support them, but withdrew hi 
ships into the Thames. Tho allies lost 9UU men 
and the French admiral was severely censured by liis 
government for not following up what was considered 
a victory. 

On William’s return from Ireland, he met tho parlia¬ 
ment, which granted L‘4,5U0,000 to subdiio Ireland, and 
carry on the war against Franco tSo largo a sum had 
never before been voted by au English purliameat; but 
it was necessary to make great efforts, as tho ambitious 
Ix>uiB was attempting to e.\tcnd bis dominion over tbo 
whole of Europe. The cool, rcsoluto 'NVilliatn was 
most uncontpicrable opponent ho over had; although a 
league of several continental nations was formed against 
him. Louis therefore supported James, becauso by so 
doing he hoped to crush William. 

Having for a time settled the affairs of England, 
William visited Holland, as he still remained stadtlioldcr 
of that country, although he had become King of 
England. On tho 16tb of January, 1691, he embarked 
at Gravesend despite the extreme severity of tho weather. 

He was attended by twelve men-of-war and seven yachts. 

> As the Dutch coast was frozen in, it was difficult to get 
ipto port with tho large vessels. William, therefore, 
Urben within about a league and a-half from Goree, 
embarked, with a few friends, in an open boat, and 
pushed off for the shore. Tlte danger of (his act 
d(he mllon besitete, when the king asked them if they 


were afraid to die in his company,, tod commanded 
them to push off. They soon lost their way in a thick 
fog, and, during tho whole of a bitter night, bad to row 
slowly and cautiously in darkness, amid masses of float* 
ing ice. They reached land tbe next morning, almost 
pcrislied with ^uld. 

Tho Dutcli celebrated tho arrival of their prince with 
boiifircH, illuminatious, and other tokens of enthusiastie 
j»jy. During his absence they and their allies had been 
defeated by llic French, and they were glad to seo 
William again amongst them; for they regarded him ns ' 
ILoir hero and deliverer. lie had met the continental 
princes who ha<l Icugucil themselves against Louis, and 
iufui'Cd fresh Lope and spirit into their proceedings. To 
I elate the event.s of tliat'grcai war would bo to give tho 
history, not of England, but of Europe. It continued 
during a great p{iit of Willuun's reign, and extended 
into that of (juceu Anuc: but to describe the constant 
battles, hiege«, and nianeeuvres of it, even in the briefest' 
way, does not fall within tho scope of this history. It 
was prosecuted by William with a view of achieving the 
constant object of his life—to check tho gigantic power 
and restless aggressiou of the mighty Louis XIV. of 
Frauee. To attain that object, in which England had 
hut a secondary interest, those wars wore commenced 
wliich laid tlio iouudalion of that debt now pressing so 
heavily upon Englishmen: aud that enmity excited 
between tho two nations, which has only, within 
tho last few years, evinced any symptoms of fading 
away. 

Having done his best, in his first rampaign, towards 
the accomplishment of this object, William returned 
to ICngland, where several conspiracies against bis 
government had been detected and put down in his 
absence. Then ho promoted tho famous Bishop Tillot* 
son to bo primate of England, and gave the sees of the 
uonjuring bisiiops, who still refused to take tho oaths .of 
allegiance to him, to wiser, perhaps, but not better men. 
Having made BTrangements for the vigorous prosecution 
of tho war in Ireland, bo again started for Holland, 
to assist tbo confederate princes in tbe war against 
France. 

Tho conduct of the war in Ireland had been entrusted 
to General Ginckel, who soon brought it to an honour¬ 
able end. Having crossed the river Shannon, iu the 
teeth of tho French and Irish troops, he captured the 
town of Atlilone on tbe 1st of July. - Driven from the 
own, the French and Irish retired to Aghrim, end 
encamped in an excellent position, protected by bills 
nd bogs. They were followed by General Ginckel with 
iis army, and a fierce encounter took place on the ISth 
>f July, which ended in tbe viotory of tbo English. 

Tho battle lasted only two hours; but, in that brief 
ime, 4,000 Irish and French were eeot to a sudden and 
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^blood’bedewed^g^vB. Nearly as many more perished 
in the puiauit^ but the English lost only about 1,400 
men. The fatal battle of Aghrim was followed, on the 


3rd of September, by the surrender of Limerick, which 
put an end to the war; and the cause of Jamea and. 
popery was lost m Ireland. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

OOKTIIfUATlOS OF Till: ItKItJN OF WILLTAVE OF OHVyOE AXO M\UV Miniir*—^A»T>, l6^^1 “1691* 


fl'fr WILLIAM i-etunutl to Londim dur¬ 
ing the autumn of 1691, and opMird tho 
parliament, wliicb voted money for carry¬ 
ing on the war with Fiance, and for in¬ 
creasing the army and navy. 

In the commeijcemt nt of the following year a shuck¬ 
ing event happened in Penthmd—an event which has 
ever bten coiibidcred a stain upon Williatirs character. 
It is known in history aa the ma^tacroof (ikncoe. The 
ScottLli people, and especially the ITighlauflers, were 
strongly attached to the cause of the Stuarts, and did 
their best to restore James hiti thrum*. A Rcotlish 
nobleman, the Jjord Breadalbane, proposed to William 
a plan for winning the nffeetions of tht*se men, and the 
English king consented to it. It was, tliat a general 
pardon ehould be given to the* Highlander;?, X12,()(K) 
difltiibutcd amongst them, and pensions bestowed upon 
their chiefs, on euiidifinn of their keeping 4,Or 0 of their 
clansmen ready to resist any invasion from Fiance, Tho 
Highland chiof;* were ready enough to take tho money; 
but they were a treacherous set of men, and wrote to 
the banished James for pennissiun to cluat Willi im 
by pretending to submit, and thus obtain tho reward 
of obedience while they held thomstdves ready for re- 
bclUon. Having made up their minds to tJiis ha^ ncs*i, 
they ^uld not agree about the division of tho money. 
Indeed, they were so clatnoroub, and made such extrava¬ 
gant demands, that Broadalbano w.is unable to como to 
aify terms with them, and tho sclieinc of conciliaiion 
was given up. 

But as it was nccessar/ to subdue the rebellious 
spirit of the High Wders, Breadalbane and some other 
Scots advised William to make a terrible example of 
the most almndoned and restless of them. He accord¬ 
ingly resolved to put in execution an old Jaw of the 
country, and issued what was called ‘‘letters of fire 
and swordJ* Tho clan pointed out to him as the most 
incorrigible and ruffianly was that of Macdonald of 
Ohmooe. Besides being rebels, these men were cattle- 
lifters, or thieves, and not unfrequently concealed their 
robberies by murder* 

King William had, in August, 1691, offered peace and 
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indemnity to all who had burn in ann^ agapist luin, 
provided they wnuUl Milmiit ami t:iko an oath of aliegi* 
ance bt*foie the Lt of December, The ub'jtinate Mac¬ 
donald of Glencoe, cherishing treason to the latest 
moment, did not present himself to take the oath until* 
the last day allotted for that purpose. Alarmed for the 
conFctjurnecs, he then hurried to Fort WitUam, and 
offeied to take the oath?. The commanding officer 
refund to adinmi*ster them, he was not a civil 
magistiaie. Macdonald was therefore obligjcd to travel 
to Iijverary, where ho airived three days behind the 
time. After botne hesitation tho shorUl conttcnted to 
reetdvo the oaths tho chief returned to his native 
valley, believing bimself and bis clan to he in safety. 

They wen^ hot ho: the king was not made awaro of 
Macilunald’s submi^Mon, and ho higned a warrant for 
the exteriijiiiutie>n of the clan. Tho niodo in which 
this H'vciitv was iiiHieted Iiaa caused i( te» be regarded, 
both lh(‘n and binee, wifh feelings of exceratioii. 
Captain Camphell, of (Jh^ulyon, was directeik to march 
into tho \alky with two regiments of soldiers under 
pietuico of levying muho taxeb iu arrtar. They arrived 
on tlie Jbt of 1-Ybruury, 1692; ami as they taiJ they 
Ctiiiie in peace, they were receivt^d with luj.^pitality, and 
lived fur IhirtLcn days on tenri'j of hollow, talbo friend¬ 
ship with thtir dt\oted \ietims. Thou, during the 
night of the 131h of Fubniury, they huddcnly turned 
un tho unhUbpecting Jlighluiiders, and biitelicrcd 
thirty-eight of tlum in cold blood. Old Macdonald 
himself was shot through the head, und felt a corpse 
into the aini'i of hi*> wife, who, overcome by tho horror 
of the faccne, survived only till the next day. It was 
intended to put to death all the males of the clan, who 
umountod to upwards of 200; but us tho mountain- 
passes were not effectually secured, us many as 160 
escaped. Captaiu Cumphell *then carried out his in- 
atructioua by bumiug all the bouses in the valley, and 
the wj'ctched women and children wore driven out into 
the bleak, wild country, whore many of them perished 
in the snow from cold, want/and distraction. A great 
outcry followed this cruel deodtho Jacobites repro- 
BfiDted Williwn as an inhuman monster. It Was long 
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Iicforc tbo feeling abated ; and it ie noi, even new, ex¬ 
tinguished. The king directed an inquiry to be nnndo 
into tli» aflTatr; but it was aftcrwardii abuiidencd ; and 
no one connected with tho tnassacro was piinislied. 

The sanio year that this infliction fi ll upon tho 
lliglitandcrs of Glencoe, William abolihlied thu episco¬ 
pal form of worship—a form bated by'tliG Scot-!, who 
thought it scarcely latter tliaii popery, Tlic allem])t 
to force it upon them bad led to Iho revolution which 
conducted Cbailf-s I. to the scaftbld ; aud had ever since 
been attended by persecutions, inauricctions, aud blood- 
sbed. Its abolition, huwever, could not dotacli them 
from the cause of the Stuarts, which they still con¬ 
tinued to support. 

In uilarcli, 1692, William went over to the continent, 
and joined the grand army of the confederacy. Ur 
engaged in several military onterprisrs without success; 
and it is rcmnrlcahlo that, though ho was, without 
doubt, both a brave and skilful soldier, he failed in 
more sieges aud lost more actions than any general of 
that day. While ho was abroad, an officer in the 
French bcrvice, named T)c Graudval, was arrested, iu 
the middle of July, for a design to assa'-sin.itn him. 
The villain coufi:^scd that lie had been hired to murder 
William, and that lio had afterwards seen James, who 
said to biro, “ If you ami the other ofliccrs do mo this 
service, you shall never want.” lie was v( ry deservedly 
shot for his iuteodud crime. Jamts declared, Iiowcver, 
in his Mimoit'Hy that he had no idea the service” 
alluded to, inchukd the a-sassinatinn of the king. 
Other traitors at homo were plotting the ruin gf 
William; «and among'.t them was tho Earl of Marl¬ 
borough—man wli'ee groat genius as a warrior lius 
alonu redeemed bi-> memory from some of tlic cennure 
attached to it for his desertion of James, aud lus sub¬ 
sequent had faith to William in tlic early pait of his 
reign. Marlborough was sent to thu Tower on a charge 
of treason, in designing to restore King James—a 
■ design ho was certainly guilty of; though, as bis accuser 
bore a bad character, the double-dealing carl was scon 
sot at liberty. 

While Marlborough was in tho Tower, a great sea- 
fight took place, on tho bfllh of May, bt-tweeu the 
English and Dutch fleets, under Admirals Itiisselt and 
lloukc, and tho French, under Do Tourvillc. Tho 
latter made tho attack, expecting tho allies would 
repeat the tactics of Beachy Head; and tliat Lis fleet, 
stronger than either tho English or Dutch singly, Jiut 
^ ftot oqtuil to tho two united, would beat them both in 
detail. There was no defection, however, but the )vrnd 
was unfavourable to the allies, and only half Russeira 
ships could be brought into action. They thoroughly 
beat tho French, capturing thirteen ships. Tho rest 
took shelter uod'‘r tho guns of the batteries at La 


Hogue, whore the greater part of tliem*were destroyed^ 
on the 23rd of May, by a flotilla of gun-boats, led into 
the harbour by Admiral Kookc. The French fleet was 
intended to convoy a French army, collocted to make a 
descent upon the English coast. Tho defeat put a 
stop to the expedition. The affair of the 2.1 'd was 
witnessed by James; who, at tho close, retiring in 
hopoh'Si! despondency, exclaimed, in a mournful tone— 
“ IIeav(.n tights against mo!”—Queen Mary commemo¬ 
rated the battle of La Hogue by ordering that the 
royal palace of Greenwich should thenceforth be an 
asylum for aged and disabled seamen, in honour of that 
cvent- 

William returned to England on the 18th of October, 
and was joyfully and cnthusiasticiilly received by his 
people. The parliament wa.s opened on tbo 4th of 
November. During the session the Whigs brought 
forward a bill for purifying tlio House of Commons of 
court influunce, by making all persons who held places 
under tho crown incapable of serving as members of it. 
Although the ilou-o was full of officers and placemen, 
this self-denying measure actually pa-sed; hut it was 
rejected by the Lords. Another bill—tho famous bill 
to provide for triennial parliaments—^w.a8 then intro¬ 
duced. Tt was very properly argued, that to have a 
new parliament every three years, was necessary to 
obtain a fair representation of the people, and to 
prevent a corrupt and' servile ono from mUmanaging 
tho country for a great period of time j as tho Pension 
Parliament, which sat for aeventeeu years, did during 
tho reign of Chark-. II. The generally liberal William 
acted iu an illilK-ral manner upon this occasion ; and, 
after tho bill had passed both Lords and Commons, 
refused his assent to it. Ho feared tho. people—who 
disliked William personally, and were olTended by his 
evident partiality fi>r the Dutch—might return such 
members as would place bis crowu in jeopardy by en¬ 
couraging Ihe Jacobites. 

At the end of the j'CS'.ion William again went abroad; 
indeed, during tlio whole of his reign, ho constantly 
travelled backward and forward between Holland and 
England, and devoted his energies to tho welfare of 
))oth countries. There was prohal)1y not a more indus¬ 
trious man in all England than the king who sat upon 
its throne; this quality helped greatly to make him, * 
in spito of all his errors and military reverses, one of 
the best monarebs that ever wore tho triple crown of 
thu British empire. In the campaign of 1G93, he lost, 
on the 19th of July, .tho famous battle of Landon. 
The slain was about equal on both rides; and William 
conducted his retreat with so much skill and oool 
bravery, that ho. rather gained than lost honour by it. 
During the summer, the French aI.so acbiovcd » 
triumph over WiUiana’b forges at sea. A Dutch and 
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English fleet o& twenty^thice vessols bad undertaken 
to .'protect a convoy of merclmnt ships, known as the 
Smyrna fleet, aud destined for tlio Moditermnoan and 
the Levant. The French fell upon them with a very 
superior force. Two vessels were destroyed and two 
captured, htil the rest escaped. 

William seturned to England, and took up his 
residence at Kensington at the close of October. The 
parliament assembled on the 7th of November; ami 
the king met it with a new ministiy. He bad tried to 
govern first with a Whig, and Ibctu with a Tory 
ministry; and “cabinet councils,” before unknown, 
l-.td become a recognised part of the administnifion, 
llo now nominated a cabinet of Whigs and Tories—one, 
in eflcct, neutralising the other.—^'riic Commons were 
not influenced by tho change of ministers. They still 
supported the king in his desiro.to carry on the Frencli 
war; voting.him more soldiers, more sailor<<, and greatly 
increased taxes. 

. Tho king prorogued tho parliament on tho 25tli of 
April, 1691, and returned to tho continent at tlie 
beginning of-May. Tho events of the continental 
campaign that year were only important so far that 
Louis made no advance; hut he held hia own. A naval 
expedition to Brest was defeated; its purport having 
been mado known to James by Ciodolpbiii and MarN 
borough.—^On the 9th of November, William relurocd 
to Kensington: and on tho 12th, parliament reassem¬ 
bled. Tho Triennial Parliaments Bill was one of tlio 
first measures passed; and not daring to veto it again, 
tho king gave the royal assent on the 22 iid of Uocem- 
hcr.—In this session the act was passed incorporating 
certain London merchants as “the governor and 
company of tho Bank of England,” tiny having lent 
the.government ill, 200 , 000 . 

William now received a blow from an inevorablo 
power, which seems to have afilieted diim more thuu till 
tho successes of his enemy, Louis. This was tlio loss 
of his queen, Alary, who died on tho 2Sth of December, 
1694. Her disorder was a malignant form of small¬ 
pox, which; added to much mentiil anxiety, proved 
fatal. As soon os she became uwaro of h(>r danger sho 
was perfectly resigned, and her last days were spent 


almost entirely in prayer: she expired in the thirty* 
third j^oar of her age. i^ho was tall, and elegant in bcr 
figure; her features \rero pleading, her manners mild, 
and her conduct dignified. She had a mind of more 
than ordinary capacity, and was a zealous Protestant in 
religion. As a wife, sbo was most devoted and affec¬ 
tionate. On ono occahion, when writing to her 
hufiband when he was itbroail, and complaining of the 
ditficiiltics by which slio was surrounded, she added— 
“ But do but continue to lovo me, and 1 can bear all 
things cLe.” 'Her conduct as a daughter, in ascending 
the throno from which her father had been driven, and 
doing so without ono apparent sign of regret, ^as been 
much cenburod. (Icrtainly James deserved no sym- 
patliy from anyone; but a forbearing tenderness on 
tho part of his own daughter would have been natural 
.and pleasing. Sho had long quarrelled with her 
■-ister, tho Princess Anne; and somo say that, in her 
tlying moments, sho refused to sco her, or be reconciled 
to btr; though, according to another account, sho sent 
her a kindly and forgiving message. 

Tiiougli William was 14 man of cold «nannerB, and 
apparently of cold affections, ho returned the tender 
lovo which his quiou boro to him, and mourned her 
loss with a grief so violent us seriously to affect his own 
health. During her illness ho fre<|iu-utly burst into 
tears; and ho told Bishop Burnet, that from being the 
happiest, he was now going to be the most miserablo 
erenturo upon earth. Ho added, that he bad never 
known a single fault in her.' When she died, ho broke 
out into violent lamcutatious, fiiiiited frcquintly, and 
fur sumo weeks was incap ililo of attending ti/business, 
or of seeing company. Afary’s funeral was performed 
with great magnificence; atnl her body was followed to 
its last rcsting-placr, in Wistminster Abbey, by tho 
mi'inbors of both llunscs of Parliatnont.. Though a 
diverbity of opinion rxistid as to the character of tho 
(pueii, she seems, geiu rally spiaking, to havo enjoyed 
the respect of tho nation ; anti the Lord Stayer, aider- 
men, and common count il tif Loudon eamoLi a rcMtliition 
to cipct her statuu with that of the king in tlic Ji’oyal 
Exchange. 
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RO^l tlio death of hiti tiuecij, Maiy Sluart, exiblcDce. William exiimined La Rue and Pendergmst 
William of Orange roigned ovit Kngland feeparately, and prevailed upon the latter to give him a 
aa sovereign in Idb own right until I lie <iid li>t of the conspirator. 

of liis tifh* Many of tlie'Jacohitt s saidj As WillLim did not go to Riehmond on the 15th of 
that now Iii^ uift*, thnmgh whom he a^- February, tlm conspirators put oJT the in tended execti- 
cendedjho throne, was no mrin*, hi>. light to it liad tioii of tlnir wicked plot until tlie 22nd. On that 
ceased, and that the Piinecss Anne ought to wear the morning he entered his coach, but, after riding a short 
crown. But William w;h too fuinly seated for those distance, suddenly returned ; and ^ir (icorgf' Barclay, 
diingeroiis insinuations to have any (LfTcel, I tho prineipal con^^pirator, fearing his plot was discovered, 

Busy as this time waHjQud full of pailiamnitary con» fled hack to France. M^ost of tho other plotters wero 
tc&ts and eontinentill wars, yet no event of striking in- seized that night in thdr beds. A proclamation was 
terest or importance took place for more than a yean issued for the appitlien^iou of those who had absconded, 
A dangerous conspiracy of tho .Tacohites was then dis- and £l,OU0 offered as a reward to any one who should 
covered—a conspiracy which there is scarcely any doubt seize them, Amongst tho names inserted in this pro- 
was sanctiOQftd hy the exiled. James, and entered into at clamaticn was that of Jumos’s natural son, the Duke of 
his express command. It was arranged to attack King Berwick, who had visited and encouraged tho conspf- 
William on tho road between Brentford and Turnham ratoru, Some writers have denied that Jarae?, wbo„ 
Green, as he returned from hunting at Richmond, and during his exile, devoted the greater part of his time 
cither carry him off a pn&oncr to Fiance, or murder to his religious duties, sanctioned tho proposed Tnurdcr* 
him on the spot. During tho cmifuEiion and terror Tho ox-king himsilf, in his and Afemoirs, ad- 

whicb would ftillow this event, it was intended that nut ting the conspiracies ngniriiit Wdliutn’s government, 
James should make a dc'cciit on the Knglibli coast with whicli he considered w^ere righL always denied a con- 
a French army, and take possession of the throne from neetion wi*h any attempts on his huccesj^or’d life* 
which ho had been so pro]>erIy expelled* On the 11th of March, Oharuock, King, and Keys, 

After one or tivo disappointments, the cou^pirators thite uf tin* can^pirato**£f, were tried at the Old Bailey, 
resolved to put their wicked frclirnie in pi act ice on the ^ and condemned, to death traitors* They suffered at 
15th of Febiuaiy, Iflltfl* But before that day, some of Tyburn, confod^ing tho plot in their la^t moments; but 
them, seized with hoiror at the intended inTudcr, re- Cliamock, who iva^ a scholar, left a paper, in which he 
vcaled tho plot to the government. The first infornia- 1 attempted to justify his conduct hy saying that William 
tion came fnjm a Faptaiu Fisher, who communicated ^ was an usurper- It also declared that King James had 
it to tho Earl of Portland. There had of late bci-u j no knowledge‘ of the intended murder, Sir John Friend, 
so many bliam plots, tliut M’^itliam gave no credit f^ir William Perkins, Brigadier liookwood, ^lajor IjOW- 
to tho affair;*but, on the 1 Ith, an Irish officer, named lek, ami Faptain (Vanburn wero tried, condemned, and 
Pendergrast, addrcAf^cd tlie rail at AVliitchuIl, and executed a few days afterwards. Friend, a rich brewer, 
sured him that if the king went to hunt Uic next day docliucd he holieved that lie was going to suffer for the 
ho would certainly be murden d, lie said that he hail oau&o of (iod and true roUgion, lie added, that ha 
been called up from irampsliirn to a^sj^t in the ai^K.LSfeina- knew nothing either of the proposed murdor of William, 
tion—a crime he regarded with deic.Ntation, and rcbolved or tho invabion uf tbci kingdom; and that he could not 
to prevent* He owned himi<elf a Catholic; but said he midoratanil that Jamov^s subjects had a right to depose 
did not Wlievo any religion could justify io treacherous (»r dcfluoiie him on any account whatever. These 
a deed. He then gave an account of the whofi* plot; Iraiiora were attended on tho scaffold by three nonjuring 
but refused to name tlie conspirators, con.'.idering him- clergymen, nainod (Jootc, ^natt, and Collier, who pub* 
solf bound in honour not to do so. When tho king licly absolved the criminals of all their sins* this 
beard this disdosuro, he waa still scarcely convinced of conduct, which was intended aa a justification of the 
the reality of the plot; bat a third conspirator, named ; ooDspiracy. Cook and Snatt were sent to Kowgate^ but 
La Rue, having revealed the Eame particulars, without Collier escaped. 

knowing Boy one else had done so, he waa satiafied of its The projected invaaion was as fruitless as the plot for 
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aBflasBination; and, although James had proceeded as the session of 1696«’97. Parliament was prorogued (ML 
far as Calais, it was abandoned as hopeless. He then the 16th, and the king embarked for Holland on the 
published a denial that ho knew anything about the j 26th^ of April. The campaign of 1696 bad not been 
proposed murders but the majority of the EngU&h favourable to Louis; not was that oi 1697; and the 
people did not beliovo him. Bath Houses of Parliament | monarch who had so long been at war with half Europe^ 
waited on William with addrcnsea of congratulation, ^ was at length desirous of a peace. Hia people were 
and asaured him that they would defend his life to Iho j weary; his treasiiry almoit exhausted; and lie had a 


utmost; support hi^ government ugainst tho lato King 
James and all othor enemies; and declared, that in Iho 
event of his coming to a violent end, they would avenge 
it upon hia adversaries and their adherents. To provide 
for his present safety, they suspended the Habeas Corpu'j 
Act, and voted the banibbmont .of all papists from 
London and Wcbtmin&ter. Lords and (Vmuuons both 
joined in a bond of association for tho defaice of the 
kings it declared that <‘King William hath a light by 
law to the crown of this realm, and that neitlier King 
Jame^, nor tho pietendod Prince of Walew, nor any 
*other person, hath any right whatsoever to tho fame.” 
This bond of association was signed, not only by 
most of the members of the Houses of Lords and Coin- 
mens, but by tho people generally. 

During the month of June, 1G9G, Sir John Fenwick, 
who had been connected with tho late plot, and with 
several otherfs, was arrestud as ho was attempting to 
escape into France. To save hia ovmi life, Fenwick 
revealed to the Duke of Dcvonshii'o, that the Earls of 
Marlborough, Shrewulmry, and Bath, the Lord Gudol- 
phin and Admiral Bu&bcll, were all in conespondonee 
with James; and althougli tlicy pivtended to bo very 
loyal to William, were in the liabit of betraying hi^ 
secrets to his bauibhod iival, whom tln*y wera Kudy tii 
restore. It is known that ome of tlie^e lorrN weio 
traitors; and there is littio doubt they all were; but ub 
it was now Ibeir interest to act lionoiiiably, William 
trusted that they would do so, and <lid not m om to give 
any credit to the accusations of Sir John Keuwtuk. 
There were only two witncs&es to convkt lliat known 
traitor, and Lady Fenwick bribed one of them to kavc^ 
England, and thus render his conviction by tho ordinary 
laws of the country impobbible. But there was an ex* 
traordinary way of procuring tho condemnatton of an 
enemy to the state—and one which tlioho who bitterly 
condemned any extruordinarycxorciso of the prerogative 
by the bovereign, never failed to rcbort to when tho law 
would not support them—namely, by an act of attainder 
in parliament* By this moans Fenwick was sentenced 
to tho block, and was’belioaded upon Tower Hill, on 
the 2dth of January, 1697, On the scaffold he declared 
that be was innocent of any share in the latended in* 
vasion, and tliat be regarded the idea of assabsinatiog 
William with horror. Still he profess^ his loyalty to 
James, and prayed for his speedy restoration* 

This bill of attainder was the #nost important act of 


[ design upon the crown of Spain, which he feared he 
could not accomplish while so many confi^dcraied princes 
were in arms against him. A treaty was therefore'set 
on foot at Kjswick, and peace was concluded, on the 
22ud of September, lt)97, between England, France, 
Holland, and Spain, By this treaty Louis abandoned 
thu euu^e of James, acknowledged the Prince of Orange 
to be King of Ktiglaud, and agreed to restore to the 
potentate s of (itimany, of ypain, of Ilollaud, aud of 
othrT count lie^, all that lie had won from them by force 
of aruip. Tlie French people weio terribly inorti Red; 
but they iiecdcil peace; and Louis merely made that 
praee to borvo bis own aTubitloiis schemes, and inteuded 
to break it a-^ain as f^oon as it was convenient for him 
to do so,—William remained at lik favourite residence, 
the palace of Loo, bomo time after tho treaty* bad been 
signed. He did not return to London till tho 26th of 
November, when ho was received with transpotts of 
joy; and tho people hailed him as their deliverer from 
a war which had so long consumed their reboot cos, and 
held back the tide of tlieir prosperity. 

A coldnrisS soon began between Wiiliam and the 
llou^e of Common^. lie wished to niaiu hid army, 
because ho belit ved Loiii'» would not long observe tho 
(ii'aty tliat li-id just bear conehidai; but the Gummons 
enteitainccJ a natuial jtuloiisy of pciiinttiug him to 
keep up an aiiny in time of p<‘ace, and it j sifted that it 
should bo dihliauda], Wlieu he (jpened tlic padiainont 
on tbc 3rd of December, 1697, fIte king distinctly bUted^ 
his opinion, ‘Mhat, for the prarnl, England could not 
be Fafc without a laud fmee/* The Commons took up 
tho subject a few days bub^enlu■ntly; and in reply to 
the ministor^i, who Mippoited the king's wi^h that a re¬ 
spectable army should bo kept up, it was maint.ijncd 
that a btaiidiug arm}" was utterly incimbibf<^nt with a 
free government; and that if it were once cstablidicd, 
it was a power kings uoiild inver foiego. That the 
history of every country showed, that to ostablibh a 
niilitary force apart fiom tho people, had ever been an 
act fatal to liberfy; that a people could no longer be 
free when they were disarmed', and tho power of the 
bword placed in tlie hands of mercenariea; and that the 
fruit of the Revolution would be trample upon and 
lost if a standing army were permitted to oziat in 
England, These orgumenta Ukd such an effect that, by 
the votes of 186 members sgaiust those of 148, it woa 
resolved to disband all tho forces raised since i680— 
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a vote which reduced the troops of tho country to no 
more thun 10*000 men. William was mucli huit, 
and declared to some of his friends* that he would never 
have interfered yfiih tlio affairs of the Kn^Uhli jn^ople* 
had he thought they would liavo treated him with bo 
much distiust and ingratitude. The people were not 
yet ^.atiVfied with the rodiiction that had fuktn place; 
the parliament began the agitation again; and WilLum, 
though it had voted hitn mo^t Iilnral supplier—in all* 
amounting to .-^7,11^*000—di-ndved it* and bummou»^d 
u new one, 

Tho affriirs of Spain at Ihii time occupied a largo 
eharo of tho attention of the other Kuropean powers. 
That country liad been the wtalthiest and most powerful 
in Europe; but, from long-continued, bad govcniincnt, it 
was gradually declining to a itate of umuehy and wedk- 
nesB, Spain wa<? tho most iiitensidy popish country in 
Europe; tho Iter i,ui church had hung like a mill-stone 
around the neck of iia ptfjple* and the rf ^ult wa^, that 
it was hastening to tleeuy. At tho peiiod wo aro now 
arrived at, it was govcint d by Hiarles IL, a young king 
whom coubtitutinoal maladies had hit a mere 
both in mind and body, ITe was chiltikss, and siicli a 
prey to illness and melaneholy, that ho liad givfii up all 
idea of bring bks^^,^l witli clnldrtii, Tiie ipu st wliich 
engaged the attention of tho htatesiucn of Eumpo \va^, 
wlio should Micc< ed him on the throne of t^jmin ? 

There were three cuinpt titur'^ for thn diguify wliieh 
Charles li. was almo-t daily e’Kjjcctod to kave. Ills 
eldest skter harl b< ui mariied to Louis XIV, of France. 
Louis’s son, the dauphin, would tIjLrcfore have sueeoeded 
to the Sgankli crown in the common course of ixilierit- 
ance, if hiij niolher, at the time of lier marriage, Iiad not 
Kolcmnly rcnoiincuil her claim to it—a rcuuneiation that 
liad been confirmed by tbo Cortts, or parliament ot 
Spain, The second claimant was, tin* electoral Piinee 
of Havurla, tbo son ot a youngi r skter of the Spanif^li 
King Charles, She ako had rLiiouiicud her claim ti> the 
crown at the time of licr marrisigc; but as llio Cortr^ 
had not sanctioiud this rtnunciation, it wa-i not coii- 
bidered binding on Iitr posterity, Tho third eiaimaiit 
was Lcopidd, tho Kmpemr of (Icrmany, who was iK 
ficended from a daughter of Philip Hi, of Spam- Hxh 
claim was tho weakest; but no rcuuneiation of tho 
crown had bccu exacted from his mother on her 
marriage. 

Who was to succeed to tho crown of the afflicted 
SpanUb king? was a (tu6siiaa of immense importance. 
All tho hosorcigns of Europe wore interested in pre¬ 
venting any one becoming so powerful that be could 
endanger tlie indopendcnco of tlio rest. They were 
interested in supportingi what is called a balance of 
power between tho great states of the continent. To 
prevent the alarm and jealousy which would have been 


excited, had cither tho Emperor of Germany or tho’ 
Dauphin of France become King of Hpuin, each of those 
princes ofifi red to give up his right in favour of his 
Kcondbon;—tho emperor in favour of the Archduko 
Charles; Iho dauphin in favour of Philip, Duke of 
Anjtm. 

The Iving of England dreaded the great power and 
ambition of the French king, and he frouldhave f-nalchcd 
tho crown of Kpain from the grandson of that inenarch 
Ijy forco of aim?, if lio could. This he was unable to 
do; for, sineo the peace of Ryswick, as just stated, bo 
had lufij compelled to disbund the greater part of bis 
army. Therefore AVilliam tikd to jeduce, by btates- 
inaiidiip, an evil he could not picvont by force. Ho 
eiitcicdiuto an arjangcment with tlio French king to 
bcttle tho question of tho succe&bion to the iSpamsh 
crown, willnmt consulting either Archduke Clm^l£^s or 
the Empcior of Cicimauy, On tho 11th of October, 
1698, a treaty, known as the Fiii>t Partition Treaty, 
was coucluded Utw^cn England, France, and Holland, 
by which the Hpanidi dominions wei'o to bo divided 
auieng tho rival claimants. It was airangi'd that tho 
electoral Prince of Bavaria should buccced to Spain, tho 
Indies and the Kcthcriauds; that thn ton of tho Ger¬ 
man emperor bliould have tlio duchy of Milan; and tho 
dtiuphiu tho kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, This pro- 
poietl division of tho iidierifaiico of tho Spauibh king, 
when it bocame known, cauhod great oxcitimcnt and 
indignation among Ins people. To prevent it, Charks 
le&oived to beiiueath his dominions to tho I^rinco of 
Ikivdiia—an anangement whicli was considered tohavo 
ficUkd tho (iuestion. Tho bettlement, however, was a 
very brief one; but it led to important i6!>ulU, in which 
England wa'^i greatly concerned, 

WJion tho English parliament met on tho Cth of 
Ikcimber, 1698, tho Commons were irritated because 
tho king had k( pL together a g router number of troops 
than tluir predeco'^sors had voted tbonld be re tamed, 
Determiiiod that be bliould fool their displeasure, and 
rt speet tbi ir docis^ion, they nut only omiLttd tho usual 
compliment of an siddnKs to him, but, on iLoJGth of 
Ikceiubtr, robohxd that a btiil further leductiou of tho 
army bhould take place. They dotoi'mincd that no 
more than 7,000 soldiers bhould bo kept up in England, 
and 12fii}0 in Ireland, and that all of them bhould be 
natural-born subjects. Though William was bitterly 
vexed, he gave his royal asbont to tho bill; but he aent 
a message to tho Commons, requesting that his fiiithful 
Dutch guards^ who had followed him through good and 
through ill fortune, might remain in his sorviee. The 
Commons refused his request. Willie’s cool tempera<« 
ment was now effeolively roused; and in the violence of 
his feelings he even threatened privately to leave the 
kingdom. It is said that when ^e talented but 
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principled Earl o/Snnderland heard of William’s threat 

to resign tbo crown, that nohlcman exclaimed—*M)oee 
he so ? Wel^, there is Tom Pembroke, who is as good 
a block of wood as a kihg can bo cut out of! We will 
Bend for him, aud make him our king,” By Tom 
Pembroke he meant tho popular earl of that nainop 
The year lCil9 pr^onts no incident of great historical 
interest; it was occupied chiefly by parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and by political struggles and jealousies, and 
meatinesses, which arc not only tedious to relato, but 
would be devoid of interest to the reader, 

In tho year T?00, fSpanish aflTuirs again occupied the 
attention of William. ^Tbc Prince of Bavaria, whom 
Charles had bequeathed his crown, had died, and that 
vexed question yet remained tube fettled. On tho 18th 
of March, a focond treaty of partition waf enten^d into, 
by which it was agreed, that Spain, tlic Indies ^Tid tlie 
J^etherlandd should descend to tho Archduke Charles of 
Germany; and that the Dauphin of Fiium* blioiild 
havo the kingdoins of Naples and Sicily, together with 
other pobscsbions ^ but that tho crown of Spain hhoiild 
never be worn by a French prince. When information 
of tlih second treaty reached Spain, hotli court and 
people weru as incensed at it as they were at the firtt, 
•I'lio Spanish ambassador was dircettd to rennvijhtrnlr 
with Williani; and he did so with su'ch inaoh^iici^, that 
he wa^ commanded to kavo the couutiy; tho Knglidi 
'ambassador, aNo, was recalled from Spain, and the 
crafty and^ambitioit:^ French king thus had the fit Id all 
to himself. Ho used cv( ry art to inflin iic.* the mind of 
tho dying Charl^ii; and at Imgfh induced him to sign 
a will, leaving ]m crown to the gtandsmi of Louis 
Charles did bo with the greatest rchief.iuee, for lie 
wished to leave it to a incmk r of the House of Aiu^tria, 
to which he wa^i clostdy rclatccb But the papal iu- 
fluence was gtvtn to France; and the cai’dimil, Poito 
Carrero, who was the papal nuncio at the court of 
Spain, BO worked upon tho religious fears of the dying 
king, that ho did as ho was directed. He signed tlie 
will, and, bursting into tears'exclaimed, '^God gives 
kingdums and takes thorn away- I am already one of 
tho dead,’* 

Tho anticipaHons of tho wretched monarch were pooh 
fulflllod, and he expired on the 3rd of November, 1700. 
The will was then made public; tho delighted King 
Louis broke tho partition treaty, and placed iiis gniud- 
son Philip^ Duko of Anjou, on tho Spanish throne. 
William was bitterly vexed and angry at this perfidious 
conduct I but ho accepted tho apologies of Louis, Ho 
would instantly have declared war aguntit luin if he 
could; but his hands were tied by tho jealousy of his 
people: he hud army : the nation was not inclined 
to engage in another war; and bis own health was 
breaking, * 


[ Tho Frinoesfl Anno had, on the' 24th of July# 1689, 
given birth to a son—a promising Httlo boy, who was, 
educated as a Protestant, and to whom tho crown of 
England would have descended after her death* The 
little prince, who was called the Duke of OlouccRtcr, 
fell ill, and died during the summer of 1700; and 
when tho parliament assembled, on the 6lh of Foh- 
ruary, 1701, William Faid that it was neces'^ary it should 
provide for the Protestant fcucoePfrion of the crown after 
him niid the Princess Anne* Ho added, very truly, 
that the happim ss of the nation an<l tho bccurity of 
tho national religion depended greatly upon its safety 
on thi^ head, TJic Jacobites were delighted .at the 
(hath of tho young prince, and began plotting how 
they miglit rai^o the hmi of I he banihhed iJamcs to tlio 
throne. Many Protestants to see the proper 

lino of success ion kept up, and they were dtfcirons that 
Jiinica’fi son might be sent to England, and educated in 
the principh s of the chin eh of England. They secretly 
bciit Lord Preston to »St. tierinaine, with a proposal to 
that rifect; but the ex'king rejected it. The Commons 
did uot lose sight of iWi^* important que&tion^ On the 
3rd of March, Mr. Harley iittrodiiced the Succebsion 
Bill; which, niter long debates, passed both Ifoiises, 
and received the rejul usbint. By it the PETNOESfl 
SoruiA, Durnnss-DoWAdKR oi' Bhunswu ic, and grand- 
ilaughUr of James I., and her cliildren after her, were 
declared next in succession to the Princi’ss Aime, if 
that lady should die wnboiit leaving a child to ascend 
her thitiiie. 'J'his bill phict^d several usr ful limits to 
Hio piittcr of any future sovt ttigu of JCuglaiuI, It de- 
darn I, that ^\lloe\e^ luTe.iftir camt^ to the' posses- 
simt iii the ciuwn should join in eornnintiion with 
the church of England, as by law cstablisht tl; that 
they should hot ohlige tho nation lo cii^agt' in any war 
tor the ihhnee ot auy doniinnjii^ nr territories which 
do not In lung to* tho ciown of England, unless they 
obtamed the lurini&siou of parliament [o d*^ so; and 
that they should imt go out <»f the kingdoms of Eng¬ 
land, liehind, and Scotland without tho consent of 
parliament. 

Shortly afters\auU, WitliaTu interci’pled a htter 
from the Jacobite Loul ^hlfoil, at >St. tit rmaine, to 
his brother the Karl of IVitb. Tht*^ ktitr uunuuuccd 
that l,ouirt intcndeil soon to sail from Frauce with a 
great Hi-ct, and restore James to his ihrono by force of 
arms. William Bcnt it to tlio parliament, on which tbo 
Lords bpund themselves to support tho Frotebtant suc¬ 
cession, and tho Commons voted a largo sum of money 
to put thf» ualioii in a proper etato of defence, and 
raised the seamen of tho rojal navy from 7,000 to 
30,000 mcu. The Lords also recoipmendGi], tliat all 
pupii^tB (a great port of whom were generally ready for 
conspiracy) should be baniahed from London, and that 
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all tlieir arms and horses Hhoiild ho seized* The French 
kingj however, doclaml that he had no intention of 
invading England, and he banished Lord Melfort from 
his con it for dating to mnlce such an assorlioii, 

William, who was himself a wise and liberal sovC' 
reign, had been so annoyed by thejeahmsios of the 
conteiifliiig parties into winch the country was divided, 
that he sided somclimf s with the Whigs and aometime^ 
with the Tories, to see uhich would treat him best, and 
offer the least factious o|lpo^itiun to his government* 
He had so little coidideuce in either parly, however, 
that once he said, in a uionient of in it at ion, that all 
the difference h*'fweeii (ht'iiiwas- that llie Tories would 
cut his throat* in the nioniiiig, and the Whig', in the 
afternoou. At thi=i time Ihi^ Tftriis were in the nsci'n- 
daiit, and tlirir chief ohjt ct, instead af earrjing out 
the king's wislu's in any way, or caring mueli for the 
affairs of the nafinn, wa^ to di'-graee ami min Iheir 
rival* the Whigs. 

To accomplish Ihi^, they apjioiiitul a comm 11 tee to 
take the paitithni treaties into etmM derat ion, and 
they imp'^ached the Whig Kari oi T^mtiandaf a high 
crimh and inisdemeanenr for negjjtiating them, and tln^ 
Whig lords, Somers, lIiiHfav, ami (hford, forjtaving 
adviticd the signing of them. This was vtny annoying 
to William ; lor the partition treatie*! had originatrd 
with Iiim, and been currii d out by his commands. }Jut 
tlio Lords and Fommons could not agree in the niatlt^r. 
The latter pre^eutid an adtlrc^s to tin' king, desiring 
that he wotild remove the aeriiscd nohh men from his 
eounciU for ever; aud then the Louis j.ejjt him an 
adihess* begging that he would do no &uch thing. 
William re plied to the Fonimoiis, that he would em¬ 
ploy none hut tho^o he deenn d \voitl*y of Inist; to tlu' 
Loidb he gave no answer- As the two IhiHscij could 
not agree, thoimpcachmenfs iell tlnough. 

^lany of the [Rople of Kiiglaml were fairly Iired of 
these contest**of partiis; and the Kentish men resolved 
to f^peak their Tnindi fn-eU, and give the [jailiatnont a 
little whotesfum' juUice. Aet-urdingly, at the quarter 
scsriorif; for Ktnt, luld at M.iid'-tnue, on tho 2£)th of 
April, 1701, I he grand Jury drew iip a pf tition, which 
wan t^igned by them, the chair man of tho bench of 
magirates, twenty-one justices, and ii largo body of 
frechfjtderii- This document, known as tho “ Kcntibh 
Petition,^’ was presented to tho House of Commons on 
the 8th of May, Its oljcct was to recommend union to 
the representatives of tho people, and confidencp in the 
king, whose great actions for tho nation, it paid, could 
never be forgotten without tho blackest ingratitude . to 
lieg that thoj'O rcprcpontativcs would attend to the 
desires of the people, and effectually provide for ibeir 
religion and safety ;* and to hint that their addresaea to 
the king ebculd be turned into bills of supply,' so that 
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hid majesty might be enabled to aseifi^t hia allies before 
it should bo too late* 

The ('ommontt were in a perfect fury on receiving thia 
petition, and declared they would punish those who 
presented it- Several gentlcmeili who came up from 
Ken I, were privately desired to apologiso for their con¬ 
duct, and beg the pardon of thg House; but these 
hpirited men refubcd to do anything of the kind, and 
declared that all Englishmen had a right to present 
pcfitioijs to the government. Tlien the Commons, on 
the 13th of May, voted that the petition was scsandalom, 
iuboh'Tit, and fccdithniB, and committed tho gentlemen 
who signed it,and were in attcodnnee,to custody in the 
tiate-hon^e- In former times despotic conduct had 
been exercised by the kings, while parliaments bad been 
the defenders of liberty; hut now matters were reversed, 
an<l Eijgliind had a king who favoured freedom, and a 
parliament thai aimed at inenming its own impnrt- 
auc(* by cm tailing the undoubted rights of the nation* 
Th*' Kentish g* iitkmen remained in priaon until tho 
pariiumenl wa^^ prorogued, on the 21th of June; but the 
sympathy of the coiiutry was with them: they were 
visited by such uiimbt-rs of persons, and treated wltli eo 
much iioiiimr as di, fenders of the natioa^s freedom, that 
thiy bad Very littlo reason to complain of their confine- • 
incnl* This arbitrary prootcding of tho House of 
rc>mmons gave ri-c to a singular circumstance* A 
mt inorial was placed in t!ic hands of the speaker by a 
pijcir Oman, toga her with a letter, in which lio was 
commanded, in the name of 20t>,000 EnglibliiODn, to* 
di liver it to the Commons. This sphited memorial 
ehaigLd tho memhers'\\ith illegal and iinwarrantahlo 
pi'oceiding^, aud directed them to amend their con¬ 
duct, or they would soon incur tho resentment of an 
injured nation- It coneliidLd with these words—words 
which arc well worth rcraemboriiig:—“For 
rtUii arc no vtore (o be ahtveti to than to 

Our name is J^egiori, and wc are many.” This 
[luciUnent, which created great alarm at the time, and 
was knowu as the Lcf/ion Mcniorktt^ was soon under¬ 
stood io be a hoax. II was the “memorial,” not of 
200,non Englishmen, but was written by one honest, 
stout-hearted one—Daniel Defoe, the famous political 
writer and* novelist, whoso natural story of Robinson 
Crusoe nearly every tchooLboy has read with delight, and 
believed in as a true narrative. The Commons had been 
much frightened at first; but when they found out that 
they had been tricked and laughed at, they put on a 
very dignified air, und 6aid the thing was beneath their 
notice.. 

The exiled King James died on the 16th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1701, at St- Germaine, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age. health had been broken by disappoint** 
ments, and by the religious jwnanoes he imposed upon 
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bimself. A forinigbl befoio bis death be was seized 
vitb a fit in the efaapel of his palace. A few days after¬ 
wards it was followed by a second one, and then it was 
plain that bis last hour was near. Sending for bis 
obitdren, be blessed them, and urged them always to 
adhere to the CatboKe faith. Ho aUo made a short, 
pious exhortation to almost every one around him, and 
uiged them to embtaoe Roman Catholicism. When the 
saorament was brought, he cried out, " Thr happy day 
is come at last I ” And when the prio&t who admin¬ 
istered it inquired if be believed that the bread and 
wine contained the real and substantial body and blood 
of the Saviour, he answered fervently, “Yes, I believe 
it; I believe it; I believe it with my whole heart.” 
He declared he forgave all bis enemies, pnrticuluily tlin 
Prince of Orange and his daughter Anne. In his last 
moments he was visited by King Louis, who permitted 
his pity for the dying man to overcome Lis prudence, 

" and he acknowledged iho son of James as tho futuie 
King of England. 

William was highly incensed at this conduct of the 
French king, as it was a violation of the treaty of 
Bjswick, by which Louis acknowledged him as tho law¬ 
ful sovereign of this country; and he instantly recalled 
bis ambassador from the French couit. Rut tho indig¬ 
nation of William was no greater than that of the 
English people, when they beard that Jjouis had pre¬ 
sumed to decide who should be their king. Tho 
excitement was tremendous: for onco, Wliigs and Tories 
agreed; and a cry for war with Fiance, to avenge tho 
insult, rose from all parts of the laud. This cry went 
to William’s heait like life-blood; aod although he was 
nearly in a dying state, it restored, for a time, the vigour 
and almost the strength 6f bis youth. At last ho 
thought the English people weie aiousrd from their 
lethargy, and by their assistanco he would yet punish 
the oppressor of bis country, and humble the monaich 
who had so long striven to overturn the peace and fice- 
dbm of Europe. Ho had been in Holland since the 
3 rd of July; whero he Lad signed, on tho 7th of Sep¬ 
tember, a treaty of alliance with tho emperor and tho 
States-Qeneral, which had for its object the union of 
the crowns of France and Spain. He hastened home, 
reaching London on the 4th of November; and on the 
nth dissolved the Tory parliament, and appealed to tho 
people for another. A new. parliament was elected—a 
parliament actuated by Whig principles—which met on 
the 30th of December, William’s opening speech to 
the members was so admired, that the lovers of liberty 
printed it in several languages, iurrounded with decora¬ 
tions : they even bung it up in their housesi, as the 
king’s last legacy to his own and to all Protestant 
people. After pointing oat to them the dangerous am¬ 
bition of Louis, the rain it might bring updn England, 
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and the necessity to resist it, he thus ooneloded:—"I 
should think it as great a blessing as could ociUl Ei^* 
land, if I copld observe you as much inelined to lay 
aside those unhappy and fatal animosities which divide 
and weaken you, as I am disposed to make all my sub¬ 
jects safe and easy as to any, even tho highest, offences 
committed aganst me. Let me conjure you to dis¬ 
appoint the only hopes of your enemies by your unani¬ 
mity. I have shown, and will always show, how desirous 
I am to be the common father of alt my people: do you, 
in like manner, lay aside parties and divisions. I^et 
there be no other distinction heard of among us, for the 
future, but of those who aro for the Protestant^religiou 
and the pre-cut establibhment, and of those who mean 
a popibh prince and a French government. I will only 
add this ; if you do, in good earnest, desire to see Eng¬ 
land hold tho balance of Europe, and to be indeed at 
tho hr ad of tlie Protestant interest, it will appear by 
your I igbtly improving tho prcbont oppoitunity,” 

This was William’s last speech to bis pailiament, 
and the effect of it was electrical: tho voice of oppo- 
bition was biltneed, and his long-clouded popularity 
revived in tho nation. Both Houses presented loyal 
addrcbscs to him, and declared that they would enter 
heartily into tho sew confederacy for a war against 
Louis, and snatch Spain from tho grasp of bis grand¬ 
son. They then deciocd that the navy should bo 
tncreabcd to 40,000 men, and that an army of the 
samo number bhould be raised; and they cheerfully 
voted large supplies of money to carry on the war. 
Nut satiblicd with tlio exclubion of the son of the late 
King Jutnes, on the IJth of January, 1702, the 
Commons pabbod, unaiiimoubly, an act of attainder 
against the pretended Prince of Wales (as ho was 
called), by which he could bo arrested and put to death 
if he prcbumcd to land in England. In the Lords 
tills bill was warmly opposed, and twenty peers signed 
a piotcst against it.—^Another measure of the session 
was tho Act of Abjuration, by which all persons were 
required to take au oath abjuring the Stuart prince, 
and acknowledgiug William as the lightful and lawful 
King of England. 

Active as William was, and brightly as his genius 
shone even till tho last, he knew that tho hand of death 
was upon him, and that his days wero numbered. HU 
constitution was exhausted, and his sufferinga during 
tho winter had been extroroely sevoro. Still he never 
relaxed that wonderful indusQ'y whiob, all hU life, be 
had been accustomed to. He never omitted attending 
to the welfare of his people and the ooncema of state; 
while, in his hours of relaxation, he amused himself 
with horse exercise. On Saturday, the 2l8t of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1702, as he was riding from Kensington to 
Hampton Court, his horse stumbled and feU, and 
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William waa thrown to the ground with such violence, 
that hia collar>bono was fractured. His attendants 
conducted him to Hampton Court, where the hone was 
set, and in the evening he returned to Kensington in 
his coach, by which means tho fractured bone became 
, disunited. It was re>set, and he appeared to bo in a 
fair way of recovering from tho consequences of tho 
accident: he even sent a message to the two Houses of 
parliament, regretting his present inability to attend in 
person, but recommending to their attention the union 
of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. The 
favourablo symptoms were dolu«ivc: having fallen 
asleep oja a oouch in the gallery at Kensington, ha 
awoke and was seized with a shivering, which ended in 
fever. Tho utmost care of bis physioians was nugatory 
in arresting the progress of his disorder; and on the 
7th of March, when some papers were sont to him for 
signature, he was unable to sign his name, hut affixed 
it with a stamp made for the purpose. The samo day 
his favourite courtier, Lord Albemarle, arrived from 
Holland with good news; but tho exhausted king heard 
it without any emotion of satisfaction, and exclaimed 
languidly, in French, “I approach the end of my life.” 

■ Archhibhop Tennison, and Bishop Burnet, the his¬ 
torian, remained with him in his last hours. They 
prayed beside him, though ho was so feeble as scarcely 
to be able to speak; but he gave the archbishop bis 
hand, as a sign that he was a firm believer to the 
Christian religiou. Afterwards he collected bis 
strength so far as to bo ablo to receive tho sacrament. To 
the last he was tranquil, and his mind remained 
unclouded. After suffering much from a hollow cough, 
and a difficulty of breathing (for he was always asth- 
matical), he died on Sunday, the 8th of March, 1702. 
He was in tho fifty-second year of his age, and had 
reigned thirteen years. He was buried in a vault in 
Henry Vll.’s chapel, in Westminster Abbey, 

William scarcely reached the usual height of men: 
bis person was thin; hia constitution delicate; and he 
was subject to a cough from bis infancy. Ho had an 
aquiline nose, sparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a 
grave, solemn aspect. He was usually oold and retired 
in his manners, and very sparing in conversation; 
though, in battle, his tongue was unbound, and his 
manner spirited and cheering. 


With respect to bis eharaetar, he hiM been called the 
** hero of Protestant liberty, and the meet illustrious of 
the kings of Englandsod there oan be little doubt 
that we are indebted to him for that religious freedom 
winch our country at present enjoys. If James was 
sincere in bis expressed wish to oltow perfect liberty of 
conscience to all bis subjects, it is impossible that that 
liberty could have been secured under a Roman Oatholio 
sovereign; and the establishment of the Protestant 
succession was the most beneficial oot of WtlUamV 
reign. As a king, in his general character, ttet reign 
was certainly of much benefit to England. Holland, os 
was natural, held a great place in his affeotions and in 
his views; the interests of that country were never lost 
sight of; whilst those of England’were, to a oertain 
extent, made subservient to bis foreign policy. In 
estimating the eharooter of William, it must never be 
forgotten that be carried on the great work of 
tolerance, freedom, and justice* which was so nobly 
begun by Oliver Cromwell, and which some future 
Oliver or William will come, in time, to finish, A 
great historical writer (Mr. Hallam) has said, that ** it 
must ever bo an honour to the English crown that it 
has been worn by so great a man.” A skilfnl yet 
Immane warrior, distinguished in the field alike by hts 
fortitude and bis bravery—just in his conduct, ^noere 
ia bis obaraoter, calm and passionless in his oonvertation 
—ho may almost be referred to as the model of a wiw 
and patriotic sovereign. Ascending the throne under 
such peculiar circumslances os be did, William had 
many enemies, and it is not wonderful that his rnoUves 
should have been misrepresented and his obaraoter 
traduced by party writers. Still be bad many friends 
in England—men who, like the Kentish petitlenen^ 
loved a purified religion better than a popish super¬ 
stition ; a civil freedom better than a rigid and harass¬ 
ing despotism. WilliamVi errors were merely ftnlts of 
judgment, not deeds done in defianoe of his senso of 
justice and humanity. Oonsidored alti^ther, though 
his reign was not a period of prosperity—^though, 
during it, England was engaged in a long, wasting war, 
and involved in a heavy debt—yet every lover of his 
fatherUnd will speak of that period with gladness^ ud 
yield to William a tribute of gratitude and hononr. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII 
THB tiEiair as 4ue£N Amra— a.d. 1701—1707. 


ILLIAM WM succeeded on the throne 
by the Pbimcbss Anhe, the second 
daughter of James II. When Anno 
became queen, she was nearly thir^- 
eigbt years old, and had been married 
eighteen years. The people generally seemed very 
pleased with her accession: and even the Jacobites, 
who wanted her young half>brotber to have been made 
8 ^^ no ^opposition: for they hoped that she 
would oontrive that ho should succcced* her on the 
throne. This they supposed to bo the more probable, 
as, although the new queen had had many children, 
she had been unahlo to rear any of them. 

Anne’s bushand. Prince George of Denmark, was a 
fat, laay sort of person, very food of his queen, and of 
eating and drinking, and as much of a Tory as such an 
insipid character could be anything. Anne, who seems 
to have been tolerably fond of her dull husband, soon 
contrived to get £100,000 a year settled on him for 
life, and* to have him made generalissimo of the army 
and lord high admiral of the navy. He had no talent 
either as a soldier or a sailor; but ho took the salaries 
attached to those offices, and other people did the 
work. Indeed, from the beginning of Anne’s reign, 
until the conclusion of peace with France, the army 
Was, in reality, under the command of that famous 
soldier, hut avaricious and, wo fear, not veiy honest 
man, the Earl of Marlborough: and Anne, who had 
heeu completely in the hands of the Countess of Marl¬ 
borough ^fore she became queen, contiDued under her 
pupilage when die ascended the throne. 

Anne met the parliament on the lUh of March; 
and, in a brief speech, assured the two Houses that she 
intended to fulfil the late king’s engagements with 
the allied princes on tho continent, to reduce the over¬ 
grown power of Louis XIV. On the 4th of May, wax 
was, tfaeiMoie^ dedared against France, and the Earl of 
Harlborongh sent to Holland, where it was arranged 
that he should have the oommand of the allied armies; 
It supposed that be was the best substitute that 
could be ihuod for the brave King 'William. Several 
military exploit# took place during this campaign, and 
Marlborough was made prisraer, with some of his 
officers (while on* a canal), by some Fnnehmen, who, 
not knowing the rank of their captives, merely 
plundered them, and set them at liberty. To give a 
de t ail ed account of the incessant military proceedings 


which took place in this reign until the peace of 
Utrecht, would be extremely tediou:., and by no means 
instructive. The great battles that occurred, however, 
BUcIi as Blenheim, Bamilici, Almanza, Oudonarde, and 
Malplaquet, will ho noticed. Battles and sieges were 
constantly going forward on the continent between the 
French and allied armies; but those mentioned were 
tho chief military struggles in which Eng^nd waa 
engaged; and in all of them, except one, tlje genius of 
Marlborough won for her the victory. At tho battle of 
Almanza, where tho English wore defeated, that great 
soldier was not present. It is strange that several of 
the most distinguished victories ever obtained by the 
arms of this country, were won while England was 
governed by a queen remarkable for her timidity of 
character. 

A new parliament mot on the 20th of October, 1702 
—a parliament so intensely Tory that the queen was 
perfectly delighted. Tho first thing this assembly did, 
was to pass a vote reflecting on the memory of the late 
king. Marlborough had as yet only taken a few towns; 
hut the parliament declared that he had “ retrieved 
the ancient glory and honour of the British nation s p 
motion to buhstitute “maintained” for retrieved being 
negatived by a largo majority. lor this q vote of 
thanks was passed to him; but when the queen created 
him a duke, and conferred upon him a pension of 
£5,000 per annum, the Commons expressed great 
disapprobation. Marlborough, tbercfoie, decKned the 
pension, hut accepted tho title. Tho queen then set 
apart £2,000 a year foi him out of her privy purse l 
this was also declined at the time; but it was claimed 
scvcial years after: when all the arrears wore applied 
for, and paid. 

Tho Toiy parliament next attempted to roll hack tho 
progress of the naUou in good feeling and enlighten, 
ment by bringing forward tbo “Occasional Conformity 
Bill." This bill enacted, that all who had taken the 
sacrament and test for offices of trust, and afterwards 
frequented any meeting of dibsenters, should he disabled 
from holding their employmints, pay a fine of £100, 
and another fine of £5 for every day they continued to 
fulfil their public duties after th^ had been at any su^ 
meeting. The Commons passed this uncalled-for and 
ungenerous bill by a great*majority: but the Lords 
rejected it, to it,did not become law. During this 
reign the Lords were for mow Uhenl, and showed more 
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concern for the rights of the people, than did the 
Commons. 

The Tories were extremely anxious to blacken tlio 
characters of their rivals the Whigs, and they presented 
a long address to tlio queen, in which they charged that 
party with having involved tlio nation in the debt which 
was incurred for carrying on tlio war,during the late 
reign. They also charged tho Wings with liaving im¬ 
properly used the public money, and, at the ('lri!,o of 
1702, appointed a commission to examiiic the state of 
the public accounts. In consequence of this, Lord 
llanelagli, the pa3'master of the army, was di-giaced by 
being deprived of Ids office, and expelled from the 
House Of Coinmons. In consequence of tliesc disputes, 
the queen prorogued tho Houses on the 27 th of F<b- 
ruary, 1703. Tho quarrels tliat agitated parliiimciit 
spread to tbc clergy, who began to bo distinguished as 
high churchmen and low cliurcbnu-n. 7'hc former ad¬ 
hered to the ceremonies as well as tho doctriiieb of tho 
church, and declined all co-operation with dissenUrs. 
The latter neglected church forms, and considered the 
religious views of dissenters as correct as their own; 
associating with them in preference to the higli church 
party. The queen was a member of the high church. 
Her majesty revived the practice of toiiciiiiig for the 
evil; and a form of praj’cr was inserted in tho cbtiieb 
scivicc to be used ou the occasion. < >u one day lirr 
majesty touched 200 persons afflicted with the malady. 
One was a poor, half-blind, heavy-looking boy, five 
years old, named Samuel Johnson. In after times that 
boy became Dr. Johnson, the famous lexicographer and 
moral writer. The ceremony was always accompanied 
by the gitt of a small gold coin; and as most of the 
patients appear to have be* n poor people, if the queen’s 
touch did them no good, the money did. 

The war on the continent continued to be carried on 
by the Duke of Marlborouglt and the allies against 
France. .Several successes were aetpiircd, and the mili- | 
tary duke obtained considerable renown as a soldier; 
but no great result was gained on cither side. Wlien 
the queen reopened parliament, on tho 9th of Xoveinlier, 

1703, she spoke in a very wailike way, and deohired that 
it was her intention to continue the struggle Until the 
allied armies had driven Louis XIV.’s grandson from 
the throne of Spain, and placed tho Austriau prince, 
Archduke Charles, upon it. This was a very foolish 
resolve; and the attempt to carry it into execution cost 
a fcailul loss of life, and ^meuEo sums of mosey, and 
yet faiUd at last. That whicli wo ha\e no right to 
attempt deserves to fail, as this did. The Tory Com¬ 
mons, who had Ijiamed the Whigs bo much for tho war 
that had been cariicd oa ia William’s time, now turned 
rounds and voted immense sums for carryiog on a more 
aggressive jjar in Anne’s time. They aUo made another 


attempt to persecute the disdenters by again bringing 
forward the intolerant Occasional Conformity Bill; but 
again it was rejected by tbo more enlightened and 
patriotic Lords. In consequence of this, and soma 
' other disputes, great ilt-feeUng prevailed between the 
two Houses. 

Anno was certainly fiincere in her attachment to the 
Protestant church ; and she showed that sincerity in a 
very generous manner. In February, 1704, her majesty 
gi anted that part of her revenue wliich was derived 
from tho taxes, called fir^t^fruits and tenths (which 
amounted to about i'16,000 a year), to the poor clergy¬ 
men of Iho land, to enable them to live in a moro <;ptn- 
fortable and independent manner# The clergy presented 
addresses of thanks and acknowledgment to the queen, 
and bestowed on her tho title of “Nursing-Mother to 
tiio riiiircli'’-—a diiitinction of which she was very proud. 
This grant is known by the name of “Queen Anne’s 
Bounty." 

During the montl^ of July, 1704, tho Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, together with that equally distinguished 
general, Prince Engi ne, gained a famous victory over 
the Elector of Havana, who was an ally of the French 
king. Tho war in which the ambition of tho aged 
Fiencli king had engaged England now agitated all 
Europe. On one side was Franco, Spain, and BavarU; 
on the other, FngUnd, 1 Lolland, Oormany, and many 
infciior stafe^. This conb'st, which is known as the 
battle of Schellcnberg or Donuwort, was fought in a 
boautifuUy romantic spot on the banks of tho river 
Danube, in tiermany, near tho town of Donawert. The 
l»attle was fuught on tho 2nd of July; and although the 
allied army (as tho Englibh and those associated with 
them were called) won tho victory, yet both sides 
EutTcred bcvt.rcly, but the enemy the most. They wero 
encamped upon tho lull called the Schelienberg* The 
allies bloimcd and carried the camp; tbo Gallo-Huva- 
riaiis tkd towards Dona wort, and when crossing the 
Danube, the bridge gave way, and numbers were 
drowned. 

After tills battle a negotiation was begun between the 
allies and the Elector of Bavaria. It had got so far^ 
that articles were prepared, which the elector was ex¬ 
pected to Bign; but he declined, bceauso the French 
general, Marshal Tallard, was coming to his relief with 
30,000 nK*n; and he could not, with honour, desert the 
FVench interef^ts. la consequence, soldiers were sent to 
ravage and ky waste a great part of Bavaria. In a 
short time upwards of 300 towns, villages, and oastlea 
wero given to tho flames; and the wretehod inhabitanta 
ruined. To the honour of Marlborough, it must he said 
that be was much afiTected at the sight of the miMry 
which he caused to be inflicted. ** My nature,** ha iaidf 
suffers when 1 see so many flne^plaoes bumt^ and that 
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must be burnt, i^thd elector will not hinder it*** Th< 
etem dictatee of war left Inm no choice* 

Thie desolation was soon followed by the famoui 
battle of Blenheim—a battle which humbled the prid< 
of France, changed the affairs of Europe, restored tb( 
military fame of England to the height it had reachec 
in tho days of Edward III* and Harry V., and made the 
name of Marlborough illustrious for ever, Tliis me¬ 
morable battle was fought at tho villngo of Blenheim, 
on tho hanks of tho Danube, on the 13th of August. Il 
was gained by the allied armies; but the Briti'^h troop* 
distinguished themselves in a remaikablc manner, anr 
Marlborough was acknowledged to be the hero of that 
fatal field. The united French and Bavaiian armie« 
amounted to 5fi,000 men; the EnghMi and their allies 
to 52,000, Tho battle was bravely and furiou-^Iy con¬ 
tested, and tho victory was dearly purcha'>ed by a los^ 
of above 12,000 men in kitUd and prisoners. The 
‘ Froncli and BaVcirians lost, nltogrtlicr, as many a*- 
35,000. Of these, 13,000 were taken pri'^oners, 1U,00(] 
were loft dead upon the field, and the lest diiven intc 
tho Danube, and drowned in its blood-pnlhited waters. 

This great battle is known by different names : tlu 
English call it Blenlioim : the French, Ifochptet; and 
the Germans, Plentbeim. The Elector of Bavaria tied 
from the field in terror; the whole of his domlniouf 
fell into the grasp of the victors; and the French king 
was Bei/.cd with astonibhment and dismay. For some 
time no one dared to inforni hira of the min which 
had fallen upon his army; hut at hngtli a lady ot the 
court told him that he waa no longer invincible. Such 
is the atmosphere of delusion and flattery by which 
sovereigns are surrounded. 

Marlborough and Eugene closed this brilliant cam^ 
paign by the siege and capture of I iin, Jjandau, and 
Traerbach* The great English wariior then returned 
home, carrying tho French general and other distin- 
gaished officers with him as prisoners. Jfe also brought 
an immense number of standardb, colours, and cannon 
as trophies of victory, ^larlborough had deserted the 
Tory party, because they refused to grant his pension ; 
and they wero displeased that a man who had left their 
ranks should have obtained such honours; but tJie 
Whigs and the nation generally received him with 
transports of gmteful joy. . The qtioen shortly after¬ 
wards rewarded him with the princely domain of Wood- 
stock. Sho accompanied the gift with an order to the 
Board of Works to build him a magnificent palace at 
her expense^ which, in memory of his victory, was to 
bear the name of Blenheim. 

* The month before tho victory of the allied army on 
the banks of the Danube, the English obtained a re- 
xnkrkable conquest at sea. This was the capture of the 
fatnoni Book of Gibraltar—a foj^ss In the possession 


of the Spaniards^ and considered iinpr^;nable. Al* 
though the natural advantages and etrcngUi of the 
place were such that it is said it might have been 
defended by a garrisoTi of fifty men against a consider¬ 
able army, yet it was taken by Admiral Booke in three 
days, surrendering on the 24th of July. 8ach fierce 
broadsides were directed against its walls, that 15,000 
shots* wore discharged in about five or six hours. The 
famous old rock has remained ever since in the hands 
pf the Englibh ; and it has been so fortified by modem 
science, that there is very little doubt it will ever re¬ 
main 60 . At any rate, it ban not yielded to sieges of 
many months" duration, and has more than once defied 
tho united power of France and Spain. After taking 
the Hock of Gibraltar, Admiral Hooke came up with a 
French fleet slightly superior to his own. An engage- 
ment took place between them oflF Malaga. Not a 
bhip was captured on cither bide, but tho loss of life 
wa^ great: both Pities claimed a victory ; but posterity 
has adjudged it to have been a drawn battle. Admiral 
Uookc wan a Toiy; and the Tories declared him to be 
as great a hero as Marlborough. But party spirit ran 
very high in England at that time, and the Whigs de¬ 
clared that Hooke, so far from being a hero, had not 
even discharged his duty ; and as the Whigs were now 
rising into power, and the Tories falling from it, 
Admiral Hooko was dismissed from the command of 
the fleet for alleged mibmauageincnt, and Sir Cloudc^ley 
Shovel appointed in his place. Sir (Uoudeslcy was a 
brave and talented oflircr, who, by intclligcnco and 
good conduct, had ris*en to his distinguished rank from 
the humble position of a cabin-boy. ^ 

The Tory House of Commons had gradually become 
very unpopular; aod on tho 5th of April, 1705, the 
fjuecn dibsolvcd it. Tlic Whigs then came into power, 
and Morlborough waa regarded as their hero. The pro- 
fobwd piincipleb of the Whig's were liberal—in favour 
of popular rightb, and love of country; but their con¬ 
duct certainly was not in accordance with their protes- 
bion^^, as the public soon found.—Queen Anno met her 
now parliament on the 14th of June, 1705. She told 
tlicm that fehe intended to press ou with the war agaiubt 
France ; for, said she (or rather her new ministerb wrote 
it for her), in the speech which slio read—“Nothing 
can be moro evident, than that if the French king con- 
UnuCB mahter of the Spanish monaichy, the balance of 
power in Europe will be utterly destroyed, and be will 
be able, in a bhort time, to engross the trade and the 
wealth of the world.” After that, she asked for large 
supplies to carry on the war (for even victories are 
usually veiy expensive things); and recommended a "" 
commission for treating of amnion between England 
and Scotland. These two countries had, since the 
cession of James 1., both been ruled by the same sove- 
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reign; but they vere two dietinet naiioni, each pos- 
gening its own peculiar oostomst and each gorcmed by 
its own laws. William 111. had longed to see the two 
nations united^-incorporated into one groat people; 
but such strong prejudices existed on both sides, that 
be was unablo to carry his desire into execution. 

The disappointed Tories, who were out of place, gave 
all the opposition they could to tho progress of tlir 
govemtnent. Knowing how fond tho weak queen wns 
of the bishops and tho very high chiiiclt party, they 
tried to frighten her back to their councils. For thi^ 
purpose they got up a cry that the church was in 
danger: as if God’s trutli could ever perish in a 
Christian land. Tho Whigs, who quite understood the 
trick, challenged tho Tories to ptwe that the church 
was in any danger; and a day was appointed for 
the examination of the subject. When the day caine, 
the Tory orators declared that the church must bo in 
danger because episcopacy was not tolerated in Scot¬ 
land, and because dissenters were tolerated in England; 
"because the Protestant successor to the crown was not 
resident in England; and because a city clergyman, 
named llbadley, had preached a manly sermon, declar¬ 
ing that subjects bad a right to resist a wicked king. 
After much of this frivolity, which it would he wrong 
to dignify with the name of argnmont, it was resolved 
by both Houses—“That tho church of England, as by 
law established, which was rescued from the extremest 
danger by King William III., of glorious memory, is 
now, by God’s blessing, in a most safe and flourishing 
condition ; and that whoever goes about to suggest and 
insiouatp that the church is in danger under licr ma¬ 
jesty’s administration, is an enemy to the queen, the 
church, and the kingdom,” Disappointed in this 
scheme, the Tories consoled themselves with blacken¬ 
ing tho character of tho Duke of Marlborough, who 
had now quite deserted them, and was the idol of tho 
Whig party. 

Tho famous general again left England for Holland 
in the spring of 1706, and soon .gained another great 
victory over the French and Bavarian armies. This 
was the famous battle of Ramilies, fought on tho 23rd 
of Hay, in which the French and Bavarians sufTcred a 
decided and terrible defeat. Their united army con¬ 
sisted of 80,000 men, of whom 13,000 wero killed or 
wounded, and the rest fled in confusimi, Marlborough, 
in killed and wounded, did sot lose more than 3,000 
men. The great duke himself, however, narrowly es- 
. capod; for, having ridden forward to cheer his soldiers 
while they were exposed to a murderous fire, he was 
recognised and shot at by the French, He instantly 
retreated within his own lines; but the bead of an 
officer who was holding bis stirrnp was straok off by 
a cMmoB-halh The result of the battle of IhnDiljee 


was, that the French were driven on^ of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and that country was given to the Austrian ^ 
claimant, the Archduke Charles. I 

Shortly after the battle, Mechlin, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Bruges, and other towns snbmitted, and were 
thus wrested from the grasp of France. The French 
troops wero utterly dispirited, and the aged Louis seri¬ 
ously affected by these startling reverses. He assumed 
an air of calmness; but the chock his ambition had 
received so injured bis constitntion, that his physicians 
thought it necessary to subject him to frequent bleed¬ 
ings. In his court no mention was made of tlie war; 
aud an air of gloomy constraint prevailed in bis once 
brilliant, gay, and gorgeous palace. Bat the misfor¬ 
tunes of tho French wero far from being ended. Very 
soon after Marlborough’s victory o9er them at Bamilies, 
they wero again defeated at Turin, on the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember, by the brave Prince Engene. 

In spite of all these reverses on the port of the French, 
the great war went on, and the very life-blood of France 
was drained to maintain it. But while Spain, France, 
Holland, and Bavaria were the scenes of many fearfol 
struggles, an event of a very different character took 
place in England. This was the UNl(Ht OF EnoLAIID 
AND Scotland into one nation, under the title of Gbbat 
Bbjtaih. Commissioners were appointed to represent 
each country, and make such arrangements as should be 
satisfactory to both peoples. Though the union was a 
wiso measure, and by far the best thing done daring 
^bo reign of Queen Anne, yet it met with the greatest 
opposition. On each side there were many jealous pre¬ 
judices to overcome. The English looked down Upon 
the Scots because England was the wealthiest oonniry; 
and the Scots loved their nationality, and feared that 
their independence would he sacrifioed* To snob an 
extent was this feeling carried, that the Scottish people 
wore thrown into a violent excitement. Great riots 
took place at Edinburgh: those members of the Soottish 
parliament who wero known to he in favour of the 
union, went in fear of being murdered by the mob. 
Peace only was maintained by regiments of eoldieis, 
and the ministers were protected by troops of dragoons. 
But the riots in Edinburgh failed: other riota, got up 
elsewhere, failed too; and the fiery people were gradu¬ 
ally pacified. 

On the 16th of January, 1706, the Aet of Union 
passed the Scottish parliament t on the 6th of Hardi, 
1707, it reoeived the royal oMOBt, and, as fiuraslanr 
was conoerned, the mingling of the two natsoni into 
one was effected. Many litUo jealousies and fo<di8h 
feelings were, however, to he oversomo befixe a teal 
national mingling took places and Ea^lishmsii and 
Sootsmen regarded each other as fdlow-conatiynion as 
wdfl as lellow-snlgsct^. Thank Oed, all this sandijr 
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bM at loBgib dl^ away, and the nobleat men of both 
flldea the river Tweed Join their bands in the hearty 
grasp of affection, and regard each other as brothers. 
The Soots will not yield to the English ia their admiration 
of Shakspeare or Milton, nor will the English yield to 
the Scots in an affectionate appreciation of that noble, 
manly poet—^that simple, self-tanght son of genius— 
Bobert Bums. 

By the Act of Union, it was agreed that the Scottish 
parliament should bo abolished, and that Scotland 
should he represented in the British parliament. Six* 
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teen Scottish peers were to sit In the Hohw of Xiovil^ 
and forty-five Scottish gentlemen were to he Mnt M 
members to the House of Commons Ho attempt wat 
ever again to be made to alter the form of religion to 
which the Scottish people attached themselves. Bpis- 
oopaey was never to be forced upon them; bishope were 
never again to lie appointed in Scotland; and thb 
church, or kirk, wm to remain a Presbyterian church, 
as it has remained to the present hour; but it is divided 
into the establiBhed and the ftoo church; and the fol¬ 
lowers of episcopacy ate becoming more numerous. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

CONXISOAIIOS OF THE BEIQH OF QUBSH AHWE.—>A O. 1707 — 1714. 


P RANCE, as time progressed, seei&cd about 
to pay a bitter penalty for the tyrannical 
ambition of her king. The countiy was 
hovering on tho biink of utter ruin; con¬ 
stant wars had drained it of people and 
treasure; land lay uncultivated, trade was stagnant; 
and the poor were perishing from famine. Her aged 
|ri«g longed for peace, but ho could not bring his 
proud mind to surrender all his vast conquests, and 
humble bimself bcfoio tho allied prioees in aiiay 
against him. 

But some good fortuno was still in store for Z^uis. 
The allies were jealous of each otlicr, and took to 
quarrelliDg amongst tbem8elve8.-.>In 1709, the Earl of 
Peterborough had been sent to Spam, where, having 
landed in Catalonia with a not very numerous land 
foroe^ he achieved a series of the most brilliant luo- 
oesies; his career In Catalonia and Valencia being one 
of rapid oOnquest. The fortresses of Lerida and Tortosa 
were taken with little resistance. Barcelona capitu¬ 
lated, after a siege, on the 4th of October; and the two 
provinoes aoknowledged the Austrian prince as their 
sovereign. In 1706, the Portuguese forces joined tho 
English; Madrid was oaptured on the S4th of June; 
and tho arohduke was proolalmed king, as Charles HI. 
But, in that year, the eommand of the English troops 
had been takmi from tho obivalroua Bari of Peter- ' 
boroni^, and given to I«ord Oalway, a man of very 
Uttlo m^tary talent* The iMult of ^la wae, that in a 
battla fought on the plain of A lm a n sa, on the 14th of 
April, 1707, by the English, Duioh, and Portuguee^ 
•gainti the Firenoh and the Spaniards^ tho Utter 
obteinod • great and oompleto viot^* lu a ftw hoars 
the English and th^ elUea lost, 18,000 maa In kiUad 


and prisoners, 120 standards, and all their artillery and 
baggage. In this disastrous battle tiie French were 
commanded by an Eoglisb general, in whose'veins ran 
the blood of the great soldier, Marlborough. This was 
the Duke of Berwick, an illegitimate son of tho late 
James II., by Atabella CburobilL Berwick was not 
free from the family vices of the House of Stuart, but 
. he was a warripr of bravery and genius. Still, had 
Marlborough commandod at the battle of Almanza, it is 
likely it would have ended very differently. The 
Fiench followed up their victoiy by taking Yaloncio, 
Saragossa, end a number of other towns. These siic- 
' cosscs fixed tbogiandson of Louis firmly on the Spanish 
throne; and the legal dignity of thatdistiacted country 
was lost to the Archduko Charles. 

. The united parliament of England and Scotland 
(called the first parliament of Great Britain) assembled 
on the 23rd of October, 1707. In her opening speech 
the queen spoko of the late militaiy reverses without 
despondency, and said that all which was lost would 
soon bo recovered. Tho Commous seemed to think so 
too; for, in tho address they presented in reply, they 
assured her that the want of success in tho last oam- 
paign should not discourage them from making tho 
utmost attempts for leooveting the whole Spanish 
monarohy. 

Queen Anna was a weak-minded woman, ioeapabla of ^ 
acting for herself, and always governed by aomo one. 
She had, up to this period of her life, been greatly 
attached to the DuohcM of Marlborough—a oiovar 
and commanding woman, who completely ruled her. 
The duohws at length emroiied her power a little too 
openly, the queen beeame afraid of her, and Imaged 
fte s«ae opportunity of gattiag rid of her late 
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favourite. That opportunity at length arrived; for the 
duchesa having introduced a poor relation of her'ri, 
named Mre. Abigail Maeham. to the queen as lier 
bed-obamlier woman, that cunning person contrived to 
supplant the ducheRs in the royal favotir; and Anno came 
to love Mrs. Masimm quite as mucli, or tuoro, than sho 
had loved tho haughty Sarah, Pttcl)rs!i of Alarlborougli. 

The htnrlboroughs belonged to the Whig party, and 
Mrs. Masham was a Tory, being bribed by tliat party, 
according to popular rumour, to take tbeir ])art in 
private with tho queen. Afr. Henry St. .Fobn and Air. 
Harley—men of great talent, strongly attaelied to tin ir 
party,, and not very ^erllp^Ious as to tlie means to be 
employed in advaiiciug its interests—were tho leaders of 
tho Tory party, ami olituincd an intliicncc over tlio 
queen through the intrigues of Afrs. Afashaut; and the 
Whigs began to sink in (lie royal favour, aud the. Tones 
to rise in it. Tho l>(Ictle^'• of Alarlboroiigh was unable 
to recover her lost ascendancy, and r party was formed 
to ruin both her and her husband. 

Tho discontent of a great part of tbo Scot t inh people 
encourag'ed Anne's half*brother, tlie son of Janie.s II., 
to make preparations to invade England, and obtain 
that crown which had been forfeited by tbo crimes of bis 
father. On account of his claim to the Kngli^h throne, 
this young man was called tho Pretender; but he him* 
self, although his roal name was James Stuart, assumed 
the romantic one of tho Chevalier St. George. A con¬ 
stant intercourse had been kept up between the clicvalier 
and tbo discontented in Scotland; but Jjo bud no means 
of rai.uug an army and fleet. In 1708, however, the 
French' king fumidicd him with ships and a body of 
troops; saying that he did so merely for the sake of re¬ 
storing the prince to the throne of bis ancestors; hut his 
real motive was, to get up such a revolt in England as 
would give Queen Anne (juite enough to do at home; 
and prevent her from sending armies against him to tbo 
continent. On parting from tho Pretender, Louis gave 
him many rich presents, and the pope blessed the stand¬ 
ards of the young Stuart, who was then at the head of 
5,000 troops, with a fleet of five ships of war and 
twenty frigates at bis disposal. 

Anne bad received information of this intended in¬ 
vasion, and was prepared for it. The Pretender and 
his ships were blockaded in the port of Dunkirk by an 
English squadron under Sir George Dyng. The ships 
got out of port on the 19th of March, but, meeting with 
an Engluh fleet, tacked' about and sailed away as fast 
'as they could. One of them, however, was captured. 
The Loi'diT Griffin and Clermont, together with several 
Scotch and Irish officers, were on board. These men 
were imprisoned, hnt none of them put to death. With 
all her faults (and she bad many), Anne was a merciful 
prinsess. During her reign no blood was shed upon 


the Boaffold for the crime of tressoif. As for the Pre¬ 
tender, he was glad enough to get hack to Franoe, 
after having been tossed about at sea, in very tem¬ 
pestuous weather, for nearly a month.—An attempt 
was than mado to get up an insurrection in Ireland 
in his favour; but, after a great deal of ^pying and 
trickery, it was abandoned. 

In the spring of 1708, the Duke of Marlborough 
again led an army to Holland, and joined his forces to 
those of Prince Kugeno. Tho French army, cheered by 
its late success, had taken the towns of Ghent, Bruges, 
and A'pres, and had invested Otidonarde. It was near 
the Iatt,er place that it met with tho allied armies. 
Tbo French utimbered 100,000 men; Alarlborongh and 
Kiigcno 80,000 ; and for some jrcars two such noble 
armir'tt had not been seen in Europe. With the 
Fronch nas the Pretender, in arms against his own 
count rymrii; with tbo Englibh was Prince George of 
llannvur, who afterwards bccamo King George IX. 
The iKittle of Oudonarde took place on the 11th of 
July, 1708, and tlm French were uttejly defeated. 
They loat ld,O()0 men (though only 3,000 were slain, 
the rest being priRoncrs), and above 100 standards, and 
wcTo only savctl by tho approach of night from total 
destruction. At tbo beginning of the battle, the 
French generals quarrelled amongst themselves, and 
gave contradictory orders; and to this cireomstanoe 
tbeir defeat has been partially attributed. No doubt, 
however, it was largely owing to the military genius of 
Alarlborongh and Eugene. 

After the brilliaut victoiy of Oudenardc, the success¬ 
ful generals laid siego to the city of Lisle, a place of 
great importance to France. Tho city surrendered on 
the 2‘Ind of October; hut the citadel was defended till 
tlio 10th of December. Before it yielded, the allies 
had lost an immense number of men. Ghent was then 
Liken, and the dispirited French abandoned Bruges, 
Plassendubl, and I/cffinghcn to their triumphant foes. 
Tho Whigs, and tho English people generally, were 
delighted with these successes of the national arms, 
and naturally proud of tho courage and militaty genius 
of, their countiymen. But the Tories, who would 
rather havo seen England di^raced than a Whig 
general triumph, grieved for the successes of the 
British Uoops, and did their utmost to asperse the 
character of the Duke of Marlborough, During the 
month of August in this year, the island of Minorca, in 
the Mediterranean, fell into the hands of the English. 

The queen, soon after, lost her husband, Prinoe 
George of Denmark. His chief occupation for many 
years had been eating and drinking, of which he was 
very food, so that ha had grown enormously fat, and 
had suffered from those disorders to which gluttonous 
people are subject. I^o died on tbo 88th of October, 
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1708, of a complication of asthma, dropsy, and the 
gout. 

The frightful state to which France was reduced 
made King Tjoiiis again anrious for peace. One of his 
own grandeliildrcn had bummoncd courage to ask the 
proud old monarch, whut had been the fruits of his 
insatiablo ambition, and why tho eucccbbion to the 
Spanish crown sliould be preferred to the prosperity of 
France? Louis was convinced of the hopelessness of 
his attempt to sway the destiifics of Europe, and, before 
tho year 1708 closed, ho entered into a negotiation for 
peace. The victorious allioB made many demands as 
couditionei, tho chief of wh ieli was, tliat Louis's grand¬ 
son, Philip, bhould robign the crown of Spain to the 
Austrian Charles, To this Lotus would not consent; 
and after a great deal of diplomatic discu&sion, the 
treaty was broken off, and hostilities wero resumed, 
Piinco Eugene declaring, that tlie only proper place to 
treat with the l^'ronch was a field of battle. 

Accordingly, JMarlborough and Eugrne again took 
the fu'M iu Flanders, with nn army consibting of 
110,(100 men. They crobbcd the frontiers of Franco on 
tho 21st of Juno, 1709; and fiist they bu^ieged 
Tournay, a town in the possc^^sion of the Froucb, and 
compelled it to surrender after a siege which continued 
from tho 7til to tho 2Sth of July. Whole battalions of 
the besiegers were, however, blown up into the air by 
tho explosions of concealed mines of gunpowder, or 
crushed and buried beneath tho falling ruins.—Tlio 
inovemuntB in August were not imporfant; but, at Iho 
close of that month, an enormous French army, 
amounting to 120,(100 men, eiicamped in tho woods 
near llie town of J\[alplai{uct. Tlie allies were so near 
that a brief cannonadiug ensued between Ibo forcci^; 
but the iKittlc did not take place until three days after¬ 
wards—tho 12th of September, 1709. Marlborough 
wdb waiting for rciuforccments; and for two days these 
gigantic rival armies stood looking at each olhor. At 
length the battlo began, and lasted, with tearful fury, 
from eight in the morning until three in tho ufteruoou- 
Tho French fought with tho foroeioua couruge of 
despair; but seeing their general diiiigcrously wounded, 
their lines forced, and the left wing and centre of their 
army giving way, tliey retreated in good order, and 
left tho field to Marlborough and Eugene. The allies, 
tlierefore, claimed tho victory; but it was indeed 
dearly bought. Twenty thousand soldiers of tho allied 
army lay dead upon the ground, while only half that 
number of the French perislied. England and Holland 
certainly had the glory of the *day, hut Franca reaped 
tho most advantage from it. Howevor, it was a 
victory, and is ranked as one of the triumphs of the 
BritiBh anus. 

During this year (1709), London was disturbed by 

So * 


the movemeDts of a vain and arrogant dergyman, 
named Dr. Henry Saehovcrel, rector of the ohoroh of 
St. Saviour's, Southwark, Ho was a person without 
principle, and ready to do anything to obtain notoriety. 
At oTio time he wos a furious Whig, and constantly 
abused tbe Tories in Iiis sermons; but as the Whigs 
took no notice <rf liini, ho turned Tory, and lavislietl his 
invet'tivos on tho other party. In 1705, he obtained 
tho living of St. Saviour^s. Having to preach, during 
the summer asbizes of 1709, at Derby, before the 
jiulgos, he vehemently abused the dissenters, and cried 
up the doctrine of the divine right of princes, and tho 
duty of the people to pay tlum a passivo obedience in 
all thing?. Soon afterwarda he preached in St. PauTa 
cathedral, before the Lord Mayor and coporation of 
Londotn On this occasion be repeated what ho had 
said at Derby, but in a more violent manner. Ho 
traducctl some of the bishops in tho most ecurrilous 
way, because Ihry approved of the doctrine of tolera¬ 
tion, and thought it did not become a Christian prelate 
to pt'ii-eculo or annoy those who differed from him in 
opiTiinD. 11c furiously abused the dibsenters; spoke of 
the Uovolution as a groat sin; defended the Uootriue of 
non-rcsUtanc6 to princes; declared that tho church 
was dangerously attacked by her emmies, and only 
blightly defended by her fidsc friendb; and exliorlad 
the people to put on the whole armour of God, and 
stand up in her defence. 

Not contented with having preached this absurd and 
ndiciilotis sermon. Dr. Snchfvcrel published it, with 
tho title of TAe Pci'iN of Indict* Bnihr^iu It cicated 
(juitr an excitement ; and, in a short time, as»many as 
40,000 copic R wero sold. No doubt it was irritating to 
the feeling? of right-thinking men to see the church 
and the press put to this Ijad purpose; but tho host 
plan would have been to let the clnical parasite alone, 
and he would luvo been soon forgolteu. A membrr of 
tho Commonliowevrr, complained of it in parlia¬ 
ment; tho'trashy sermon \v<u> produced, passages wero 
road, and it was voted a scandalous and seditious liliel, 
Tho doctor wa? taken into custody; and it was re¬ 
solved, by a great majority, that ho shoiild be im¬ 
peached of high ctimcs and misdemeanors. Some of 
the ministry thought that this would be making the 
man too conspicuous; but olhcrs, wlio had been abused 
in the sermon, insisted that it was tho best way of pro¬ 
ceeding with him, 

Tho Whig ministry was how sinking iu public 
opioiou; for tho nation waa weary of the heavy taxes 
it had to pay for tho support of the war, * Anne had 
always been a Tory in her heaili; and tho Tories and 
the high church parly resolved to soiza this oppor¬ 
tunity, and make an outcry against tho government. 
They declared that the Wliiga had formed a design of 
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I'uining tlic diarchy and that the prottccution of Kachc- 
Terd was merely done to try tlio temper of tho nation j 
and that, if this were home, the Whigu wouM proceed 
to the oxociitlon of tlieir wicked object without feur. 
These reports were spread in every direction, and by 
every means, money not being wanting to pay a'^euts. 
The Tory and Jacobite clergy also took tlicm up, and 
from their pulpits inveighed against tho Whig govern¬ 
ment, and in favour of the inipeachcd doctor, In a 
little while an inlcrn«e excilcmwit prevailed, and a per¬ 
fect Ktoim of Tory feeling and (-jmpatliy for the jncacbcr 
spread over tho land. 

On the 27th of Kobuiaiy, 1710, Dr. Saolu vtiel was 
placed on hiH trial ill Wistininstcr Hall, lx tore the 
assembled I.ortK and (’omnions. lie was ii'isisted by 
several dihtingui''hrd Jacobite clergymen, and cviii by 
some of the queen’s ehaplaiiis. The tiial oecupiccl no 
less than six days, and was c\tcud«'d over a [leriod of 
three weeks. Kacb time the doctor was huuight to or 
from the ball, the struts through which he had to pa-s 
were thronged with ilcnsc crowd>-, who prayed for his 
delivery if he bad been alnio and a nnrtyr. The 
queen heist If all< tided the liiul, and her Mslaii was 
beset by tho mob, who ciicd out, “tuid bb-s yout 
majesty and the cliuich ! >Vc Lope jour maji -ty i.s for 
Dr. Sacbeverel.” It is strange that tho should 

have boeu in favour of this advocate of a dnctrino that 
ajiproached to sLivtiy; but (bey foileded their leaders 
without reflection, and loved the excitement of a 2 iopu- 
lar dislurhancc. linked, riots occurred in many parts 
of the kingdom; and Imtcher-boyis, sweeps, beavdigcis, 
co.stcrmoiigcr6, thieves, and women of tho most depiavc d 
character, went about shouting jirosperity to the high 
church aud Dr. Sachevert 1. These pr dijI o kn ew noth iug 
of what they were shouting for. Probably, siniil.irly 
excited, if Iho cry bad buu, “Down with tho church, 
ami diath to Sacbe\crcl,” they would have joined it 
just as lieailily. 

t^cveral numbers of tlio Commons were appointed 
mauagers of the impeach mint, aud amongst them was 
Mr. I^obelt^Vall)(»le, a ri.dug statesman, who ultimately 
obtained great distinction. lUs speech ivas mueh ad¬ 
mired. In it ho said—“ I hope that your lordships’ 
just judgment will convince tho woild, that every sodi- 
lious discontinted, hot-headed, uugiflcd, unedifyiug 
preacher (the doctor will pardon ino for borrowing one 
siring of epilliets from him, aud for once using a little 
ot his own language), wfio has no hope of dibtinguUli- 
'iug himself in the woild but by a matchless indiscre¬ 
tion, may 'not advaoce, with im 2 )Unily, doutrines 
destructivo of the peace and quietness of her majesty’s 
government and the Prdlestaul succession, or prepare 
the minds of tho people for an alteration by giviag 
the m At impressions of tho present establishment and I 


I its administration. This doctrine of ublimited, nnoon- 
ditional, jmssivc obedience, was drst invented to sup¬ 
port arbitrary and despotic power, and was never 
promoted or countenanced by any government that 
had no designs, some time or other, of making use of 
it. M'liat, then, eiin bo tbo design of preaching this 
cluetiiiie now, unnbked, iinBonght for, in her majesty’s 
leigii, when tho law is tlio only ruling nieasiiro both of 
the power of the crown and the obedience of the 
people ?■’ 

Atter Saclievercl’s connsol had replied, he himself 
rtMd a bpepcli which had been written for him; for 
although a doctor of the church, ho was a very ignorant 
ixTtoii; and the Tories who hacked him thought any¬ 
thing of In'! own composition would l)o too illiterate for 
the aiigiist assembly in whoso prescnco ho stood. In 
this paper he declared himself innocent of any evil in¬ 
tentions towards the queen or her government. He 
spoke in respectful terms of the Revolution and tho 
PiotcstauL succession; maintainrd that the doctrine of 
iiou-rc-i-'tauce, in all ca-es whatsoever, was a maxim of 
the cliureh in which ho was educated; and, filially, 
calk'd God and ilis holy angels to witness tlial he had 
never been guilty of the wicked, seditious, or malicious 
intention imputed to him. 

Notwithstanding tho great excitement in his favour, 
tho doctor was found guilty of high crimes aud misde- 
mfaiiors. The judgment wa«, that he should not bo 
permitted to preach for three years, and that his two 
Ecrmotis should be burnt by tho common hangman. 
The ligbtuess of this sentence caused it to be looked 
upon by the Toilcs and the doctor as a triuin{>h. 
f^omo disirntors’ ehapcls bad been biokcn into^md 
burnt dining tho trial; and when it was over, London 
was illuminated, aud bonfirLS were made in tho streets, 
liarrck of beer were given to tho mob, and all passers- 
by c:om 2 )cUcd to drink health to Sachcverel. He him- 
scli, for sevi ral days, went about from house to house, 
attended by a noisy, dirty rabble, to return thanks to 
the nobles aud gentlemen who had given him their 
sup 2 iQrt. Many of these gave him presents of money; 
and one peer even presented him with as much as £S0. 
Portraits of him were printed, and medals struck to 
commemorate his trial. To crown his triumph, he 
rode tluough tho country, and made seditious and 
foolish speeches at every town be came to. At many 
places the inhabitants received him with the most ex¬ 
travagant rejoicings. The university of Oxford even 
gave a great dinner to |he doctor to do him honour. 

Tho Tories did not really care about Sachcverel; but 
they used him as a tool to serve their purpose. That 
purpose was answered; the Whigs were made unpopular, 
and soon after displaced from the government of the 
country. The Whig parliament was, on the 26tb of 
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September, diesOlved by tlio queen, and, while the 
people wore still drank with excitement about tho late 
tiial, a thorou|;hIy Toty ono was elected, Mr. Harley 
became Chancellor of tho Exchequer; Mr, Henry St. 
John (afterwaids Lord Holingbroko), Secretary of State; 
and the queen’s uncle, tho Eail of Hochester, a noted 
bon vivant of the day, was made President of the 
Council. 

Whilo these popular tumults and ministerial changes 
were taking place at honte, negotiations were being 
carried on abroad. After the battle of Malplnr|titt, tho 
Fionch king again made overtures for pence, ami con- 
fircncea to arrange it took plaeo at (Jeitiiiydonljcrg, 
There the allies iusiated, ns a condition, that J.onis 
bhoiild compel his giand«ou Philip to ^iirreudcr the 
Spanish crown within two months, and, if necessary, 
join his arms with ilii irs for t hat ohji ct. Loui^> hiimhh d 
himself on many points, hut he would not siibinil to 
that; and as tho Dutch resolutely insisted upon it, the 
conference was broken oif, and bo resolved to tiy the 
chance of w.w otico more. 

Tho Duke of-Mailborongh was greatly vexed that the 
Whig patty, of which ho wa. a member, was diivcn 
from power; blill ho and Piincc Plugrne again look the 
field with an army of (10,000 men. After they had 
taken several towns, and many bkirmishos hud occitiicd 
between them ond the French, both armks went into 
winter quarters. Nothing hrilli.int was done by the 
allies; and it was noticed, that, biuco tho dowiitall of 
thu Whig party, Matlborongb was an altried man. Hi', 
nbual cheerfulness and bolf-possession in tsar had h ft 
him: and, indeed, tho biilliant mihtaiy successes of 
Anuo’s reign wero soon about to bo terminated by a 
peace, which many wiilers have branded as infamous. 
In Spain tho war was in favour of the French ; the 
Englibh buffered seveial revcibcs; Charles HI. had to 
Icavo Madiid; and tlio ioitunes of PiiilipV. weie again 
in the abcendant. 

Marlborough returned home, during the Ch list mas 
holidays of 1710, to ho tre.itcd wilh coldness by tho 
qiiccn, and to liavo insult and contempt heaped upon 
him by the new parliament, wliicli bad assembled on 
the 2dth of November; and in which Ibo majority was 
Tory, though containing a strong body of Whigs, After 
tho Commons had passed many offensive resolutioiiB, 
reflecting on tho charaotcr of the late ministry, they 
made a law by which it was enacted that no person 
should bo a member of any future House of Parliament 
unless he was qualified, not by intellect or education, 
but by property. No one was, henceforth, to represent 
a county in parliament unless ho bad a real estate in 
land of £600 a year value; and no one was to represent 
a borough unless he had a real estate of £300 per annum. 
This parliament did one thing which promoted the 


religious instruction of posterity, and helped the adom> 
ment of London i it voted £.350,0(K) for the building of 
fifty new churches. Amongst those which were erected 
on this occasion, is the magnlScent church *of St. 
Martin-iO'the Fields, which was dobigned by a talented 
Scotch architect, named Jamrs Gibbs. After the great 
hro of London, ib the time of Charles II,, fifty-one new 
churches were Imilt in the city, from the designs of Sir 
Chribtophor Wren, tho famous architect of St. Paul's 
catlicdr.il. It is lathor singular that ho was engaged to 
lepEiir tho old calhodral—a magnificent U-othio atruo- 
iuic, ^\Iiicli b( ing dcstioycd by tho great conflagration, 
gate him till’ oppoifiiiiity of cxluhitiiig his talents in 
the flection of an cntitcly new one, St. Paul’s was 
comph led dming tho reign of Qiircn Anne, and the 
gifted arcltilccl liinTscIf bad the bntisfaction of Laying 
the last stone in Ivin teventy-ninth year. Ilo lived to 
(ho advanced ago of cigldy-six; died in Iho year 1723; 
and Wia-. hiiticd uudrr the choir of the cathedral. 

The miniofer Ifailoy had a narrow escape of his life 
at thi^ pound. The English government employed a 
number of foreign f-pies to biing secret intelligence. 
One of these—a Ficnehman, who called himself the 
Maniiiid do Guisoard—had x.300 a year allowed him, 
uliidi Mr, Hurhy, thinking it was ton much, caused to 
he icduccd to ilOO. Shoitly atterwaids, Guiscurd was 
niTCbtcd for snlling tho beciets of his employers to tho 
Fuiichcoiiit. Ho uab brought before tlio council on 
tho'fidi of Miuch, 1711. Ou entciing the council- 
chamber, he desired to spiak pi ivat< ly wj(li Mr. St. John, 
wliom it k Mipposed ho intended to assassinate. His 
Tcqui st w.is rctusod ; and as Ht. John was out of bis 
rcacli, Giiibcard btcpprdupto tho table, and exclaiming, 
“ Ildvo at thee, tlienl” i-t.ibbtd Mr. Hailoy in the 
hicibtujtli a pi II knife which he had coqc< alod about 
him. Tlio iii'tiiimont btokc against tho bone; but tho 
iiiftiati riptatod tlio blow uvtial (itnes with such vio¬ 
lence that Old minister fell bleeding to tlio ground. 
All was conftisiou ; St, .Tohu diuw his swoid, and crying 
out, “The villa ill has killed Mr. Hailey,” plunged tho 
weapon into Uuu-caid, 'llio icst of thu nunistcra at¬ 
tacked the as«nhdiii—some with their swoid-, and others 
with their iiakod fiils; and tho Frenchman, after 
making a dospciato defence, was diaggcd away with 
several of his bones broken, and lodged in Newgate, 
whore he shoitly after died. Such was the excitement 
this event created, that tho turnkey preserved the body 
for some little 1 ime in brine, and exhibited it for a imall 
sum of money. Tliis revolting circumstance coming to 
the ears of tho queen, she commanded the corpse of tho 
agsassin to bo buried iastantly. Mr. Harley was made 
so popular by this attempt 3)n bis life by a French 
papist, that Anne created him a peer, with the title of 
Lord Oxford. A proclamation was also issued against 
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t)io papidtei, and the parlinmnot besought the quocn to 
take care of her own wacied person. 

The English people were tired of the long Imra^s- 
ing wdr with IVancr, Tljey began to tlnnk, that 
altliough military glory waf, perhaps, a u ry fine thing, 
it was aho a very expensive thing, and that they liad 
to purchase it by the constant of c\oibit*mt 

tuxes. The Tory government also Iiated the war, be¬ 
cause uU its triumphs had boon gained by a Whig 
general, and a secret negotiation was opene*! wdlh the 
French king for peace. This the Kiigli-h millimeters 
were resolvt^d to have at any pr*co; but us yi t they 
kept faith wit]i their nllirs? ; nntl Marlhorougli, on tlio 
4tb of iMarch, 1711, went abroad, for the labt time, to 
conduct thf" war. The French hufl made great pre- 
paratioD£>, and threw up lines at^Aileux, which were 
thought impregnable. No proud wcic they of Ihe^e 
defences, that they called them tht^ nt* ijht^ iflh*a of 
Murlboi'OTig]i—moantng that they w^ro much beyond 
his ability to force, lint the groat EngU^h general did 
furc^^ his way Ihnmgh them; aud, after a brilliant 
siege of twenty day^., became mabter, on the 1 Uli of 
September, of the town of Iloucliain, Tiiis was IMuil- 
borougirs Inbt military exploit; and after it the nlliul 
armies ECparated and went into winliT (juartt rs. The 
Tories at homo liad predicted the duke's disgrace in 
this campaign; but we cannut iK'lievo they wished it, 
as their country would have been involved in it. 

As, ill tho peace wluch the Tories liad resolved* on, 
they would no lougrr recpiire the assislauce of the great 
military genius of Afarlborough, they ungratefully re¬ 
solved to wreak iheir party spite upon him. An 
opportunity soon ofleicd it>clf; the general had accepted 
a small per-eentage from tho money paid to the con¬ 
tractors who supplied the army with bread. Tins was 
not proper, but it was uaual j and every commander did 
the hame* It would have been quite just to deprive 
Afarlhorongh of this improper source of revenue; but 
the Tories brought a charge against him, in the House 
of Commons, of liaving appropriated to his own uf^c 
more than £500,000 of the public money ; or, to ums 
plainer language, of having robbed the state. Marl¬ 
borough attempted to justify himself by statiug that 
tho money he had received was a ciistternary |XTqiiisite, 
to which bo considered himself entitled. This tl^ feneo 
was mclesri; aud the qiioen, now tlio tool of bis 
eueniies, dismissed him from all his employments. 
Marlborough Fulmutted; merely telling Anno that this 
fYfm an ill rewaid for his long services.—The Tories 
next attacked tlio elociucnt patriot, Mr. Robert WaU 
pole, who, as Secretary of War, had acoepted a present 
of £600 from some armf contractors. This cortoialy 
was an act of cormpUon which tho Whigs would have 
earnestly denounced had it been practised by any of 


their opponents. It'caosed Walpole's ecicpuision from the 
House of Commons, and his imprisonment lathe Tower. 

After a great deal of weary negotiation, the war was 
concluded on tbo 11 th of April, 1713, by the celebrated 
Pi:\CK OF XJTJtErnT—so called Lccnuiie it was entered 
into at that place. It was considered that tho condi¬ 
tions were far too favourable to Franco, and by no moans 
bunourablc to England. Many people thought that, 
after BO many military successes, tho peace was scarcely 
uiorc advantageous to England than if she had been 
conquered. Indeed, tho Whigs furiously opposed it; 
but Ihu Tories pod^cnscd all the power of the state, and 
it was carrictb liy the articles of the Peace of Utrecht, 
llic French king rceogni&cd tlio Protestant succession of 
the of liauover, and engaged not to permit tlio 

Pretentlcr to rcLiim to liis dominions, or in any way to 
ai'^i^t him. Louis also agreed that France and Npain 
sliijuld never bo governed by one man ; but Philip, the 
French prince, remained King of Hpain, and Charles of 
Austria was obliged to abaudon that country. A great 
d< al has been written against this treaty, and it has 
Ikoii denounced as disgraceful and infamous; but, 
although the motives that dictated it may have been 
uiiwoithy ones, the act itself was a benefit to tho Eng- 
li’^h nation. It was right to go to war with Franco 
wlien tho power of that Dation threatened to overturn 
Lhr independence of Europe; but it was well to sheathe 
tiui Bword when that power had boon shikeu to its 
fuundaHons, aud its prido humbled in the dust. 

There were great rejoicings in England on the 7tb 
of July, when tho peace was proclaimt^d; and a 
public thauksgiviog was appointed, and observed with 
great faolemnity. Marlborough had previously left 
Kuglantl in disgust at the ill-treatment he had re¬ 
ceived, and relired to Brussels, where he corresponded 
both with tho Pretender aud the princes of the House of 
Hanover; and bis enemies say that he held himself 
ready to Indray either, and attach himsolf to that side 
which he saw likely to succeed to- the English crown 
after the death of Anne, On the 16th of July, the 
queen prorogued tho parliament; and, in her speech, 
took a great dual of credit to herself for having ended 
tho war. Tho speech caused some alarm to the Whigs, 
because &ho did not even alludo to the Pretender and 
the Protestant succession. They thought that Anne 
would bavo been very glad that her popish half-brother 
should succeed her on tho throne, and feared that she 
hud entered into some scheme to ensure bis doing so. 
It is certain that Ani^e was favourably disposed to¬ 
wards the Pretender; but she was too prudent or too 
timid a woman to attempt anything on bis behalf; 
for she knew that any such act would boJoUowod by 
a loud outcry of popular iadignation. Despite the 
intrigues of tho Jacobites, Tories^ and PapUti, the 
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So|^ah people bad too much good eonse to prefer a 
popish king of the Stuart race, to a tolerant Protestant 
Borereign. 

During the month of March, in this year, that dis¬ 
grace to the church, Dr. Sachererel, came again into 
notice. He bad been forbidden to preach for three 
years. That period bad expired, and the vain, servile 
priest again took possession of his church in tho 
Borough. His opening sermon was from the text— 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” In it he had tho profane audacity to compare his 
deserved punishment (which, indeed, had proved no 
punishment at all) to tho Bufferings of tho Saviour of 
the world. Yet this man was still caressed and fol¬ 
lowed ; and a bookseller gave him £100 for this very 
sermon. Tho Tories even bestowed upon him tho rich- 
rectory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn; but he soon after¬ 
wards sank into tho obscurity from which ho ought 
never to have been raised. 

Anno had long been ailing; and sho survived tho 
pcaco littlo more than a year. That year was spent by 
the Whigs in exerting themselves to secure tho Pro¬ 
testant succession to the House of Hanover, and by 
most of tbe Tories in intrigues to bring in tho Pre¬ 
tender, and make him king on the death of the queen. 
The Tories, who were in power, would havo succeeded 
in their scheme, bad they not possessed a wholesome 
dread of tho vengeance of the people. Lord BoUng- 
hroke’s activity in this bad cause was surprisiug. Stilt 
the Whigs were strong enough to be able to carry a vote, 
by which it was decreed, that if the Pretender dared to 
land in Great Britain, a largo reward should bo given 
for his apprehension. Shortly afterwards, two Irish 
officers were actually arrested in the city, while engaged 
in tho daring act of enlisting men for the scivico of tho 
Pretender. In consequence oP this, a hill was passed 
making it treason to enlist or be enlisted in his cause. 

The last act of tho Tories, during this reign, was one 
of great intolerance; but it was only in unison with tlic 
spirit of the time, when tho principles of general liberty 
were understood only by a few; and each party in the 
state, and every religious sect, .only sought to establish 
its own supremacy. Tho act alluded to was the Schism 
Act; the object of which was to prevent dissenters from 
educating their own children, and to mako education a 
monopoly of tbe church of England. It enacted, that 
no person in Great Britain should keep a public or 
private school, or act as a tutor, unless ho signed a 
'deolaration to subsoribe to the ohurch of England, and 
obtain a licence from the bishop of the diocese. The 
mode of education used by tbe eleigy of tbe church of 
England was,; no doubt, a very good one; but the dis¬ 
senters did not think so; end it was tyranny to compel 
them either to adopt it, or brio|p up their children in 
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ignorance. This act, which was defended as neMtsaiy 
for tho welfare of the church, was actually drawn up by 
Lord Bolingbrokc, who was not even a believer in 
Christianity, but held that tho Bible was a collocUon of 
fables. 

Tlio Whigs gave great opposition to the passing of 
the Schism Act f and as, in tho debate upon it, the 
bishops were silent. Lord Wharton, turning to tho 
benches where they sat, thus addressed them:—** Pre¬ 
cedents and authorities have been cited in favour of tho 
present measure; but there is against it an authority of 
the highest weight, which has not yet been mentioned. 

I acknowledge that it would havo come with most 
force and propriety from that venerable bench; hut, 
since their lordships have been wholly silent in this 
debate, I will myself tell them, that it is tho rule of tho 
gospel to do unto others as wo would be done unto.” 
Still the Schinm Act was passed; but the very day it 
was to come into operation, tho queen breathed her last, 
and it was never put in practice. In tho next reign it 
was repealed. 

Tho queen had been suffering from many^ disorders, 
and these were aggravated by agitation of mind, pro¬ 
duced by tlie disputes of tbe ministers with her favourite, 
Mrs. Miisham. A violent quarrel that took place in 
her presence bad such an effect upon her, that slio de¬ 
clared she could never recover, A few days afterwards 
(on tho 30th of July) she was seized with an apoplectic 
fit. When tho fit was past. Anno sank into a stupor, 
and it was soon evident that she was dying. Boling- 
broke’s plots for bringing in Iho Pretender were not j-et . 
ripe, and lie was struck with astonishment and dismay. 
The Dukes of Argyll and Somerset, two Whig noble¬ 
men, waited upon tho dying queen, and offered their 
services. They recommended tho Duke of Shrewsbury 
to her as the fittest person to fill the vacant office of 
Lord Treasurer, which had lately been bold by Lord 
Oxford (formerly Mr. Harley). The Duke of Shrews¬ 
bury was a Whig; but ho had played a doubtful psirt, 
and Anno thought he was a Tory. Sho therefore, hy a 
signj signified her assent to his appoiutiueiit us Loni 
Treasurer. Tho ground thus slid from beneath tho feet 
of the Tories, the Whigs wore restored to power, and 
England saved from the danger of having a popish king. 

Tlio queen continued to dozo in lethargic insensibi¬ 
lity, and did not recover her senses sufficiently either to 
sign her will or to lake the sacrament. On the morning 
of tbe Ist of August, 1714, sho breathed her last, in 
tho fiftieth year of her age, and tho thirteenth of her 
reign. 

Anne’s personal appearance was pleasing, but not 
majestio: she was of tbe midiflo height, had dark-brown 
hair, a ruddy oomplexion, and a round full faoc. Sho 
was not deficient in nndentanding, ^t her mind was 
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uncuUiratetl and full of prejudices* The ihiage slia 
seemed to lovo best were high-church principles and 
good eating and driukitig, Sbo was a canscioutious 
princess, and did everything for the best; hut her judg* 
ment was not strong enough to discover what was the 
best, Sho mistook a love of bishops for a love of the 
true precepts of religion, and, with thd best intentiooa 
in the world, was ready to pereecuto dwscntcrs to the 
verge of despair, Sho was a merciful soven ign, ami 
would havo advanced the prosperity of her people if she 
had known how to do so. But her want of judgznoiil, 
and lovo of favourites, always made her the tool of 
Bome o^e; and, unfortunately, sho foil into bad hands* 
Although she loved the church with perfect sinerrity, 
she plotted against the Protestant succession, nnd de- 
Hircd that her popish half-brother, the Pretender, should 
succeed her- This was nc^t very wonderful; for tlio 
high church of Anno s time was not far removed from 
the Buperstitious of the church of Itou’C, Anno was I ho 
last of tlio Stuart race that sat upon tlm English throne, 
and sho was certainly the best. Still sho luheritecl I heir 


Tho age of William HI, was not voty remarkable for 
its literary and sciontifio ^men, though it produced 
John Locke, the famous philosopher, and author of tho 
celebrated Eemy on the Human* Understandinff, and 
other works* So many great writers, however, lived in 
tho reign of Anne, that it has always been regarded aa 
a brill iunt ago, nnd is styled the Golden Age of English 
IJteratiire, The moat distinguishod poot of her tirao 
was Alexander Pope, whoso Eeeay on Man is still cjt- 
tenaively read, and frequently quoted. His poetry ia 
extremely interesting and instructive, and bis versifica* 
tion exqtiisite, Jonathan Hwift (better known as Dean 
Swift) was the most famous prose writer of that ttmo; 
hut his writingtJ, tliough powerful, brilliant, and witty, 
are frequently extremely indecent.' Joseph Addihon and 
>Sir Jtichard Hleelo were two distinguished liberal writers 
of a more ple^ising character, to whom, amongst other 
things, wo are indebted for those delightful volumes 
catlcil Thr. Spfrhifut\ The fumou^j Daniel Defoe lived 
in tlufluge; and fio did John Gay, whoso fables are so 
much admired. Mr, Henry St. Johu (otherwise Lord 


lovo of the kingly prerogative, or, in other words, of BoUugbroke) was an elegant writer on tho Tory side; 
despotic power; blither natural timidity restrained her and so was Matthew Prior, the poet; but their works 
from any l>old attack upon tho national liberties, arc very little read now. 


CHAPTER XC* 

THK llKIOy OV OEOltOK THE —A-x?- 17M — 1727, 



NOTWITHSTANDING all tho plotting 
there had l^erii in favour of tho Pretender, 
the Elector of Hanover was pruclairnod 
King of England without any opposition, 
by the title of GeorgB THE Fms'f. Thus 
a new family (the Ouelphs) ruled in Great Britain, 
and George was tho first sovereign of the Houso of 
Brunswick:, 

Tho Elector of Hanover was a very plain old gentle¬ 
man, eloveuly in his drofis, clumsy in bis figure, but 
possessed of a good understanding, a phlegmatic nature, 
and a resolute temper* At tho time of ascondiLg the 
British throne he was fifty*five years of age. He took 
matlcrH very coolly, and ^id not arrive in England until 
the Iftth of i^eptember, 1714—nearly seven weeks after 
'the death of Queen Aimo; but tho government had 
been carried on in tho meantime by a council of 
regency* Tho Whig party welcomed him with joy, 
and he returned the compliment by dividing all the 
great offices of stat^ amongst them* The Duke of 
]^lbormigb| now an old man, but ai fond of money 


and distinction as ever, it;turned to England, and was 
again made coinmandtT-in-chicf of tho army* As for 
tho Tories, George fearai and duUked them; he knew 
Unit nearly all of them had done their best to give the 
crown to his rival, James Francis Stuart, the Pretender, 
and he may lie excusc<l for looking on all Tories aa 
concealed Jacobites and traitors* Lord Oxford, the 
Into queen’s chief iniuister, evinced much plcasuro on 
tho accCKhion of the new^king; but George treated him 
with a fi'eezing coldness* As for Lord Bolingbroke^ 
ho had been turned out of his position as Secretary of 
State before the new king set foot in England. This 
was done in consequence of a command from George 
himself; go Bolingbroke was wise enough to keep out 
of tho way. 

The Pretender did not like to give up hia chanoe of* 
the crown without a struggle; but the old French 
king, Louis, was not inclined to do anything more for 
him; and without hia assistaoeo, Uie Chevalier de 
6L George was powerleii. AU he did wai to issue a 
tnanifefto to the SngUA people, asserting his sight tq 
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tho throne, and eomplaioing that his $uhj«ot8(M be 
called them), instead of doing justice to him and 
themselves, had proclaimed a foreign prince for their 
king, in defiance of the incontestible laws of hereditary 
right. He added, that he could not doubt the good 
intentions of his sister, the late queen, towards him; 
in consequence of which ho had waited witli paticnco 
for a dignity which was now snatched from his grasp. 
Jacobite and drunken riots took place at Norwich, 
Bristol, Birmingham, and a few other places; but they 
were soon put down; and Georgo was crowned King of 
England on tho 20th of October, with the usual solem¬ 
nities. 

The now sovereign’s eldest son, George, who Imd 
been created Prince of Wales, was present; but tlio 
king’s beautiful and amiable wife, the Princess Sophia 
Dorothea, of Zell, was wearing out her life in confiuc- 
.men't in tho lonely castle of Ahlcn, on tho river Alter. 
Instead of his wife George had brought with him to 
England two mistresses. One of these, the Duchess of 
Kendal, was a tall, thin, and hard-faced old woman; 
and tho other, who was called the Countess of Platen* 
in Germany, but tho Countess of Darlington in Eng¬ 
land, was so enormously fat, and rod, and licrce-looking, 
that a gentleman of the court compared her to a great 
greasy ogress. Several kings of England had lived a 
loose, adulterous life; but they had usually chosen 
beautiful women as tbeir companions; and the mis¬ 
tresses of Charles II. had been famouj for their graces 
and tbeir generosity to tho people. Tho lean German 
duchess and the fat German countess, however, besides 
being ugly and unpleasant sort of people, were also 
very poor, grasping, and stingy: they soon becamo 
much detested; and people began to think they had 
gained little by a transfer from a Stuart to a Guelph. 

On the 2l8t of January, 1715, a new parliament 
was elected, and tho king opened it in person. But 
this German monarch of the British people could not 
niter a word of English; and his speech, whicli Imil 
been written for bim by one minister, was read for him 
by another. It was an honest, straiglitforward address ; 
in which he thanked bis subjects for tbo firmness they 
had shown for the Protestant succession; desired that 
DO unhappy divisions of parties might divert them 
from pursuing the common interests of their country ; 
declared that the established constitution in church 
and state should be the rule of his government; and 
that the happiness, ease, and prosperity of his people 
should be the care of bis life. * 

The new Whig ministers resolved to punish the late 
Tory ones for their treacheiy to George, and their 
efforts to place the Pretender upon the throne. Lord 
fiollngbroke, the Sari of Oxford, and the Duke of 
Ormond were all impeaobed of *high treason. Boling- 


broke and the Duke of Ormond saved themselves hj • 
fiight to France, whOre they carried on their plots for 
the restoration of the exiled Stuart Lord Oxford^ 
however, was committed a prisoner to the Tower, where 
bo remained for some years; after which fae was tried 
and acquitted. Notwithstanding this, great discontent 
prevailed in the’ nation, and there were many Jacobite 
and Tory plots and riots. The people loved royalty, 
but they did not fancy an uncouth old Gorman for a 
king. And *aB the social evils of the commonwealth, 
too recent to be forgotten, prevented them from trying 
tbo experiment of another republic, or electing a Pro¬ 
tector like Oliver Cromwell, numbers of tho, people 
forgot the tyrannies of the family of Stuart, and longed 
to sec .Tames Francis, tho papist, seated on the throne, 
instead of Protes.tant George. 

Many Jacobites secretly sent word to tho Pretender, 
that if ho came to England there would be a general 
rising in his favour. The chevalier accordingly pre¬ 
pared to invade his native country, and Louis XIV, 
promised secretly to assist him. Tliis scheme was dis¬ 
concerted hy the death of that ambitious monarch, who 
breathed his last on the let of September, 1715, in the 
seveuty-fifth year of his age, after having kept Europe 
in a state of confusion for upwards of half a century. 
With Louis perished tho hopes of tho Pretender in 
France. 

The Karl of Mar, however, got up an insurrection 
among tho .Scottish Highlanders, and erected the stan¬ 
dard of tlio Pretender at Braemar, on the 6th of Sep- 
ternher; and llic Catholics and Jacobites of the north 
of England rose iu arms, under tbo command of tbe 
Earl of Derwentwator and a Mr. Foster. But King 
George and his ministers were on their guard: many 
suspected Scottish and English nobles were arrested, 
and placed in confinement; troops were sent into Scot¬ 
land ; tho loyal Duke of Argyll was made commander 
of them j and an eng-agement took place at Sheriffmuir, 
near tho vilhigo of Dunblane, on tho 13th of November. 
This battle of Dunblano was very indecisive; 700 of tbe 
rebels were slain, and 400 of tbo king’s troops: both 
parlies claimed the victory; but the Duke of Argyll 
kept*tho field, and the banner of the Stuart, called the 
ItcstoratioD, was taken. 

Ill tlie meantime the English rebels proclaimed the 
Pretender in several places, and marched as far as Pres¬ 
ton. They were soon overtaken by George’s troops, 
and, after a paltry skirmish on tho same day that the 
battle of Dunblane was fought, lost heart, and surren¬ 
dered. Only seventeen of them had been* killed; but 
more than 1,400 were taken prisonen. Several of the 
captains were executed at dhee by martial law; the 
common men were crowded into the neighbouring gaob^ 
and the noblemen and leading gentry sent to London. 
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Tbo Karls of Derwentwater, Nithsdalc, Wiutou, aud 
Caruwath, Lords Widdrington aad Nairn, and Viscotint 
Kenwortb, were all impeached as traitors. Of these, 
the youog and accomplished Earl of Derwentwater, and 
the Scottish peer Kenmure, were condomiicd, and sen¬ 
tenced to be beheaded. They suffered on the 24tb of 
February, 1716. Lord Nithsdalo escaped from the 
Tower tbo night before the day appointed for his execu¬ 
tion, by exchanging clothes with his devoted vvifo, who 
heroically remained in hia place. The otliffi' noblemen, 
though condemned, were respited. Shortly afterwards, 
six-and-twenty of the common rebels were hanged, and 
about 1,000 transported to the colonics in America. 
Thus ended this rash attempt to restore the exiled 
family. 

Ijord Bolingbi-okc had entered the Fqi vicc of tlie Pre¬ 
tender as his secretary; and that prefligato statesman 
t-old James Francis Stuart, that nolhing would bo so 
likely to lead to the recovery of his down-trodden for¬ 
tunes as at once boldly going to England. To avoid the 
suspicion of cowardice, the Pretender adopted this des¬ 
perate resolve, lie landed at Peterhead, in Scotland, 
on the 22nd of December, 17IS, and went in disguise 
to the house of a friendly nuUc, where he was joined 
by about thirty Jacobite gentlemen. These desperate 
men proclaimed him as King .Tames III,; and soon 
after he made a public entrance into Dundee on horse¬ 
back, followed by about 300 Jacobites, wlio had gradu¬ 
ally joined liim. Taking up his residonco in the ancient 
royal palace of Scone, he assumed the state of a sove¬ 
reign, fearing all the time lest he should be surrounded 
and captured by George’s troops, lie had been led to 
expect th.at more than half the people of England and 
Scotland would liavc flocked to his standard; but ho 
was terribly disappointed. Though joined by the Earl 
of Mar and the remnant of liis forces, and though every 
elTort was made by the nobles who had espoused his 
desperate cause, not above .'5,000 or 6,000 men could be 
collected around the drooping Stuart banner. The par¬ 
liament, also, bad offered a reward of £’100,000 to any 
one who should seixe him, dead or alive; wliich caused 
the Pretender to become gloomy, sullen, and irresolute. 
Such a dejected creature did he seem, that liis’own 
soldiers began to despise him, and some of them inquired 
contemptuously whether be could speak ? 

Though it was mid winter, and tlic ground was 
clothed with snow, the Duko of Argyll and the royal 
troops matched in pursuit of the Pretender. Calling a 
' council of his officers at Scone, on the 16tli of January, 
1716, the desponding prince addressed them in a melati- 
cboly way, saying—" For me will it be no new thing to 
be unfortunate. My whole life, even from my cradle, 
has been a constant sories of misfortunes; and lam 
prepared, if so it please Ood, to suffer the threats of my 


enemies and yours." Ho'reminded th&m that it was no 
time to dispute, but to act; but bo did not act with 
energy himself. After burning many towns and villages 
between Pertli and Stirling, to prevent the advance of 
the Duko of Argyll, and causing many helpless women 
and children to perish of destitution in the snow, tho 
Pretender deserted his poor, deluded troops, and escap¬ 
ing, on the 3rd of February, to a ship, fled in disguise 
to Franco. Tho Highlanders returned to their homes; 
most of the chiefs escaped in a vessel, and rejoined 
thefr master on the continent; though forty-seven of 
them, who had embarked in small, worthless boats, 
were upset and drowned. Of tho prisoners who were 
taken, some were shot, and others left to rot and die in 
various prisons, 

Qeorgo was now firmly seated on the throne, and the 
Whig minister adopted a strange plan to keep him so. 
By tho Triennial Act, a now parliament was to he 
elected every three years; but there were so many 
Jacobites and Tories in the nation, that the Whigs re¬ 
solved not to run tho chance of a now general election, 
for fear tlieir enemies should get the upper hand. To 
avoid that, the Septennial Act, by which parliament 
was to last for seven years, instead of for throe, was in¬ 
troduced by the ministers and passed into law. This 
act (wliieh still remains in force) secured a Whig par¬ 
liament for four years longer. It was a clever Whig 
trick, and tho Tories denounced it loudly; but it was 
received very quietly by the public. 

In the summer King George visited Hanover, and 
busied himself with tho politics of the continent. On 
ills return, a friendly treaty was entered into between 
I'rance, Holland, and England, which was not, however, 
ratified till January, I7l7. George was anxious, by 
tliis means, to protect himself against that famous 
soldier and hero, Charles XIL of Sweden, whose hatred 
to George was so great, that bo talked of making war 
against England, for the sake of restoring the Pretender. 
Tlio Swedish ambassador was arrestod for conspiracy 
against the British government, and there was a talk of 
war with Sweden, which would probably have taken 
place, but for-tho death of tho Swedish boro, who was. 
killed at tbo eiego of Frederickshall, in 1718. A 
quarrel had also arisen between England and Spain, 
which led to a war so tedious and intricate, that it 
would bo impossible to give any just idea of it in the 
limits to which this work must be confined. During 
the course of it, Admiral Byng performed eome gallant 
actions.—King Gcoige was not only engaged in wars 
abroad, but was unhappy in bis family. He was jealous 
of bis own son, tho Prince of Wales; and the prince was 
very undutiful to his father. Frequent disputes took 
place between them; and about ibis time (1718) the 
king first placed bis son under arrest, and afterwards 
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ordered him to <Jttit St. Januffe’tt. Tho priaco .then re* 
aided at LoioeBter House, which became a meeiiag^ 
place for all who hated and opposed the king.—Such 
are tho unnatural dissensions of princes. 

The events of 1719 were but of slight historical im* 
portance. In the following year, tho wonderful bubble, 
the fiimous South Sea scheme, was brought forward. 
As a recompense to certain merchants and others, to 
whom the government owed a largo sum of money, it 
allowed them to form themselves into an association, 
under the name of the “ South Sea Company,” with the 
sole right of trading to thoso seas. An act of parlia¬ 
ment for this purpose was passed in April, 1720; and 
such wild cxpectationa were formed of tho success of 
the undertaking, that people rushed in crowds to in¬ 
vest their money in shares. The directors promised to 
pay 50 per cent, interest; and such an excitement pre¬ 
vailed, that many men of property sold their rsiatos, 

* that they might obtain this extravagant interest for 
tbeir money. Within four mouths, the shares of the 
company that had been bought for £100, could bo 
sold for £1,000. Every other kind of business was -sus¬ 
pended ; a spirit of gambling sciacd tho whole nation; 
and statesmen, uoblos, prelates, physicians, lawyers, and 
tradesmen, spent their time in irailieking for shares. 

Other companies were soon started, anxious to share 
the immense fortunes which the directors of the Boutli iSua 
scheme were reaping. Many of them were mere impu¬ 
dent frauds; and all of them soon came to bo known by 
tho appropriate name of “ bubbles.” Still people wero 
found ready to invest their money, and joint-stuck com¬ 
panies sprung up liko mushrooms, by the score. Thu 
following are examples of some of the wild schemes 
projected: converting salt water into fresh; extracting 
silver out of lead; trading in human hair; importing 
largo donkeys from Spain; a now mode of fattening 
pigs; and a wheel for perpetual rootiou. Au audaciuiis 
swindler oven issued proposals for a subscription, the 
particulars of which be said be would disclose in a 
month’s time, but promising that every person wlio 
paid two guineas should be entitled to a £100 share, 
which would produce that amount of profit yearly. In 
one morning this daring rogue actually received 2,000 
guineas, with which bo fled, that v{!ry evening, to a 
foreign land. 

In about six months this gambling madness began 
to abate; the little companies diod ou^ or wero put 
down by tho law; and tho shares of tho great Soutli Sea 
bubble fell from £1,000 to less than £300. Several 
groat bankets, merobants, and goldsmiths were ruined, 
and compelled- to abscond; and thousands of tradesmen 
and others were reduced to beggary. An exdtcmeDt 
of another kind now prevailed—alarm was in every face, 
and few felt themselves safe froga impending ruin. A 


fhriouB outcry arose; commerce was palsied, 'tfedit 
struck dead, and society was shaken tw its foundation* 
The people bitterly cursed the South Sea Company^ and 
the directors dared not appear abroad. 

So great was the panic, that the king was sent fov’ 
from Hanover, where ho usually went in the summer, 
and the parliaiAent assembled, to seo what could be 
done to allay the popular excitement. Tho directors 
of the company were commanded to lay their books be¬ 
fore parliament, and were punished by the coniiscation 
of all their property. By the sagacity of that rising 
statesman, Mr. Uobert Walpole, tlio people were at 
length pacified, and business returned to its ordinary 
healthy channel. As tho prime minister had been 
accus^ed of accepting bribes from the company, he was 
compelled to resign, and Walpolo was appointed to tako 
bis jihice : his predecessor was expelled tho House, and 
sent to Uio Tower.—^This year (1721) peace was made 
with Spain, and a defunsivo alliance entered into with 
that country. On tho IGth of June in the following year, 
that great warrior, tho Unko of Marlborough, died in 
tiis Bcvcniy-sccond year. A gorgeous public funeral was 
bestowed upon his remains, which were deposited in 
Westminslc:r Abbey. Tho king, tho Prince of Wales, a 
vast procession of nobles, military officers, and troops 
followed him to tho grave; but very fow persons re¬ 
gretted him. 

James Francis Stuart, tho Pretender, had married 
the Princess Clementina, graud-daugliter of llie famous 
John Hobiuski, King of Poland. In the j'car 1720 
that lady had prosented her husband \i?!itli a son, upon 
whom was bestowed the sounding names of Charles 
Edward Louts Cassimir Sliuirt. When this litllo 
prince grew np, lie came to be known as the Young 
Pretender; while his father, James Francis, -was called 
tho Old Pretender. The birth of a Stuart gavo fresh 
hopes (o tho Jacobites of England, and set tho 
Pretender again at work to see if he could obtain the 
Englisir crown, A formidable conspiracy was entered 
into in his favour. Many noblemen were connected 
witli it; but the real leader was the talented, restless 
Jacobite, Attorbury, tho Bishop of Kochcstcr. It was 
proposed to scizo tho Tower, tho Bank, and tho 
Exchequer; to proclaim tho Pretender as King 
James lU. in many parts of the couiitry, and to trust 
to ii general rising in his favour. 

This mad scheme was discovered by Mr. Boliert' 
Walpole, the prime minister, rfnd mean3 wero instantly 
taken to frustrate it. Tho attempt wea to have been 
made when tho king went to Hanovor, in Ifhe summer 
of 1722. He was advised to put off bis visit; a camp 
was formed in Hyde Park; troops were brought over 
from Ireland; suspected persons were seized, and Jill 
the principal oonspirators arrested. They were a 
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strange mizturv—CathoHo priests and Protestant non- 
juriag clergymen, liaughty nobles and swindling vaga¬ 
bond adventurers. Many fled; but Lord Orrery, Lords 
Korth and Orey, and Bishop Atterbury woin committed 
to the Tower. So disalfected and factious wero many 
« of the clergy, that they offered up piiblio prayers for 
the preservation and welfare of the traitorous prelate. 
The parliament had been dissolved in Idurch, 1722; 
and tho now ono (tlio first llouso of Cotninons elected 
under the Septennial Act) assembled in October. In 
his speech on tho 11th, tho king tdliided to this 
conspiracy—Hint is, tho minister wlio rend tho spcbch 
did so for him; but tlio sentiments were, no doubt, 
those of Ooorgo himself. “ I sliould less wonder at it,” 
said he, “ bad I, in any one instaneo since my accession 
to tho throne, invaded tho liberty or property of my 
subjects.” Itefcrring to the Jacobite plotters, he said, 
very trul 3 ', “By forming plots, they depreciate all 
properly that is invested in the public funds, and then 
complain of the low state of credit; they inalco an 
incrcaso of the national expenses necessary, and then 
clamour at the burden of taxes, and eudeavaur to 
impute to my government, as grievances, tbo mischiefs 
and^calaiuitics which they ulono occasion.” 

Tho Pretender chose this very time to issue a decla¬ 
ration to tho king and people of Great Britain. In it 
be proposed that George should resign the English 
throne to him, and retire to Hanover with tbo title of 
king instead of elector; and that, in return fur this 
concession, he should wear the British crown after tho 
death of tho Pretender, iu caso ho should uutlivo iiim. 
The only*notico the parliament condescended to give 
to this absurd declaration was, to order it to bo burnt 
by the common hangman. Gcorgo behaved with cle¬ 
mency to the actors in the late conspiracy; only ono of 
them being put to death. Bishop Atterbury was tried 
for treason before tho House of Lords, and sentenced 
to deprivation of his clerical dignity, and banishment. 
On arriving on the continent in June, 1723, ho imme¬ 
diately entered tho service of the Pretender. Ho died 
at Paris, in 1732. At tho same time, l,ord Boling- 
broke, who had quarrelled with the Stuart prince, was 
pardoned, and returned to England. 

In the year 1724, the tranquillity of George's govern¬ 
ment was disturbed by alarming riots both iu Ireland 
and Suotland. The cause of the Jtislt riots was u 
singular one. Ou accoigit of there being a dcflciency 
of copper coin iu that country, a patent .was granted to 
Mr. Willia^i Wood, for coining farthings and half- 
pehcc. Tho Irudi people took a whimsical dislike to 
this new money, and swore they would have nothing to do 
with it. The discontent of that excitable people was 
raised, l>y the writings of Dean Swift, into a storm of 
popular fury. Scuriilous ballads were sung about the 


streets, riotous prooessions wore formed, and an effigy 
of Mr. Wood publicly burnt. The common people of 
Dublin neglected their business, and did nothing, from 
morning till night, but bowl and rave against the new 
farthings, Hor was tranquillity restored until the new 
coinage was withdrawn.—^The disturbances in Scotland 
had a more reasonable foundation; for tho people of 
tliat country are generally too sagacious and industrious 
to spend their timo in rioting without a causCb A 
malt-tax had been imposed upon the Scottish people, 
who resolved that they would not pay it. Immense 
mobs assembled; and at Glasgow tho military was 
obliged to bo drawn out. The mob pelted tho soldiers 
with stones; then tho soldiers flrod upon tho mob; 
and nine persons were killed, and many others 
wounded. 

During the spring of 1726, Qeorgo sent Admiral 
Hosier witli a fleet to tho West Indies, with orders *to 
seizo such ISpauhli vessels as ho might meet with. 
This expedition was fatally unfortunate, and is con¬ 
sidered the most inglorious event of the reign. In¬ 
stead of attacking tho Spaniards, tho admiral and a 
great part of liis crew were attacked by tbo yellow 
foyer, and perished miserably. 

Ill tho rnoutli of November, 1720, tbo Princess 
Sophia Dorothea of Zell, wife of King George I., 
breathed her last in the castle of Ahlen, after nearly 
thirty-two years of captivity. At tho timo of her 
marriage (in 1682) she ,waB much admired for her 
beauty and tbo vi vacity of her spirits. That vivacity, 
added to an imprudent tboughtlcssneBs, was her ruin; 
for she docs not appear to have been guilty of any 
crime; tbougli her conduct was certainly indiscreet. 
Gcorgo neglected bis graceful, cheerful wife; and a 
young Swedish noble, tbo Count Philip Cliristopher 
Kunigsmark, paid her a great deal of attention. Tho 
princess received his civilities with more freedom than 
the etiquette of court allowed, and a kind of flirtation 
was carried on between them. The jealousy of the 
piinco was aroused; and his father, the old elector, 
commanded Count Kunigsmark to leave liis dominions. 
IIu prepared to obey, but secretly solicited the priocoss 
to permit him to take’bis farewell. Dorothea'was 
persuaded, by some treacherous woman about her, to 
consent, and the count was introduced, the next morn¬ 
ing, into her bedroom, that be might kiss her hand 
before bis dcpartiiro. Tbo story is bidden in mystery; 
but it is supposed that the malicious attendants of the 
princess informed Princo George and his father, and 
that an ambush was laid for the imprudent noble. 
After leaving the chamber of the princess, be was never 
seen alive t^ain, Suspicioas vero entertained that be 
had been murdered; but it was not known what bad 
become of him until*aftof the death of George. I. 
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Then bit dead body wat dtiooTered under the door of 
tbe dreming-room of the prinoete. He Tras, no douhtf 
aoiaed and strangled tbe moment he left her bedroom, 
on the morning of their farewell, and inttontly buried 
on the spot where the murder took place. On account 
of tbe rank of the actors in this dark crime, the par¬ 
ticulars of it were carefully hushed up, 

After the murder, the Princess Dorothea wet arrested, 
and placed in confinement, where she remained till the 
hour of her death, always strongly protesting her inno¬ 
cence. Perhaps George did not bolievo her guilty of 
anything more than imprudent levity; for it was re¬ 
ported that he once made proposals for a reconciliation. 
The princess is said to have declined it proudly, reply¬ 
ing, “ If what I am accused of he true, I am unworthy 
of him; and if the accusation is false, he is unworthy 
of me.” 

Seven months after the death of Sophia Dorothea, 
King George followed her to the grave. Having set 
out on a journey to Hanover in his usual state of 
health, lie was smitten with apoplexy shortly after his 
arrival in Holland. The fit seized him wliilo sitting in 
his carriage; and in a short time he became apathetic, 
his eyes being fixed, and his tongue hanging from his 
mouth. His attendants proposed to stop at Zppen- 


huren, and send for medical aid, but ho wat jujd Able 
to articulate^ ** Osuabnick I Osuabruck I” Hi< oom- 
mand was obeyed—the carriage was driven forward; 
but before it reached that place the king was dead. 
He expired on Sunday, tbe lltb of June, 1787, in tbo 
sixty-eighth year of his age, and the thirteenth of his ^ 
reign. He was Hiuried at Hanover, amongst tbe remains 
of his ancestors. 

George I. was plain in his appearanco and manners, 
end slovenly in his dress. Ife had not the outward 
dignity of a sovereign, but ho knew how to command. 
His deportment was usually a gravo one, but he some¬ 
times became very cheerful, and even facetious, in pri¬ 
vate society over his bottle. His character had many 
moral blomishes, but ho was a just king, who studied 
tlie good of his people. He did not neglect his own 
interests, nor those of his subjects in Hanover; hut 
that was to bo expected. Ho never stretched his pre¬ 
rogative to unjust uses—never trampled on the liberty 
of his people; and was content to govern according to 
the laws of England. That he did not possess the 
affection of his subjects arose chiefly from the fact that 
ho was a foreigner, who had set aside tbe hereditary 
heir to the throne. 


CHAPTER XCr. 
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'EWS of the old king’s death was despatched 
to England, and on the l.5tb of June, 
1727, bis eldest son, the Princo of Wales, 
was proclaimed, without opposition, as 
George toe Second. The new sovereign 
was in his forty-fourth year, and in person and manners 
just as plain as his father. Though a German, he 
could speak English veiy well, but with a foreign 
accent. He had been married many years to a lady of 
hU own age—Carolina Wilhelmina of Etandenburg, 
the daughter of the Margrave of Anspacb. She had 
been beautiful, and was a woman of remarkable talents, 
and of the most amiable disposition. Her husband 
sought her advice upon all snbjects^ though he was very 
anxious to avoid tbe appearance of being in any way ruled 
by her. She loved him devotedly, and obeyed him im¬ 
plicitly } yet it is said that, in consequence of her fine 
intellect, during the remaining ten years of her life she 
was more king than her husband. Her influence over 
him, however, did not prevent him from fiifllowing the 


immoral example of his father, and keeping two or 
throe mistresses. 

George 11. entertained the same liberal principles to 
which his father had been attached, end Mr. (now Sir 
Robert) Walpole remained chief minister. The parlia¬ 
ment of the late king having voted more than usually 
liberal supplies to the new ono, it was dissolved, and 
allotlier summoned.* The Jacobites made some secret 
attempts to place the Pretender upon tho throne, but 
the feeling in favour of George was too strong for tbena 
to stem; and sensible men in England felt that they 
had endured enough for the Stuarts. 

This was a long reign of thirty-four years; and it is 
quite impossible, in a history of this kind, to give a 
narrative that would embrace all the events; we can 
only eolect the most prominent, instructike, and in¬ 
teresting to lay before tbe reader. I 

George II.'s eldest, son, FAderick, bad been left at 
Hanover; but early in 1729 be came to England, and 
was created Prince of Wales. He was in his twenty^ 
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first year, but a weak-minded and selfisb young man* 
lie was an ungracious son, devoid of natural affection, 
and gave his father as much trouble as that father liad 
given to his parent, llo was, however, received with 
joy by the nation, who supposed that, in time, he would 
^ wear tho Knglish crown. Great court was therefore 
paid to him by all the discontented stcftcsmcn who had 
not good places in the government.—During that year 
the king visited Hanover, leaving his queen regent 
during his absence, Ijikc liis father, he always showed 
a great partiality for tho interests of his native country, 
and promoted them at tho expense of England—a matter 
which ofcaeioncd a great deal of jealousy. 

Sir Robert Walpolo was an excellent financier j that 
is, ho was very expert at figures, and understood tho art 
of imposing taxes in such a manner as to make them 
fall as lightly as possible on the people. In 1733, lio 
brought forward a plan for increasing the duty upon | 
wines and tobacco—things on which a considerablo duty 
is comparatively unobjectionable, because they aro not : 
absolute uecessitio?. The poor do not drink wine, and 
are not obliged to smoke tobacco. This plan was called 
Walpole’s ilxcisG Scheme, and a violent feeling was en¬ 
tertained against it. The Tory statesmen in tlie House 
of Cbmmons, and the people out of it, alike assailed the 
originator. It was declared that llie liberties of the 
nation ivcrc gone for ever, if tobacco was to be suhioet 
to the excise* The feeling grew so high, that alarming 
riots were anticipated, and tho minister, who went in 
fear of his life, prudently withdnnv (lie bill. This was 
followed by public rejoicings; the jHonument was illu¬ 
minated, bonfires blamed in tho streets of London, and 

* 

figures of Waljjolo were consmnotl in Uicm, Slost of 
the intended regulations of this till linve liceii sitiec 
adopted. 

After a session which was chiefly spent by the Tories | 
who were out of office in saying cuUitig things against the 
Whigs who wero in, and by the Whigs in saying cutting 
things to tho Tories in reply, the parliament was dis> 
solved on the Ifith of April, 1734. In the new parlia¬ 
ment, which opened on the 13th of June, Walpole and 
the Whigs found themselves still itk the ascendant. 

Many quarrels and wars were going on in Europe at 
this time; and England narrowly escaped being in¬ 
volved in them: bat Walpolo loved .peace; hr know 
that it was necessary for the nation's prosperity; and 
by his exertions this country remained quiescent. In 
1731), fresh riots wore caitsed by a new duty. This was 
. a lax on gin, imposed for the purpose of putting a check 
upon drunkennt'ijs. The lower orders in England are by 
no means a peculiarly sober pcoplo now, but they gavo 
way to the most disgusting excesses then. As no licenco 
was rcqirfred for selling gin, it was retailed in almost 
every; dircintloD; and 'people were invited, by writ^ 


boards, to walk into houses where they^ight get dmak 
for one penny, gloriously drunk for twopence, end have 
dean straw to lie upon for nbthing. This G-iu Act 
(which was to como into operation on the 20th of Sep¬ 
tember) only increased tho evil; for many riotous 
people got drunk every day, to show their opposition to 
it; and it was afterwards repealed. It was also pro¬ 
posed, in this year, to relieve the dissenters by repealing 
! tho Test Act; hut Walpole, who rememberod the 
■SadiGvcrel high-church riots of the time of Queen Anne, 
voted against it. He has been much blamed for this 
act; but, as wo Imvo before remarked, few persons at 
that time understood tho real principles of true liberty. 

During tin's year (1736), there was a remarkable riot 
in Kdinbitrgli. On tho 16th of April, a smuggler, 
named Wilson, was condemned to death for robbing an 
exciseman ; but on account of a noble action ho had 
porfoi'inrd, piihlie sympathy was enlisted in liis favour, 
und it was expected that he would be reprieved. No 
respite, however, came. Preparations were mado for 
the execution; and rumours were spread about that tlio 
man would be rescued and set at liberty by the mob. 
To prevent tills, the city guard was drawn up around 
the scaffold. Wlien the man was hanged, and about to 
be cut down, the mob cursed the executioner, and pelted 
him with stones, John Portcous, the captain of tho 
city guard, seized a musket, and fired among the crowd. 
Ills example was followed by some of his men, and 
several persons were killed. As generally happens in cases 
of this kind, they were some of the most passive among 
tho spectators. A general indignation followed this 
violence. On tho 19th of July, Porteous was tried for 
murder, and condemned to death. As the attack had 
first been made by tho mob, the queen thought proper to 
grunt a respite until the matter was further inquired 
into. The common people of Edinburgh were in a fury 
in consequence of this lenity, and they resolved that 
Porteous should not escape. His execution had been 
fixed for the 8th of September; in the night of the 7th, 
an armed mob burst the prison doors, 'seized the un- 
happy captain, dragged him to tho phtoo of execution, 
and hanged him on a dyer’s pole. Having thus satisfied 
their thirst for vengeance, they quietly dispersed. The 
English queen and parliament wero extremely incensed 
at this stradgo riot; a severe inquiry was made, and 
large rewards offered for the apprehension of the ring- ^ 
leaders. But no information was obtained; for in 
Kdiiiburgli, those who were not implicated in the out¬ 
rage, approved of it, apd thought it merely a wild aot 
of national Justice. 

George’s eldest son, Prince Frederick, married, on 
the 25tli of April, 1736, tho Princess Aughsta of Saze» 
Gotha. In consequence of this, ho complained of his 
poverty, and said tiuttr although :660,000 a year waa 
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ofiongb' to keep* a prince while he was single, he could 
sot posribly he expected to do witliout £100,000 a year 
when be was married. ' Hie prudent king thoiigtit the 
prince’s income was quite sufficient; on which tho 
prince, in a very ill-temper, got ono of his friends in 
. the House of Commons to movo for an address to tho 
king, that he would be pleased to settle £100,000 a 
year upon the Prince of Wales. Walpole opposed this 
motion, saying that he thought £50,000 a year, added 
to the revenues enjoyed hy tho prince as Duke of Corn¬ 
wall, which amounted to about £10,000 a year more, 
was income enough even for tho licir-apparont, and 
quite as much as his father could afford out of the 
civil list. 

Tho motion was lost in tho Commons, and Frinco 
Frederick got another friend to bring it forward in the 
Honsc of Lords. It was lost there also: and from tliat 
moment the irritated priiico acted in such an insulting 
manner to his father, that the king thought 111 to com¬ 
mand him and his family to quit St. James's. “ Tho 
wholo tenor of your conduct,” said the king, in a 
message to his son, “ for a considerable time, has been 
60 entirely void of all real duty to me, that I liavc long 
had reason to ho highly offended with you ; and until 
you withdraw your regard and coiifideacu from lliust! by 
whose advice you aro directed and encouraged in your 
unwarrantable behaviour to mo and to the queen, and 
until your return to duty, you shall not reside in my 
palace, which I will nut suffer to he mailc the resort of 
those who, under tho appearance of an attaclimcut to 
you, foment the divisions which you liavo niado in my 
family, and thereby weaken the common interest of tho 
whole. In4hia situation I will receive no reply; hut 
when your actions manifest a just sen so of your duty 
and submission, that may induce me to pardon what at 
present I most justly resent.” On receiving this message, 
the princo sulkily retired to licicestor House, wiiioh 
immediately heeamo tho haunt of all those nobles wbo 
did their utmost to vex and thwart their sovereign. 

On the 20th of November, 1737, George lost bis ac- , 


complishod and amiable queen. Her disorder irai 4 
mortidcatton of tho stomach, arising from an inteilUll 
injury, which an excess of delicacy had induced her fo 
conceal and neglect. Tho day before her death, when 
the king and the prime minister. Sir Robert Walpolei^ 
were standing hy her bedside, she said to the latter, **1 
hope you will never desert the 4cing, hut continue to. 
servo him with your usual fidelity: I recommend his 
majesty to you.” Such was the high opinion which 
that dying woman entertained of the talents of the 
^rcat Whig statesman. She did not see her undutifnl 
son hut sent him her forgiveness and her blessing, 
together with a message that she would gladly have 
admitted him to her presence, hut that she feared to 
irritate his fullier. Her majesty was deeply rogretted 
by tbti king, and lamented by tho nation, as a woman 
of great abilities, noble principles, and a pattern of 
domestic virtue. 

George’s grief for her was both sincere and deep. 
Some time afterwards he sent for the Baron Brinkman, 
one of lus German attendants fo his bedside, and said, 
“ I hear you have a picture of my wife—a better like¬ 
ness than any in my possession: bring it to me.” The 
portrait was brought, and the king gaaed upon it with 
deep emotion. After a pause, he exclaimed, “ It is 
very like; put it upon the chair at the foot of my bed, 
and leave it till I ring the bell.” Two hours passed 
away while the lonely old monarch w<as gazing at tho 
resemblance of his dead queen : at length ho rang the 
bell, and when tlio baron re-cnlcrcd, cxckiimed, “Take 
tho picture away i I never yet saw the woman worthy 
to buckle her shoe.” • 

With tho deatli of his good queen ended the first ten 
years of George’s reign—^ycars of prosperity and of 
almost uninterrupted peace. But a change wa.s at 
land ; aid before another ten years had passed, there 
was war at ' homo and abroad: rehetlion, with its 
liundrcd heads, stalked over the land; and the power 
of the House of Hanover was shaken to its foundation. 
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COSTIJTUATJON OF JHlK KTJON OF OEQKGR TOR SRCOSll.—A.Tl. 1737 — 1740 * 


III HOBKllT WAU'OLK, tlic prime fnitiistcr, 
had many cnoinit^s, both \T.inoiig‘ tlio Toriea 
nnd among t'lifli of tlie Whigs ns Iiappeuod 
to bn out of phi OP, The hit tor party ob¬ 
tained t!ic noble nairio of «the patriots;^’ 
but it TOs ono tlioy dhl nut dor^orv^^j us they lovod them* 
selves and their own inteh^sts very much better than 
they lovod their conn fry; ns, indexed, <lid most of the 
public mail of that day. Now, as Sir llohert was mu eh 
attached to peace, the opposition called for war; and 
they soon iDdiiced tho unthinking nation to join in the 
cry. When pooplo liavo made up their minds for war, 
it is not very difhcult to fiiid out a grievanre. By a 
treaty made in 1G70, Spain bad recoguiifed the right of 
the Englisli to found cohmies in North America, and 
England had agmod that her ships shoiild not approach 
the Spanish colonics in South America. This was de¬ 
manded by Spain to prevent the English from supply¬ 
ing her colon i>tH with manu fact mod goods, and thus 
destroying her own trade. Guard-ships were kept on 
the coast of the Spanish possessions in America, and 
the crews insisted on st arching all vessels that put into 
tho harbours, to sec that they had not come laden with 
mercliandise. This right of i^carcli hud been tacitly. 
lecogniseS by our government} but the English sailors 
(who constantly found means of landing their goods in 
the f^panish colonies) resented it very rcfiolutely, and 
disputes were constantly taking place. Angry passions 
were aroused, and the Spanish officers sometimes acted 
with great severity in the exercise of their duty. 

Seven years before the time of which wc arc writing, 
an English cap!ain, named Tlobert Jenkyns, had been 
ill-treated by the *Spamsh coast-guards. He paid tliat, 
on the 20th of April, 1731, they had tortured him and 
some of his crew, had cut off one of his ears, and told 
him to carry it to his king, and inform his majesty that 
they should like to serve him in the same manner. 
The opposition hearing of this man, caused iiim to 
attend at the bar of tho House of Coirunons, on Tues¬ 
day, tho 21st of March, tl738, and relate at full tho 
circumstance of the outrage he had undergone. It has 
boon said that tho captain’s story, if not a forgery, was 
at least a grc)>s exaggeration; and eomo writers have 
asserted, that his car was ^not cut off by the Spaniards 
abroad, but by tho hangman at home, and nailed to the 
pillory-;^f course for -no commeudahle conduct* How 
that was, it is now imposaiblo to say; but Jenkyas was 


cci Uinly engaged by the opposition to make the best of 
his eas?e, and tutored as to what he should say. At the 
bar, he produced his oar wrapped up in cotton; and 
when asked what lie, a froe-born Briton, felt wlion sub- 
jeeted to such treatment at tho hands of foreigners? he 
replied, “ I recommended my soul to God, and my 
cause to my country." 

TiiL^ reply produced the effect tho opposition dcEjjred: 
the people were violently excited, and there was a de¬ 
mand for an instant war with Spain, to avenge the 
outrage committed on an English subject, to compel tho 
Spaniards to abandon tlic right they claimed to search 
Kiiglicfh vessels, and to acknowledge the privilege of the 
British to cut logwood on tho shores of the Bay of Cam- 
piHichy, and gather salt on the island of Tortuga. 
Walpole admitted that the Spaniards had acted arbi¬ 
trarily; but ho urged that all differences could be 
settled by a treaty, and thus save the amount of life and 
treasure that is always destroyed by a war. 

But the people still shouted for war; and, thus 
urged, Walpole Bont a fleet into tho Mediterranean, and 
took some other hostilo proceedings. This made the 
King of Spain adopt a mild tone, and a convention was 
entered into between him and George, by which tho 
former agreed to make reparation to all British mer¬ 
chants for any losses they might have sustained through 
tho misconduct of liia officers, and for sottlingall matters 
of dispute in such a manner as would prevent any com¬ 
plaints in future. But the nation wanted war; the 
convention was considered very unsatisfactory; and, in 
tho parliament which assembled in February, 1739, the 
opposition attacked it with great bitterness. It was on 
the 8th of March, when this question was boforo tho 
HouBa, that William Pitt (afterwards tho great Earl of 
Chatham, and the most brilliant orator that England 
baa produced) first distinguished himself in parliament 
He was the resolute opponent of Walpole, and denounced 
tho Spanish convention with tho most withering ind^- 
nation. 

Still Walpolo carried his point about the Spanish 
convention, and a treaty was commenced between 
England and that country* But though the Spaniards 
by no means desired war, they were not very compliant; 
and when Sir Robert demanded that they should re¬ 
nounce for ever the right to search. British vessels, they 
resolutely refused to do so* Only one course was then: 
left^ and the English minister reluctantly oonsented to 
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a declaration of war. War waa aocordingly proclaimed 
against Spain on tiie 18th of October, 1739, to the great 
joy of the Englieh people. All the church bolls of 
London rang out merry peals, as if for some great 
festival; hut Walpole, who truly regarded war as a 
great national calamity, exclaimed, "They may ring 
the bells now, but they will soon be wringing their 
bands.” 

The war against Spain, though tedious and inglorious 
in its course, and scarcely honourable in its elosc, com¬ 
menced with a triumph. The parliament met on tlio 
13th of November. It voted four millions of money, 
and increased the army and navy, for the purposo of 
’ carrying on tho war. After these nriangcmcnts had 
been made, the nation was gratified by learning that 
Admiral Vernon, with only six ships of war, had, on 
the 22nd of November, taken Porto Jlello from the 
Spaniards. Tho English wore much elated; but this 
■ success was soon to bo clouded by disappointment and 
reverse. Sir John Norris sailed with a fleet to intercept 
and mako prizes of the Spanish ships about to sail for 
the West Indies. This expedition totally failed.—A 
great fleet, with a fine army on board, was next seut to 
harass and take tlie Spanish sctllnmcnts in South Ame¬ 
rica. Such an English fleet had never before been seen 
in those seas, and lofty hopes wero cnLortaincd of the 
triumphs it would effect. Instead of tliat, it met with 
nothing but misfortunes; the olimnto induced disease 
among tho men; Lord Cathoart, who commanded the 
land forces, died of fever; tho new general quarrelled 
with the admiral, and neither scemrd to know what 
course to take. At length they laid siego to Carthagenit, 
but blundered in sueh a manner, that they were com¬ 
pelled to retreat in disgrace, and leuve fiOU Englishmen 
lying dead upon tho earth. They next attacked Cuba; 
but tho men wore disheartened, and rapidly dying from 
tho effects of tho climate; and they failed there also. 
A reinforcement of four ships and 3,000 men was sent 
out, but they shared the fate of the rest. Another ex¬ 
pedition was sent to the west in September, 1740, under 
Comnjodoro Anson, who then made that leinnrkublo 
voyage, of which wc possess so interesting a narrative, 
and in which ho met with many diflieultics and dangers, 
but did little harm to the Spaniards.—When all tlieso 
failures and misfortunes were known in England, thcro 
was a general outcry of sorrow and indignation, 
i In the meantime Sir Robert Walpole had become 
very unpopular in England, and tho opposition was 
bent on driving him from his j>ost as prime minister. 
On the 13tb of Fehyuary, 1741, Mr. Sandys proposed 
that an address bo presented to bis majesty, that ho 
would be graciously pleased to remove the Bight 
Honourable Sir Robert Walpole from bis presenoe and 
councils fot ever. All the disUnguisbed leaders of.tbo 


opposition spoke in &vonr of the proposed address^ and 
oborged the minister with having been guilty of many 
errors and crimes. Sir Robert replied in a speech of 
great force and eloquence. Ho was particularly severe 
upon tlie disappointed Whigs, who assumed tho name 
of patriots, and had turned against him because they 
bad no share in the profitable places tho minister bad 
to give away. " Geutlemca,” said be, " have talked a 
great deal of patriotism—a veuerahio word when duly 
practised. But I am sorry to say, that of late it has been 
BO much hackneyed about,* that it is in danger of falling 
into disgrace. The very idea of true patriotism is lost, 
and the uamo has been used for tho worst of purposes. 
A patriot, sir I wliy, patriots spring up like mushrooms. 
I could raise fifty of them within four-aud-twonty hours. 
I havo raised many of thorn in ono night. It Is but 
refusing to gratify an unrc.asonahIo or an insolent de« 
rnniid, rind up starts a patriot. I luavo never been 
afraid of making such patriots; and 1 disclaim and 
despise all their efforts. This protended virtue procecda 
from personal malice and from disappointed ambition; 
and thcro is not a man amongst them whoso particular 
aim I am not ahh; to ascertain, and from wfiat motive 
ho entered the lists of opposition.” When the debate 
closed, the enemies of the minister wero defeated, and 
tho motion for desiring tho king to dismiss him was lost 
by 290 votes against 106. 

Wlien tho news reached England of tho miserable 
failure of our great expedition against Spain,'tho out- 
cry against Wal polo was redoubled. Men forgot that 
lie hud opposed the war, and they denounced him as the 
cEiiiso of every national grievance or inisfort’ine. Tho 
parliament had been dissolved on tho 26th of April, 
1741. A new ono was elected, which, after a short 
session in June, rcasscmhlud on the 4tli of Ileccmber; 
and tho attacks on Wulpolo and tho government wero 
renewed. Tn three divisions on questions affecting his 
position, the premier had majorities, first of 7; next of 
3 ; and then, on tho 28th of January, 1742, of 1. On 
the 1st of Eehruary, he resigned Ids distinguished offleo 
of prime minister, and retired, a private man, to spend 
tho remainder of his life at his splendid mansion at 
Houghton. Walpole had laboured faithfully and labo¬ 
riously for the Protestant cause aud the interests of tho 
House of Hanover. Ho had supported himself in power 
by bribery; ho had bought tho votes of his opponents 
over and over again; hut (bis was his only vice. In 
other respects ho was a good,*us well as a wise, states¬ 
man. George was so sensible of this, that bo actually 
shed tears on pirting with him, and shortly afterwards 
created him Earl of Orford. The enemies of tho fallen 
minister talked of an iropcaobment, carried a resolution 
for a secret inquiry into bis administration, and seemed 
actually to thirst for bis blood; but tho favour of the 
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king was bis protection: the inquiry revealed sucli 
trifling acts of corruption, that it rather whitened than 
blackened his character, and tho storm blew over, lie 
did not long survivo his loss of power, but died three 
years afterwards, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

' Tho year after the resignation of Walpole 
King George and his Fccond son, ihe Puke of CumlKir- 
land, went to Germany. A doubtful prace had laslod 
for some time between Kngland and France; but politi¬ 
cal jealousies existed between them, tho chief of which 
was, tho afisistanco given by France to tlic cause of the 
exiled Stiiiirts. The dispute wa*s complicated by tlic 
attempt of tho hVcuch to strip Theresa, tjiicen 

of Hungary, of her doiiiimons. George had declared 
in her favour, and an Kuglish army was sent to the 
co:itinent to aid in I ho ftefouec of her rights. On the 
2rth of June, 171.3, tlio ICnglish king and hie son 
Cumberland were engaged with Iho French in the 
battle of Pcttiugcii—an event it is only necessary to 
refer to, as it bad very little connectk*n with tho affaiifi 
of England. The king and tho prince behaved with 
great bravery, and tlio latter was wounded in the leg- 
Tho KngKsli and IJuiioveiians gained the victory; but 
their own loss was so considerable, that they were 
obliged to leave the field and abandon tho wounded. 

Early in 1741, a report reached the king and Uritish 
parliament, that Charles Edward, the young IVeteiider, 
was about to iuvadc England with a Frenoli army, to 
fissibt hfm in regaining tho crown for his family. Tlie 
report was a truo one; the parliamentary disputes in 
Kngland, and the discontent of the people, made the 
French piinistry believe the iiatiou was ripe for a re- 
V(4t. This idea was encouraged by tho *Soottish Jaco¬ 
bites, who had written to the old X*rrtender, that if he 
or his son, Prince Fharlcs Edward, would land in 
England or Scotland at the head of a French army, 
there would be a rcvolutiou in his favour. S<;veri Scot¬ 
tish nobles aud gentlemen (if it is right to call traitors 
by that name) formed themselves into an association for 
conducting the conspiracy iu favour of the exiled 
Stuarts, The old Pretender, who, as \ia have seen, had 
little personal courage, declined going to England him- 
Belf; but he consented that his son should go in his 
btead. He therefore drew up and bigood a proclamation 
to be published in England on the prince’s landing, and 
appointed him regent. 

In the month of January, 1744, the young Pretender 
embarked, and with a simll French fleet sailed up the 
English Channel; but he and liis ships were driven 
back in a sbaltercd and iniserable condition by a storm. 

■■ The battle of Hettiugen had taken place while Eng¬ 
land and Franca were pjofceacdly at peace; but now 
war was openly declared between them. Tho result of 
this deolaiatioD was tho battle of Fontenoy, fought on 


the Uth of May, 1745, between the Fasnch on one side,' 
and the allied English and Hanoverians on the other. 
It was contcBted with great fury, and the Duke of Cum- 
beriaud, who commanded, behaveil with much bravery; 
hut the French were the victors. The slaughter on 
both sides was terrible, and the defeat of tho allies was 
attributed to the cowardly conduct of the Dutch troops, 
who held aloof from iho conflict. Thu result of this 
battle wa;:!, that Ton may fell into the hands of the 
French, and that they preserved an ascendancy in 
Flanders during tho rest of the war. 

Tlio young Pretender was not seriously discouraged 
by the failure of his intended invasion in 1744, and 
the following year (tho memorable 1745) bo renewed 
Ids attempt. The opportunity seemed favourable: for 
King George was absent in Germany; his warlike son, 
the Duke of Cumljerland, was in Flanders; and the 
*Scolti;ih Jacobite;; assured the young Stuart prince that 
tho natiou hated the reigning family, could no longer 
bear tlic heavy taxes laid upon it, and that if ho landed 
at the head of an army, the whole people would soou 
join him. Keridcs this, the Stuart family was greatly 
encouraged by tho defeat of the allies at Fontenoy, and 
tho diseontcut it had caused iu England. 

The French were no longer inclined to throw away 
their ships and men for tho sake of the Stuarta| and 
the young Pretender, with two vessels only, some 
arms, a little money, and a few desperate friends, sailed 
from iho continent in disguise in June, 1745, and 
landed to the west of jScotland, on a little island named 
Erisca, Between Barra and Smith Uist—two of the 
Hebrides. As they approached the wild, rocky shore, 
an eagle hovered over thuir ship. “Hero,’’ exclaimed 
one of tho princo’s mad frionds, “is tho king of birds 
come to welcome your royal biglinesa to old Scotland.” 
At fifht the Scottish chiefs represented to the Pretender, 
that Ilia landing without an army was both imprudent 
and useless; but he soon received some encouraging 
messages; and on the 25th of July be set his foot on 
the main-land of Scotland, landing at Boradale, iu 
Ijochaber, accompanied by only seven persona, who 
afterwards obtained the romantic name of “ the seven 
men of Moidart.” 

The Scottish Jacobites, disappointed that Prince 
Charles came without an army, at first held aloof from- 
joining him; and had the English government aeted 
with any decteion, the insurrection would have been 
cnislicd at once, and the young Pretender scared back 
to Francr, or taken prisoner. Tho ministers, however, 

Tf stoil in careless supineness, doubted that Charles had 
landed, and contented tfaemBdlvctf with offering a re¬ 
ward for bis arrest. In the meantime the young Pre¬ 
tender was joined by several of the Highland elons^ 
amounting to about 1,^00 men; and, on the 
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Atgitfli the sflutdard of the Stuarti was erected in 
‘ Olenfinnii^ about fifteen milea from Fort WilUam 
and bj tbia aet oivit war wa& oiBolared. 

The government now thought it time to do some¬ 
thing ; and Sir John Cope, the commander-in-chief for 
Scotland, put himself at the bead of a small body of 
royal troops, and marched after the rebels. The Pro- 
tender’s power was increasing every day; and two 
companies of the regular troops wero taken by a body 
of the Highlanders, even before they joined the main 
army of the rebels. Charles Edward and his High¬ 
landers marched first to Blair Castle; thou they pro¬ 
ceeded to Perth, whore tlio princo made his public 
entry on the 3rd of September, and, being a far better 
dancer than a warrior, gave a grand’ ball to tlio Jaco¬ 
bite ladies. At Perth be was joined by many new ad¬ 
herents, amongst whom was MacCregor, of Olonguilo, 
with 250 MacGregors, every one of whom had red hair. 
From Perth the Pretender marched to Linlithgow, and 
from thcnco to Edinburgh, which he summoned to 
surrender. The inhabitants were distracted by fear, 
and unable to provide elfectually for their defence. 
One of the city gates having been acciden hilly opened, 
Cameron, of Lochicl, togethof with 800 Highlanders, 
rushed in, and secured it without opposition ; and, on 
the 18th of September, Charles Edward, whoso froops 
now amounted to about 2,000 men, entered Edtnburgli 
in triumph, and took up bis residence at liolyrood 
House. 

A spectator has thus described this adventurous heir 
of a royal but evil and ruined race:—“ Ho was in the 
prime of youth, tall and handsome, and of a fair com¬ 
plexion. He had on a light-coloured periwig, with his 
own hair combed over the front; and lie woro the 
Highland dress; that is, a tartan short coat without 
the plaid, a blue bonnet on his head, and on his breast 
the star of the Order of St. Andrew. Charles stood 
some time in tbo park, to sbow himself to the peoplo ; 
and then, though ho was very near the palace, mounted 
bis horse, either to render himself more conspicuous, 
or because be rode well, and looked graceful on horse¬ 
back. The Jacobites were charmed with his appcai - 
anco, and compared him to Uobert Bruoo, whom they 
said he resembled both in his figure and in his for¬ 
tunes.” 

The same day the old Pretender was proclaimed in 
Edinburgh as King James VIIL, and the young Pro- 
tender was declared bis regent. Some of the people 
■houtod, and a number of silly women waved their 
bondkefdhiefii; but a part of t&e crowd remained quiet 
and apathetic. In the evening Charles Edward gave a 
ball at Holyiood,and'lbe Jaoobite ladus were-del^hted 
vith Ua danoing. This young prince eonld danoa, and 
lide^'iaiil ahoot extremely well^ bub there hii aooom- 
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pUshments ended; iq other leepeets he waa *» itt- 
tremely ignorant, that he oould neither write soir i^ell' 
correctly. ’ • ' 

The English people were now aroused from^lb'elr 
torpor, and alarm took the place of indifforenoe. The 
king was sent for from Hanover, and preparations made • 
for tlie defence bf the country. But they were paltiy' 
and insufficient preparations; and there ie no doubt 
that many English statesmen and nobles wished, in 
their hearts, that the Pretender might succeed in bis 
daring project. As to Sir ,Johb Cope, be had been 
marching about with bis troops in almost every 
direction except in the one he was wanted. At length 
he wont towards Edinburgh, to give tbe rebels battle. 
The young J’retcnder did not keep Cope waiting. He 
and his Highland army marched forth to meet him, 
and, on the 20th of September, they encamped near 
Prcstonpaiis, The next morning the Highlanders 
began the battle with such impetuosity, that, in less 
than ton minutes, the royal troops were broken and 
Ihrnwii into confusion. Cope’s cannons were taken at 
onco; his dragoons turned and fled; tbe infantry 
followed their cxatriplo; and, in an incredibly short 
time, the disgraceful battle of Prestonpans ended in 
favour of the rebels. The light-footed Highlanders 
pursued the flying dastards on foot, and slew some of 
them with their sharp broadswords; but the majority 
surrendered in flocks. Tlic young Pretender bad kept 
out of the battle, but he showed some prudence and 
humanity when it was over. The next day ho returned 
to Edinburg)), and re-entered Holyrood House in joyful 
procession, the bagpipes playing, ** The king thall have 
his ain again.” 

George and his government acted with singular 
irresolution; and had the young Pretender been joined 
at this time by a French army, the Stuarts might 
have ^ain worn the crown of England. Charles 
Edward lived like a sovereign in Edinburgh-T-seised 
the public money, imposed taxes, and compelled the 
inhabitants of Glasgow to lend him a largo sum of ■ 
money, which, of course, he never repaid. Many 
Jacobite noblemen joined him, and every day the 
rebellion became more formidable. Being so successful 
in Scotland, Charles Edward resolved on entering 
England, and, on the 8th of November, ho crossed tbe 
river Esk, followed by 5,000 men. Hie first exploit 
was to lay siege to Carlisle; and that city surrwidered 
to him on the 15th of November. On receiviog Abe 
keys, he caused bis father to be proclaimed King of 
Great Britain, and himself regent. Leaving a small 
garrison in Carlisle Castle, he pressed forward, through 
and Preston, to Ifanohester, where ho es¬ 
tablished bis head-quarten on the 28th. His followers 
had hitherto oonsitted entirely of Hi gh l a nd e i f; but 
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now some Edglishmea entered liia BwViee, tind were 
formed iute what was ealled the “ Manchestor ■ regi¬ 
ment.” All the gentry of England, and the mass of 
the people, atood aloof, or wore opposed to the rebel¬ 
lion. 

< The Duko of Cumberland had asRumed tho command 
of the royal troops, and was approacliiiig; the country 
was arming; and the Highlanders began i o Iiave a fear 
that they sboiilil bo surrounded. Their eliiefs advised 
a retreat; but Charles Edward, who still hoped a 
French army would be landed in England for his assist¬ 
ance, urged them to continue their march as far aa 
Derby; and on the 4th of December, the Pretender and 
his troops entered that -town. Ifcrc, as elsewhere, ho 
caused his father to bo proclaimed king, and Beixed all 
the public money. Cumberland had been deluded with 
the idea that the rebels intended to march towards 
Wales, and ho had gone in that direction ; so that if 
the Pretender and his followers had pushed forward 
with vigour, they might have reached I.ondon. G rcat 
fears were eiitcrbiincd in the metropolis, and all tlio 
affairs of fho nation wero paralysed. Orders wero 
given for forming a camp on Finchley Common; and 
tho king, now roused to a sense of danger, resolved to 
take the iichl himself. 

If tho Pretender hail remained at Derby, ho would 
Boon have been surrounded by tbreo armies. No insur¬ 
rection was made in his favour; the EngUsii .Tacobites 
seemed to Lave vanished; no French army appeared on 
the coast'to support him; Iiis advisers wero distracted 
by jealousies and opposing opinions. Tim Highland 
chiefs alsft began to murmur, and tboir clans to show 
signs of mutiny. Nothing was left but to retreat j and, 
on tho Cth of December, tho rebels shook off the dust 
of their shoes .against Derby, and began to march back 
to Scotland. In their advance, the 1 lighlanders wero 
kept iu order by the exertions of their chiefs; but dur¬ 
ing the retreat, they stole evciything they could lay 
their bands on, and committed many excesses. They 
were closely followed by tho Duke of Cumbctland and 
his army; and a skirmish took place near Clifton Moor.' 
Blit the star of the young Stuart was still in the as¬ 
cendant, and the English dnigoops were driven back, 
with considerable loss, by the fiorco Highlanders. 

The Pretender succeeded in crossing tho^river Esk on 
the 20th of December, and re-entering Scotland, lie 
left^a garrison in Carlisle Castle, but it was compelled 
to surrender, on the 30tb, by the Duko of Cumberland, 
who then ^ve the command of tho army to General 
i^wley, and Toturacd to London, the rebels take* 
pnsonerB at Carlisle, amounting to 400 men, were 
crowded into tho seighbburing gaols, and eleven, who 
had dererted from the royal army at the rout at ^res- 
•tonpan^ were hanged. 


On their rotura to Scotland, the rebel! l^d elegi ^ 
Stirling Castle, which offered a rcSoltlte 
General llnwiey marched towards Stirling to telloVb 
it. Tho young Pretender, who had no* about ^jOOO 
followers, advanced to meet him; and on the lYlh of 
January, 1746, tho disgraceful battlo of Falkirk took 
place. Ill oeiiscqucnco of the neglect of General Haw¬ 
ley, and the cowardice of his troops, the Highlanders 
were ngniii itio victors. Such was the shameful be¬ 
haviour of tho Driiisli troops in this civil war, that tho 
names of Prestonpans .and Falkirk will ever remain hs 
memorials of our military dishonour. The battlo did 
not lust abovo half-an-ltoiir; not more than 300 of tho 
royal troops perished; and then this heroic English 
army broke and fled in confusion, leaving their 
touts, artillery, ammunition, and provisions to tho 
hungry and delighted Highlanders. 

Had George II. been driven from his thronO by tbo 
young Pretender, ho would almost have deserved his 
fate, on account of the miserably incompetent way in 
which ho defended it. A soldier like Marlborough, or 
the lute Duke of Wellington, would have struck such a 
blow at once as to Lave gnuihilatcd the rebellion in its 
outbreak, and driven tbo Ifighlaiidcrs in terror back to 
their .glcna and mountains. Gcorgo and liis ministers 
acted iu a petty, peddling way: his generals were dis¬ 
tinguished fur want of ability, and his soldiers for want 
of tliut courage, hardihood, and discipline which h{ive 
usually (lislingtiislicd Bnlisli troops. Ulieso series of 
disgraces were, however, coming to a close: the Duko 
of Cumberland, stung into activity, posted down from 
London, and resumed the command of the army. En¬ 
couraging his beaten troops, he led them again in pur¬ 
suit of the Pretender, who was then compelled to 
abandon the siege of Stirling Castle. Although tho 
Hig1ilantler.s retreated before the duke, yet they were 
strong and bold enough, to besiege and take Fort 
George and Fort Augustus. This was the last of their 
successes, and tho tido of fortune then turned agaln^ 
them. 

On tho 17th of April, 1746, the armies of the DukO 
of Cumberland and tbe young Pretendor ttiet at Cullo- 
den, or Drummossio Moor. The rebels, who had failed 
in an - attempt to surprise the English army the pte- 
oeding night, wero worn out with fatigue, and almdii 
exhausted for want of food. Their conditioh was ihi^eed 
pitiable; for when, in .consequenM of CiunberUndra 
approach, they wero summoned to fora in order; of 
battle, numben of these strongs hardy inon werejyuig 
in an almost, fainting state upon i^e earth, had 

strayed away in search of mmetbing eajt; a 4 d;..t)i 0 
whole army did not. amount to 4,1^ men.,, Jtne ^lilw 
of.,Cumberland had ,7,000 of; 8,d^i idV and in 
fighting condition. Allout cm o'idook the kat^e Ibegaa; 
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tbe Higblandt'T^ fougbt with gvei^^ bravery* firing Uiei) 
mufkata?and then niahingimpetaoualyon to the attaei 
with their broadaworde. Their fury wae useless; the 
English had recovered th»r spirit* and received'then 
with such murderous fires, that they reeled back, an( 
fell dead in heaps. In a very short time the jadoc 
Highlanders fled from tho field, pursued by the Knglisl 
cavalry. Moro wore .killed during the flight than ii 
the battle, and tho filanghtor waf very great. Thisi lia 
been called the famons battle of Culloden; but •surel; 
there was nothing very famous iq a frofvh English arm; 
heating half the number of exhausted .and fainting 
Highlanders! Tho victmy of the English, however 
was a complete one, and the cause of the Frotonder wa 
crushed, utterly and for ever. 

Immediately after the battle, tho Duke of Oiimherlunf 
—man of very stern temper—caused thirty-six de- 
setters to bo shot. As for tho prisoners,■tho gaols o 
all the surrounding towns wero crowded with them, and 
Bomo of rank were sent up to London. Amongst these 
wero tho Earls of Kilmarnock, Cromaitie, and Tjorda 
Balmerino and Mactcod. Tho Duko of Cumberland 
then marched his victorious troops into tho centre oi 
the Jacohite districts, and gave thorn up to military 
execution. Suoh was tho bitterness of his vengeance, 
that it (Kirnod for him, even in England, tho ofTonsivc 
title of “tho butcher 1” The castles of Gleiigairj 
and Lochiel weio hiunt to ashes, and every house aiic 
cottage near them left mere blackened ruins. Tin 
fugitive Highlanders wore hunted down like wile 
beasts, shot or sabred without mcicy, mid sometime^ 
burnt or suffocated in dens and c.ives into which tliry 
had crept for concealment. Women saw their infants 
brained against the rocks—^theit liusbtmds or fatheis 
murdered before their eyes; and wero then subjected 
to the brutal violence of tho worst rabble of tlie army— 
■tripped naked, and driven out, with their children, to 
perish from cold and hungor. So awful and so com¬ 
plete was the work of vengeance, that, in a few days, 
neither-house nor cottage, man nor beast was to be seen 
for fifty miles round. 

The young Pretender—tbe selfish cause of all this 
horror—fled headlong from the battle-field at Cullo- 
4pn. At first he rode in hot haste to tho house of Lord 
Lovat, where he assumed a disguise, and, deserting his 
eompanions, stole away by night, in tho hope of being 
nhle to embark in aomo friendly vessel, and return to 
Prance, This was no easy matter: a reward of £30,000 
was set upon hia head, the royal troops were hunting for 
him, and the sea was guarded by British inon-of>war, 
par five dreary months he wandered about in a miserable 
9onditioo, living sometimei on nothing but oatmeal and 
ivater. Ha waa hunted from ialand to island i and on 
ona oeoaaioii aavad hie lift ^hy disguising himself as 


a lady's maid, and following a Jaaobita 8|iii 

Flora Macdonald—aa her servant. This advimtitfroipi 
damsel was arrested as a traitorois for codOealing hitti, 
and suffered twelve months' imprisonment. Having, hy 
means of this artifice, escaped from South Uiat' (wbeva 
tho soldiers were searching for him) to the Isle of Sfcyft 
the Pretender disguised himself as a mountaineer, and* 
lodged for a time in a cow-shed. 

He could not remain long in safety at Skye, and some 
Jarobito gentlemen conveyed him to Ross-shire. At 
first ho ran a risk of perishing from hunger, hut a 
Highlander led liiin to a cave in the mountain of 
Curado, where for moro than five weeks he dwelt with 
bomc freebooters or robbers. These men behaved to¬ 
wards him with the utmost fidelity, and supplied bis 
wants by hunting and by thoft. They contrived to 
steal bomo clean linen for him; for ho was almost in 
I rags, and his apparel unwholesoma from want of change. 
Indeed, bis whole appearance was extremely muatablo; 
his hair and beard were matted, bis face was sallow and 
haggard, bis figure me^re, and he was a prey to that 
offensive disorder, tho scurvy. Weary of his com¬ 
panions, lio contrived to join Lochiel andL some other 
chiefs, who wero biding from tho English troops, and 
li\ ed with them in a wild romantic retreat called “ the 
Cage,” situated in ihc mountain of Bcnalder. Here he 
remained till tho 13tli of September, when a trusty 
mob<iengc r arrived with the welcome intelligenoe, that 
two h’ltnch ves'cls wero w.aiting at Lochnaouagh, to 
cany him and his fiicndi to Fi.iucc. Away went tho 
fugitive, and eucecidod in embarking with bafety, ac¬ 
companied hy other Jacobite gontleinen. Fabi>iag, 
during a thick fog, tbiough the British sqfiadron, tho 
vessels readied tho French coast, and tlie young Pre¬ 
tender rejoined liis father at Paris. 

As this was Charles Edward’s last exploit, and as he 
; never appeared agaiu upon the blago qf history, wc will 
biiofly sketch his bubsequent career. Two years after 
tho eventb just described, the French king, in a treaty 
with G-eorge IL, consented that tho young Pretender 
should be banished from his dominions. Tho Stuart 
prince refused to go; so one evoniug, as ho was on his 
way to the opera, ho was dragged from his coach, bound 
' hand and foot, conveyed to the frontiers, and then set at 
I liberty. Ho joined bis father,'who wont to live at 
Rome, where he treated his wife (the Princess of Stahl- 
! berg, whom ho married in 1772, when be was fifty-two 
' years old, and she a girl of twenty) with so mueh bru¬ 
tality, that she was compelled to leave him and sMk for 
protection within the walla of a'oonvent. For some 
fimft Charles Edward was lost alght of* and wandered 
about, under various diaguiaea and different names. 
The latter part of bto lift he spent at Flonnce^ iu 
drunkenneii and ooane fflesKups. Poring bit wander- 
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ings be visited England several times. He was in 
London in tbe year 1764, when a nobleman, hearing of 
it, a^hed the king what should ho done with him, 
** Nothing/* wisely hut contemptuously replied Goorgo; 
** when he is tired of staying here, let liim go away/’ 
It is asserted that he came to London again in 1760, 


and witnessed the coronation of Georgs HI. He died 
in obscurity in 1788, not leaving any legitithais chil¬ 
dren, His father went to tbe grave before him; hb 
brother Henry became a cardinal; and the Stuart race 
became extinct in 1807. 


CH APTEH XCIIL 

coKTiiruATiox OK THE KKiux OF ueouoe THE SEa>xn. — A,D* 1740 — 1760 . 



I HOUGH the yoaug Pretender got safe to 
Paris, for most of his followers Ihere was 
no escape; and hum) reds of bereaved or 
ruined Scottish families cursed tlie hour 
in which he placed his foot on their dis¬ 
tracted country, Better, indc-ed, would it have been had 
u plague or famine visUed their country, than thus to 
have sold themBclvea into the hands of tlic hangman, in 
a criminal attempt to restore to regal ptnver the descen¬ 
dants of a Imnishod tyrant. 

While tlie Stuart prince was showing himself to 
admiring crowds at the Kn nc!i opern, h mid reds **f his 
wretched followers were [lining to death in over-cTowdf'd 
and pestilential prisons, Xunibers died of the gaol 
fever, and from tlie want of fresh air and wliolesomo 
food. Gcurgo was severe, and did not check tfjo aveng¬ 
ing arm ot the iaw. Executifins fur treason, aecom- 
paiiicd wifliall the horrors of rmbowelHiig and quarter¬ 
ing, look place in great numbers ; and about eighiy 
giiafctly heads wtfo hvt up in different places in tho 
north, as a warning against rol>eIlirjn, Colonel Town- 
ley, and sixteen^ other English Jacobites, were hanged 
and quartered upon Konnington Common, and in 
other places round London, The Earl of Kilmarnock, 
together with Lords Balmorino and Lovat of Fraser, 
were' beheaded. The latter was an old man, more 
than eighty years of age, who had spent' a long life in 
sin. Ho behaved with a htrange indifference to Ids 
fate; jested and hummed songs during liifi trial, and 
died with a joke on his lips, Tho Earl of Cromartie, 
who made a very pathetic appeal to his judges, was 
condemned, but afterwards pardoned, ** My own fate,” 
Baid this uubappy criminal, ‘Ms the least part of my 
huffenng; but^ my lords, I have involved ■ an affec¬ 
tionate wife with an imborn infant as parties of my 
guilt to share its penalties. I have involved my eldest 
Eon, whose youtb and regard for bts parent hurried 
bim down the stream of febcllion* I have involved 
eight innocent children, who must feel their parents 


I punishment before they know his guilt- Ijct the Bilent 
' eloquenctj of their grief and tears supply my want of 
porsiiasion/’ 

When the rebellion was over, and tho work of retri¬ 
bution pa«t, statesmen began to see' that it was neces¬ 
sary to civilise and educate the Highlanders. The 
ignorance of these wretched men was both their curse 
and the curse of England, Tlicy did not know that, an 
fighting for the Pretender, they were taking the side of 
tyi'ituuy and popery, against that of liberty and Pro¬ 
tect antiHin, Several bills wore passed respecting them, 
and they were encounigod to emigrate to Atncrica, and 
to enlist in the British army, A few years afterwards, 
a bill was passed expresUy to better their condition,. 
And, asked cue of its supporter?, What iw loyalty or 
disloyally hern ? Is there food or Htarving? Feed the 
clans, and they will obey; starve them, mid they must 
rebel. The moans of eradicating this spirit in the 
common i)cople are ot)vious. Civilise them I Introduce 
/he arts of peace among them I 

The Duke of Cumberland was a bravo soldier, but by 
no means a very skilful or fortunate geuerak During 
tlio outbreak of tbe Highlanders, England was at war 
with Franco ; and now that the rebellion was over, tho 
English and their continental allies—the Dutch, Flam*' 
isl). Bavarian?, and Austrians—brought an immense 
army into tho field against the French, A great battle 
was fought at Lanffcld, near Maestriebt, which ended 
in the defeat of the^ English and thoir allies. The 
French, liowevcr, purchased their victory with tho loss 
of a great number of men. They followed up this battle 
by taking many fortresses in the I#ow Countries, and 
went into winter quarters in great tiiinnph. As if to 
heal their wounded pride for this disgrace on land, tbe 
English were gratified ty some successes over tbe 
French .at sea. Admiral Anson defeated the Freneb 
fleet in a battle ofif Cbpo Finisterre. Admiral Hawkey 
in another encounter, took six French ships $ and Com¬ 
modore Fox captured no less than forty French met^ 
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ohaat vetsek, Udea with rich cargoes from the West 
Indies. The result of these actions was, that, in spite 
of all their triumphs, the French were very anxious for 
peace. The causes of dispute were referred to a congress 
at Aix-la*ChapeUe: and in the following year (1748) a 
long and expensive war, by which no one got any ad¬ 
vantage, was concluded by a peace which was not con¬ 
sidered very honourable. England restored all her 
conquests, and submitted to the indignity of sending 
two noblemen as hostages to France, until she had given 
up poBseEsion of Capo Breton, which she had recently 
acquired. By the treaty of Aix-la-ChapclIe (signed on 
the 7th ef October), peace was also made with iSpaln. 
The cry for war against that country had been got up 
by the enemies of Sir Robert Walpole, for the unworthy 
purpose of driving him from bis post as minister. 'Tho 
reason given for it, as before stated, was, tliat tho 
English' would not submit to tho right claimed by 
‘Spanish officers of searching British vessels in their 
colonial ports; and now peace was concluded without a 
word being said about the right of search, and the 
matter was left just as it was when the war began. 

Parliament was opened on the 17th of January, 1751. 
Soon afterwards an immense sensation was created by 
great numbers of a political pamphlet or paper, called 
ConslUutiowil Queries, being dropped dqwn the area; 
of houses, and dispersed tbrougliout London by the 
post. They reflected severely on the conduct and cha¬ 
racter of the Duke of Cumberland, wlioso cruelties in 
•Scotland, and defeat in Flanders, liad made him very 
unpopular. Now-a-days Englishmen speak their minds 
very freely about the most distinguished persons in tho 
land—princes not oxcepted. They publish what they 
please, provided lliat the press is not used for any im¬ 
moral or evidently improper purpose. A free press is 
.the safeguard of our liberty; tho right to express our 
opinions is the bulwark of freedom, and has helped to 
raise the cotintry to Us present exalted position. Free¬ 
men are active and intelligent, and consequently pros¬ 
perous; while a nation of slaves generally sinks into 
poverty and contempt. The English government un¬ 
derstands this now, and gonerally acts upon it; but, 
100 years ago, the idms of our ancestors ,were .by no 
meat); clear upon this subject. They were slowly 
groping their way from tho darkness of ignorance, 
Uirongh the twilight of doubt, to the radiant brightness 
of truth. These Constitutional Queries gave rise to a 
great sensation; and the Duke of Marlborough moved, 
in the House of Lords, that they should ho burnt by 
tho common hangman, as a mark of disgrace. The 
papers were byrnt accordingly, though not without 
considerable opposition to the motion in the Commons; 
for imreriil members said that the assertions contained in 
them'were, not devoid of truth; ^Civilisation has msd* 


great strides in the 100 years imd upwards that lues 
rolled away since then; for now the free e^oession cl 
public opinion is very properly considered as the btidb 
and corrector of public men; and no Duke of Cumber* 
land, or any other prince, can defy it with impunity. 

Soon after this affair of the Queries^ tho Hesse of 
Commons attracted considerable notice by a vehement 
assertion of its privileges. Mr. Crowle, a lawyer and 
higli bailiff of Westminster, and Mr. Murray, a Seoteh 
gentleman of Tory principles, were summoned to attend 
at tho bar of tho House, in connection with some alleged 
improper proceedings in tho election of Lord Trentham 
for Westminster; against whose return a petition was 
presented. Mr, Crowle, being commanded to kneel 
while he was reprimanded by the Speaker, escaped 
further punishment by doing as he was bid; but, as bo 
arose, lie dusted liis knees with bis handkerchief, and 
said satirically, “ Tliis is tlio dirtiest house 1 ever was 
ill.” Mr. Murray, instead of kneeling, stood proudly 
erect. On being told by the Speaker tbat he must 
kneel, ho replied,Sir, I beg to be excused; I never 
kneel but to tiod.” The command was angrily^ropeated, 
but Mr. Murray returned his former answer, **Sir," 
said he, ** when I have committed a crime, I kneel to 
Crod for pardon; but I know my own innocenccj and 
cannot kneel to any one else.” In consequence of this 
bold conduct, Mr. Murray was committed a prisoner to 
Kewgate, whero ho caught tho gaol fover; but bo was 
obliged to be liberated when tho House adjourned, and 
be escaped further punishment by going.abroad. 

During this contest about the privileges of parlia¬ 
ment, the king’s oldest son, l'''rcderick, Prince of Wales, 
expired on tho 20th of March, 1751. Ifis death caused 
considerable excitement, because, as his father was 
already advanced in years, it was reasonably expected 
that ho would soon havo worn the English crown. Tho 
nation had no particular reason to regret him; for, 
besides being an ungrateful son, ho was a prince of 
narrow intellect, and possessed of no redeeming virtues. 
The great point of lus character was love of money: bo 
borrowed from every one who would lend to him; and 
is said to have been mean enough to clicat at cards. 
For some time ho had been suffering from a pulmonary 
disorder; and while in a very delicato state, he oanght 
a severo cold, which proved fatal. lUs factious beha¬ 
viour had long estranged him from his father, but the 
old king was shocked at bis death. The prinoe left a 
widow and a largo family of young children. His ' 
oldest son, George, was created Prince of Wales, and 
afterwards became King George III, 

At ibis time the prinoe was a dull, bashful, indolent^ 
and timid lad, in bU tbirtedhtli year. He was ex¬ 
tremely backward; and faia eduntion bod been so 
neglected, that, notwithstanding all ths pains bestowed 
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jpon peraoni of hii at olewn years of ago lie was 
scarcely able to read. KU motlier, the princess- 
dowager, was an indulgent parent, but extremely weak- 
minded. Strange as it may seem, she actual ly eonflclcd 
bis cdiieation to two men of JacMte principles—men 
who believed that tbo royal family were uaurpera, and 
who instilled the dangerous preoopta bf despotism into 
the dull mind of their young charge. Public attention 
WHS ofterwards called to this circuinstatice, and Lord 
Waldegravo, a noblcninu of correct principles, ap¬ 
pointed as governor of tho prince. That nohle spoko 
of his pupil in vory unpithmisiiig terms. “ I found hia 
royal bighnr'ss," said lie, “ unconiinoniy full of princely 
prejudioc—contracted in the nursery, and improved by 
tho society of liedchambor women, and pages, of tho 
hack-stairs. As a right system of education seemed 
quite impracticable, tlio host which could be hoped for 
was to give him true notions of common things. To 
instruct him by conversation r.athor than by books; 
and sometimes, under tlie disgiiiac of iimiisement, to 
ontico him to the pursuit of tnoro soriovis studios.’' 
The education of the prince was now more carefully 
ottonded to; and he attraoted considerable notieo, ns it 
was tbe general opinion ^tliat ho would eoou bo called 
to the throne. Such was tho dislike tho nation boro to 
the Duko of (himherland, that a bill was passed to 
oxcliido him from >)Ccoming regent, in case tho king 
should difl beforo tho young prince came of age. 

In the year 17.^3, an event omn red which deserves 
to bo recorded to the honour of the Hritlsli parliament. 
That body passed an act giving power to tlio king to 
raise money, Ly lottery, to purchase tlio iSloane library 
and musemn, tho Karleian manuscripts, together with 
Montague House to keep them iti—as the common 
property, and for tho general good of the whole nation. 
Such was the origin of that magnificent structure and 
great fountain of practical instruction—tlio British 
MitrbumI 

A quarrel broke out with the French, in 17S3, about 
tho boundaries of the rospcctivo colonies of tho two 
nations in Canada. The French encroaohed on the 
British dominions; and the English sent a fleet to tho 
Qulf of St. Lawrence, to intorcopt a b'rench fleet which 
was carrying Fcinforcements to their colonists. Tlie 
result of this was an engagement in time of a professed 
poaoe, and two French vessels were captured by the 
British. The French TOUrt expostulated; the English 
court defended its conduct; ambassadors on each side 
were recalled; and both countries prepared again for' 
war. Thff following year tbe war broke out, and the 
French sent a great fleet to take possosBion of Minorca, 
an island in the Mediterranean, belonging to the ' 
English, and considered of great importance. This 
fleets bf twelve ships of the line, and a number of trans« 


ports, with 16,000 troops on hosivd, appeored off 
Minorca on tho Iflth of April, 1756. After some 
delay, tho English' government sent Admiral’ John 
Byng with a small fleet to protect the island. The 
father of this offleer was a famous naval eommander, 
who had won great distinction during the last reign, 
and acr)uiro(l the name of ** Mediterranean Byiig.** 
The son, though a bravo man, did not possess tbe 
talents of his father. Tlie whole aflfkir was miserably 
conducted; and Byng acted with such obstinate 
caution, that he was suspected of cowardice. Tho 
French had landed troops npon tho island, and had ob¬ 
tained poHi^essioii of it, with the exception of tho for¬ 
tress of St. Philip, That fortress was defended by the 
In'ave old General Blakeney, whom it was Byng’s duty 
to have relieved by causing the French to abandon tho 
siege they had laid to it. His squadron came in sight 
of tSt. t’hilip on the 10th of May; but, after an action 
between a part of the two fleets, in which the French 
wero dispersed, he determined to retreat, as his force 
was very inferior to that of the enemy; and, sailing 
away to the Hock of Gibraltar, bo left tho fortreas to 
its fate. On the 27th of Juno it was surrendered to 
tho French; and thus Minorca was lost. When the 
British ministry heard of this conduct, they sent out 
Admiral Hawko to take tho command, and gavo him 
directions to place Byng under arrest, and send him a 
prisoner to England. 

The disgraced admiral charged his failure tipon the 
ministry, and declared that his fleet was too small for 
the purpose for which it was designed, and that his in- 
stniotion B wero improper and insufficient. Tbe ministry, 
who felt that they were not exempt from blame, re¬ 
solved to save themselves from public oensure by 
exaggerating the misconduct of the admiral. They 
succeeded so well in this, that when Byng landed at 
Portsmouth, ho was with difficulty prevented from 
being torn to pieces by the mob. So great was the 
popular fury against him, that sixty dragoons were re¬ 
quired to bring him in safety to London. 

Tho following December Admiral Byng was placed 
upon his trial before a court-martial. The affair occu¬ 
pied a month; and the cotart then, came to the oonclu- 
Bion that tho admiral had not done his utmost tobtalce, 
seise, and destroy the ships of the French king, which 
it was bis duty to have engaged; add to assist such of 
bis majesty's ships as were engaged, which it was his 
duty to have assisted; and that ho did not exert his 
utmost power for tho xelief of Fort St. Philip. Having 
come to this eonduHon, the articles of war allowed the 
court no choice as to the sentence^ and the anfortunate 
admiral was condemned to be shot: at the same time 
the court recommended him to the mercy of the king, 
because It did net htalieve that his misconduct arose 
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from Mtbor wiwdide or treochory* It is supposed that 
this recommendation was not permitted to reach 
G-eor^j and although the officers who formed the 
court-martial deplored the sentence they had been 
compelled to pass as rnyuslly seTere, it was carried into 
effect. 

•The admiral bad fully expected to be acquitted^ but 
he bore his sentence with manly reeignatioi). A day or 
two before his execution, one of his friends, standing 
upright by his side, inquired, “Which of us is tlio 
tallestP” “Why this ceremony?” replied the fallen 
commander; “1 know what it means; let tho man 
coma in and measure me for iny coffin,” Ho wa<r shot 
on board the Monarque, a ship of war lying in Ports¬ 
mouth harbour, on the 14th of March, 1757. He 
walked with great calmness and dignity from the cabin 
to the quarter-deck, where he was to suffer. Having 
unwillingly submitted to tie a white handkerehief over 
' bis eyes, he knelt upon a cushion, and gave tho signal 
by throwing his bat upon the deck. So effeutivo was 
tho fire of tho marines, that five bullets passed through 
his body, and ho fell dead in an instant. The execu¬ 
tion was conducted so rapidly, that tho time from his 
leaving the cabin to being laid in his coffin, did not 
exceed three minutes. It is now generally admitted, 
that though his conduct was far from blameless, yet 
that he was put to death to divert popular indignation 
from the ministers. They did not, however, altogether 
escape: the Duke of Newcastle was obliged to resigpi 
and Mr. Pitt and his friends came into power. 

It was at this- period (1757) that General Clivo 
(afterwards so famous as Lord Clive) laid the founda¬ 
tions of our Indian empire. In the preceding year had 
occurred that awful act of Indian barbarity known ns 
the tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta. Surajah 
Powlab, tho sovereign of Bengal, had, from a brutal 
whim, attacked the British settlers—destroyed their 
faotories, taken Calcutta, and thrust 146 Englishmen 
into a miserablo dungOen only twenty feet square. 
The wretched prisoners, in spite of their expostula¬ 
tions and entreaties, were driven in at the point of the 
■word. It Is difficult to describe that night of horror. 
They were perishing in tbabloathsome den from suffo- 
oati ^; in vain they sbriehed aloud for air, for water { 
and at lengthy in agony, implored their guards to fire 
apoli them, and. put an end to their torture. The 
wzetohes laughed at their misery; and, at length, the 
despalriDg ravings of the captives died away into low 
gaspings and moanings. The next morning, when the 
door of the dungeon was thrown open, only twenty- 
three staggered fortfc alive; all the reB^123 in 
number—had died of suffocation. General Clive was 
the avenger of tbia awful act of tyranny: with a mere 
handful of Englishmen he defisated the vast native 


army of Suisgah Powlah in the great battle. Flassey, 
on the 27th of June, 1757; drove him from his throne; 
and, finally, established the power of the English io 
India. 

The war between th'e English and French was carried 
on in each of the four quarters of the world. At first, 
tho fortune of war was with the French. 8ir Edriard 
Hawke was sent, with a fleet and a powerful land army, 
to take Rochefort; but he failed, and returned home 
without doing anything. Tho Duke of Cumberland, 
with an army of Hanoverian and other troops, amount¬ 
ing to 50,000 men, had bcen defeated by the French, 
ond compelled to sign a disgraceful treaty to save his 
troops from being cut to pieces. Other reverses were 
experienced: and, indeed, that Seven Years* War (as it 
is called), which was afterwards carried on so brilliantly 
through the great talents of Mr. Pitt, was at 'first the 
causo of national discontent and humiliation. 

The wounded pride of the nation was soon healed, and 
victories were obtained in various parts of tho globe. 
The power of the French was destroyed in the West 
Indies; and in the East Indies Clivo proceeded from 
triumph .to triumph. Admiral Boscawen dbtained a 
victory over tho FrenclTflcet off Capo Lagos, in Portu¬ 
gal, on tho 18th of August, 1759; and Sir Edward 
Hfiwkc, on tho 20th of November, gained another in 
Qiiibcron Bay. The famous general, Wolfe, also gained 
great military glory against tho French in America. 
To tho astonishment of the enemy, be and his troops, 
during tlio darkness of night, scaled the steep heights 
of Abraham—a feat which was deemed impossible—^and 
formed in order upon tho summit. Tho Rattle of 
Quebec followed (fought on the 13th of September), in 
which Wolfe won the victory, but lost his own life. A 
muskot-ball struck him on the wrist, but he wrapped 
his handkcrcliief round the wound, and continued giving 
his orders, unmoved; a second bullet struck him in the 
upper part of tho stomach, hut ho still continued at bis 
post, and performed his duty: a third ball pierced his 
bosom, and felled him to the earth. He was then 
carried to the rear, and told, as his glased eyes were 
closing, that the French wore flying from tho field. 

“ Then,” said he, “ I die content 1 ” and soon expired. 
Five days afterwards the city of Qucbco surrendered-to 
the English, and tho remains of the Fronch army re¬ 
tired to Montreal.—An attempt was made to recover 
Quebec, hut was defeated; and, from that time^ all 
Canada has boon an English colony. 

In Europe tho French had been more successful; 
but they were defeated, on the let of August, at‘ the 
battle of Minden, by an army of English, Hanoverians, 
and Hessians. The battle revved the sullied military 
glory of the English on the oontinent. For a time, 
six regiments of English in&ntiy sustained the attacks 
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of tlic wbolo l^rcacb army, which exceeded 60,(K)0 
men. 

The expenses of thix war were enormous. In ilie 
session of 1755), 15,000,000 and upwards were voted 
to carry it on; and what with the militia, the rognlar 
army, and tho foreign troops in British service, Eng¬ 
land had 175,000 soldiers in her pay. ' 

Tho late despondency of the people was turned into 
rejoicing hy the victories olttnincd on sea and land; Init 
this joy was checked by tho sudden deat,li of tho king, 
who, in his old age, had become cxtronicly pnpidar. 
On tbe 25th of October, 1760, Ocorge rose,* as usual, 
at six,o'clock in the morning in ap 2 )arent licaltli. 
Having drank his chocolate, and in(|uircd about tint 
arrival of llio foreign mails, he opened the window, and, , 
as the air seemed pleasant, cxprcs.scd ins intention of 
walking in the garden. A few minutes afterwards, 
while alone in Ins chamber, he fell suddenly. The 
noise alarmed his attendants, who entered the room, 
and raising the dying monarch, laid him upon the bed. 
In a faint voice he desired that the Princess Amdia 
might be summoned; but before she arrived he was no 
more. 

fieorgo n. died at the advanced age of seventy- 
seven, after a long reign of thirty-four years. His 
death was cansed hy a rupture of tlu! right ventricle of 
the heart. Ho was a little man, witli very prominent 
eyes, and a fair complexion; and his features, though 
not ill-fortUbd, were jiiticbed and hard. He was jtos- 
sesscd of more than average iinderstantiiiig, hut was hy 
no means a great or hrilliant character. He was ox- 
trcracly avaricious, and hasty in his temper, particularly 
during hi.s yoiith. On the other hand, ho possessed a 
love of justice and honour, governed according to tlm 
laws, and respected the liberties of his people, Hu was 
temperate in his habits, and extremely methodical; 
brave in the field of hsUtle; and so fond of war, that 
the Jacobites gave him the name of “The Little 
Captain.” He used to read history, and had a good 
memory, but was quite insensible to poetry or elegant 
literature. Ho was rather too much attached to tho 
interosts of his native country, and inclined to view 
those of England as a secondary matter; but that was 
natural, and to bo expected. If the people could not 
find au Englishman great and wise enough to bo their 
niler, and were obliged to call a foreigner to wear the 
crown, they had no ri^bt to expect that ho should 


entirely forget the land of bis biitb, and dedicate 
himself, without reserve, to tbe prosperity of tbein, 
George 11. died in a happy time; tho nation was 
thriving; its military exploits were crowned with suc¬ 
cess ; he bad lived to see his own family firmly seated 
upon the throne, and his rivals, the Stuarts, fallen never 
to rise again. J<'ull of years he sank into tbe grave 
wlicn tho advance of ago threatened to take from him 
his sight and hearing, and thus deprive him of the en¬ 
joyments of existence. 


Many famous writers, philosophers, and men of 
science lived during the reigns of the two first Georges. 
That period, Losvover, is not so brilliant in these re¬ 
spects ns the ouc that prf:cedcd it. Ho Ehakspcarc, 
Ilacon, Aliltnn, or Newton adorns tho eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Among the poets, however, Dr. Edward Young, 
the author of Nhjld Thoughtsy and James Thompson, 
who wrote The 'Smaona —a delightful poem, which 
ahoiinds in truthful descriptions of the varied aspects of 
nature—deserve honourable mention. With them must 
be associated the names of Mark Akenside, chiefly 
known hy his poem On the lUecururea of the Iviagijut-’ 
Itini; and Thomas Giuy, author of The Progreaa of 
VovAi'iiy Ihe Jiard, and 9Xi Elegy t/t a, GouMi'y Chnrck- 
ywd. Tlio latter was so attractive that, though pub¬ 
lished anonymously, it run immediately through eleven 
editions. Horne, Garrick, Foote, and Goldsmith wrote 
for the stage, Tiie latter was a very pleasing writer in 
other walks, and his Vicar of }Vali(fiel<l will long bo 
faVQUi ably remembered. The moat distinguished writers 
in history were Kubertson, Hume, and Guthrie. Field¬ 
ing, Uichardson, Sterne, and Smollett were famous os 
novelists. Adam Smith, the originator of tbe science 
of political economy, and Dr. Samuel Johnson, so famous 
as a moral and philological writer, also adorned this 
period. A national school of painting arose in Eng¬ 
land at this time—a school* of which the humorous 
Hogarth was esteemed the most origina4 and Sir 
Josliua Reynolds the most elegant, artist. The arts 
appear to have received a liberal encouragement. 
Handel, the great German 'composer, adopted Enghind 
as his country; as also did Boubilliao, a &mous sculp¬ 
tor, horn at Lyons. Lord Chesterfield said of him, th a t 
be ivas our only statuary, and that all other would-be 
sculptors were more stone-cutters. 
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CHAPTER XCJV. 

TUB KEIQN OF GBOkOE TllK TIIIBD.—A*D. 1760—1764. 


® SOBGE THE SECOND was aucce 0 (i<^d by 
hig grandson, tlie eldest son of the late 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, The new 
80 verei^D| whg was bora on the 4tli of 
June, 1738, and was, coDbequently, in his 
twenty-third year, was proclaimed, the day after the 
old king’s death, as Oeoiiqk thk Ththp, amidst the 
approving shonts of the nation. A few days after that 
event, he issued a proclamation, ** For tho encourage- 
iDcnt of piety and virtue; and for preventing and 
punishing of vice, profanoncss, and immorality.” Though 
George had some faults, he set an example to hib people 
of domestic virtues; and immorality was banished from 
bis refined court. 

Tho two first Georges had been only tolerated by the 
great mass of the English people. They wero foroigoers, 
and their rule was welcome to tho nation simply IjecaubC 
it excluded a popish prince. The new king had' been 
bom in England; his person and address weib latlicr 
pleasing, though he was cooMdered deficient in fiank-^ 
ness and openness of behaviour; and tho feelings of 
loyalty began to revive in the nation. Tho speech 
which tho young king made on the 18th of November, 
when he first met parliamont, also tended to endear 
him to the heartb of his people. ** Boi n and educated 
in this country,” said ho, “ I glory in tho name of 
Briton; and the peculiar happiness of my life will ever 
consist in promoting the welfare of a people whoso 
loyalty and warm affection to mo I consider as the 
greatest and most permanent security of my throne; 
and 1 doubt not hut their steadiness in those principles 
will equal the firmness of my invariahlo resolution to 
adhere to and strengthen this excellent constitution in 
church and state, and to maintain toleration inviolable. 
The civil and religious rights of my loving subjects are 
equally dear to me with the most valuable prerogatives 
of my crown; and as the surest foundation of the whole, 
and the best pieans to dra^ down the Divine favour on 
my reign, it ia my fixed purpose to countenance and 
encourage the practice of true religion and virtue/' He 
then alluded to the war in which the nation was 
engaged, and trusted that the^ Commons ivould make 
such provision for carrying it on, as would force their 
enemies to equitable terms of accommodation^ 
Notwithstanding the young king’s assurances, and 
the affection generally home towards him, there were 
some UiiDga that ^ave uneasmess to a great number of 


people. He was supposed to be too much under the 
influence of his mother, Augusta, tho Frincess-Dowager 
of Wales, a woman who was far from being respected by 
the nation. She, in her turn, was said to be greatly 
under the infiueDce of a handsome Scoteti nobleman, 
whom bcandal represented as her lover. This Scotch 
peer (Lord Hute) vta^ a decided Tory, and much dis¬ 
liked by the people. Such was the suspicion enter¬ 
tained of him, that a paper was set up in tho Royal 
Exchange, with tho words, **No petticoat government t 
‘—no Scotch minister I ” Although tlfe Earl of Bute 
had been introducod into the cabinet, among the king's 
councillors, no change was as yet .made in the ministry, 
Mr- Pitt, as principal iSpcretary of State, remained at 
Die head of affairs, and the other members of the cabi¬ 
net were Mr. Henry Fox (afterwards Lonf Holland), 
Mr, J^gge, the Duke of NcwcasUc, the Earl of Holder- 
ntsa, and Lord Anson. 

Tho year following that in which young George 
ascended tho throne^ the courts of France and Spain 
entered into a close alliance, which was known os the 
“Family Compact/’ It was signed on the 15th of 
August. By its provibions, the kings of thobo countries 
(who were lelations) agreed to consider every power aa 
their common enemy wLicIi might become Dto enemy 
of either, and to affoi d assistance to each other by land 
and bca. It wa^ fiirChor agreed, that no proposal of 
peace to their common enemies was to be made, except 
by common consent; and that the two monarchies of 
Franco and Spain were to act aa if they were but one 
nation. 

Aa England, though at peace with Spain, was at war 
with France, this family compact caused considerable 
alarm, especially a'^ the Spaniards were bu^^ily engaged 
in building a new fleet. It "was naturally supposed that 
tho intention of Spain was to turn'its arras against uv, 
and to absist the French in their hostility to Englaud. 

- Pitt boldly argued, that the best plan was to anticipate 
Spain by instantly declaring war, and thus punish her 
treachery by seizing updh her fleet of treasure-shii^ 
then on their passage from the Western World, This 
policy startled bis fellow-ministers: it was thought too 
bold and precipitate; they resolutely opifbsed it, and 
the young king expressed his decided disapprobation of 
it. Pitt, whose oomroandin|; nature could brook no 
contradiction, immediately resigned bis office, declaring 
that he would not remain in a situation whidb made 
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liirn rrsponaiblo for tncasureis ho waR no longer allowed 
to gindr, Ooorge was sorry to lose his great Tninistor, 
vvIiQtn bo foarod might go into opposition and ohstniot 
Ills govrnimcnt. In parting with Mr. Pitt* tbo young 
king behaved with so much kindness, that that strange, 
haughty man even shed tears. He was offered tlio 
govornoi-ship of Canada, or tho chanVollorship of the 
Duchy of Ijancastcr, with a salary of £5,00i): he refused 
both; but accepted a pension of £3,fX)0 a year, and the 
titlo of Daren OSS of Cimtham for his wife. Lady Hester 
Pitt- After PitPs retm^ment, tho T'arl of Jiuto hec^nno 
one of the* principal Socreiarica of State; and, soon 
after, tjic Duke of Newcastle al^o left tho catiinot; and 
then tho earl tof^k Iur office of V'irst Lord of tho 
TroaRiiry, and bneame prime minister; Goorge (hen- 
viltc was appoiided Secretary of ytate, and Kir Francis 
Dash wood ClianceUor of the J»lxcheqner. 

On the 8tli of September, 1701, George 11L married 
the Princess Charlotte Sophia, of Mecklrnhurg-Strelitz, 
second daughter of the late duke. U is said bo was 
attracted to this lady in cotiscfpienco of seeing a very 

sensible letter she bad written to Frederick the Oreiit of 

1 

Prussia. At any rate, he demauded Ijcr hand in mar¬ 
riage ; tho princess and her friends willingly coraplied, 
and she Koon afterwai'dB arrived iti Knglund. The royal 
union took place at the palace of St. James's, Tho 
cbaraclnr of the lady rather tesemblccl that of her 
hnslKind: tihe was very rigid in tho observanoo of moral 
and religious dutk;s, Mubboni m temper, and deficient 
in that open frankness and condcseension which wins 
the love of a people. The coronation of tbo royal 
oouplo was celebriitod llie same moiitb; for, as yet, 
George had only been proclaimed King of Pmgland. It 
was conducted with great magnificonco; and Charles 
Kdward Stuart was present in disguise. No iloubt ho 
felt, from tho aiTcctiou »how)i to the young king by the 
nobles and people, that all chance of the deposed Stuart 
family regaining tho throne had vanished forever—gone 
like frost-ilewcrn beneath a winter’s wun, or like tbo 
half^remeinbored shatlows of a humraer’s dream. 

It was iioon ftmnd that tbo luto minister was right; 
OF, early io 17G2, it was found necessary to declare war 
against Spain. Ministers had lowered their dignity by 
a vain attempt to accommodate tho dispute ; but they 
were com polled at last to adopt the policy which, frouL 
the had been inevitable* A Dritiiih'flcet and anny» 
under the command of Loi4 Albamaiie and Admiral 
Focockc, sailed to the Hivannali, and laid to tlio 
fort and city. ' The Spaniards defended them bravely; 
'but were compelled to yield. Nine Spauisli ebipa 
of tb^ line and four frigates were captured, three were 
euUkf and two that were then being built destroyed. 
.Xhe value of the .prisses thus obtained by tho British 
amounted to £3,000,000, The posecssioTi of the Havan- 


nabs gave "England the command of the passage pursued 
by the treasure-fleets of Spain, and seemed to open un¬ 
bounded opportunities for plimdor. This triumph was 
followed by the capituktiou of Manilla, a possession of 
scarcely IcRs impor^nco than the Havaniiahs; and by 
other successes. 

These results did not lessen tho inclination of Bute 
for peace; and towards the close of 1762, negotiations 
wore opened with Frauce. The French were also 
anxious to terminate a war in which they bad experi¬ 
enced so ninny reverses;, and preliminaries of peace 
were signed at Fontainebleau. The treaty founded upon 
them, known as the “Treaty of Paris/Nvas concluded 
on tlie 10th of February, 1763. By this treaty the 
original cause of quarrel was removed, France giving 
up all claina to Ganada and its dependencies, together 
with Cape Breton and all other islands in the gulf and 
river of Kt. Lawrence. Minorca—the island in the 

Sleditcrranean which had ■'been lost by tho misconduct 
of Admiral Kyng—was also restored in consideration 
of tho Ihiglish surrendering BelleiJo. Spain, too, was 
sick of the war, and ready to make a rcaaonablo peace 
preliminaries, therefore, were entered into with that 
power also. The British x>arliaTn€nt approved them, 
and peace was eonchidi d—a pettee both honourable and 
advantageous ; hut scarcely so much as it was considered 
the nation had a right to expect from a siicceasion of 
victories. By one article Havaniiah waa restored to 
Spain, winch excited great dissatisfaction. This peace 
put an end to that coiUost on the continent known as 
the Seven Years’ War. England, at the same time, , 
withdrew from that connection with Germany which 
she had been led into by her Hanoverian sovereigns. 

The young king was of a rather despotic nature, and 
big attachments were entirely to the Tory party, except 
with respect to tolerating the Roman Catholics: on 
thtft iioint his majesty had formed Ins opinion, and it 
never cOuld ho shaken. He connected himself with tho 
Tories because he had discovered that tho object j>t the 
Whigs waa, to retain the power of the state in the 
hands'of the heads of those families who had mainly 
contributed, first, to counteract tho despotism of 
James TI., and then to secure the Protestant succesBlon 
—most praiseworthy objects, but the attainment of 
which, George thought, did not entitle, the Whigs to 
tho power they had exercised over the first and second 
Georges* Those sovereigns wore mefe puppets in the 
hands of tho Whigs; and thus, in fact, an oligarchy ^s 
established, * and the monarchy rendered only a name. 
Unfortunately, the king, ^t the eommenoement of hli 
reign, put himself Into the* hands of Lord Bute more 
oompletoly than his two immediate predecessors had 
been in the hands of tho Whigs; and while avowing 
his determination to bef*<hiB own minister,?* he was. for 
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A enabUnJ Btito sBd another itaimiiw—Bubb 
I>oddiii^OB, afterwards Lord Melcombe ItegU^to in¬ 
trigue agaiuBt Pitt, wJio was as dcsorvedljr popular as 
Bute waa the refyerae* In 1762, a paper, called STAe 
North Briton^ woa establiihad by John Wilkes, M.P. for 
Aylesbury^ and lieutenanb-coloDel of the. Buckingliam- 
Bhire militia; who waa aaBisted by Churchill, the poet 
In this (taper the king nod hia favoi^rito wore groaaly 
assailed; the latter hot merely for his political conduct, 
but on account of his nationality aa a Scotchman. Hia 
intimacy at Leicester Kouse waa also a coDatant topic; 
he and the king's mother being compared to Ifi^bella, 
the queen of Kdward IL, and her paminour, Mortimer* 
In the streets, a jack-hoot and petticoat were frequently 
displayed, as emblems of the princesB and the carl; and 
they were sometimes first suEpended from a gallows, and 
then burned. 

Led to believe that the king was aiming at det^potism, 
neither the Whigs nor the poopio were dispoHcd to eub- 
mit in Bilonce* PasBivo obedience had become a worn- 
out doctrine; and a storm of ilWeeling was excited 
Ihrougliout tlio nation, which, although the king did 
not ei^capo its eflects, was directed chietty against hU 
ministen In this etate of the public mind, a lax that 
was imposed on cider created a perfect tempest of 
opposition. Pitt denounced it in ono oMiis tremendous 
orations; the country gentlemen of all parties were 
violently against it, and declared tliat they would let 
the apples fall from the trees, and rot where Uicy fell, 
sooner than make tlicm into ciddr, if they wero to be 
annoyed by such an irritating tax. Scared by tlio out- 
cry ho had created, l^ord Bute shrank from tho anger 
of the nation, and, on tho dth of April, 1763, resigned 
hiB.office as prime minister. 

Mr. Ueorge Grcnavillc* succeeded him, A more un¬ 
fortunate cboico could scarcely have been made, Greu- 
villo waa s cold, proud, imperious man, of whom an 
eloquent writer has said, that ^^his public acts may bo 
classed uniler two hcade—outrages on tho liberty of the 
people, and outrages on tho dignity of the crown." It 
is therefore no surprise that ho soon bocamo detested 
both by king and people ; and, in after-times, the^king 
said that he would us soon see tho devil enter his apart¬ 
ment as Mr. Grenville,* 

John Wilkes was a miin of considerable talent, and 
particularly famous for tho airy lightness of hia wit^ 
and tho gay brilliancy of his conyersation. His moral 
character, however, was far from estimable; big lan¬ 
guage was sometimes profane;, and he waa considered 
as one of the moat dissipated, though agreeable^ rakes 
about town. As a writer be was extremely bitter; but 
it is said that his political satires were more conspicuous 
for*their courage and scurrility, than for tlie higher 
talent of wit or genius, He< was nob content with 


abusing Lord Bate with a rancour perbapi nevorlMbfi^ 
exercised against a prime minister, hut he heapod tho, 
bitterest and most unfair sarcasms and denunciati^s 
upon Bute's countrymen, the Sooicb, Every itot be 
described os a mean, time-serving traitor, and hungry 
‘beggar, 

Tho North Urlfoji attracted a great deal of notice} 
and, in tlie forty-fifth number of that paper, published 
on tho 23rd of April, 1763, Mr. Wilkes accused the 
king of uttering a direct falsehood in a speech he made 
to the parliament. In €onsec|ueno6 of this^ Gronvillo 
issued a goneral warrant, and directed tho messengers 
to ecizo tho author, printer, and publisher of tlip offon- 
eivo paper. A general warrant is.ono in which no 
person is named/but by tho authority of which the 
messongors might seize any ono whom they suspected* 
When they arrested Wilkes, ho declared the warrant 
illegal, and refused to go with them. At first they 
retired, but returned the next morning, and tho aatirisi 
was carried to tlie Tower, and placed in strict confino- 
nient. Hid papers, alfio, were seized, and his friends 
refused admission to him.—On the 3rd of May, ho was 
brought bt;foro the Court of Common Fleas, upon a 
writ of haheas €<yrpm* Ou tho 6th, bis arrest was 
declared unlawful by Chief Justice Sir Charles Pratt, 
and,^to tlin great joy of the people, he was sot at liberty* 
Wilkes behaved with remarkable spirit, and wrote to 
the Secretaries of State, saying that his house had been 
robbed of his papers, and that, aa ho waa informed tho 
tttolcn goods were in their lordships' posseHsion, he in¬ 
sisted on their being instantly returned to him. Not 
satisfied with sending this letter, Mr. Wilkes published 
it; tho government replied; angry pamphlets appeared 
iaily; tho excitement ugilatod the whole nation, and 
scarct ly anything was talked of but the tyranny of the 
govenimont, and the licroie patriotism of Mr. Wilkes, 
When tbo parliament met, on the 15th of November, 
the king brought the subject before it He sent a mes- 
Bilge to the Commons by the Chancellor, the meaning of 
which was, that as Wilkes was a member of their House, 
he expected them to punish him. The members os- 
nmined the HIr'I contained in the celebrated No, 45 of 
the North and, after a warm delwito, passed a 

resolution declaring it to -be a false, scandalous and 
seditious libel; and as such they condemned it to be 
burnt by the common hangman. Mr, Wilkes declared 
this decision to bo a violation ^of the priviloges of par¬ 
liament, and the House was adjourned to consider that 
point. On that occasion Mr, Fitt made one of his elo¬ 
quent speeches, in which, though he condemned the con¬ 
duct of Wilkes, he opposed the sentence of parliament on 
ono of its own members as a surrender of its own rights. 
«To talk," said he, ^against an abuse of privilege, was 
to talk *agaimt the constitution—against the very beinj; 
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and life of parliament It was an arraignment of tbe 
justi^ and honour of parliament to suppose they vouk 
protect any criminal whatever. Whenever a complaint 
was mdQc against any member, the House could give 
him up. This privilege has never been abused; it has 
been reposed in parliament fur ages, liut take away 
this privilege, and the whole parliament is laid at the 
mercy of tho crown. Why is a privilege, which has 
never been abused, to be voted away ? Parliaraont 1ms 
no right to vote away itji privileges. They are the 
inherent right of the succeeding members of this House, 
as well as of tho present members; and I very much 
doubt whether a sacrifice made by this House is valid 
and conclusive against the claim of a future parliament.” 

As Mr. Grenville, tho tninister, had a majority in 
the House, the debate on privilege ended in nothing. 
In pursuance of the resolution previously passed, No. 
45 of the iVort/i Brlion was attempted to be burned by 
the common hangman; but a riot took place, the paper 
was rescued by the niob, and a jack-boot and a petticoat 
committed to tho fire instead. A flaming piece of wood 
was even }iurled at one of tlio sheriffs, whicli broke tlio 
glass of bis carriage, and wounded him on the forehead. 
In consoptcncc of this, the sheriff beat a liasty retreat; 
tho hauginan followed his example; the mob remained 
victors; and the intended disgrace ended In a sort of 
triumph. The victory of Wilkes over the minister (for 
so it was regarded) was made more evident by his ob¬ 
taining a verdict, and Xi,fM)0 damages, against the 
Under-Secretary of State, for false imprisonment: 
Lord Chief Justice Pratt, on that occasion, honourably 
declaring that general warrants were unconstitutional, 
illegal, and void. 

Before this affair was over, another event'occurred 
which mado Mr. Wilkes the talk of the town, l^ord 
Sandwicl)—a dissolute nobleman, who liad long been 
his companion—cliargcd him, in the House of Ivords, 
with being the aiitlior of an obscene poem, called An 
Emiy on WovMn-, with notes, to which the impudent 
wit had appended the name of Hr. Warburton, the 


learned Bishop of G-loucester, as the afitbor. This pro¬ 
duction was a disguBtiog affair; hut it bad never beoa 
published, and only fourteen copies printed at a private 
press in Mr. Wilkes* house. Lord Sandwich’s conduct 
excited general indignation: he was then regarded as 
tho betrayer of his friend; and it is now known that his 
lordship employed spies to watch Wilkes’s movements, 
and report all his actions. But for him the vulgar 
poem of Mr. Wilkes would never have been beard of 
out of the circle of his private friends. When it became 
publicly known, no wonder that Hr. Warburton was 
furious at the use that bad been made of his name; or 
that tho peers generally were shocked at the indecent 
book produced, and voted that the author was guilty 
both of blasphemy and libel. Mr. Wilkes was accord¬ 
ingly summoned to appear before the bar of their lord- 
* 

ships’ house, 

This he was unable to do, having been seriously 
wounded in a duel with a Mr. Martin, who bad chal¬ 
lenged him on account of having been abused in tho 
North Dritoiu Though supported by the attachment of 
ilio people, Mr, Wilkes was alarmed at the indignation 
he had aroused, and, as soon as his health permitted, he 
fled to Paris. As he would not return when summoned 
by tlie House of Commons, on tho 20th of January, 
1764, ho was expelled that House, outlawed, and found 
guilty of libel both on account of the North Briton 
and tho Eaany on Woman. The people at large, who 
are usually actuated by generous sentiments, still advo¬ 
cated his cause. They thought that so unrelenting a 
prosecution of Mr, Wilkes, for tho bold expression of 
bis opinion, and for tho writing of a vulgar and foolish 
poem, was unjust and arbitrary. This sentiment they 
xpressed on every occasion; nor could even the king 
avoid hearing it. Having gone, one evening, to Hruiy 
ane Theatre, the l>lay announced for the next night 
was All in the Wrong. Tho people in the galleries 
applauded vociferously, and then shouted—** Let us be 
,11 in the right. Wilkes and liberty I ” 
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, CHAPTER XCV. 4i< 

coKxnrvATtOH or the nsiait or oeobgb the xaiao.—^ a.d. 1764—1784. 


R. GRENVILLE, tbo prime minister, 
having thrown England into excitement 
by his attacks on the liberty of the press, 
through Mr. Wilkes, turned his atten¬ 
tion to the English colonies in America. 
Ho thought he could raise a large revenue by taxing 
the king’s subjects in America, for the benefit of bis 
subjects in England. In cnnsequenco of this, the me¬ 
morable Stamp Act—by which stamp dutics were to be 
levied upon the Amcric.ans—was passed into a law with 
very little opposition; for no one seems to have sus¬ 
pected the result it would lead to. An illness of tho 
king at that time, of which no one could loam tho 
exact nature, attracted much moro attention. Ho was 
kept in deep secliiKion, and many stories were told as 
to tho cause of his malady; hut tho truth was- carefully 
hidden.* That truth was a startling one—his mind was 
affected; and the king was labouring under the Urst of 
those attacks of madness or idiocy hy which he was 
several times afterwards afllicted, and which, in liis old 
age, converted the sovereign of a great empiro into a 
hopeless lunatic. 

Refore tho king’s illness, he gladly ga\‘0 his assent to 
the American Stamp Act, and that impolitic mcasnro 
became law on the 22nd of March, 17G.'i, JMr. (iren- 
ville-bad, in the session of 1764,-proposed and carried 
some small duties on various articles of American pro¬ 
duce; and when news of tho Stamp Act arrived in that 
continent, tho excitement of the colonists roso to an 
absolute fury. The ships iu tho harbours hung their 
colours half-mast high, in token of deep mourning; tlie 
church hells were muffled, and tolled dismally; the 
offensive act was printed with a skull and' cross-bones 
upon it, instead of tho royal arms; it was cried about 
the streets with tho title of The folly of England and 
raio of Amorioaand' tho people seemed resolved to 
run any risks rather than submit. In the House of 
Assembly at Viiginia, Patrick Henry, a famous Amcri- 
oao patriot and orator, denounced the measure in tbo 
most vehement language. In one debate, lie exclaimed 
—"Csosar Lad his Brutus; Charles I. his Oliver Crom¬ 
well; and George III.at this critical moment 
he was interrupted hy a cry of Treason !” Tho orator 
paused a moment for reflection, and then added—And 
George III. may profit by their example. If that bo 
treason, make the most of it.” Excited -by the bril¬ 
liant speeches of Henry, tb^ assembly of Virginia de¬ 


clared that the first settlors in that country had hronghi 
with them all the privileges enjoyed by the people of 
England; that they had never forfeited or relinquished 
tho right of being taxed by their own House of As¬ 
sembly; and that every attempt to deprive them of 
that right was illegal, unconstitutional, and unjust, and 
liad a tendency to destroy the independence* of both 
Britain and America. Nor was the opposition of the 
Americans confined to more words: formidable riots 
took place, and tlio Stamp Act was burnt in the streets, 
amidst the bitterest expressions of anger and contempt, 
^licn the stamps arrived in America, it was found im- 
possiblo either to enforce their use or to save them 
from being destroyed.' 

On tho reassembling of tho English parliament, the 
king drew attention to the subject of tho aldrroing out¬ 
break in America. Mr. Grenville wqa no longer min¬ 
ister; and the Marquis of Rockingham, a nobleman of 
more liberal principles, supplied his place. Pitt advo¬ 
cated tbc catiso of tlic Americans in a speech of great 
power; lie denied the right of the British parliament 
to tax tho colonics. In answer to Grenville, ho ex¬ 
claimed—“The gendoman tells ns that America is 
obstinate—that America is almost in open robellion. 

I rejoice that America has resisted. Threo millions of 
people, so dead to all the feelings of liberty as volun¬ 
tarily to submit to be slaves, would have been fit 
instruments to- make slaves of all the rest.” In con¬ 
clusion, he proposed moderation towards America, and 
that tho Stamp Act should bo totally and immediately 
repealed. tSeveral of tbc most enlightened and dis¬ 
tinguished Kugllsli statesmen spoke to the same effect: 
petitions also poured in from tbo mercantilo classes, 
imploring the government to repeal the Stamp Act. 
I'bo bill, therefore, in tho session of 1766, was repealed; 
and. tho king, who had recovered from his mental 
malady, gave an unwilling assent to tho withdrawal of 
this injustice. 

Tho Rockingham ministry, though a good, was a very 
fcoblo one. Lord Rnckinghan was dismissed, and tlie 
king,'on the 7th of July, 1766, sent for Mlf. Pitt, then 
tho idol of the people, to form a new cabinet. The 
roat orator himself was raised to the House of Lords^ 
as Earl of Chatham. He -was declared prime minister, 
but refused to take any l*i>)otioua office, and the privy 
seal was delivered to him. In this' ministry many of 
the. king's friends were provided for; and. the other 
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members of it were men altogether unacquainted witli 
ciich olber. By tlio acceptance of a peerage, Pitt had 
lost mucli of his popularity, and his ministry was scarcely 
stronger t})an the one which had preceded it. 

Tho Karl of Chatham was very popular in America, 
for the people there learnt that ho Lad been tho advo* 
'cato of their cause. Tranquillity was accordingly re¬ 
stored; but the Americans considered I ho repeal of 
tho oflfensivo Stamp Act rather as a confession of weak¬ 
ness on the part of the English govcriimcnt, Ilian as a 
deed dictated by justice and gent Ion css. The asiicm- 
blies of the various colonics soiit thanks and addrcs^ci^ 
to the king; but a now feeling had arisen in llic minds 
of the AmoricanH—a feeling of alarm and jealousy, and 
perhaps a remote desire to cnianeipate tbcmuclves from 
a nation whoso ruler scorned disposcil to use his power 
for their oppression. 

Unfortunately tho dispute with America was soon 
to be renewed. Jlr. Townshond, tho Chancellor of tJie 
Exchequer, proposed, in tho session of 17C7, to extract 
a revenue from tho Aincricaits by imposing a duty on 
tea, paper, glass, colours, and other articles imported 
there. In *dpitc of tlio lato warning, the measure 
passed into a law. Lord Ohuthutn, lately so eloquent 
in the cause of tho American colonists, hud re tired into 
the country, and g;we no opposition. 11c was yiiffning 
severely from gout, and from some aflVction of the 
nerves, which rendered liim weak, hysterical, and unfit 
for business. For two year*! and a-half, although still 
nominally prime minister, ho retired from public duties, 
lived in close sochision, and was forgotten. 

In the spring of ]7fi8, tlip parliament which had sal 
for seven years was dissolved, unci writs issued for the 
election of a new one, which met ou the 10th of May 
in that year. In the meantime, Mr. Wilkes had 
ventured to return to England, ife first wrote a 
humhio letter to tbo king, supplicating his pardon; 
but Clcorgo took no notice of tho communieatioi]. 
Then, in spite of his outlawry, Mr. Wilkes offered him¬ 
self as a candidato for tho city. Tho people received 
him with tremendous enthusiasm, nnd the air rang with 
shouts of “ Wilkes and liberty I” But tlio great 
majority of the people are not voters : Iho iranchise, or 
right to vote for representatives in parliament, was a 
privilege then enjoyed chiefly by wealthy men; and 
Wilkes was rejected. Not discouraged, ho offered him¬ 
self for tho county of Middlesex, and was elected by a 
great majority. A few dayrf afterwards ho entered the 
Court of King’s Bench, and declared himself ready to 
suiimit to the laws of his country.. He was committed 
to the KingV Benoh prison, to await his trial. Such 
WEB the sympathy expregflod ^jy the people for him, and 
00 great were the crowds aasemblcd round iho prison on 
the day parliament assembled, that it was thought 


proper to station a body of soldiers near the building;. 
This led to a riot; tho military, in a very hasty 
milliner, fired upon tho* people, and six unhappy 
persons wero killed, and fourteen severely wounded. 
Tho Surrey. magistrate and two of tho soldiers were 
placed on their trial for murder, but acquitted. The 
people gave tho name of “The Massacre of St. George’s 
Kidds” to this affray; but the king {at least the 
miiHsters in his name) expressed his approval of the 
conduct of tho magistrate and soldiery, and bestowed a 
rCwartl (jn the two acquitted soldiers who liad run from 
their rank>, pursued, and shot an unfortunato young 
man who, it is said, was merely a quiet spectator. 
Jiiotfi broke out in various parte of London; general 
discontent prevailed; and crowds of sailors, Watermen, 
con Ulicavers, and. mechanics, constantly assembled to 
complain of want and low wages, 

Mr. Wilkes’ outlawry was reversed because he had 
surrendered himself; hut when liis trial camo on, in 
June, he was sentenoed to i)ay a fino of i;oOO, and to he 
imprisoned a year, for publishing No. 45 of tho North 
Briton ; and to pay another fine of £500, and be im¬ 
prisoned another year, for writing the Eiisay on 
llbnunL In addition to this', ho was to find heavy 
eocurity for his good behaviour for seven years. 

Tho mass of the nation was still with Wilkes, and 
thought lim st^iitcnco not only scvorc, but dictated more 
by private animosity than by public justice; and they 
honoured him as a patriotic defender of tho publio 
liberty. His 'moral character, of course, must bo con¬ 
demned; but his licentious gaiety was not tho offence 
for which he was tried and punished. Ho had spoken 
his mind with blunt plainnosa about the king; he had 
lidicukd a learned but pompous and erratic bishop; 
and both king and bishop hated ^im bitterly in con¬ 
sequence, Tho gratification of private oncmies by 
means of the public laws, ought to have been opposed, 
And Mr. Wilkes did oppose it bravely. Those who 
havo comlomed his licGntiaus conduct tho most bitterly, 
and sneered at Ids patriotism as a pretence, have still 
admitted that ho did acceptable soi vice in the cause of 
English freedom. 

He was not quiet in his prison: he petitioned tho 
House of Commons; and he published in the news¬ 
papers a bitter comment upon a letter of Lord Wey¬ 
mouth, ono of tho Secretaries of State, charging him 
aud the other mtnistore with being tho cause of the 
bloodshed that took place in St. George’s Fields, and of 
nourisliing a dark project, deliberately planned, against 
the lives and liberties of tho people. This exaggerated 
language—^not unnatural in an injured and angry man 

_was regarded aa another libel, and, through the 

influence of ministers, he was expelled from the House 
of Commons. « 
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•On the 2nd of January, 1769, Wilkei was elected an 
alderman of the ward of Farrlngdon Without, in the 
city of London; and, though still a prisoner, he was jre- 
elocted hy his late coDstituents. Tho Commons passod 
an arbitrary vote, to the effect—That John Rilkes, 
Esq., having been, in this session of parliament, 
expelled this House, was and is incapable of being elected 
a member to serve in this present parliament/’ In con¬ 
sequence of this decUioD, Colonel. Luttrel, who had 
only 296 votes, was declared elected instead of Mr, 
Wilkes, who had 1,143. This decision excited genoral 
condemnation and disgust, as an arbitrary violation of 
the rights of election. The following year (177t>) he 
was released from prison, on giving bond for his good 
behaviour for seven years- On hia reappearance there 
waa a very general ill urn i nation throughout the 
kingdom. Ilia bond, however, did not prevent liim 
from displaying his usual spirit againaL illegal oppres¬ 
sions, 

* The arbitrary disposition of tlio minjjjtry again 
exhibited itself by prosecuting Wr. Woodfall, the 
publisber of the Momhuj Ailvertlsar^ for printing 
some brilliant political lotfcrs bearing tho signature of 
JtTKiUS, These letters had appeared, oecaHionally, for 
some years, and caused great cxcitcincut by tho force 
and elegance of their style, as well ns by the violence of 
their attacks on individuals. .Tiio inoj^t famous of them 
was one which appeared on the 19th of Decembor, 1769, 
addressed to the king bim.sclf. In it J^uniun spokowith 
great freedom of all tlie errors of the king’s reign; 
treated his ministers with contempt and abhorrence; 
alluded to the fate of Charles 1,; the expulsion of the 
Stuarts; and then coucluded wilh theso words—“ Tlio 
prince who imitates their conduct, should be warned by 
thoir example; and, while he plumes himself upon the 
security of his title to tlvo crown, should remember 
that, as it was uajuired by oiio revolution, it may bo 
lost by another,” As the author of tho letters was 
unknown—for tho name of Junius was an-assumed one 
—the attorney-general liad instruellons to proceed 
against the publisher for libel. The trial took place in 
June, 1770; and “the jury returned a verdict of 

guilty of printing and publishing only,” which was 
considered the same as an acquittal. The whole 
kingdom was in an alarming condition; George and 
his ministers (Lord North was then the head of the 
government) were equally disliked; and signs were to 
be discerned that resembled those of impending revolu¬ 
tion, The king was said to be inveterat^ly opposed 
to the principles of liberty which had raised hfe 
family to the English throne, and inclined to follow 
the example of the despotic House of Stuart; and 
certainly those on whom be principally eonfuted bis 
regard were chiefly Jacobites Tories. 


The nation had for some time taken a greater 
est in the proceedings of parliament than It used do-. 
Several newspapers, therefore, ventured to give inpdrts 
of tho debEites of parliamoDt—a cilrcumstaiice wWeH. 
was thon considered a breach of privilege. In the 
session of 1771, Colonel Onslow brought'this matter 
before tbs notipo of the House, and complained tfait 
the papers had given him the name of Little Cocking 
George!” Two printers — Messrs* Thompson and 
Wheble—were accordingly summoned to the bar of the 
I louse for inf i4n giu g its ord ers * As th oy took no 
notice of tho summoiiH, the sergeant-at-anna was 
flirecteit to take them into custody. The printers kept 
out of the way; and tlio Commons then offered ft 
-reward of £50 for the apprehension of either of them. 
In conscqueticG of this, Mr. Wheble was seized by 
another printer named Carpenter, and carried befo» 
Aldoi'tnan Wilkes. That mugUtrate considered the 
arroiit illegal, discharged Wheble, and bound him over 
to proseciito Carj^enter for false imptiBonment. Mr. 
Thompson, I ho other printer, was also carried before 
Aldcimau Olivur, who imitated the example of Alder^ 
man Wilkes, and discharged him, A messenger of the 
House of (^ommotiB, who entered the city to arrest 
another printer for liaving reported the debates of the 
House, was himsolf arrested for an assault, and sent by 
the Lord Mayor a priKoner to tho Compter. Crosby, 
the Mayor, together with Aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, 
justified their bohl conduct by stating, that no capture 
could bo made in tho city without the authority of its 
chief luagiiitratu. 

The Coininonp, in cont-equpnee of theso proceedings, 
euminonod the Lord Mayor before them. ^Lat funcs 
tioiiary went to tho House followed by an immcDse 
mob, eliecring him all the way, Alderman Oliver rose 
iu his place wlion called upon, defentled his conduct, 
set the ministry at dchanco, and denounced the mother 
of tho king as tho real sovereign of tho country and 
tho dishonour of England* Intense excitement took 
place; llic House was Burroanded hy mobs; tho minis¬ 
ters wore hooted and threatened; and, in the end, the 
Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver were committed to 
the Tower. Alderman Wilkus was also surnmoned to 
the House, but ho treated the order with contempt t 
the minibters were afraid to proceed against him; and 
even the obstinate king exclaimed—will have 
nothing more to do with that dovil Wilkes,*^ 

Many members of tho HoiAe viol^atly opposed send* 
log the Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver to the 
Tower; and those gentlemen were visitedjn their con¬ 
finement hy the most illustrious of the Whig nobility, 
and by many celebrated Amongst thein was the 

famous Edmund Burke, the brilliaiit orator, who 
afterwards olmoBt rivalled ^ the fame of Tjord Cbatham, 
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and was then rising rapidly into distinction. The 
captiTes Temained in the Tower until the parliament 
was prorogued; hut they were entertained there at the 
C05it of the city. "Amidst all this tumult, ilio printf'rs 
who gave occasion to it were forgotten or taken no 
notice of, Tho affair was really a popular triumph ; 

' and from that time to the present, thc^debates of par¬ 
liament have been regularly published in the news- 
papers. 

The affairs of America must now be reverted to. 
The tea and import duties revived all the aniiuosities 
of the colonists to tho Hrlti^h go vein men t. Serious 
riots took place at Boston and Virginia; the military 
Were called out; and fho custom-lioubc ofjicers ap¬ 
pointed to collect the ti^a duty were scis^ed by tJic 
people, tarred, and feathered. t)nce roiiseii, the Ameri¬ 
cans boldly denied the riglit of the English parliament 
to legislate for them in any matter whatever. Siispi- 
cions were entertamed tliat the EogHsli king and 
government wished to rule them with a rod of iron, 
and to this they resolved not to siibuiit. The first 
English ship with tea arrived in Boston harbour un the 
28th of November, 1773. Others followed; hut the 
landing of their cargoes was prohibited, and the cap¬ 
tains were directed to take them back again to Eng¬ 
land. lu eonseituGnco of their refusal, in the night of 
tho IRth of December, an anned mob of American 
Bailors and others, many of whom won^ disguised as 
wild Indians, boarded the sliips, and threw all the 
chests of the taxed tea overboard. The property thus 
dcslroycd was of several thdusiiuds of pounds value; 
but what was of far more ^importance, that act of vio¬ 
lent resistance to the English government was the 
actual beginning of the revolution—a revolution that 
ecvcj cd England and her American colonies fur ever, 
and rendered the latter a great and free republic, 

Tho parliament assembleil in tlie month of January, 
1774. On the 27th, news of tho destruction of the tea 
in Boston harbour reached England, and caused great 
excitement. The king was indignant at the conduct of 
the colonists; and, by the advice of Colonel Gage, just 
arrived from Boston, be resolved upon extreme mea¬ 
sures. The colonel said to his majesty, “They will 
be lions wliilo we are lambs; but if wc take the reso¬ 
lute part, they will prove very meekJ*—The ministry 
sided with the king; and, to punish the Americans, 
three severe measures were passed. By the first the 
port of Boston was ^ closed^ and the trade of that city 
entirely stopped. By the second, part of tho charter 
of the province of Massachusetts Bay was annulled; the 
power of self-government taken away from the people^ 
and placed in the hands of the crown. By the^ third, 
it was enacted, that any person who committed murder 
in enforcing the laws and putting down mighty if j 


a fair trial could not be had in the province^ be sftit 
to any other colony, or to Gr^t Britain^ to take his 
trial. These measures were not pasaed without a great 
deal of opposition; several distinguished English 
btatcsincii condemned them as unjust and tyrannioah 
One member of parliament said—“ I sincerely hope the 
AmcricanH will not admit of the execution of any of these 
dcstnictive hills, but nobly refuse them all. If they do 
not, they are the .most abject slaves i^pon earth, and 
nothing the minister can do is base enough for them.*’ 
As it was expected the Americans would not pay any very 
ready submission, four regimeuts of soldiers were ordered 
to Boston, under Gtuoral (fage, who was appointed com- 
inandt r-in-ehicf and governor of tlie province. 

He arrived ;it Boston on the 13th of May, 1774. Jfia 
arrival caiificd a great meeting to be held in the town, 
to take the act for closing tho port and destroying the 
trade into consideration, when the following resolution 
was passed:—“ That it is tho opinion of this town, that 
if the other colonies come into a joint resolution to stop 
all importation from, and exportation to, Great Britain, 
till the act be repealed, the same will prove tho salva¬ 
tion of North America and her libcrtjcs; and that 
the impolicy, injiustico, inhumanity, and cruelty of the 
act exceed all our powers of expression : wo therefore 
leave it to the just censure of others, aud appeal to God 
and the world.” 

The port of Boston being closed, and the assembly of 
Massachusetts dissolved by General Gage, a number of 
patriotic American gentlemen met to oppose what they 
regarded as a deliberato plan for reducing the British 
colonics in North America to slavery. An attack on 
one colony, they sai<l, was an attack on all, and would 
ruin them all, unless it was resisted by their united 
councils. They therefore formed a general congress, 
coneisting of delegates from all the different provinces. 
Accordingly, on the 5 th of £$cptembcr, 1774, the first 
American congress, composed of fifty-one gentlemen, 
representing the thirteen old provinces, met at Car¬ 
penter’s Hall, in Phiiadelphia. This congress, which 
was a great means of effecting the revolution, resolved 
that tho people of America should have no further com¬ 
mercial ihtercoiirse with Great Britain until the Boston 
Port Bill was repealed, and the charter of Massachusetts 
restored. In fact, a covenant was entered into by the 
colonists, not to import or consume apy British goods, 
and to have no dealings with those who did import or 
consume them, until the English government removed 
the heavy restraints laid upoo them. The' congress ^60 
proposed several addresses: one to King George stating 
their griovancGs, and blending profeasiona of loyalty 
with a firm demand for tho abolition of the obnoxious 
statutes, as the only means of preserving liarmony be¬ 
tween Great Britain an(| the colonies. Another was to 
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tbe EngUah pe5j[>le^ apologlsiiig for tbo tnupeoiioa of 
eommeroe^ and aarorlng them that the attempt to en¬ 
slave tbe Amenoans iras only a prelude to the intro- 
doction of despotlam at home. A third address was 
sent to the inhabitants of the colonies, explaining how 
they were all interested in the struggle carried on by 
the people of Boston.* After these public acts, the con¬ 
gress adjourned until the following May. 

Tbe result of these resolutions wu to spread through¬ 
out the American colonies a determination to resist tbe 
injustice of the English government. At Massachusetts 
Bay, which was considered tbe centre ofr American 
patriotism, a provincial congress was held, which took 
upon itself tbe duties of government, and resolved that 
a body of 12,000 men should bo got under arms for the 
defence of the province. Fresh provocations followed, 
both on the side of tbe English and the Americans; and 
each prepared for an appeal to arms. 

To show that the people of England were distinct 
from the government, and not opposed to tho Ameri¬ 
cans, the city of London presented an address to tho 
king, which expressed the strongest abhorrence of tho 
measures adopted towards the Americans, justided their 
resistance^ and desired his majesty to dismiss bis 
ministers from his councils. Gcorgo expressed great 
astonishment on receiving this petition, and replied, that 
be had perfect confidence in the wisdom of his min¬ 
isters, and should steadily pursue the measures they 
bad recommended. 

Open hostilities between the English and the Ameri¬ 
cans began on tbe Idth of April, 1775, at Lexington. 
For somo time tbe colonists had been collecting stores 
of arms, ammunition, and provisions, particularly at 
Concord, about twenty miles from Boston. To prevent 
an insurrection. General Gage sent a body of 800 troops, 
with directions to seize or destroy these stores. That 
the work might be done without resistance, the soldiers 
marched during the night. The Americans, however, 
were not to be taken by surprise; and between four and 
five in tbe morning, the troops met 150 of tho Lexing¬ 
ton militia, assembled near that town. A slight 
skirmish took place. In which a few men were killed; 
but the Americans, being greatly over-matched, thought 
it prudent to retire. The troops then proceeded to 
Concord, destroyed tbe stores they found there, and 
then began their return to Boston. Luring their re¬ 
treat, tho American militiamen, who were considerably 
reinforced, fired at them from tbe bouses, from behind 
walls and treei^ and harassed them in a fearful manner. 
Tbe Amerioans were, most of them, expert marksmen 
with the rifle, and many of the English soldiers were 
shot without even seeing their enemies. There is 
reason to believe that this detachment of troops would 
have been entirely destroyed, had the^ not been suc- 
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ooured by a body of 900 men sent forward to rapport 
them. When they reached Boston, they had about 240 
men killed or wounded. In this encounter, which bos 
received the name of tho battle of Lexington, the loss 
of the Americans was trifling. They had been sbootiDg 
from behind trees, walls, and hedges, and tbe English 
had scarcely any chance of returning their fire. 

Tbe spirits of the Americans were wonderfully raised 
by this event; and those who, from doubt or timidity, 
had held hack, now joined in the insurrection. The 
provincial congress of Massachusetts resolved that an 
army of 30,000 men should bo instantly raised. The 
business of recruiting was accordingly begun and, in 
a short time, an army of Americans, which far out¬ 
numbered tho royal troops, assembled in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Boston. 

General Gage, having received reinforcementa of 
troops from England, issued a proclamation, offering 
pardon to all (except two) who should lay down their 
arms; but declaring that any who did not accept the 
proffered mercy, or protected, assisted, supplied, con¬ 
cealed, or corresponded with such, were to be treated as 
rebels and traitors. This proclamation was met with 
defiance, and preparations for hostilities were continued 
on both sides, Near Boston is a considerable eminence, 
named Bunker’s Hill, the possession of which was con¬ 
sidered of immense advantage to cither army. After 
some delay, General Gage talked of fortifying this 
hill; but while ho was deliberating, the Americans put 
it out of his power by taking possession of it tliemsclvos. 
On tho night of the 16lb of June, a detachment of tbe 
American army ascended the bill in silence, and, before 
tho morning, they had covered the top of it with mili¬ 
tary works. Tlie astonished English general ordered 
his troops to advance and dislodge tho Americans. Tho 
attempt was made; and the British soldiers, to tbe 
number of 3,000, advanced up the hill. 'With a cool¬ 
ness and resolution worthy of veterans, rather than of 
raw recruits, the Americans reserved their fire until the 
British were within a short distance of tbe muzzles of 
their guns. Then they opened such a terrific and in¬ 
cessant firo as mowed their enemies down like ripe wheat 
beneath the sickle of a sturdy husbandman. When the 
men in front had discharged their muskets, they were 
supplied with others, ready loaded by those behlud 
them, and a deadly rain of bullots was thus kept up. 
Tbe British line reeled back and gave way in several 
places; the men dropped de4d in heaps, while others 
turned and fled.. Eallicd by the courage of some of 
tboir officers, they were again led to the attack; but a 
second time were they driven back by tbe deadly firo 
from tbe Amerioans. A thzi4 effort was more success¬ 
ful ; and a charge was made on tho AmericanB and their 
works with fixed bayonets. The powder of the latter 
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began to fail, and sotno cannon had been brought to 
bear uiK>n them from various points. Tbo rodotibt was 
atiackod on throe sides at once, and tlio Americans 
thought it wifio to retreat. But they only retired to 
another spot, where they threw up fresh works to de¬ 
fend themselves. As the English gaincil Bunker’s Bill, 
the victory was theirs, though tbo honour is claimed for 
tho Americans, who had only about 1,500 men engaged 
whilst their opponents had 3,000. But it should bo 
recollected that their defences placed the smaller num- 
hcr on moro than equal terms with their assailants till 
Iho hitter procured their cannon. From beliind those 
defences tho Americans were enabled to shoot down the 
English as they advanced, without any danger, to them¬ 
selves. The loss of the English, in killed and wounded, 
was 1,050. 

The second Amcric.in congress met a littio before tho 
battle of Blinker’s Hill; and, as a last attempt to avoid 
further bloodshed, sent a petition to England to the 
king. It received no reply; and tho colonists were thus 
driven forward on their career of re'sistance. As they 
now resolved to oppose forco by force, it was reciuisitc 
to proceed upon some definite plan. By common con¬ 
sent, they made tho illustrious George Washingtou tho 
general of their army, winch then umounlod to about 
14,500 men. The choice was a singularly fortuuato 
one: to remackablo abilities as a warrior, Washington 
added a character for integrity and patriotism, which 
tho breath of slander has never dared to sully. 

To avoid confusion in a porio«l of history crewded 
with events both at homo and abroad, we will hriofly— 
and very briefly—follow out the course of the strugglo 
belwoen* America and England down to its 'conclusion 
ill lilt) year 178.3. A full account of this great revolu¬ 
tion is rather tho history of America tliau that of 
England. 

A few months after tho luittlb of Bunker's Hill, 
Montreal, in Canada, was taken hy tho Americans. 
Tho few British forces there, unable to stand their 
ground, embarked on board the shipping, in Lopes of 
making their escape; but they woro stopped hy a 
superior forco, and surrendered as prisoners of war. 
Eleven vessels, with their cargoes, consisting of ammu¬ 
nition, provisions, nod military stores, also became tbo 
prize of the victors. The Americans then made an 
attack on Quebec, but there they were defeated on the 
3lst of December, 1775; about 100 being slain, and 
300 t.iken prisoners. Ii^tbis action tbo famous General 
Montgomery perished i he was esteemed on both sides; 
—^l)y tbo Ainoricans as a martyr to tbo cause of liberty; 
and by tho English who approved of tho military coer¬ 
cion of the ccrlunistM, as a misguided, good man, who 
fell a victim to what ho believed to be tlie rights of his 
country. 


The main British army was blocicaded for some 
months in Boston by tho Amerioans, under General 
Washington. General Howo had succeoded General 
Gage in the command; and his troops were not only 
rendered useless, but in danger of perishing from want. 
They woro therefore compelled, in April, 1776, to 
evacuate Boston, and abandon that town to tho trium¬ 
phant Americans, Tho English army left behind it 
25U pieces of cannon, four large mortars, 150 horses, 
25,000 bushels of wheat, and other provisions, wbioh 
fell into tho hands of Washington. But the English 
took a way,with them about 2,000 Amoricans, who still 
remained loyal to King George—American Tories (as 
they wero called), who no longer felt themselves safe 
from tho anger of their revolutionary countrymen. 
Several vessels with military stores, which arrived from 
England and put into Boston harbour without knowing 
that it was abandoned by the British troops, were also 
taken by tho Americans. Tbo thanks of congress were 
given to General Washington for this triumph, and a 
gold medal was cast to oommemorato it. 

Thus encouraged, tho American congress proceeded, 
on the 4tU of July, 1776 (the anniversary of which day 
is always celebrated by tho American people with public 
rcjuiciiigs, as tlio birthday of their national freedom), to 
issue their famous Drcuuution ov Indepknukkce. 
Tho minds of the people had Leon for some time pre¬ 
pared for this natural result of tho conflict, by pamphlets 
published for that purpose. One of theso works, en¬ 
titled Common Smtfte, produced an almost incredible 
cfluct; it was written by Thomas Paine, author of The 
Jlifjhtt) of Jl/ttii, who afterwards acquired an unhappy 
notoriety by his attack on tho Christian religion. Com¬ 
mon Sense acquired Paine tbo admiration and grati¬ 
tude uf all the republican party in America; in other 
words, of tho great majority of the people. Honours 
were heaped upon him, and the legislature of Pennsyl¬ 
vania voted him £500 as a reward. 

The Declaration of ludcpendenco asserted that all 
men were made equal, and endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights. That amongst them 
was the right of the people to alter or abolish any form 
of government when it no longer tended to secure tho 
life, liberty, and happiness of tho people. That the 
history of the King of Great Britain was a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having, in direct 
object, tho establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
the colonial states. To prove this, it added along list 
of the acts bf tyranny and cruelty which the American 
[latriots laid to the cbaige of King George; and then 
concluded with these words:—**We, therefore, the re¬ 
presentatives of the United States of America, in general 
congress assembled, appealing to tho Suprorno Judge of 
he world for the rectitude of onr intentions, do, in tho 
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Dame and by adtbority of the good people of tbece 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde¬ 
pendent states; that they are absolved from all allegi¬ 
ance to the British crown; and that all political 
connection between them and the state of Great Britain, 
is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as freo 
and independent states, they have full power to levy 
war, oonclodo peace, contract alliances, ostahlisli com¬ 
merce, and to do all other acts and things which inde¬ 
pendent states may of right do. And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm roliauce ou the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour.” 

After this famous Declaration, by which tlie Americans 
bad risen from the rank of colonists to that of a great 
and independent people, General Howe attempted to 
settle the dispute by negotiation. He would not, how¬ 
ever, reeogniso the military rank of tho American leader, 
but addressed bis letter to “ George Washington, Esq.” 
In conseciuence of which, that officer, as might have 
been expected, declined to receive it, saying—“ I would 
not, on any occasion, sacrifice essentials to punctilio; 
but, in this instance, I deem it a duty to my country 
and appointment to insist on that respect which, in auy 
other than s public view, I would willingly bave waiveil.’* 
The hearer of the letter to General Washington having 
observed, that the commissioners appointed to treat 
with the Americans were entrusted with great powers, 
and would be very happy to effect an acconiinbdation, 
received for reply—“ That from wliat appeared, their 
powers were only to grunt pardon; and that they who 
bad committed no fault, wanted no pardon.” 

As no arrangements could possibly ho made while the 
English persisted in treating tlio Americans us rebels, 
the work of war was again resumed. In an engagement 
which' took place at Flatbusb, Long Island, the British 
troops were victorious. Upwards of 1,200 Americans 
were killed or wounded, and nearly 1,100 taken prison ors, 
Washington only saved bis army from destruction by a 
well-conducted retreat. This misfortune was followed 
by others: the Americans experienced another defeat at 
the White Plains; Fort Washington, with a garrison of 
3,000 men, surrendered; New York fell into the hands 
of tho British; and the Americans seemed almost in 
despair. So dispirited were they, that Washington even 
courted an honourable death on the field; for that 
brave man would rather bave perished than see bis 
beloved country desolated by the vengeance of a mis¬ 
taken, narrow-minded king. Flushed with success, the 
British general issued a proclamation, commanding ** all 
persona assembled in arms agftntt his majesty’s gorem- 
ment to disband, and all general or provincial congresses 
to Hnairf. from their treasonable actions, and to relinquish 


their usurped power.” It also promised pardon to all 
who should submit, and sign a declaration, testifying 
their obedience to the king. 3Iany accepted those 
terms, and gave up tho struggle for independence; but 
a great body of the middle ranks of the Amerioan people, 
still remained in arms, and would not resign their hopes 
of national freeddm. 

The British pursued their successes with remarkable 
vigour, and Wasliington and his army were compelled 
to retreat succoasively to Newark, to Brunswick, to 
Frincetown, to Trenton, and to the Pennsylvanian side 
of tho Delaware. So rapid was the pursuit, that the 
rear of one army, while breaking down bridge was 
often within siglit and shot of tho van of tho other 
building them up. To make the cause of tho Ameri¬ 
cans still inoro desperate, those who had engaged as 
soldiers could claim tlieir discharge, as a matter of right, 
in less than a week, and none were bold enough to coma 
forward as recruits to supply their places. In this con¬ 
dition, Wabhington adopted the desperate resolve of re- 
crossing the Delaware, and, by making a sadden attack 
upon the British, compel them to retire and abandon 
the pursuit. He timed this movement so well, that a 
body of 1,000 Hessians was surprised at Trenton, their 
leader and about thirty of them shot, and the rest taken 
prisoners. Their success raised the dejected spirits of 
the Americans; their old courage revived; and the 
army of patriots, which had dwindled to a very low ebb,. 
began instantly to increase in numbers. Tho scale of 
fort line seemed to have turned; and, after tho capture 
of the Hessians at Trenton, Washington nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in an attempt to surpriso tho English ,pamp at 
Frincetown during the de.ad of night. Though ho failed 
in entirely surprising tho British, ho took them unpi'e- 
]]arcd, and defeated them tin a fierce skirmish. Tho 
consternation into which tho British were thrown, in¬ 
duced them to evacuate Iwth Tronton and Frincetown, 
and to retreat to New Brunswick. 

When hostilities were recommenced, the Americans, 
on the 13th of September, 1777, experienced a defeat 
at Brandywine, a small stream which flows into Christ¬ 
mas Creek, near its conflux with the river Delaware. 
In this engiqjoincDt 300 of them were kilted, about 
600 wounded, and 400 taken prisoners. The loss of tho 
British, in killed and wounded, amounted to about 500. 
Amongst tho wounded, on the side of tho Americans, 
was a celebrated young French noblo, the 'Marquis de 
la Fayette. Animated by a gdtaeroua love of liberty, bo 
bad left his native country, and offered bis sword to the 
cause of American freedom. Ho eventually distin¬ 
guished himself in the great revolution which convulsed 
bis own country. After the battle of Brandywine^ tho 
American congrese was oompelled to fly from Philadel- 
phia, and the British troops entered it in triumph. 
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The Americaa forta oq the river Delaware, at Mud 
Island, and Red Bank, were also taken. 

We pass over the many unimportant actions which led 
to no result, to record the surrender, in October, 1777, of 
General Biirg 03 Tie at Saratoga, with an English army 
amounting to 5,790 men, as prisoners to General Gates, 
au American officer. The humbled British were treated 
with great consideratioi}, and allowed, after surrender¬ 
ing their arma, to embark and return to England, on 
condition of never again serving against the Americans. 
Amongst the military stores taken on this occasion, 
were thirty-live brass field-pieces. This disgrace was a 
great mortification to the English Tories; and on hear¬ 
ing it, Lord North, the minister, actually shed tears. 
For some time congress had issued letters of marque— 
that is, given permission to privateers to attack and 
capture British vessels laden with stores or reinforce¬ 
ments. This permission was soon extended to includo 
all vessels bearing tho English flag; and tho American 
privateers committed numerous and startling depreda¬ 
tions, So far did they extend their operations, and so 
bold had they become, that they insulted and plundered 
t1)o coast of England and Ireland in a manner that bad 
not been attempted for centuries. Amongst them was 
the famous Captain Paul Jones, who sailed across the 
Atlantic, made a descent upon Whitehaven, spiked the 
guns in tho fort, and destroyed all tho shipping in tho 
harbour. He afterwards landed in Scotland, attacked 
the mansion of Lord Selkirk, and carried off his plate 
and furniture. Paul Jones was the hero of other daring 
adventures, an account of which forms a romantic epi¬ 
sode to yie history of tho American war. The Euglish 
vessels captured by the Transatlantic privateers, were 
allowed to bo openly sold in the French and Dutch ports. 

But France bad long secretly encouraged the Ameri¬ 
cans to continue their struggle against England ; and, 
after the surrender of General Burgoyne, when there 
set ined a chance of doing so with ultimate success, the 
French king publicly acknowledged the independence of 
America, entered into an alliance with the states, and 
li-ceivcd aml>assadorB from them. 

In the following year (1778), Spain also joined tho 
Americans against England; and before yet another 
year had expired, Holland also espoused the cause of the 
colonists; and it was found that the obstinacy of George 
and his ministers had exposed England to the hostilities 
of a powerful confederacy. 

The support which fhe French king gave to the 
Amerienus, led to the declaration, on the part of Eng¬ 
land, of a war against France. The English govern¬ 
ment would then have given up the obnoxious tea duty, 
and repealed the other meaeures they had passed against 
the Americans. But the time for concession of that 
kind was gone for ever; the minds of the majority of 


tho Americans were alienated from tho government of the 
mother country; and their congress declined to treat 
with the English commisBioners, unless the indepen¬ 
dence of the colonies was first acknowledged. Tho 
British commissioners, incensed at tho rejection of their 
plan of conciliation, threatened to devastate and ruin tho 
country; and the British army seconded these threats 
by many outrages. During the winter of 1777, parties 
of soldiers issued from Philadelphia, where they were 
quartered, and committed many acts of destruction. 

The revolutionary war wont wearily on; but, in 
despite of the assistance of a French fleet, the British 
now seemed to be in tho ascendant. In the year 1778, 
the beautiful and prosperous settlement of Wyoming, 
consisting of eight townships, situated on the riwr 
Suequehanuah, was destroyed, under circumstances of 
great barbarity, by a party of Americans who remained 
loyal to George IIL They allied themselves to a tribe 
of ferocious Indians, and fell upon the unhappy district; 
400 persons were massacred, numbers of them scalped, 
all valuable movables were carried off as plunder, and 
every house and cottage burnt to ashes. This year the 
French and the Americans wero repulsed in an attempt 
to drive a British army from Rholc Island. In the south, 
also, the Americans experienced a defeat, and Savannah, 
tlio capital of Georgia, fell into the hands of tho British. 

In the year 1779, the misfortunes of tho Americans 
still continued. Having fortified Charlestown, and sus¬ 
tained a siege in it, they were compelled to surrender it to 
the British, and about 5,000 Americans gave themsclvcB 
up as prisoners of war. General Gates, also, was de¬ 
feated at Camden by Lord Cornwallifi, the victory being 
followed by some shameful severities. That nobloman 
obtained another victory over the Americans in 1781, at 
Guildford; but the Briiish suffered so severely, that, 
though the honour of the contest remained with them, 
tho advantage was chiefly on the other side. About 
400 of the Americans perished; but the British loss was 
not only much greater, but included several of their 
distinguiBlied officers. Though tho Americans retreated, 
and liord Cornwallis kept the fleld, the British interest 
in North Carolina was ruined. 

After tho battle of Guildford, Lord Cornwallis, not 
being in a condition to follow up hia victory, retired 
with hia troops to Virginia. The British had enjoyed 
their last triumph, and wore soon surrounded and 
blockaded in York Town by tho united arms of tho French 
and Americans. After bravely protracting a hopeless 
struggle to tho last, I^ord Cornwallis and his troops, 
amounting to upwards of 7,000 men, surrendered to 
General Washington on the 16th of October, 1781. 
This loss on the part of the British was the closing scene 
of the war—a war as disastrous as any in which this 
country has ever been ekjgagcd. 
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The reverses which had been experienced during the 
American conflict, and the opinion which many £ng^ 
Hshmen entertained, that it was an unjust war, had 
made it veiy unpopular. Tlie House of Commons, 
therefore, went in a body to St. James’s^ and presented 
an address to tbo king, desiring that peace should be 
concluded. George, not willing to acknowledge that 
ho was in the wrong—as he firmly believed he was only 
asserting bis own Tights and those of his people—gave 
a veiy evasive answer. The Commons then passed a 
resolution, that the House would consider ns enemies 
to his majesty and th.o country, all who should advise 
or attempt the prosecution of offensivo hostilities in 
North America. Shortly afterwards, Lord North re¬ 
signed, and the administration which had plunged 
England into the war was at an end. Tho struggle 
not only deprived England of her colonies, but added 
, upwards of jS100,000,000 of money to her national 
debt, and wasted the lives of about 50,000 of her siih- 
jects. France and Spain were also tired of the war; 
for, though the French had rendered great service to 
America, they had reaped nothing but loss themselves; 
while the Spaniards had exptwionced a total defeat in a 
vain attempt to recover Gibraltar. All parties were 
therefore desirous of peace, which was concluded in 
1783: and, aft5r a struggle of eigrAf years' 
tho United States of America were acknowledged to bo 
FREE and iNDErENDENT.—Although the English govern¬ 
ment had learnt, by a painful experience, that the 
conquest of America was impossible, yet it was 
with extreme reluctance that tho olistinato king was 
prevailed upon to consent to recognise its national 
freedom. He would sooner have gone on impoverish¬ 
ing England, for tho purpose of desolating America,' 
than frankly acknowledgo that liis measures were 
unjust. 

After the British forces had abandoned New York, 
General Washington resigned bis command into the 
bands of congress, and took an affecting leave of his ; 
officers. He was afterwards elected the first president 
of America, which dignified position he filled with 
wisdom and moderation for a period of eight years. 
His death took place on the 14th of December, 1799; 
and it is generally admitted, that though there have 
been fiir greater soldiers aniT greater statesmen than 
George Washington, yet that the whole range of 
history does not present a character on which posterity 
can dwell with such entire and unmixed admiration. 
Shortly after the peace, Mr. John Adams arrived at St. 
James’s, as ambassador from the United States. The 
king received him with affability, though not without 
agitation; and, in the course of his remarks, observed— 

** I was the last man in the kingdom, Sir, to consent 
to the independence of America^ but now it is granted. 


I shall be tbe last man in the world to sanction a viola¬ 
tion of it.” 


During the eight years occupied by tho American 
war of independence, the attention of England was 
chiefly engaged by that subject. King, parliament, 
and people—all seem to bavo been engrhssed by the 
great struggle on the other side of the broad Atlantic, 
and few events of much historical interest took place 
at homo. 

Late in the year 1776, great excitement prevailed on 
account of the discovery of a supposed conspiracy to 
set fire to Portsmouth dockyard, and to bum tbe ware¬ 
houses and shipping at Bristol. On the 7th of Decem¬ 
ber, a fire broko out in the rope-house of the dockyard 
at Portsmouth, which was, however, soon extinguished, 
and it was bclibvod to bo tho result of accident. Soon 
afterwards, a machine and some comhustiblo materials 
were discovered beneath the hemp, and a suspicion 
arose that tbo Arc had boon tbe work of an incendiary. 
This suspicion was increased by fires breaking out at 
other places, particularly at Bristol, whore six or seven 
houses on the quay were consumed, and tho neighbour¬ 
ing shipping had a narrow escape. It was instantly 
rumoured that tho Americana had hired incendiaries to 
spread fire and devastation tbrougbout tbo country; 
and a sullen, wandering mao, called John tbe Painter, 
was arrested on suspicion. On his extamination, nothing 
I appeared to criminate him; but still tbe charge was so 
serious a one, that he was committed to prison. An 
unworthy stratagem was then employed to entrap him 
into a confession of guilt. Another travelling patiilcr, 
named Baldwin, who, like tbe prisoner, had been in 
America, was placed in tho same ward with him—pre¬ 
tended a sympathy for him, wormed himself into his 
confidence, and in a short time extorted such particulars 
as were supposed would lead to his conviction. Accord¬ 
ing to ibis Baldwin, tho real name of John the Painter 
was James Aitkin. Ho was a native of Edinburgh, and 
had led a wild, wandering life—^sometimes working at 
his trade, and at others living by theft. Either to 
gratify a roving disposition, or to escape the penalty of 
his crimes, ho had gono to America, where he formed 
the idea of serving tbe cause of independence by return¬ 
ing to England and burning its shipping and principal 
trading towns and cities. Ho^dded, that he had been 
encouraged to this wicked work by Silas Deane, one of 
tbe American agents at Paris. 

On the evidence of the spy Baldwin, w*bo had pro¬ 
cured those confessions in so treacherous a way, .Tohn 
the Fainter was placed on hfis trial, and condemned to 
death. He defended himself with considerable ability, 
and contended that no reliance could be placed on tbe 
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tettUmony of Mich a man as IJuklwin, Uis judg*;s?, how- 
over, expressed their conviction of his guilL^ and ho was 
hang(^(I nt P^^^tstnuuth doek-gatCj on a gallows sixty 
feet high, and then suspended in chains,—Shortly after 
this event (on tlio 27tli of June, 1777),Unit acc(Jin- 
plishotl hut dissipated clergyman, the Tic^v- Pr, William 
Dodd, was lianged for tho forgery of Lord Clie*^lcrfield"8 
name to a bond. Dr, Oodd^s fate excited a gnat sensa¬ 
tion, and the moat stremiouN efforts wure made to pro¬ 
cure a mitigation of lus sentence. He was a man of 
groat ahilify ; and, auiongst othtu* works, liad puldished 
a Conmientaiy on the JUbfe, and a book entitled 77/c 
Feequenet/ of Capikd IncojistHient with 

$Souml iV7?V/y, and ltdif/ion. He died very 
penitently, much regretting the scandal his sad example 
had brought upon liis sacred profession, 

Tn the spring of 1778, England expcrionced tho loss 
of her grratcet orator. Lord Ohatham died almost in 
the porfarmance of his senatorial duties. On tho 8th 
of April, the Duke of Kichmond moved for an address 
to tho_ king on tho state of the nation. In his speech 
on this octasioB, tho diiko expressed his strong convic¬ 
tion of tho necessity of an immediate recognition of 
American inclei>endenco. Lord Chatham, who had 
bitterly »Mdemiied the proceedings againsit America, 
and had elo(|uctitly applauded that country for its 
TCBistanco to England, was yet averse to its separation 
from the mother country. Ho wisthed to see it ruled 
jusUy and wisely, but did not desire it to he indepen¬ 
dent of Great liritaio. Though ho had long betm suf¬ 
fering severe illness, yet ho entered the House of Lords 
that niglit to oppose tlio motion of the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, His appearance was that of a dying man ; and 
ho was.BO emaciated, that little of his face but? his 
aquiline nose, and the still fiery glatico of his eyes, was 
to be seen between the curls of his great wig. Wrapped 
in fiaimols, and supported on his crutches, he was led 
to his scat by two friends. In this state ho rose to 
make hifi last speech. Tho lords listened with tho 
most profound attention; but tho oratorical triumpha 
of Chatham had passed for ever. For some time ho 
was scarcely audible, then lie hesitated, and occasionally 
lost the thread of his discoursot Having protested 
against the Duke of Hichmond’s motion, ho sat down, 
and that nobleman replied* On the conclusion jf the 
duke’s speech, Chatham rose again in a fit of impatient 
irritability i he seemed »b if labouring to xitter some 
great thought; but hia emotions wore too powerful for 
^ tin weakened frame: ho pressed hie hand to his bosoiSj 
and sank down in a convulsive fit* 

Several noblemen caught him in their arms; the 
debate broke up, and the*dying orator was carried into 
an adjoining apartment. The following day he was 
oonvey^ to his mansion at Hayes, where he lingered 


for moro than a month, and expired on tho 11th of 
May, 1778, in tho seventieth year of his age* This 
dislinguishcd statesman and orator—always regarded 
aB tho J )emosthoncft of Knglatid—^professed himself a 
Whig in principle, and was culled “ tho man of tho 
people;” but hia political conduct was, in reality, in- 
dtpetidont of any party. In puhlie his manners were 
colli, haughty, and irritable, and bo was extremely im¬ 
patient of contradiction; but in hla own family Iio was 
gentle and kindly. His actions wero marked by 
promptitude, sagacity, and an overpowering etiorgy; 
and it has been truly observed, that ho was neither 
stained by any vice nor sullied by any meanness* Par¬ 
liament voted him a public funeral, and eroetert a 
statue over his gravo in Westminster Abbey. His 
debts, also, were paid by the nation; and an annuity of 
dC4,000 a year settled upon those of hia heirs on whom 
^he earldom of Chatham should descend. 

Before this distinguished man had departed from the, 
political arena, tho famous Edmund Burke was rising 
into dietinction as an orator and advocate of liberty. 
Early in 178t>, he brought forward in parliament a plan 
of economical reform. This Bchoino was comprehended 
in five different bills, all of which had for their object 
the doing away with iinnccesBary offices, the limitation 
of pcnsioiiss and the reduction of public expenses* Mr* 
Buiko’s eloquence, in advocating these reforms, was 
much admired; hut tho Toiy influence of the ministry 
was so powerful os to cause them to be rejected. 

Though tho ministry was strong enough to crush 
any project of reform, it could not silence tho com¬ 
plaints of a justly discontented people. Forty peti¬ 
tions, signed by an immense number of persons, wore 
placed upon tho table of tho House of Commons; and, 
on the Dth of April, 1780, Mr. Dunning, a member of 
that assembly, brought forward a bold and startling 
resolution, which, he said, embodied the sense of them. 
It was, ” That the in/lueme of the crown had iTierecteetl^ 
was increasinf/f and outfit to be diminished^** This 
resolution, though almost revolutionary in its character, 
was felt to ^be so deserved and so necessary, that, in 
spite of tho entreaties of the minister, it was carried by 
233 votes against 215. Other resolutions were passed, 
of a nature calculated to startle the king and introduce 
a reform in the government. For a time, the prin¬ 
ciples of liberty seemed to possess new life | but tho 
success of the opposition received a serious check 
through the illness of the Speaker^ who was esteemed 
one of its most powerful'advocates. 

A wild outbreak of fanatical ignorance, which oo 
curred soon afterwards, caused the subject of reform to 
bo for a timo forgotten* In 1778, a bill was passed to 
relieve Homan Catholics from the severe penal laws 
which hod been enacted against them. This was ej:- 
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tremclj juat; becftuse the papists were no longer poli¬ 
tically formidable, and no rational fears oould be enter¬ 
tained that this form of religion would over again have 
the mastery in Oreat Britain. Tho following year it 
was determined to extend the benefitB of this law to 
the CathoUos of Scotland. So fierce an outbreak of 
Protestant violenoe was tho resnlt in that country, that 
the measure was obliged to bo abandoned, in order to 
provide for tho safety of tbo Catholics. 

This illiberal feeling soon extended to England, A 
violent society for -the, destruction of popery had been 
eetabliahod in Edinburgh, and eighty-fivo correspond¬ 
ing Christian societies (as they were callml) were 
started in England. Tbo president of them was Lord 
George Gordon, a young nobleman, whoso strange ec¬ 
centricities bordered upon insanity. Ho was a member 
of the House of Commons, where he had attracted 
notice by his slovenly dress, his strangeness of boba- 
‘ viour, and the talent displayed in his occasional attacks 
on the ministry. Lord George issued an address to 
the people of London, urging them to demand tho 
repeal of tho law in favour of the Catholics; and by 
bis exertions, and those of the Protestant Association! 
a violent c.xcitcmcnt was produced uinongst the lowest 
of tho people, and a petition to parliament got up, with 
no less than 120,OCX) signatures or marks; for an im¬ 
mense number of tlioso intolerant men and women 
could not sign their names. 

Lord George Gordon, who was constantly making 
inflammatory addresses to tho people, told them that 
he would not present tho petition to parliament unless 
as many as 20,000 men would meet in St. George’s 
Ktolds, and follow him with It to tbo Hoiiso of Com¬ 
mons. On the appointed day—tho 2iid of June, 1780 
—upwards of 60,000 persons assembled; and, after 
listening to an exciting speech from his lordship, whoso 
zeal for the Protestant religion was nearly allied to in¬ 
sanity, they formed themselves into four divisions, and 
marched, with him at their head, through the city to 
the Houses of Parliament; all the streets and avenues 
leading to which were blocked up by them. As tho 
Lords and members of the House of Commons presented 
themselves, the mob compelled them to put on blue 
oockades, and join In their uproarious shouts of “Ho 
popery I** Some of the bishops and nobles were treated 
in an insnlling and violent manner; one bishop having 
bis gown tom from his back, and others being severely 
hustled. 

Entering the House of Oommons, Lord George moved 
that the petition should be brought in and immediately 
considered.' As the building was then sorrounded by 
an immense mob of rioters, sbouting, “Bepeal Uie 
bill I no popery I Lord George Gordon'I** to have oon- 
sidored the petition at once, would have been to yield to 
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vulgar intimidation. Tho mcmbeiSij^therefore, very pw- 
perly resolved to put off the consideration of it for four 
days. During*tho debate wbioh preceded this deter¬ 
mination, Lord George frequently wont into the lobby 
and addressed tho mob. Ho encouraged them to por^ 
severe, os terror would force tbo king and bis ministers 
to grant thejr petition; and told them that the people 
of Scotland had no redress until they had pulled down 
tho popish chapels. 

This wicked bint was not lost upon that brawling, 
ignorant multitude; and ns they returned to their 
bomes, they doinolishcd and act fire to the chapels of the 
Bavarian and Sardinian ambassadors. The military 
were ordered out; but they came too late; the mis¬ 
chief was done, and tho rabble dispersed. The follow¬ 
ing day (Saturday) passed quietly; but the excitement 
was only Itiltod, not suMued; and, on Sunday, the 
rioters assembled in vast numbers in Moorfiolds, where 
they destroyed a chapel and several houses belonging to 
tho Catholics. On Monday they continued their vio¬ 
lence, and, amongst other outrages, demolished the 
house and costly fumitiiro of Sir George SavUIo, be¬ 
cause that liberal-minded gentleman had moved tho 
repeal of tbo penal laws against the Catholics. 

As Tuesday was the day appointed by tho Commons 
for taking the petition into consideration, tho House 
was again surrounded by an enormous yelling and dirty 
mob, wliich insulted and severely injured several mem¬ 
bers, To give their attenfion to business undor such 
circumstances was impossiblo; and after passing some 
resolutions expressive of their determination not to be 
driven to any decision by brute force, tho members ad¬ 
journed. By this time Iho mob had been joined by all 
the highwaymen, thieves, and ruflians of the metropolis. 
With a natural sympathy for their imprisoned com¬ 
panions, these wretches attacked Newgate. After many 
ineffectual attempts to force the iron-bound gates, they 
succeeded in setting tho building on fire. The cries of 
the prisoners within, at tho prospect of being suffocated 
or burnt to death in their cells, wore fearful. Some of 
tho mob, however, rushed in, armed with sledge-ham¬ 
mers and pickaxes, and, by a wonderful activity, suc¬ 
ceeded in saving them all. More than 300 felons were 
let loose upon society, four of whom were under sentence 
of death, and would have been executed on tho follow¬ 
ing Tliursday. In a few hours nothing was left of 
Newgate except some bare, blackened stone walls, whioh 
were too strong to yield to 'the effects of fire, ' The 
new prison at Clerhenwell shared the same IGate: many 
private houses, also, were given to the flames; and at 
midnight, the house and noble library of Lord Mans¬ 
field, the eloquent and venerable Lord Chief Justice, 
were destroyed. The books, pictures, and oostly furni¬ 
ture were burnt by the barbarians; and they drank his 
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wines until many of them, from drunkonnesa and ex¬ 
citement, became like raving madmen. The aulhori- 
ties had been slow to interfere; but tho military were 
now brought into action, (he mob fired upon, and many 
drunken ruffians were sent to their graves amid the din 
, of ransketry, tbo screams of the wounded, and tlia wild, 
hoarse roar of vengeance from the thwsands of voices. 
Few eyes were closed in London that uiglit; and people 
sat up in terror, wondering how this stiango outbn uk 
of bigotry would end. 

All those scenes were outdone on tho day and night 
of Wednesday. Utuiness was at an end; the shops re¬ 
mained^ closed; and people ehiilkcd the wor<is ‘*No 
popery” on their doors, to save themselves from the 
fury of the rioters. Home poor foreign Jews in Hounds- 
ditch chalked up tho ludicrous anuoimcenicnt—‘‘This 
houHc is a true Ihotestaiitwhile an Italian clown, 
living in Loudon, wrote on his door, “ Xo religion/' 
Men, armed with iron railings, paraded tho streets, 
shouting, “ No popery ainl robbing every decent pas¬ 
senger. One gigantic fellow, on horseback, refused to 
accept anything but gold. All the prisons in I London 
were burnt, except the Compter in tho Poultry, which 
Bceincd to have been forgotten. The Hank was at¬ 
tacked, hut the mob was twice repulsed by the mili¬ 
tary ; and written papers were circulated, naming the 
Mansion-houso, tho Tower, the Exchange^ and the 
British Mnsoum, as places to ho destroyed. As night 
drew on, the premises uf Mr. Langdalc, a Catholic dis- , 
tiller in Holhorn, were broken open and everything 
destroyed, except the enormous stock of spirits, which 
was brought out in pailfuls, and drank by the lowest of 
the rioters until many of them dropped dead from iu- 
toxication. The building was afterwards sot on firo; 
the (lames from the ignited spirits rose up into the air 
like the eruption of a vole,mo ; and numbers of imman 
brutes, too drunk to move, were burnt or crushed to 
death beneath the smouldering ruins. At one period 
during this night of terror, no less than six-and-thirty 
fires were blazing in different parts of London at once; 
and had it not been for the great serenity of the air, 
the whole metropolis might have been destroyed and 
loft a mined manument of this diabolical instanco of 
fanaticism. 

As no magistrates were to be found bold enough to 
read the Riot Act, tlm king had issued a proclamation 
authorising the military to disperse the tnob without 
that formality. An itAmense body of military and 
militia was called into action, and the sound of musketry 
was heard in several directions. Some of the rabble had 
obtained arms, and returned the fire of the troops; but 
the sight of their dead or^dying companions cooled their 
courage. The mob, however, did not disperse until 
noon on the following day. Two hundred and ten 


rioters had been killed by the mHitaiy, and 248 
wounded. Besides this, a large number died afterwards 
in tho hospitals, and many were doubtless carried 
away, dead or wounded, by their friends. A young 
chimiicy-flweep, who was shot, had as many as forty 
guineas in his pockets.—But this was not the only re¬ 
tribution which descended on those ignorant fanatics. 
Many of tho rioters had been arrested, and, soon after¬ 
wards, tho law began its work of vengeance. Fiftj^ine 
were sentenced to death ; and of these unhappy wretches 
twenty were hanged, and tho rest iTtaBsported for life- 
When the terrible events winch extended from the 2nd 
I to tho i)th of Juno arc considered, theso sentences can¬ 
not, ill reason, be considered too severe; yet tho ultra- 
Protestants raised an outcry against them, and com¬ 
pared Wedderbum, the Chief Justice, to Jeffreys. 
Lord George Gordon, tbo chief cause of all these sad 
events, was arrested, and placed on his trial for high 
treason. As his offeneo did not seem to answer that 
desci'iption, ho was acquitted. Ho ought to have been 
confined as a dangerous madman; and he afterwards 
gave proof of the unsoundness of hia mind, by renoune- 
ing the Christian religion and turning Jew. He passed 
the last year of Ids Ufo in Newgate, where he had been 
committed for a series of libels.—As this frightful riot 
began without any just cause, so it failed in its avowed 
object; for the Commons very justly decided, that tho 
act in favour of tlic Roman Catholics should not l>e re¬ 
pealed, because the grievances said to arise from it were 
purely imaginary. 

The year 17S3 was distinguished by a complicated 
political transaction. Tho famous Charles James Fox 
(son of that Henry Fox who had been created Lo^d 
Holland), after having been for many years in bitter 
opposition to tho Tory Lord North, entered into an un¬ 
expected coalition with that statesman; and they 
Eucceeded in displacing the ministry, and forcing them¬ 
selves upon the king as hia advisers. They received tho 
Beals of office on the 2iid of April; hut their triumph 
had but a short duration. A bill which Mr* Fox 
brought forward, for regulating tho affairs of the East 
India Company, was so obnoxious to the king, that ho 
sent a message to Karl Temple, desiring him to inform 
the House of Lords, that whoever voted for the India 
Bill, was not only not his friend, but would be con¬ 
sidered by him os bis enemy. The bill was therefore 
rejected by the Lords; and a strange contest began be¬ 
tween tho king and the House of Commons, in which, 
as usual, the majority act^ according to the direction 
of the ministcTS. 

A war between the prerogatives of the king and the 
privilegea of parliament had led Charles I, Co the 
Bcaffold, and driven James II, into banishment. On 
those occasions, howevei;, the parliament was backed by 
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the people i bul now the people, consideTing Mr* Fox 
bad abandoned hie prindples, held the minietty in con¬ 
tempt^ and sided with the king* George’s mind, 
though almost imbecile in youth, bad been Btrengthoned 
in manhood by bis constant attention to the busincBs of 
the Btaie; and he acted on this occasion with a reso¬ 
lution which won for him a popularity that- never 
afterwards altogether left him. He BOiit a message to 
the Secretaries of State, demanding the seals of their 


several departments, and directing that they should be 
delivered to him by the under-fiecretaries, as a personal 
interview would^ bo disagreeable. A few days after* 
wards, on the 19th of December, the famous William 
Pitt, the second son of the Earl of Chatham, although 
only in his twenty-fourth year, assumed the elevated* 
station of prime minister—a position he retained for 
the protracted period of seventeen years* 


CItAPTER XCVI. 

CoymuATiOK or rnz jrEraw of oeougk the iiirnD, —1784—1795. 


R. PITT was supported by tho favour of 
the king; but tlie majority of the House 
of Commons was decidedly against him. 
Under such circumstances it was impos¬ 
sible to carry on the business of the state ; 
and either a new parliament or a new ministry was in¬ 
dispensable. The king chose the former course ♦ and, 
in the now parliament, the young premier had such a 
number of supporters as enabled him to carry out hia 
measures. The early part of his ministerial career was 
tolerably tranquil, and ho was disposed to pursito such 
a line of policy as would, no doubt, have met the appro¬ 
bation of his illustrious father* One of hia first 
measures was intended to effect a reform in the mode 
of electing parliaments ; which, however, he abandoned, 
in consequence of the opposition it met with from his 
great rival, Mr, Fox and his party* Another liberal 
measure that Mr. Pitt brought forward was more fortu¬ 
nate, and passed into a law: it was an act for restoring 
tho estates of such ScoUish nobles and gentlemen as had 
been forfeited in consequence of the part they had taken 
in the rebellion in favour of tho young Pretender, in 
1745, Though Mr. Pitt Lad advocated reform in the 
English parliament, yet, when the people of Ireland 
demanded a reform in their parliamentary representation, 
he not only set his face against it, but ordered a state ^ 
prosecution of the sheriff who had presided at one of 
the meetings held to forward that object, Mr* Pitt, 
who was very expert at figures, also brought forward a 
plan which, he said, would have the effeot of magic in 
reducing the national debt. This was his famous sink¬ 
ing-fund—a complicated scheme for discharging the 
debt by means of compound interest. It excited great 
admiration at the time; but its claim to extraordinary 
merit or usefulness is now altopther disproved. This 
sobemo was not Pitt*8 own invention, but resulted from 
. . 3t 


the calculations of Dr. Price, a famous mathematician 
and djRsenting minister. 

On the 2nd of August, 1786, an event occurred which 
exhibited the king in an amiable character. While 
alighitog from his carriage at the entrance of St^ Jameses 
Palace, a petition was presented to liim by a decently- 
dressed woman. As George extended his hand to receive 
it, she aimed a blow at bis breast with a knife she bad 
concealed about her. The hlaric, being thin in the 
middle, bent, and the king stepped back without re¬ 
ceiving any injury. The woman was about to repeat 
tho blow, when one of the yeomen caught her arm, and 
! the weapon was wrenched from her grasp. Not discom^ 
posed by this sudden attack, George exclaimcfl, I am 
not hurt; take care of the poor woman—do not hurt 
her! '* On being examined before tho privy council, it 
appeared that she was a common needlewoman; that 
her name was Margaret Nicholson; and that eho was 
insane. On being asked where she lived, she replied, 

“ That sho bad been all abroad since that matter of tho 
crown broke out,” Being questioned as to what she 
meant, the poor creature answered, “That the crown 
was hcr’s, and that if she had not her right, England 
would bo deluged in blood for a thousand generations.” 
When interrogated as to tho nature of her right, she 
rejoined, “That her rights wero a mystery,” The idea 
of any legal proceedings against her were very properly 
abandoned, and she was 'Sent to Bedlam, whore sho 
passed tho remainder of her life. 

That year (1786) was also made memorable by 
Air. Burkovs impeachment, in the House of. Commons, 
of the celebrated Warren Hastings, governor-general of 
India, of high crimes and misdemeanors; for miscon¬ 
duct in his government ; and Sspecially for his treatment 
of the native * princes and population of Hindostan. 
Mr. Hastings appeared before the bar of the House, and 
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dclivnrcd a defence of himself against Mr. Bmko's 
charges; but tho vote for thciinpeachment was carried 
by a considcrablo majority. Tho trwl did not take 
place until tho year 1788: it will bo os well linro to 
inentiou tho result. It was opened on tho 13tli of 
• Fobrnary in that year, in Westminster Ifall, wliich was 
lifted up for tho occasion with groat magiiiiiccnco. and 
crowded with tho chief genius, bctiuty, and fashion of 
the age. 

Mr. Burlcc was the first of tho piihlio prnsociitors who 
addressed that august asscmblj', and his preliininaty 
speech occupied (heir attention for four days—thQ,cfuirt 
sitting about four Iiuurs each day. Ihirke’s oration was 
filled wilh invective and exaggeration, and contained 
much brilliant description that liad little nr nothing to 
do wltli the case, llis friends considered it a speciincn 
of eloquence worthy of tho illustrious Roman orator 
Cicero; but a great part of the public condemned it as 
injudicious, extravagant, and bombastic. Tho first 
charge was opened by Mr. Fox, and lasted for several 
days. A second. charge was opened by Mr. Sheridan, 
whose spcei-h extended over two days, and who, at its 
conclusion, fell exhausted into tho arms of Burke. 
Sheridan’s speech was considered ono of tho most 
brilliant and powerful oratorical efforts ever delivered 
by English lips. Such was the excitement to listen to 
him, that it is said as much as fifty guineas was paid fur 
a sitting. Only two charges had bceu hoard, and there 
were twenty to ho gono into, when the trial was inter¬ 
rupted by the prorogation of parliament. When it was 
•resumed, all this ardour had cooled, and it dragged its 
slow Icngflh along during a period of nearly ciglit years, 
when it ended with the acquittal of Miv Hastings. It 
is difTicult to pronounce an opinion upon tlio conduct of 
this gentleman: that bo fulfilled bis duties as governor 
wilh great decision and severity, thcro is no doubt; but 
ho was placed in circumstances singularly trying—cir¬ 
cumstances which, perhaps, could not bo treated accord¬ 
ing to tho ordinary rules of mercy and morality. As" 
governor-general of India bo displayed immense talent; 
but be was indifferent as to the means by which bo 
accomplished any highly desirable oliject. There is no 
donbt, however, that, but for him, India would bavo 
been lost to England. Though acquitted, be_ was sen- . 
tciiccd to pay the costa of his prosecution, which 
amounted to £71,080. Tho East India Company 
settled \ipon him a pension of £4,000 per annum for 
bis life; which he spent in the pursuit of elegant lite- 
’ rature, at his estate in Worcestershire; and died tran- 
(piilly in the year 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age. 

To return to tho year 1787. The king’s eldest son 
George, Prince of Wales, was a young man of extrava¬ 
gant habits and dissipated character, A coldnesB ex¬ 


isted between him and the king; because, as the father 
gave his favour almost entirety to the Tories, the great 
Whig statesmen rallied round tho son. Fox and Sheri¬ 
dan were his companions, and from them he doubtless 
acquired much of that gentlemanly vivacity that after¬ 
wards distinguished him; but he also imbibed, from tho 
Fiirao source, tlut love of licontiousncss and dissipation 
which led liim into his greatest faults. Tho yearly 
income settled upon tho prince, sinco his majority, was 

0,000 ; but still ho bad contrived to get enormously 
in debt. Tho king refused to increase his allowance, 
and tlio Whigs took up his case. Alderman .Nowiiham 
gave uotico that he would bring forward a uuition tor 
an address to (he king, praying him to take the situa- 
tiem of the prince into consideration, and to grant him 
such relief ns ho in his wisdom should think fit, and 
pledging the House to make good tho same. 

In answer to this, Mr. Pitt said, that if tho motion 
were persevered in, he should be driven to tho disclosuro 
of circumstances which he should otherwise have tliought 
it bis duty to conceal. Mr. Rolle, a member of tho 
House, also declared, “ That tho investigation of tho 
question involved in it ciremhstancca which tended ira- 
mcdiatcly to affect the constitution in church and state.” 
These allusions referred to a reported marriage between 
the prince and birs. Fitzherburt, a very attnactivo )a<Iy, 
but a member of tho Roman Catholic church. Tlie 
priiKc, tlioiigh a general admirer, loved this lady pas¬ 
sionately ; it WHS then universally believed that ho had 
privately inarricd her; and it is now known that ho 
had; although, under tho circumstances, the union was 
not binding in law. Vet, when tho matter was brought 
before parliament, Mr. Fox was directed by the prince 
most solemnly to declare-that no marriago had taken 
place. Tile rumour had filled the king and queen with 
alarm, and contributed to the refusal of tho former to 
augment tho income of bis son. The king was deceived 
by this direct falsehood, and, at his dosire, an interview 
took place between tho prince and Mr. Pitt, in which it 
was arranged that tho former was to havo £10,000 a 
year added to his incomo; £20,000 to complete tho 
repairs at Carlton House; and £181,000 for the pay¬ 
ment of his debts I 

The king bad. been for some time unwell; ithd in tho 
autumn of 1788, be was afflicted by another attack of 
mental derangement. Great pains were taken to con¬ 
ceal bis malady; and, to deceive the public, he was 
permitted to go to Windsor without rostraint. While 
there, be mounted his horse and rode wildly about the 
forest and surrounding country, until, meeting with bis 
second son, the Duke of York, be bnnt into tears, and 
said, “ He hoped he should die, for he was going to be 
madt” By night be was in a state of raving insanity, 
and suffering also from a severe attack of bilious fever. 
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Great excitement prevailed, and many debates took 
place in parliament about the appointment of a regent 
until the recovery or death of the eovereign. The 
afDiction of Georgo gained him the pity of the people: 
they contrasted his quiet, sober life with the wildness 
and excesses of his eldest son; bis popularity rose 
greatly, and be was commonly spoken of as “ the good 
old king.” "Vnicn his recovery was announced, there 
was great rejoicing, and a day of public thanksgiving 
was appointed. George went in solemn procession to 
St. Panl*F, to oifer to tho Almighty liia grateful devo¬ 
tions, Ho was much affected by the cnthusiaBm of the 
people and grandeur of tho scene; and, os the peal of 
organs and tho voices of choristers died into silence, ho 
exclaimed, “ t now feel that I have boon ill!” 

Tho remainder of tho year 1789 passed away in 
England without producing any remarkable transao- 
tion; but it was memorable ou tho continent by tho 
outbreak of that terrifio convulsion, tho great FuiiNCH 
Hevou’TIOK. a long conrso of tyranny and evil 'gov¬ 
ernment had brought Franco to a condition of despair¬ 
ing wretchedness, difficult to bo described, and im¬ 
possible to bo exaggerated. Government after the old 
evil fashion bad becomo an impossibility, and the 
crimes of generations of bad kings aud ministers bad to 
be remedied. Louis XVJ., tho monarch then upon tho 
throno, was a simple, aminblo man; but extremely 
weak-minded, and utterly unfit for the tumultuous era 
in which ho was placed. Had be been a man of de¬ 
cision, and possessed of a genius for riiHtig, that dark 
rovolutiun would'have ended very dilferently: as it 
was, his vacillation turned a necessary purification of 
tho land into tho most hideous convulsions that ever 
racked a nation and appalled the world. SUll, with its 
fearful catalogue of horrors—with its tempests of popu¬ 
lar fury, its roign of terror, its revolting massacres, its 
almost. endless executions—^it was, in spile of what 
timid or ill-informed people may tiunk to the contrary, 
a blessing to the civilised world;—an example of the 
result of despotism so awful, that tyrants will evor turn 
pale at the bare remembrance of it. 

An assembly of the Statea-Goncral having been 
summoned in France, it assumed, on the 17tb of June, 
1769, the name of tbo National Assembly, Tho unde¬ 
cided king (leaning sometimos to tho cause of his 
people, but far more often to the abuses of royalty) 
surrounded Paris with troops, and dismissed his only 
minister who possessed the confidence of tho people. 
This led to violent commotions: th9 soldten refused to 
act against their fellow-countrymen; the Bastille—a 
hideous state prison, whose mysterious dungeons had 
been a terror for ages—was, on the 14tb of July, at¬ 
tacked and taken, the governor put to death by tbo 
* mob, and the revolution was baptised in blood. 


These events, as may naturally be supposed, excited 
great attention in.England; the king and bis poUtioal- 
friends Chroiighout the country, viewed them with 
alarm and indication; but liberal politicians regarded' 
them with feelings of pleasurable hope. In the House 
of Commons, Mr, Burke pronounced a bitter and ia<^ 
temperato coedemnation of the revolution, and 
principles that led th it. He was answered by Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Sheridan. Tho latter gentleman said that he 
was as ready as Mr. Burke to detest the cruelties that 
had been committed: but ho inquired, “ What was the 
striking lesson, the awful moral, that these outrage! 
taught ? A deeper abhorrence of that system of des¬ 
potic government which had so deformed and oorrupied 
human nature; of a species of government that 
trampled upon the property, tbo liberty, and lives of 
its subjects—that dealt in extortions, dungeons, and 
torture'; and that prepared teforehand a day of san¬ 
guinary vongeance, when the irritated populace should 
possess themselves of power. Tho people, unhappily 
misguided, as they doubtless wore, in particular ia- 
stanccs, had, however, acted rightly in their great 
object. They had placed the supreme autliority of tbo 
community in llinso hands by which alone it could be 
justly exercised, and had reduced tbeir sovereign to the 
rank which properly belonged to kings—that of ad¬ 
ministrator of the laws cstabllehod by tho free consent 
of the community.” 

On tbo 4th of November, 1769, an association in 
London, known by the name of tho llevolution Booiety 
(the members of -wliich met onco a year to celebrate 
tho landing of William III.), gave a public,dinncr in 
honour of the old revolution in England and the now 
revolution in France. About 800 gentlemen, many of 
them of the highest rank, sat down to dinner, which 
was preceded hy a sermon, delivered at a chapel in the 
Old Jewry, on “ Tho Love of our Country.” Dr. Price, 
the venerable preacher, who was an aged enthusiast in 
the cause, of liberty and the brotherhood of man, con¬ 
cluded his discourse in the (bllowing eloquent strain:— 

“ What an eventful period is this I I am thankful that 
I have lived to see it; and I could almost say, ‘ Lord 1 
DOW lettest tbou thy servant depart jn peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.’ I have lived to see a 
diffusion of knowledge which has undermined supersti¬ 
tion and error. I have lived to seo (ho rights of men 
better understood than ever, and nations panting for 
liberty which seemed to have lost the idea of it. I 
have lived to see 30,000,<X)0 of people indignantly and 
resolutely spuming at slavery, and demanding liberty 
with an irresistible voice; fbeir king led in triumph, 
and an arbitrary monarch twirrendering himself to his 
subjects. After sbariog in the benefits of one revolu¬ 
tion, 1 have been spared to be a' witness to two revolu- 
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tioDs, both glorious: and now methisks 1 seo tbo 
ardour for liberty csitcbiug and spreading, and a general 
amendment beginning inhuman affairs;—the domin¬ 
ion of kings changed for tho dominion of laws, and 
the dominion of priests giving way to the dominion of 
jeason and conscience. Be cnenumged, all yc friLmds 
of freedom, and writers in its defence! 'Thu times are 
auspicious. Your labours have not been in vain. He¬ 
boid kingdoms—admoiiishod by you— starting from 
sleep, breaking their fetters, and cfaiining jiistico from 
thoir oppressors! Heboid tbo light you have struck 
out~-after sottiug America free—reflected to Franco, 
and there kindled into a blazo that lays despotism in 
ashes, and warms and illuminates Europe!” 

Inspired by this discourse—^woll calculated to aid the 
cause of revolution, which it is now known the Frcncli 
rebels wore endeavouring, by their agents, to excite in 
every other European kingdom, England included—the 
Hevolution Society presented an address to the National 
Assembly of France, congratulating that body on the 
revolution that was then in progress there. The 
assembly returned a grateful reply; but l^lr. Htirke, 
in tbc House of Commons, denounced the revolution ; 
and described tbo actors in it as an irrational, 
unprincipled, proscribing, confiscating, plundering, 
ferocious, bloody, tyrannical democracy,” Shortly 
afterwards, bo published Lis celebrated book, Refiec^ 
iiotiH on the Fi'euch Hevoluthut a work to which ho 
was excited by tbc sermon of Dr. Price. In this book 
Whig principles wero asserted, in opposition to tho 
demoralising doctrines of tho day; and it had a great 
effect in producing that division of the Whig party 
into Uld and New Whigs, which took pluco about this 
time. The former followed in the courso pointed out 
by Burke; the latter, headed by Fox, were disposed to 
support everything in tho way of change, and every¬ 
body who was iucUned to substituto new forms of 
government for tbo old ones which had so long 
prevailed. 

Though Burke’s hook delighted the Tories and Old 
Whigs, it produced a fceliug of alarm among the new 
section of the latter; and also amongst thoso who aro 
always to bo found, in every ago and nation, opposed 
to all good government. Many replies wore written to 
it. The most notorious of thoso was pie Rights of 
Many by Thomas Paine, a work penned in a bolu and 
attractive style; and 50,000 copies of it were sold in a 
very exhort time. As Pkioe bitterly attacked tho 
principles of the British constitution, the government 
instituted legal proceedings against him, which idado 
his book sell faster than ever, and his principles become 
more widely known. Mr. ^aine, however, contrived to 
escape to France, where he was elected a member of the 
National Convention, ' 


In 1790, that celebrated assembly passed a resolution, 
that the French nation renounced for ever all idea of 
conquest, and confined itself entirely to defensive war. 
It also passed a decree abolishing all hereditary titles, 
orders, armorial bearings, and other marks of tho dis¬ 
tinction of ranks in society. On the 14th of July, the 
anniversary of tlie taking of the Bastille was celebrated 
on tho (l)iamp do Mars. It was called a general 
confederation, and was held for the purpose of a 
national administration of an oath of fidelity to. the 
new constitution. Tho king attended, and took the 
oath amidst the applauses of his people; about 600,000 
of whom arc said to have been present. 

The second anniversary of the fall of tho Bastille, on 
the 14t]t of June, 1791, was celebrated, by the so-called 
“ friends of liberty ” in England, by poblio dinners, and 
other rejoicings, which were opposed by Mr. Pitt and 
the increasing Tory party, who got up counter-mani¬ 
festation b; represented even tho name of reform as 
detestable; and shouted, from one end of the land to 
tho other, for Church and King t ” This opposition 
of feeling led to a disgraceful riot at Birmingham. A 
tavern, where a number of gentlomcu dined in honour 
of the anniversary, was attacked by a'mob, which, after 
shouting “Church and Kingl” broke the windows, 
rushed into the house, and com{>elled the reformers to 
seek for safety in flight. They then destroyed and set 
fire to two dissenting chapels in the town; broke into 
the liouso of Dr. Priestley, tbo famous chemist and 
Unitarian minister, destroyed his philosophical appa¬ 
ratus, books, and manuscripts, and left bis house in 
flames. Not satisfied with these proceedings, as dis¬ 
graceful as those of the French revolutionists, the 
rioters continued, for four successive days, to burn the 
houses of other reformers who resided in and near the 
town ; nor was order restored until the military were 
called out, and several lives lost. The end was, that 
seventeen of the parties who thus outraged law, and 
injured the cause they professed to support, were 
arrested, and four of them banged. 

This cry in favour of Toryism did not damp the 
efforts of the New Whigs. A demand was made for 
parliamentary reform, and a soeicty, called “Tho 
Friends of tho People,” which included thirty members 
of parliament, and many other eminent ehaiaoters, was 
instituted for obtaining it. Other societies were 
established, of which the most famous was the “London 
Corresponding Society,” which recommended reforma¬ 
tion through the m&ns of.universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments. 

When, on the 30th of April, 1793, a motion for 
parliamentary reform was brought forward in tho 
Commons by Ma Charles (afterwards Earl) Orey, it ^ 
was opposed 1^ Mr. Pitt,Vbo eipiessed his belief, that 
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all moderate mte would my it was not a time to make 
hazardous, experiments.” A heated debate took place, 
Mr. Fox supporting Mr. Grey; but the great majority 
of both Ilouses was against them. On tho 21st of May, 
a royal proclamation was issued against seditious 
writings. This drew down upon the minister severe 
reprehensions from the members of the ** Revolution ” 
and “ Corresponding ” Societies, who unjustly described 
him as one " who promised everything, but performed 
nothing; who never kept bis word with tho public; who 
studied all tho arts of captivating popularity, without 
even intending to deserve it; and who, from tho first 
step of his political life, was a complete public apostate.” 

In 1791, tho French monarch excited suspicions of 
his sincerity towards his people, by attempting, together 
with his family, to fly from the kingdom—as many of 
bis nobles and friends bad done before liim. The royal 
party left Paris on tho 20th of June, and wore stopped, 
the next day, on the frontiers, and brought back as 
prisoners. Louis defended himself on the ground of 
the danger and insults to which lie and the queen 
were exposed from tho mob; but as his flight was 
said to havo been concerted with the enomics of France 
(who were preparing means to crush the revolution), 
he utterly lost tho confidence of tlie people. Louis 
continued, by evasive conduct, to fall in their ostima* 
tion; and the following year. Potion, the Mayor of 
Paris, appeared at the bar of the Kational Convention, 
and demanded that tho king should bo deposed. On 
the lOlh of August, tho royal palace was attacked* 
nearly the whole of the Swiss guards massacred, and 
Louis and bis family fled for refuge to the National 
Assembly. They wero sent to a prison called tlio 
Templo i and, under pretence of preventing the enemies 
of the country from taking advantage of tho ahscnco of 
the army, imprisonments and massacres of tho most 
revolting description took place throughout Paris. 
Luring the 2nd and 3rd of September, upwards of 1,OOU 
state prisoners were brutally murdered. Amongst them 
was the unhappy Princess Le l.iamballe, whoso b(coding 
head was stuck upon a pike, paraded through tho streets 
of Paris, and afterwards held up before the window of 
the queen, because she had been a great favourite of 
that unhappy lady. 

It was then proclaimed that royalty was abolished, 
and France made a repnblie. Although the person of 
the king bad been declared inviolable, yet, on the llth 
of December, 1792, he was hrougl^ to the bar and 
placed on bU trial, on the charge of tyranny and treason 
towards the nation. Such was the furious and frenzied 
state of the people, that he could scaroGly have enter* 
tained any hope of escape. He defended himself with i 
great calmness and judgment ; but was fbund guilty by, I 
41 small majority, and condemned to death 1 j 


The unhappy monarch, who bad been subjected to 
many cruel insults during his confinement was led to 
the guillotine on the morning of tho 21st of Januaryj' 
1793, He Buffered with singular manliness and tmnr 
quitlity. Having ascended the steps leading to the 
instrument of death with a firm tread, he began 
address the vast'erowd that bad assembled to see hitu 
perish. Fronchmon,” be exclaimed, **I die innocent; 
it is from tho scaffold,'and when about to appear before 
my Ood, that I tell you so. X pardon my enemies; I' 

pray that France-Hero he was interrupted by 

one of the officers, who cried, ** Tambours I Exectt- 
lioners, do your duty I’*' Instantly the voice of the 
wretched king was drowned by the sound of drums, and ‘ 
six executioners dragged him towards the guillotine. 

** I die innocent,” ho repeated: I ever desired the 
good of my people,” Then submitting to the execu¬ 
tioners, he placed hia neck across the machine, the 
spring was touched, the heavy axo descended, and in 
one second Louis XVI. was a corpse. Sampson, the 
principal executioner, took up tho bleeding bead, and 
carrying it thrico round tho scaffold, shouted, *‘V’ive la 
/" The dense crowd that swayed baok- 
wards and forwards like a vast sea of life, responded' 
with hoarse cries of “ Vive la Nation! Vive la 
LiberU ! ” This unhappy victim of the sins of bis 
ancestors and of the frenzy of his people, was only in 
his thirty-ninth year. His body was placed in a deep 
gi'ave, without shroud or coffin, and the pit was then 
partly filled up with quicklime. Such was the burial 
of the sixty-sixth sovereign of France. 

His queen, Marie Antoinette, who was far more 
obnoxious to tho people than poor Louis, soon shared 
his fato. She was charged with various offenceswith 
being guilty of many plots against the revolution; with 
entertaining an implacable and savage hatred to the 
French people; with corresponding with the enemies of 
Franco; and with a crime too shocking to mention, and 
which every ono believes to havo been an infamous 
calumny upon her. She was sentenced to the guillo¬ 
tine, and perished by that instrument on the Ifith of 
October, 1793, in the thirty-eighth year of her ago. 
She suffered with resignation, and almost with indiffer¬ 
ence. Indeed, so awful were the shocks to which she 
had boon subjected, and so great the cruelty of her 
treatment, that death must havo been welcome to her. 
Sho left two children; a dajighter who survived the 
horrors that then afflicted France, and a son, a delicate 
boy, who, though by a mockery of etiquette r^arded as 
Louis XVH., was apprenticed to a brutal ‘ shoemaker, 
and died two years afterwards of grief or ill-treatment. 

To add to the distractionaof Fiance, the republican 
party was now divided against itself. The moderate 
reformers were called Girondists, while the most violent 
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obtained the name of Jacobins; and tlio place where 
they sat in tbo convention was called tho Mountain. 
Tho Jacobins liaviog' succeeded in enlisting the sym¬ 
pathy of the people, twenty-two of tho most distin¬ 
guished and moderate members of the convention were ar- 
. rested as enemies of tbo nation, and sent to tho scaiTnld. 
Mr. Pitt, the English minister, wlio had done all ho 
could to arrest the progress of tho revolution, and to pre¬ 
vent tho introduction of its destructive principles into 
England, was denounced as tho enemy of tho wliolo 
'world, and one whom every man liad a right to assassi¬ 
nate. 8uch was the strango excited state of tho French 
people, that, in their hatred of tlic Catholic priests, who 
mostly took'part witli royalty, and were all suspected of 
Iieiog trailers to the republic, they absolutely proceeded 
to the mad extreme of solemnly suppressing tho Chris¬ 
tian religion in France. Death was declared to bo 
annihilation; and over the graves woto placed such 
inscriptions as, “Death is sleep,” or “Death is an 
eternal sleep.” A new calendar was also invented, 
which was to date from tho “ First year of Liberty, or 
first year of tbo Republic.” By it tho year was divitied 
into four equal seasons, and twelve equal months of i 
thirty days each. This arrangement left five odd days : 
in the year, which were to bo celebrated as festivals, 
under the name of Smisadottitleit. The first of these 
days was to be consecrated to (renius; the second to 
Industry; tho tliird to Noble Actions j tho fourth to 
Rewards; and tho fifth to Free Opinion. Tho months 
were to bo divided into three parts, consisting of ton 
days <ncb, and called decades. The Christian Sunday 
was to Im altogether abolished, and every tenth day 
was te bo held as a day of rest instead. 8uch were the 
oxcca.scs of some of those who had risen to notoriety ■ 
during this period of revolutionary ideas! 

The execution of tho French king startled Georgo III., 
and spread alarm amongst all classes in England, ex¬ 
cept tho New Whigs, and tho followers of Faino, now 
called “Jacobins,” from their prototypes in Franco.— 
In November, 1792, tho National Convention, estab¬ 
lished at Paris in tho previous September, had'issued a 
decree, in which it offered “ fraternity and assistance” 
to the disaffectod under all monarchical governments, 
As no explanation or disavowal of this decree could be 
obtained, the English government thought it nroessary 
to increase its army and navy; but any intention to 
interfere with the intern^ coaceme of France was dis¬ 
tinctly disclaimed.—Aftor the execution of the king, of 
course tho relations between the two governments were 
not improved; and, on tho Slat of December, the 
French Minuter of Marine addressed a letter ** to the 
friends of liberty in the seaports,” in which he accused 
the king and his parliament of intending to make war 
against France j end promised the English xepublioans 


to fly to their succour, to make a dosodnt on the island, 
and plant there 50,000 caps of liberty. Uoetilo acta 
were also committed; and at length, on the let of 
February, 1793, tho convention declared war. This 
w:u announced to the two liousos, by a message from 
tho king, on tho 11th of February: and it was soon 
followed by a declaration of war by this country. 

Tbo shocking outrages in France strengthened Me. 
Pitt, who was ablo to carry triumphantly many measures 
for the prosecution of tho war against the French re¬ 
public, and for putting down any revolutionary feelings 
that wero shown in England. Many bookscllors were 
sentenced to imprisonment for selling copies of Paine’s 
Rights of Man; the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended; 
and prosecutions commenced against tbo most active 
members of tlie Corresponding Society, the Society for 
Constitutional Information, and other political clubs, 
who were charged with being guilty of treasonable and 
seditious practices. Amongst those who wore punished, 
wero Sir. Thomas Muir, a young Scotch advocate, who 
was sentenced to transportation for fourteen years, chiefly 
for urging Ids acquaintances to read Paine’s Rights of 
Man ! Mr. Palmer was sentenced to seven years* trans¬ 
portation, for having written an intemperate Address 
ta the People, from the SocUltf of Friends of Liberty 
at Dundee.' Mr. William Skirving (secretary of a 
Scotch political club called tho Edinbuigh Convention), 
and two other gentlemen, Maurice Morgarot and Joseph 
Gerald, delegates to it from tho London Corresponding 
Society, wero each transported for fourteen years. 
Making every allowance for tho natural alarm of both 
king and minister at what was passing in France, still 
these EontoncoB mii-st bo regarded as oxeesstvely severe, 
and savoured strongly of a despotic government. 

In tho May of 1794, Mr. Hardy, secretary of the 
Corresponding Society, together with Horne Tooke, a 
distinguished writer, Mr. John Thelwalt, a political 
lecturer, and other gentlemen, members of politioal 
societies, woro arrested, and sent to the Tower on a 
charge, of high treason. Mr. Hardy was first plaoed on 
bis trial before a judge of an unusually severe temper. 
Ho was charged with nine overt acts of high treason j 
and the attornoy-genoral (afterwards Lord Eldon) 
opened the proceedings in a speech which occupied 
nine hours. Mr, Hardy bad published some imprudent 
and very inflammatory addresses, but no crime ap¬ 
proaching to treason could be proved against him; and, 
after a trial of eight days, he was acquitted, to' the 
great joy of a lar^ portion of the peopl^ who thought 
the government was acting in a tyrannical manner. 
Mr. Tooke’s trial came next; and that gentleman sum¬ 
moned Pitt himself as a witness^ subjected Mm to a 
^yete questioning, and endoavonred to prove that the 
objects of the Corresponding Society were the same as 
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those of the nKfetings for reform Tfliieh Pitt had him¬ 
self promt^tod and attended in tbo jrear *1782, though 
pursued by different means. Mr. Tooko, together with 
Mr. Thelwall and the rest of the prisoners, were ac¬ 
quitted, and the other prosecutions were abandoned.— 
It is said that Mr. Tlielwall, many years afterwards, 
did not hesitate to acknowledge that the designs of the 
disaffected, at the period in question, were dangerous to 
the peace and security of the state; and he regretted 
that he had been connected with them. 

In 1794, Maximilian Pobespiorre, a man of singular 
talents, ambition, and ferocity, obtained such an iu- 
flnenco over tho people of France as to win from them 
the namO’Of tho ** Incorruptible,” and the position of 
diotator. Tho period during which he swayed the 
destinies of that distracted countiy, has very appro¬ 
priately been called Tbo Reign of Terror.” Fear or 
jealoasy prompted him to send his political associates 
—men who, liko himself, were violent republicans—to 
the scaflGold in Iwtcbcs. Such was the extent of Ids 
crafty cruelty,' that the gtiillotino was incessantly at 
work, tho gutters of Paris flowed with blood, and that 
city became), as one vast slaughter-house. liobespicrro 
accused those whom ho had destroyed of nthoism, and 
then proceeded to establish anew form of religion. In 
pursuance of this idea, be celebrated, in person, a rite 
which ho bad the profanity to cidl The Feast of the 
Supreme Being.” But the rule of this bad man was of 
short duration; Lis cruel tyranny and mysterious de¬ 
nunciations alarmed many who were intimately coii- 
neotod with him: a conspiracy was formed against 
him; and, after a vain attempt at suicide, ho was 
tried, condemned, and guillotined, amidst tho execra¬ 
tions of tho people, on tho 28th of July, 1794. T!ic 
wild excitement which prevailed in Franco seemed, 
however, to increase tho military spirit of the nation. 
Tho French evinced almost irresistiblo energy against 
foreign foes; and in the Netherlands, in Spain, G-er- 
many, and Italy, they achieved wonderful victories.— 
On the 7th of September, in tho previous year (1793), 
they bad defeated the Dube of York while ’marching 
upon Dunkirk; but his royal highness defeated Piclie- 
gru on the lOtli of May, 1794; and, on the 1st of 
June, the French fleet was defeated by the Knglish, 
under Earl Howe, off Toulon. In this battle, while 
one French ship was sinking, the English sailors ex¬ 
erted themselves to save her crew; affording a great 
oontrast to the conduct of tho National ConventioD, 
which body, on the 26th of May, ba<^ on the motion of 
Baiire, decreed -that " No Englishman or Hanoverian 
should be made prisoner.” On the I7tli of June, Corsloa 
was captured by Commodore Nelson; and the people of 
that island acknowledged George III. as their king. 


Tlio spirit and sncccssos of tho French induced most 
of the European sovereigns to withdraw from the al¬ 
liance they had entered into against tliat country, and 
to recognise the form of government which its people 
had chosen for themselves. But the English minister 
thought tho resources of the enemy were rapidly decay¬ 
ing, and that no established government could derive 
bcuciit from negotiations; and wbeu parliament mot, 
on the 30tb of December, 1794, ho asked, and obtained, 
largo supplies to carry on the war. To make up thq^. 
amount, a long array of new taxes was laid on, and^a<.T; 
general spirit of discontent prevailed. Tho Zjondon 
Corresponding Society held several public meetings to 
take advantage of this feeling; and ono of them, in 
Copenhagen Fields, was attended by about 50,000 
people. When tho king went to open parliament, on 
the 29th of October, 1795, ho was hooted and groaned 
at, and soino missile (supposed to be a bullet from an 
air-gun) broke ono of tbe windows of his carriage. 
The mob also rent the air with cries of “ Peace 1 bread 1 
no Pitt! no war!” On entering tlio House, Qeorgo 
exclaimed, excitedly, to tho Chancellor, “My lord, I 
have been shot at 1 ” It was not without the assistance 
of a body of tho life-guards that the king made his way ‘ 
back to the palace, through the denso mob which hooted 
him all tho way, and damaged the royal carriago con- 
sidcrahly by tlio stones they threw at it. Since the 
time of Charles I., no English sovereign had ever mot 
willi BO violent an expression of tho disapprolxition of 
Itis people; hut the lesson was lost upon King George. 

A reward of £1,000 was offored for tho conviction of 
any person concerned in this outrage upon his»majosty, 
hut without effect Mr. Pitt also procured two bills to 
lie passed, which were condemned as gross violations 
of English liberty. Ono professed to provido for the 
safety of the king’s person and government against 
treasonable practices; and tho other, to prevent sedi¬ 
tious meetings. What they really did, was to bring 
many small offences under the head of treason, and to 
throw difficulties in the way of those Englishmen who ^ 
wished to assemble to petition against any grievance, j 
Fortunately, they wero limited to three years’ dui*»^ 
tion. 

On the 8th of April, 1795, the Prince of Wales,' 
though already privately married to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
publicly married his cousin, the Princess Caroline^ 
daughter of tho Duke of Brunswick and the Duchess 
Augusta of England. This union led to sad results for 
tho princess; and it was generally believed that the 
prince did not marry in consequent of any'affection he 
felt for'her, hut because, by so doing, parliament again 
paid his immense debts, and ndsed his income to tbe 
sum of iS125,000 a year. 
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Franco another now form of government had 
been csinblishcd. The legislative power of tho 
Btato was placed tn the hands of the incmiKrre 
of two councils, one called the f'ouncil of Five 
Hundred, and the other tho Council of Elders. 
^Tlieio deliberated as to what should he done; and five 
persons, called the “Directory,” were appointed to exe¬ 
cute their decrees. That wonderful soldier and states¬ 
man, Napoleok Bokaparte, now began his extraordi¬ 
nary career. He was appointed to the command of the 
French arm}' in Italy. In the course of hve days 
he gained three great victories over tho armies of Aus¬ 
tria and Sardinia. Shortly afterwards he compelled the 
Icings of Sardinia and Naples to sue for peace, overran 
Lombardy^ drove the remains of the Austrian armies 
into the Venetian States, and laid siege to Mantua. 

Tho cry throughout England for peace with France 
was increased, in 1796, by a failure of the wheat har¬ 
vest ; and Lord Malmesbury was sent to Paris to treat 
for a cessation of tho war. Ho arrived on tho 22nd of 
Octolier, and left on the 21st of December, after a 
frtiitl<‘S8 negotiation. His lordship was instructed to 
demand,-as a sine jim that tl'® independence of 
the Netherlands should be preserved ; but the Directory 
maintained that the banks of the Rhine formed the 
natural limits of France. It was therefore resolved to 
continue the war, and enormous sums were added to 
tho national debt for that purpose. But England was 
no. longer the attacking party. The successes of the 
French had rendered iliem very formidable, and a 
general feeling of alarm prevailed that they intended 
to invade England. An attempt, also, was made to 
land troops in Ireland, to encourage that country to 
shake off the yoke of the English; but it was defeated 
by a stonn. The general triumph of French arms in¬ 
duced the people of Corsica to rise in insurrection. The 
British, therefore, on the 22nd of October, retired from 
the island. 

The policy of Oeorge and his favourite minister, 
opposed as it was by the Fox and Jacobin parties, 
threatened to produce national convulsions. Though 
. they were averted, some alarming results took place. 
The enormous increase of the national debt, -and the 
fear of a French invasion, produced a run upon the 
pnnlf of England. To pr^ent a national bankruptcy, 
on the 25tb of February, 1797, the government issued 
an otAet to the Bank not to pay in rash until parlia- i 



ment had considered some means of supporting piihltc 
credit. That establishment was released from its diffi¬ 
culties by a hill authorising it to issue notes, in pay¬ 
ments, instead of gold. This panic was followed by 
alarming mutinies in tlic navy. No doubt they were 
induced partly by tho general discontent; but the 
sailors, besides being ill-paid and badly fed, had, in 
many cases, been treated m an oppressive manner by 
their officers. Tiio first mutiny, at Portsmoutb, was 
put down by the government yielding to the demands 
of the sailors. Tho second mutiny, which took place at 
the Nore, was of a revolutionary character: captains 
of vessels were deprived of their command; and Richard 
Parker, a Kcamaii of some education and talent, was 
elected as “ I’rosidcnt of the Floating Republic.” Divi¬ 
sions, Iiowever, arose among the mutineers; piost of the 
men returned to their duty; and Parker, with some 
other of tlio leaders, was hanged. Ireland, also, was 
oil the verge of rebellion; and societies, under the 
iiamo of the United Irishmen, for tho sake of throwing 
off the Engtisli rule, were regularly organised through¬ 
out the country. Two events only occurred'to raise 
the spirits of tlie couutry during this gloomy year; 
both of which were naval victories; one was gained 
over the Spaniards off Cape St. Vincent, on the I4th of 
February, by Sir John Jervis; and the other over the 
Dutcli by Admiral Duncan, on the 11th of October, off 
CampCrdown. In tho month of July, England lost 
one of hor celebrated orators and statesmen—Edmund 
Burko, wlio expired in his sixty-eiglitli year. 

In 1798, the expected rebellion broke out in Ireland, 
the details of which belong to tho histoty of that 
country. Although, on the information of a spy, four¬ 
teen leaders in the intended revolution wore arrested, 
yet tho Irish resolved on an appeal to arms, and the 
23rd of May was appointed for a universal rising of the 
people. This call was not generally obeyed; hut en¬ 
counters between the rebels and the military took place 
at Wicklow, Kildare, Connaught, and other places. 
Though they obtained somo trifling successes the Irish 
were generally defeated with frightful slaughter; and 
when, after a struggle of seven weeks, the rebellion was 
suppressed, it was calculated that during it no less 
than 30,000 Irish bad perished. The French had 
landed 1,800 men to assist the insurgents, but they 
were compelled to surrender to liord Qomwallu; and at 
length peace was, to some degree, restored. 
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On the lrt*of August famous naval heroi 
Homtio Nelson, followed the Fmoeh fleet that conveyed 
■ Bonaparte to Egypt, and the oelebxated battle of the 
Nile took plaee, in which, out of thirteen French ships 
of war, only two escaped; of the others, nine surren¬ 
dered and two were destroyed. Nelson had fourteen 
ships; but the French fleet was superior in point of 
power, and moored in such a situation as would, it was 
supposed, enable it to bid deflance to double its force. 
Nelson was severely wounded during the conflict; and 
the loss of the British, in killed and wounded, amounted 
to 895: of the French, besides a great number in 
wounded, 5,225 perished. ** Victory,” said Nelson, “ is 
not a name strong enough for such a scene.” In Eng¬ 
land it was celebrated by public rejoicings, and the 
naval hero was rewarded witli a peerage and a pension. 
Bonaparte was placed in great peril by the destruction 
of his fleet; but his extraordinary genius triumphed 
over 80 great a misfortune. Althougli cut olf from all 
communication with Europe, he contrived to provide 
for his army; took Alexandria and Cairo, and eventu¬ 
ally got back to Franco. There, in 1799, the form of 
government was again altered; the Directory was de¬ 
posed, and the executive power placed in tlio hands of 
Bonaparte, tho Abbu Sicyes, and linger Ducos, who 
received tbe title of consuls. 

In 1799, Mr. Pitt brought forward, and carried, a 
bill imposing a new tax upon all persons who had an 
income of £60 a year and upwards. If a man’s income 
exceeded s£200 a year, ha was to pay a tenth part of it; 
if it was between £100 and £200, lie was to pay a 
smaller sum ; and if his income was only between £60 
and £100, tho tax was to be furtlior reduced. This 
oppressive measure was called the Income-Tax, and it 
has, unfortunately, been revived in tho present day. 

Abroad a new confederacy, coOiisting of Austria, 
Russia, Naplcfs and Turkey, was fjimed against France. 
The FT»gl»«b minister attempted a diversion in favour 
of those allieei, by sending an army, under the command 
of the Duke of York, to attack the French in Holland. 
After'several unsuceossful engagements, the English were 
oompelled to prurebase permission to retreat unmolested, 
by a promise tb%t 6,000 French prisoners in England 
should bo set at liberty. Mr. Pitt also commenced a 
war in the East Indies i^iost Tippoo Saib, in conse¬ 
quence of his conneotion with that nation. Tippoo, 
after being twice defeated, fell hack upon bis capital, 
Seringapatam, which, being carried by storm, on tbe 
4t]i of May, 1799, he perished; and'bis vast tfeosuree, 
together with tbe chi^ part of bis territories, fell into 
the hands of-the victors. At the fall of Seringapatam, 
tbe Ute Duke of Wellington, then but a colonel in the 
annf, won hht' first militarj laurels. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, now fixit consul of France, and 
8 u 


possessug almost absolute power in that eonntiy, bftt^e' 
25th of December, 1799, wrote tbe following letter to 
the king Called, by tbe wishes of the Freneh nattoq, 
to occupy the first magistracy of the republic, I.tbinik 
it proper, on entering into office, to make a direct com¬ 
munication of it to your majesty. The war, which ha# 
for eight years ravaged the four quarters of tbe wofM, 
must it be eternal P Are there no means of ooming i» 
OD uuderstandiug ? Mow can the two most enlightened 
uations of Europe, powerful and strong beyond .|ffa|lk 
their safety and independence require^ sacrifice iib||||B 
ideas of grandeur, commerce, posterity, and P^ac0jp|gm|B 
is it th.'it they do not feel that peace is of tbe>firsi^m|pS 
portanco, as well as the highest glory ? These senti¬ 
ments cannot bo foreign to the heart of your majesty, 
who reigns over , a free nation with the sole view of 
rendering it happy,” ' 

Lord Grenville, then tbe foreign secretary of England, 
replied to this letter. He referred to'the repeated 
changes in tho French government, and to fresh aggres¬ 
sions following solemn treaties in consequence, which 
prevented any reliance on the mere renewal* of general 
professions of pacific dispositions. Tbe most natural 
pledge of reality and permanence would he a restoration 
of the ancient lino of princes: **nevertheless, his 
inajesty made no claim to prescribe to Franco what 
should be tlic form of her government.” But, as there 
was “ no sufficient evidence of tho principles on which 
the new government would bo directed—no reasonable 
ground by which to judge of its stability—a just and 
defensive war ” must, for the present, bo maintained. 

In 1800, great distress was felt in England from tbe 
fiiiluro of the liarvcsts and the scarcity of bread. This 
distress produced riots in Loudon and other places; 
and an act was passed prohibiting tho sale of bread 
that had not l>een baked four-and-twenty hours, be¬ 
cause it was thought that people would cat a jnuch 
smaller quantity of stale bread than of new. On the 
15th of May, the king’s life was twice endangered. In 
tho morning, while attending the field exercises of the 
grenadier battalion of tho guards in Hydo Park, a 
bullet from one of the muskets of tbe soldiers wounded 
a gentleman who stood within eight yards of hu 
majesty. Whether tho shot was fired by aocidenb or 
design, did not appear. In the evening his majesty 
went to Drury I.ano Theatre, when a pistol was fired at 
him by a person in the pit^numed Hatfield. Oil ex¬ 
amination, the man, who was once a soldier and been 
severely wounded in the head, turned out to be 
sane; and, after undergoing a trial for Kigb treason, 
he was sent to Bedlam, where be finished his days. 

But the great event .of 18Q9 was Jthe union of Ireland 
witii Q-reat Britain. It had been‘discussed in both 
parliaments the preceding year:‘and, in the Irish '^r- 
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liamcnt, it was carried by a majority of only one vote, 
notwithstanding a profuse distribntioii of English 
money. The necessary bills being passed, the Act of 
l/nion received the royal assent on the 2iid of July* 
The Irish parliament was extinguished* and the Irish 
*^ople were, in future, to bp represented in the Eng¬ 
lish parliament by four prelates and twenty-eight peers 
in the Houbo of I^ords, and by 100 members in the 
House of Commons,—On the 1st of January, 1801, a 
proclamation announced the royal title to be, King of 
the United Kingdom of t’rrcxit JSritaiii and Ireland 
from that time the sovercigu of these islands ceased to 
be Btyled King of France, 

On tho 11th of Fobniary, Mr. Pitt rcbigncd his office. 
To induce tho Irish to consent to a union of their 
country with (xreat Britain, ho bad held out hopes to 
tho Homan Catholics that they should- be emancipated 
from the legal fetters that bound them; that is, that 
they should have the same privilegos as Protestants, 
and be eligible to hold public offices and to sit in par¬ 
liament* Pitt alBO proposed to grant tho same privi¬ 
leges to diasenters. These promises the king refused to 
ratify; declaring that he should reckon any man his 
personal enemy who proposed such a measure, Mr* 
Pitt wrote to the king, dcsiriug him to coiisont to 
Catholic emanci]Kitioii, or accept his resignation* 
George did the latter, at the sartin time expressing his 
cordial affection for Pitt, and his higli opiiiioii of 
his talents and integrity. Jtc was, however, so agi¬ 
tated by the loss of a minister so well calculated to 
carry out liis ideas of government, and by a fear of the 
CatholicitJ that it brought ou a brief attack of bis 
insanity. Pitt was succeeded as prime minister by Mr. 
Addington, then Speaker of tho Houso of Oommous* 

The war on the continent was ended; Franco was 
triumphant; and Kapolcon had leisure to turn hia 
^victc^dous arms solely against tho Euglisli* Ho 
thrcaicoed to invade our sea-girt island; largo bodies 
of troops were collected ou. the northern coasts of 
Franco; ships and flat-boLtomed boats were built and 
equipped; the ports of France, Belgium, and Holland 
were crowded with armed vessels; and the deeds of the 
victorious soldiers of tho republic wero vaunted in con<* 
sular proclamations and manifestoes. But, in reality, 
both France and England were tired of tho w 'r; the 
former had prevailed on land, and tho latter at sea; 
und, in mplte of these preiytraiions, and the alarm they 
created, secret avmngements for peace were being 
carried on between the two countries. After some 
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inooth. of DegotiatioD, preUminaries of peace -were 
signed at London on tbe Ut of October, 1801, and the 
peace itself was concluded at Amiens on the S7tb of 
Jdaroh in the following jrear» Thu long reYolutiooary 
war, afW haviiig doubled our national debt, and 


drained almost the life-blood of England, left tho 
French triumphant, and the affairs of the eontinent in 
very much the same condition as that in wbidi it 
found them. The peace was celebrated in London with 
pubi ic rej oicings, and Mr. Pitt described it as gloriousand 
lionoiiruble, Mr. Sheridan said, more correct^, that' it 
I was a peace of wbicli every one was glad, but no one proud. 

Soon after tbo peace of Amiens, Napoleon Bonaparte 
was created first consul for Ufo, with power to appoint 
his successor. This mado him an hereditary sovereign 
in everything but the name. Possessed of regal power, 
ho became lumself a brilliant military despot. Ex- 
tryino republicans were treated with great severity; the 
press was fettered, and a secret police organised. 
Fresh disputes broke out between Franco and England; 
iind it was evident that the war would soon be renewed. 

During tho October of 1802, a conspiracy was dis¬ 
covered, the object of which was tho death of the king 
and tlio overthrow of the government. The means, 
however, by which tbeso traitorous designs were to bo 
executed, were so ridiculously insufUcient for so great a 
purpose, as to raise a doubt as to 'the sanity of those 
concerned in them. The conspirators were Colonel 
Marcus Despard and twenty-uino labouring men and 
soldiers, who wero all arrested at a public-house at 
Lambeth. F.arly in tho following year, Despard was 
placed on his trial, and, although Lord Nelson and 
other gentlemen of rank appeared and spoke highly in 
Ilia favour, ho was found guilty. Notwithstanding an 
urgent recommendation to mercy, Despard and six of 
I liis followers sutfored the punishment of death, as 
uwardcii in cases of treason. During July, 1803, a fresh 
jusurrection broke eut in Ireland: it was a wild and 
senseless affair, cud, after the commission of several 
murders, ended In o. fusion. Some of the leaders wore 
executed, and amu.i c them was tho talented enthu¬ 
siast, Eobert Emmett, whose melancholy fate has boon 
lamentod in the melodies of the poet Moore. 

Bonaparte still laboured to promote the a^randise- 
ment of France—a matter which excited the jealousy of 
tho English ministry; and after much angry disoussihn 
and correspondence, war was once more declared between 
the two nations in May, 1803. Again Bonaparte threw 
tbo English into excitement by a threat of invasion. 
Before war bad been acitmlly declared, two English 
frigates had captured two French merchant vessels; 
Bonaparte, therefore, retaliated by arresting all Fwgifah 
persons in France, and treating them as prisonenof 
war. The year 1803 closed with military triumphs in 
India. The French interest there was 
chiefly by tho genius of Major-General Wellesley, who 
obtained the victories of Assaye, Delhi, Laswaioe, and 
other successes. The result was, the ft«q ni*4 iftn of an 
enormous Indian territory by the British. 
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the French flotilla at Boulogne, by means of newly 
inrented fire-ships, or rather great combustible floating 
coffins, called ‘‘catamarans.” The B'rencb admiral, 
■Linois, was repulsed by an EngUsb fleet of merchant 
ships; and, late in the year, four Spanish ships, richly 
laden from South America, were captured, although no 
war yet existed. In consefiuence of this outrage, the 
• King of Spain declared war against England in tho 
month of December.—In Fiance, Napoleon had ascended 
the highest pinnacle of power. Addresses were got up 
all OTcr that country, entreating him “to accept the 
crown of Charlemagne.” The ambitious soldier and 
atatesman willingly complied, and, on tho 18th of Afay, 
be was crowned in tho church of Ndtre-DaniC| at Farts, 
as Emperor of France. Ho bad, before^ this, restored 
the Boman Catholic religion; and the ceremony of coro¬ 
nation was performed by tlte pope himself. 

Mr. Addington, being unequal to the difficult post of 
prime minister, was compelled to resign, and Air. Pitt 
again took office. As England was once more at war, 
he could cany out his previous policy with regard to 
France; and be abandoned tbo question of Catholic 
entancipation, probably intending to bring it forward in 
the event of the king’s death. That event bo was des¬ 
tined never to SCO; for bis own constitution was fast 
yielding to the efTccts of disease and anxiety. His dis¬ 
order was much accelerated by tho disgrace of liis inti¬ 
mate friend. Lord Alclvillc, who was convicted of a 
misappropriation of large sums of the public money. 

The year 1805 was made racmorablo to England by 
the victory of Trafalgar, and tbo death of tho naval 
hero, Lord Nelson. The French fleet, having ventured 
out to sea, was joined at Cadiz by a Spanish fleet, 
making together thirly-tbrco sail-of-the-lino and seven 
frigates. The Englisb fleet, under Nelson, which had 
been sent out to meet them, consisted of twenty-seven 
sail-of-the-line and four frigates. On Monday, the 2 1st 
of October, the rival fleets came in sight of each other 
at daybreak, off Cape Trafalgar. The last signal that 
Nelson commanded to be telegraphed through tho fleet, 
before going into action, has become a proverbial saying 
amongst us: it was the memorable sentence, “EttOLAND 
SXFECTS EVERT HAM W DO HIS DUTY I ” The Conflict 
began about twelve o’clock, and continued to rage for 
four hours with tremendous fury. Then many of the 
enemy boro away to Cadis: some were destroyed, others 
taken y and the naval power of France and Spain was 
almost annihilated. But before the day was won, the 
bnve Nelson had reoeived his death-wound. He bad 
mtertained a presentiment that, tiiough his country 
would triumph in that wild soeno of slaughter, yet he 
would perish. The mysterious presage was but too 
true. While walking on the quaiier-deok' of his ship 


entered bis left shoulder, and lodged in the spine. He 
instantly fell, exclaiming to a captain near him, “They 
have done for me at last, Hardy!”—I hope not,” vras 
the reply. “ Yes! ” answered the hero, smitten in the 
hour of triumph, “ my back bone is shot through.” Ka 
was removed to the cockpit, and expired after men 
than three hours of suffering. His last, words were, 
“Thank God, I have done my duty!” His xemainB 
were brought to England, and honoured with a magni¬ 
ficent public funeral in St. Paul’s. Admiral Villene^Vljj. 
the unfortunate French commander, committed sv^uadh 
ill a icmarkablo manner, to avoid tho disgrace of a!, 
court-martial.—Tho destruction of Bonaparte’s fleet at ' 
Trafalgar put an end to his scheme for the invasion of 
England; as, without an immense navy, such a design 
was'no longer practicable. 

Tliough Napoleon had experienced defeat at sea, lie 
had acquired a brilliant triumph by land. On the -Snd 
of December he defeated the combined armies of Austria 
and Bussia on the‘plains of Austerlitz. The two de¬ 
feated emperors sought for peace; and a^treaty was 
entered into at Presburg, by which tho French warrior 
was recognised, not only as Emperor of France, but also 
as King of Italy, master of Venice, of Tuscany, of 
Fanna, of Placentia, and of Genoa. 

Mr. Pitt was as much grieved by this news as bo had 
been elated by the victory of Trafalgar. As minister, 
he was surrounded witli difficulties, and involved in a 
slnigglo the end of which no one could foresee. Worn 
out by the eternal conflict and rack of mind to which 
he was exposed, he was obliged, in the autumn of 1805, ' 
to repair to Bath, to see if the genial air and medicinal 
waters of that city would restore him. It was in vain; 
and he returned, in a state of extreme debility and 
exhaustion, to bis bouse on Putney Heath to die. He 
expired on the 23rd of January, 1806, in tho forty- 
seventh year of his ago. Ho was buried with public 
honours in Westminster Abbey, by the side of his illus¬ 
trious father. Forty thousand pounds was also voted 
to pay his debts; for, notwithstanding tbo many means 
be possessed of personal aggrandisement at tbo expense 
of bis country, he availed himself of none of tiiem, and 
died insolvent. No one will dispute Mr. Pitt’s integrity 
and genius; but the use he made of that genius Is by 
some eulogised, by otliers condemned. Whilst he was 
considered, by tlie great majority of the English people, 
as the saviour of bis country—the pilot who weathered 
the storm ” with which it was threatened hy the French 
revolution—the followers of Fox and the Jaoobins'de¬ 
scribed him as on instroment of tyranny^ and accused 
him of having used his great talents for tho purpose of 
enslaving Europe, crashing the liberties of Englishmen, 
and tolling back thefigiant whebls of oivUisatfon: 
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M TEB tho death of Mr. Pit£, a government 
wag farmed, called tho ministry of All the 
Talents,” because it included distinguished 
statesmen of varioiia opinions. Lord 
Grenville was the head of it, and Mr. Fox 
Secretary for Foreign AiTairs. Fox exerted himself to 
reverse the policy of Pitt by bringing about a peace 
with France; but when he began negotiations, he found 
lie really had flic difhctilties to contend with which Pitt 
was charged with merely pretending; and lie had no 
Burcess, lie was not, however, long to continue his 
labours in this good cause. For some years bis health 
had been declining: a few months after he became a 
minister, his disorder resolved itsplf into dropsy, and, 
on the 13th of September, he breathed hia last at 
Chiswick, in tho fifty-eighth year of his age. He died 
much lamented by the nation, and was buried in West* 
minster Abbey, within a few inches of bia life-long 
antagonist, Pitt. 

/ Tho ministry of “All tho Talents” did not long 
survive Mr, Fox : it was wrecked by tho king's refusal 
to afford some relief to tho Koman Catholics; but 
iKjforc it broke up it carried ono glorious measure, 
which will secure to its authors for ever the gratitude 
of tho world. Chiefly in consctjuence of the imremittcd 
cxtrlions the annabic Mr. Wilberforce, a bill was 
passed for tlio abolition of the eternally infamous slavo- 
tnidc. This bill kcamc law after twenty years of 
previous agitation, chiefly led by Mr. Wilberforco and 
Thomas Clarkson. 

In the April of 18f>7, a new and very Tory ministry 
was formed, with the Duke of Portland ut its bead. 
strong was the popular feeling against tho Catholics, 
that the new ministry had no difficulty in obtaining a 
party in the House of Commons large enough to support 
it; though the professors of that faitli had liecome so 
inBignificant, compared with the mass of the nation, 
that no danger could havo resulted from admitting 
them to political privileges. 

The power of Napoleon had made France almost the 
mistress of Europe, with the exception of Great Britain, 
In his hostility to this country, and with a view to 
injure her in what he considered her most vulnerable 
pohit—her trade and commerce*^the emperor (after 
having defeated the Prussians at Jena, on the 14th of 
October, 1306) marched to Berlin, and from thence, on 
the 20th of November, issued a decree declaring the 
British isbnds in a state of blockade. By the treaty of 


Tilsit, concluded in June, 1807, Bussia and Prussia, 
having made peace with Napoleon, engaged to keep 
their ports closed against England. He then demanded 
that the government of Portugal should not only do the 
same, but seize all English property in its dominions; 
and, on meeting with a refusal, lie poured his troops 
into Lisbon in November, and the Portuguese royal 
family emigrated to lirazil, Denmark, though desirous 
of preseiwing a neutrality, was also compelled to close 
her porta to .tho commerce of England—a measure 
which brought on her the vengeance of this country. 
Her fleet was captured, and her capital attacked and 
taken, ou the 7th of September; and she was forced to 
submit to terms dictated to her by the British on her 
own territories. In November of that year (1807), the 
British goverDinent issued orders ih council, declaring 
France and all tlie powers tributary to it in a state of 
blockade; and this led to the Milan decree, issued from 
that city on the 17th of December, which blockaded, 
verbally, the British domtmons in all parts of the world, 
though Napoleon had scarcely a single vessel to enforce 
the edict. 

A strange and unnatural quarrel having arisen 
between Charles IV., King of Spain, and his boh 
FiTdinand, they agreed to refer the matter to Napo¬ 
leon ; and Bayonne was appointed aa the place of 
arbitration. There tho worthless <iueen of Spain 
accused Ferdinand of treason, and declared that ho was 
not the son of tho king. The degraded Charles, 
shocked at the disclosure, and unablo to sustain the 
cures of royalty, resigned hia crown into tho hands of 
Napoleon, who, in 1808, conferred it upon hia brother 
Joseph. The Spanish people, indignant at being thus 
transferred from ono sovereign to anotlicr, rose in 
inKurrcction, and appealed to England for aid^an 
appeal which was immediately acquiesced in. Thus 
arose that famous episode of British history, the 
Peninsular war, in which Sir Arthur Wellesley (after¬ 
wards the Duke of Wellington) won such laurels hy the 
victories of Rolifa, Vimiera, Talavcra and Yittoriat 
and in which tlie brave Sir John Moore met his death 
at Corunna, after a skilful retreat from four over¬ 
whelming French armieiu * 

While Sir Arthur Wellesley was assisting the 
Spaniards to regain their national independenoe, the 
Duke of York, tho Gommonder^in-ohief of the British 
forces, was permitting hi^ mistress, Mrs. Clarke, to sell 
for money those oommisrions and promotieiu in the 
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army which ought to have been giren ae the reward of 
meritorious service. This shameful traffic was brought 
before the House of Commons by Colonel Wardle, on 
the 26th of Janiury, 1809. A strict investigation 
followed; Mrs. Clarke was summoned to the bar of the 
House; and although an attempt was made to save tho 
honour of the duke by declaring that he had no share 
io the profit of these transactions, and indeed no know> 
ledge of them, yet he felt it decorous to resign the 
command of the army—a resignation which the king 
immediately accepted. 

During the summer of IBOO, tho unfortunate 
Walcfaeren expedition sailed from England. This was 
a fleet of thirty-five ships of war, and about 200 smaller 
vessels, having on board 40,000 troops. The object of 
the expedition was to destroy or capture the French 
vessels at Antwerp or Flushing, or in tiie Scheldt, and 
. to take the island of Walcheren. It was commanded 
by the Earl of Chatham, who, although a brother of 
Mr. Pitt, was a very incompetent person for such a 
charge. The expedition was a terrible failure. WaU 
cheren certainly was taken; hut it proved to be so 
unhealthy a place, and fever broke out to such an 
alarming extent amongst the troops, that they were 
compelled to abandon the island and return to England. 
Flushing also had surrendered; but the acquisition 
was purchased by tho loss of 10,000 men and a large 
sum of money. This unfortunato affair led to a duel 
between Lord Castlcreagh and Mr. Canning, two of the 
ministers. It took place on the 22nd of September, 
and the latter was wounded, but not fatally. The result 
of this hostile meeting was tho resignation of tlio cabi¬ 
net, and tlie elevation of Mr. Perceval, another Statesman 
of Tory principles, to the rank of ^rime minister. 

Tho 2Sth of October, 1809, was held as a great 
ptiblio festival, under the name of the Jubilee, in com¬ 
memoration of tho fiftieth anniversary of the king's 
accession to tho throne. Oeorge had, for many reasons, 
deserved the love of his people; and thcro was much 
rejoicing, and a great show of affection for him per¬ 
sonally. The English people love the pomp and power 
of royalty; but their conduct on this occasion probably 
proceeded largely from pity. Tho aged monarch had 
passed bis Beventieth year: he was nearly blind, and 
still aubjeot to attacks of insanity. His youngest 
daugbter-r-his favourite child, the Princess Amelia— 
was slowly sinking into tho grave. Every day tho old 
king visited his dying child; and during one of these 
visits, she silently placed on his finger a ring containing 
a lock of her hair, and the words, ** Bemember mo when 
1 am gone." The aged father knew the meaning of 
that sad gift; it smote deeply both to heart and- 
brain: he controlled the gush rtf agony that ass^led 
him; bttt when be left the ohamW, his mind was' gone 


for ever. From that gloomy time, until the hoor'of 
his death, the King of England was a helpless pitiabto 
lunatic. The princess died soon after she had bestowed 
so fatal a gift upon her father; and the oonditioa to 
which she had reduced him was mercifully e oi i CT al ed 
from her. , 

At this timo there were many political societies itf 
England, where the affairs of the nation were debated.}, 
and Mr. John Gale Jones, the president of one of them^ 
called the Hritisb Forum, was committed to Newgate 
by the House of Commons, early in the session of 1810, 
because it was said ho had been guilty of a breach of 
privilege in discussing their affairs with too 'much 
plainness. One member (Sir Francis Burdett) declared 
the House had exceeded its authority; but his motion 
to that effect was negatived by a large majority. He 
then addressed bis constituents upon the subject, 
denying the power of the House of Commons to 
imprison tho people of England;” and published bis 
address to them in the famous William Cobbett’s 
Weekly Rerf inter, Tho Commons regarded this proceed¬ 
ing as another breach of privilege, and decreed that Sir 
Francis should bo sent to tho Tower. This gentlemsn, 
in a spirited manner, denied the legality of their order 
and refused to surrender to the sergeant-at-arms. A 
body |of police, therefore, assisted by tho military, on 
tlie 9 th of April forced an entry into his honse, and 
conveyed him to the Tower. An immense crowd liad 
assembled: tho peopio were much excited at tliis out¬ 
rage on public liberty; and iis tlic escort which guarded 
Sir h ranvis was on its return, the soldiers were attacked 
with mud, stones, brickbats, and even with fire-arms. 
In return, the soldiers fired upon tlio people; two of 
them were killed, and six others severely wounded. 
From Ills prison Sir Francis brought au action against 
the Speaker for false imprisonment; but the trial was 
decided against tho “patriot," as he was called, and 
tlio authority of the Commons thus confirmed. The 
captive statesman remained in tho Tower until the 
prorogation of parliament on tho 22nd of June, when 
his release was hailed with acclamations by thousands, 
who had assembled on Tower Hill to conduct him home 
in triumph—an honour which, to avoid mjschief, be. 
wisely declined by taking a boat at the Tower stairs, 
and going to Westminster by the river. 

As the restoration of the afflicted old king to reason 
•was considered hopeless, his eldest son George was de¬ 
clared RiXiENT, and empowered to exercise‘ tho royal 
authority in tho name of liis father. He was installed 
in this great dignity on the I2th of February, 1811, at 
Carlton House. George HI. lingered on" in darkness, 
both mental and bodily, during*nine dreary years; but 
from this period he was politioally dead—« king in 
nothing but the name. 
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HE rejnent, who heeuin^ Croor^o IV. on tlio 
death of bis fnthor, Iiad lieon attached to 
that division of tlio Whi^ party called the 
“Now Whigs;” and ho still continued 
intimate with tho brilliant but disstpukd 
Sheridan, who had been Treasurer of the Navy in Lord 
Grenville's administration of ISOfi. The regent was 
desirous of seeing the Whigs again in office. That 
party was now reunited—those of the “Old Whigs” 
who still dreaded the effects of the French revolution, 
having joined the Tories. After he had taken the oath, 
his royal highness, therefore, sent for Lord Grenville, 
and offered to reinstate him as premier. Tho condi¬ 
tions demanded, however, the regent refused to accede 
to, and he retained the services of Hfr. Perceval and the 
Tory cabinet. 

1 While tho war was being carried on in tho Spanish 
peninsula against the generals of Napoleon with varying 
success, and while a new war with the American republic 
was threatening, England was startled by tlie assassina¬ 
tion of the prime minister. On tho 11th of Hlay, 1812, 

‘ ns Mr. Perceval entered the lobby of tlio House of 
Commons, ho was fired at with a pistol, by a man 
named John Bellingham. The hullct pierced the heart 
of the }tnfortunatc gentleman, who foil, and expired in 
a few minutes. Tho murderer, who made no attempt 
to escape, was seized, and placed upon bis trial a few 
days after the perpetration of the deed. It appeared 
that he was labouring under an acute sense of some 
real or supposed wrong he had received at tho hands of 
the ministry. Ho denied, however, having any personal 
malice against Mr. Perceval, and declared that he would 
rather have shot Lord Gower. Although doubts of lus 
sanity were entertained, Bellingham was condemned, 
and hanged tho next Monday morning, before his 
counsel had time to bring the witnesses from Liver¬ 
pool who, he affirmed, could establish the fact of the 
madness of his client. A grant of jS2,00Q a year was 
settled upon the widow of the unfortunate sUitesman; 
and a further sum of :E50,000 given to his twelve chil- 


last years of his brilliant, stormy life, a humiliated 
captive on a sea-girt rock. Tho refusal of the Emperor 
of Russia to continue to enforco Bonaparte's scheme of 
oxchuling British commerce from the European con- 
tinont, led to n renewal of the war between France 
and Russia. In tho summer of 1812, Napoleon entered 
tho latter country at the bciad of 600,000 men, eonstst- 
ing of French, Germans, Poles, Prussians, &c. The 
Russians fell back from thxs.enormous army of veterans, 
whom constant successes had made confident of victory. 
Well might they recede in terror; for such a mighty 
host hod never before been seen in Europe. Several^ 
partial actions, however, took place, and a battle was 
fought at Smolensko on the 17th of August, where the 
Russian army, 120,000 strong, after having thrice re¬ 
pulsed the enemy, was defeated. Napoleon continued 
his advance upon Moscow; and, on the 7th of Septem¬ 
ber, ho fought the awful and sanguinary battle of 
Borodino. In this, tho most bloody conflict of modem 
history, 10,000 French and 15,000 Russians were left 
dead upon the field, while the wounded on either side 
were too many to bo counted. ^ 

Tho victory Is generally allowed to belong to Napo¬ 
leon, but both sides laid claim to it. A few days after- ' 
wards tho French took possession of Moscow, which 
they found deserted. The emperor proceeded to the 
Kremlin, the ancient palace of the czars, where he in¬ 
tended to pass the w^ter, which had ret in with unusual 
severity ^ but on tho following night Moscow was found 
to be in flames in a dozen places at once; the fire was 
spread by the high winds, and nothing could stop the 
conflagration until nearly 8,000 bouses were destroyed. 
After some hesitation, Napoleon resolved on a retreat; 
a description of the horrors of which makes the blood 
freeze and tbe heart feel sick. The rigours of an awful 
winter, famine,'and the sudden midnight visitations of 
tho avenging Cossacks, swept down the wretched French 
by thousands. Tbe angel of death seemed to ride upon 
the i(^ blasts of the north, and a larger number of the 
retreating French perished from eold, than were slain 


dren. The Tory Lord* Liverpool (formerly Mr. Jen- by the deadly instruments of war. Napoleon reached 


kinson) succeeded him as minister. 

The Emperor Napoleon had now reached tho height 
of bis gigantic power; luid he was to experience tbe 
^beginning of those reverses that drove him from being 
the goigeons ruler of nations—^the Man of Destiny, 
who trampled on tbe old despotisms of Europe, and 
then strangled ita new-bora Uberties^'to waste the 


Paris in disguise on tho 18th of Deoember; but his 
great army was almosl annihilated. It was estimated 
that 125,000 were killed in battles or skirmishos; that 
132,000 had died of 'fatigue, disease^ cold, and hunger; 
andatbat 139,000 had been taken' prisoners. Other 
estimates make the Ion of tbe Fraxdi still greater. 

But the iron will, the gigaatio energy of Napoleon 
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WM .unbroken. Though hie misfortune bad induced at hfamur. On the 16tb, the Prussians were e t tee kri 


many of his allies*to abandon him—though Austria 
took eour^ again to declare war against him, and 
though nearly oil the powers of Europe, supported by 
the wealth of England, were in a league ^^nst the 
Frenoh empire—yet her inflexible emperor did not de¬ 
spair of treading erety difficulty beneath his feet, and 
preserving the splendid majesty of his imperial power. 
He laid his affairs frankly before the senate early in 
1813, which voted him 350,000 men to repair his 
losses. The campaign of that year opened with the 
battle of Lutzon, on tho 2nd of May, gained by the 
French. The emperor also gained further advantages 
at tbo battles of Bautzen on the 2pth, and Wiirtzen on 
the 26th of that, month. All these advantages were 
soon dispelled. On the 6th of September, a triple 
league was formed against France by Atisiria, Prussia, 
and Bussia. On the 16th of October the battle of 
* I/eipsio was fought, in which tho French were totally 
defeated, losing more than 40,000 men, and sixty-live 
pieces of artillery. Napoleon then retreated, and was 
followed by tho allies on tho road to Paris. Further 
disasters compelled him, on tlio llth of April, 1814, to, 
abdicate his imperial crown in favour of tho deposed 
royal family, and retire to the island of Elba, with 
the title of cx-emperor, and a pension of 2,000,000 
of livres. His Bourhon successor -on the .throne— 
Louis XVIII., tho brother of the poor king who 
perished on the guillotine-^was a faithless man, who 
soon disgusted bis people. The admirers of Napoluon 
took courage to whisper everywhere, “ Ho will return 
with the violets.” Tbo prediction was verified; the 
ex-emperor left Elba with about 1,000 men, and landed 
in France on tho Ist of March, 1815. He was wel¬ 
comed hack with enthusiasm; the Bourbon king fled 
in dismay; and once again Napoleon was 'emperor. 
The news spread alarm throughout Europe; and 
Austria, Bussia, Prussia, and England hound tiiemsclves 
never to lay down their arms until bo was utterly de¬ 
prived of authority. Napoleon offered terms of peace, 
but still prepared for the coming storm. 

His new reign was a brief ono: bis term of power 
lasted but lOU days, when it was finally extinguished 
on the blood-red field of Waterloo. Tbo allied armies 
were collected into two great bodies, one of which was 
commanded by the Buko of Wellington, and tbo other 
by the Prussian general, Marshal Blucber.. On the 
llth of June, Bonaparte quitted Paris in high spirits, 
saying, **I am ^iog to me^uro myself with this 
Wellington.” He hoaiched into Belgium with an 
enormous army, and with the intention of separately 
destroying the two hosts opposed to him. Wellington, 
with an army of 76,000 men, was at Brussels; Oenaral 
Blueher, with another army of 80,000 men, was stationed 


at the village of Ligny by a part of the Fnaeb army, 
led by the emperor; while an advaneedhodj of iCtigW«\ 
stationed at a place where four roads met, and tfaenea 
called Quatra Bras, were fallen upon by another detach- 
meat of tho French, under Marshal Ney. At Xlgny 
the Prussians were defeated, though not thrown into ^ 
confusion; and Blucber,afteribaving lost 12,000men 
in killed and wounded, retired to Wavrei. 

Noy was not so successful as his great master; and 
although ho attacked 19,000 men with an army of 
40,000, ho was repulsed;* but not until Wellington, 
who was present, had 3.50 men slain, and 2,380 wounded. 

Blucher's retreat to Wavrts obliged Wellington to 
make a corresponding retreat to the little town of 
Waterloo. This was executed on Saturday, the 17tb, 
and, in the evening, the English general selected the 
ground upon which ho would sustain the attack of the 
French; it was in front of the village and &rm of 
Mont St. Jean, about a milo and a-half from Waterloo. 
Tbo night that preceded the battle was a gloomy one; 
it rained lieavlly, tho wind blew in stormy gusts, the 
horizon was illuminated from time to time *by vivid 
flashes of lightning, and deep peals of thunder reverbe¬ 
rated through tho air. Tbo mon lay upon the soaked 
earth, and in the dripping corn. At length dawned 
that cvcr-mcmorablti Sunday, the 18tb of June, and. 
about nine o’clock the rain ceased. Napoleon’s army 
amounted to 78,000 men, chiefly veterans; Wellington 
had 76,000; so that (excluding the Prussian army) tho 
contending powers were pretty nearly equal. 

Soon after ton the French began the attack, and the 
liattio raged with unmitigated fury till the Evening. 

We liavo neither apace nor inclination to relate the par¬ 
ticulars of that awful camago: they are known almost 
too wotl; for humanity is not improved by dwelling 
much on such matters. Suffice it to say, that after the 
famous Old Guard of tho emperor, which bo bad kept 
as a reserve, was driven back by tho deadly showers of 
bullets and the bristling banks of bayonets of the Eng¬ 
lish infantry—thrown into irrctnediahlo confusion, and 
slaughtered like sheep—the Prussian army, under 
Blueher, made its appearauco on tbo field; and Wel- 
lingtou, himself charging at tho bead of bis troops, 
carried all before him. A total rout followed; and 
when the moon rose upon that hideous scenes the 
French were flying with the precipitation of despair, 
Wellington, in pity to bis eahausted troops, resigned 
the pursuit to Blucber, and an enormous number of 
panic-stricken wretches were out down like wild beasts, 
and fell dead upon the roads, or crawled into the neigh¬ 
bouring fields and woodsy to die in solitude and agony. 
During this pursuit, the PfUssians took about’ 150 
pieces of canuon, Napoleon's travelling equipage^ and 
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the whole baggage oC the French army* Twenty tliou- 
sanc] Frencbmen lay dead upon the 6eld of battle^ 
mingled with 13,000 of the victori, among whom wore 
no lesfl than 600 officers and eleven generals. 

Napoleon had fought his last l>attlr, and ho fled back 
to Paris in despair. Knowing that the enemies of 
\^France would not sheathe the sword while lio retained 
any power, he abdicated in favour of hia son, who was 
pronounced Ktnperor of the French, with tho title of 
Napoleon II. This did not prevent flic allied armies 
from marching towards Paris; and Ilouapartc prepared 
to provide ftjr Iiis fiafefy by procoeding to America. 
He ernljarkcd on hoard a small frigate ofi* Kochefort; 
hut as that port was blockaded by a British fleet, 
through which he was tinahlc to pass, ho surrendered 
to Captain Maitland, of the liellcraphoUj and was con¬ 
veyed to England in that vcssci. Arrived at Torbay, he 
addressed the following letter to the English rcirent:— 
“ Exposed to tho factions which divided my country, 
and to the enmity of llic great powers of ICurope, I 
have terminated tny political career; and 1 come, like 
Thcniistoclcs, to scat myself on the hearths of the Itritisli 
people. *I place myself under tho safeguard of their 
laws, and claim the protection of your royal highness 
as the most powerful, the most' constant, the most 
generous of my enemies,” 

The priocc-regent was not generous enough to a great 
fallen foe to reply to his letter, ftonaparlo was not. 
even ponniltcd to land in England : tho sovereigns 
allied against him feared that his liberty was incom¬ 
patible with their pence—for they recollected how he 
had broken faith at Elba—^and lie was sentenced to 
exile in St. Helena, a solitary rocky island, 1,200 miles 
distant from the nearest continent. There ho lived for 
nearly six years; and there, on the 5th of May, 1821, 
he died of diseaso in the stomach, in liis fifty- 
second year. Thus perished one of tho greatest men 
that modern times has produced; and 'who, hud not his 
genius been stained by crimes dictated by his illimit¬ 
able ambition, would have been regarded with admira¬ 
tion by all posterity. As it is, the Man of Destiny—as 
be loved to call himself—was a curse to Europe; but 
he might have been tbc regenerator of the world. His 
character can scarcely yet bo written with impartiality, 
Louis XVIIl. again ascended the throne of France: 
that country was restored to its ancient limits; and 
peace was proclaimed in Europe. Ves! after a twenty 
years’ war, which had diltracted all the great European 
•nations, the storm had subsided, the olive flourished 
again, and overy where tbc joyful shout was raised, that ; 
“ the world woe at peace.” ( 

The awful struggle which convulsed Europe during this 
period, throws the comparatively unimportant war that 
had taken place in thp interitn with America into obscu¬ 


rity. In 1812, the United States of •America, incensed 
at injuries for which they could get no redren, declared 
war against England. Tho chief cause of dispute'Oirose 
out of an irritating right the English claimed to search 
American vessels for seamen who had deserted froQk the 
British flag; and a supplementary one sprung from the 
orders in council, interdicting intercourse with France; 
which were constantly remonstrated against; and their 
repeal on the 23rcl of June, 1812, came too late; war 
had Ijccn declared on the 18tb. ' Tho details of this un¬ 
fortunate war arc more sad than interesting. By land 
the I'lnglish were, at first, generally successful; but 
though tho American navy, compared with that of 
F.nglaud, was literally contemptible, at sea our former 
glory seemed departed. Five different actions were 
fought, ship against ship, in 1812 and 1613, and the 
enemy (in every instance, it m,iy be remarked, superior 
in the number of guns and of men) was successful in all. 
At length Captain Broke, in tho S/umnoiit appeared off 
Boston on the Ut of June, 1813, and challenged the 
commander of tho American frigate Chesapeake to a 
coiitc.st for the lioQour of tho two flags. Captain Law- 
. rcnce accepted the challenge, and, in less than half-an- 
hour, the British jack was flying over tho American 
stars and stripes. From that timo the British held 
their own at sea; but an e.xppdition sent against New 
Orleans, .in IB 14, signally failed. Negotiations, how¬ 
ever, were going on at Ghent; and a treaty of peace 
was signed there on the 2-Ith of December, 1814, before 
it was known that the British army bad retired from 
before Now Orleans, 

Though tlie great European war was at an end, its 
consequences remained, and were bitterly felt in Eng¬ 
land by the distress which prevailed, especially among 
the poor. In 18IG, this distress produced serious dis¬ 
contents' and riots. Tumults broke out in various 
counties; incendiary fires blazed nightly; ignorant de¬ 
mands were made for a fixed price for bread and meat; 
and in some places encounters with the military oc¬ 
curred. In Cambridge an insurrection broke forth; 
eighty unhappy men were tried for treason, and twenty- 
four of them condemned to death—a fate five of them 
suffered. 

Many meetings were held to devise means of allevi¬ 
ating the general distress, and for a redress of political 
grievances. On tho 15th of November, 1816, thou- 
lands of working-men assembled at Spa Fields, to pre¬ 
pare a petition to the prince-regent, imploring him to 
take into consideration the distresses of the country. 
Henry Hunt, a country squire and political demagogue, 
addressed them in a long and violent speech; in return 
for which, the excited people harnessed themselves to 
bis chariot, and drew him home in triumph. Shortly 
afterwards (on the 2ad of December), another great 
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meeting was held at the same place, to receive the for parliamentary reform. It Was 'called the Man* 
answer to the petition, or rather to learn that it had Chester Blanket Meeting, and was dispersed by the 


been rejected because it was not written in languago 
suiBciently respectful. On this occasion, a hair>brained 
young surgeon, named Watson, in concluding a violent 
speech, demanded, " If tliey will not give us what wo 
want, shall we not take it ? ” Loud shouts of appro¬ 
val rising from the people, the orator continued, “ Will 
you go aud take it ? If I jump down, will you follow 
me and take it?” “Yes, yes!’* was still tho excited 
response; and away went tho madman, with a tri- 
coloured flag in his hand, and a vast mob at his heels, 
to take the Tower' Entering the shop of a gunsmith 
upon Snow Hill, Watson demanded arms for his fol¬ 
lowers, and, on meeting with a refusal, drew forth a 
pistol and flred at a gentleman named Platt. Ifappily 
the wound was not fatal; and tho maniac, struck with 
. remorse, examined it and dressed it himself. After 
this he thought it prudent to mako his escape, and his 
followers were persuaded by the city magistrates to 
retire to their homes. Watson contrived to get safely 
off to America; hut a poor ignorant sailor was hanged 
for plundering the shop of the gunsmith. 

! Such was the discontent resulting from the distressed 
state of the country, that on the 28th of January, lfil7, 
tho prince-regont was hooted and pelted at in lits car¬ 
riage while returning from opening parliament. In 
alarm be sent a message to that assembly, drawing its 
attention to the political meetings hold in difTercnt 
parts of tho country, which, he said, tended to the over¬ 
throw of the law and the constitution. Secret com¬ 
mittees wero accordingly appointed to investigate tliis 
subject, and, on the 18th of February, they presented 
the result of their inquiries. It was to the effect that 
alarming conspiracies existed in all the great towns 
throughout the country, having for their object the 
promotion of a spirit of insubordination, a contempt of 
all laws, an equal division of all property, and, in short, 
tbe accomplishment of a revolution. It added, that 
many societies existed, called Hampden Clubs, Spen- 
cean Philanthropists, &c., which, under tho 'disguise of 
constitutional proceedings, laboured to extend the plans 
of destruction already alluded to. In consequence of 
these disclosures, the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
and three bills hurried into laws, by which the liberties 
of tho people wero much abridged. 

■ There is very little doubt that tho fears of the govern¬ 
ment magnified tbe intentions of tbe supposed con¬ 
spirators in somo cases, and ^together mistook them 
in others. Yet there certainly was cause of alarm. On 
tbe 10th of March, 30,000 mon assembled at Man¬ 
chester, each with a blanket strapped on his back, 
soldier-fashion, and with the intention of proceeding 
together to London to present a petition to the regent 
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militaiy after its leaders had been seised and conveyed 
to prison. Some few hundred poor deluded men actu¬ 
ally set out on their march; but they were overtaken 
and dispersed the yeomanry and constables—no^ 
without violence and tho death of one man, who, un¬ 
fortunately, happened to be only a spectator. 

Tho disturbances continuing, the government resorted 
to a plan which all governments adopt wlien conspiA- 
cieg exist, and which all conspiratora denounco to bo 
base and iniquitous: it sent spies into the disturbed 
districts to ascertain tbo motives and plans of the dis- 
aO'ceted. These spies—and especially one amongst 
them, named Oliver—^are said to have lured distressed 
people into riots and unlawful associations, that they 
might obtain a reward for betraying them: but there 
is nothing to show that this was the case, except tbe 
statements of tbe accused. In consequence of tbe 
many who bad been committed to prison for sedition 
or treason in tbe midland counties, a special commis¬ 
sion was appointed to sit at Derby for tho trial of tbe 
offenders. Sentence of death was pronounced upon 
twenty-three of tliese unhappy men, of whom three 
suffered, and tbo rest were transported for different 
periods. Many of them attributed (bo criminal acts 
into wliich tbciy had been led to the snares laid by 
Oliver, tho government .spy.—^Tho close of the year 
1817 was marked by tho death of the Princess Char¬ 
lotte, the only child of (ho regent’; who had been mar¬ 
ried tho year before to Prince Leopold, of Saxc-Coburg. 
Her death taking place under rather painful‘circum- 
slances, associated with tho fact of her being a very 
! amiable character, and regarded as tho future sovereign 
\ of England, gave rise to acuto feelings of national sor- 
: row. 

On tho 17th of November of tho following year 
(1818), tbo princess was followed to the grave by the 
old Queen Charlotte, wife of George HI. She died in 
her seventy-fifth year, having enjoyed almost uninter¬ 
rupted health nearly to the close of her long life. She 
was much respected for her high notions of moral 
conduct, and her devoted behaviour as a wife and 
mother. Her manners, however, wero extremely formal 
j and ceremonious; and she was accused of avarice, 
because she was very frugal in her expenditure. But, 
after her death, it was found .that tbe greater part of 
her income had been expended in works of charity and 
beneficence. She had borne her hueband fifteen dhildren, 
thoiigfi many of thorn died before her. The custody of 
tho poor secluded, insane old king, which had been 
entrusted to the queen, was then given to his son, the 
Duke of York. 

The year 1819 was distinguiehed by a painful'circum 
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stance ut Manchester, Great distress had prevailed in 
the manufacttiriDg districts; and| in tlio piuvious 
Kfimmcr, 15,000 Manchester spinners had abandoned 
their work, and refuged to return to it without an 
ailvaiicc of wa^cs. The strike did not terminate until 
t* after a colli»^iou with tlic military, and tlm arrest of 
nmny of their leaders. Want induced (ho people to 
rfJlcct on their condition, and a party arose amongst 
them called KadicaL Itefoniiers, wJio deelaivd that the 
absenco of a I me represoutatiim of the people was the 
great sourco of the misery and evils of tho nation; and 
that annual parliatncnfmiiverbal sunTrugo, and election 
by ballot, were the only means of curing them. Meet¬ 
ings to diifcuss and promute these principles wore held 
at Glasgow, Ashton-under-Lyue, Leeds, Stockport, and 
other planes. In Lancashire, feinalo reform Kocieties 
wero constituted, the members of which addressed the 
wives and daughters of artisans in otlicr districts, 
entreatiug them to follow their example, and instil 
into their children a deoply-rootcd hatred of all 
tyrannical rulers. At Jlirmiiigham, the radical re¬ 
formers dpeided on tlie novel step of elocHng fJir 
Charlea AVolseley to represent Ihoir town in parliament, 
WithoTit having received a royal writ sancUoniiig them 
to do 60 ; for Ibrmiugliaiu did not tlicn rotuni a 
member to the iroiise of ("onnnons, Jn tljc wide- 
spreading excitement, working-men subjected them- 
eel vea, in many parts of tho country, to military 
exercisea. Their weapons, however, were only sticks; 
and it seems they had no more scritnis object than that 
of learoiDg to march together in an imposing manner 
to tho gpcat political open-air meetings. This drilling 
produced a proclamation from tho regent against 
military training, seditious incefings, aiul tho illegal 
election of members, or legislatorial attorneys,to 
represent otherwise unrepresented towns in parliament. 
Not deterred by this proclamation, the reformcra of 
Manchester called a meeting, for tho purpose of elect¬ 
ing Mr, lienry Hunt as their Icgiblatorial attorney. 
On the maglKlrates declaring the object of tho assembly 
to be illegal, it was abandoned; but another meeting 
was called, for tho alleged purpose of politioning for a 
reform in parliament It took place on the IGtliof 
August, in an open spice in the town called ISt, Peter's 
Field, and it was calculated that more than 60,000 
persons wero present. They consisted of men, women, 
and children, in high spirits and in their holiday attire. 
Large bodies of men lAid marched in from tho neigh¬ 
bouring towns and villages, each preceded by its own 
banner, bearing a moito^^sotae of them bordering on 
sedition. Two clubs of female reformers appeared, 
bearing flags of white sUk. Tho appearance of that 
vast assembly was imposing enough; but the members 
of it had collected with no idea of breaking the peace, ■ 


or it IS certain that they would have left Ihcir wives 
and children at home* About one o'clock Mr, Hunt 
took the chair, and began an address by the recommen¬ 
dation of peace and good order* He was interrupted 
by the appearance of a body of yeomanry cavalry, wlji> 
advanced towards tho platform with dr,iwn swords, and 
telling Mr. Hunt ho was their prisoner, suuirnoiicd him 
to sun-endor- Tho intruder were backed by six troops 
of Hufisars, and other military assistance. After enjtiiji- 
ing tho people to bo traiit|uil, Mr. Hunt offered to 
surrender to any civil officer who should piodtico liis 
warrant, and was taken into custody by a constable, 
together with sovcriil ulhor persons who occupied tl»e 
platforin. 

TJie people continued in the field, not olx^yitig tho 
order to disperse; and, instead of endeavouring fo 
persuade them to retire peaceably, the yeomanry cried 
out, ‘Mlave at their flags I*' and licgao to strike down 
tho banners raised in various parts of tho (lelil. A 
hthout rose from the multitude ; and the ycomiinry, with 
brandished swords, instantly charged amongst them, 
A scene of terrible confusion ensued; tho flying crowds 
w'crc trampled beneath the feel of tho horses, or had 
Ihcir limbn broken in (hat dense mass of human beings. 
Such was tlic fury of tho yeornaiiiy, assisted by tho 
Hussars, that in ten minutes the field was cleared; but, 
in that brief time, eight men, two women, and a child 
had been murdered, and upwards of 400 persons severely 
wounilcd. It is declared by tho reformers, that tho 
Kiot Act was not read previously to this cruel and 
unprovoked military outrage upon a peaceablo assembly 
of English meu and women, collected for tho purposo 
f petitioning for their political rigbts- 

A feeling of indignation against so wanton an act 
prevailed throughout the country, and large meetings 
were held in London and elsewhero to ceDSure the 
magistrates and military, and to express sympathy for 
tho Bulferers. The sum of £'4,000 was immediately 
subscribed for their aid. Sir Francis Surdett even 
addressed so stringent a letter upon the subject to tho 
electors of Westminster, that ho was tried for libc4 con¬ 
victed, and sentenced to pay a fin© of £2,(X)0, and to 
suffer three months* imprisontnent* Yet, at this very 
time, Lord Sidmouth, the Secretary of State, actually 
addressed a letter to the ma^tracy and military of 
Manchefiter, thanking them in the name of the regent. 
This enicl conduct did not prevent petitions being 
sent to that prince—petitions which must have sounded 
like reproaches—desiring him to toquiro into the 
massacre that had been committed on his subjects at 
Manchester, 

Hunt, Johnson, Knight, Healy, Bamford, and five 
others, arrested at St* Peter's Field, were committed to 
prison on a charge of be^g engaged in a oonspimey to 
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overturn the government. They were admitted to bail, 
and tried at York during t]>o April of the following 
year (1820), when tl)o five whoso names are given were 
found guilty, and sentenced to various terms of im¬ 
prisonment. Mr. Hunt was treated with tho greatest 
severity, being condemned to imprisonment for two 
years and a-half in Ilchester gaol. The government 
also passed six bills, known as tho Six Acte, for the 
purpose of putting down sedition and blasphemy. Tho 
training in the practice) of military evolutions was pro¬ 
hibited ; justices of the peace wore authorised to search 
for, seise, and detain arms; public meetings placed 
under magisterial control; tho speedy administration of 
justice in ca.ses of misdemeanor was provided for; severe 
punishments were affixed to blasphemous and seditious 
libels; and certain publications were subjected to the 
stamp duty. These measures caused immenso opposi¬ 
tion, and excited the indignation of all tho Whigs and 
reformers in tho country. Measures of progress are 
seldom passed without much determined opposition. 
In this instance, twelve years had to elapso boforo the 
lie form Bill became law. 

lluriiig the years of his .afliiction, George III. had 
l«H-u kepi, in the deepest seclusion; but liis general 
Iii'iilth rcniuincd good until tho close of the year 1819. 
It was tbeu evident that tho gradual decay of his vital 
powers would soon end in dissolution. On tho evening 
of .Saturday, tho 29th of January, 1820, he expired at 
Windsor Cjistlc without a pang, in tho sixtieth year of 
his reign, and tho eighty-second of Lis age. Only a 
week before be had been preceded to the grave by his 
fourth son, the Duke of Kent—a bravo man, of liberal 
politics, and (he father of our present amiable sovereign, 
(iuccu Victoria. 

The character of George III. lias been represented in 
very diftlrcnt colours. Tho Tory party loved to call 
liiiu tho “good old king,” tho “father of Iiis people; *’ 
while the Whig-s looked upon him as a narrow-minded 
tyrant. It is not to be denied that he had strong at¬ 
tachment to tho royal prerogative, and to tho effuto 
doctrine that his people owed him tho duty of an al¬ 
most passive obedience. Ho was also, as a rule, opposed 
to all change; and resisted alike the proposals to repeal 
the penal laws against tho Roman Catholics, and to 
modify those which related to moral crimes and offences. 
Personally, he vras religious, sincere, and courageous, 
though extremely obstinate. Ho acted honestly on his 
convictions; but thoso convictions were tainted by his 
love, of arbitrjiry power, and he had not judgment 
enough to arrive at enlarged and correct views. 
Still he had a certain solid plainness of understanding, 
and showed great art in tho manner in which ho always 
contrived to get rid of any minister who was ohtioxtou.s 
to him, and in ruling through the medium of servile ; 


parliaments. His tastes and amusements were simple; 
he was fond of farming and rural occupations. He 
established an experimental farm, and procured from 
Spain the most valuable specimens of tbo superior races 
of Merino sheep. Several letters in Young’s Aniiala 
of AgricvXtwret bearing tbo signature of John Robinson, 
are said to hswe been written by him; though ic^' 
literature generally he had neither taste nor inclination. 
In contrast with the pleasure he took in farming occu¬ 
pations was his love of dramatic entortainments; he 
was fond of attending tho theatres, and delighted in a 
pantomime. 

His court was conducted with a great regard to de¬ 
corum and a high morality: bnt although Gcorgo III. 
is usually upheld as a model of moral perfection, he 
was far from being so perfect in that respect as he has 
been represented. When very young, ho seduced a 
pretty Quakeress, named Hannah Lightfoot. It is oven 
asserted that he was privately married to her at Kew 
by Dr. Wilmot. If so, tbo marriage was not binding 
by the law of tho land; and, whatever tbo nature of his 
connection with her, it cesised on his union with tbo 
queen. After that union, no one could l&vd a more 
exemplary life ns n husband, father, or friend. His 
conduct bad a great ciTeot on society; and during his 
reign the country progressed in morality, as it did in 
wealth and prosperity, notwithstanding the oxpeiLsivo 
wars in which it was engaged. 

I 


So long a period as that over which tho, rrtign of 
George 111. extended was necessarily adorned by men 
of genius in almost every branch of science, art, and 
literature. A very brief account of them all would 
make a volume. As might iijvtnrally be cxpcoloil, Eng¬ 
lish cloquoLoo reached its liighnst excollcuco dtiring a 
time when kingdoms were rocked to their foundations, 
and society shaken with the storms of revolution. The 
names of Chatham and Holland, Pitt and Fox, Murray, 
liurko, and Sheridan, will ever remain illustrious as 
orators, in spite of tho varying opinions we must enter¬ 
tain of tho truth or error of their principles. Nor 
should tho noble and generous legal orators, Erskine 
and Macintosh, or tho eloquent Irish patriots, Grattan 
and Flood, be overlooked. 

England was ricli in literary men during this period, 
especially during tho latter part of it. With the l»e- 
ginniug of the present century a perfect cluster of poets 
rose in the liorixon. Chief among them were Chatter- 
ton, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Soutbey, Scott, 
Burns, Campbell, Moore, ^ron, Shelley, Keats, and 
Rogers. In the ranks of poets of less pretensions were 
many ladies, who acquired an honourable fame; ‘amongst 
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thom, Miss Joanna Tiailir, jVtrR* Ihmtcr, Mrs- (rrant, 
Mrs, JMiss and Mrs, Jlcmans, dcsiTVO 

espodiil mention, Amon/; our most distinguished 
pajuti'i swore Sir Henjaniin West, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Sir Martin Arthur Shc-c, and Sir David Wilkie; James 
Barry, tlie eccentric portrayer of allegorical and his- 
ti(>rleal subjects; and Henry Fiisidi,, the cxf]uisilcly 
imaginative illustrator of Sliakspoare and Milton, who, 
though born at Zurich, may lio considered an English- 
mail by adoption- Tn sculpture, Flaxman and Chantrcy 
made marble seem to breathe; while the stage was sup¬ 
ported liy the varied talents of David Garrick, and the 
dignified personations of the Kcrahlo family- 

Tlie annals of science were rciulercd illustrious by the 
uauifs of Dr, Herschel, the af^trooomer; Dr, ^VollastoD, 
Dr, Priestley, and Sir Humphry Davy, the distingiiished 
ehejui^ts; the wise -lohu Hunter, the anatomifit; and 
Sir Joseph Banks, the natural philosopher- On those 
(if iirl, Ijfsidt'^ the ]iainters and bculptors wc have enu¬ 
merated, stands the name of James Watt, whoso im- 
provLineiits in tlio stearn-engino almost entitle him to 
l>e ranked as its inventor; together with those of Sir 
Jehu SiKtnV, the architect; and Telford, Keunio, and 
Fulton, the engineers. In the records of Icarnlug are 
the names of Sir William lllackstone, the celebrated 
lawyer an<l most popular writer on the laws aud constU 
tufiim of his country; Sir William Jones, the great 
Griental f^cholar and linguist; Dr, Samuel Parr and 
Dr, Kiel lard Porsou, fho profound classical scholars; 
Jeremy Bcjitham, famous for bis political disquisitions; 
Edward Gibbon, the eloquent and learned historian of 
the dcrlino of ancient Rome: together with Hal lam 
and Lingard, both historic writers of great merit; 
tliuugii the Ilktury of Etiglaady by the latter, is com- 


I posed with a strong bias in favour, of the Roman 
Calhalics, 

Foremost in the rank of writers on religion, stand 
Bishops Warburton, Lowth, Hurd, Porteous, Watson, 
Tomlins, March, Ac* Tlicro were also many eloquent 
writers and preachers among the dissenters; of whom 
I)n Chalmers, Robert Hall, John Foster, aud Edward 
Irving, may bo mentioned. It was also during this 
period that the devout and industrious John Wesley 
founded that extensive sect known as the Methodists— 
a name given io them at first in contempt, but now 
claimed hy them as quo of honour- The most dis¬ 
tinguished, prose writer of fiction, during this period, 
was one we have mentioned also as a poet—that varied 
aud exquisitely natural creator of imaginary beings Hir 
Walter Hcott; though the first of his novels did not 
appear until 1814* We must also mention Miss Edge- 
worth, Miss Owensou (afterwards Lady Alorgau), Mrs- 
Bruuton, Miss Austen, and Madaino dMrblay- Kor 
must Godwin and his exiraordinary and most eccentric 
Wife be forgotten—Mrs, Godwin, better known by her 
maiden name of Mary Wolstonccraft, famous, among 
other works, for her spirited Vindication of the liiyhia 
of Wmnen. Her example, however, is one that young 
ladies neither should nor will feed inclined to fol¬ 
low.— Tbeso are some of tho most distinguished of 
tho children of genius in this remarkable age; but 
tho list is necessarily very imperfect, and omits more 
than it contains. It is not, however, intended as a 
catalogue, but as a friendly indicator, to point out tho 
chief fountains of learning and intellect that sprung up 
within that time, and contributed to the mental fertili¬ 
sation and advancement of tho people of England. 


CHAPTER C. 


THE EEICJT OF OEonOE TUE FOUaTH.—A.D* 1820 — 1830. 


prince-regent was proclaimed as King 

r GKonr-E THK Fourth on the 30th of Janti- 
ary, 1820, being then in his fifty-eighth 

_year. Tho following month, tho startling 

Cato iStreet * conspiracy was discovered* 
This was a plot of some desperate men to murder tho 
ministers, and overturn the government- The leader of 
it, Arthur Tliistlewood, a retired military ofifioor, was 
chiefiy actuatetl by a desire (jf revenge for an injury be 
had received from Lord Si(W>utli, the Home Secretary. 
A number of poor rockjess persons were associated with 


Thistlowood, the chief of whom were Ings, a butcher; 
IJavison, a creolo; Brunt and Tidd, shoemakers. The 
assassination of the ministers was appointed for Satur- 
day^ tlio IDtIi of February; hut, on learning that they 
woiitd all dine at Lord Harrowby’s house ou tho follow¬ 
ing Wednesday, tho shocking deed was postponed, 
Thisllcwood exclaiming with glee, As there has not 
been a dinner for such a length of time, there will, no 
doubt, bo fourtcoD or sixteen thoro, and it will >)e a raro 
haul to despatch them all together.” Ou that occasion, 
one of the conspirators Vas to go with a noto to the 
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door, and when It was opened the rest were to rush in 
aecuro tlio servants, and assaesinato tlio guests. After 
bringing away the heads of Lords Custlcrcagh and Sid- 
mouth, the Mansion-house was to ho seized, the Bank 
attacked, and London set firo to in various places. 
Such a strange soheine of diabolical wickedness raises 
doubts of tho sanity of its authors. 

Amongst theso rufSans was a government spy, named 
Edwards, who informed ministers of all that ocoiirrod; 
and it was resolved to seize the conspirators on the very 
evening of their intended crime at their secret place of 
meeting. This was a loft over a stable in Cato Street, 
Kdgwaro Hoad. A largo body of polico officers pro¬ 
ceeded there at eight iu tho evening, entered the loft, 
and summoned the conspirators to surrender. Thistle- 
wood replied by stabbing tho officer who attempted to 
secure him; tho lights were blown out, a scuffle ensued, 
and the leader, with fourteen others, escaped in tho 
darkness and confusion. Nino, however, were-secured, 
and tho next day Thistlewood also was made prisoner. 
In the month of April they were placed upon their trial. 
Five, who pleaded guilty, were sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion for life; Thistlewood and tho other four were con¬ 
demned to suffer death as traitors; aud the, sentence 
was executed with all the revolting details which were 
tho invention and disgrace even of a savage age. 

• Wo have mentioned the king’s marriage, in the year 
1795, to bis cousin, the Princess Caroline, daughter of 
the Duko of Brunswick—a lady for whom ho seems 
never to have entertained any affection. After the 
birth of their only child, a completo separation took 
place between Ibcm. It bad existed some years, when 
the princess was accused by Sir John Douglas and his 
wife, Ijady Douglas, of improper behaviour, and of hav¬ 
ing secretly given birth to an infant in tho year 1802; 
which infant bad been brouglit up in her own house, 
and under her own inspection. A number of noble¬ 
men were accordingly formed into a commission to 
examine whether this serious charge was true. They 
reported that there was no foundation whatever for 
^Heving that the child living with the princess was 
her own; that it had been born in the Brownlow Street 
Hospital, and adopted by her royal highness; hut they 
were not inclined to acquit her of a certain levity of 
conduct which luad been deposed to*by some witnosscs 
in the course of tho inquiry. The princess, on her part, 
addressed a letter to tho king, in which she solemnly 
asserted her innocence, nut only of the criminal charge 
made against her, but also hei* freedom from tho inde¬ 
corums imputed to her on tho evidence of Sir John 
and Lady Douglas and other persons. George 111., in 
reply, declared his bolief that the clmractcr of tlio 
princess was stainless; but that unhappy lady was 
subjected to so many indignities, and so peremptorily 


excluded from the society of her daughter, that in the 
year 1814 she went abroad, and passed her time ia 
travelling upon the continent. 

Spies and scandal followed the princess: and at 
length it was rumoured that she was living in a state 
of habitual adultery with an Italian named Bartolomeo. 
Beigami, whomCshe bad. raised from the obscure situa¬ 
tion of her courier to that of the first post iu her 
household. Wh^n the prince-regent became king, he 
required the princess to renounce her tight to the title 
of queen, and to absent herself from England for ever, 
on condition of receiving an inoomo of :£50,000 a year. 
This offer (which implied the guilt of the queen), to- 
gctlier with the omission of her name from the Liturgy, 
and tho insults to which she was subjected at foreign 
courts, made her resolve on coming to England, and 
claiming her dignity. On the 6th of June, 1820, she 
arrived at Dover, where she was received with enthusi¬ 
asm by immense crowds of people, and escorted in 
triumphal procession to London, which was illuminated 
in her honour. The same day tho king sent a message 
to both Houses of Parliament, accompanied l^^y a bagful 
of papers, containing information respecting the alleged 
misconduct of the queen while abroad. Secret com¬ 
mittees of tho Lords aud Commons were appointed to 
investigate these papers; but the queen sent a message 
to the Commons, boldly demanding an open inquiry. 

“ In the face,” she declared, “ of the sovereign, tho 
parliaident, and country, she solemnly protests against 
the formation of a secret, tribunal to oxamino docu¬ 
ments privately prepared by her advers.arics, as a pro¬ 
ceeding unknown to the law of the land, and v, flagrant 
violation of all tho principles of justice.” 

Lord Liverpool, tlio prime minister, then introduced 
into the House of I/ords a bill of pains and penalties 
to deprive Caroline of the title of queen, and to dis¬ 
solve tho marriage between her and the king. Tho 
preamble to tho bill stated, that for a length of time 
she carried on a disgraceful and adulterous intercourse 
with Bartolomeo Bergami, by which she had brought 
scandal and dishonour upon the king and tho kingdom. 
On the 17th of August tho queen’s trial comineuccd by 
tho production of evidence in support of the assertions 
contained in the bill. She was bravely and eloquently 
defended by Henry Brougham aud Thomas Denman 
(subsequently created Lords Brougham and Denmau), 
by Dr. Liishiiigton, and otb^r gentlemen. The scene 
that followed is one of the most remarkable and re¬ 
pulsive in modern history. Day after day, for throe 
weeks, tho ()ueen of England sat at tho bar of the 
High Court of Fartiaraent, and listened to the most 
searching investigation of her character—to the dis¬ 
gusting stories of paid (and it is believed perjured) 
Italian witnesses—her domestic servants, who came 
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forwnrd to blast her reputation. If their statements 
>viTc true, she had not only degraded her high stutioii, 
but violated every decent usage of society, and every 
precept of morality. But Queen Caroline solemnly 
called tho Deity to witness her innocence; and the 
• nation gcnc’rally believed her assertion, and regarded 
her as an injured woman, whom her hiisband sought to 
get rid of by a wicked conspiracy. 

Tlio I.ords, who sat as judges of tbn queen’s conduct, 
were not influenend by tbo same generous spirit that 
animated tho nation. They voted, by n majority of 
twenty-eight, that the bill of I’uins and penalties should 
be road-a second time. Against this decision tJie queen 
protested, and charged many of tbo peers with the gross 
unfairness of listening to tho wbolo evidence for the 
charge, and absenting themselves during her defeiiee. 
When the third reading of the bill was moved, there 
was only a majority of nine in favour of it. To pass 
tbo bill in tho face of so small a majority, and in defi¬ 
ance of the almost universally expressed indignation of 
the people, was felt to bo a dangerous experiment., and 
Lord JAverpool and his colleagues abandoned it.. By 
ibis means, although tbo queen was nut acquitted of 
tbo iinptitaticms cast upon her name, yet tho proceed¬ 
ings against her wore ended. A shout of triumph arose 
from the nation; for three nights, London and most of 
tbo groat provincial towns wore illuminated, and bon¬ 
fires Maxed in the streets. The queen afterwards went 
to St. Paul's to return thanks to God, when the oon- 
courso of people was so immense, and their congratula¬ 
tions so cutliuslastie, that her carriage could hardly 
]>rocccd,' and it was feared that dangerous accidents 
would result. 

(Jiieon Caroline had yet to pass tlirough anofliei- 
ordeal. The coronation of her husband did not take 
place until the 19th of .Tuly in tho following year 
(1821), Fifty thousand pounds a year had been voted 
for her support; but she was not satisfied while any 
taint remained upon her name, and she therefore pre¬ 
sented a memorial to the privy council, claiming to be 
crowned with her husband as Queen of Kngland. On 
the day of coronation she even drove up to Westminster 
Abbey in her state carriage, and demanded admission, 
which was resolutely refused. Finding her efforts were 
all in vain, she returned home, followed by an enormous 
crowd, which expr^sed its sympathy by lusty cheers. 
Her troubles were soon aLan end: the following mouth 
she was taken ill at Drury lAnc Theatre. Her disordor 
was cold, followed by inflammatioD; and, after a week’s 
suffering, she died on tho night of tho 7th of August, 
in tho fifty-third year of her ago. There can be little 
doubt that the illness wkich led to her death had its 
origin in the fearful excitement to which she bad been 
exposed^ She desired'that her remains should bo con¬ 


voyed to Brunswick for interment, and that the follow¬ 
ing inscription should he placed upon her coffin:— 
Hero lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured Queen 
of England.” The day on which the funeral procession 
was to proceed to Harwich, turned out one of the 
wettest that liad been seen for a length of timo; still, 
nearly tlio whole population of Middlesex and tho ad¬ 
joining counties assembled to behold tho sad spectacle. 
Tho govcrnnicnt ordered that the procession should not 
passthrough tho city; but tho populaco resolved that 
it should pioss by no other route, and actually forced it 
along in that direction. This led to an affray with the 
military, who firod upon the crowd, when many persons 
were woun<led and two hilled. At an inquest held on 
tlio body of ono of tho latter, a verdict of wilful 
murder against a lifeguardsman unknown was returned. 
George IV. subdued bis regret or compunction (if he 
felt any) for tlie fato of his queen by the excitcuiicnt 
of a visit to Ireland. On liia return ho visited his 
dominions in Hanover, where ho was received with 
mucli ceremony j and during the following year he paid 
a state visit to Scotland, fn spite of George’s trip to 
Ireland, and tho professions of regard ho expressed for 
his subjects in that ever-troubled island, it was soon 
afterwards tbo scciio of revolt and barbarous murders, 
arising from the dissatisfaction tho pcopio felt at high 
I'Ciits and the tithe .system. Tho following year tho 
disturbances and distress in Ireland, aggravated by 
famine, assumed a form positively awful. (Ws of 
misery and starvation were published that thrilled the 
readers with horror. >Subscriptions wore opened in 
l.ondon for tho wretched pe.asantry, and amounted to 
tho sum of £300,000; £50,000 was also voted for tho 
simo purpose by the English parliament. Some slight 
excuse may perhaps bo found, in the harrowing distress 
of the Irish, for the shocking crimes they committed; 
but those very crimes increased the distress that pre¬ 
vailed. When magistrates, landlords, and farmers were 
murdered, the land naturally rumained uncultivated, 
tho peasants were thrown out of work, aud fresh 
ruffians wore added to the gangs which were already 
sapping the foundations of society. 

During tho August of 1822, great excitement was 
caused by the suicide of Lord Londonderry, tho most 
unpopular of tho Tory ministry. Begarded os an un¬ 
scrupulous advocate of despotism, perhaps no man was 
ever so bitterly hated by tho people. Public odium, 
the harass of business, and a mental malady wbioh 
caused him to believe himself haunted by visions, seem 
to have led to tho fatal act. He had retired to bis 
country scat at Foots Cray, whore ho cut his throat 
with a penknife. His doctor entered the room almost 
at the same instant, and the unhappy nobleman had 
merely time to say, ** Bankhead, let me fall upon your 
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arm—^it is all over,” before bo expired, Tbo English 
people are usually loo generous to war with Iho dead j 
but they received tlio news of this event with a shout 
of exultation, and the deceased statesman was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, amidst the execrations of the 
populace. Such was tbo end of one who bad used the 
power of tho law to coerce opinion and to fetter a na¬ 
tion. Lord Londonderry was succeeded as Foreign 
Secretary of State by Mr. Canning, ono of tbo most 
talented men of the day. 

Many commotions took place abroad; but in England 
affairs were tolerably tranquil. Tho blessings of peace 
were Ijeginniug to bo felt; taxation wt^ reduced, and 
returning prosperity brought with it returning tran¬ 
quillity. iitatesmen bad arisen who understood the 
true principles of commerce, and government begun 
to be conducted on better principles. In 1824, great 
public excitement was caused by two remarkable cases 
of crime. Tho first was the murder of a gentleman 
named Weare by John Tburtle, a gambling acquaint¬ 
ance. He had invited his victim to have a few days* 
shooting with him, and having driven him into a re¬ 
tired place, called Gill’s Hill Lane, there murdered him 
fur the sake of his property; and, in conjunction with 
Probert and Hunt, two accomplices, threw the body 
into a pond. Suspicion having been aroused, Probert 
turned king’s cvidonco, and,'in consequence, Tburtle 
was executed, and Hunt transported for life. Probert, 
however, did not long escape tho hands of justice, os ho 
was afterwards banged for horse-stealing,—The other 
case was that of Henry Faunlleroy, a partner in the 
banking-house of hlarsh and Co. This man, by means 
of forged powers of attorney, had disposed of Bank of 
England stock to the amount of £170,000—a proceed¬ 
ing which caused distress and ruin to numbers of per¬ 
sons, who were tlius defrauded of their property. 
Great efforts were made to save him, and many respect¬ 
able persons came forward to bear witness to his cha¬ 
racter. Their efforts were in vain; Fauntleroy was 
found guilty of forgery, and suffered the last penalty of 
the law. 

The attention of the government was now chiefly 
occupied by the affairs of Ireland and the struggles for 
Roman Catholic emancipation: The grievances of the 
Roman Catholics were many and serious. They were 
excluded from parliament, from public employment, 
from all posts of trust and distinction, and even iiom 
the jury-box. They had long hoped that the time was 
at band when they should ba\o the same civil rights 
granted to them that were enjoyed by their Protestant 
fellow-subjects. Mr. Pitt would have long sinco 
yielded this, but for the resolution of George III. upon 
tbo subject; and it now began to be felt that it would 
bo impossible to govern Ireland without removing the 


laws which oppressed her Catholic people. A powerful 
society had arisen in Iroland, called tho Catholic Associ¬ 
ation, which raised largo sums of money, and excited 
the people by ite immense publio meetings, at whioh 
its leaders, Mr. O'ConneU and Mr. Sheii, denounced 
Protestant ascendancy with a fiery eloquence. Tbeso 
orations were made the more bitter by the violence of 
tiio Orange party, or extreme Protestants, who irritated 
the Catholics by tho most biting insults. It wiu found 
necessary to pass an act of parliament expressly to dis¬ 
solve an association which had attained an enormous 
influence over tho people. Several measures were at¬ 
tempted on behalf of tho Roman Catholics, but without 
success. Mr. Canning moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to admit Rouiaa Catholic peers to the House of 
Lords; but the latter rejected the application. Sir 
Francis Burdetb also brought forward a Relief Bill, 
the objects of which wero to repeal Catholic disabilities, 
make some state provision for the Catholic clergy, and 
deprive an ignorant class of tho Irish peasantry—the 
forty-shilling freeholders—-of their votes. This bill 
passed the House of Commons, but was rejected by the 
Lords, partly on aceouut of tho vehemeut oppositiou of 
the Duke of York, tho heir-proeumptive to the throne. 

Tho duke, however, was not to ascend the throne he 
looked forward to. During tho Midsummer of 1826 he 
was attacked by dropsy; and, on the 5th of tho follow¬ 
ing January, ho expired, in the sixty-fourth year of bis 
age. Though a dissipated man, he was liked by the 
people on account of his attachment to the army, and 
the reforms ho effected in it. Some years before his 
death bo had been reinstated in the command of the 
army, and was succeeded as commander-in-chief by tbo 
Duke of Wellington. Tbo death of bis rdyal highness 
was speedily followed -by a breaking-up of tho Tory 
ministry. Tho following month, I..ord Liverpool, the 
premier, was seized with an apoplectic fit, from which 
bo never recovered sufficiently to resume his publio 
duties. The helm of state was then confided to Mr. 
Canning, who formed a ministry composed of the mem¬ 
bers of both parties. The Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Eldon, Mr. Peel, and others, refused to servo under 
Mr. Canning because be was favourable to Roman 
CathoKo emancipation; still, the new ministry was 
supposed to be the strongest and most talented that 
had existed since the time of William Pitt; and the 
prospect of a comparatively liberal government was 
hailed with delight by the nation. 

The hopes entertained of Mr. Canning’s ministry 
wero defeated by tho unexpected death of that gentle¬ 
man. Soon after the eloao of the session, the mental 
anxiety to which he had bee|i subjected brought on a 
severe fit of illness. In the hope that tranquillity and a 
change of air would restore Urn, he went to the seat of 
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the Duko of Devooshire, at Chiswick. Change of scene, 
however, failed to benefit tho jaded etateetnan : ho was 
seized with internal inBammatiott, and expired on the 
8th of August, 1827, Hia decease waa regarded as a 
national loss; and hia remains were honoured witli a 
fiineial in Westminster Ah liny* Mr. Canning was sue* 
needed as premier by Lord (Toderich, and very few alte¬ 
rations were made iu the cabinet. 

Tho ministry of I^ord Goderich was very Kljort-lived ; 
and, on the resignation of that nobleman, the king sent 
for the Duke of Wellington, and desired him fo form a 
new ministry, Ihit a year Itcforo the duke had de¬ 
clared that he should be mad if he accepted a position 
for which ho was so unfit m that of prime minister* 
Still he did accept it, and gave as a reason for doing k», 
Umt the emergencies of the state called for his aesisL- 
ance, and that he was ever ready to servo his country. 
Most of the Wliig party were turned out of the new 
cabinet, and Mr, Peel returned to office. The first 
measure carried under the duko'e ministry was the 
repeal of the Test and Corponition Acts, which, in the 
time of the Stuarts, had been made to exclude die- 
eentiTs from parliament and public employments, by 
coinpelling every one admitted into corporations, or 
accepting any oBice, civil or military, to receive the 
sacrament iU'Cording to tho rites of the ehurcli of Eng¬ 
land. The proposal for tho repeal of these laws had 
been brought forward by Sir Samuel Horn illy and Lord 
John J^Lissell: it was left for Mr, Peel to carry out. 

Ulie repeal of tho Test and Corporation Acts was only 
a prehidu to tJie far more important point of Catholic 
cman<‘ipation. Again did Sir Francis Burdett bring 
forward a resolutiou tliat ‘^'Thc House resolve itself 
into a committee, for the purpose of taking into con¬ 
sideration tho state of tho laws affecting his majesty’s 
J^oman Catholic suhjeda in Great Britain and Ireland, 
witli a view to such a final and conciliatory adjustment 
as may he conducive to tho peace and strength of the 
United Kingdom, to the stability of the Protestant es- 
tahliiihmcnf, and to tho general satisfaction and con- 
cor<l of ail classes of his majesty’s subjects,” After a 
di hate, which lasted three nights, ^Jir Francis Burdett’s 
motion was carried by a majority of six, A confereneo 
was then hold with the House of Lords on tho subject, 
and tho Lords expressed themselves decidedly against 
the adoption of the resolution. But tho clamours from 
Ireland were too loud to he suppressed; and the govern¬ 
ment hccamn convinced*^ that Catholic emancipation 
was the only means of restoring law and order to that 
country. 

-Tho miTiistry, especially the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr, Peel, had resolutely dcchircd against granting tho 
relief desired by the CathoUcs, Now tJiat they felt 
that robollion and civil war might ho the result of a 


continued refusal, they made up their-minds to yield. 
On the opening of parliament, in 1829, the king recom¬ 
mended the members of both Hout^es to take into con¬ 
sideration the condition of Ireland, and tlie laws which 
imposed civil disabilities on his Catholic subjects. At 
the same time, Air. Peel, who sat in parliament as 
member for the universily of Oxford, resigned his scat, 
because lie said he felt himself obliged to advise tho 
king to grant claims to resist wliieh ho had been 
elected* The members of the university, in indigna¬ 
tion, sent i>ir K, IL Inglis to represent them in tho 
Comimms; and Mr, Peel waa elected as member for tho 
boroiigli of VVosthnry, A cry of anger arose from the 
Tories, and from a large body of the Protestant clergy; 
and tijc Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel were de¬ 
nounced as ** arch-apostates,*' The Marquis of Win- 
ohclsea was so violent in his condemnation of the duke, 
that the latter demanded satisfaction, and a duel was 
(ho result, It took place on tho 21 st of Alarcli, The 
diiko having fired without efftet, tho man]uis dis¬ 
charged his pistol in tho air, and then admitted that lio 
logretted having charged the duke with disgraceful and 
criminal motives. 

The Roman Catholic Relief Rill was introduced into 
the Housg of Commons on the f>th of March, 1829, by 
Mr- Peel, in a spncch that lasted for nearly five hours. 
In it he referred to hia own roliu'tant change of conduct, 
and jubtified it upon the grounds of an inevitable state 
necessity. He urged that it was impassible for go%"cru- 
ment to avert any longer a decision upon the subject. 
This question had poisoned the civil intercourse of 
Ireland; family was divided against family ; the bonds 
of civil life were burst asunder; the tranquillity of the 
country waa disturbed; and tho fountains of justice 
were turned from their proper direction, Tho principle 
of the measure, ho said, waa the abolition of civil 
distinctions, and the e<iuality of political rights. He 
proposed to substitute for the oath of supremacy, on 
entering parliament, an oath of fidelity to the existing 
institutions in church and state : to admit Catliolics to 
all offices except those of Urgent, Lord Chancellor, 
Viceroy of Ireland, and such as were connected with the 
church, its univcrsiticH and schools. In conclusion, ho 
said —1 trust that, by the means now proposed, the 
moral storm may be appeased, the turbid waters of 
strife may subside, and the elements of discord may be 
stilled and composed. But if these expectations shall 
be disappointed—if, unhappily, civil strife and con¬ 
tentions shall survive *the restoration of political 
privileges—if there be something inherent in the 
Roman Catholic religion which disdains equality, and 
will be satisfied with nothing short of ascendancy— 
still I am content to run the hazard of the change. 
The contest, if inevitable, will be fought with other 
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objects and with' other arms. The contest then will be^ 
not for an equality of civil rights^ but for tlie pre¬ 
dominance of an intolerant religion. We shall be able 
to fight that battle more advantageously after this 
measure shall have passed, than we could do at present. 
We shall have dissolved the great moral alliance that 
has .hitherto given strength to the cause of the 
Catholics. We shall have ranged on our side the 
illustrious authorities which have heretofore been 
i-nlistod on theirs; the rallying cry of civil liberty will 
then bo all our own. We shall enter the field with the 
full assurance of victory—^armed with the consciousness 
of having done justice, and of being in the right— 
backed by the unanimous feeling of England, by the 
firm union of orthodoxy and dissent, by tlie applaud¬ 
ing voice of Scotland—and, if ether aid bo. reciuisite, 
cheered by the sympathies of every free state in either 
hemisphere, and by the wishes and prayers of every free 
man, in whatever clime, or under whatever form of 
government, he may live.” This speech was deservedly 
much applauded; the bill was debated vigorously on 
each of its three readings, and finally carried by a 
majority of 178. 

It had next to he debated by the House of Lords, and 
it was brought forward in that assembly by tho Duke 
of Wellington tho very day it hpd passed tho Commons 
—the ,31st of March, 1829. On the debate following 
tho Bcoond reading of tho hill, tho duke made some 
remarks which have gained him much celebrity. “ It 
has been my fortune,” said ho, “ to have sceu much of 
war—moro than most men. 1 was constantly engaged 
in the duties of my profession from lioyhood until I 
grew gray. My life has Iwcn passed in familiarity with 
scenes of death and human siitferiug. Unfortunately, I 
have Iwen clliofly engaged in countries whore fho war . 
was internal, where a civil war was maintained by con¬ 
flicting factions. I mnst say, that at any sacrifice I 
would avoid every approach to tho liorrora of a civil 
war. My lords, I would do all I could—I would run 
any risk —I would aacrifiee tuy life to jmeent swc/i a 
eodaatrophe /” He added, that unless the Irish people 
wete conciliated by the grant of Catholic emancipation., 
a civil war must hc^tbe result. 

Very little doubt can bo held that the fears of the 
duko were well founded. Still the bill was opposed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, tho Primate of Ireland^ 
the Archbishop of York, tho Bishops of Durham, 
Salisbury, and London, by Lord Eldon, and nearly a 
dozen other lords. Lord Eldon, who was always opposed 
to every change, however slight, and to every concossioii 
to either dissenters or Homan Catholics, was quite sure 
that, sooner or later, the hill would overturn the 
aristocracy and the monarchy. His statement, however, 
was only received with ironical cheers by tho Duke of 

St 


Wellington, which was just tbe sort of rooeption 'it 
deserved. The bill was debated in the House of Dords 
for four nights;, and passed by the inamense majority 
of 204, 

It was then necessary for the measure to receive the 
assent of the king, which it was known he had tbe 
strongest ohjoctihn to give. It is said that be besitate'd^ 
bewailed his hard fate, and even shed tears, exclaiming. 

What can I do? what can I fall hack upon? I am 
miserable, wretched; my situation is dreadful; nobody 
about me to adviso with. If I do give my assent. I’ll 
go to the baths abroad, and from thence to Hanover; 
I’ll return no more to England. I’ll make no more 
Catholic peers. I’ll return no more; lot them get a 
Catholic king in Clarence.” After all, tbe king 
sanctioned tlie bill. Indeed, when any measure has 
been passed by the Houses of Lords and Commons, tbe 
a.vscnt of the king is little more than a state ceremony. 
As a result of tho bill, eight Roman Catholic peers took 
tlieir scats in the House of Lords, and the famous Irish 
agitator, Mr. Daniel O’Connell, took his seat in the 
Houso of Commons. Tho government placed some 
petty obstructions in his way, for which ITo had his 
revenge by raising a cry for tho repeal of the union 
between England and Ireland, aud pledging bis life for 
tho accomplishment of that object. 

The subject of parliamentary reform—that is, a better 
and purer representation of the people in parliament— 
had many times been brought before the notice of tho 
Commons. Soon after tho passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill, the Marqnis of Blandford moved a series o.' 
rc.solutions on the subject. It was necessary to abolish 
the shameful custom of buying scats in that as'sembly ; 
but as yet tlie attention of the nation was not aroused 
to tho subject, and the Commons decided, by an over- 
wlitilinlug majority, that they did not need any reform, 
and that tliey would not have any, A very diiferent 
story was told a few years afterwards. 

During this year (1829) every branch of irado was 
much depressed, and working-men throughout tho 
country suffered great privations. A committee, ap- 
pMntcd to inquire into tho subject, reported that, in 
several townships in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield, 
there were as many as 1.3,000 weavers who had no moro 
than 2^r^. a day to live upon. Such frightful distress 
soon led to serious disturbances. Tho weavers of 
Spitalficlds and Bethnal Green set the example by 
refusing to work c-xcopt at ai» increased rate of wjiges, 
and by destroying tlio M-ebs in tho looms of their 
masters, until the latter acceded to their demands as 
tho only means of saving their property. Tho sill:- 
weavers of Macclesfield, Coventry, Nuneaton, Bedford, 
and other places, followed tfio same mischievous ex¬ 
amples, and with tho same success—a success which 
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was only tp.mparary; for though mustors yielded to 
Kivo their property, thoy had no intention of continuing 
an increase of wages wrung from them by intimidation. 
The Bufferings of the poor weavers, added to their 
ignorance, will plead their c.^cuso; but the silk trado 
had declined, and the maslors Bhared in the distresa 
fidt by tho men. Parliament interfered, and a bill was 
passed for the relief of tho trade, by redttcing the 
duties Imposed on the importatiou of rjuv silk. 

In tho February of this year, tho noble cathedral of 
York narrowly escaped dcstruotion. It was set on firo 
by a religions fanatic of the name of j\I.artin. On his 
trial, th'Hinan i!.'iid that lie had a dream, which induced 
him to set dro to the itiinstcr. lie Imd written five 
letters to liio clergy; but as he received no answer to 
any of them, ho prayed to tho Lord to direct him what 
to do. Upon that he hiid another dream, in which ho 
saw a cloud hanging over tho Minster, and afterwards 
conio and settlo above tho place in which he lodged. 
Then ho said he thought himsolf destined to destroy all 
things, and ho prayed again to G-od for direction. Sud¬ 
denly he heard a voice proclaiming that he was to destroy 
tho cathedral, on account of the sins of tho clergy ; and 
then ho had no rest, nigltt or day, until he accomplished 
his design. That design ho effected bo far, that tho 
conflagration was not stopped until the falling-in of tho 
roof of the building; and an amount of damage was 
done which it was estimated would cost £60,000 to re¬ 
pair. Martin was ac<][uUtcd of the crime on tlio ground 
of in.«anity. 

Tho distress which prevailed throughout tho country, 
.and the/eeling that a wise government could allcviato 
it, gave rise, in 1830, to societies called Political Unions. 
Tlicir object was to procure a proper consideration of 
the national grievances, and to obtain such a reform 
in the llouso of Commons as would ensuro a repre¬ 
sentation of tho lower and middle classes of society, 
Tho principles of these unions may be understood from 
an address put forth by tho most important of them, 
tliat of Birmingham. “ Wo use no violence,” it said, 
and we allow none. Wo only sock justico for our¬ 
selves aod for our country. Wo put in force two con¬ 
stitutional rights—tho right of meeting together 
peacefully and legally, and the right of petitioning 
parliament. We only meet, consult, resolve, and peti¬ 
tion, We discuss tho effect of public measures upon 
our own afTairs, and wo tako the proper legal steps 
for securing our own redress. In a great national 
emergency, when tho legislature has lost its landmarks 
^aod its guides to the national welfare, wo bring forward 
the intelligence, the public spirit, and the practical 
knowledge of the industrious classes, to the aid of the 
legislative council.” These political unions, started in 
nearly every large town in the kingdom, had no 


trifiing share in helping forward that famous measure, 
tho first licform Bill, which was passed in tho following 
reign. 

On the 4th of February, 1830, George IV. opened 
his last parliament. Various debates followed—upon 
the Bt[ito of the country, on reductions in the national 
nxpcnilituro, nii tho currency, and upon reform in 
parliament. Lord IJlandfurd again moved for leave to 
bring furw.'ird a bill for that purpose. On this occasion, 
Sit Frauds Jiurdett mado some amusing disclosures of 
tho corrupt system by wliich members of parliament 
were then* I’cturned for small boronghs. He said— 
Early in life 1 came into this Honso in order to 
defend the constitution of England. I pureltmeil my 
seat of a boroughmonger. 1 purchased it of the Huko 
of Newcastle. He was no patron of mine; he took my 
money, and hy purchase I obtained a right to speak in 
the most public place in England. With my views, and 
my love of the liberty of my country, I did not grudge 
the sacrifice I made for that commanding considera¬ 
tion.” Although Lord filandford’s motion was lost, so 
open an exposure of the seorets of the old corrupt 
system, was regarded as an omen of its approaching 
destruction. 

The advocates of parliamentary reform were deter¬ 
mined that it should not be lost sight of; and Mr, 
O’Connell next moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
a; radical reform of tho Commons’ House of Parliament. 
It W. 1 S useless: the motion was defeated by an enormous 
majority; but a purification of parliament had now be¬ 
come a topic of conversation overall England. Among 
the otlior measures brought before this parliament, wore 
proposals for a revision of taxation; for the reduction 
of tho interest of the public debt; for intjuiries into 
tho land revenues of the crown; for tho repeal of tho 
corn-laws; for inquiry into the state of Ireland; for 
reforming tho church of Ireland; and for abolishing the 
office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Mr. Brougham 
brought the defects of tho English courts of law before 
the notice of the House of Commons in a brilliant 
speech, which lasted for six hours. A very interesting 
debate also followed a motion of Mr. Bobert Grant to 
admit Jews into parliament. Tile bill at first was 
favourably received, but defeated on the second reading. 

For some time the king had been suffering from III- 
nesH, and living in seclusion in what be termed his 
« cottage at Windsor.” A life of selfish pleasures had 
led to a desolate, debilitated, and peevish old age. At 
the commencement of 1830, he had an attack which 
made those around him think that his days were num¬ 
bered. However, he partially recovered, and was able 
to tako tho air in his carriage, fiat, on the Idth of 
April, the royal physicians iuued a huUetia, saying 
that tho king had a bilious attack, attended with dlffl- 
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ciiltj of breathirig. Oa the 24tli of Miiy, tho Duke of 
Wellington informed the House of Lords that the king 
■was unable, without great pain, to write his name to 
those public papers which required his •signature. 
Arrangements were accordingly made for affixing his 
name to such documents as required it by means of a 
stamp. 

In the meantime the king got rapidly worse; and on 
the morning of the 26th of June, 1830, he ruptured a 
blood-vessel in the stomach, and expired almost imme¬ 
diately. He was in bis sixty-eighth year, and had ruled 
England ten years as king, and for nine years previously 
in the character of regent. 

As a king, George IV. was a sort of negative cha¬ 
racter, and can scarcely be said to have done either 
good or harm. He was neither soldier, statesman, or 
scholar, nor distinguished by any brilliant qualidea- 
tions. Yet he possessed good natural qualities, a 
knowledge of tho world, particularly of the gay and 
vicious part of it, and his urbanity of manners obtained 
for him, from bis admirers, the title of ** the first gen¬ 
tleman of the age.” His reign was favourable to liberty 
and national progress, because the mind of the people 
was awakened ; and the king, from indolence and a love 
of pleasure, permitted—at least to a considerable ex¬ 
tent—things to take their own course. He did not 
possess tho high notions of kingly power entertained by 
his father. He never made any harsh or shameful uso 
of his regal prerogative, but was contented to govern 
constitutionally through his ministers. The latter were 
almost exclusively of the Tory party, to which George 
naturally leaned, though he sometimes showed a faint 
desire to conciliate his early friends, the Wliigs, A 
serious charge against him was his laxity of principle, ' 
and the little value which he placed upon his word. It 
seems to have cost him no struggle to condescend to 
falsehood. Prodigal in his nature, bo had a passion ! 
for expensive pageantries; but bis taste has been ridi¬ 
culed as being rather gaudy than either correct or 
magnificent. 

The private character of George IV. was stained by 
many vices; but censure towards him should be mixed 
with a forbearing pity, as he was, undoubtedly, drawn 
into habits of vice and licentiousness by tho leading 
Whigs of the day-—especially Fox and Sheridan—who 
aimed at making him tbeir leader in opposition to bis 
father’s government. Tho greatest blot upon his cha¬ 
racter was his cruelty to bis unfortunate queen. Her 
accusation, exile, sufferings, and death, are generally 


attributed to his bitter dislike. Sbo was less his wife, 
than a brido-dccked sacrifice to his creditors. He 
married her to induce the nation to pay his debts; and 
cast her off and slandered her that he might readily 
amuse himself with others of her sex. He was punished 
for his cruelty: death deprived him not only of the 
wife ho hated, but of tho child ho loved. His early 
associates had long sinco gone to the grave; and he 
died, notwithstanding his magnificence and hie throngs 
of attendants, a peevish, worn-out, solitary man, alike 
unloving and unloved by the people generally. 


Tho most illnstrious men and women in science, art, 
and literature that adorned this brief reign, have already 
been enumerated in the last chapter. A circumstance^ 
in connection with education and the'people’s progress, 
may here, however, be mentioned, as, for its importance 
and the good it is doing, and will continue to do, it 
deserves to stand by itself. That circumstance was the 
foundation, in the year 1823, by Dr. Birkbeck and Mr. 
Brougham, of tho London Mechanics’ Institution. Its 
object was to educate the working classes, Specially in 
those scientific principles which are connected with 
their daily avocations. Tho idea was so admirable, that 
similar societies were, in a short time, established in 
nearly all tho great towns of England. From that time 
to this, the good work has been going on ; and now 
almost every little town, and even many villages, have 
their Mechanics’ Institution, or Mutual Instruction 
Society; with its library, lectures, discussions, and 
classes for acquiring iiseful branches of knowledge. 
Certainly the support bestowed upon them has'been 
rather precarious; while somo flourish, others drag on 
a meagre and languishing existence. Tliis is to be 
expected until the people leam the inestimahlo value 
of such societies. Unfortunately, the majority of our 
working classes are as yet too ignorant to show a desire 
to participate in advantages intended especially for their 
welfare. It will bo otherwise in time: “tho school¬ 
master is abroad" among tho people, teaching them 
that education, bare and imperfect as it nniy sometimes 
be—self-education, if no better is to be readily had—is 
the host safeguard for good government; the best pro¬ 
tector of national freedom; tho best nursery of wise 
laws; the best proventativo of miseiy and crime; and 
tho best means of making a 1)Coplo prosperous, happy, 
and intelligent. 
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5 ^ EORGE THE FOURTH wan Bucccodea on 
the tlirono by his hrothor WilliaTii, lhik< 
of Claronno, and third eon of King Georg 
Iho Third. The new monarch was ini 
mediately proclaimed aw Wjlijam Tiu 
FornT^I- He waft born on the 21st of AngusI, 17(i5 
and being a hardy lad, liis father had dcstinc( 

him fi>r the navy. Ho entf^red that scrvico as a mid- 
f^hipman, and was jiroKont in one or two ongagetnentB, 
but had no opportunity of acf|ijiring distinetiori. On 
Bomo occasions, while passing through his nautical pro 
hat ion, ho presumed on Ids high birth to excuse neglect 
of duty; and when ho had gained the command of a 
ship, ho twice quitted a foreign Btation without leave. 
He was generous, but thoughtless, and his early life 
stained by many jovial irregularities. Eventually, he 
withdrew ftom the active exercise of hia profession; but 
was, Tiotwitbstanding, advanced in rank until he ob¬ 
tained the office of Lord High Admiral, and was created 
Duke of Clarence, with an allowance of £12,000 a year- 
In early life he became attached to Sirs. Jordan, an 
erring but amiable and attractive actress, with whom 
he lived for a period of twenty years, and by whom be 
liad a largo family. Ho left her about the year 1810; 
ami the unhappy lady died in poverty, some years 
afterwards, in Franco. William’s object in abandoning 
bet was a selfiuh one; it was, that he might marry a 
wealthy heiross, named Sophia Long; but the rich 
young lady preferred some one else. He ^vas at last, in 
1S18, allied to the Princess Adelaide, eldest daughter 
uf ihe Duke of Saxc-Meiningen, Jly this lady ho had 
two dii ugh tors, but they botli died in infancy. 

William, who obtained the name of the “Sailor 
King/* w'as sixty-six years old when he ascended the 
throne, and could not liopc to enjoy it very long. His 
little niece, Iho Princess Aloxaiidrina Victoria, the 
heiress-prcEumptive, was but eleven. The new king 
was supposed to bo very liberal in his political opinions; 
but he kept his late brother's Tory ministers. 

On the very day on which George IV. brcathiud his 
last, a startling insurreefion broke out in Paris, and 
shortly terminated in another revolution, Louis XVIIL 
had died on the Ifith of Sr pi ember, 1824. Hia successor, 
.Charles X,, had for bis ebief minister Prince Polignae, 
a man whose extravagant altempte at despotism ruined 
bis miu-ter, Py his adviciJ, Charles resolved to govern 
by hia owu decrees; or, in plainer language, to do just , 


as ho pleased in dofianco of law, * King and minister 
thought they could rule as they liked if they put down 
all the newspapers that did not approve of their con¬ 
duct, Consctiuently, on tho 2Glli of July, 183(1, they 
issued six ordinances, by which they destroyed the 
liberty of the press, dlssolvecl tho Chamber of Deputies, 
or French parliament, and altered the number of depu¬ 
ties and mode of electing them in such a manner as to 
place that right only in the hands of wealthy people. 
These ordinances were resolutely resisted by tlio nation : 
tho tyrannical king endeavoured to enforce them with 
tho aid of the military; the famous threo days of revo¬ 
lution, called the Three Days of July, followed; tho 
people were victorious, and Charles X, was driven from 
Franco to end his days in exile in England. The 
government of this country, however, bad learnt wisdom 
from the past; they would not adopt bia cause, or even 
recognise him as king; hut they gave him an asylum as 
a private gentleman, and addressed him only by his 
former title of the Count Ponthicu. He was succeeded 
on tho tluono by another member of the IJoiirbon family, 
Louis Philippe, tho Duke of Orleans, who ruled, not as 
a sovereign of France, but as “ King of the P'rcnch; ’* 
by which was meant, that bo derived bis title from tho 
people, and could therefore be deposed by them if ho 
betrayed his trust. 

These events in France, occurring on the eve of a 
general election in England, greatly aided tho liheral 
character of tho new parliament, and helped forward tho 
reform question. The Duke of Wellington was con¬ 
sidered as a domineering and despotic minister (which 
be was not), and the elections went so far against him, 
that he tried to strengthen himself in tho House of Com- 
mong by uniting with the followers of tho laLo Mr. Can¬ 
ning. That party was represented by Mr. Huskisson, a 
gentleman of great talent as a financier. It was tbereforo 
arranged that tho duke and Mr. Huskigson should meet 
at an approaching ceremony of great importance; no 
less than the opening of the first railway in England— 
a Jiiio from Manchester to Liverpool. This great 
riumph of art and industry took place on the 15th of 
September, 1830, in the^igbt of astonished thousands, 
imongst whom were many of the most noble and 
llustrions persons In England. Tho glorious experi¬ 
ment was perfectly successful; but the general aatisfac- 
ion was damped by a melancholy incident. 

The terrific power of'steam was not understood, or 
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not reflected npon, by the gentlemen engaged in the 
experimental trip. When the train stopped at Park- 
side,-the thoughtless passengers got out, and stood 
talking in Httic groups upon tho line. The result was, 
that Mr, Huskisson was overtaken by an engine coming 
in an opposite direction, knocked down, and had bis left 
thigh broken and lacerated in a frightful manner. The 
unfortunate statesman, who bore his sufferingB with 
heroic fortitude, expired in the evening. The eontem- 
plated union between the Duke of Wellington and the 
Canniogite party was thus broken off, and the latter 
leant rather to the Liberal tlian the Tory cause. 

The new parliament opened on the 26lh of October, 
1830, when Earl Grey declared the people tlirougbout 
the country to bo anxiously waiting for a reform in par¬ 
liament, and asked whether ministers were prepared to 
bring forward^ any meusurc of that character. The 
reply of the Duko of Wellington scaled tho fate of his 
ministry. He said the noble lord alluded to something 
in tho shape of parliamentary reform. The noble lord 
had, however, been candid enough to acknowledge that 
ho was not prepared with any measure of reform; and 
be would liavc as little scruple to say, that his majesty's 
government was as totally unprepared as the nohlo lord, 
Na}^, lie on his own part would go further, and say he 
had never heard or read of any measure, np to tho pre¬ 
sent TnoTnent, which could in any degree satisfy Itis 
mind that the state of the representation could be im¬ 
proved or rendered more satisfactory to the country at 
largo than at that moment. Ho would not, however, at 
such an unreasonable time, enter upon the subject, or 
excite dit^cLission; but he should not hesitate to declare 
unequivocally what were his eontiinents upon it. Ho 
was not only unprepared to bring forward any measure 
of this nature, but he would at once declare that, as far 
as he was concernod, as long as ho held any station in 
the government of tho country, he should always feel 
it his duty to resist Euch measures when proposed by 
others. 

This spocch gave rise to so much diBsatisfaction, that 
tlic duke conBidered it prudent to postpone an engage¬ 
ment which the king and queen had made to dine with | 
the Lord Mayor and cithfieus of London [at Guildhall, 
He feared that an attack might he mado upon him by ' 
tlio people, and that perhaps, in the general excitement, 
insult or outrage might be offered to their majesties, j 
Great excitement followed this postponement; the | 
fitocks foil nearly three per cent, in little more than an 
Lour, trade was at a standetil}, and the timid belioved 
tiio country was on Ibo eve of a revolution. 

On the Idth of November, the ministry was left in a 
considerable minority in tho House of Commons; and 
that evening the Duke of Wellington and his colleagues 
resigned their offices. Great'was tho dismay of the 
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Tory party; but greater still wae the joy of the Eng¬ 
lish people. The feeling of triumph rose higher when 
it was known that the new ministry was to be formed 
of statestneu who had been the most ardent and 
unwearied advocates of parliamentary reform. Earl 
Grey was the new prime minister; Mr, Brougham be¬ 
came Ijord Chancellor. The other most distinguished 
members were—Lord Durham, Sir James Graham, 
Lord Lansdownc, Lord Holland, Lord Althorp, Lord 
Melbourne, Lord John Jtussell, Lonl Palmerston, and 
Mr. Denman. 

Petitions in favour of reform poured in upon the 
new ministry from all parts of Eogland. TIio political 
unions throughout tlio country ovinced extraordinary 
aclivity. It was even rumoured that 100,000 men 
would march to London in a body to demand reform. 
Tile Tory party feared a revolution which should end 
in the destruction of property. Unhappily, in the 
rural distneb?, whero the people aro always Ihoat igno¬ 
rant, there were somo wicked, desperate men whose 
actions gave a colour to these fears. The close of the 
year 1830 was distinguished by the frequent burning 
of hayricks, farmhouses, and agricultural machinery. 
These eoiiflagratioBB were effected in so mysterious a 
manner, that tho incondiaiics were scarcely ever de¬ 
tected. A bluo speck was seen in the air, which soon 
ran along the ridge of a stack, and presently it was 
enveloped in flames. This wickedness (probably dic¬ 
tated by the distress of the ignorant labourers) arose in 
Kent, and spread from thence into Hampshire, Wilt¬ 
shire, BtickinghamsUire, Sussex, and Surrey, The mili¬ 
tary were called out, and largo rewards offered for tho 
detection of offenders, but with very little result. 
Parliament reassembled on Ujo 3rd of February, 
1831, when Earl Grey said his majesty's govornment 
had succeeded in framing a measure upon the subject 
of reform, which he trusted would prove satisfactory to 
tho country, without transgressing the bounds of well- 
considcred and just moderation. On the 1st of March, 
application was made to the House of Commons, by 
Lord John Uussell, for leave to bring forward the bill. 
The ypeaker had never remembered the House so full 
as it was that night: the galleries, also, were crowded 
witli strangers; and the buddiDg was thronged around 
by dense masses of excited people. According to the 
bill brought forward by Lord John Bussell, sixty 
boroughs—rotten boroughs they were called, which re¬ 
turned such members to parliament as their owners 
bid them do—were to be disfranchised; that is, de¬ 
prived of the right of returning members to parliament 
for tho future. Forty-seven other small boroughs were 
only to return one member each. On the other side, 
populous places were to send members to parliament 
inscad of tho rotten boroughs; the suffrage was to be 
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(ixtcuded (o the iahahitatiU of hoiucii rutod nt. A‘10 a 
^ oar j and by this means the voters were increased half 
a million. 

Most of the reformers among^ the peopio thought tlnit 
this measure was not much to boast of, and that it 
did not effect so great an iinprovement as was desir¬ 
able; but they consented to he sutisfiod with it not¬ 
withstanding. After seven nights of debate, leave was 
granted to bring in the bill, fn a short timo, shouts 
rang through the land of “The bill, the whole bill, 
and iiotbing hut the hill I’’ On the second reading, 
however, ministers experienced a defeat, ^ir Kichard 
Vyvianjirged upon the House the danger of introduc¬ 
ing into the legislaturo a strong democratic inllucncc 
which, he said, would ere long overpower the other 
branches; and ho moved as an amendment that the 
bill be read that day six months; which meant, that it 
should bo altogether abandoned. This amendment was 
lost, in a 'House of 600 members, by only one vote; 
and ministers, feeling that, under such circumstances, 
they could not pass the measure to which they had 
pledged themselves, offered to resign. The king de¬ 
clined to accept their resignation, and bogged them to 
proceed with the public business, and carry tho llcform 
Bill as well Jvs they could. In reply, they requested 
him to dissolve the parliament, and appeal again to the 
excited people, whoso loud clamours for reform seemed 
to herald the storm of rcvoliitiou. William hesitated, 
until he was told that some of the peers had spoken of 
a dissolution as a step ho dared not hazard. Tliis 
roused Iho temper of tho Sailor King, and lie resolved 
instantly to proceed to the House of Lords for that 
purposo. An order was given for tJio royal carriages 
to bo prepared. • ** Never mind tho carriages,” ex¬ 
claimed the impatient sovereign; “ send for a hackney- 
coach.” 

Parliament was prorogued and dissolved the next 
day, in spito of tho passionate bitterness and excite¬ 
ment of the Tory peers and commoners. Very different, 
however, was tho feeling of tho people : by them the 
dissolution was celebrated by illuminations; and in 
London an immense mob paraded the streets, and broke 
the windows of those houses that were not lit up. Tho 
dwellings of the Bishop of London, the Marquis of 
Cleveland, the Marquis of Londonderry, and Lord 
Grantham, were assailed. That of tho Duke of Wel¬ 
lington was subjected to a shower of stones; bu^ the 
mob retired on being iilformed ’that the Duchess of 
Wellington then lay dead in tho bouse. 

The election for the new parliament proceeded rapidly. 
9uch was tho feeling of the aroused people, that tho 
Tories scarcely dared show themselves on the hustings. 
Tho new House of Commdns, which met on tho 14th of 
June, was therefore purged of many of the opponents 


of rrit'oriD. On the 24th, Lord John’llnRsell brought 
foi’ward a new Beform Rill, or rather the old one again 
with a few alterations. After a great deal of debating 
and excitement, it was carried, on the 22ad of Septem¬ 
ber, by .345 votes against 236.’ This nows was received 
by the anxious crowds around the House with loud and 
prolonged shouts, which were repeated all over Lon¬ 
don, and through tho livelong night. Soon the glad 
tidings reached the country, where they were received 
liy tlio ringing of tho church bells in merry triumph, 
by the waving of banners, and the dull booming of 
cunnon. 

But all this joy was premature; tho bill had yet to 
pass the startled House of Lords; the members of which 
looked upon all reform as revolution, and were resolved 
to oppose tho measure io tho last. Lord Grey brought 
it forward, and earnestly appealed to the bishops in its 
favour. It was in vain; they all, with the singular 
exception of the Bishop of Norwich, voted against it. 
Petitions poured into the House of Peers in favour of 
the bill; and ono came from the political union of Bir¬ 
mingham, signed by 100,000 names. Lord Wharncliffe 
moved that the bill be rejected —^a mode of refusing the 
unction ef the House intended to imply contempt; but 
bis motion was overruled. Lord Eldon spoke mourn¬ 
fully, and the Duke of Wellington bitterly, against the 
bill. Ono statesman, however—a newly-oreated peer, 
the reform Chancellor, Lord Brougham—^mado a noble 
and most impassioned oration on its behalf. For four 
hours he reviewed the opinions of tho various speakers 
against tho bill, in a strain of mingled reasoning and 
' sarcasm, and concluded by imploring their lordships, on 
his knees, not to reject it. Notwithstanding the elo¬ 
quence of the Chancellor, the efforts of the ministers, 
and the fear of tho people, tho Lords, after a debate 
which lasted for five nights, rejected the bill by a majo¬ 
rity of forty-one I 

This information was received by the country with a 
storm of passionate excitement. A majority of the 
House of Lords was able to defeat a measure which the 
people, the Commons, and the king all considered im¬ 
peratively necessary. Public meetings were held all 
over England, and petitions sent to the king, {^raying 
him to stand by bis present ministers, and to create such 
a number of Liberal peers as would be neoessary to carry 
the bill through the House of Lords. Amongst the- 
lowest of the people excitement led to violence: the 
windows of Apsloy House were pelted with stones; the 
Marquis of Londonderry .was assailed in a similar man¬ 
ner; while the obnoxious Duke of Cumberland was 
dragged from bis horse by the moh, and would, perhaps, 
have lost his life bad he not been rescued by the police. 
At Birmingham a meeting of the politioal union took 
place, at which not less than 190,000 persons were said 
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to be preseDt All pledgfed tbemaelvea not to pay any 
taxes until the bill had passed. At Biistol a very 
serious riot took plaoe on tho public entry of tke Tory 
recorder, Sir Charles Wetherell, into that oi^. to hold 
the sessions. In spite of the presence of tho military^ 
ho was groaned at, hissed, and pelted with so much 
fury, that, having reached the Mansion-house and opened 
bis comraission, he was glad to escape in disguise. 

His flight did not calm the exeited feelings of the 
mob, which, the next morning—a Sunday—broke into 
the Mansion-bottSe, took possession of its wino-oellars, 
and drank themselves either furious or insensible. The 
colonel of the military, a humane but timid man, re¬ 
fused to let the soldiers act. The result was, that the 
drunken mob broke open the gaols, liberated tho 
prisoners, and burnt down the bishop’s palace, the 
Custom-house, the Kxciee Office, and two sides of 
Queen’s Sqiure. Many of the ruffians, too drunk to 
move from the scene of destruotion, were oonsumed in 
the blazing ruins. The citiaens hastened to repress 
these scenes of outrage; the military were authorised 
to act; and after several charges had been made upon 
the mob, and about 100 persons killed or wounded, 
tranquillity was restored. About 200 prisoners were 
tiikcn and tried by a special commission; eighty-one 
were convicted, and four suffered the penalty of death, 
The conduct of Colonel Breton, who commanded the 
troops in the first instance, was submitted to the inquiry 
of a military court, which exeited the unhappy gentle¬ 
man to such an extent, that be shot himself through 
the heart. 

At Nottingham, also, great riots took place, and its 
castle was fired and plundered by a mob. This was in 
consequence of the extreme unpopularity of iti owner, 
the Duke of Newcastle, who not only steadily opposed 
the Reform Bill, but dictated to the inhabitants of the 
boroughs on his estates who they should elect to re¬ 
present them in parliament, and asked the insolent 
question, **May I not do as I like with my own?" 
His otim/ as if the people who rented his land were 
bis property as well as the hmd itself. The leaders of 
the rioters who burnt Nottingtem Castle escaped detec- 
tipn; but nine persons were convicted for other serious 
riots, and three of them suffered the last and most 
solemn penalty of the law. Great efforts were made to 
save them, on the ground that the oiluies of whieh they 
had been guilty were not the result of premeditation, 
but of violent political excitement. 

On the 31st of October, a large meeting of the London 
PoUUeal Union assembled in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. On 
this occasion a division took plaoe among the members, 
as many oonsidered that the proposed Beform Bill did 
not go far enough. An immense number of working¬ 
men seceded from the London Political Union, and 


established a Metropolitan Union, which demanded 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and tho abolition of 
all hereditary distinctions. To promote these objects, 
a ineeilng of all. the working-men throughout the 
oountiy vas Summon^ at White Conduit House. Tlie 
government took alam, surrounded the city with 
troops, swore-in large bodies of special constables, and, 
direoted the magistrates to inform the most active 
leaders of the union that tho proposed meeting woe 
illegal. Deputies from the latter accordingly waited 
upon Lord Melbourne, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to explain their views. That noble¬ 
man received them with much politeness, and, in a 
kindly manner, pointed out to them that many parts of 
the address they had Issued were seditious, if. not 
treasonable, and might aubject all who attended tho 
meeting to serious consequences. The manly frankness 
of the minister made such an impression on the deputies, 
that the idea of the great meeting waa abandoned. A 
pioolamatiou was soon after iMued against political 
unions In general; but in the then exeited condition of 
the country, little notice conld be taken of it. 

The king advocated the reform of parliament so far, 
that the people, in good-humoured allusion to his name 
of William, had given him the title of Reform Bill.” 
Immediately after that great measure had been thrown 
out by the House of lArds, he prorogued parliament, to 
give an opportunity for the bill to be again brought for¬ 
ward. On the 6th of December, parliament was re¬ 
opened, and on the 12th, Lord John Russell once moro 
moved for leave to introduce n now Reform Bill. It 
was, of course, the old bill containing only some altera¬ 
tions in detail, founded upon tbe recent cenAis. In 
consequence of the Christmas recess, tho third reading 
Aid not take place until the 19th of March in tho 
following year, the memorablo 1632. It was then 
determined that the measure should have the milder 
title of ** A Bill to Amend tho Representation of tbe 
People of England and Wales; ’’ and it was carried by 
356 votes, against 239, giving n'ranjority of 116. 

Once again was the Reform Bill brought before tbe 
House of Lords! Uid the nation generally awaited their 
decision with that strange, ominous silonee which so 
often, in nature as in society, precedes a storm. Many 
of the Tory peers began to waver; and, after a debate 
of five nights^ the second reading of the bill was carried 
by nine votes. The Duke of Wellington, however, who 
bod been its most unrelenting opponent, entered a 
vehement protest against it on the books of tbe Houses 
a protest which was signed by seventy-four other peers. 

Parliament then adjourned for the Easter recess, and 
tbe country was literally convulsed with exaltation and 
political excitement. The Birmingham Political Union 
convened a large meeting of all kindred associations of 
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the noighboiiring^ coiintica, to Ijc held at tlio foot of hers that evening, and 2,000 more the next day. Beao- 


Ncwhall Hill. It took place on the 7tli of Jhiy, when 
the gn'll test public meeting ever known in England 
was fisFcmblcd- The people formed a procession of four 
miles in length, accompanied by 700 banners and 200 
kinds of music. A popular produetion in favour of 
liberty, eallcfl the “Union Hymn,” v^aa then sung by 
tliut vast multitude. Tho people uncovered their heads, 
and, in a solemn manner, repeated, after one of their 
leaders, the following words With unbroken faitli, 
through every peril and privation, ivc licrc devote our- 
selves and our children to our country a cause.In 
conclusion, a petition was presented to the House of 
Lords, imploring their lordships not to drive to despair 
a iHgli-mindcd, generous, and fearless people, or to urge 
them, by neglecting their claims, to mako demands of a 
more extensive nature; but rather to pass the Reform 
Rill into a law, tiiumpairod in any of its provisions, 
and more esipecially uninjured in the clauses relating to 
the £'IC> franchise. Other great meetings wero Iicld at 
Liverpool, Manchester, ShcflScld, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Dundee. In London the National Union 
held a meeting, and got up a petition to llio Lords, 
which declared that if the bill were rejected or imiLk 
latcd, “Ihcro was reason to expect that taxes would 
cease to be paid, that other obligations of society would 
be disregarded, that the authorities would be powerless, 
and that tho ultimate consequence might ho the utter 
cxliuetion of tho privileged orders/’ 

Rut the Lords still protracted tho struggle; and, on 
the 7th of May, on ono clause of the bill, then in com¬ 
mit I ec, tJiey obtained a majority of thirty-live against 
the mifiistry/ The defeated reform fitatesmen held a 
council, and at length resolved on advising the king to 
overcome the obstinacy of the Lords by tho creation of 
u sufbeieut number of new peers to allow tho bill to 
pas^s. William hesitated. Such an act was considered 
the most important use he could make of the royal pre¬ 
rogative. Ho had, besides, been alarmed by tho repre- 
fieiitations of his queen, and other female relatives, who 
were strongly attached to tho aristocratic cause, and 
adverse to reform. It is even said that tlio king shed 
tears; at any rate ho refused to accede to tho rccpiest of 
his ministers, and they resigned^ William desired time 
for reflection ; but the next morning they were informed 
that their resignation was accepted. 

It was instantly reported that tho king had abaudoned 
the popular cause, and dismissed his reform ministers. 
Indigualiou, sorrow, and astonishment seized the people, 
and business was at an end, Tho streets were filled with 
mobs; church bells tolled dismally; public-houso signs 
of the “ KingV Hoad” were hung with crape, and those 
of the “ Queen ” blaekonerh Tlie National Union met; 
declared its sessions permauent; enrolled 1,200 inem- 


lutions were passed exp tossing confidence in Earl Grey 
and his colleagues, and proclaiming any one a public 
enemy who should adviso the dissolution of parliament. 
A petition was addressed to tho House of Commons, 
praying that body to withhold all supplies until the 
bill should be passed. Tho common council and livery 
of London pursued a similar course; and enormous 
public meetings took place in all tho suburbs of the 
metropolis. At Btrmiugham the excitement was most 
alarming, and printed placards were placed in many of 
the windows, stating that no taxes would be paid until 
the pasBing of the bill. Another gigantic meeting was 
held at Newhall Ilill, when tho people resolved on 
arming and inarching upon London to demand their 
rights. Everywhere it seemed as if a terrible revolution 
was about to burst forth, and that an attempt would be 
made to obtain, by force of arms, that which was denied 
to right and reason. 

The king, lately so popular, could no longer pass be¬ 
tween London and Windsor without insult, and the fear 
of something worse. But the Duke of Wellington was the 
chief object of tbo national wrath. He was tho loader 
of the anti-rcformors, and bad resolved upon military 
government. Vos! it was said, he who had <mce de¬ 
clared that he would sacrifice his life sooner than see 
his country the prey of civil war, was now, in his blind 
opposition to a just and necessary change, ready to 
bring down that awful infliction upon the laud. Officers 
were ordered to join their regiments; and tho Scots 
Grays, located at Birmingham, were employed in grind¬ 
ing their sabres. Immense bodies of men were expected 
to march from tho northern and southern counties, and 
to encamp near London. Tho Scots Grays, it was 
rumoured, went to oppose their march ; and all minds 
were excited and alarmed; moderate reformers blaming 
the steps taken, by inflammatory speeches, pamphlets, 
articles iu newspaper^ and placards, to goad on tho 
popiilaco to violence if thoir demands wore refused. 
Providentially, tho storm was at its height. The Tory 
peers, finding what was the state of tho pTiblic ft'cUng, 
refused to, take office when solicited by the king, and 
advised him to recall tho “refi rm ministry/’ I To did 
so; and, on the 18th of May, Karl Grey and his col¬ 
leagues wero rcinstatetl- A cry of joy rose up from the 
people, and national mourning was converted into 
national enthusiasm. No news of a great victory—no 
new Trafalgar or Waterloo—could have excited such 
doliglit. The king and Earl Grey were quite besieged 
with congratulatory addresses. The I^ords now had 
only the alternative of passing the bill, or submitting 
to the creation of a number of new peers. To save the 
dignity of their order they abandoned all opposition. 
Tho Duke of Wellington and about 100 peers left the 
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House; and, on* the 4th of June, 1832, the Ueform Bill 
passed the Lords, received the royal assent three days 
afterwards, and thus became tlio law of the land I— 
Separate bills were afterwards passed for Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Great was tho joy, and brilliant the illuminations, 
that followed the passing of the bill> No men were so 
popular us Earl Grey, Lord' Hrougliam, and T^ord John 
KnssoII—no man more unpopular than the tliikc of 


Wellington, who hud won so mneh honour and glory 
^r his country. When the calm came, there was dis¬ 
appointment with it. It was found that the Iteform 
Bill was framed—as its opponents always declared it 
was—more to benefit the Whig party than the people; 
and, after tho lapse of a rory short period, the cry was 
raised for a further, a greater, and a more decisixo 
change, which the Wliigs shrank from making. 


CHAPTER OIL 

coKCLTrsion or the iieion op w'illiam the ForaTir.— A,n. 1832—1837. 


URING the excitement which prevailed 
in England, in 1831, about the Reform 
Bill, the people were visited by that 
much-dreaded plagne, tho cholera mor¬ 
bus. Arising in Asia, this mysterious 
scourge (the nature of which medical sclcnco Las not 
yet comprehended) proceeded, like some invisible giant, 
along the banks of the Ganges, through the north of 
Europe, and from thence to England. The rapidity 
with which its victims were carried off created much 
gloom and alarm. In pomb cases, men who had gone 
to their business in apparent health in the morning, 
wero smitten and dead before tho evening. The ac¬ 
counts of its ravages, however, seem to have been ex¬ 
aggerated, and the visitation was not so severe as 
people bad been led to expect. Eear was found to be 
the greatest means of spreading this disease; tempe¬ 
rance and a tranquil mind the best mode of avoiding it. 

Soon after the passing of tho Reform Bill, and before 
the excitement had cooled down, the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, in paying a visit to the Mint, was not only sbamo- 
fully booted by tbe mob, but pelted with stones and 
mud. One man oven seized tho bridal of his horse, and 
endeavoured to throw the duke from his seat—an out¬ 
rage he would have succeeded in but for tho inter¬ 
ference of tbe police. At first tbe duke treated the in¬ 
sults of the mob with stolid indifferonee, saying ho did 
not mind what was going on; but he was afterwards 
compelled to take refuge in tbe chambers of Sir Charles 
Wotherell, in Lincoln’s Ion, until tbe assistance of a 
body of police could be procured to see him safely to 
Apsley House. His grace covered the windows of that 
house with iron, to protect them and himself from the 
unthinking violence of the metropolitan populace; and 
these iron safeguards remained till after his death. 
This last outrago upon tbe diiko occurred on tho 18tli 
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of Juno, tho anniversary of the battle of Waterloo— 
day when his services ought to have been remembered, 
and at least have protected bim from insult. The next 
day, the king, while attendiug Ascot races, had some 
stones thrown at him by a discharged and wooden- 
loggcd Greenwich pensioner. The act did not proceed 
from political motives, hut becauso the man bad sent a 
petition to the king, to which no attention bad been 
paid. Collins, the pensioner, was placed on his trial 
for Ligli treason, but declared to bo insane, and sent to 
a lunatic asylum. 

During the Midsummer of 1832, the son of tbe great 
Napoleon went to his grave. As his mother, Maria 
Louisa, was an Austrian princess, the lad had been 
bi'ouglit up in that court with tho title of tho Due do 
lieichstadt. Ho was kept in extreme seclusion, and 
educated in a manner calculated to make him forget 
tlio startling and gorgeous career of his father. He 
knew something, however, of tho greatness of that ex¬ 
traordinary man. On ono occasion, the young prince, 
wliile at his lessons, appeared lost in thought, and, on 
his tutor drawing his attention to the subject before 
him, he struck his forehead impatiently, and exclaimed, 
“What do. they want with me?—can they imagine I 
have my father’s head?” In the autumn of the year 
1831, ho was attacked by a prevailing epidemic, and 
died on tho 22nd of July in the following year, having, 
shortly before, reached his twenty-first birthday. 

Tho English people wore gratified with a new elec¬ 
tion, that they might see tho Reform Bill in action; 
and the first reformed parliament met on the 29th of 
January, 1833. A number of members of Liberal poli¬ 
tics were elected, and great hopes were entertained of 
the good that was to bo done. Catholic emancipation 
had not succeeded in producing tranquillity in Ireland. 
It was, indeed, scarcely to be supposed that it should; 
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anil tliut (Hslracfcd country wan in U wretched candi- 
tioij. Tlic maintenanet^, l>y farce, of a ProtcHfaiit m* 
tab]lulled cliurcli, in a country alino;:it entirely Catholic, 
WHij u dourco of constant violence, amounting nearly to 
civil war. In many places it was found impoMiblo to 
obtain payment of the tithes, and not a few of the col* 
lectors wore murdered. The perpetrators of outrages 
of this kind were not (mly concealed, but applauded by 
an ignorant and havage pf asanlry. To remedy Ib^ 
tbc government determined upon si rang ronrcivci inea* 
Kures ; hut, to render them palatable, it also hrouglit 
fia ward an uct foi u reform of tlie Irisli elinreli. Two 
arelibisbopi'ies, ten bishoprics, together wHIi the mijo- 
ciiro deaneries, chapters, and benefTecs attached to 
tliem, were to be abolished^. Means were, however, 
frikcn that spiritual teaching should be attended to by 
the amalgamation of diocesoH, This could easily l»o 
done; for there were 200 benefices, each containing 
less than tw«nty-five Protcbtants; and 157 others, in 
which there were no congregations at all* After much 
opposition, and somo altorationB, thiB hill passed* 

Karl Cfrey introdui^ed his Coercion Bill by an account 
of many shocking murders and cruelties that had 
occurred in Ireland: and he showed that juries dared 
not convict assassins, for fear of the vengeance of the 
mob. At Kilkenny, he paid, a jury had inanifeslod mich 
apprehension, that they were assured their names should 
be concealed as much sispoasible, A list of their names^, 
however, had been obtained, and, witliin half-an*hour 
of llu'ir retiring from tho jury-box, a placard was put 
forth containing that list, headed with iho words, 
“ Blood I blood I blood ! To put an cud to these pro¬ 
ceedings, Karl Groy asked for eugIi a hill to be passed 
as, under other circumstances, might bo considered an 
attack on the liberties of the people. It was intended, 
however, only for the preservation of life and property, 
and to cease when tranquillity was restored to Ireland. 
Long and fierce debates followed; and the bill was vio¬ 
lently opposed by the Irish memberB, especially by Mr. 
O'Connell and Mr. Sliiol, the latter exclaiming, For¬ 
bear t while thero is yet time, forbear [ With the same 
staft' with which you strike our liberties to the core, you 
will commit suicide upon your own.” On the minis¬ 
terial side, it was represented that, to withhold the re- 
tpurtKl power, was to offer encouragement to violence 
and murder. Sir Robert Peel truly remarked, that to 
make the wealthy feel they were safe, would afford more 
relief to the labo\iring elat^CB, than confiscating all the 
property in tlio country. The hill waa eventually 
carried, though in a milder form than at first proposed. 

Trading in slaves by English vessels hod been abolished 
in tho year 1 h 07 ; but, unhappily, negro slavery still 
existed in our colonies iu the WeKt Indies, The negroes 
hod risen in insurrection, and demanded their emaucU 


' pat ion—a demand which was re-echoeU by tho people 
of England. The ministers proposed tliat the slaves 
' should acquire their liberty by degrees, that they might 
' not fall into exccsBes from tho too sudden possession of 
so jncstiinable a blessing* They proposed that negro 
children born after a certain day, and all who wore then 
under six years of ago, should bo free; but that all 
others should be compelled to labour for a fixed period 
for their present ownorfJ, under certain conditions. 
Twenty millions of money were voted for the compeii- 
satioii of thu planters for the loss of their 
property* This was much censured by many, who con- 
si dci'cd that the planters hud no right to coin ponsat ion, 
because slavery was unnatural; for, as nil men were 
equally regarded liy the J>eit.y, no man could Jiavo a 
property in tho person of an other. The twenty millions, 
however, was voted; and, on the Ist of August, 1834, 
the slaves of the West Indies were declared free men. 
It says much for the moderation and iiitelligeDCfs of the 
negroes, that that day was pas!<ed by them in tlianks- 
givings to God for their deliverance, and not in frantic 
revelling, or the formation of plans of vengeance against 
their late owners. 

One of the great advocates of negro emancipation wrja 
Lord Brougham, who assisted the cause by some briU 
liant and cdoquent orations. Hut while advocating the 
cause of humanity abroad, he did not forget that of 
reform at home. Ho endeavoured to make law cheap 
and accessible to the poor man as well na to the rich 
one; and he laboured zealously in behalf of national 
education. He also addressed himself to tho abolition 
of tho abnees of the court over which he presided—a 
court whose very name has become associated with the 
ruin of suitors and the indefinite postponement of jus¬ 
tice;—we need scarcely say, the “eternal ” Court of Chan¬ 
cery. Ho procured a bill to be passed, by which ilt irtmn 
offices in that corrupt court were abolished;—thirteen 
unnecessary offices, which cost, together witli some other 
evils he put an end to, no less than £70,00(> a year ! 

Many other good measures were passed by the first 
reform ministry; among the most important of them 
being the act for amending the poor-laws* Those then 
existing, though very humanely meant^ had been the 
cause of a great deal of mischief. While they en¬ 
couraged pauperism, they degraded tho independent 
labourer, and nearly caused the min of tradesmen by 
exorbitant and oppresaive rates. In the time of Queen 
Elizabetli, a statute bad boon made to provide for tho 
poor, who, before tho destruction of the monasteries, 
during the reign of her father, had been fed at the gates 
of those eatablisbmeats* This bad remained unaltered 
until the thirty-sixth year of the reign of George III. 
An act was then framed, on the principle that relief to 
paupers ought to be given in such a manner as to place 
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them in a situation of comfort. To msgistrstcs* and 
overseers vra8,gr8nted the power of giving relief to the 
poor at their own dwellings. This humane regulation 
was abused in the most di^raoeful manner. Numbers 
of stout, hearty, i^rioultoral labourers preferred living 
in idleness, on what they oould obtain from the parish, to 
working for their bread like honest men. Farmers beat 
down the wages of their labourers by telling them to go 
to the parish, and obtain as charity a part of that sum 
which they ought to havo received as payment for their 
toil. The morals of tho poor wore also seriously 
affeoted, hecauso every woman of loose behaviour re¬ 
ceived a small sum per week for each of her illegitimate 
children. To such on extent was tliis carried, that 
some worthless women actually lived upon tho offspring 
of their guilt. The result of this misplaced benevo¬ 
lence was, that poor-rates bad risen .to such a height, 
that they came to be regarded as a second rent, which 
pressed so heavily upon tho industrious, that many 
parishes were abandoned; tradesmen fell to the grade 
of servants; servants fell baok upon the parish: and 
paiilKrism was growing more extensive every day. 

To put au end to these evils, the new act proposed a 
central commission, which should possess authority to 
make general rules and orders as to tho modo of relief, 
and for tho regulation of workliouses. Out-door relief 
was to cease; and those who were old, sick, or destitute, 
worn to be provided for within tho workhouse. Theso 
cslablislimcnts woro to be regulated in such a manner, 
that they would no longer he perverted from their true 
use. They were to be a refuge for tho really destitute, 
aud not a borne for idle vagabonds. Piirishes with only 
a small number of paupers were to bo joined to neigh¬ 
bouring ones with many, that, by means of these unions, 
rates might bo equalised.—^Theactmot with much oppo¬ 
sition j Imt it was passed into a law in August, 1834. 

Some altercations arising out of the Irish Coercion 
Bill, together with the impatience of tho people for 
rapid reforms, and His own advanced age, induced Lord 
Urey to resign hia post as prime minister. The vener¬ 
able btatesman said that, in tbo preoeding March, he 
had completed bis seventieth year; and at that period 
of life, a man, tbongh he might bo able to discharge the 
duties of ofilco under ordinary circumstances, must feel, 
in a state of affairs like the present, that they were too 
much for bis strength. The premier bad disappointed 
the expectations of the people, and lost much of his 
popularity, especially with the dissenters. They had 
supported him Malously in the straggle for reform, and, 
in return, expected relief from certain odious restric¬ 
tions to which they were subject. Their expectations 
were not realised. Tho reform ministry was not so 
powerful as tho bigh-chnreb party; and dissenters were 
still excluded from the universities, subject to church- 


rates, and compelled to oelobrato their marriages in the 
parish church. 

Lord Melbourne, a Whig nobleman, succeeded Earl 
Qrcy as prime minister, and England bad still a Liberiil 
government. Lord Melbourne was to guide tbo vessel 
of state but for a brief period. In August, 1834, par¬ 
liament was prorogued. , 

An incident that occurred in the preceding spring 
had done much towards bringing tho reform ministry 
into odium with the poorer sort of people. Trades* 
unions had become formidable associations, and the 
fasliion had extended itself even among tho agricultural 
labourers, Tho ministry resolved to strike a .blow at 
the system; and accordiugly six Dorchester labouroia 
were indicted, under an obsolete statute, and sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation, for being members of an 
illegal society; that is, a trade union, as officers of 
which they had administered unlawful oaths to their 
companions. This oircumstanee oreated great excite¬ 
ment; and a meeting of the trades' unionists of London 
took place in Coponhagefl Fields^ to prepare a petition 
to the king for a recall of tlio Dorchester labourers. The 
same day, tho petition was taken to Ijord Melbourne at 
Ibo Homo OtEce, by a procession of 30,000 men, deco¬ 
rated with ribbons, and bearing banners. That noblo- 
inan declined to receive a petition presented in such a 
way; but added that, if it were brought forward another 
day, in a becoming manner, bo would lay it before the 
king. U-rcat fear had been entertained that such an 
enormous nsscmblngo of working-men would break into 
riot; but they all separated peaceably. The petition 
was afterwards quietly presented, and tbs Do/cbester 
labourers were pardoned. 

In tlio autumn of 1834, on tho evening of the IGth of 
October, a fire broke forth, which terminated in tho 
ntlor destruction of both Houses of Parliament. The 
conflagration spread with such rapidity and fury, that 
it was feared tho noble and venerable edifice of West- 
minslcr Hall would also be destroyed. By great efforts 
it was saved, together with a portion of the libi-ary and 
records of tho House of Commons; but many docu¬ 
ments of historical interest were lost. Tho principal 
work of destruction was accomplished in a few hours; 
but it was a week before the fire was quite extingiiisbod. 
Suspicions were entertained that it was tbo work of an 
incendiary; but, upon inquiry, it was proved that tbe 
fire arose from over-lieating tbo stoves, fit. fitephen’s 
chapel, or tho old Uoum of Commons, was a mean, 
dingy apartment, by no means large enough to accom¬ 
modate all the members comfortably. Its loss was 
thorofore not much regretted, especially as some attempts 
had already been made for the erection of a new one. 
Tlie present gorgeous pile, which seems to rear its 
richly-carved walls and towers out of the river that 
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watilics its base, looks a buildiog fit to contain the 
assembled representatives of a great and free people. 

lioforo parliament reassembled Lord Melbourne was 
no longer primo minister, and the reform cabinet was 
broken up. Lord Altliorp, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, having, by the death of his fatlier, l>cpn called to 
take his scat in tho House of Peers as ‘Kiirl Spencer, it 
wap necessary to appoint a new (ihanccllui-. J.ord Mel¬ 
bourne informed the king that ho should have some 
difficulty in doing so, when William unexpectedly told 
him that he would take that trouble off his hands, ns 
the services i f his jiarty were no longer retjuired. It 
was on, the 14th of November, 1834, that the Wltig 
ministry was dismissed. 

King William applied to the Duke of Wellington, 
VpIio recommended that; the post of first minister should 
lie offered to Sir Robert Peel. Special messengers wore 
sent to tbat gentleman, who was on a tour in Italy, and, 
until his arrival, tho duke conducted the affairs of tho 
country, much to the alarm and astonishment of the 
Whig party, who thought such conduct both arrogant 
and dangerous. But Wellington’s popularity was re¬ 
turning; *and public affairs never worked more smoothly 
iban during the short time (from the 15th of November 
to the 9th of December) that the duke stood alone at 
tho helm. When tho new cabinet was completed, yir 
Robert Peel was First Lord of tlie Treasury and Chan¬ 
cellor of tho Exchequer; Lonl Lyndhurst became Lord 
Chancellor; and tho Duke of Wellington presided at 
the Foreign Office. Other members of tho ministry 
held Tory opinions; but the term Tory—at the sugges¬ 
tion, 60 /nc say, of Sir Robert Peel, while others attribute 
it to Dr. Southey, the poet-laureate—was changed for 
that of Conservative. Under the new title, the leaders 
professed that their policy was, to conserve or preserve 
our institutions in church and state, and to promote the 
progress of improvement in every way. 

Sir Robert Peel published a letter to his constituents 
at Tamworth (iok^nded for the whole country), con¬ 
taining a programme of bis principles. In it he denied 
that be had ever been a defender of abuses, or an 
enemy to judicious reforms. Having alluded to bis 
effortd for the amendment of our criminal law, and for 
other reforms, ho said—“ I appeal to these as a proof 
that I havo not been disposed to acquiesce in acknow¬ 
ledged evils, either from tho mere superstitious reverence 
for ancient usages, or from the dread of labour or re¬ 
sponsibility iu the application of a remedy. But the 
Reform Bill, it is said, constitutes a new era; and it is 
tbc duty of a minister to declare explicitly, drst) whether 
ho will maintain the bill itself; and, secondly, whether 
he will act upon the spirit in which it was conceived. 
With respect to tbc Ketorm BUI itself, I will repeat 
now the declaration which I made when I entered the 


House of Commons as a member of the Reformed parlia¬ 
ment—that I consider tho Reform Bill a final and irre¬ 
vocable settlement of a great and constitutional question 
—a settlement which no friend to the peace and welfare 
of this country would attempt to disturb, either by 
direct or insidious means.” 

Parliament was dissolved; a general election took 
place; the new House of Commons was unfavourable 
to a Conservative ministry; and the legislature as¬ 
sembled on the yth of February. The Conservatives 
bad been considerably increased by the elections: still 
the Whigs and I.iberals (as the more advanced party 
was called) outnumbered them; and Sir Robert Peel 
and his colleagues, being repeatedly left in minorities, 
and finding thcmsolves unablo to carry on the govern¬ 
ment, resigned on the 7th of April, having hold office 
for a few months only. Sir Robert retired with grace¬ 
ful dignity, and Lord Melbourno once again became 
prime minister; the leading members of bis late cabinet 
resumed their places; and Lord John Russell became 
leader in the House of Commons. 

After much discussion, a bill was carried to provide 
for municipal reform; tlio Irish church was talked 
about; and parliament was then prorogued. Many 
other matters of little interest occupied the attention 
of government during 1836; but one important act 
was passed concerning tho church of England. It was 
for regulating tho great inequalities of ecclesiastical 
incomes. Lord John Russell said that tho income of 
llic see of Canterbury amounted to £18,090; that of 
Diirbam, £19,480 ; London, £13,690; while those of 
JJandaff, Oxford, and Rochester, only amounted to 
£1,170, £1,600, and £1,450. The new bill arranged 
that no bishop should receive less than £4,500 a year; 
and that, with a few exceptions, none should receive 
moro than £5,500. The exceptions wore—that tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury should receive £15,000 a 
year; the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
T.ondon, £10,000 each; the Bishop of Durham, £8,000; 
and the Bishop of Winchester, £7,000. 

Early in 1837, it was known that the health of tho 
king was declining. For somo years he had been sub¬ 
ject to an asthmatic disease called tho hay fever_a 

disorder, however, from which he had been free since 
his accession until tbat year. So feeble had be become, 
that his physicians were kept in constant attendance 
upon him, and he became at length aware that bis death 
was not very distant. The latter part of his life was 
occupied with devotion v and his last sot as a sovereign 
was to sign a pardon to a condemned criminal. He de¬ 
sired to sue his illegitimate children; received the 
sacrament from the bands of the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury ; and at length, sinking into a lethargy, expired 
so tranquilly, that the* attendants could not tell the 
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precise moment at which he breathed his last. He 
died on the 20th of Juncy 1837, Id the seventj-tbird 
year of his age, having reigned seven years all but a 
few days. 

William IV. was a well-disposed, good-natured, and 
easy prince, who loved his people, and did liis host for 
their prosperity. With regard to the Heform Bill, he 
was liberal beyond what might have been expected of a 
sovereign, until the conduct of the violent demsgo^cs 
of the day caused him to believe that reform meant 
revolution. Then, for a brief time, he wavered; but 
be yielded sooner than hazard the peace of the nation. 

No serious charge has been brought against William, 
except that of permitting Mrs. Jordan to die in poverty. 
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Tha stemest morality, or the most severe economy, could 
scarcely have been offended by bis Itcstowing suob a 
moderate pension on tho mother of bis children as 
would have allowed her to spend her last days in oom~ 
fortable retirement. William also wanted firmness and 
consistency; but no English sovereign ever lived whose 
character was z&ore free from the dark spots of tyranny 
and cruelty. His manners were simple and open; be 
was devoid of that austerity and dignity which is gene¬ 
rally considered almost necessary to royalty; and the 
memory of William IV. will not be remembered with 
tho less respect or kndly feeling because he was a bluffy 
plain, outspoken, hearty old sailor. 


CHAPTER cm. 

TIIK REIOir OF QUSXST VIOTOEIiL.-A.D. 183?, 1838. 


N tbo samo day that King William breathed 
bis last, bis niece, tho Princess Alex- 
ANDRiNA Victoria, then virtually Queon 
of England, met the privy council in the 
state apartments at Kensington Palace. 
Having baken the usual oaths, and received the homage 
of her uncles and other nobles, sho read an address, in 
which, after referring to tho solemn responsibility that 
liad devolved upon her, and expressing a liope that 
Divino Providence would give her strength for tho 
performance of it, sho continued—“ Educated in Eng¬ 
land, under tho tender and enlightened caro of a most 
affocUonalc mother, I have learned from my infancy to 
respect and lovo tbo constitution of my native country. 
It will be my unceasing study to maintain the reformed 
religion as by law established, securing, at the same 
time, to all tho full enjoyment of religious liberty; 
and I shall steadily protect the rights, and promote, to 
the utmost of my power, the bappiness and welfare of 
all classes of my subjects.*’ 

The following day—the 21st of June—^he was pro¬ 
claimed Queen of England. As sho could nob succeed 
to the crown of llanovor because tho Salic law, which 
excluded women, prevailed there, that kingdom fell to 
her oldest uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, tbo most 
unpopular member of the royal family. Few persons 
regretted his departure from England, 

Tbo new sovereign was not only popular, but 
generally beloved by her people. It was long since tbo 
English throne possessed so ^interesting an occupant. 
The queen bad attained tbc eighteen tli anniversary of 


her birthday on the 24tb of May—^scarcely a month 
before her accession to regal honours. She bad some 
claims to be considered beautiful, and was both amiablo 
and accomplished. She soon, also, gave indications of 
an intelligence and self-possession not commonly 
possessed by young ladies of her age. On attending 
tho House of Lords to prorogue parliament, she read 
her spcccli with a composure and dignity whicli created 
both pleasure and surprise in her listeners. ^ Shortly 
afterwards she took up her residence at Windsor Castle, 
when a lady of rauk, who held a high situation about 
her person, was on more than one occasion a few 
minutes bellind tho hour at which her official duties 
required her presence. One day tho laggard found the 
queen wailing her arrival with her watch in her hand. 
The noble attendant expressed a fear that sho had kept 
her majesty waiting. Tho queen replied that such was 
the case—told her how many minutes she had been 
expected, and, adding that she required punctuality in 
those about her person, desired that it might nut be 
again lost sight of. The lady seemed hurt by the 
reproof, and became embarrassed in tho arrangement of 
the queen’s shawl, when the latter assisted her attend¬ 
ant, and said kindly, “ Wo jro new to our situations; 
wo shall all become more perfect in our parts, I hope.” 

Other incidents occurred, which showed not only tbo 
intelligence of tho young queen, but her desire justly 
to discharge the important duties connected with her 
exalted station. Lord Melbourne, the prime minister, 
presented eighteen documents for her to sign, having 
previously given in a list containing only sixteen. Tho 
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(|iic‘c‘n noticed the differcooo of the numberi, and. wns 
informed hj the minister that a necessity had arisen 
fsiiico the list was handed in for two additional papers. 
“Then I must retain them,” promptly replied her 
majesty ; “ I sign nothing without being fully aware of 
its purport.” On another occasion, a nobleman having 
Bubiuittod something to her, was urging its e.Tpcdioncy, 
when ho was stopped by tho queen’s exeluiming, “ My 
lord, I have been taught simply to consider what is 
right and wrong. Expediency is a word which I do not 
wish to hear or nnderstaiicl.” 

Though the Whig ministers were restored to onice, 
tliey wevo not restored to popularity. TJie people were 
di.ssalistifd with them, as they found thorn as unwilling 
ns till! Tories had been to grant tho additional refurtns 
called for, or to sanction such changes and iiinovations 
as the Liberals deemed bcucliciaL Con.scqiiently, in a 
general election which took place, the Conservatives 
gained strength considerably. Wiicn the new parlia¬ 
ment met, on the 17th of July, a violent party contest 
begun. Sir Francis liurdett, tho once fiery advocate of 
liberty, abandoned his principles in his‘old age, and, 
amidst niunh l.^ughtcr, took his scat among tho Cou- 
scrvalivos. J'lurly in this session also, a young orator, 
who had previously distinguished himself as a writer of 
fiction, miidc his first speech in tho l iouso of Commons, 
and was received with an amount of ridiculo and gross 
rudeness of which it is hardly possible to suppose an 
assembly of gentlemen cuuld bo guilty. The speaker 
was Mr. Disraeli, who, after in vain contending with 
groans, hisses, laughter, and incoherent cries, sat down 
with the assertion that the time would como when tlioy 
would listen to him. That prediction ho has worthily 
fulfilled. 

Before the close of tho year 1637, nows arrived of a 
rebellion in tho colony of Canada. Many unredressed 
grievances had induced the Canadians to appeal to arms 
against their rulers; end the colony was then in military 
occupation. Many members of parliament justified tlie 
proceedings of the Canadians, and believed the struggle 
would end by their imitating tho conduct of the Ameri¬ 
cans, and declaring their independence. Lord John 
Russell defended tho English government; declared that 
the case of the Canadians Lore no resemblance whatevor to 
that of the Americans; and protested against abandon¬ 
ing tho colony, as the enemies of England would then 
exclaim that its sun was sunk in clouds and darkness.— ^ 
Ultimately, an adequate force was employed; the 
robellion was suppressed; and there are now no moro 
^ loyal sutjccls of tho British crown than tho Canadians. 

In the spring of 1838, a circumstance occurred more 
in harmony with tho events of tho rudo ages of English 
histoiy than with those of this country in the nineteenth 
century. Some years previously, a mysterious-looking 


man had taken up hts residence at an Inn at Canter¬ 
bury. He dressed in an Oriental costume, wore u long 
beard, arranged his hair in imitation of that of tho 
Saviour, and called himself Sir William Courlney, 
(hough it afterwards appeared that his name was John 
Tliom. Wonderful stories were told of his unbounded 
woalth and generosity. Those, together with eomo wild 
religious addresses which ho made to tho common 
peofilo, gained him so much popularity, that ho started 
a wookly piiblicatiou called Th& Ziora; oifered himself 
to represent Canterbury in parliament; and obtained 
; 3d0 votes in the Oouservat-ive interest. Subsequently 
he was convicted of perjury, and sentenced tu seven 
years’ tran.sportation; but, on its being discovered that 
ho was not in his right mind, ho was removed from 
gaol, and placed in the county lunatic asylmn. 

For somo years notliiug more was heard of Thom, 
when, to people’s surprise, he again mado his appearance 
in Kent. Ho soon won the favour of tho farmers, 
by stating that he was a man of high birth, entitled to 
somo of the finest Ci’t.'itcs in the county, which, when 
he obtained, they should live upon rent free. Tho 
I madman added, that they were oppressed by tyrauts, 
against whom he would lead them, and accomplish, not 
only political, but religious reform. In consequcnco of 
these assertions, nearly 100 persons, most of them farm 
labourers, consonted to march under his bauiiors. Tliis 
success induced him to advancu his pretensions, and ho 
actually declared himself tho Saviour of the world. To 
support this profane assumption, he asserted that he 
was invulncrablo; that neither sword or bullet could 
injure him ; and he pointed to somo scars in his hands, 
which, bo said, had been caused by tho nails that hold 
him to tho cross on Mount Calvary. 

On tlio 28tl\ of May, Thom and bis followers started 
from the village of Boughton, and marched about the 
country without any apparent object. At length a 
farmer, whoso labourers ho had driven away from their 
work, obtained a constable to induce them to return to 
tlicir duties. When tho poor officer made his appear¬ 
ance, Thom, after a short conversation, shot him with a 
pistol, then stabbed him with a dagger, and finally 
threw the body into a ditch. This shocking event 
caused general alarm, and the military wero sent for 
from Canterbury. Thom and his followers, in the 
meantime, retired to Bossenden Wood, where they were 
found by the soldiers and tho magistrates. As Lieu¬ 
tenant Bennott advanced at tho head of tho military, 
Thom deliberately drew out a pistol and shot him dead 
also. The soldiers instantly avenged the deed by firing; 
the madman was mortally wounded, and expired, ex¬ 
claiming triumphantly, ** I have Jesus in my heart.” 
Ten of the ignorant labourers who followed him were 
also killed, and others severely wounded. Such was the 
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besotted superstition of these people, that one of thorn 
who was taken prisoner, declared that he and his asso- 
ciotes would not have hesitated to attack 2,000 soldiers, 
such relianeo did they place in Thom's assurance, that 
those who believed in him could not be shot. Tho 
belief of otbors was not shaken even by bis death, and 
for some weeks they expected he would rise again. lie 
bad predicted that such would be the case if some water 
was put between his lips, in the event of an;thin(r 
happening him. Accordingly a poor woman washed 
his face, and poured water into his mouth, as ho lay 
upon the ground, immediately after receiving ilto bullet 
that put an end to his mischievous life, 8ho had fol¬ 
lowed him for that purpose, for more than half a mile, 
with a pail of water. Twenty-three of tho maniac's 
followers were captured, and committed to Foversham 
gaol. Of these, three were transported, and six suflTcred 
a year’s imprisonment. 

■ It is pleasing to turn from this event to one which 
has heen an incalculable blessing to the nation—the 
adoption of Mr. Bowland Hill's scheino of a uniform 
postage of l<f. Tho circumstances which led to tlie 
adoption of this now postal system were rather curious. 
Wo will tell them iu tho language of that delightful 
authoress and noble-minded lady, Harriet Martinoau;— 
“ Jt is related that Mr. Rowland Hill, being one day walk¬ 
ing through the Lake district, saw u postman present a 
letter to a female at a cottage door, who, having looked 
at the superscription, said it was from her brother, but 
declined taking it in, as the postage, which came to ] 
sho was unahio to pay. Mr. Hill kindly paid the post¬ 
age, though the woman was not willing that he should 
do so; and, when the postman had retired, she told 
him what he had done was useless, and, opening the 
letter, she showed it was merely a blank sheet of 
paper, sent by agreement from her relation, as was bis 
practice once a quarter, to intimate that ho was well, 
without expense to her, as it was understood she would 
decline to receive it. This incident led Mr. Hill to 
think that the postage system was defective; and sub¬ 
sequent inquiries more than confirmed the impression 
thus produced. To save postage numerous artifices had 
been resorted to. In some cases, paper of a particular 
colour gave a sort of telegraphio hint, for which the 
recipient took care not to pay. As newspapers were 
sent post free, parties in town oorteiponded with their 
friends in the country by marking different words, so 
as to make known what they desired to indicate. Several 
letters were frequently written*upon one sheet, which, 
sent from the country, were to be separated and de¬ 
livered to yarions individnals inrLondon; and numerous 
letters, in various ways, were smuggled to town iu 
ooadies, passage boats, and parcels.’* 

Mr. Hill first published his plan In 1837. In 1838, 


a committee of the House of Commons doclarod in it.s 
favour. The bill, substituting the penny for the old 
rates of postage, was passed in 1839; and, on the 10th 
of January, 1840, it camu into opcrat{« 

The coronation of the Queen, which had been for 
some time deferred, took placo at length on the 38th of 
June, 1838, The day was observed as one of national 
rejoicing by all ranks of people, and the fineness of the 
Midsummer weather contributed to tho general enjoy¬ 
ment. Tho ceremony was performed with great mag¬ 
nificence, and throughout the Queen behaved with much 
grace, self-possession, and dignity. A grand fair was 
hold in Hyde Park, in honour of the event.. It was 
continued during several days, and honoured by a visit 
from licr majesty. On the evening of the day of coro¬ 
nation all tho theatres were opened gratuitously, and 
brilliant exhibitions of fireworks took pUco in the parks. 

N'otwitbstanding all the loyalty displayed towards 
the Queen, discontent was at work among the working 
classes of the kingdom. Poor men were told that tho 
Reform Bill bad done little or nothing for them, and 
taught to accuse the government of legislating for 
classes instead of for the whole nation; considerable 
distress prevailed ; the action of the new poor-law (just 
and necessary as it was) produced much discontent; 
great numbers of people entered into political combi¬ 
nations, and demanded a new, more extensive, and, 
indeed, sweeping Reform Bill, to bo called the People’s 
Charter, This document consisted of five propositions, 
called the five points of tho charter: they were—^annual 
parliaments, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, no pro¬ 
perty qualification, and the payment of mcm^ors^ A 
sixth point—the demand for equal electoral districts— 
was afterwards added. 

On the 6th of August, 1838, an immense open-air 
meeting of Chartists was held at Holloway Head, near 
Birmingham, Delegates from the working-men of 
London, Liverpool, Leeds, Lancashire, and Yorkshire 
attended, and it was supposed that as many as 200,000 
persons were present. The proceedings opened with a 
prayer; and after the adoption of what was called a 
“national petition” to parliament, that the People’s 
Charter should become the law of the land, the crowd 
Hparated in peace. Other vast meetings encceeded 
this; and it was at length understood, that if what 
were called tho people’s rights were not yielded to 
them, they were to he wrested^ from the government by 
force, Mr, Feargus O’Connor, an Irish barrister (who 
subsequently became an inmate of a lunatic asylum, 
where he died), was a very active speaker at these as¬ 
semblies. At a meeting of the London Chartists in 
Palaee Yard, Westminster, he declared tlut, “ rather 
than see tho people oppressed—^rather than see the con- 
sUtution violated with impunity while the people were 
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in ^rnnt—if no other man would do ko, he would himeelf 
lesid (hem to death or glory. Let the moral-foroo men 
take that, and let it eet them a good moral example.” 
Tills mischievous hoasting was, however, outdono by the 
Knv. J. Stephens, a Wesleyan minister, at a Chartist 
meeting at Kcrsall Moor, Manchester. After a great 
deal of nonsense, which could only bo palatable to very 
ignorant moo, he said—I am speaking to Imndrcds of 
thousands, three out of four of whom have, in all pro¬ 
bability, left their arms at home to-day. And why 
have you left them at liome ? Bccauso you were afraid 
to bring them?” To this unfair and unnecessary 
<|UCstion, the excited people not unnaturally cried out, 
*‘XoI no!” and tho orator continued in the same in¬ 
flammatory manner. 

To demand even tho most reasonable thing in this 
violent and unreasonable way, was tho best mode of 
alarming people hitherto indifferent, and of exciting 
the opposition of the government. As the winter ap¬ 
proached, these meetings, instead of being discontinued, 
wero held by torch-light, tho glare of which added a 
solemnity to the proceedings, and excited fears of in¬ 
cendiarism and insurrection in tho minds of all mode¬ 
rate men, In November, Lord John Kusscll desired 
the magistrates in tho north to notify that such meet¬ 
ings were illegal; and the following month the Queen 
issued a proclamation, warning all peaceful subjects to 
keep away from them. Tho Chartists replied, that 
they bad no placo to meet in hut the open air, and no 
time except in the evening, after their daily labour. 

At the time of these Chartist movements, a serious 
dispute broke out between tho English and the Chinese. 
The government of tho latter people was mucli opposed 
to tho injurious practice of smoking opium, which was 
very general among them. This opium was a principal 
article of traffic between them and our East India mer¬ 
chants. The Chineso authorities had frequently com¬ 
plained of the importation of opium; but, as this pro¬ 
duced no effect, in 1838 they prohibited our merchants 
from continuing tho trade. Tliis they had a perfect 
right to do; but the tone of thoir edicts was regarded 
as extremely bombastic and insulting. As a warning, 
also, two unfortunate native dealers in opium were 
strangled in front of the English factories. An angry 
feeling was speedily generated between tho Chinese 
government and the merchants; and a report was pre¬ 
sented to the emperor, gravely proposing to destroy 
tlie foreigners in their (fens in England, by not allow¬ 
ing them to buy any tea or rhubarb, without which 
they believed the barbarians, as they called them, would 
soon perish. The Chinese, in all their dealings with 
the English, treated them as an inferior race, and spoke 
of them as barbarians," destitute of both reason and 
honesty. 


The liaughtincEB and pretended contempt of the 
Chinese was laughed at by the merchants, and opium 
continued to ho smuggled into tho Celestial Empire, 
till, in 1839, Commissioner Lin issued an edict, de¬ 
manding that all the opium on hoard tho Brifish ships 
should he delivered up to the government, that it 
might bo destroyed. Ho at.tho same time intimated, 
that if this demand was not complied with, tho bar¬ 
barians would ho overwhelmed by numbers and mas- 
sacred. The supplies of provisions, also, wero cut off, 
and the English factories placed in a state of blockade 
by an arc of boats, filled with armed men. Under 
these circumstances, the English merchants, at the 
advieo of tltcir superintendent, Captain Elliot, siir- 
rendered upwards of 20,000 chests of opium. The 
state of blockade then ceased, and the EnglLsh were 
commanded to retire. Captain Elliot, however, wrote 
to Lord Auckland, the governor-general of India, for 
such ships of war as bo could spare for the protection 
of life and property. 

In an affray between some English sailors and 
Chinese villagers, ono of tho latter was killed. Com¬ 
missioner Lin demanded that the man who caused the 
death of the Chineso should be delivered up, that he 
might he put to death also. This was refused, and Lin 
issued an edict prohibiting any provisions to ho sup¬ 
plied to the English; and, shortly afterwards, another 
against tho importation of any British goods. Other 
differences followed; and, in November, 1839, Admiral 
Kwan, with a fleet of twenty-nine Chineso war-junks, 
prepared to attack the English. This fleet was fired 
upon hy the Volage and Ilyacinthy two English ships 
of war, when, after a brief conflict, ono junk blew up, 
three wero sunk, and the rest retired, having had quite 
as much flghtiog as they cared for. Tho Chinese, how¬ 
ever, had tho iinpudcnco to represent that they had 
obtained a victory. 

Though tho English government could not approve 
of smuggling opium into China, yet tho ministers con¬ 
sidered it was their duty to demand reparation for the 
destruction of so great an amount of property belong¬ 
ing to English merchants. An expedition was there¬ 
fore sent to China, in the spring of 1840, to enforce 
this demand, and also to compel the Chinese govern¬ 
ment to respect those international laws which arc ob¬ 
served by all civilised countries. When tho English 
fleet, consisting of fifteen ships, besides transports, ar¬ 
rived, the Chinese mado an attempt to born it by 
moans of fire-rafts. Ao this failed, they proposed to 
employ expert divers, who should climb up the English 
ships at night and massacre every one they found. 
This daring scheme was not put into practice. Another 
attempt of this kind very nearly produced fatal results. 
The Chinese prepared a boat-load of poisoned tea, in 
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small paroelfl^ which th^ sent off to bo sold to the 
English sailors. It so happened, however, that this tea 
was seized by Chinese pirates, and sold to people of 
their own nation, many of whom died in oonsequenee 
of using it.—^The events of the war in this year were 
unimportant. A truce was agreed to at the close, and 
negotiations for peace oommonced. While these pro¬ 
ceedings were being settled, an imperial decree was 


issued by the emperor on the 8th of January, 1841, 
ordering all British ships and men to bo destroyed; and 
offering rewaids and honours to any of the Chinese who 
should capture an English man-of-war, or to any one 
who should cut off an Englishman’s bead. This edict 
caused the war to bo resumed. We will give the result 
in another obaptor. 


. CHAPTER CIV, 

COKTIKUATlOlf OF THE .BEION OF QUEEIT VIOTORlA.—A.D. 1838—1846. 


ET ns look back to an event which took 
place in London early in 183R. _ One bitter 
winte-’s night—tbo lOth of January—a 
part of the Royal Exchange was discovered 
to be on fire. In consequence of the high 
wind, and the difficulty of procuring water, tbo flames 
spread rapidly, and tbc destruction of the whole build¬ 
ing soon became inevitable. At midnight the old peal 
of bolls chimed, for tho last time, the tunna of “There's 
nae luck about the house,” “ Life lot us cherish,” and 
“ God savo the Queen.” Shortly afterwards, tho blaz¬ 
ing tower in which they were contained foil with a dismal 
crash, and the ponderous bolls, weighing eighteen 
hundredweight, were iiurlcd through tho roof, carrying 
everything before them. 'J'bc inner walls soon after 
fell with a terrific noise, burying beneath them tho 
statues-of the kings and queens of England. During 
the conflagration, the flames rose to such a heigiit as to 
lie seen at Windsor Castle; and before the end of tho 
following day, the great pile was reduced to bare 
blackened walls, and heaps of still-burning ruins. 

Tho English had become engaged in war witli a people 
in India, whom they found to be a very different sort of 
enemy to the CbineM. These enemies were the Seiks 
and the Afghans, the most warlike races of India. The 
dispute arose out of a contest between two native 
princes. Dost Mahomed and Sbah Sujab, for the 
monarchy of Afghanistan, in which tbo English 
espoused the cause of the latter, tho unpopular candi¬ 
date. The quarrel was complicated by the interference 
of both Persia and Russia, the latter being suspected of 
intriguing to obtain an entnmee into our Indian pos¬ 
sessions. The usual military successes of the English 
socmed, for a time, to have deserted them; and the re¬ 
treat of 17,000 penons, consisting of soldiers and o«mp 
followers, from Cabul, to Jellalabad, in Januaty, 1843, 
through a chain of mountain passes, is one of the most 


awful events chronicled in the blood-red annals of war. 
The most dreaded of tbo defiles alluded to was the 
Khybor Pass, through which, it was reported, Akbar 
Khan (the second son of Dost Mahomed, who was at tho 
head of a numerous force) had threatened only one man 
should go alive, and that bo should bo set clown thoro 
with his limbs chopped off, and a letter in bis mouth 
warning tho infidel foreigners never c^in to set foot in 
Afghanistan, Akbar Khan nearly kept his word: the 
women and children were consigned to him on a solemn 
promise of protection; but of tho mon, on the seventh 
day of tho retreat, only one arrived—and ho more liko 
a spectre than a man—at tho English garrison at JcIIa- 
labad. With tho exception of a few who returned to 
Cabul, all tho i-cst had perislied. 

General Sale, who commanded tho English at Jclla- 
lahad, was at length relieved by General Pollock, who 
fouglit his way tlirough tho Khybor Pass, in September, 
1842. Akbar Khan was defeated; Shall Sujah was 
murdered; Dost Maltomod became sovereign of Afghan¬ 
istan ; the English abandoned Cabul; peace was restored, 
and then broken; other battles wero fought; and at 
length, after a frightful loss of life on both sides, tbc 
enemy was vanquished, a great tract of land annexed to 
the British dominion, and the famous diamond, called 
tho ,Koh-i-nor, or Mountain of Light (the symbol of 
Indian empire), taken among the spoils, and brought to 
England. 

Early in 1838, tho attention of tho government was 
called to tho state of Ircland.^by the unprovoked munler 
of Lord Norbury, an amiable nobleman and kind land¬ 
lord, who was shot flrom behind a hedge while walking 
in the shrubbery on his estate at Kilboggan. Tho 
aseassinatiou was not committed from a desire of ro- 
vengo or of plunder, but appeared to bo part of a 
diabolical plot, in which tlEie great body of tho Irish 
peasantry were concerned, to' wrest tho land, from its 
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rij'litful ownen, and abolish rent by murdoiing the 
laiKllords, or whoever dared to aueit bis right to his 
own properly by ejecting tenants that would not pay. 
It is very shocking to havo to relate, that the fearful 
and irrevocable criuoo of murder was actually approved 
of by immonsu inassos of tbo people; that no ono 
would or give evidence against ttic rullians who 

comiiiittcd it; but, on the contrary, screened them from 
Iho hiiiids of Justice, and even applauded tbuir dimes. 
An awful catalogue of murders of this character was 
Ijrought before the notice of parliament, and tlie appalling 
statomcntmadciliattwonly murders were committed, in 
tbo county of Tipperary alone, in tbo brief space of a 
singlo month. Lord iVIorpctb, then lord •lieutenant of 
Jrc'land, vindicated tbo govcniinont from the charge 
that tbo state of Ireland was the result of the legisla¬ 
tion of the existing ministry. Properly, ho said, had. 
its duties as well os its rights; and ho felt bound to warn 
those who possessed it, that there were provocations 
which, while the condition of Ireland continued to bo 
what it had long been, would arouse resistaiicL'. There 
wero sulTcriugs which would defy endurance. It was 
the opinion of his colleagues that no unusual mode of 
strengthening tho law in Ireland ought to be rcsofU'd 
to without great caution: and ho felt tlioy must first 
alter the condition of the people before thoy could im¬ 
prove their morals. 

‘ For many years a duty had been imposed on foreign 
com, when imported into this country; and as this lax 
had the clTcct of raising tho price of bread, and also, it 
was assorted, of reducing employment in manufactur- . 
ing districts, the “corn-laws” bccamo very Unpopular, 
(treat discontent was raised, aud Ibc cry became general 
that the peoplo were denied cheap bread to add to tho 
wealth of tho landed aristocracy. In IScptemhcr, 1838, 
lifty or sixty gentlemen at Manchester formed them¬ 
selves into an association called tho “ Auti-Corn-Law 
}.cs^uu.” When parliament opened in 1839, numbers 
of petitions wero presented for tho repeal of tbo corn- 
laws ; and Lord Brougham moved that the Lords should 
hear cvidonco upon tho subject, and inquire into it. 
But it was supposed that, although a repeal of tho 
corn-laws might benefit tbo people, it would lower the 
rent of land; and, as nearly all the Lords wore land- 
owners, tho motion was rejected at once. A simitar 
motion was then brought forward, by Mr. Villlcrs, in 
tho IIouso of Commons; but it was strongly opposed 
by Sir Itobert Peel, and rejected there, also, by a large 
majority. Tbo members of the Anti-Corn-Law League^ 
however, wero not discouraged, and they resolvod to 
appeal from parliament to the people. They g e n t 
lecturers and Iraols about tho country explaining the 
subject; they held great phhlic meetings for the same 
purpose I and even enlisted tho ladies in the cause, by 


means of immonso tea parties. So great was their 
activity, that, in a little while, the Anti-C!om-Law 
Lei^uo bccamo a power in the land; and the ijnestion, 
complicated as it seemed at first, was becoming clearly 
understood by tho millions. ' 

Tlio demand of the working classes, that the docn- 
ment they called the Peoplo’s Charter should becomo 
tho law of tl)o land, was not lost sight of. Tho agita¬ 
tion for tlie People's Charter was kept up with' that for 
tho repeal of the corn-laws. In May, ]S39, a body of 
: delegates from tho working-men of Great Britain 
commenced their sittings in London, under tho title 
of tbo National Convention, Tlicso people encountered 
much obloquy.; but they seem to havo been earnest in 
a dcsiro to benefit their class, by obtaining for them 
the political privileges. enumerated in the charter. 
Under their direction, an enormous petition—“na¬ 
tional petition”—was prepared, carried in procession, 
and presented to the Uouso of Commons on the 14th 
of June. It was said to have contained 1,200,090 
signatures, and it prayed that the charter should be¬ 
come law. It was so large, that it was obliged to be 
rolled into the ITouso by half-a-dozen Itadical membci's, 
who were its advocatas. There it was received with 
respect; but tho House declined entering upon a con¬ 
sideration of its various points at once, because it would 
occupy too much time. * 

Meanwhile tho violence of tbo people prevented it 
from being paid attention to. The Chartists of Bir¬ 
mingham broke out into such a serious riot, that sixty 
armed police were sent from Ixindon to assist in koep- 
ing the pea(». On their arrival, they immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to an open spaco called the Bullring, and 
dispersed a large body of Chartists—a font they wero 
unable to accomplish without a violent conflict, and 
tho assistnuco of tbo military. This event caused great 
excitement, aud tho CbOitist Convention at London 
issued an inflammatory resolution, expressing its con- 
vicUun that a wanton and- unjust outrage had been 
made upon tbo people of Birmingham by tbo employ- 
mout of iho metropolitan police. For issuing this 
resolution, which tho ministry re^rded as a libel, 
Messrs. Lovett and Collins, secretaries of the Chartist 
Convention, wero arrested, and each eventually suffered 
a year's imprison mont. 

Tho refusal of the House of Commons to take the 
charter into consideration, caused a renewal of the dis¬ 
turbances at Birmiogbam. Great meetings were dis¬ 
persed by the military; aome of tho crowd received 
serious wounds, and their oxcited feelings rose to mad¬ 
ness. At, fl rst, windows and street lamps wero smashed; 
then houses, belonging to persons obnoxious to the 
Chartists, were broken into; and, finally, several woro 
burnt. Tho town was thrown into the greatest alarm. 
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»nd it was some days before order could bo restored. 
Tjsrgo assemblies leading to riots took place in other 
towns, especially at Sheffield, where the Chartists 
marched through the town in solemn silence) and after¬ 
wards broke out into ridts, which, fortunately,' did not 
end so seriously as tljpsa at Birmingham. Many foolish 
means were taken by tho Chartists to intimidate the 
government into granting them their demands; a run 
upon the savings’ banks was rccoaamended; and it was 
agreed to keep a “sacred month,” during whioli the 
people were to abstain from their customary labour. 
As, however, they had sense enough to see tlist such 
a proceeding would injure them moro than it would 
perplex the government, the mad sclicmc was aban¬ 
doned, 

Tho ministry succeeded in procuring the imprison¬ 
ment of most of tho Chartist leaders; and, in the month 
of September, 1639, tho “Kational Convention” was 
dissolved by consent of its town members. It was 
then supposed that Chartism was at an end; but tliat 
was not the ease. Unfortunately some of tho most 
moderate men had been sent to prison, and the leader¬ 
ship fell to more violent persons. 

Chartism soon appeared at Newport in MonmouUi- 
sliire, in the form of insurrection. Tho inhabitants of 
that district were ignorant miners, and greatly under 
Die inilucnco of a Air. Frost, a linendraper, who also 
fulfilled the duties of a magistrate. Lord Jolin llussell 
having heard that Frost had made some violent speoehes 
at a meeting at Pontypool, and that he had been elected 
a member of the National Convention, caused him to 
bo written to, saying that, if this were the case, it 
would be his lordship’s duty to recommend iho Lord 
Chancellor to erase his name from the commission of 
the peace. Frost, in reply, sent a long and insulting 
letter to Lord John Bussell, questioning bis lordship’s 
nutbority to assume a power over that part of his con¬ 
duct which did not refer to bis duties as a magistrate, 
and denying that ho knew any body catling itself a 
Convention. Lord John Russell disclaimed liaving any 
wish to interfere with tho opinions of Mr. Frost; was 
glad to hoar the existence of the National Convention 
denied, except as a committee to watch over the fate 
of petitions; and stated that no immediate steps 
would be taken with respect to his position as a 
magistrate. 

Mr.'Frost’i oondnot, however, became so turbulent 
and threatening, that he was ultimately removed from 
tho bench; and he then engaged the poor workmen of 
.South 'Wales in an attempt to overturn the^ existing 
order of things. On tho evening of the 3rd of Novem- 
box;, 1839, news was brought to the magistrates of New¬ 
port, that Frost was marching upon tho town with a 
body of 4,000 or 5,000 men. The magistrates prepared 


for the attack, obtained a body of military, police, and 
special constables, and took their station in tho princi¬ 
pal inn of the town. Frost and his rioters entered the 
town in two division^ and headed an attack upon the 
hotel. The rioters firsts discharged an irregular firo, 
and, driving ii^ the door, nishod into tho house. Tho 
soldiers woro tlien ordered to fire down tho passage, 
and, at the same time, a cross-firo was opened from tho 
bow windows of tho hotel. After a few discharges the 
iusurgents took to flight. Frost, together with two 
oHicr firebrands, named Williams and Jones (liiS as¬ 
sociates )> were soon afterwards arrested, and placed on 
their trial for higli treason. They were found guilty, 
and sentenced to be hanged and quartered. The day 
was even fixed for their execution; but public feeling 
revolted from so shocking an event: petitions woro 
presented to tlie Queeu praying for a mitigation of tho 
piiuishmcnf, and the sentence was commuted to that of 
transportation for life. , 

Public attention was soon directed to a very different 
kind of event. On tho lOth of FebruaQr, 1840, her 
majesty was united in marriage to his serene highness 
Albert Francis Augustas Charles Emmanuel, of Saxo- 
Cuburg and tiotlia, tho second son of the reigning 
Duke of Ootha. Several royal personages had boon 
spoken of as candidates for her hand; but it was 
understood that Priucc Albert was ber choice, and the 
tiuion not tho result of state policy, but of afTcction. 
Before tho arrival of the wedding-day, it is said, the 
Arch bis] lop of Canterbury inquired whether her majesty 
wished any altorutiou to be made in that p.irt of tho 
marriage service which includes the promise I'f obedi¬ 
ence. She replied, that it was “her wish to Iw mar¬ 
ried, in all respects, as any other Englishwoman might 
be, according to tho usages of the church of England ; 
and though not as Queen, yet, as a womrm, sho was 
ready to promise all that was required in the Liturgy.” 
The ceremony took place in tho Chapel Royal, at St. 
James’s Palace; and, in the afternoon, tho distingaished 
pair took the road to Windsor. 

A few months after the marriage of the Queen, tho 
nation was thrown into a stato of excitement by an 
attempt upon licr life. On the evening of the 10th of 
June sho loft Buckingham Palace with Prince Albert, 
in a low, open phaeton, to take a drive in Hyde Park. 

As they drove up Constitution Hill, a young man ad¬ 
vanced to within a few yards vf the carriage, and fired 
a pistol at her majesty. Sho instantly rose from her 
seat, but was pulled down into it by the prince, who 
loudly called to tbo postilions, who had stopped in sur¬ 
prise, to drive on. Before the order could be obeye<I, a 
second pistol jras fired, but happily, like tho first, 
without effect. Though somewhat agitated, the Queen 
drove to the mansion of her mother, the Duchess of 
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Kent, to asBuro that parent of her safety, and then re¬ 
turned in the same open -cairiagc, oonEdently reposing 
on the loyalty of her people, notwithstanding tlie in¬ 
famous outrage that had just been perpetrated. 

The intended assassin, who made no attempt to escape, 
y^as immediately taken into custody, die was a youth 
of about Beventeen or eighteen, of the name of Edward 
Oxford. On inquiry, it turned out that he'had lately 
l>een a barman at a public-house, tho landlord of which, 
spoke well of his general conduct, hut said ho had hcen 
obliged to discharge him on account of a habit he had 
of laughing in the faces of customers. Oxford was 
placed on his trial for high treason, and found guilty; 
hilt as it was doubted whether there wore any bullets 
in (he pistols he fired, and as, other circnmstancos tended 
to excite doubts of his sanity, he was committed to con¬ 
finement in Bedlam. 

Louis Philippe, the King of tho Pronch, felt, or, it 
is generally supposed, pretended to feci, a great ndmira- ; 
turn for tho character and genius of the late hlmpcror 
Kapolcon Bonaparte. France mourned, for tho fato of 
that eictraordinary man; and, to gratify tho people, 
Louis requested and obtained permission from tho F.ng- 
lish gOTornment to remove the corpse of the hero from 
8t. Helena, that it might ho honourably deposited 
amongst tho sepulchres of tho ancient kings of Fr.mcc. 
The body of tho emperor, after having laid nineteen 
years in the grave, was exhumed with a fueling of 
almost idolatrous veneration, under tho direction of the 
Prince do Joinville, and some of the few surviving 
generals^ of tho great soldier. Os account of the 
masonry by which the coffin was surrounded, it bad 
been preserved uninjured; and when it was opened, 
the spectators wero struck with astonisliment to behold 
the emperor lying in his uniform, scarcely touched by 
tho b.md of corruption—indcod, hardly changed from i 
Uio time when, nineteen years before, he had been com¬ 
mitted to what was then supposed to bo bis eternal 
resting-place. The body was carried to France, where, 
on tho 14th of December, 1840, it was reinterred in 
tlic church of the Invatidcs, among the mouldering re¬ 
mains of royalt}'. The ceremony was performed with 
gorgeous magnificence, which gratified Franco, and ex¬ 
cited the admiration of surrounding nations. 

At this time tho Whig ministers had long lost the 
popularity they onco possessed. In May, 1839, they 
had felt it necessaiy to'resign, hOcattse an important 
hill they brought forward with respect to Jamaica was 
only oariicd by tho slender majority of five votes. The 
Queen catrusted Sir Itoberl Peel with the formation of j 
a new ministry; but* she rigrctted losing her late ad- i 
visers, and veiy frankly* told him Sir Robert, ( 
observing that the principal ladies about tlie Queen ] 
1 ^: the sisters or wives of bis political opponents, ' 


, insisted on their resigning their places. Her noajes^ 
refused to part with her ladies, as such a course was, 
she said, repugnant to her feelings, and, she believed, 
contrary fi> custom. Upon this Sir Robert resigned 
the authority that bad been entrusted to biih; the 
late ministers were recalled, and fot on as well as they 
could. 

Still the Whig ministore sank in public estimation, 
until at length, in May, 1841, they attempted to raiso 
a deficiency in tho exchequer of 102 , 400 , 000 , by im¬ 
posing some, objectionable duties on sugar. Tliis pro¬ 
posal excited so much dissatisfaction, that, when it was 
put to the vote, there was a majority of thirty-six 
against tho government. As ministers still showcil a 
reluctance to resign. Sir Robert Peel brought forward a 
motion that they did not possess the confidence of tho 
House of Commons to an extent sufficient to enable 
thorn to curry on ttie public basinesB, and that flicir 
continuance in office, under such circumstances, wa.s at 
variance with the spirit of tho constitution. Thi.<i 
motion was carried by a majority of 312 to 311; still 
the Whigs did not resign, but procured a dissolution of 
parliament, and appealed to the country. 

The new parliament met on tho 19lh of August, 
1841; and, in a fierce party debate which arose on tho 
address, hir. Cohden, the leading ipember of the Anli- 
Corn-Law League, made his first address to the House. 
Xotwitbstanding tlie attempts to laugh or cough him 
into silence, ho made an eloquent appeal to tho feelings 
of his brother legislators, as Christian men, against the 
corn-laws. In both Houses amendments were moved to 
tlie address, and carried, in tho Lords, by a majority of 
72 ; in tbo Commons, by 91. Lord Melbourne and tho 
Whigs were thus compelled to rosigu, and a Cousorvative 
miiiisti 7 , with Sir Robert Peel at its head, came into 
office. This time tho Queen made no objection to 
parting with tho ladies of her household; but it was 
reported that the circumstance was very painful to her. 
Sir Robert Peel asked for time to mature his plans for 
the restoration of prosperity, and, on the 10th of 
November, tbo parliament adjourned tintil tho following 
year. 

Just before the prorogation of parliament, a destruc¬ 
tive fire broke out in the Tower. It reduced a great 
part of that ancient building, so rich in historical 
associations, to ruin ; nearly all the military stores and 
trophies were destroyed, or much injured; and tho 
regalia aud crown jcwels.only saved by being carried off 
to a place of safety by the wardens, surrounded by 
groups of soldiers, police, and firemen. This unfortu¬ 
nate fire took place on the 2l8t of October; and a few 
days afterwards, on the 9th of Rovomber, the Queen 
presented the nation with her first son, the Prince of 
Wales. 
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The agitation' against the eom-laws eontinned to be 
carried on with wonderful activity, and the cry for their 
repeal becanno loud and general. One of the great 
offences of the late Whig ministry was, that it trifled 
with and neglected this important question. Parlia¬ 
ment rcassomblcd on the 3rd of February, 1842, and 
great curiosity prevailed to see what Sir Itoberi would 
do about the corn-laws. The great landowners, or pro¬ 
tection party, believed that he would not yield to the 
national demand, because he had always been in favour 
of tlic corn-laws as they stood; but, on the other side, 
llierc was an expectation that perhaps the Conservative 
ministers might, after all, act with mote liberality than 
the Wliigs. 

Sir Robert soon brought forward bis plan. Tt con¬ 
sisted of a sliding-scale of duties, by which, wiicn corn 
was cheap in England, the duty on importing foreign 
grain was to bo high; but it was to bo gradually re¬ 
duced as com rose in price, and was to coasc altogetber 
wlien it 1 cached 74s. a quarter. The plan was approved 
by the protectionists, who felt they must yield some- 
tiling, and were glad it was no worse. The free-traders 
denounced it, hut it Anally passed into law. It gave so 
little satisfaction, however, that, in some manufacturing 
towns, Sir Robert Feel was burnt in. effigy, and the 
Anti-Corn-Law League became move active than over. 
The minister next brought forward a property and 
income-tax, for making up tho defleienoiee the Whigs 
had left in the public revenue. This disagreeable tax 
liad never been considered justifiable, except in times of 
war; but Sir Robert promised that it should not be 
continued longer than three years; and, to make 
amends, he passed a now tariff, by which a reduction of 
duty took place on as many as 730 sorts of goods. The 
result, lie said, would materially reduce tlie charge of 
living. In the course of bis speech on this occasion, he 
made some observations which implied, a change in his 
opinions, and gave great hope to ilie free-trade party. 
It was capable of demonstration, he said, that a selfish 
policy was not always a wise one for a great nation. 
Ifc believed that, on the general principle of free trade, 
there was now no differonco of opinion. All agreed that 
we should purchase in the cheapest, and sell in the 
dearest market. 

Tho amiable character of the Queen, and her upright¬ 
ness irs a ruler, was insufficient to preserve her from 
dangerous attacks by evil-disfifised or half-insane people. 
A second attempt was made on her life on the evening 
of the 80th of May, 1842, by k young man named John 

Francis, who fired a pistol at her. Tlio ruffian_a 

machinist employed at Covent Garden Theatre—ap¬ 
peared to have no motive for the atrocious act, and it is 
therefore reasonable to imagine that he was not of sound 
mind. He was sentenced to death for high treason, but 


her majesty graciously commuted his punishment into 
transportation for life. This merdful conduct did not 
prevent a miserable-looking, sickly, deformed, and dirty 
youth, named Bean, from presentiDg a pistol at the 
carriage of the Queen the very next day. The weapon 
was an old, worthless thing, that would not go off, and 
tho act of presenting it was unobserved by the Quccq; 
BO that she was saved the agitation that must necessarily 
have resulted from the explosion. Bean, who seems to 
have been weak in bis intellect, was convicted of a mis¬ 
demeanor, and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment. To protect her majesty from such wanton acts 
of malignant and half-witted miscreants, a law was 
passed, by winch, instead of being tried for high trea¬ 
son, they should be committed to prison, and severely 
whipped.—Another attempt at assassination terminated 
Very differently. Mr. Drummond, the private secretary 
and friend of Sir Itobert Peel, was shot at by a decently- 
dressed man, of tho name of M*Ifaugbtea, under the 
impression that he was the premier himself. The unfor¬ 
tunate gentleman received a severe wound, from the 
effects of which he expired a few days afterwards. 
Great sympathy was shown for the fate of the sufferer, 
not only by Sir Robert and tho public, but by the 
Queen and Prince Albeit. Upon tho trial of M^Naughten 
the jury declared him to be insane, and ho was very 
properly consigned to imprisonment during her majesty’s 
pleasure. 

The activity of the Anti-Com-Law League wa.s won¬ 
derful : they sent out more lecturers, and distributed 
tracts by tho million. It is no wonder, then, that when 
parliament reassembled in January, 1843, the^subjccta 
of national distress and the corn-laws were resumed. 
lOng and vehement debates took place; hut the session 
[>asscd without any further alteration of those statutes 
which made bread dear and labour scarce. 

At tho close of tho last chapter, tho Chinese were leffi 
idly determined to destroy the English fleet, and ex- 
.irpate tho English people. Hostilities recommenced 
by the capture of Chusan. The Chines© had been 
ottering most extravagant boasts; but their troops alt 
took to their heels after a cannonade of about seven or 
eight minutes from some of our war steamers. Nego- 
iations then took place; but the arro^noe and insin¬ 
cerity of tho Chinese led to a renewal of the conflict. 
Several other encounters occurred, in which the Asiatics 
showed themselves so incompetent to contend with tlia 
power they had provoked, that they were slain almost 
ike sheep. Preparations wero made for storming Can¬ 
on ; but on the 20th of January, 1841, a treaty was 
signed with Ko-shen, the mandarin who ruled there} 
and tho city was ransomed by tho promise to pay 
6,000,000 dollars. 

Tho Emperor of China rofuMd to ratify this treaty, 
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iitnl war was resumed on tlic 2.3Ui of February, as the 
iwtmy was not pauh Him imperial majesty was miic) 
enraged by Ijla losseji, anti be issued a pompous procla- 
mat ion, coin maud inf^ a tborough determination of tlic 
“ Knglisli rebels/’ Ho could not, liowevcr, maiutaii 
bis own against tbo Barbarians," In February, 1841. 
the important forts and war-junks on the Canton river 
were destroyed; the city was bcsiogctl, and only saved 
i'rom the English by tJio payment of tlio largo sum 
denmndod. In the summer tbo op^rat ions of llio war 
W(‘ro coiifmed to the sea and rivers; but, on the 27Ih of 
August, Amoy, and in October, Tingbuo, Cliinliac, an( 
Ningpo were captured,—In June, 1842, Woosung and 
Sbanghac were taken ; and the English, who hadovacu- 
afoil Ningpo, were preparing to besiego Nanking; and 
Ching-kiang-foo, ono of the strongest and most im¬ 
portant cities of China, was taken. The Chinesa fought 
then! with a desperation they bad never shown before, 
and, when defeated, commiUed suicide,' after having 
destroyed their wives and children, Tho scenes wit¬ 
nessed by tho English troops, on entering tho city, wore 
per fret iy uppalliiig. In tho streets and houses were 
cluhlreu dead or dying from the effects of broken spines 
—a hideous uukIo of death, inflicted on them by their 
unnatural parents, to save them from the profanation 
of the victor’s liHiclu Tn cuie house, seven dead or 
(lying persons were feutul in a Biiiglo room. One of 
them was a beaudful young wonian, lying on a lx‘d ns 
if in sleep, Avith a silk scarf thrown over her neck, to 
coijef iil tho gash Avbicli had deprived her of life. Hail* 
lug, the ehief Avho defcutlcd the city, hatl raised a 
funeral ^lile, of wood and his officiul papers, and burnt 
himself to death. Tho fall of Ching-kiang-foo brought 
thecmiKior to reason, and ho was at length glad to 
enter into a peace. This was consented to on several 
eunditioiiM, the chief of which was, that the emperor 
hliould pay 21JK>0,000 of dollars for flic expense of tlic 
wur, besides 6,000,000 he had already been compelled 
to pay for the opium that bad been destroyed, British 
subjects were to be allowed to reside at certain cities, 
and to carry on trade without molestation; and in all 
future transactions between tho two nations, the Chiiicso 
were always to treat the English as equals. Odd as 
this last condition may seem, the intolerable boasting 
of the Chinese had rendered it necessary. 

Chartism had again broken into activity; the Na¬ 
tional Convimtion was revived; and in May, i842, a 
second jiclition for the charter, twice as large as tho 
first, and containing as many as three million and 
a-half of signatures, was presented to tho House of Com¬ 
mons. It wu^t too large Uy bo got through tbo door 
without being cut into five pieces. To the old prayer 
for the enactment of tho five points of tho charter, this 
petition jidded a desire for the abolition of tho national , 


debt, tho esUblislied church, and the union between 
England and Ireland, It was not likely that such ex¬ 
tensive demands would meet with consideration, and 
tho ministry made an excuse for avoiding the subject. 
During the Ibllowing summer and autumn graat meet¬ 
ings were held on tho Lancashire moors and other 
places, and many tumults occurred- A disposition was 
shewn amongst tho people to raise an insurrection ; 
strikes took place, workliouses were broken into, and 
broad was sometimes carried off from tho bakers^ shops, 
Tho talk about tho month of idleness, or sacred monf li, 
us it was called, was revived, and afiTairs avoto a melan¬ 
choly and thr^toning aspect- The goverimicnt at length 
interfered in a resolute manner; many arrests of the 
Chartists wpre made; and, nt a special cotnmissmn at 
Stuflford, 274 of them were placed on their trials. Of 
these, fifty-four were acquitted, thirteen transportoti ibr 
life, and tho rest imprisoned for different periods. Other 
trials took place, and many more Chartists were con- 
demued to imprisonment or transportation, 

Abautjtho same time some singular disturbances broke 
out in Wales, Tho fanners of Carmarthenshire and 
Pembrokeshire were much irritated, in 183,% by some 
heavy turnpike tolls, which wero not only coiisidereil 
illegal, but became so opprcs^-ivc as Bometimes to oat 
up tho profit of the goods they carried to market. The 
simple Welshmen, unable to procure redress, or ignorant 
how to set about obtaining it, came to the resolution to 
demolish all the obnoxious gates. From the 24th 
chapter of Crcncsis they selected a text, which they 
fancied sanctioned their intention—^^^And they blessed 
Itrbc kali, and raid unto her, Let thy seed possess the 
gate of those which hate them," Choosing ono of their 
auniber for a chief, they dressed him as a woman, and 
:n a short time toll-gates wero destroyed in every direc- 
:ion. To tho most rigid inquiries after those offenders, 
no answer could bo obtained bnt that tho gales Avere 
Jostroyod by Kcliokali and lier children, Tlie work of 
dcBlruction was carried on Avitb great art; and Eebckali 
and her daughters bafiled all attempts of the military 
and police to discover them. When these riots began 
in tho winter of 1842-^43), they Averc unattended with 
dolcncc to the toll-keepers or any other persons. But 
as the folloAving autumn approached, incondiariBni and 
ven murder was added to tho destruction of gates, A 
proclamation Avas therefore issued against Eobekah and 
tier followers, large rewards offered for their appreheii- 
ion, and a commission appointed to iiKiuiro into tho 
:ausc of the disturbances. Upon tho report of these 
commissioners the offensive tolls wero removed, and 
Egbckah and her daughters wero seen no more* 

Almost as a matter of course, Ireland continued in a 
talc of disorder and agitation. Jlr, O’Connell laboured 
unccasLOgly to obtain a ’repeal of tho union between 
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that oountry aod England. In 1843| his agitation was 
rendered eitremely formidablo on account of hiB being 
joined bj the liifib Roman Catholio priests. Immense 
assemblages of the people, called “ monster meetings,’* 
frequently took place. Tim greatest of these was held 
on the 15th of August, at the I fill of Tara, where the 
ancient kings of Ireland wero crowned. It is said not 
less than half a million persons were present. O’Con- 
noli appeared in a cap made something like a crown, 
and in the course of a violent speech he declared the 
union to be null—to bo only obeyed as an injustico 
may bo obeyed, until it is destroyed; and lie promiacd 
that, within a twelvemonth, they sliould havo an Irisli 
parliament on Col lego Green. It was announced that 
another “ monster meeting” wotild be held at Clontarf, 
near Dublin, at which a party of horsemen was to 
attend, with the title of the Repeal Cavalry.” Gov- 
ornmont was alarmed; the intended meeting was pro- 
‘ hibited by proclamation f and Mr. O’Connoll and other 
gentlemen arrested on a charge of sedition and con¬ 
spiracy. They were released on liail, and their trial 
did not tako place until tho following year, when Mr. 
O’Connell was sentenced to suffer a year’s imprison¬ 
ment, and to pay a fine of £2,000, * His political asso¬ 
ciates were sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of £50 each. On account of some 
legal cg-or in the proceedings against Mr- O’Connell, 
the House of Lords reversed the judgment against him, 
and he was set at liberty, to the enthusiastic joy of the 
Irish people, who celebrated his liberation by wild 
demonstrations of joy. Ho was carried home from 
prison in a triumphal car drawn by six horses, and at¬ 
tended by a procession of such a length, that it was 
two hours in passing over ono spot. 

Let us return to tho corn-laws. Nothing was done 
in parliament concerning them during the session of 
1844. Tho following year a deficient liarvest made tho 
consideration of tho subject inovitabto; and many 
Consorvativo statesmen declared they could no longer 
uphold the tax on bread. Still the question was car¬ 
ried forward into the session of 1846. Sir Robert Peel 
had, beforo that period, become convinced that the 
corn-laws could not be maintained longer, and that ho 
must abandon his former poliey, and yield to the 
demands of the peopAe. The failure of the potato crop 
in Ireland added to the necessity. In the cabinet Sir 
Robert proposed a suspension of the coni^aws; but, as 
his colleagues would not agree to that arrangement^ ho 
resolved on resigning the premforahip. His resignation 
was accepted by the Queen, who confided to Lord John 
Russell tho task of forming a new ministry. This he 
was utterly unable to doj Sir Robert Peel therefore 
resumed office, Lord Stanley (the lato Earl of Derby) 
retired from tho cabinet, and the other members of it 


consented that the premier should he allowed to taka 
bia own course. 

When parliamont met in January, 1846, Sir Robert 
Peel confessed that hia opinious on the subject of pro¬ 
tection liad undergone great change. Ho did not feel 
himself humiliated by making that confession; on the 
contrai'y, he asscste<i and claimed for himself tho privi¬ 
lege of yielding to the force of reason and argumout, 
and of acting upon his enlarged experience and a more 
matured conviction. A few days afterwards, tho pro- . 
micr proposed the extinction of tho corn-laws within 
threo years. The proteciionistB had formed themselves 
iuto a party, of which Lord George Rentinck was re¬ 
garded as tho leader, and Mr. Disraeli tho onitor ; and 
a great parliamentary contest took place, which lasted 
for twelve nights. Af its close, tho majority in favour 
of a first reading of the bill granting a free trade in 
corn iimoiinted to nincty-Hoven. The protection party 
still opposed £l3o progress of the measure, and four 
niglits more of dreary discussion was raised on the 
second reading. Three ad jaumtnents took place, also, 
on the third reading; but yet tho bill passed. The 
rcBistanco to it in the House of Lords was ra^lier noisy ' 
than powerful, and, on the 25tli of June, 1846, it was 
read a third time, and passed, lieaistanco to it was, to 
some extent, disarmed by tho Duke of WolUngton, who 
gave up his own convictions, and voted in its favoui>to 
preserve tho peace of the nation. 

Great was the joy of the people ; For it was felt that 
a commercial revolution hatl been effected—that an 
impetus hud been given to manufacturing jndustr}^ 
and famine prico for food rendered, in future, almost 
an impossibility. The Anti-Com-Law League was dis¬ 
solved; its chuinnan rcwardetl hy a testimonial of 
£10,CK)<), and Mr. Cobden with £80,000, Sir Robert 
Pee], though honoured by tlio nation, was violently 
assailed by the party he had deserted. Fierce attacks 
were made upon him; ho was called a traitor, a rene¬ 
gade, and his conduct described as base and dishonest. 
Tlio protection party sought their revenge in driving 
him from office: they joined tho Whigs in voting 
against the ministry on a bill for tho better protection 
of life in Ireland; tho government was defeated; and 
Sir Robert resigned the premicreliip on the 29th of 
Juno, 1846. In making that event known in the 
House of Commons, he delivered a farewell address to 
power. He oxulted in the triumph of tho froo-trade 
principle; but generously admitted, that the name 
which ought chiefly to be associated with that great 
measure was the name of Richard Cobden* In conclu¬ 
sion, he said — ** I shall Burrender power severely 
censured by those who^ from no interested motive, 
adhere to the principle of protection, considering the 
maintenance of it to be essential U> the welfare and 
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iutcrcfitD of the country. I shall leave a name execrated 
l>y every monopolist irho, from less honourable motives, 
clamours for protection, because it conduces to his own 
individual benefit. But it may be that I shall leave u 
namo sometimes remembered with ex pressiotis of good¬ 


will in tho abodos of those whoso lot it is to labour, 
and to cam their daily bread by the sweat of their 
brow, when they shall recruit their oxhaustod strength 
with abundant and untaxed food—^iho sweeter because 
it is no longer loavcnod by the souse of injustico.” 



CHAPTER CV. 

CONTIWtTATION OF THE llEION OF QUEEN VICTORIA.—A.D. 184(5—18.50. 



I HE Wliigs again camo into offico in July, 
1846, and Lord John Russell became prime 
minister. Tho new government, however, 
was so weak, and so far from possessing the 
confidence of cither parliament or tho 
country, that it could not have stood but for the for¬ 
bearance of Sir Robert Peel, who declined to lead an 
opposition against it. 

The early proceedings of the new ministers do not 
possess much interest. But, heforo the. end of tho year, 
tho slate of Ireland excited universal sympathy, and 
even awe. The usual wretchedness of that distracted 
land was fearfully increased by famine—a wide, sweep¬ 
ing, hideous famine, followed by pestilence. Tlic 
iuiluro of tho potatoes and oats, in 1846-*47, caused a 
loss of food valued at sixteen millions of money. Many 
of the wretched peasantry, who had b(X!n used to living 
ou olio meal a day, were often iinahic to obtain that, and 
driven’io appease the agonies of hunger by feeding on 
seaweed and wild herbs. The multitude of deaths from 
starvation was awful, in some places amounting to a 
tenth of the inhabitants; while Shibborcen, in the 
county of Cork, was depopulated. It is said that, in 
tho imadncsB of their agony, starving wretches gnawed 
the emaciated bodies of thc dcad. The English govern¬ 
ment made immediate and noble sacrifices for the relief 
of tho Biifiercrs. Not only was instant aid given, but 
immense sums were voted for tho employment of the 
Irish poor on works of public utility. Nor were tho 
people of England idle in this charitable cause; bene¬ 
volent contributions were poured out, for the assistance 
of afflicted Ireland, with a ready and unsparing hand. 
Before the famine ceased, and the usual state of things 
was rc.sloied, the voluntary contributions amounted 
to £1,048,246 13s,, and tho sums advanced by the 
government to £7,132,286. One-half of tho latter sum 
was to bo repaid, in ten years, out of the poor-rates; the 
other moiety was a freo grant. 

Tlicro are reports that,aitcmpts were made to divert 
the suras thus liberally given from their proper channel; 


that gentlemen of ample means suffered their labourers 
and dependents to apply for rations; whilst farmers 
were known to ask for, and obtain, supplies. Let us 
hope those rumours are not true. From offlcial reports, 
it appears that the national bounty was ftiirly admin¬ 
istered by those to whom it was entrusted. Mr. 
Trevelyan, who was Secretary of tho Treasury at tho 
time, says—“ It is a fact very honourable to Ireland, 
that, among upwards of 2,000 local bodies to whom 
advances were made,’* under the act passcil to facilitate 
the issuo of grants, called “ The Temporary Relief Act,” 
“ tlicre was not one to which, so far as tho government 
was informed, any .suspicion of embexslemcnt attached.” 
\_Edinhwvrfh Janmiry, 1848.] 

Wliile speaking of Ireland, the death of Mr. Daniel 
O’Oonnell should not bo overlooked. Ho departed this 
life on the 16th of May, 1847, in his seventy-fourth 
year. Since his imprisonment lie had become more 
oautiou.’i, and his popularity had greatly declined. 
Still his death caused an extraordinary sensation 
throughout Ireland; the whole people mourned for him, 
and the procession that followed him to the grave was a 
mile ami a-half in length. Ho was a man of extra¬ 
ordinary talents and eloquence—both, unfortunately, 
misdirected; his agitation for a repeal of*the union bo- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland being very iujuiious 
to tho latter country. ‘ 

A new parliament assembled ou tho 18th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1847 i just before, there had been an extraordinary 
comihercial panic ; many great houses failed, and coufi- 
dence seemed on tho eve of perishing. It was attributed 
chiefly to over-speculation in railways, and to tho drain 
of gold from the country caused by late deficient 
harvests. Government took tho proper steps to restore 
public confidence, and ^on tho great stream of trade 
rolled on again in its usual channels. 

Crime had fearfully increased in Ireland during the 
famine. On the 29th of November, Sir Gcorgo Grey, 
tho Homo Secretary, brought in a bill giving the lord- 
licutcnant power “ to pioclnim ” disturbed districts; to 
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increase the cooBtabiilary force; and to take other 
measures of precaution to prevent crime; while he was 
invested with more effective means to punish it. The 
bill pn'sed, but not without great opposition t other 
measures followed for the relief of the distress that still 
existed. 

The year 1848 was distinguished by a circle of revo¬ 
lutions in the continental states; only one, however— 
that of P'rance—^requires to be noticed in tliis liistory. 
Louis Philippe had certainly failed to fulfil tho expec¬ 
tations of the jieople, who placed him on tho throne by 
tbo revolution of July, 1830. His measures catiscd 
great discontent; and a strong opposition was formed 
in the Chamber of Deputies. After tlio legislature 
opened on the 28tfa of December, 1847, debates were 
raised on'the state of tlic country, which extended over 
a month; and then it was arranged, that, on the 22nd 
of February, 1848, a great reform banquet should be 
held in Paris. This banquet was prohibited by the 
police, and the committee appointed to make tho 
arrangements, announced that it would not take place. 
The populace of Paris, however, rose on the 22nd; on 
the 23rd, there was fighting between it and the soldiers 
in most of the streets; in tbo night, barricades were 
formed in all the principal thoroughfares, the trees in 
the Boulevards being cut down for tho purpose; and 
eventually tho mob was triumphant. Louis Philippe 
formed a new noinistry, substituting M. Thiers for M. 
Guizot as its chief. This failed to conciliate the popu¬ 
lace, who, on tho 24th, took possession of tho palace of 
tho Tuileries, which they plundered; and tho king, in a 
moment of fright, signed an abdication of tho throne in 
favour of bis eldest son, the Count do Paris. But the 
cry of “ Viv» Ut ItepvJblique! ” overbore that of “ Vive 
le Hoi!” and Louis Philippe and his family, with diffi¬ 
culty, escaped from tho capital. On the 3rd of March 
they landed at Newhaven, on the coast of Sussex. On 
the 4tb, they took up Uicir residence at Claremont, by 
invitation of Queen Victoria. A republic was from that 
timn established in France; iiret under the influence of 
M. Lamartine; then General Cavcugnac became dicta¬ 
tor ; and finally, Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, a 
nephew of the great Napoleen, was elected president, 
tiiMti g the oath of office on tho 20th of December, 
1848; his term to cease in May, 1852. 

This revolution encouraged tho repealers in Ireland, 
and the Chartists in England; and commotions to«)k 
place in both countries. In the former, a party called 
« Young Ireland” bad been formed in 1842, Its organ 
was 37t« Nation, a newspaper edited by Thomas Davis, 
Charles Gavin Duffy, and John Mitchell. The lenders 
of this party went further than O’Connell, who only de¬ 
manded a repeal of the union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the establislMncnt of an Irish parlia- 
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. ment.. The “ Young Irelanden” demanded national 
independence ; that Ireland should be a s^iarate king¬ 
dom, completely independent of England and tho Eng¬ 
lish sovereign. This party was very active from 1842 
till 1846, During that time differences arose, occa¬ 
sioned by the religious question. Duffy was a Roman 
Catliolic,, Mitchell a Unitarian ; and whilst the former 
wished to maintain tho spiritual and temponil power of 
tho Roman Catholic priesthood, the latter was opposed 
to all ecclesiastical interferonco in civil or political 
matters. Tills difference of opinion led to a division 
of file Young Ireland party; and, in 1846, Mitchell, 
joined by William Smith O’Brien, a member of parlia¬ 
ment, Thomas Francis Meagher, and some others^ estab¬ 
lished the Irish ConfederationMitchell seceding 
from The Nation, and starting a journal called TAc 
United hiahman, to advocate the views of the new 
body. When the revolution took placo in France, the 
trio above-named thought it time for action in Ireland. 
On the 30tb of Alarcb, a meeting of tbo confederates 
-was held at the North Wall, Dublin, at which treason¬ 
able speeches wero made, and an address to tbo French 
republic adopted. Mr. W. S. O’Brien, Mr^ Meagher, 
and Mr. It. O’Gorman wero appointed a deputation to 
present this address to Tiamartine, with whom they had 
' an interview on the 3r<l of April. Their object was, to 
induce the French authorities to give material aid to 
an Irish insurrection. Lamartine received the deputa- 
' tion and the address very graciously, but positively 
refused to extend any assistance to tho Irish Confedera¬ 
tion. That body, however, persisted in its insurrec¬ 
tionary career. Its agents purchased arms, established 
a manufacture of pikes, and formed clubs in*Tarious 
parts of tho island, which the lord-lieutenant (the Earl 
of Clarendon) declared illegal. Mitchell, Smith 
O’Brien, and Meagher were apprehended, -and tried 
for sedition. In the cases of tho two latter the juries 
could not agree, and they were discharged; but 
Mitchell was found guilty, sentenced to be transported 
for fourteen years, and was sent to Bermuda. His 
paper, The Untied Iriahman, was, in consequence, 
discontipiicd; and another paper. The Jriah Edon, 
replaced it. 

In July, Lord Clarendon obtained from parliament 
extraordinary powers, which ho had»demanded, to 
enable him to put down the insurrection. Numerous 
arrests were made; and rewards were offered for the 
capture of Smith O’Brien, Mtagher, and other leaders, 
who escaped. O’Brien himself, armed with a short 
pike, and several pistols fastened to a belt, succeeded 
in collecting the peasantry around him near Ballin- 
garry, on the confines of Tipperary and Kilkenny; and, 
on tho 29th of July, he went^at the head of his force, 
to the house of a widow, named M'Cormack, on Boulagh 
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Common^ near HiiUingarry, The bou^e was occupied 
liy police, ^?hom hn summoned to surrender. The an¬ 
swer was a volley of nniHlcctry. After a Ijrief stnipf/rle, 
in which the insurgents lost seven killed, and several 
wounded (tho police remaining unhurt), the men who 
wore to have estahlished tlio indepcndt iice of Ireland; 
ignoniiniously disperi^ed. A iiumher 'of arrests were 
made, including Smith (VHrieu and Meagher; the 
Kfition and Ivlnh Frloyi were suppressed, and the type 
and presses soisGcd, There vrerc no further altD-mpts at 
violence on tbo part of the inetnberH of the Irish (.‘on^ 
federation’;” of that body no more was heard. Many 
of tho prisoners were sen fenced to )>rief terms of im- 
prisonrnoTit,or discharged on eiilcritig into recognizances 
to keep the peace. In October, four of tho leaders— 
Smith Odiricn, Meagher, McManus, and O'Donoghne— 
were tried for high treason, foiin<1 guilty, and Rcntcnccd 
to death ; hut the scnti nce was mitigated to transporta¬ 
tion. Aftc^ enduritjg that punishment a few j^eara, 
they received the Queon^e pardon, (iaran Duffy was 
also arrcstcil, and tried twice for high treason, in Janii* 
ary and April, 184i>, the jury, on each occasion, not 
agreeing ni their verdict. Mr. Duffy was ultimately 
discharged on his own recognizance of £1,000 to appear 
again if callctl upon. He siibsmpicntly emigrated to Aus-^ 
tralio, where he hecatno a inotnber of the government; 
and, on a visit which he paid to England in 18011, he 
appeared to have abjured bis former violent and dis¬ 
affected priociplcs. 

In England and Scotland the movoments of the 
Chartists were going on at the saino time with those 
of the Irish Confederation; the object being to obtain 
the “ Five Points,” already enumerated. [See ante^ p. 
543.] The finst Tnaiiifestation was mado in Scotland,, 
where acotnplcto organisation appears to have prevailed 
in themamifacturingtowns in the west, (flusgow took 
the lead; an insurrection was to tuke place there; and, 
if successful, all the other towns wore to follow. In 
Glasgow, serious riots .were committed on tho 5 th and 
6th of March, by numerous bodies of men, amounting 
to Bcvtsral thousand ; who made weapons for themselves 
out of the iron railings, attafked the shops of tlio gun¬ 
smiths and jewellers, which they pillaged, and did other 
damage. On the second day, about 10,000 men as¬ 
sembled on the Green of Glasgow, intending to march 
on the suburb of Calton, and turn out all tho miU- 
workcra there, who it was expected would join them. 
They then intended to return to Glasgow, cut the pipes, 
and thus ky the city in darkness, under tho protection 
of which they meant to break open the gaol, and liberate 
the prisonors; and then set fire to, and plunder the 
city. On tboir way to Calton, they encountered some 
pensioners escorting a deserter to prison. The rioters 
attempted to disarm* these brave votoraus, who, un« 
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daunted by numbers, fired amongst them, and killed 
two of the assailants. This raised tho ftiry of tho 
latter; and, probably, not one of tlio pensioners would 
have escaped, had not a squadron of cavalry arrived on 
the spot just at tho moment when its prcsenco was 
most ncccRBary- The soldiers dispersed the rioters, and 
Glasgow was saved. 

In London, there were serious riots on tlio 6 th of 
Marcli, hiMting from 8 P.M. till midnight. They 
originated at a meciiiig in Trafalgar Square, called for 
the ostcnsihlo purpose of petitioning h^r a repeal of the 
incomc-ta?c. There was inueh fighting with the police 
before quiet was restored ; and the riots were renewed 
tho next ilay, when nliont ciglity persons were taken 
into custody.—At that time, tho Chartist National Con¬ 
vention, rc-modellcd, and comprising only those who 
wero rccogiiiRcd na leaders of tho party, was sitting; 
and held its meetings at a hall in John Htroet, Fitzroy 
Square. Hy that body another (Bo-callcd) national 
petition had been prepared, to which it was stated that 
U])ward3 of 5,000,000 signatures wero attached. Tho 
petition was to be'presented to tho House of Commons 
on the 10th of April, when a great Chartist demonstra¬ 
tion, with Mr. Fcargus O'Connor as president, was to 
take place on ICennington Common; and the men 
apsombling there were to march to Westminster with 
tho petil ion. The recent convukion in Franco caused 
tho ministers to take alarm, and every pTCcantion was 
taken to preserve the public peace. Bodies of horse 
and foot polico wore ordered to be posted on tho 
approaches to the bridges; additional guards to be 
placed at the Rank, Tower, and otlicr important public 
buildings; and as many aa 170,000 special constables 
were sworn-in; whilst troops and cannon, under tho 
direction of the aged Duko of Wellington, were in 
readiness for action in and around London. 

On tho morning of tho 10th of April, the great 
thoroughfares in the metropolis printed the appear¬ 
ance of Sunday; all the shops being closed, and husinees 
suspended. None of tho military were to be seen, but 
tbe police and special constables woro stationed alotlg 
the route from Kennington to Westminster: Prince 
Louis Napoleon, who was at that time residing in 
London, served in the ranks of tho latter. Early in 
tlie morning, tho members of the National Convention 
aisemhied at their hall in John Street, from whence 
they were taken to Kennington in an immense car, 
drawn by six horses, .which had been oonstrueted for 
the occasion. It was followed by another car, bearing 
tho^huge petition, and drawn by four horses. Between 
1,000 and 2,000 Chartists accompanied this procession 
to tho common; and other detachments arrived in 
various directions, till a large number assembled— 
certainly not fewer than 30,000. Tbo chief com- 
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xnissioner of police, Sir Bichun} Mayne, was at tba 
Horns Tavern, opposite tho common ; and as .soon as 
the great car arrived (in which Messrs. Fcargus 
O’Connor and Ernest Jones, a barrister, were con¬ 
spicuous), ho sent for tho Chartist leader, and told 
him that there was no intention to interrupt the meet¬ 
ing if it were conducted peaceably; but lhat'the persons 
assembled would not be sufTered to go in procession, 
with tho petition, to the House of Commons. Mr. 
O’Connor undertook to see that tho meeting dispersed; 
and bo then returned, and assumed his place as chair¬ 
man. When lie explaiued the result of his interview 
with Sir Richard Alayne, the greatest disappointment 
was manifested, Dispersion began immediately. Some 
liciy orators briefly addressed groups of listeners ; who 
were very emphatic iu their threats against tho authori¬ 
ties, but did not attempt to carry them into execution. 
These groups soon left the cominun; and by 3 the 
crowds had vanished, and the metroj>uUs was at peace. 

Hut what became of the petition ? is a riuestion 
which will naturally be asked. As there were numer¬ 
ous rolls of signatures, they were divided, put iuto three 
cabs, and so conveyed to the House of Commons when 
tho members assembled. Mr. Feargus O’Connor (who 
was one of the representatives for Nottingham) pre¬ 
sented it, and alleged that it had been signed b; 
.'ijTOti.OOO persons. It was read at length by the clerk, 
and, subsequently, the signatures were examined and 
counted, thirteen clerks being employed, in addition to 
the regular staif, to go through tiiat duly. It was 
then discovered that the number of signatures was 
l,U7d,496—a largo number certainly, though it was 
less than that stated by Mr. O’Connor, by li,7 30,504 
names. If all tho siguaturcs had been genuine, Irow- 
cver, a petition so signed would have been entitled to 
mneh weight. But many were in tho same hand¬ 
writing; and, therefore, it is doubtful whether they 
were rc<ally attached with the consent of tlio parties; 
and others were notorious forgeries. Thus thcro were 
found tho pretended signatures of Victoria ilex, Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Wellington (affixed thirty times), 
Colonel Sibtliorpe (twelve times), Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord John Russell, and of other persons quite as un¬ 
likely to sign such a document. Evidently fictitious 
names were also affixed; and, in some instances, slang 
expressions, such as «No Cheese,’’ “Pug Nose,” “Fiat 
Nose,” iko.,'were written. Those disclosures covered 
the Chartist causa with* ridicule, and contributed to its 
extinction. Ministers, also, took measures to prevent 
tho agitation from extending to the lengths contem¬ 
plated by the National Convention. On the 7th of 
April, Sir Ci«orge*Grey brought in a bill, “for the 
better seourity of the crown and governmentwhich 
passed both Houses by large'majorities, though vio¬ 


lently opposed. In tlie course of the discussion. Lord 
John Russell contended that it did not contain a single 
syllable wliich could bo justly said to impair tho rights 
of free discussion. To support those rights, on the 
13th of April, fifty-obo members of parliament met at 
14, St. James's Square, and instituted the Reform 
League, witli Mr, Joseph Hume as chairman, Mr, CoIn ’ 
den as vice-chairman, and Sir Joshua Walmosley as 
honorary secretary. The object of tho now society was 
declared to be, to advance reform principles throughout 
Clrcat Britain and Ireland, 

The Chartist organisation extended through England 
and Scotland, tho head-quarters of tho movement being 
in London; and that violent measures were oontem* 
plated, there can bo no doubt. Inflammatory placards 
were posted, especially in Glasgow, In those displayed 
on the walls of that city, tho multitudes were called 
upon to rise, and put nn end to Iho vilo government of 
tlio oligarchy; the soldiers wero exhorted to join them; 
£10 and four acres of land being offered to every one 
wearing ber majesty’s uniform, who would tiun traitor. 
Several meetings were, hold in London after the failure 
ou Kennington Common. They wero more frequent in 
the country, and disturbances took place at several 
towns in the west, where tho poliuo had to interfere. 
Tho Irish also formed Confedcrato Clubs, and joined 
tlio Chartists. At Icngtii, the government having suffi¬ 
cient eviduoco to act upou, five of tho Chartist leaders 
—itTcesrs. Ernest Jones, John Fussell, Joseph Williams, 
Alexander Sharpe, and G. Vernon—wore arrested, and 
hold to hail for sedition. Spies were at work for tlio 
government—a course of proceeding that sbeiuld never 
be resorted to except in tho last extremity, when tho 
public pence and the safety of tho nation are at stake. 
Through tho disclosures of those emp/oyJs, it was as¬ 
certained that there were nightly meetings of Chartists 
at the Angel Hotel, iu Webber Street, Blackfriars; and 
at houses in Orange Street, Holbom, and York Street, 
Westminster. These three places were visited on the 
night of the 16th of August, «nd several arrests wero 
made at each. Some of the prisoners wore iron breast¬ 
plates; and stores of pistols—.some loaded to the 
muzzle—swords, pikes, daggers, spear-heads, and am¬ 
munition were found; one of the prisoners having 
seventy-fivo rounds of ball-cartridge on his person. 
Tow-balls wero also discovered, by which’ any building 
might have been in a few minutes enveloped in flames. 

_In September, twenty-five of the men thus arrested 

were tried, oonvioted, and sentenced to various periods 
of imprisonment. 

There were few events of importanoe in our domestic 
history in t)ie year 1848, unoonnected with the reform 
question. Before the year closed, Chartism may be 
considered to have become extinct; but the.lleform 
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League kept the defective state of the represcntatioD, 
together with its anomalies and injustice^ before the 
public in a more constitutional ihanner than had been 
done by the followers of Feargus (.I’Cnnuor. A tho¬ 
roughly constitutional step was taken to forward the 
cause by endeavouring to secure greater interest to tho 
[V>pular party in county elcctionsi. In tho month of 
December, public meetings were hold at Dudley, 
Cockermouth, and other places, with a view of estab- 
lishing freehold land societies; through whoso agency 
land was to be purchased for the purpose of enabling 
working-men to become 40s. freeholders. The scheme 
proved successful : ere a very long time elapsed, it gave 
the Liberals the command of more than one county, 
owing to the voles which the society liad created and 
distributed. Then the Conservatives, who had had tlie 
subject pressed upon their attention, but unavaitingly, 
early in 1849, established the Conservative Freehold 
Land Society; and.tho two societies are still actively 
engaged in promoting the interests of their respective j 
parties, and, as each believes, the cause of the country. 

In the autumn her majesty went to Halmoral, where 
she has a beautiful and attractive residence. During 
that season, one of tho first of those international dis¬ 
plays took place, of which we have, siibse<|ucntly, had 
several on a larger scale, hut not of more interest. On 
tho 25th of October, the JiOrd Mayor of London gave a 
reception in tlio Mansion-bou-so to 3(K) national guards 
of Paris, whose commandant expressed liis gratitude, 
and that of tlio gallant body he commanded, for the 
hospitable reception they bad mOt with in London, 

Sinc%'tbe Afghan war [seo antCj p. 545], there 
had been several other wars in the East, besides tlm-so 
with China. The gallant garrison of Jellalahad, which, 
under General Sale, bad, iu the words of Lord ICllcn- 
borougb (who assumed tho oftico of governor-general 
in February, 1842), “saved tho namo and fame of the 
British empire in India,” and General Follock’s army, 
had seatcoly returned to the British dominions, than 
the Indian government Was involved in another contest 
—one with the Ameers of Scinde, an oxtensivo and im¬ 
portant province of Western India, so called, probably, 
from the river Scinde, or Indus. These Ameers, while 
professing frieiylship, had behaved most treacherously 
to US during the Afghan war. Lord Ellenboruugh had 
ordered that all such faithless allies should bo so sig¬ 
nally punished, os to effectually deter others from simi¬ 
lar conduct. Sir Charles Napier was sent against the 
Ameers;- but before he fought he tried negotiations. 
Tile Ameers of Lower Scinde signed a treaty witli him 
on tho 14th of February, 1843; and the very next day 
the residence of the British oommissioners at Ifydeia- 
bad was attacked by a large force, and those officials 
were dfiven out to seek safety elsewhere. Sir Charles ' 


immediately advanced to give battle to the Ameers’ 
forces;. and, on tho 17tb, he won the victory of 
Meeanee, though his force was not more than 2,600 
men of all arms, opposed to 30,000 foot and 5,000 
horse. The next day six of tho Ameers surrendered 
themselves prisoners; and, on tho 5th of March, the 
governor-general announced, in a proclamation from 
tho palace of Agra, that Scinde was annexed to tho 
British dominionB, Tho Ameer of Mcerpoor still stood 
out; Sir Charles Napier defeated him at Dubba on the 
24th of March; and that victory completely anni¬ 
hilated tlie power of those Indian chiefs. Wars that 
began with the Seiks in December, 1845, when they 
invaded tho British territory, ended, in 1849, in the 
annexation of the Punjaub, “an extensive territory on 
the,north-west of India, so called from two Persian 
words, signifying * five waters,’ the name having refer¬ 
ence to five great rivers which flow through it.” Dur¬ 
ing the three years tho following battles were fought: 
—Hoodkee [December 18], and Ferozeshah [December 
21.and 22, 1845]; Aliwal [January 28], and Sohraon 
[February 10,184(>]; Ramnuggur [November 2,1848] ; 
Gliillianwallah [.January 13], and Goojerat [February 
21, 1849]. Tho latter was ono of the most decisive 
victories ever won in India. Tho English force of 
25,000 men, and 100 guns, was under Lord Gough; 
tho Seiks, numbering 60,000 men, with 59 guus, were 
commanded by Shere Singh, who, at tho closo of the 
battle, escaped tu tho Salt-rango hills with only 8,000 
men. On the 8th of March, the Seik chief appeared in 
tho British camp, and endeavoured to procure an ad¬ 
vantageous capitulation. He was told that nothing 
but an unconditional surrender would bo accepted. On 
tho 14tb, the entire Seik force laid down their arms, 
and suriendorcd unconditionally; and, on tho 29th, 
tho IBaniuis Dalhousie (then the governor-general) 
issued a proclamation, announcing that tho family of 
Bunjeet Singh had ceased to reign; and that the 
country of tho Five Rivers was incorporated with tho 
British dominions. Tho results which followed tho 
annexation were most propitious. Tho army was 
quietly disbanded; the turbulent soldiery settled down 
to industrious pursuits, and the amount of crime 
greatly diminished. 

The year 1849 was ushered in with a demonstration 
made by the Liberal party. On the 10th of January, a 
large public meeting was held in the Free*Trade Hall, 
Alanebester, on the subject of financial reform. A few 
months previously, a society had been established in 
Liverpool, called the Liverpool Financial Reform Asso¬ 
ciation, with the object of substituting direct Ibr in¬ 
direct taxation, and of procuring It reduction in the 
public expenditure. At the Afanchester meeting, a 
resolution, moved by Sir. Cobden, was adopted, pledging 
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those present to co-operate with the LiTerpool Society, 
**in its efforts to reduce the expenditure to at least the 
standard of 1835; and to secure a more equitable and 
economical system of taxation." A resolution, proposed 
by Mr. Bright, was also adopted, for tiio formation of 
an association to extend tho franchise by the 40s, free¬ 
hold qualification, and a careful attention to the regis¬ 
tration in boroughs and counties. 

The {Mirliatnent was opened on tho Ist of February, 
by the Queen in person. In her speech her majesty 
recommended the legislature seriously to consider the 
navigation laws, with a view to ** tho repeal or modifi- 
^tion of their provisions,” The aspect of affairs, sho 
said, would cnablo large reductions to be made in tho 
expenditure; but she regretted that the state of Ireland 
called for a continuance of the powers which, in the last 
session, were deemed necessary for the preservation of 
the public tranquillity. Commerce, her majtesty said, 
was reviving; and the revenue showed signs of progres¬ 
sive improvement. She referred, “ with pride and 
thankfulness, to the loyalty of her subjects during a 
time of commercial difficulty, want, and foreign political 
revolution;" and asked for the divine blessing to favour 
our continued progress. 

>■ During the session debates were raised on many 
public questions; one of tho most important and inter¬ 
esting, which continued through several evenings, being 
upon the oaths taken hy members of parliament. It 
was introduced by Lord John Russell, who, on tho 19tb 
of February, moved tliat tho House should go into a 
committee to consider those oaths; Ins object being to 
procure such a modification in them as would permit 
Jews to become members of the legislature. After tho . 
House had sat in committee, and the question hail been . 
discussed, Lord John Russell introduced a bill “ for the 
relief of her majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish . 
religion; ” which passed tho Commons by a largo majo¬ 
rity, but was rejected by the Lords. There were, also, 
animated debates on the bill for the repeal of the navi¬ 
gation laws, uf which Mr. Labouchere, President of the 
Board of Trade, took charge, and which passed tho 
Commons, on the 25th of April, by a majority of 275 
votes to 214.—In the Lords there was a majority, on 
the third reading, of 13. On tho 12th of June, there 
was an animated debate on a resolution moved by 
Mr. Cobden—after a speech in which he eloquently 
expatiated on the expense and horrors of war, and tiie 
blessings of peace—in favour of tho settlement of inter- 
ngtional questions by arbitration instead of war. Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, Mr. Bwart, Colonel Thompson, ISIr. 
Roebhek, Mr. M. Gibson, and Mr. Hume supported tho 
motion: it was opposed by Lords Palmerston and John 
' RosSell, Mr. M. Mtlnes, and ^r. Urquhart. Lord Pal¬ 
merston moved the previous question, which was carried. 


The bill for oonUnuing the suspension of the Halms 
Corpus Act in Ireland, caused angry diseussioDS ; bat it 
was carried through its different stages hy largo m^jori- 
' ties. With respect to Ireland, a voto granting £50,000 
for the relief of Irish distress in those unions where, 

, owing to the severity of that distress, a suiBcient rate 
could not bo collected, was adopted; and a bill to faci¬ 
litate the sale of encumbered estates in Ireland, and to 
enable persons having perpetual and limited interests in 
land in that country to make grants in fee, or demises 
for long terms of years, was passed. This act—generally 
known as tho Encumbered Estates’ Act—established a 
board of commissioners, possessing the powe;;? of the 
Court of Chancery, which could bo exercised in a sum¬ 
mary manner, with no unnecessary delay, and at little 
expense.—The act has operated most beneficially for 
Ireland. It was passed, originally, as a temporary 
measure; biifj in 1858, it was mado a permanentcnaet- 
ment, and tho three commissioners were constituted a 
court called ^the Landed Estates’ Court, and were de¬ 
clared to rank with the judges of the law courts. I^efore 
tho session closed, tho Commons, in a committee of 
supply on tho 4Ui of May, resolved that tho goveminent 
should ho empowered to advance a sum, not exceeding 
£300,000, to facilitate the improvement of landed pro¬ 
perty in Ireland; and £200,000 to carry out arterial 
drainage in that country. 

The finances and commerce of the country have 
regularly progressed in the last twenty years, and have 
attracted more of the public attention than formerly. 
From this time, Ihcroforr, w(! sh.all, each }’car, includo 
tho state of uiir rc^'enuc and of our foreign,!radc iu 
tlie historical sketch. Tho financial (|uestion8 wero 
discussed, in tlie session of 1849, without any acri¬ 
mony. The rcvcimo for tho year ending .fanuary 6tb, 
amouiitod to £53,388,717 3(i. 3(2., and tho expenditure 
to £'54,185,130, 17(». 9d., leaving u deficiency of 
£790,419 Hs. 0(2. When tho Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer (iSir Cliarlcs Wood) mado liia financial state¬ 
ment on the 22nd of June, ho estimated the revenue 
for tho ensuing year at £52,252,000; and tho expendi¬ 
ture at £52,157,090 ; leaving-a surplus of £94,.301. In 
the expenditure there wero reductions, amounting, in 
the whole, to £1 ,.511,455; and the uon|olidation of tho 
Excise Board with that of stamps and taxe-s, caused a 
saving of £247,00(t. Tlio actual surplus of revenue, 
however, was too sm.ill to jillow of any reduction of 
taxation.—All tho right honourable gentleman’s pro¬ 
positions were agreed to, with little opposition; and 
tho two Houses were pror(^ucd, by commission, on the 
Ist of August. A few days before the prorc^tion (on 
tho 2Ist of July), the Liberal members of tho House of 
Commons assembled in one of the committee-rooms, 
under the presideney of Mr. Bright, and resolved, in 
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tho next Beesion, to pursue a united course of action 
upon all questionB connected with the Irish church, the 
English and Irish franchise, and the tenure of land in 
Ireland. 

While tho session was in progress, tho metropolis was 
alarmed hy a report, winch soon spread amongst all 
classes of its inhabitants, that another attempt had been 
made to assassinato the Queen. On Saturday, the 19th 
of May, her majeKt.y was returning to Buckingham 
Palaoe from n drive in Hyde Park, wlien an 
labourer out of employ, named Hamilton, discharged a 
pistol at her. The tVHow was immediately seiacd by 
BOino of,the atletidanis on Iier majesty, who had great 
difficulty in preserving him from the fury of the by¬ 
standers. He was of cimrso lodged in prison, and was 
Bubsequcntly tried, pleaded guilty, and was fientenced 
to mrmi years’ tmnspoitation. Tho aflhir was men¬ 
tioned in both Houses when they met on the following 
Monday, and an address to the- Queen was suggested; 
but tho Marquis of Luiiedowue in one House, and Lord 
John liussell in tho other, said tho act, though disgust¬ 
ing and odious in the extreme, was too contemptible to 
call for an address of congratulation • and the subject 
dropped amid fit a general expression of loyal affection 
for her majesty. 

The Queen had, for some time, cotertaioed a wish 
to vihit Ireland, and arrangements were made for her 
doing GO in tlie suttimor of 1849, On the 1st of August, 
the day that jKirliamcnt was prorogued, her majesty 
embarked at Cowes, on hoard tiro royal packet Viatojua 
and Albert^ accompanied by Prince Albert, tho Printo 
ofWalc^j Prince Alfred, the Princess lioyal, and the 
Princess Alice. The royal party arrived the next day 
at Co VO—a seaport and market town on tho south side 
of Covo Lland, in Cork harbour—where they landed, 
and were received with tho most enthusiastic demon- 
atratlons of loyallty. From Cove hor_ majesty went to 
Cork, and then to Dublin and Bedfast; at caph place 
&ho met with the same hearty welcome; and her pro- 
Ecnco seemed to imbue the Irish people with a new 
feeling. To commemorate Oic royal visit, tho name of 
Cove was, at tho request* of the inlmbitants, changed 
into Queenstown* It is much to bo regretted that the 
royal family dOfiiot oftener visit Green Erin, If they 
would go a little moro amongst them, they would no¬ 
where find a mote loyal people than the Irish. 

The Queen and royal fajnily left Ireland on the 13th 
of August - landed at Lough Kyan, on the Argyllshire 
coast; and proceeded, by Glasgow, to Balmoral; where, 
on the 26th, Prince Albert’s birthday was celebrated by 
tho Highlanders with great festivity. On the 29th of 
September, the Queen agai^ arrived at another favourite 
residence-^Osbomo, in tho Isle of Wight. In the fol¬ 
lowing month Prince* Albert was in iiondon; and, on 


the 17tb, bis royal highness attended a meeting at the 
Mansion-bouee, held under hia auspices, os president of 
the Society of Arts, at which tho eiibject of ah Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of Works of Art and Industry was 
discussed; and it was resolved tliat such an exhibition 
Bhould be held in the year 1851, in a building to be' 
erected for tlio purpose in Hyde Park* 

That terrible Asiatic pest, the cholera, again occa¬ 
sioned great alarm in England during tho summer of 
1849. It hrst appeared at the close of 1846 ; increased 
during the following spring; and reached to ite greatest 
j height iu July and August. So general and so fatal 
were its ravages, that, on the IGtli of September, by 
order of tho Queen, prayers were offered up in all tho 
churches for its removal. Tho total number of deaths 
in London, in the previous week, had been 3,183; the 
ordinary weekly averago being 1,008; the number of 
deaths from the disease throughout Euglaud, in the 
summer quarter, was 60,492.~0n tho 13th of October, 
the ce&f;atioa of this diaeaso in the metropolis was 
; announced; and it soon disappeared in other parts of 
tho JciQgdom.—Oil tho 2ad of December, tlio Qiieen- 
Dowager, Adelaide, tho widow of William IV"., died. 
Since the dcLiUi of her husband, Queen Adelaide had 
cluetly resided at Bentloy Priory, near Btanmore, in the 
county of Middlesex, where sho expeudod a vory largo 
porliou of her incomd in works of charity. At her own 
request sho was interred at Windsor, in a private and 
uuostentutiouB manner. I die iu all humility/’said 
her majesty, shortly beforo she breathed her last, “ know¬ 
ing well that wo are all alike beforo tho throne of God; 
and I request, therefore, that my mortal remains bo 
conveyed to tho grave without any pomp or state, I 
re(|uest not to be dissected or embalmed; and desire to 
give as little trouble as possible.” 

During tho year, there was an attempt at rebellion in 
Caoadu, where tho liberal policy of Lord Elgin dis¬ 
pleased many of those who ure known as tlio Orange 
party. The first symptoms of a disposition to revolt 
againfit the constituted authorities, was shown on the 
passing of an act to recompense the sufferers^rom the 
rebellion of 1837-’8. At Montreal the state of affairs 
was, for some time, very tbreatoningi tho disaffected 
gaining the upper hand, assaultliig the governor-gen¬ 
eral in the streetsi burning tbe parliament-house, and 
destroying the residences of tbe ministers, after having 
plundered them of their most valuable contents,—On 
tho 15th of October a meeting was summoned at Bytown, 
near Montreal, by the su^rters of Lord Elgin, to pre¬ 
pare an address to bis lordship, approving of bis polioy. 
Tbe Orangemen, however,.intruded; a hgbt^ensued, 
which resulted in severe personal injuries to both 
portiefl I and, finally, the pbairman was driven from his 
Boat, the intruders took possession of tbe platform, and 
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resolutions quite opposed to the sentiments of tbo pro- 
naoters of the meeting were paBse(1,-~Earl drey was 
then the secretary for colonial affairs. He sent rein¬ 
forcements to the governor-general, who was soon en¬ 
abled to put down the disturbance and restore order; 
which has not since been interrupted in that colony, 
where great loyalty to the Queen, and love of the mother 
country, is evinced. 

On the let of January, 1850, a paper appeared, 
which showed the effects of the repeal of tbo corn- 
laws. It gnvo the total amount of corn-duties col¬ 
lected from 1628 to 1648 (hoth years inclusive), when 
the sliding-scale was in force; and tlie amount col¬ 
lected from February 1, 1849, to tho close of the year, 
under the law imposing the Is. per quarter duty. In 
the twenty-ono years the amount was £12,024,578; 
being an average of £572,599 per annum; in tho eleven 
months of 1849, tho sum paid into tho cxcbi’quer was 
£615,814; tho importations averaging 1,000,000 quar¬ 
ters per month. Other public documents which ap¬ 
peared about the, same time, or shortly after, showed 
that tho general state, of the country was favourable, 
Tho revenue exceeded the expenditure by upwards of 
£2,000,000. Tho foreign trade had increased; the ex¬ 
ports rising from £48,646,825 in 1848, to £58,848,042 
In 1849; whilst tho cheapnoss of provisions and the in¬ 
crease of employment had caused pauperism to decrease 
materially. On the other hand, the farming interest 
suffered severely; and in the agricultural districts 
there was much distress.—Another official paper, that 
appeared on tho 3rd of January, was a proclamation, 
issued by the Queen, for the purpose of carrying out 
the proposal first made by her consort, Princo Albert. 
By this document a commission was appointed to pro¬ 
mote an exhibition of the W'orks of industry of all 
nations, to be held in tho year 1851 : soon after, tlio 
commissioners nominated, with tho Prince Consort at 
their head, entered upon the discharge of their duties. 

Parliament assembled on tho 31st of January; and 
during the long session—the prorogation did. not take 
place tin the 15th of August—many important bills 
vrere passed; and bqth Houses were tho scene of many 
animated debates. In her opening speech, the Queen ' 
dwelt, with pleasure, upon her recent visit to Ireland; 
and regretted '*that the effects of former years of 
scarcity were still painfully felt” in that country. Her 
majesty congratulated parlianient on the improved con¬ 
dition of commerce and manufactures; and, in allusion 
to the complaints of the owUhrs and occupiers of land, 
** lamented that any portion of her sulrjecta should be 
suffering distress.” She expressed ** sincere gratifica¬ 
tion at witnessing the increased enjoyment of the 
necessaries and comforts of Ijfe, which oheapness and 
plenty had bestowed on the great body of her people.” 
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—SoTcrat measures which were to be brought before 
parliament wore mentionedand her majesty concluded 
by acknowledging tho ** favour of Divine Providenosi, in 
having hitherto preserved this kingdom from the wars 
and convulsions” which, during the last two years, had 
prevailed on the continent of Europe. 

Of tho bills passed this session, one for restraining 
party processions in Ireland, and the exhibition of any 
banner, emblem, flag, or symbol, calculated or tending 
I to provoke animosity between different classes qf her 
majesty’s subjects, lias had a good effect in that country; 
and would bo more beneficial were it impartially enforced. 
Another act extended the privileges of self-govemmcnt 
to tlic colonies of Australia and Tasmania. A bill was 
also brought in to abolish tho office of lord-lieutenanS 
of Ireland; but it was dropped withoqt any decision 
being come to upon it; and though the question of 
abolition has been several times revived, tho office still 
exists^ and is likely to continue.—^One act of the session 
was intended to promote the intellectual improvement 
of tho working classes. It empowers town councils, 
with tho consent of two-thirds of tho rate-payers, to 
establish free public libraries aud museums.—" An act 
for improving the condition of masters, mates, and 
seamen, and maintaining discipline in the merchant 
service,” has proved very beneficial to the mercantilo 
community.—Of tbo debates, those on tho foreign policy 
of tho government, and on altering Iho oatb.s for the 
pitrposo of admitting .lews to seats in parliament, 
excited the most ititcrest. Tho first arose out of a 
difference with the (treek government. A ,Tcw named 
Pacifico (who, however, claimed to bo a subject of her 
majesty by birth), had been assaulted and injured by a 
mob at Athens, and he mado demands on the Oreek 
government for compensation, which that government 
refused to comply with. Pacifico applied to the Eng¬ 
lish ministry; and Lord Palmerston insisted that he 
should receivo the compensation.he demanded; and 
he also. united to tho claims of Pacifico those of 
some other English subjects. As the Greek govern¬ 
ment continued obstinate in its refusal, his lordship 
ordered the Mediterranean fieet to blockade the Greek 
ports—a blockade which commenced on the 18th of 
January, aud was not known to have teen raised when 
the debato took pkoe. The subject had been generally 
discussed out of doors; and public opinion was SLgainrt 
Lord Palmerston, whose conduct with respect to Gre^ 
was contrasted with that he bad observed towards 
Franco and the United States; and he was charged 
with bullying the weak, and submitting to the strong. 
On the l7th of Jude, Lord Stanley (the late Earl of 
Derby, who had been called to the House of Lords by 
the former title during the lifetime of his father) dis¬ 
cussed at great length the blookade of Greece^ censur- 
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ing the harsh proceedings of the foreign minister. lie 
also entered minutely into the conduct of Lord Palmer- 
stotiy as connected with our foreign affairs; and moved 
a resolution strongly censuring his policy. Titc motion 
was supported by the Earls of Aberdeen and Cardig.'in, 
Viscount Canning, and Lord Drougham. Ttio Alarquis 
of Lansdownc, Lords Ward, Beaumont^ and Eddishaiy 
opposed it< The House divided— 


Oontfmts ,« 


{ Present,, 
Proxies, * 


un 

56 


Non-con tents. 


Pioiscrtt » 
Proxies * 55 


ICd lUO 

ifajorlty for tho resolution, 

When r|Uostjoiied as to what courso the govern¬ 
ment meant to. pursue after this dispute, Lord sTohn 
Eussell, on tlio 20t1i of Juno, proceeded to show, by 
pix>fedentfi, that an adverse vote in the Ilonso of Lords 
did not lender a resignation imperative. Jfe then de¬ 
clared that the vote would not alter the course the 
ministeTS had deemed it right to pursue with respect to 
foreign xiowcis; and said, so long as he and his col¬ 
leagues continued the government of tliis country, he 
could answer for hia noble friend, that he would not act 
as a minister of Austria, or of Itussia, or of France, or 
of any other country, but as Ibo minister of England, 
Mr. Roebuck then gave nolico of liU intention to move 
the following resolution:—That the principles which 
have hitherto regulated flic foreign policy of her ma- 
jesiy’s government, arc such as were re(|uired to preserve, 
untarnished, the honour and dignity of this country; 
and, jo times of unexampled diniciilty, the best calcu¬ 
lated to maiidain peace between England and the various 
nations of the world-”—The debate on this motion com¬ 
menced on the 24th of June, and was continued on the 
25tb, the 27til, and the 2Sth. The House divided on 
the lattiu’ day, when the numbers were~for the rcsolu- 
tiim, 310; against it, 2C4: majority, 4G, After the 
division, a deputation of nearly ninety members of the 
House of Commons, headed by Lord Patrick James 
Stuart, the member for Ayr, waited upon Lady Pal- 
tnerstoD, and presented her ladyship with a full-lenglh 
portrait of the noblo lord, purcliased with the proceeds 
of a subscription entered into by the members on the 
liberal side of tlio House, It was prasented as a tribute 
to his lordship's public and private character, and as 
testifying the subscribers' approval of the firm and 
independent policy with which, as foreign ministerf he 
upheld the honour, and maintained the interests of his 
country. Her ladyship was much gratified by this pre- 
Bentation; and the same evening, a telegraphic message 
was received, announcing that tho 0reek government 
had complied with the denfands of his lordship, and that 
the blockado was raised* 


The discussion on the admisrion of the Jews to seats 
in the House of Commons, arose out of Baron de Boths^ 
child's claim to take the oath without repeating the 
words, ”on the true faith of a Christian,” At the 
geueial election in August, 1847, the baron had been 
returned as on© of tho members for London, Lord 
John HussoU's attempt, in the previous session, to pro¬ 
cure an alteration of the oaths having failed, tho friends 
and supporters of the baron met at tho Jjondon Tavern 
on tho 2.^th of July, and resolved, unanimously, that he 
should go to tho House tho next day, and claim his seat 
as one of the representatives of the city of London. 
Accordingly, on the 2Gth, the baron, at a morning 
sitting, presented himself at the table, and tho usual 
question being put by the clerk, he replied, “ I desire to 
be sworn on tlic Old Testament.” Sir Robert IngUa 
said he should object to the request; and the baron was 
desired tp withdraw. Sir Robert then moved that tho 
House refuse its assent to tho request of Baron de 
Rothschild.” On tho motion of the Right Hon, James 
Stuart Wortloy, the IIouso adjourned without coming 
to any decision on the subject.—On the 29th, tho baron 
again attended in the lobby; lie was called in, and tho 
Speaker asked him, “ Why he demanded to bo sworn on 
tho Old Testament ? ” Because it is most binding on 
my conscience,” was the reply. The baron having with¬ 
drawn, Sir F. Thesiger moved, and tho Right Hon. 
James Stuart \^''o^tlcy seconded, a resolution that ho 
should be recalled, and asked which oath ho desired to 
take—the Protestant or Roman Catholic? After a 
debate this motion was negatived by 118 to 104 votes. 
Mr. Ilumo then moved that tho clerk be directed to 
swear the baron on the Old Testament, After another 
debate, this motion was carried by 113 ayes to 59 noes. 
Tho next day the baron appeared at tho bar, and took 
the oaths on the Old Testament; substituting the 
words, “ So help me God,” for On the true faith of a 
Christian.” Ho was then about to sign tho parliamen¬ 
tary roil, when tho Speaker interfered, and said, before 
ho could be admitted to the rights of membership of 
tho House of Commons, that House must decide whether 
it assented to this mode of taking the oath of abjura- 
tion.* Sir F. Thesiger then moved that a new writ issue 
for the city of London; and Mr. P. Wood moved an 
amendment, declaring tho scats for the city of London 
to be fulL Both motions were negatived; tbo amend¬ 
ment by 221 to 117 votes, and the original motion 
without a division.—On the motion of Lord . John 
Russell, the subject was then postponed till the Ist of 
August On that day the attorney-general moved two 
resolutions. The first denied the baron's right to vote 
or sit in the House till he had taken the oath of abjura¬ 
tion according to law: tho second pledged the House, 
in the next session, to pass a resolution for the relief of 
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ilia Jem (Rieee itsaolutione'Were carried; and tbe 
tubjeofe.drapped for the ptewDt. 

Tfae Chaooellor of the Ezeheqaer toade his financial 
statement veiy early in 165a~on the 15th of March. 
He said that suoh was the improvenieiit in the revenue, 
that the receipts for 1849 had left a surplus of two 
millions and a*balf over the outgoings, instead of the 
small sum he had calculated upon. For the coming 
year, he estimated the receipts (at the then rate of taxa¬ 
tion) at il£52,285,000; the expenditure at ;£50,613,582: 
he might expect, therefore, a clear million and a-balf 
surplus on the year ending April 5tb, 1851. Ho pro¬ 
posed to dispose of that sum by applying it750,000 to 
the redaction of tbo national dobt; to repeal the brick 
duty, which produced £450,000; and to make such a 
reduction of the stamp duties as would cause their pro¬ 
duce to be £300,000 less. The surplus on tlie past year 
be proposed to keep on band, so as to enable Jiim to 
.issue loans, to tlie amount of £2,000,000, to England 
and Scotland, for the purpose of carrying out drainage, 
and some other works on the land; to advance £20,01)0 
to Ireland, for land improvoments to bo effected ^lierc; 
and the remainder to complete works of arterial drain- 
ago.—Many members spoke, some approving of, others 
dissenting from, Sir Charles Wood's views; but, ulti¬ 
mately, the House sanctioned all bis proposals. 

It seemed as if the just and amiable sovereign of this 
country was to be exposed to outrages from wliich many 
of its greatest tyrants bad escaped. On the 27tb of 
June, as her majesty was leaving Euekiiigham Palace, 
a lunatic pressed forward,‘and struck lier with a btiiull 
cane so violently as to draw blood, and cause a consider¬ 
able Bwolling. The fellow, whose name was Itobcrt 
Pate^ was the son of a gentleman who bad been in tlio 
army, but bad sold his commission, and led u wild, 
irregular life. It was considered that, though bis mind 
was unsound, be knew the‘criminality of bis conduct, 
and be was therefore sentenced to seven years’ transpor¬ 
tation, 

The outrage on the Queen was speedily followed by au ! 
event which caused gloom and mourning throughout 
England. This was the violent and melancholy death 
of Sir Bohert Peel. On the evening of the 29th of 
Juno, ho ealled at Buckingham Palace to inquire about 
her majMty’s health, after the violence to which she 
bad been subjected. He was on horseback, and, on re¬ 
turning, tbo animal became restive, and throw him 
sideways on his left shoulder. Some gentlemen ran to 
Sir Robert's assistance: bn being raised he groaned 
hea^ly, and though at first oonsoious, was conveyed, in 
a state of insensibility, to his house at Whitehall 
Gardens... The accident happened on Saturday evening, < 
and Sir Robert lingered in acute pain until the follow¬ 
ing Tnesday night, the 2nd of Jul^, wbei; h? expired. 
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He had been treated only for a fiaoture of the daviole; 
but,.on opening the body, it was found that the fifoh 
rib was broken, and, by pressing upon tbo lung, bad 
produced the cause of death. The sad event was re¬ 
garded as a national calamity. Tributes of lespeot and 
admiration were uttered, in both Houses of Parliament, 
by men who had ^en the right honourable baronet's 
political opponents; a public funeral was otFered by tbe 
ministry, but declined, as it was known to ho the wish 
of the departed statesman to be buried without pomp in 
tbe parish church Drayton Bassett. The rank of a 
peeress was offered to his widow, but that lady answered 
that she wished to bear no other name than that of her 
illustrious husband. Another reason probably influenced 
licr; Sir Robert, with a noblo pride, desired that none 
of his family slioiiM accept any title or publio reward 
for the services he had rendered to his country. 

Tl)o death of Sir Robert Peel was followed by that of 
the venerable and respected Duke of Cambridge, who 
dicil at Gloucester House on the 8th of July. Ho was 
tho tenth child and youngest son of George III.; and 
having been born on tho 24th of February, 1774, was iu 
his eighty-third year. Both IIousos sent addresses of 
condolence to the Queen and tbe Duchess of Cambridgo; 
and tlio Commons, on receiving a mesiu^e from her 
majc.sty recommending that provision should ho mado 
for the honourable support of the present Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge and the Princess Mary, voted a grant of £12,000 
a year to tho former, and £3,000 to the latter. Mr. 
Hume twice moved that tho Duke of Cambridge’s 
annuity should be only £8,000 per annum; but was 
defeated—the first timo by 206 to 53 votes; the second*, 
by 111 to 52. Mr. Bright, after this second dwision, 
movetl to limit the duke’s income, from all sources, to 
£12,000 per annum: this was negatived, only 39 
“ay 0 . 1 ” being given against 108 “noes.” 

This year, on tbo 2lst of August, the Queen and 
Prince Albert embarked at Osborne pier for Ostend, on 
a visit to the King and Queen of tho Belgians. On tho 
24th, her majesty and the prince returned to England, 
landing at Portsmouth, and proceeding to Osborne. 
On the 27th, tbo royal family left the Isle of Wight for 
Balmoral, taking Holyrood House by the way.—The 
amiable Queen of the Belgians (a daughter of Louis 
Philippe) died shortly after tho Queen% visit—on tbe 
nth of October: the royal exilo (her father) had died 
at aaremont on tho 26th of August previously. 

The Roman Catholic que8ti«yi created immense ex¬ 
citement throughout the country at tbe close of the 
year 1850; the cause being a bull, issued by Pope 
Pius IX. on tho 29th of September, reviving the episoo- 
pal order among tho Roman Catholics oi England. 
That order had long been, among the profoesota of 
popery in this country, praeti<&Uy a thing of tho past. 
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Instead of episcopal BeeSf England Tras divided into 
vioariatea, under the government of vicars apostolic. 
Till 1840 there were only four of those vicariates. In 
that year, the then pope, Gregory XVI., increased the 
numbor to eight—^via., 1, London; 2, the Western; 3, 
the Eastern; 4, the Central; 6, the Lancastrian; G, tlio 
Xork; 7, the Northern; and 8, the Welsh. In nine 
years more, Roman Cnlholicistn, it was alleged, had 
made further advances in this country; and the mcin- 
bors,of that church, holh ecclesiastics and laymen, had 
a great dcsiro that the episcopacy should be revived. 
I’iiis tells us that the vicars apostolic wore unanimous 
in their wishes upon this point; and that petitions for 
the appointment of bishops *' had been presented to him 
by very many among the clergy, and by laymen, dis¬ 
tinguished by their virtues and their birth.’* Therefore, 
he continues, '* wo invoke tho most blessed Virgin Mary, 
mother of Qod, and the aaints who shed the lustre of 
their virtue on England, that they would aid us, by 
their intercession before Qod, in bringing this matter 
to a happy issue.” A passage this, which sets forth two 
of tho uDBcriptural and superstitious i>racttccs of the 
church of Romo—prayers and invocations to the Virgin 
(who was tho mother of .the ruan Christ, not of the 
divinity with which ho was invested) and to the saints 
—^in a forcible light. Besides invoking the A'irgiii and 
saints, Pius consulted the cardinals who formed bis 
council—a muck more practical method of proceeding. 
Acting upon their advice, he dividcii England into ono 
metropolitan and twelve episcopal sees, to which ho 
appointed bishops; creating the Rev. Nicholas Wiseman, 
who was vicar apostolic of the London vicariate, Aletro- 
politan and Archbishop of Westminster, who was to 
preside over all his episcopal brethren ;* and wlio was 
also created a cardinal. Deans and canons wert; likewise 
appointed; and the entire ecclesiastical system of Romo 
'was introduced into this country. 

The bull, accompanied by a pastoral letter from tho 
new cardinal—who styled himself “Nicholas, by the 
divine mercy of the holy Roman church, by tho title of 
St. Pudentiana, Cardinal Priest, Archbishop of West¬ 
minster, and Administrator Apostolic of tho Diocese 
of Southwark”—was circulated throughout England, 
and it is impossible to over-rate the excitement and in¬ 
dignation to wliich it gave rise. The power claimed by 
the pope, of dividing England into bishoprics, and 
appuinting ecclesiastics to preside over them,'was oon- 
sidored alike an aggression upon the prerogatives of the 
crown and the liberties of the people. The 6th of 
November came quick upon the appearance of the bull | 
and the ridiculous exhibitions of that day—which have 
AO good effect upon any one, and only serve to revive 
and A(^l<nent feelings of koerbity and hatred that ought 
not to^ be qxcited by religious differences, and which 


tho good sense and really tolerant spirit of tlie present 
generation were causing to fall into desuetude—were 
never displayed with more gusto. To the ffBgies of 
Guy Fawkes and the Pope, usually displayed on that 
day, that of Cardinal Wiseman was added; the trio 
wero carried about tho streets of the metropolis, and in 
most of our large towns: crowds of grown-up persons 
accompanied them—^not mere hoys hogging for half¬ 
pence, as is mostly the enso; and at night they wero 
liungod and btirned amidst cheers for tho Queen and 
Protestantism, and execrations against popery and the 
popo. From the pulpit and the platform, denunciations 
against the ■ act of papal aggression wero alike fulmi¬ 
nated; and the Protestant press was also heartily cn- 
gtigcd in tho same cause. Scarcely a parish in England 
hut had its meeting and its petition against this assump¬ 
tion of a power by tho pope which he certainly had no 
right to exercise; parliament was implored to vindiciite 
tlie exclusivo prerogative of tho crown to appoint * 
bishops; and addresses to tho Queen,* resenting the in¬ 
vasion of her regal privileges, were presented by tho 
city of London, tho universities, and by most great 
public bodies throughout tho kingdom. The excitement 
was, if possible, increased by tho publication of a letter 
addressed, on the 4th of November, by Lord John 
‘Russell, who was tlicn in tho north, to tho Bishop of 
Durham. In this letter his lordship was very severe on 
the pope, whoso conduct he described as an aggression 
equally insolent and insidious, and as an assumption of 
superiority even beyond what was claimed when Roman 
Chithulicism was ilic religion of the state. He described 
that religion as a faith that “ confined tho intellect, 
and enslaved tho soul; ” but said there “ was a danger 
which alarmetd him much more than any aggression of 
a foreign sovereign ”—viz., those practioos of a section 
which he termed unworthy sons of the church of Eng¬ 
land; practices which, ho raid, wero “openly repre¬ 
hended by tho Bishop of London in his charge to the 
clergy of bis diocese.” 

Notwithstanding these manifestations, which were 
made in all parts of the kingdom, tho feeling displayed 
by them was not univcrrally entertained. Only one 
section of the church—the Evangelical—took part in 
them; and a very largo proportion of the people stood 
aloof; for whilst they condemned the act of the pope 
as one which he bad no right to commit, they did not 
believe that Roman Catholicism would he more effectu¬ 
ally prop^ated or developed by bishopB than it bad 
been by vicars apostolia; and 4h^ thought it better 
not to promote an agitation wbioh must have the 
effect of irritating Roman CathoUos and Protestants 
still more against each other. 

Thus the year 1850 closed; end the meeting of parlia¬ 
ment was eagerly anticipated by those who take part in 
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the popvlar of opinion; m they confidently 

expected, from the tone of the ** Durham Letter ”—an 
the miuive of Lord John Roesell to the biehop is popu¬ 
larly styled—that an act would bo passed positively 


prohibiting suoh authority and power ae Pope Flue had 
assumed, from bmog exercised in England by any 
foreign priest or potentate whatever. 


CHAPTER CVI. 

CONTWITATrON OP TUB BEIOH OP QXTEEN TICTOKIA.—A.D. IflSl. 


HE excitement caused by the pope's bull 
had somewhat subsided when the year 
1851 opened, though meetings on tho sub¬ 
ject continued to be held. The political 
economists and financial reformers were 
also actively at work, promoting agitation, and holding 
meetings in most parts of tho country ; their immediate 
objects being to procure the repeat of the window-tax, 
and of the paper, newspaper, and advertisement duties. 
—In Ireland, there were strong expressions of public 
opinion against the abolition of the office of lord-1 ien- 
tenant, which had been.proposed by tho premier in tho 
last session.—Parliament assembled on tho 4th of 
February. The session was opened by tho Queen in 
person; who—after alhtding to the state of the conti¬ 
nent—to recent measures taken by Brazil for the sup¬ 
pression of the slave-trade—to the satisfactory state of 
the revenue—and to tho flourishing condition of tlie 
commerce and manufactures of the kingdom—lament¬ 
ing, at the same timo, the severe distress that existed 
among tho owners and occupiers of land—thus spoke 
on that topic which was tho prominent one in tho 
minds of many of her subjects 

**T]ie recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical 
titles conferred by a foreign power has excited strong 
feelings in this country, and large bodies of my subjects 
have presented addresses to me, expressing attachment 
to the throne, and praying that such assumption should 
be resisted. I have assured them of my resolution to 
maiotaia the rights of my crows, and the indepeadence 
of the natioa, against all encroachmeat, from whatever 
Quarter it may proceed. I have, at the same time, ex¬ 
pressed my earnest desire and firm determination to 
maintain, unimpaired, the religions liberty which is so 
highly prlxed by the people of this country. It will be 
for you to ooosidor thelueaBuzawbloh will be laid before 
you on this subject,** 

On the 7th of February, Lord John Russell moved 
for leave to bring in a l^ill ** to prevent the assumption 
of certain ecclesiastical titles, in respect of places in the 
United Kingdom.” There was an animated debate, ex¬ 


tending over four nights—Feb. 7, 10,12, and 14; and 
ending in the motion being carried by 395 ** ayee” to 
63 *< noes.*’—The attomey-geneial produced the» hfll 
immediately after the division. It imposed a penalty 
of j£100 for the assumption of any eoelesiastioal titles 
under the papal rescript for any place in the United 
Kingdoni; made void any act done by persons assuna- 
ing such titles; and declared the endowment of sueh 
sees illegal, and all gifts to the holders forfeited to the 
crown. It was read a first time that evening.—Before 
the second roading a ministerial crisis took place. 

On the lltfa of February, Mr. Disraeli h^ moved a 
resolution, to the effect, that tho severe distress which 
conlinncd to exist among the owners and occupiers of 
land, as lamented in her majesty’s speech, rendered it 
tlio duty of tho government to introduce, without 
delay, measures for their effectual relief. The debate 
continued tlirougb that sitting, and was adjourned to 
the 13th; when, after another long discussion, the 
motion was negatived by 281 votes to 267—a majority 
of 14. On the 17th of February, the House went into 
a committee of ways and means, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir C. Wood, made his financial etato- 
ment. Tlio government had long noade up its yearly 
accounts for a term commencing April 6th in one year, 
and ending on the 5th of April in another, calling the 
twelve months between the two periods the ** financial 
year.” On this occasion, tbe Chancellor stat^, that tho 
income for “the financial year” 1650-’51,ending April 5 
in the latter year, would be about £52,656,000; the ex¬ 
penditure, £50,134,000, leaving a surpitg; of £2,522,000. 
For the financial year ending April 5, 1852, the 
right honourable gentleman estimated the revenue at 
£52,140,000; the outgoings pt £50,247,171; the sur¬ 
plus at £1,892,829. Ho proposed to eonrinne the .in¬ 
come-tax and the Irish stamp dntles tot three years 
longer; to reduce the window dnty one-tBird; to 
equalise the duty on foreign and colonial coffee (at 
that time 6tf. and id. per pound), and reduce it to 3d.; 
to reduce the import duty on foreign sawn timber, from 
20s. to 10s.; and on hewn timber, from 15s. to^s. 6d.; 
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to m.'iko seeds imported for agricultural purposes sub¬ 
ject to a mere registration duty of Is. per owt.; and to 
transfer the charges for* pauper lunatic asylums from 
the poor-rates to the consolidatetl fund. Ho estimated 
the loss to the revenue, from tlieso alterations, at 
£1,28(1,000. The only vote Sir Charles asked, after 
peaking his slntcmcnt, was that for continuing tho in¬ 
come-tax for a further period of three yenrs. This 
proposition, and the general mode in which tho financial 
minister proposed to deal with the surplus, were re¬ 
ceived with great dissatisfaction. .So numerous were 
the objcctinns, anil so urgently were they pressed, that 
no det<;rmiiiatiitn was come to before the House ad¬ 
journed.—Cn the 20th of February, Jfr. Locke King, 
one of the members for East .Surrey, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill reducing the i.’.'iO household rjiialifica- 
tion for tho county franchise to £10, the amount 
rccpiired in boroughs. I.ord .Tohn Kussell, oil the part 
of the government, opposed tho motion. He did not 
object so much to the reduction of the francliisc as to 
tho time at which it was proposed; as there were many 
reasons why it was nndcsirablo to bring forward a 
Ueforin liill in that session. If the tnolioii were with¬ 
drawn, ho would himself, ho said, at the cummcnco- 
incnt of the next session, bring in a bill embodying his 
views on tlio subject. Mr. Locke King refused to with- 
dnaw his motion; and on a division, it was carried by 
KK) votes to 52. 

In consequence of tlits defeat, the narrow majority 
on Mr. Disraeli’s resolution, and fbo dissatisfaction 
manifested, both in mid out of the House, at the 
linancial proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ; 
the ministers resolved to resign. On the 22nd of 
February, Lord John Ihisscll had an interview with 
the Queen, and tendered the resignation of himself and 
colleagues, which her majesty accepted, and srnt for 
Lord Stanley, who, on consulting with liis friends the 
next day, found that, although ho could undertake to 
form a ministry, he could not scunro the necessary 
parliamentary support; and ho was obliged to decline 
the commission with which her majesty liad entrusted 
him. Lor^ .Tohn Kusscll was then requested by tlio 
(^uccn to mako tho attempt to reconstruct tho cabinet; 
but he also failed; and the Queen sent for tho Duke 
of Wellington, who, on considering tbo state of parties, 
advised her majesty to reappoint tho lato ministry. 
Her majesty took the advice of his grace; and^ on thu 
3rd of March, the Marquis of Lansdowno in tho Lords^ 
and Lord John Russell in the Commons, announced 
their intention, and that of tbeir colleagues, to remain 
in office, and continue to administer the afiaira of the 
country to the best of their ability.—The eauae of the 
failure of Lord Stanley tb form a ministry, and of liOrd 
John Russell’s attempt to reconstruct his cabinet, 


arose from the position taken up by the Sari of Aber¬ 
deen, Mr. Cladstone, Sir James Clrabam, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, and other members of both Houses, who formed 
a party called tho “Peelites,” as they were followers of 
tlio late Sir Robert Peel. If the leaders of this party 
would have accepted office with Lord Stanley, they 
would have given him a majority in the House of Clom- 
mons, and enabled him to carry on the government; 
but tbey refused, partly from the still-existing pro¬ 
tectionist tendencies of tho Conservatives, and partly 
from personal motives, as tbey did not forget the attacks 
wliich had been made on their lamented leader by 
several of Lord Stanley's party, especially by Mr. 
Disraeli—attacks which induced Mr. Gladstone to say 
that lie never would accept a scat in a cabinet of which 
that gentleman was a member.—^\^'ben Lord John 
Russell attempted to reconstruct his cabinet, ho also 
requested tho Pcclitos to join him; but they refused, 
because they could not support tho ** Ecclesiastical * 
Titles Bill.” 

On tho 7t1i of March that bill was again brought 
forward. It was considerably modified; and weak and 
inefficient ns many members considered it at first, it 
was rendered more deserving of that character by tho 
altoraiions.—After Sir Creorge Groy, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, h.xd stated tho mudiS- 
calions pmpo^aod, and explained tho purport and object 
of the measure, tho further consideration of the subject 
was adjoiti'UL'd for one week. It was resumed on the 
14tli of jMarcli. On tliat evening, the 17tb, the 18th, 
2()tli, 24tli, and 25th, it formed the subject of debate; 
and tlio discussion frequently trenched on the . very 
bounds of moderation, so oarncst wero most of tho 
defeuders and opponents of the measure. Tho speakers 
were numerous, and almost each mombor who addressed 
tlio House had some peculiar view of bis own; but tho 
bill was defended on tho broad ground that it was in¬ 
tended to prevent an assumption of power, and an 
intert’erciico with tbo royal prerogative, by the pope, 
which, if permitted to bo exercised, would entail dan¬ 
gerous, if not fatal consequences; and it was opposed 
as an interference with religious liberty, and a violation 
of tho Emancipation Act of 1829. Notwithstanding 
that all tho Pcelites, with Mr. Bright, Mr. Roebuck, 
and a few more of tU© Radical party, Joined the Roman 
Catholic members in voting against the bill, the second 
reading was carried by 435 votes against 95.^DuriDg 
the month of April the bill was not proceeded with, and 
many supposed it was dropped. On the 9tli of May, 
however, the motion was made, that the House should 
go into committee upon the measure. This motion was 
before the House on the 9th, 12th, ISth, and 16th of 
May, being carried, on the latter evening, by 116 to 
35 votes. The bill was In committee on tho 19th, 23rd, 
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and 28th of May; the lst» 2nd, 6tb, 20tb, and 23rd of 
June. During the dieoitasion, efforts were made to ex¬ 
clude Ireland from its operation on the one hand, and 
to render the enactments more stringent on the other. 
All the amendments proposed \rerc negatived, exuept 
three proposed by Sir F. Thesiger, which excluded from 
the kingdom, not only tbo hull of tho 29tti of Septem¬ 
ber, 1850, but all papal bulls and roscripts; subjcctod 
persons prociiriDg such bulla, «&c., to the penalty of 
;fil00,as well as those who assumed ecclesiastical titles; 
and provided for tho recovery of tlio penalty at tlio suit 
of any person, with the consent of tho attorney-general. 
—On the 4th of July, tho bill was passed by 263 votes to 
46. In tbo Lords, it was read a first time on tho 7t]i 
of July, witltout any division. The debate on the second 
reading occupied two nights; and, on a division, there 
were 265 for, to 38 against, its passing through that 
stage. It passed through committee at one sitting, on 
the 25th of July; was read a third time on the29tli; 
and received the royal assent on the 1st of August. The 
following is an abstract of the measure as finally passed 

The preamble set forth tbo assumption, by divers of 
Iier majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, of the titles of 
archbishop and bishops of pretended secs or dioceses, 

** under colour of an alleged authority given to them by 
certain briefs, rescripts, or letters apostolical from tho 
Sec of Rome;” and the clauses enacted—1st. That all 
such briefs, &c., and any authority they pretended to 
confer, should bo iinhawful and void.—2nd. That auy 
person procuring or publishing such bull, briefs, &c., 
and any i>c-rfco]i (if unauthorised by law) assuming the 
stylo or title of archbishop, bishop, or dean of any city, 
town, or place in tho United Kingdom, should incur a 
penalty of £100, to be recovered at tho suit of any 
person having tho consent of the attorney-general iu 
England or Ireland, and the advocato-gcncral iu Scot¬ 
land.—3id. That the act was not to apply to tho 
asBumptiod or use of the title by auy bishop of the 
Protestant episcopal church of Scotland. 

Thu proceedings connected with tliis mc.asuro have 
been given somewhat in detail, because, since tbo pass- . 
ing of tho Reform Rill of 1632, no meusuro that came 
beforo them caused so much oxciteinent amongst the 
English people; and no measure was ever brought for¬ 
ward with so much pretension which has, apparently, so 
miserably failed. Tbe act lias not prevented tho as- 
Bumption of cfxlesiastical titlca by* the Roman Catholic 
priests; but no penalty jias been enforced: and it 
literally remains a dead letter on tho statute-book. It 
is, however, certain that the events wbioli preceded and 
attended tbo passing of that act were not without a 
beneficial effect. The Roman Catholic episcopaoy has, 
since 1650, been re-eatabliBhed in England; but there 
have been no other attempts to introduce the papal j 
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authority, or to interfere with tbe prer<^atiTe of the 
sovereign; which there very likely would have been, 
but for the strong exproasion of popular feeling, and the 
largo miyoritieH which voted for the bill in both Houses; 

I and the assumption of the episcopal title has not given 
' the priest any previujo or power which the vicars 
apostolic did net cnjoy.^In Ireland, the episcopacy was 
never abolished. Rut there, as in England, the Pro¬ 
testants consider the archbiRho.p8 and bishops as merely 
** titular ” prelates; they have no authority, but that 
spiritual jurisdiction over their followers, which, if not 
submitted to voluntarily, cannot be enforced; and they 
take no ran k or position from their becoming, nomi¬ 
nally, archbishops or bishops. If .the “ Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act ” is a dead letter, so are tho titles them¬ 
selves ; and, in England, no disposition has yet been 
shown by those on whom they are conferred, to violate 
the law of the land by an attempt to unite solid power 
to tho mere shadow of dignity which they enjoy. 

Ncxt'to the Kcclesiastieal Titles Act, the subject that 
attracted most popular attention was the finaneial 
policy of the government: and, in linden, tbe citizens 
took great interest in the attempt made'Vluring the 
session to procure tho admission of Jews into the 
legislature.—With respect to the finances, after the 
army and navy estimates had been voted. Sir Charles 
Wood, on tbe 4 th of April, brought forward, in a com¬ 
mittee of ways and moans, a revised budget. Ho pro¬ 
posed to abolish the window duty entirely; substituting 
a duty of in the pound on inhabited houses whose 
rent exceeded £20 per annum; and 6<f. in tbo pound 
on shops, inns, taverns, and farm-houses; thus one 
object of the political economists and financial Reformers 
—tbo repeal of tho window duty—was obtained. In 
other respects the right honourable gentleman adhered 
to his first proposals, and they wero ultimately sane-' 
t toned by the House, with the exception of that for 
continuing tho property and income-tax for three years. 
In committee, on tho 2nd of May, Mr. Hume carried, 
by 244 “ ayes” to 230“noe8,” a resolution that its term 
should bo only for one year, and that it should expire 
on tho 6th of April, 1852. Tho question df the admis¬ 
sion of the Jews was brought forward on the 3rd of 
April, by liord John Russell. On that day, his lordship, 
in a committee of tho whole House, earned,by 166 votea 
to 98, a resolution for considering tho mode of admin-. 
istci'ing the oath of abjuration to the people of that 
nation. The same day he odtained leave to bring in a 
hill for allowing a Jew who might be elected a member 
of that House, to bo sworn on tbo Old Testament; and 
to omit from the oath tbe words, “ On tho true faith of 
a Christian.”—On the 1st of May, this bill was read a 
second time; the votes in it»favour losing 202; against 
it 177.—It passed through its other stages, being 
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strongly opposed, both in committeo nnd on its third I 
reading! but the majority remained in its favour, Tii 
tlio Lords there was a different result: their lordships, 
on the 17th of July, by 144 votes to 108, refused to 
sanction the second reading; and tlio bill was lost. 

While tho fate ’of this measure was in suspense, 
another Jew had been returned a member of the 
llousep After tbo session commenced^ Mr. K. liurnard^ 
ono of the roprefiontatiYeB of tho borough of (i rcmiwicli, 
died and David Salotnonii, Esq., an alderman of the 
city of London, had boon elected to fill tlie vacant seat-. 
<.>n the 18tii of July, the day after the bill for tho relief 
of tlie Jews liod been thrown out of tbo Lords, the 
worthy alderman presented himself at the tablo to take : 
tho oaths, lie was permitted to be sworn on tho Old 
Testament, but refused to repeal tho words, “ On the 
true faith of a Christian.” Tbo Speaker ordered him 
to withdraws instead of doing bo, ho took a seat on tho 
right of the chair; on being again told 'tliat he must 
leave the House, ho removed to a seat behind the bar. 
During Ibis time tho House presented a sceno of the 
greatest excitement; and Alderman ISalomona was 
^ loudly chdered by tboso who wore anxious for the 
removal of the Jewish disabilities.—On tho 2l>th, Mr. 
Salomons ag<ain entered the House, and look his seat on 
one of tho ininiKterial benches, between Sir li. Hall 
and Mr. Chisholm Anstcy,—^As ho refused to withdraw 
when ordered by tho Speaker, tho right honourable 
chairman sippoalcd to tho i'louso to enforce his order. 
Mr. Ilorual Osborno then moved, that Mr. Salomons, 
having takon the oath aceordiug to tlio form most 
binding on hts conscience, was entitled to take his scat. 
This uiofton was negatived by 229 votes to 81 ; ns was 
a motion that the House adjourn, by 237 to 7fi: on 
both motions Mr. Salomons voted. Ttien tho House 
divided on tho motion that “the honourable gentleman 
be ordered to withdraw.” This vote was carried*by 231 
votes against 81. Ho would not comply with the order till 
the Bcrgouni^at-arms approached, and laid his hand on his 
shoulder; then he left the House. Tho next day. Lord 
John Russell moved, “That David Salomons, Rsq., is 
not cDtitled to vote in this House, or to sit in the 
House during aoyHobate, until bo sliall tako the oath 
of abjuration in the form required by law.”—On tho 
28th of July, this resolution was carried by 123 votes 
to 68.—The day tho House came to this decision, the 
Speaker received a letter from the alderman, ini’drming 
him that two actions for'penalties faad been brought 
against him, for sitting and voting in that House. 
Tltosa actions were decided against him in the Court of 
iSxcbequer, and ho was fined £600. He appealed 
against this decision on a writ of error; but the court, 
presided over by Lord CKef Justioo Campbell, unani¬ 
mously, in a judgment given after Uilaiy Term, 1852. 


confirmed tho decision of the Court of Exchequer; de¬ 
creeing that the words, “ On tho tnio faith of a Chris¬ 
tian,” formed an essential part of the oath; and that 
Jews could not sit in either Houso of Parliament. 

Tile two Houses were not prorogued till tho Ttli of 
August j but though much business came before them, 
and nitmorous bills were passed, few were of historical 
interest. Tho most important was*“An Act to improve 
tho Administration of Justice iu the Court of Chancery, 
and in the Judicial Committeo of tho Privy Council.” 
By this act, tho sovereign is empowered to appoint, 
from time to time, two barristers, of not less than 
fifteen years* standing, to ho judges of the Court of 
Appeal in Chaucciy; the two silting together to act, or 
one sitting with the Lord Chancellor. These function¬ 
aries, styled Lords Justices of the Court of Appeal in 
Chancery, tako rank after the Lord Chief Baron of tbo 
Exchequer, and roceive salaries of £6,000 per annum. 
The same act fixed tho Lord Chancellor’s salary at 
£10,000 per annum, clear of all reductions; and that of 
the Master of the Rolls at £6,000.—By another act, 
tlio salary of tho Chief Justioo of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench was rcdiicod from £10,000 to £8,000; and that 
uf the Chief Justice of the Court of Common l^leas, from 
£8,000 to £7,000. 

Before tho session closed, the great International In¬ 
dustrial Kxhihitiun was opened—one of the most suc¬ 
cessful undertakings of the age; and for which, as 
already stated, ]*mglaud was gi'catly indebted to the 
late Prince Consort, who acted as president of *‘Tlie 
Society for the Encouragement of Art8,,jVIanufacturo8, 
and Commeroo,” instituted in 1753. That society com¬ 
menced its career by oiforiiig “honorary rewards”—wo 
now call them prizes”—** for works of merit, inven¬ 
tions, discoveries, and improvements.” In 1761, tbo 
society held its first exhibition of ** works of art and 
useful inventionsand, since that period, tboso exhi¬ 
bitions have frequently been held at the society’s rooms 
in the Adclphi, London. Tho immediate idea of the 
great Exhibition of 1851 was derived from the Parisian 
exhibitions, which, originating in 1797, had been con¬ 
tinued, at no stated interval, to the present time. 
Those exhibitions were confined to **tbe produottons of 
France In art, science, manufactures, mechanics, and 
agriculture.” One of them was announced for 1849; 
and M. Buffet, then minister of agriculture and com¬ 
merce, proposed that It should not be confined to 
France and Frenchmen, bat that all the nations of 
Europe should have the privilege of sending specimens 
of their productions in art and industry. The pro¬ 
posal, rejected by the FrmiA authorities, was taken up 
by the president and follows of the Society of Arts. In 
1846, the council of Uiat society bad proposed to his 
royal bighneu that there hhould be a permanent quin- 
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quennial exhibition of works of British industiy, to he 
self-supporting, and under the control of a royal com¬ 
mission. The prince undertook to submit this plan to 
the government, and promised his support. Before any 
decision was arrived at on this proposal, the failure of 
M. Buffet’s plan to throw the Paris Exhibition open .to 
all Europe became known. Then Prince Albert sug¬ 
gested that the proposed Exhibition in London should 
be an international one. Tbo council at onco assented; 
the plan was developed and determined upon on the 
30tb of Juno, 1849, when it was resolved that an exhi¬ 
bition of raw materials, machincty, manufactures, and 
sculpture should he held in 1851; and that it should 
bo open, not only to Europe, but to tho world. A 
royal commission was issued on the 3rd of January, 
1850; and, soon after, it was decided that the sum of 
£20,000 should be distributed iu prizes ; that the ex¬ 
penses should be defrayed by the receipts and.by public 
subscriptions; and that a gtiaranteo fund should he es¬ 
tablished to secure tho directors from loss. Hyde Park 
was fixed upon as the locality for holding tho Exhibi¬ 
tion ; and there, between Knightsbridgo Bead and 
Botten Bow, on a site extending over eighteen acres, 
tho most remarkable building of modem times was 
erected, principally of glass and iron, from a design of 
tho lato Sir Joseph Paxton, who was then head gar¬ 
dener to the lato Buko of Devonshire; for whom ho 
had built tho magnificent conservatory which adorns 
tho Devonshiro estate at Chiswick: from that building 
the idea of tho beautiful edifice in Hyde Park, known 
as the “Crystal Palace,” was derived. Tliis building 
was ] ,848 feet long, and 4.16 feet broad. It formed a 
parallelogram of five aisles. The central aisle was 
seventy-two feet high, and 120 feet across; tho two 
adjoining, on the north and south sides, were forty- 
eight, and tho outer aisles twenty-four, feet in height; 
each of tho four being seventy-two feet wide. In 
the centre, the aisles were intersected by a transept, 
seventy-two feet wide, whose arched roof rose 108 feet 
from the floor. Galleries ran round each of the aisles 
and the transept; and—^the centre aisle being appro¬ 
priated to sonlpture, painted glass, and models of 
aeveral large and remarkable buildings—the remainder 
of the palace was divided into courts, in which the 
various “nations” exhibited their specimens. In front 
of eaob court was displayed the name and banner of the 
nation to which it was appropriated; and there were 
very few indeed that did not send contributions.—The 
effect of this edifice on the. eye was wonderful. The 
colours used in decorating it were blue, white, and 
yellow; and the roof was shaded with white satin, to 
exclude the heat. When the snn shone brilliantly, this 
shade softened and subdued the light, and greatly im¬ 
proved the effect. The palace was built in a remark¬ 


ably short space of time. Tho contractors'—Messrs, 
Fox aud Henderson—K>nly obtained possession of the 
site on the SOth of July, 1850; on the 26tli of Sep¬ 
tember the first column was raised; and on the 1st of 
January, 1851, it was handed over to tho commis¬ 
sioners; to whom the Queen bad previously granted a 
charter, constitjiting them a permanent body, it being 
eontomplated to hold a similar Exhibition onco in t(a 
years.—It was arranged that season tickets should be 
issued, at two guineas for ladies, and three guineas for 
gentlemen. Tliat only tbo holders of thoso Cickots 
should bo admitted on tho opening day; that, on tho 
2nd and 3rd of May, tho foe for admission should bo 
£I; subsequently, Is. ou tho first four days of the week, 
28. Gd. on Fridays, and 58. on Saturdays. 

The Exhibition was opened on the 1st of May; the 
Queen, with the Prinoe of Wales and the Princess 
Helena, going to Hyde Park in state, attended by the 
lords and ladies of the household, and a long procession 
of tho aristocracy and gentry of both sexes, in carriages 
or on horseback. At the palace her majesty was 
received by the Prince Consort and the royal com- 
missioners, and conduotod to a dais creeled at tho 
south end of tho palaco, where a throne and chairs ot 
state were placed ; all surmounted by a splendid canopy 
of crimson velvet. Appropriate prayers wore offered 
up by the Archbishop of Canterbury; au address was 
read to her majesty by tho prince; a selection of 
chorale music was performed; and the Exhibition was 
declared, by tho Queen, “to be opened.” Then her 
majesty passed through the courts, followed by the 
royal commissioners, and a long procession of ladies 
and gentlemen ; and groat admiration was cxiircsscd by 
all the visitors at the wonders which met tho oyo. Tho 
most distant nations wore contributors as well as thoso 
which were near at hand; and specimens of everything 
riclr and rare, from all parts of the world, wore dis¬ 
played. Groups of statues; gigantic and glittering 
fountains; tropical plants; flowers in luxuriant pro¬ 
fusion ; the beautiful porcelaiu of China and of Franco; 
the fine ceramic ware of our own country; the glass of 
Bohemia ; the vejvets, silks, satins, linens, poplins, and 
cottons of our own and other climes; jewelry; cutlery, 
and other hardware; cabinet and carved work; metals 
and minerals, together with drugs, dj^s, and perfumes 
were tastefully arranged in the various courts. Nor 
was the press forgotten: its productions were collected 
in a court appropriated for the purpose; aud there was 
seen type of various kinds; whilst the old printing- 
press stood side-by-side with tho modern Stanhope, and 
the still more novel steam-engine printing machine. 
Her majesty seemed reluctant to leave, even when she 
had had a glimpse of aU; and she was a frequent 
visitor during the time the Exhibition continued opun. 
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It was dosed ou the 13th of October, with great 
ceremony, hy Prince Albert, having }«3cn open 144 
days. During that time there had been C, 108,01 G 
admisdons; Uie greatcBt number on one day being on 
Tuesda)', the 7th of October, when 109,913 persons 
passed tlio eeveral entrances ; and it is computed that 
93,000 persona were, on that day, undei; the glass roof 
at' one time,—The receipts amounted to £305,107 ; the 
expenditure to about £350,000; leaving a surplus of 
Bomeilung more than £130,000. The guarantee fund 
amounted to £250,000; that, of course, was untouched. 
—One event connected with tho Great Exhibition 
ouglib to ho noticed before we dismiss it from our 
pages. *At the close of July, the Lord Mayor of 
Lomlon, the royal commiNsioners, and numerous other 
distingiUKlied persons, went to Paris^ in conaequence of 
an invitation received from the municipality of that 
city; and they were fHed for several days, thn greatest 
good-feeling and cordiality licing qyinced/ 

In the autumn, the Queen again visited Balmoral, 
leaving Oshorne on the 28tJi of August, I Ter majesty 
this year returned to Windsor by tho western route. 
She ai rivec^ at C^xtoth Nall, the scat of tho Earl of 
* Seftoii, near Liverpool, on tho 8tb of October. The 
next day her miijesty visited Liverpool, where the 
inhahitants were very cordial and euthn>iastic, Tlic 
same evening she arrived at Worslcy Nall, on lier way 
to Manchester, which city she visitctl on tho 10th, and 
was received with great demonstrations of loyal aitacli- 
ment. The royal party arrived at Windsor the next 
day. Her majesty’s uncle, the King of Hanover, and 
Dukij of Cumberland (the fifth son of George III.), 
died thirf’ year, on the 18th of November, in the 81st 
year of his age. Ho was succeeded by his son, who 
Oiiceiidcd tho throne of Hanover as George V, 

On tlio 31 tit of starch, 1831, the census of the 
United Kingdom was taken. The returns gave the 
number of inhabitants as follows 


Midci, FftmolciL Total* 


Engl and and Wales *. 

S».otland.. 

Llfuids in tho British i 
soas ..J 


8,702,r,88, .9,100,180,. 17,922,708 
1,303,022.. 1,507,102., 2,870,784 

00,511.. ft>,405.. 142,916 


^ Grand Total.20,936,108 

This was an incrcaso of 2,271,707 since 1841. In 
Irekiid, on the 31st of March^ the popuUtioa' com-^ 
prised 3,176,727 males, anti 3,339^067 females : total, 
6,315,794, Tins was a decrease of 1,659,330 in the ten 
years. 

The rclurns from the Board of Trade sbowea the 
foreign commerce of the country to be still increasing; 
the amount of exports for •tho twelve months ending 
January 5, 1852, being £68,531,609. 


Our colonies, as a rule, partook of the prosperity of 
the mother country; and the foundation of Australia’s 
greatness was laid by the discovery of gold, which 
caused numerous emigrants to leave England, to dig for 
huUion in tho ” gold-fields.’^ The first discovery of the 
ore Tvas made in tlio vicinity of Bathurst^ The 
governor of New South Wales, on tho 22nd of May, 
issued a proclamation, claiming the precious metals 
which might be found in the ncwly-dUcovered auri¬ 
ferous district; and threatening with punishment all 
who “ should flcarch or dig for gold in and upon sueli 
territory,’^ unless they first took cut a liconco, for 
which they wero to pay 30s. per month. Early in 
June there were above 20,000 persons at the (liggiiig^ 
and tho gold was found abundantly in tho bods of 
streams, and in veins of quartz; in grains, in scales, 
and in lumps of various weights. A despatch from tho 
HeiitcnanVKOTCTnor of Victoria to the Secretary of 
! State for tho Colonies, dated tho 25th of Au;pi:^t, 
announced that a rich gold-field had also been found in 
that province.—At tlio (kps of Good Hope, a war with 
tho Kaffirs broke out early in the year.—At tlio closo 
of 1830, a new constitution, investing tiio toloiiists 
with Pclf-government^ had been dniwn up ami sent to 
the Queen by Sir Andries Stockenstrom and i\lr. Fair- 
bairn. This affair was scarcely fictblcd when the Kaflirs 
made hostile demonstrations against tho colonihts; 
defeating tho troops, who were much inferior to them 
in numbers, in several in^stanccs, and making tniirderous 
raids on the villages of the frontier. Ou the 31st of 
Decemlipr, the governor (Sir ifenry SmiUi) issued a 
proclamation from King William’s Town, establisliiiig 
martial law in the colony, and ordering all niales^ 
between fifteen and twenty years of age, to rise en 
maasn, in order to defend tho frontiers against the 
savages, Tho war continued through the .year; and 
the liritish troops displayed great powers of endurance, 
their usual bravery, and, as a rule, generosity and for¬ 
bearance, in dealing with their enemy. 

The familiar and friendly intercourse between 
England und France was strengthened during the year 
by tho laying of a submarine electric telegraph cable 
between Calais and Dover, and the establiehment of tho 
rapid communication bolweeu tho two countries which 
that medium affords. The laying down the line com¬ 
menced in September; on tho 25th of that month it 
was submerged to within two miles of the French coast, 
when it was found that the cable was too short by 
about a quarter of a milq* So expeditious wero tho 
parlies employed in supplying the deficiency, that, on 
the 27th, messages were sent to and fro across the 
channel. The line was not declared open, however, for 
the conveyance of messages by the public till the I3tb 
of November; on which ‘^day, as one result of the 
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modern discovery, giinfl were 6red at Dover, liy means 
of electric spnrks communicated from Calais. 

Jn^ tlj6 month of December another change wae 
effected in the constitution of France, by Tjouis 
N apoleon Bonaparte, and his immediate adherents in 
the army and the natiunal assembly. For some time 
tlicro had been a strong antagonism between him and 
tho majority of that body. Whilst the latter suspected 
tho president of a design to ruin the republic, his 
friends spread a report through France—which was 
repeated in a fierce political article in tho Paris paper, 
the ConatitVftionnel^ on the 28rd of November—to tho 
effect, that tho majority of tho legislative assembly 
Wert) conspiring against the prince-president, with a 
view to declare General Changamier military dictator, 
Tlio enemies of the prince say that there was no founda¬ 
tion for this report, which was merely got up to afford 
a colourable pretence for the steps ho was evidently 
prepared to take, when the article in the CtyttsHiu^ 
tionyiel appeared. That article was followed by tlie 
immediate displacing of several ministers and officers, 
Tlieir places were filled with men devoted to tho 
president. General do St, Arnaud, an oflicer who had 
distinguished himself in Algeria, was appointed Min¬ 
ister of War; M, Maupas, who had been a prefect 
in tho provinces, and whose character was far from 
pure, was nominated Prefect of Police; and General 
Lawerstino was commander of tho national guards^ 
superf^eding General Perrot. General 3Iagnan, the 
commander-in-ohief of the army of Paris, was disposed 
to obey any orders ho received; and MM. do Atomy 
and do Persigny wero kept in attendance on tho 
president to adviso with him, and to convey his orders 
to those who were to put them in execution,—On tho 
27th of November a number of generals met at tho 
house of General Alagnan, for the purpose, said rtimour, 
of learning the nature of the plana they were to assist in 
carrying out. On tbo 1st of December* the president 
had an assembly at the Elys6e, tho greater part of bis 
guests being iguoraut of what was about to take pkco; 
and it included all who wero likely to have actively 
endeavoured to thwart his designs. While this assembly 
was held, the gemlarmerie surrounded tho state print¬ 
ing-office, where the men were compelled to remain, 
and print several proclamations of the president. In 
these documents—which were found placarded all over 
Paris on the morning of the 2iid—it was declared that 
tlie council of state and the national assembly were 
dissolved, and universal suffrage established. The 
charges of the Confftitutionnel against the assembly 
were repeated; Paris was declared to bo in a state of 
siege; and the plan of another constitution, comprising 
a president elected for ten years, a council of state, a 
senate, and a legislative body, was submitted to the 

4 D 


people,—On iho 2iid, AI. do Momy, at the head of a 
body of troops, first took possession of the Hotel of the 
Interior, and then made a number of arrests, including 
AIM. Thiers, Cliangarnicr* Bedoaii, Cavaignac, La- 
moricicre, and Cliarras, All the parlies arrested were 
immediately conveyed to prison. 

The members^of tho assembly opposed to Louis Napo¬ 
leon attempted to meet at tho Hotel de Villo; but* 
being expelled, they assembled at the maine of the 
10th arrondissement, where they agreed to resolutions 
declaring Louis Napoleon Bonaparte deposed from tho 
office of president, depriving him of all authority, and 
calling upon tho citizens to witlihold their obedience, 
Tho however, was soon surrounded by^troops; 

all the members assembled there were arrested, and 
taken to the barracks in the Quai d'Orsay, and the city 
was occupied by tho military. The High Court of 
Justice also met to denounce the acts of the president, 
upon whom tlie judges ordered a notice of impeachment 
to be served. Whilst they were proceeding to take such 
other stops as they considered tho time reciuired, they 
were expelled by a corps of rjendivi^yncirie. On tho 3rd, 
the authoritiofl appointed by tho president w^aro taking 
steps to maintain their position; and tho few members 
of the assembly wbo were ut liberty, endeavoured to 
engage the Parisians to resist the new rP^ime. In the 
night barricades were thrown up in various parts of 
Paris, and, on tlic morning of the 4tl), the capital ap¬ 
peared in a state of great excitement. There were large 
bodies of troops in tho streets; and the footpaths, as 
well as the windows and balconies of tho bouMos, were 
filled with people; many females appearing in the latter, 
A few muskcNshots, fired from the populace, occasioned 
a fierce discharge of musketry and cannon from the 
troops. It did not last long, but the effect was fearful; 
many being killed and wounded- In the evening, 
Alarshul de St, Arnaud published the following “order 
of the day:’^—“Soldiers! you have, to-day, accom¬ 
plished a great act of your military life. You have 
preserved tho country from anarchy and pillage, and 
saved the republic. You bavo shown yourselves what 
you will always bo—brave, devoted, and indefatigable. 
France admires and thanks you.” 

Quiet was now restored; order was soon re-estab¬ 
lished; a consultative commission was Appointed by the 
president, to act with him; and the French people were 
called upon to say “Yes” or “No” to tho following 
plebiscite :— * 

“ Tho French people desire the maintenance of the 
authority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and delegates 
to him the powers necessary for establisliing a constitu- 

I tion, upon the l^sis proposed in his proclamation of 

i December 2nd, 1861,” ^ 

I Tho voting took place on the 20th and 21st of De* 
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ccmljcrj and on the 1st of .Tantury, 1862, it wns 
annnuncfld, in tli.s Jl/«n»7enj’, tliat there were 7,43f),21(i 
affirmative, and 640,TS? negative votes j 30,820 tickets 
tendered were ii’inullct! as irregular,—That tlay the 
prinuo was installed at iho cathedral of Noire Dame, 


and took up his residence at the Tuiteries. The same 
day a decrt>a appeared, re-establishing the imperial eagle 
on tho French flag, and on the cross of the Logion of 
Honour. Thus ended tho movement since known ns 
“ Iho of December, 1851.” 


CHAPTER eVTI. 

I'lisTrxi'ATiror of the KEron of queen victoeia.—A. i>. 185*2. 


III? events connected witli tho eov/p-iVant 
in Paris formed the chief topics of conver- 
saiion and comment In England during 
tho last few days of 1861, and at the com¬ 
mencement of 1862, ospccfially as it was 
unoerstood that Lord Palmerston had been dismissed 
from his office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
on aecnunt of his having declared, in a conversation with 
Iho FrencJi ambassador, and without the authority of 
his colleagues, that tho English government approved 
of the proceedings which had taken place in Paris in 
tho early part of tho month of December. I’nblic 
opinion was divided on those proceedings; hut generally 
tlie conduct of the president was cmidemned; and it 
was confidently predicteil that, following the example of 
Ills undo, Louis Napoleon would establish a complete 
despotism in Franco. 

There was, at that time, throughout England, a very 
general ^iclicf that, ere long, wo should bo at war with 
France. It was a popular rumour tliat tho prince- 
president had frc«|ucntly declared tliot “ Waterloo and 
8t. Hdon.a must bo avenged;” and that iu his person 
tho avenger would be found. His accession to supreme 
power in Franco, thousands imagined, would be tho 
precursor of an invasion of England; and it was felt 
that neither our army nor navy were in a condition, at 
that time, to repel an attack made by sucli a force as it 
was anticipated would be sent against us. Our rela¬ 
tions with other foreign powers were, also, believed to 
lie so unsatisfactory, that, were tho country involved in 
war, it would stand isolated and alone. In the year 
just expired, the International E.xbibition had been 
hailed as tho harbinger of nnivcrsal peace; and public 
speakers and writers contrasted tho gloomy and do- 
sponcling feeling of 1852, with the glowing anticipa¬ 
tions entertained in 1851. 

A domestic strife was, at tho same time, producing a 
complete stagnation in some most important branthes 
of labour. Tho progrcss„of many modem works—of 
railways especially—hod contributed very much to the 


I prosperity of tlio engineers and machinists generally. 
' Tho natiiTO of tho employment in which these classes 
aro engaged compels ao attention to intoUectual pur¬ 
suits ; they are, therefore, amongst the best educated 
of our working-men, and receive tho highest wages. 
Soon after Mr. Htimo attained that end for wliicli he 
contended through many successive years—the repeal 
of the combination laws—the workmen began to enrol 
themselves into societies for tho protection of thenr 
interests, or wimt they conceived to come within that 
category. TIio engineers and machiuisls formed a 
great many of these societies in tho provinces; and a 
short time before tho period of which wc are now 
writing, they commenced those efforts to ohtiiin on in- 
creaso in their already high wages, and other objects, 
which ended in tho strike of January, 1852. In the 
progress of the contest with tho masters, the managers 
of that contest imbibed tho opinion that it woidd be 
most likely to contribute to their success were tho pro¬ 
vincial societies united into one body, with its bend- 
quarters in London. Tho “.Society of Amalgamated 
Engineers” was accordingly formed, which represented 
about 120 local bodies, comprising upwards of 12,UO0 
members, whoso contributions formed a largo yearly 
revonuo; part of which was devoted to tho beneficent 
object of assisting tho aged and infirm, tho sick and 
tho destitute members; providing for the burial of the 
deceased; and also aiding the widows and orphans. 
The remainder was appropriated to other purposes— 
purposes which the managers and members thought 
equally praiseworthy; but on that point pnblio opinion 
differed greatly. At the close of 1851, the Amalgs* 
mated Engineers were pressing their demands for in¬ 
creased wages upon the masters; and they also required 
tho abolition of jiece-work—payment in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of work performed, instead of for 
the numl>er of hours employed; and of over-hours. At 
a meeting held at the Hall of Commerce, Thread- 
needle Street, on the 30th of December, it was deter¬ 
mined to make theso demands on tbo masters, who 
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refused to comply with them. The men, accordingly, 
nefused to work, but not generally; certain masters 
being selected, whose men were to strike; and those 
who continued at work were to contribute to their sup¬ 
port. It was expected the masters would bo compelled 
to yield, and then the strike was to be extended to 
others. The employers, however, thought they had as 
much right to combine as the employed. A Masters' 
Union” was formed; and, on the 10th of January, 
1852, all the largo engineering firms cloaod their works 
and discharged their men. More than 10,000 men 
were thus obliged to stand idle; to rely, for the sup¬ 
port of themselves .and families, upon the accumulated 
funds of the Amalgamated Society, and upon the cou- 
tributioDS of other trades. This contest of ‘‘ labour 
with capital,” as it was termed, caused a feeling of ill- 
will -between the workmen and their employers to 
become very generally diflfused. Numerous meetings 
w’ero held in different parts of England, connected 
with tbo wages (juostion; and, for a time, the move- 
inenls of political economists and financial reformers, 
though not discontinued, woro thrown into the back¬ 
ground. Wc may add here, that after remaining out 
of employment nearly four months, necessity compelled 
the engineers to succumh to their masters. On the 
26th of April, tho executive committee of the “ Amal¬ 
gamated Society” issued a manifesto, in which they 
confessed the inutility of thoir previous efforts, and 
tho uselessness of continued resistance. In May, liio 
workshops were again reopened. Ey this strike a 
very large sum was lost to both masters and work¬ 
men ; but tlio result has not hud tho effect of discourag¬ 
ing trade unions, or causing strikes to l)r, discontinued. 

Amidst the gcuoral gloom caused by tho fear of in¬ 
vasion (which, though ridiculed by many, was generally 
entnrtuincd), and the state of the working classes, par¬ 
liament met on tho 3rd of February, 1852; tho two 
Houses assembling, for the first time, in the new build¬ 
ing which had replaced the 5no destroyed by fire on 
the 16tb of October, 1834. This building, called the 
New Westminster Palace, is the largest public edifice 
erected in England for several centuries. It covers 
eight acres of ground, or 16,000,000 cubic feet; is 870 
feet long, from north to south; and contains eleven 
courts, and 500 rooms. The east front next the river 
has a very imposing appearance. It terminates, to the 
north and south, in two projecting wings, with hand¬ 
some towers, each wing being 120 feet long; a noble 
terrace rims between them, tHirty-threo feet wide, and 
700 feet in length. Tbo building is in the Tudor style, 
some picturesque features of tho town-lialls of tlio Low 
Countries being Introduced. A magnificent tower, 
called the Victoria Tower, stajidlng on an area eighty- 
five feet square, and rising to the height of 340 1 


feot, terminates the edifice on the south. In the centre 
is a large cupola, or dome, with an open lantern and 
spire, about 300 feet in height. Tho clock tower, 
which rises at the north-wost angle, is forty feet 
square, and 320 feet high. These are the principal 
exterior features of the building. In the interior, the 
best artists liavb been employed in tbo decorations; 
and tho largo halls in which the Lords and Commons 
meet, are very magnificent. The late Sir Charles Barry 
was tho architect; and the cost, oitgiually estimatisd at 
£707,104, has exceeded rfS.OOO.OOO, 

The Queen opened the session in person; and the 
royal speech did not, on one point, accord v^ith tho 
feeling out of doors, as it spoko favourably of tbo 
friendly relations with foreign powers. Her majesty 
also expressed great satisfaction that tho late reduction 
of taxes, which hud contributed so much to the relief 
and comfort of the people, had not caused a diminution 
of the national income; and thanked Almighty Ood 
for the continuanoo of peace and order throughout the 
counti^. The Queen concluded by recommending the 
time as a fitting one for calmly considering whether it 
might not he advisable to make such amendments in 
the Iteform Act of the late reign, as would be calcu¬ 
lated to carry into moro complete effcot the prindples 
upon which that law is founded. 

The debates on tho address would bavo been unim¬ 
portant, but for the explanation which was asked, and 
given, of the reasons for tho dismissal of Lord Falmcr- 
ston, who was succeeded at the Foreign Office by Lord 
Ltranville. Sir B. Ifall asked, why tho noble lord was 
dismissed 1* And Lord .Tolm Kussell replied, (h^t it was 
ill consrqtionco of the approval expressed by the lute 
foreign secretary, and conveyed to tlio French govern¬ 
ment, of the coxip~d'6t<it of December, contrary to that 
system of non-interference between the different parties 
in that country which had been tho policy of this 
government. After that step had boon taken, there was 
no other alleinativo but that ho or Lord Palmerston 
should retire. Tho late foreign secretary justified his 
conduct. Ho liad to decide between the president ami 
the assembly; and whilst tho course pursued by the 
latter must liiivo resultixl in civil war or anarchy, tho 
president had tho means of establishing^ good and per¬ 
manent government. Ho also asserted, that tho premier 
and other members of tbo cabinet bad expressed to the 
French ambassador opinions sjmilur to bis own. In the 
course of the debate in both Houses, several members 
censured the intemperate language of the press upon 
tho occurrences in France, which was calculated to pro¬ 
duce an interruption of our amicable relations with 
that country. In speaking upon this subject in the 
lower House, Lord John Ilussell alluded to some 
recent discoveries and invention^ which bad produced 
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Krcat iffi'ct cn the piihUc, lliongli the government 
.appiarcd to disrogjird them; and said that some of the 
Icticru piiblifthiid, and some of the language used, ap¬ 
peared to indicate, that “two nations so wealthy, bo 
civilised, so oulightenod” as Kiigland and I''mncc, 
“ were going to Imtchor ono another mt'rely to see wliut 
would he tho elFect of pcrcnssion-shclla and iiccdlo- 
gnus.” Ilia lordship also noticed the liospitality ac¬ 
corded to political refugees, which was “ but pursuing 
the ancient and known policy of tliis country;” the 
approbensions expressed of an invasion ; tbe inadofjuacy 
of our forces; and tbo necessity of improving and iu- 
crcasinj^^thcin,as it was “at all times wise to take pre¬ 
cautions against contingent and possible danger.” At 
tho s.amo time, he declared “ that there was no reason 
to suppose that any danger threatened,” as “ there was, 
in fact, no dispute between England and any other 
power.” In hotli Houses, the addresses as proposed by 
the government were carried. 

On the 9th of February, Lord John lliisscll called 
attention to the passages in lior majesty’s speecli refer¬ 
ring to parliamentary reform, and introduced his bill on 
that subject. In taking tbat course, we learn, on the 
aiitliorily of Earl Orcy, then the Secretary of State for 
the (Colonies, that his lordship was opposed to his col¬ 
leagues, and forced Ins measiiro upon them. In that 
measure. Ids lordship proposed—1. To disfi ancliiso any 
small borough against the constituency of which bribery 
and corruption wero proved.—2. To substitute ai’5 rated 
value for the existing franchise of £l 0 rcnt.al in boroughs, 

•—.1. To reduce the cotinly household frauchiKO from i'50 
rental to i.’20 rated value; and the cjualification by 
copyhold tenures, or long leases, from ±'10 to £5. — 
4. To create a new class of voters, in both counties and 
borougbs, of persons who paid 40s. per annum in direct 
taxes, and were not otherwise qualified.—5. To extend 
the boundaries of small boroughs with fewer than 500 
ejectors, by adding places in their neighbourhood.—6. 
To abolish tho property qualification required for mem¬ 
bers.—7. To abolish the invidious distinctions in the 
oaths taken by Protestants and Human Catliolics; and 
the adoption of ono form—omitting tho words, “ On 
tho true faith of a Christian ”—to he taken by all mem¬ 
bers.—8. To render, on the cliango of ofllco under tho 
crown, a vacation of the seat held in tiiat Houst^ and ^ 
rc-clectiou, unnecessary.—9. To continue the county i 
franchise for Ireland as it then stood; but to reduce 
that fur cities and borongfis from ±’8 to £3, 

Leave was given to bring in this bill, and also another, 
for the more effectual inquiry into tho existence of 
bribery .at elections. Tlic.se bills were again to be 
brought forward on the 1st day of March. In the 
interval,.'on the 16th d.ty of February, Lord John 
Kussell—to carry out, in part, bia declaration in the 


dc1)ato on tho address, that “ it was wise at all times to 
take precautions against contingent and possible danger” 
—introduced a bill for reviving tho old constitutional 
militia force, which liad not been called out for some 
years. In his speech, his lordship used language some¬ 
what stronger than tbat pf bis previous address; de¬ 
scribing the subject as one of vital importance; war and 
oveu invasion being apprehended as the result of tho 
recent occurrences in Franco. He therefore propos< d 
to enrol a local militia, in the first year, of 70,000 men, 
at a cost of £200,000; ‘to bo increased in the second 
year to 100,000 men; and in the third and following 
years, to 150,000; with a propertionato increase of 
expenditure. The services of tho men wore to be con¬ 
fined to the counties to which they belonged, and in 
which tho corps was raised; tbe officers to be appointed 
-two-thirds by the lord-lieutenant of tho county, tho 
rest by the crown; and tbe qualification of landed pro¬ 
perty required for the officers, to be dispensed with. 
The bill was to be confined to England and Wales. A 
separate measure was to bo brought in for Scotland, if 
considered necessary; but his lordship did not propose 
to extend it to Ireland. 

Tlie iulrodiiction of this measure was unanimously 
agreed to by the House, as it was evideut, and indeed 
undisputed, that tbo national defences of the country 
loudly called for ^somo radical improvement. That 
England, fur the time being, had no quarrel with iiny 
other power was certainly true; but it being considered 
that preparation for war is the best security for promot¬ 
ing a permanent state of peace, no radical objection was 
made to tbo principle of the bill. Criticising the de¬ 
tails, however. Lord Palmerston objected to tbe militia 
being local; and gave notice tbat be should move an 
amendment to make tho force a national one; not for 
lilngland only, but for all parts of tho United Kingdom. 
He also replied to, and confuted an assertion of Mr. 
Cobden, that tho navy was sufficient for tbe purposes of 
defence, by showing on how many points an army 
might be landed, and tbat it was impossible to cover 
them all.—His lordship, accordingly, on the 20th of 
February, when tbo bill was before tbe House, moved 
his amendment; which was carried by 136 votes against 
125. This division, and the coldness with which his 
Reform Bill was received, caused the premier to an¬ 
nounce his determination to resign—an announcement 
which was followed by loud and repeated cheers.—The 
Queen scut for Lord Derby (Lord Stanley had succeeded 
to tbat tillo in 1851, bj tbo death of his father, tbe 
thirteenth carl), who undertook to form a Conservative 
government. On the 27lh of February, the noble earl 
auuouncod that he had completed his cabinet; and, at 
the same time, gave an outline of the system of policy 
he meant to pursue, itis great object would be tbe 
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nuintenanco of poaoe. A calm and tcmpeiate course 
of conduct would be observed towarde other nationsi' 
whose independence would be respected, and all inter¬ 
meddling in their internal affairs avoided, especially 
with respect to the form of government which each 
nation had a right to ohoose for itself. Whilst observing 
this oonciliatory conduct, and doprecating the attempt 
to create a panic by the alarm of an invasion, his lord- 
ship announced his intention to proceed with the Militia 
Billj and said, while the navy was never in a better 
condition than it was at that time, lie considered it 
advisable to place tbo military force of tlio couni ry 
under better organisation and discipline. When al¬ 
luding to commerce and finance lio spoke with caution; 
and with respect to the much-vexed question of protec¬ 
tion, said, he saw no reason why foreign corn should bo 
the only article of import free from duty. He thought 
tho system adopted by tbo United States, of taxing 
those foreign articles which came into competition witli 
home production, worthy of consideration. It was a 
question, however, which " could only bo solved by the 
intolligcnt portion of the community."—The same even¬ 
ing, in tho Commons, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie and Mr. 
Bramston moved for the new writs rendered necessary 
through the acceptance of office by several members, 
and both Houses adjourned to tho 12 th of March. 

Lord Derby’s first cabinet Was thus constituted ; 


LorJt/tkt Treaturyaud J'retuier 

Lvrd Ilis^ ChamtUw . 

lord PrrtitUnt rfthe Council. . 

lord Privy Seal . 

CHanedlor of ike Exekeytter . 

i lfome /Ifiairt . 

Po,eiffuAJlnre... 

Affairs.,a 

First Lard th€ Admiralty ..* 

i^€sid€nt aftht Board of Control . 

Fresifisnt if the Board if Trad^ . 

Commissions <f Woods and Forests 


Tlic Ertrl of Derby- 
Lonl St, l^^vnards- 
The Earl uf LotisJalc. 

The Mart]iiU of Salisbury. 

7Tie Right lion. Bcnj- Dibraeli. 
The Right Hon. S,H.Walpole, 
llic Earl of Malmcitbuiy, 

The Riglil Hon. Sir J, S, Tak- 
iugton. 

The Duke of Norlhumbcrlm'ifl. 
The Right Hon* J. C. Merries. 
TJie Right Hon. J, W. Henley, 
Lord John Manners, 


Other officefl (not of the cahinet) wore filled as follows : 


lords of the TVmsury 


Lords of the Admiralfy 


/ The Marquis of Chandos^ Lord 
J IL G. C, G, LcutioiCj and 
( T. Itaccson, 

f Rear-Admirals H. I'arker and 
R- Hornby; Captains Sir T, 
Herberti Hon. A, Duncombct 
and Alcxander^Milne. 


eastet ... 

F^elsnaiter‘Gemerat . 

Presidmto/^Pocr*Law Board 
ChairmaH of ^ Board of Health 

Atiorm^-Gosseral .. 

StdiHior^Gtneral .... 

Lord Admuate of Scodamd . 

r Lsd- iMHUfsant .. 

Lard Chamdlor. . 


Right 1 [on. A, ChrUtopher. 

R, 3cthcIL 

The Earl of Hardwicke, 

Sir John Trollope, 

Right Hon. lA>rd Seymour* 

Sir F, Thesiger, 

Sir FiUroy Kelly, 

John Inglb, 

The Earl of EgUnton* 

The Right Hon. F, Blackbume, 

Lord Nfloa. 

Right Hon. J, Napier. 

James Whitedde. 


Chamdiot of the Dnchy of Lancaster,^ 
Vke^Chanedlor of the Duchy of Lan- 


Chief Secretary and Keefer 
Tretand.^e . 

Attorney-General . 

^Hdhsr-Generat .. 


Tho retign&Uon of the Russell ministry was followed 

a numerous meeting of the Manehester froe-tmde 
purty, held at Newairs Bulldingii in that town, At 
^Whicb Mr* Cobden moved the reconstructioii of tho 
Anti-Corn^Law League; and Mr. Bright a memorial to 
the Queen, praying for the immediate dissolution of 
parliament, in order that the opinion of the eountry 
might bo ascertained na to tho ro^establisbmont of pro* 
tcction. Both rcHolutions were carried unanimously; 
and a subscription being opened to defray oxpons^, in 
twenty^fivd minutes names were put down for sums 
amounting, in all, to ij?27,52D*—The new league carried 
on its operations very actively; and at a free-trade dinner 
got up under its auspices, and held at Manchester on 
tho 2nd of November, 3,000 guests were present. 

The two Houses rcasscmblod on tho 12th of Atarch; 
and on the Idth, Lord Beaumont in the Tjords, and Mr. 
C* Villiore in the Commons, put the question, whether 
ministers meant to rcimposo a duty on foreign corn? 
In the upper House, tho Earl of Derby replied that it 
was impoEFiblc to remove the uncertainty which eiisted 
on this point till after tlio general election. An appeal 
to the country, ho said, should bo made as soon aa the 
necessary business of the session could bo got through ; 
and “ tbo next election must decide, at once and for 
ever, tho great question of our commercial policy,’^ Mr, 
Disraelfg reply was jjreciscly to the same effect; and, on 
a subsequent evening (the loth of Marcli), in reply to 
a question of tho Duke of Newcastle, as to when parlia- 
meut would bo dissolvod, the Earl of Derby said the 
next autumn should not pass without an appeal to the 
nation to pronounce a verdict on tho conduct of her 
majesty’s government. With a view that (tho people 
iiaviiig given their decision) no time should be lost in 
ascertaining tho opinion of parliament, one of tho first 
measures of tho Conservative government was “An Act 
for Shortening tho/rime required for Assembliug tho 
Parliament after a Dissolution thereof*^* This act re¬ 
duced tho time required by law to intervene between 
tho dato of tho proclamation for assembling parliament, 
and tlH 5 day appoiuted for the meeting, to not less thuu 
thirty-fivo days, 

Tho ministorfl proceeded with other useful measures; 
and they met with general support, though tho Whigs 
and Liberals formed a mitjority of tho Iloiiae of Coin- 
mons* Wo may eiuimernte, amongst the acts added to 
tho statute-book, chiefly through their efforts, « Au Act 
to Legalise the Formatiou of Industrial and Provident 
Societies; “ An Act to Amend the Laws relating to 

tho Ccrlifying and Registering Places of Heligioua 
Worship for Protostant Diasenters,*’ which simplifiod 
tho proceeding and reduced the fee; the Militia Act^ as 
amended by liord Palmeratofl ; Au Act to pVovide for 
the moro Effectual Inquiry into the Eziatenoo^ of Cor- 
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rapt Practioea at Elections;” *‘Ad Act*to g^rant a 
Kcprcsentative Constitution to Now Zealand; *' a very 
important ‘‘Act to Amend tbo Procosa, &c., in tlie 
Superior Gourla of Common Law at Westminster, and 
in tlio Superior Courts of tho Counties Palatine of 
Durham and Lancaster;" another Act equally import¬ 
ant, “ to Amend tho Practice and Course of Froccedinga 
in the iiigh Court of Chancery; ” and an Act for “ Kjc. 
tending the Jurisdiction of the County Courts.” Thoso 
are only a very fow of the “ useful mouMiires ” of tho 
session; and, on the 30tli uf .hino, in u coDvorsatioi 
lK;twcon Lords Lyndhurst, Poaumunti aud Prougham. 
and the Earl of J>crhy, on tha immenso amount of 
buHness transacted since March ISth, the first-named 
noble lord said that, “during the four months that had 
elapsed since l.ord Derby- catno into olHce, bills of 
greater importance had beeu passed than in any session 
since the coiiimciiccmcnt of that parliament.”—Pesides 
passing thoso bills, several cominittoes were sitting 
during the session; one of which, appointed on the 
lilih of April, on the motion of Mr. Kerries, “ to take 
into consideration the act of 18 311, for tho hotter 
government of ber majesty’s East Indian posses¬ 
sions,” bad not finished its inquiries when the session 
closed. 

Tlie parliament was prorogued on tho Ist of July. 
Since 1848 war had been raging bolwocn Deum.'irk and 
l^russia—^arising out of tho disputed right of tho former 
to the Cermaii duchies of Schleswig uud Holstein. 
Peace had boon concluded; aud on the 8Lh of May, 
1852, a treaty was signed hy the five great powers— 
England, Eranco, Austria, i’russiii, and liussia—which 
6Hb.scqu<?ntIy received the assent of most of the (iorman 
states of the second and third class, securing tho two 
ducliics to Ercctcrick VII. of Denmark and his succes¬ 
sors. In the speeoh, when closing the session, the 
Queen expressed her satislaction at “tho final settle¬ 
ment uf tho afluirs of Holstein and Schleswig;” little 
anticipating how that treaty would bo violalod by two 
of tho powers in after years.—On tho 2nd of July, a 
proclamation dissolving the parliament appeared in tho 
Gazette. Writs were at the same timo issued convoking 
a now ono, which were made returnable by the 20th of 
August; and the publio immediately became inteiested 
in the elections. * In consetpicnco of the declarations of 
tho Earl of Derby and Mr, Disraeli, tho question of free 
trade was prominently brought forward, and the opinion 
of the minority of electors*pould not be mistaken. It 
was unoqiuvooally in favour of the doctrines of the 
political economUts; and from that time the question J 
of protection has ceased to be one for tho hustings. 
There were those, however, who still thought that 
to admit.* the produce asd manufactures of foreign 
oouotries, eitb9r frae of or very slightly taxed, 


into competition with thoso of England, on wbhdi heavy 
duties still continued to be levied in those very atatea, 
however beneficial it might be to capital, did not afford 
the labour of England fair play. 

Tho elections were scarcely over before England was 
called upon to mourn the loss of one who was, accordinj^ 
to Talleyrand, “ tbo most capable man ” in the king¬ 
dom ; and who, though the beat of political strife ren¬ 
dered him for a brief spaoo unpopular, had, long before 
this period, regained all bis former hold on the respect 
and affection of the people. Tho venerable Duke of 
Wellingtou—who was regarded not merely as the illus¬ 
trious military hero, who, in tho words of Mr. Disraoli, 
“had fought fifteen pitched battles, captured 3,000 
ouQiiou from tho enemy, and never lost a gun; ” but 
also as a statesman to whom length of days had im¬ 
parted so much wisdom that he had become a sort of 
connecting link aud balanco of -opiniou between parties 
—was suddenly called away. The hardy veteran was 
in his eighty-fourth year, aud age had for some years 
been leaving its truces on his iiUn constitution. Ho 
was in tho habit latterly of spending a great part of 
every parliamentary recess at bis scatof Wulmcr Castle, 
near Dover. There, on Monday night, the I3th of 
September, the dtiko retired to rest at about ten o’clock, 
after having spent the day with more than usual ebeer- 
fultiesB. JCcudall, his vafet, called him tho next morning 
at half-past six, but tho duko did not riso. At half¬ 
past seven tho summons was repeated; ho then seemod 
restless and unwell, and exclaimed abruptly, “ Send for 
Air. Hulke.” Tho doctor soon arrived; his patient 
complained of uueasiness in liis chest and stomach, at¬ 
tended with nausea; but Air. Hulke did not consider 
the attack as at all serious, and desiring that hia grace 
should take some tea and a littlo dry toast, promised to 
send some medicine, and left the castle without any 
apprehensions. Soon afterwards he was again sum¬ 
moned: tho duko had hud several fits. Air. Hulke 
found him propped up in an Ciisy chair and quite un¬ 
conscious. Telegraphic messages were sent to London, 
to Dr. Hume, Dr. Ferguson, and Dr. Williams, but they 
were all absent from home. Dr. APArthur, of Deal, 
was then culled in; but the noble patient was beyond .. 
the aid of medical skill. For some hours ho remained 
perfectly insensible, breathing with difficulty. At about 
a quarter-past three it was discovered that bis pulse 
had ceased to beat; ho bad expired so tranquilly that 
his attendants were unable to diacorn the moment of 
his dissolution. • 

Thus, on the 14th of September, 1853, died the illut- 
xious soldier—the hero of India and the Peninsula, 
and the conqueror'of Waterlooone who was not only 
the greatest and most suooeasfal warrior of the age, but 
whose civil career^—again to quote Mr. Disraeli —** was 
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scarceljf less Bptendid and eticeestiAil*** And he died 
«t at the head of that army to which he had left the 
tradition of bis fame.” The Queen, who had vieltcd 
Iho continent in August, was at Balmoral when the 
duke died; and her majesty immediately wrote to the 
Earl of Derby, expressing her desire that his grace 
should have a publio funeral. This occasioned the 
ceremony to be delayed tilt parliament could assemble. 
The corpse was embalmed, and remained at Walmer 
Chstle till the lOth of November, when it was removed 
to Chelsea Hospital; where it laid in state in the great 
hall, in a rich coffin of gilt and crimson, placed on a 
dais covered by a carpet of cloth of gold, and sur¬ 
mounted by an elegant canopy. It was surrounded not 
only with tho insignih of that mourning which all the 
nation felt, hut with many memorials of the victories 
gained by the armi^ under the command of the de¬ 
ceased. Orenadieii of the regiment he liarl led to 
victory, now stood, as mutes, at 'the approaches to tbo 
spot Where the corpse was deposited. The d.iis was in¬ 
closed by a silver balustrade, on which the heraldio 
devices borne by tho .laic duko were displayed j and 
also the marshal’s batons which he had homo. The. 
stars of the numerous orders of knighthood conferred 
on his graco were affixed to the pall at the foul of the 
coffin.—On tho llth of November, the Queen, tho 
Prince Consort, and iho young princes and princesses 
visited the hall privately. Her majesty evinced great 
emotion at tho sight of the coffin; and no wonder— 
the Duko of Wellington having boon, since the death 
of Lord Melbourne, tho counsellor on wlioin she had 
relied when any difficult question presented itself. 
After the royal party loft, the pensioners living ut the 
hospital, and the troops, were admitted; and, on tlto 
12tb, tho nobility and gentry, who were supplied with 
tickets from the Lord Chamberlain. TJio next day, 
Saturday, iho 13tb of November, tho doors were opened 
to the public at largo: and so ill-adapted aqd insuffi¬ 
cient jrero tho arrangements for preserving order, and 
preventing unnecessary crowding, that the greatest con¬ 
fusion took place; and tho papers of the day tell us, 
that there were “struggles for baro life,, frightful 
shrieks, and soreams of agony, such as will never be 
'foi^tten by those present.” Two females and one 
male were orusbed to death in this milSe—sAd private 
oalamities, added to the national loss. At length 
order was restored; and on tho Monday and Tuesday 
it is estimated that about 60,000 persons passed 
through the hall each day.—In the night of Wednes¬ 
day, the 17th, the corpse, esmrted by a squadron of 
cavalry, was removed front Chelsea to tho Horse- 
Guards ; and on the I8th it was conveyed to St. Daul’s, 
attended by a grand prooession, which included the 
Prince Consort and the offioeri of her m^jeaty’s house-. 


hold; numd^ous military and cMt fanetioniriaaj the 
ministers and officers of state; tho judges; the Jjord 
Chancellor represonting the House of Lords, add the 
Speaker the House of Commons; the Archbishop pf 
Canterbury, and the metropolitan clergy; tho chief 
mourner, the present Duke of Wellington, with numer¬ 
ous relatives and friends in his train; and the Lord 
Mayor and corporation of London, who joined the 
funeral corUgs at Temple Bar. In slow and solemn 
step, the accompanying band playing tho Dead March 
iti Sault tho procession marched to tho cathedral, 
where 20,000 persons wero collected; amongst them a 
number of tho Lords and Commons, who had proceeded 
there, in steamers, from the New Palace stairs. * When 
'the procession had entered, and the parties composing 
it had taken tho places nsaigned to them, tho sacred 
servioo was read, and all that remained of Arthur' 
Wellesley, the first Duko of Wellington, was deposited 
by the side of* the greet naval hero. Nelson, under the 
cathedral dome. While the procession was on its way, 
and on its return, there were countless iniiltitudcs in 
the streets. Tlie lino of rente was three miles in 
length i and, said Earl Derby, addressing the. House of 
Lords on tho subject on tho following evening— 

“ When, throughout tho whole of that length, not 
only was a perfect decorum preserved, and a perfect 
and ready assistance given to the efforts of the police 
and military, hut there wsr-s no unseemly desire to wij- 
nesa the magnificent spechiclo; no-light and thoughtless 
applause at its splendour; and tlnat tho people of Eng¬ 
land, in the awful silence of thoso vast crowds, testified, 
in tlic most emphatic manner, the sense in which every 
man among tl)em felt tho public loss which England 
had Bustaiuecl—I know not, ray lords, how you may 
have looked upon this* manifestation of public fueling, 
and good sense and order; hut I know this, that as 
jf passed along those lines, it w.i8 with pride and satis¬ 
faction I felt that I was a countryman of those who 
knew so well how to regulate and conduct them- 
s(ilvos.‘’ 

The funeral waq indeed a sight of which, in every 
sense, an Englishman might l>o proud j and a foreigner 
viewing it could not but feel admiration alike for the 
warrior who was borne to his lust home, and for the 
people who so well knew how to regulate and control 
tlioir feelings: and who evinced, on that melancholy 
occasion, their great love for propriety and order.— The 
House of Commons subsequently passed a resolution for 
the erection of a national monument to the duko in 
St. Paul’s catbedinl. The present duke, and the 
tenants, servants, and lahourere on the Strathfieldsaye 
estate, Hampshire, entered into a sabsoription to raise a 
memorial to his memory on Jbhat estate. It was not 
completed till July, 1866, being inaugurated on the 
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31@t of that month. It cotiBiBia of a column of grey 
Carniah granite, mirmounted with a statuo of the duke, 
executed by Baron Marochetti- The column and base, 
aotncthing more eighty-two feet high, consists of 
one solid block of granite 

The now parliament had assembled on the 4th of 
November; and after the members had taken tho oaths, 
and Mr- Shaw Ijcfevro had been rc-olccted Speaker, the 
Queen, on the llth, again opened the session in person. 
In her speech, her Tnajesty expressed deep sorrow for 
the death of the Duke of Wellington ; and her reliance 
that parliament would adopt means to give expression 
to the ecijfic of “ the irreparable loss wliicJi tho country 
had sustained hy his death,”—Amongst other measures, 
tho reappointment of tho East India committee was re¬ 
commended ; and a coraprrhensivo scheme for the 
advancement of tho fine arts and of practical science 
promised.—Ireland was represented as still insubor¬ 
dinate and turbulent;” but a “liberal and generous 
policy towards that country” was recommended, in 
order “ to enable her to rally from tho depression in 
which ?4he had been lately sunk,”—With respect to the 
question of protection, her majesty, having congratulated 
parliament on tho results of free-trade legislation to the 
country in general, and to the working classes especially, 
continued— 

“If parliaTnent should he of opinion that recent 
legislation, in contributing with other causes to the 
happy result, lias, at the same time, iodieted unavoid¬ 
able injury on certain important interests, I recommend 
you dispassionately to consider Low far it may bo 
practicable to mitigate that injury, and to enable tbo 
industry of the country to meet euccossfully that unn> 
Rtricted competition to which parliament, in its wisdom, i 
has decided that it Ebould bo subjected.” 

Though the Earl of Derby declared that, after the 1 
opini<in pronounced by the country, in tho recent elec¬ 
tions, on the policy of free trade, ho was prepared to 
bow to its decision in both Houses, tho language of tho 
ppcceh, mid the declarations of tlic ministerB, were con¬ 
sidered uDsatisfactory, In tho debate on tbo address, 
Mr, Villiers gave notice that he should move resolutions 
on the subject, which he laid on the table on the 17tb 
of November, Those resolutions declared it to be the 
opinion of tlitf House, that the improved condition of 
the country, and especially of the working classes, was 
mainly tho reeult of recent legislation; especially of 
“that wise, just, and himeficent measure,” the act of 
1846, which estahlished a free trade in C50m: “ that the 
maintenance and extension of the policy of free trade, 
as opposed to that of protection,” would beat enable the 
property and industry of the nation to bear the burdena 
to which they were exposed j and that the House was 
ready to take into consideration any measures consistent 


wUb tbo principles of ilioso rcsolatiom wblcb the 
ministers might bring forward.—On the ISlb, Hr. 
Disraeli laid on tho table an amendment wbieb'hd in-* 
tended to more, stating that ** unreserved competition 
having been adopted as the basis of out oomtneroial 
system, tho House is of opinion that it is tho duty of 
government unreservedly to adhere to that policy.’*— 
When the debate look place, on the 23rd of Novembw, 
Lord Palmerston, saying that he could see little differ¬ 
ence between tbo original resolutions and the amend¬ 
ment, except in tho especial praise awarded to the act 
repealing the corn duty in the former, moved another 
amendment, consisting of three resolutions, expressing 
the same opinion of freo trade as those proposed by Mr. 
Villiers, and the readiness of the House to consider any 
measures to carry out its principles, but leaving out the 
words describing the act of 1846 as **a wise, just, and 
bcneSccnt measure.” Tbo debate was adjourned to the 
26tli; 'when Mr. Disraeli, having withdrawn bis amend¬ 
ment in favour of Lord Palmerston’s, Mr. Villiers’s 
resolutions were negatived by 336 votes against 256; 
and the noble lord’s carried by 468 to 53.—^On the 3rd 
of December, in tbo Lords, tbo Marquis of Chinricarde 
laid on the table a resolution be intended to move on 
tho commercial policy of the country. It was met hy 
the following, amendment, moved by Earl Derby;— 
“ This House adheres toibo commercial system recently 
established, and would view with regret any attempt to 
disturb its operations or impede its progress.” The 
noble marquis withdrew his resolUtiou in favour of this 
amendment, which, on the 6th of December, the peers 
adopted unanimously. By this decision, the Earl of 
Derby hoped the question was ffnally disposed of; and, 
bowing to tbo opinion of the majority, the Conservatives 
have not, since that period, sought to revive it. 

On tbo 3rd of December, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
c1ie(iuer, in an able speech which occupied five hours, 
brought forward his budget; and though none of his 
propositions were carried, it is only fair to lay them 
before the reader, that tho finandial policy of the 
Conservatives may be thoroughly understood.. They 
were— • 

1, To relievo the shipping interest of a portion of the 
dues it paid for the support of lighthouses.— 2. To 
establish the system of refining sugar in bond.—3. To 
repeal ope-balf of the malt-tax, and one-half of the 
bop duty; removing, at the same time^ the existing 
prohibition on foreign malt, and allowing that article 
to be imported on paying a duty equal to the excise on 
home-made malt.-—4. To reduce the tea duty from 
2s. 2^d. per pound to Is. lOd.; and by n further reduc¬ 
tion of 2(L in the pound each year, for five years, to 
bring the duty, by the end of 1857, to Is. per pound.— 
5. To continue the ineOme and property tax at 7d. in 
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tbe poimd) OB iobI and fimded property; on fsrmere, 
tradee, profegsloD^ and public ealarier, at in the 
pound; to limit the exemptions of industrial iuoomcs 
to those under £100, and upon those derived from the 
funds, to £d0 a' year; to charge farmers upon one>third 
of their rent, instead of one>half; and to extend the tax 
to Ireland, as far as r^rdod incomes received from tho 
funds and public salaries,—6. To extend the house duty 
to houm of dSlO a year rent i and the existing rates, of 
6(2, in the pound on ehops, and 9(2. on dwelling-houses, 
to be doubled. 

A great opposition was manifested to this financial 
scheme out of the House. Though the repeal or modili- 
cation of tho malt and hop duties was tho natural cun- 
sequence of free trade—it being most unjust to leave 
a heavy tax on those articles, when the duty on foreign 
produce was m greatly reduced; though Mr, Cobden 
Lad declared that the repeal of the malt-tax mlist foU 
*low in the wake of free trade; and though the reduc¬ 
tion of duty would have also reduced the price of the 
working-man’s beverage—that reduction was opposed 
by tlio political economists, and tho ultra-liberals 
generally, as being intended to benefit the landed in¬ 
terest, and not the public at large. I'he reduction of 
tho duty on tea was also opposed, if it were to be re¬ 
placed by an increase of tho house duty, Tho latter 
impost was very unpopular with all parties, and met 
with an unusual amount.of vigorous opposition, largo 
iind influential meetings being hold in London and 
elsewhere to denounce it, 

Tho resolution respecting the house duty was brought 
before the House on the 10th of Deoemben The de- 
Imto was adjourned to the 16th, when the proposal was 
negatived by 305 votes to 286. The next day the 
ministry resigned,—The Queen sent for Lord Aber¬ 
deen, wlio succeeded in forming a coalition ministry 
from the little band of “ Peelites” and the Whigs. 
The following is a list of the cabinet, and of the 
principal officials who had not scats in the council; 
the noblemen and gentlemen with a * affixed to their 
names boing memberfl of tho Peel party; those with 
at Whigs. 

In the Cabinet, 


Jjfrd&ftht Tremrym^ Pntnitr 

Lord Chamtlhr . 

Pniifknt pf 

JLardPrh^ SmI . 

............ 

/ /Ump AJh^ri . 

tafia^ ! /iwrilfrt Affairs*^, 
V Cplc99iai Ajairf,„ 

Brit iMrd the AdmMty .. 

PreAAentPf iht Beard pfCpHtrd . 

Secretaty ^t . .*. 

Cpmmmiomr' tif Parki 

Buildings ... 

Se^i in the Cahiml withmt OJks . 


‘The Enrl of Aber<lccii. 

Croaworth. 
fLord GmnviUe. 

•The Duke of Argyll. 

•Right Hon. W, E. Gludstone. 
tViscounC Pulmenton, 
fThe £er] of CloreodoD. 

•The Dukn of NewcusUu. 

•Sir Jfimcs Graham. 
fSir Chui-lea Wood, 

•Right Hon, Sidney Herbert, 

I fSir William Molcjiwortli, 

i 'ft'he Murqub of Louodowne. 
fLoid John Kuuelt 
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Not in the Cabinet. 


Isrdi eftki lyearnty . 


Lords pf the Admiralty 


Chantelhr af the Dmhy pf Ijiitcasier„ 
yue^Chanedipt afthe Duehy a/ Imh* 

ruj/lflr ... 

PpsttnOiier^Gmeral ... 

Presidmi af thp Poor-Law Board 

Att&rnsy-Gpsteral .... 

Soikit&r^Genaal .... 

f^rd Advofatt of Srodand .. 

^ Lord^Usntefmnt*»,t*t .. 

Lmd ChoH^dlor^ . 

lrdattd^„ ■{ Chif/ Secretary .. . 

Attormy'General .. 

Sdieiior^ Generat .. 


tj. Suiletr, AUM 

vey, •Laid Eldio. 

•Viee - Admind H. Parkqr» 
fRear •'Admiml Bf. p, F« 
Berkeleyi t Hon, CepUla' 
R. S. Dundes. *Cft|3Ulii A. 
Milne,fHon. W. F. Cowpev 
tRight lion, E. SUUU. 

I tMr. M. James. 

•Visoount Conning#* 
fMaithew Talbot Buloet. • 
fSir A. J. E, Cockbam# 

•Sir Richard BetheU# 
fJamcA MonGHefTi 
fl'he Earl of St. Getipans. 
•Right Hon# M, Rrody, 

•Sir John Young. 

•Right Hon. A. Btewiler. 

•W. Keogh. 


Tbo IIouBCB of Lords and Commons met on the 2?tli 
of Dcc(jmber, wlien the Karl of Aberdeen announced, 
in the former, tho circumstances under which the new 
administration had .been formed; and tho new write 
required being ordered in the latter, both Houses ad> 
journed to tho lOtU of February, 1853. 

Luring the year, the revenue and the foreign 
trade of tho country again increased. For the twelve 
months ending January 5, 1853, tho amount of the 
public ineomo was £’53,210,071 ; and the expen¬ 
diture, £50,792,511 13«. 9rf.; leaving a surplus of 
£2,417,659 68. 3(i. — Tho amount of exports was 
£71,429,648, boing an increase of £2,897,947 over 
1851. TJio imports increased in a larger proportion. 
Notwithstanding the gloom cast over tho industrial 
world by the strike of tho Amalgamated Engineers, 
which bad its effect on most other trades, tbo social 
condition of the country also improved rather than 
deteriorated during tho twelve months. In that 
period, tho volunteer movement, which has become so 
popular, and now extends all over tho kingdom, had its 
origin; taking its rise from tho rumours so prevalent 
for several months, of the probability of an invasion 
from Franco. The first rifle corps was formed in 
Cheltenham, in February. Karly in tho year there 
were two Icrriblo events at sea, and groat destruction 
of property on land by the bursting of a reservoir. 
'I’he first disaster at sea took place co tho 4th of 
January. Oh that day,, tho West India mail steam- 
paokot Amewron, was destroyed by fire in tho Bay of 
Biscay, about 110 miles W.S.W. pf the Seilly Isles. Thero 
were 156 persons on board, of whom twenty-one were 
saved in the Hfe-boat, twenty-five were picked up by a 
Dutch vessel, and carried into Brest, and thirteen were 
taken on board a Dutch galliot. The rest perished, 
either in the flames or by droning; and all tl)e pro¬ 
perty on board, as well as the vessel, was destroyed — 
On the 7th of January, the left England 
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with reinfonemeots on board for varioua regiments 
■erviti|' in tboOape Colony. Sbe arrived in St. Simon’; 
Bay on the 28rd of Febniaiy, where she took on board 
some horses, and landed several invalids, women, and 
diildren. She sailed for Algoa Bay on the 25th; and 
on the 26tb, a long swell setting'in from the shore, the 
sfip struck on a rock, and soon filled With water. The 
devotion and calm courage and discipline of the soldiers 
on board the vessel at this trying time, has frequently 
been* made the sulgeeb of the highest praise, and most 
deservedly; for greater berotam never was displayed. 
They obeyed the orders to go to the pumps; they 
attended to the word of command as readily as if they 
were on parade in the field, instead of encountering the 
raging sea, and being in peril of their lives;. Wliilst 
efforts were making to lighten her, and get out tho 
boats, the ship parted nearly in the oeutro; the women 
and children having just been placed in q cutter along^ 
side. There were only three boats, and the wldiers 
could have taken possession of them for their own 
purposes, had they pleased. But though one-half of 
%o ship had gone down, and tho other was sinking,- 
“there was not a murmur or cry,” writes Captain 
Wright, “until the vessel made her final plunge.” 
When she was going down^ tho commanders cried to 
the soldiers, “ All tliose who can swim jump ovorboatd,. 
aud make for the boats 1” “ We,” says Captain Wright, 

“ b^Sged the men not to do this, as tho boats with tho 
women might be swampedand “ not more than threo 
made the attempt 1” There were 630 persons on board 
the Birkenhead when she struck. Of these, 194 were 
saved, apd 436, mostly soldiers, drowned.—The reser¬ 
voir which burst was that of Bilberry Dam, at Kolm- 
firth, near Huddersfield, in the West Riding of York¬ 
shire. This accident caused disastrous fioods, in whicli 
entire families perished; and a vast amount of milk 
and other property was destroyed.—Tho provinces were 
subsequently visited by violent storms and overwhelm¬ 
ing fioods, causing great damage to houses and crops. 

At the close of the year, during tho night of tho 
26tb of December, a hurricane, more violent than any 
that had been experienced for many years, swept over 
Louden end a great part of England and Ireland; in- 
flictiug vast ipjnry upon buildings and shipping, and 
ooeasionieg the loss of many lives. 

' The unhappy disputes between Protestants apd Roman 
Catholics were revived ^his year, in greater intensity 
than had prevailed since 1850. The latter had grown 
bolder rince the failure of tho Eoclesiastieal Titles Act j 
and had renewed their religious prooessions in a style 
0 offensive to those who differed from them, that seve- 
nl note arose in various parte of the kingdom, though 
-thef wwe of no grsat ooaaequenoe. On the 15th of 
'1*0110, a royal ptoela^^lle* appeared, prehihiUng Roman 


I Catholio processions in the streets; and also forbidding 
the priests of that religion from wearing their eodesi- 
asUcal habits in public. A few days after this proola* 
mation was issued, some Roman Catholio demonstrations 
at Stockport caused the Protestants of that tomi to 
rise in a body, and considerable tumult and dlsgraoeful 
rioting prevailed. On the 29tb of June, two Roman 
Catholic chapels were destroyed, the houses of several 
Roman Catholics gutted, and the contents broken to 
pieces, and partly burned. 

Scotland was veiy quiet during the year; but in 
Ireland, tho strife occasioned by the religious and land 
questions continued without intermission.—On Kew- 
year’s Day, a series of statutes, passed at a Roman 
Catholic synod held at Thurles in the previous year, 
was read in all tlie Roman Catholio churches and 
chapels in Ireland; they regulated the administration 
of tho sacraments in that country, and prohibited tho 
Roman Catholic clergy from holding oiKces in the * 
Queen’s colleges.--On the 28tb of January, a society 
called the [RomanJlOatholioDefenco Association, isSped 
a manifesto in Dublin, insisting on perfect religious 
equality, and tho abolition of the established church of 
Ireland. In September, a Religious Equality Associa¬ 
tion was formed, for tho purpose of procuring that 
abolition, and tbe application of tho revenues of tho 
establishment to purely secular purposes, leaving all 
sects to support their own ministers; or, as an alter¬ 
native, ^‘an equitable apportionment of tbe church 
revenues between tho several religious denominations 
of the country.” At tho first meeting of this associa¬ 
tion, held in tho Rotunda, Dublin, on tbe 26tb of 
October, a resolution was passed requiring tbe Irish 
Liberal members to continue independent of, and in 
opposition toy any government wbicb would not con¬ 
cede perfect religious equality.-—With respect to tbe 
and question, Mr. Sharman Crawford, of Crawfords- 
bum, county Down (who, in tbe parliament that was 
dissolved in July, 1852, represented Rochdale), brought 
n a Tenant Right Bill, the object of wb'ioh was, to 
prevent a tenant from being ejected from a farm while 
he continued to p-ay his rent; and it also provided for 
tenants being reimbursed by the landlord for any build¬ 
ings erected, or improvements made, during their 
tenancy. A society was formed, and numerous meet- 
ngs were held, to promote this measure, which was 
opposed by tbe landlords, as most destructive of their 
rights and property.—The Protestants generally op¬ 
posed these movement^ and held meetings to pretest 
against the endowment of Maynootb, and the granting 
of any further eoncessione to the Roman Catliaiios. 
Out of tbe land question many disputes arose; and 
several landlords were afsossioated during tbe year. 

In 1852, the “gold-fields ” of Australia oontlDued to 
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• iMi veiy piodtietlv*; and eonridaiaUe quantitiM of gold 
Were brought to Englaad, Skiide of the towna In the 
eolony were almost depopulated, so many of the hihablt- 
ants niahldgto the ‘‘diggings.*'—In South Africa, our 
colony at the Gape was still engt^^ed in the Kaffir war. 
The goveniment at home, thinking that Sir Harry 
Smith did not conduct it properly, recalled that officer. 
He was succeeded by Major-General Cathcart, who 
appears to have carried on the contest with greater 
success. Ou the 13 th of May, he issued a pAclamation 
recognising the independence of tho emigrant Boers of 
the Vaal river; by which a free state was raised in the 
neighbourhood of the English colony, which has not 
been the best possible neighbour.—Wo were also en¬ 
gaged in a war with Burmah. It arose out of injuries 
inflicted upon the commanders of two British vessols, 
for which redress was demanded in vain. The terms 
required were, the payment of £990 to the officers, and 
tho reception of a British agent according to tho treaty 
concludcdjut Yandaboo on tho 26th of February, 1826. 
As those terms were rejected, war was declared. It was 
carried on with great vigour. A British naval force had 
arrived before Bangoon—a town of Pegu, situated on a 
branch of the Irrawaddy—on tho 29th of October, 1851, 
with a view to support the negotiators in their demand 
for compensation. When war was daolarcd, tho Bur¬ 
mese viceroy erected stockades and batteries, with a 
view of preventing tho British vessels from communi¬ 
cating with the shore, or leaving the harbour. On the 
4th of January, 1852, the British commodore ordered 
the batteries to bo attacked. They were soon rendered 
unserviceable, and the stockades were forced. No timo 
was then lost in sending a competent military and naval 
force to the Irrawaddy, under Major-General Godwin, 
who know tho country, Laving been engaged in tlio 
previous Burmese war. The first placo attacked was 
Martaban. majesty’s steamer ItuitUr opened a 

fire on that town on the 4tb of April. Very little re- 
sistanoo was offered, and, on tho 5th, the British flag 
was flying upon the walls. Bangoon wa; attacked a 
few ^ys after the fall of Martaban, by a body of troops 
under General Godwin. On the north side, a pagoda 
formed a strong defensive post. It was carried by 
storm on the 14th of April; but'not without a consider¬ 
able loss of officers and men; and tbo town immediately 
surrendered. A force was then sent against Bassein—a 
town situated on one of the main arteries by which the 
Irrawaddy disebarges itself into the sea. This town 
surrendered on the 19th of May; and with Rangoon 
and Martaban, formed a base for future operations. 
Pegu and Prome wore next taken—the former on the 
4tb of June» and the latter on the 9tb of July. * Both 
Were evacuated soon after; hut they were recaptured, 
Preme on the 9tb of October, and Pegu on the fllst of 


^«nf 

Novemlwr, and ganisoni plaoed In them. A BnilH|to 
fetoe immediately invested the latter plaoe^ wMA.^ 
attacked, on the Std of Deoerabet^ by the 
Fusiliers, under Major Hill, and gallantly repnlsedr* 
As the Sunneso had been several times tried, and found' 
faithless, and not to be relied upon for the obserranae 
of any engagement into which they might enter, tfiw 
governor-general of India (tho Marquis ^ DalhousleX 
. in a council held on the 20th of Deoembet, resolved to 
annex the province of Pegu to tho British dominions, 
and we have ever since held it. It extends from N. tat. 
15’ 49' to 19’ 30; and from E. long. 94* IV to 96* 96'; 
being 240 miles long, and 170 bread; the nupber of 
inhabitants is about 600,000. It was the riobest and 
most fertile of tho Burmese provinces, and ^bas greatly 
improved under British rule. Hostilities were con¬ 
tinued ; and, early in January, 1653, a small British 
force, under Captains Nuttalland Sunderland, attacked 
the stockade of Nariengain, at the summit of the Aeng‘ 
Pass, a part of tbo great route leading over tho Yoomu- 
doung mountains at Ava, the capital of the Burmese 
empire. Tho stockade was captured by surprise on the 
7th of January, and was deemed a very gallant action i 
the capture opened the route to Ava to the British. 
About tho same time the King of Ava was deposed, and 
his brother mounted the throne. Ho sent proposals of 
peace to General Godwin: no further affair of conse¬ 
quence took place between the hostile forces; and, on 
the 20th of June, the governor-general issued a procla¬ 
mation announcing the termination of the war. 

There wero some stirring events on tho continent in 
1852; but except those which occurred in Fraj^oe, they 
were not of any great interest to the English people. 
In that country there bad been another eoup'tPitatf and 
the former prisoner of Ham, whoso life was at the mercy 
of Louis Philippe, became the occupant of the Freneh 
throne, and bad made what appears to be a very un¬ 
generous return to the Orleans family for the lenity 
shown him in 1840. The events of 1851, previously 
narrated [see ante, p. 569], wero followed by a decree 
from the Minister of tho Interior, issued on the 7th of 
January, 1852, ordering the erasure of the words 
“Liberty, Fraternity, Ecjuality” from public buildings, 
monuments, and wherever elao they mig^t be insoribed; 
and the restoration of the old names of streets, On 
the 9th, Genciab Ghangarnier, Lamoriciere, Bedeau, and 
Le Flo, Colonel Cbarras, and M. Baze, who had been 
imprisoned in the castle of Vincennes sinco the 2nd of 
Beoemher, were conducted to the Belgian frestiei^ and 
ordered immediately to leave Fiance^ and not to return. 
Tlie next day, eighty-tbno memhera of the lato l%is- 
lativa assembly wen also expelled ibe country; and 979 
persons, arrested for xenataa^ to troops on’the 2nd 

of Deoembsr, wero-Miit 6ff to Ham^ ftom wheqee tbejr 
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were transported to Cayenne.—On tlie 12th, the 
national guard was disbanded, and ordered to bo re¬ 
organised} the officers to bo appointed by the president, 
and the force to be entirely under tlio control of the ex- 
ccutiTe.—On the 23rd, a decree of the prince-president 
appeared, directing the Orleans family to sell all their 
real and personal property in Franco within a year. 
Another decree annulled the settlement wliicli Louis 
Fhilippe made upon his family of tho property in bis 
possession previous to Lis accessioii to the throne in 
183^ and annexed that property to tho domain of the 
state. These decrees against the Orleans family, in¬ 
duced the Count de Montalembert and several others 
to withdraw from tho consultative commission. A 
decree issued on tho 25tli of December, restored tho titles 
of the French nobility. Another, of the 3rd of f'ehruary, 
established ibo French representative system. It set 
forth, that deputies were to bo elected to a curpa Icgin- 
lati/f one deputy to bo returned for every 35,000 
electors; each dopartment to bo divided into as many 
electoral districts as it returned deputies; and if there 
should bo a surplus in the department of 25,000 electors, 
or upwards, those electors were also to choose a deputy. 
All Frenchmen, twenty years of age, not disqualified for 
the possession of civil and political rights, to enjoy tho 
suffrage; candidates must bo twenty-five years of age, 
and the voting to bo by ballot. On the 17th of 
February, a decree was promulgated, abolishing all 
political anniversaries except the birthday of tho 
Kmperor Napoleon I. (August ]5tb), which was ordered 
to bo tho only national holiday in France. The new 
chamber was installed by tho president on the 29tli of 
March { in his address he diwivowed all intention of re¬ 
storing the empire, unless ho was compelled by the 
conduct of the factious. “ Let us,” ho said, “ keep tho 
republic; it menaces nobody, but reassures every one.” 

Whether tho factious did set tliemselves to work, 
without provocation, against one who certainly ap¬ 
peared to bo tho ** man of the people,” by the way in 
which ho was supported by them, and the enthusiasm 
with which .bo was hailed whenever he appeared in 
public, we have no means of knowing. But his friends 
were not idle. After, apparently, much private wbis- 
liering and caballing, on the 14tb of (September a peti¬ 
tion to the Frinch senate was published, praying for 
the re-establishment of "the hereditary sovereign 
power in the Bonaparte family.” At that Hme the 
sessions of the departmedtal oouneils-gcneral bad just 
closed} and in the usual addresses whiob each sends to 
the government at Paris, there was a universal prayer 
foir the stability of tho prince-president's power; and 
the majority expressed a wish for the re-establishment 
of the eppire.—On the 14th, the iwinoe-president left 
Paris for a tour in tho centre and south of France. He 


was received with the greatest entbosiam at the places 
ho visited; and at Lyons, whore, on the 2<ltb, he in¬ 
augurated a statuo of his uncle, he. was hailed with 
sboutB of ^^Vive VEmpereur /”—^At Marseilles, on the 
contrary, there appears to have been a oonspiraoy 
against him; and on the 23rd, an infernal maohine^ 
intended for his destruction, was seised by the police in 
that city. What subsequent intrigues or negotiations 
took place is not known; but, on tho 4th of November, 
the Bcna1#mct, summoned by a decree, " to deliberate 
on a change of government for France." . The uiessago 
of the prince-president, addressed to the senate on this 
occasion, was rather long. Jt .was decidpdiy in favour 
of tho re-establishment of the ompiro; although the 
prince "did not disguise from himself all that was 
formidable in accepting and placing on his head tho 
crown of Napoleon.” But his "apprehensions were 
diminished by tbo feeling, that, representing the cause 
of tbo people, and the national will by so many titles, • 
it would bo the nation which, by raising him to' tho 
. throne, would crown itself.”— A. proposition to modify 
the constitution, mado by ten senators, was assented to 
by tho rest; who resolved that the people should bo 
consulted respecting the re-establisbment of the em¬ 
pire ; and a commission was appointed to prepare a 
eetuUtta-consultum .—On the 7tb, this eenattis-eon^ 
auUum., calling the prince-president to the empire, was 
agreed to by eighty-six out of eighty-seven senators 
present; who all proceeded in full costume to St.Cloud, 
and placed it in the. hands of tho president. Tho 
result was the issuing tc decree, convoking the people, 
in their comiceSt for the 2let and 22nd of‘Oetober, to 
accept or rojcct the following 

" The French people wills the resuscitation of the 
imperial dignity in the person of Louis Napoleon Bmia- 
parte, with heredieity in his direct legitimate or adop¬ 
tive descendants; and gives to him the right to regulate 
the succession to tho throne in the jAnaparto ffimily 
SB mentioned in the senofus-conettftum of this day.” 

Accordingly, on the 2l8t and 22nd, the people gave 
tbeir votes in the different distriots. The legislative 
body met on the Ist of December, and reported that 
tho ayes were 7,864,169; noes, 253,145; neuter, 68,326. 
That assembly and tho senate, aa soon as the numbers 
were ascertained, proceeded to St. Cloud, to present the 
result to the prince-president, who accepted the Em¬ 
pire, and took tbo title of Napoleon III. The next 
day the estabUshment of the empire was proclaimed at 
the Hotel de Ville, and Hie new emperor entered the 
capital in triumph. The senate assembled that day, 
voted him a civil list of 30,000,000 franos (€1,200^000) t 
and a few days after, an imperial decree appeared, 
appointing the ez-ktng Jerome (the emperoFs nnolo)^ 
and his male beiri^ successors to the throne, 
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CHAPTER Cyill. 

OOKTINVATtOK 07 TTTS SEIOH OV QUCDT TICTORtA.^A.D. 1853. 


gg^MjSS HE o|>ening of tlie year 1653 found tlie 
people, genenlly, exalting in Hie advent 
* to power of a new miniiitiy, which they 
were told comprised the first administia-l 
live talent” of the oonntiy; and great and 
heoefieial resnlts were expected from its measures.* 
Nothing of importance occurred till parliament met on 
the nth of February; and it being aconUnuation of 
the session of 1852, there was no royal Bpeech.—Lord 
John Russell, who, though he held no oflicOj was the 
ministerial leader in the House of Commons, enume¬ 
rated the principal measures which he and his col¬ 
leagues meant to bring forward during the session. 
Several of those measures became law. The most im¬ 
portant were—“An Act substituting Stamp Duties, 
varying from £2 to £100, for Fees on passing Letters 
Patent for Inventions; and a duty of 2(1. for every 
ninety words of office copies of documents."—“ An Act 
to enable the I^iegislsture of Canada to dispose of the 
Clergy Reserves:" that is, the seventh part of waste 
lands sold by the crown; which, by an act passed in 
1?91, was ordered to be kept for tbo support of tho 
Frotestaint clergy.—“An Act for the better Regulation 
of Metropolitan Stage and Hackney Carriage," fixed 
the rate for the metropolitan cabs at 6c2. per mile. 
The introduction of this measure led to a “ strike” 
among the owners of cabs, who for several days with¬ 
drew their vehicles from tbo public streets. Some of 
its provisions were meliorated, and a claute was intro¬ 
duced, enabliffg tho driver to charge an extra 6d. for 
eVeij person above two the cab conveyed. The strike 
was then withdrawn; owners and drivers submitted to 
the law, which has since regulated the cab-fares in all 
parts of the metropolis.—^“An Act to substitute, in 
certain oases, otbw Punishment in lieu of Transporta¬ 
tion," authorised judges to sentenoe prisoners to what 
is ter m ed “ penal servitude"-—t.s., imprisonment with 
hard labour, instead of transporting them, wlim the 
tern awarded would’be less than fourteen years. It 
also, empowered the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in eases where tbo behaviour of the 
prisoner warranted the adoption of such a course, to 
giant licences to oonvloto under sentence of transportiu 
tioa o£ penal servitude, which, until revoked, were to 
protect the holder from any imprisonment in coneo- 
' qnenoe of bis sentence. Them “ licences” ace familiarly 


known as “ tiekets-of-leave,” and tho holden of .-them 

as “ tioket-of-leave-men."—Another important act was 

that “ to Extend and make Oompulsoiy the Practice of 

^Vaccination.” It inoposes a fine of 20s. in all eases 

where on infant is not vaccinated before it attains the 

* 

age of throe months, unless the medical officer certifies 
that it is not able to hear the opeiation; and then It 
must he performed as soon as the health of‘the child 
permits. The enforoement of this ngutatioh is in¬ 
tended to prevent the spread of that fatal disease tbo 
small-pox, which, when it breaks out in a confined 
neighbourhood, being contagious, usually causes nume¬ 
rous deaths. 

There is no country in the world where there are so 
many charitable institutions, intended to promote the 
education of the young, and to render asslstanoe, under 
nearly every oiroamstance in whioh it may be required, 
to young and old, as England. Great complaints had 
been made, for many years, of the mismanagement of 
these institutions; and, in the session of 1853, an act 
was passed “ for the better Administration of Charitable 
Trusts." By this act, four commissioners, with a 
secretary and two inspootors, were appointed, and 
empowered to inijuire into the condition and manage¬ 
ment, and the value of the property, of any charities in 
England and Wales; and to make such regulations os 
might be required for tho better government of those 
institutions, and the administration of the property. 
And as, previously, the Court of Chanceiy was tho only 
court that had jurisdiction in tho affairs of charities, by 
this act that Jurisdiction was given to District Courts 
of Bankruptcy and tbo Connty Courts, as regarded 
charities where the income did not’ exceed £30 per 
annum; and with respect to charities whose incomes 
were above that sum, the power hitherto vested solely 
in the Lord Chancellor, was extended to the Master of 
the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellors.—By “An Act for 
tho Establishment of a Body of Naval Voluntoen^” tbo 
Admiralty was empowered to raise a body of men, not 
exceeding 10,000 in numbeif to be called ihe Royal 
Naval Coast Volunteers," for tbe defence of the coast; 
who were to bo trained for twenty-eight days iq eadi 
year, when they were not to be sent more than fifty 
leagues from tbe shore; and in tine of national danger, 
or grMt emergency, they to be called in|D actual 
setviee, bnt not to be sent above 100 leagnes from tbo 
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eout.—An act to remove the disabilities of the Jews 
was passed in the House of Commons; 288 voting, on 
the 15th of April, for the third reading^, tp 230 against 
it. In the Lords, on the 29th of that month, the 
motion that the bill be read a second time, was 
negatived by 164 votes to 115. An attempt to pass a' 
bill regulating tonant-right in Ireland also failed.— 
The question of reform was deferred to the following 
year. 

religious question, whicb, unfortunately, agitated 
■oeiety out of doors, was the subject of several animated 
debates in the House of Commons. The case of a Miss 
Talbot,^ who had been improperly, it was said, conRned 
.in a convent, inorcased the prejudice that, in the Pro¬ 
testant mind, always exists against those institutions; 
and they were denonncod as prisons and mad-houscs, 
in which the inmates were subjected to tho strictest 
ooeroioD, and often to cruelty. At length, the subject 
was taken up in the Houso of Commons. Mr, Thomas 
Chambers^ one of the representatives of Hertford, 
moved, on tho 10th of May, for leave to bring in a bill 
** to facilitate, in certain cases, the recovery of liberty 
the oases being those of the inmates in convents and 
monastic institutions. Lord John Russell condemned 
the motion; and able and clever speeches were made 
both for and against it. The proposal in the hill was, 
that parties who suspected they had friends contined, 
or otherwiso improperly treated, in convents, might 
apply to a magistrate, and, with him, visit the institu¬ 
tion, and personally ascertain what were the real facts. 
The opponents of the bill dented its necessity altogether. 
They alleged, that neither coercion nor cruelty existed 
in tho convents, the inmates of which could always see 
their friends; and it was much better that the female 
Roman GathoHos of England, if they wished to embrace 
a conventual life, should be enabled to do so at home, 
rather than be obliged to go to France, or soma other 
Roman Catholic country on tho continent; which thoy 
would be, if this bill passed. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of tho government, loavo was given to bring 
in the bill by 136 votes to 115. Wlien, however, its 
•eoond reading was moved, on the 22Qd of June, by Sir 
Robert Inglis, it was negatived by 207 soes to 178 
ayee; and the bill was lost.—Wbilo this bill was before 
the House, one of the outworks of the church of 
England was assailed by Dr. Phillimore, the member 
for Tavistock; who, on the 26th of May, moved for. 
leave to bring in a bill to alter and amend tho law 
nlating to chureb-ratos. Sir William Clay, who sat 
tor the Tower Hamlets, moved as an amendment, that 
a feeloct committee should be appoloted to consider tho 
propriety of abolishing church-rates altogether. Both 
these projKMala were negatived after a long debate; (be 
amendmwt >07 votM to 185; and the original 


motion by 220 to 172.—An attack was also nuule on 
the Protestant church of Ireland by Mr. George Henry 
Moore, one of the members for Mayo; who moved for 
the appointment of a select committee to inquire into 
tho ecclffliastical revenues of Ireland, and determine 
how they could best be made applicable, to the benefit 
of the Irish people. The basis for this motion was, 
that the property of the Irish church, originally in- 
tended 'for the use of Roman Catholics, was entirely 
diverted from them for the benefit of the Protestants; 
and its supporters wanted to disendow the estabtisbed 
church, and apply its property for the benefit of the 
population at large. Lord John Russell also opposed 
this motion; and, in tho course of his specoh, said, the 
Roman Catholic clergy, if more power or control, and 
greater political infiuenoe wore given to them, were not 
likely to exercise it in accordance with the spirit of 
freedom .that prevailed in this country. On a division, 
there were only 98 votes for tho motion, whilst 260 
were given against it.—In consequence of what was uld 
about the Roman Catholic religion by tho ministerial 
leader of the House, Mr. Keugh, the Solicitor-General 
for Ireland; Mr. John Sadlior, the Irish Lord of the 
Treasury; and Mr. William Monsell, Clerk o’f the 
Ordnance, resigned their offices tho day after Mr. Cham¬ 
bers’s motion was rejected; but they soon after resuntod 
them. 

Tho financial scheme of the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, this year, included a proposal for reducing the 
annual charge of the national debt by the voluntary 
conversion of the stock called Three per Cent. Consols, 
and the Reduced Three and a«half per Cents.—makiiig 
together a capital of near ^£509,000,000—into a perma¬ 
nent irredeemable stock, bearing 2^ per cent. He also 
proposed to issue exchequer bonds to tbe* amount of 
£30,000,000, bearing an Interest of 2} per cent, till 
1894, when it would be reduced to 2| per cent., and be 
subject to redemption.—These bonds were to be issued 
to enable tho government to liquidate the South Sea 
Annuities and some minor stocks. The Cbancellor'a 
proposals met with great opposition at the time. They, 
however, obtained the sanction of both Houses^ and the 
royal assent. But the sefaome was an 'utter &ilnre, as 
Mr. Disraeli and other speakers predicted it would 
be; for the public would neither take Mr. Gladstone*! 
exchequer bonds, nor transfer their 3 and 5^ pet cent, 
stock into one bearing 2^ per rent,, though certain 
advantages were offered them. After ao attempt to 
carry it out through three' or four years, the scheme was 
suffered to drop, and no more waa beard of it.—^In in¬ 
troducing his budget on the 18th of April, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone said, the income for the year ending on tho 5tlt 
of that month, was-£59,089,000; the expenditure,* 
£50,782,000; the surplus, £2,307,000. -Tlte estimated 
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wvenue'of the current year^ 1853> 4, waa £53,99p,000} 
the expenditure, ^52,183,000; the aurplua^ 1^807,000. 
Hi* pfopoeitions «ere»* ■ 

1. Toeoutiaae the inoome-iax* tiU 1860, including 
all incoises, between ^100 and 4^150, nod extend the 
tax to Ireland.—2. To extend the legacy duty to real as 
well as personal property.—3. To increase the duty on 
Scotch, spirits from ds. to 5e. per gallon | and on Irish 
spirits from 3«. to 3s. 8d, per gallon.—4. To abolish 
the duty on soap.—5. To reduce the stamp duties on 
life insurance to 6(1. per cent.; on receipts, to a uniform 
tato of Icl. on all sums exceeding 308.; on advertise¬ 
ments, to 6«{., and on newspapers, to 1<2.—6. To reduce 
the tea duty immediately to Is. lOtf, per pound, and to 
^11 further reduce it every year, till, in 1656, it stood 
at la. Several minor alterations were also proposed in 
other custom duties, and in the excise. The duty on 
licences to brewers, maltsters, dealers, in' tqp, coffee, 
tobacco, and soap, was increased. 

By his various reductions the right honourable gentle¬ 
man estimated that the public would be relievod to tbc 
extent of £5,315,000; whilst the duties imposed or 
increased would raise £2,500,000: the clear gain to the 
public, therefore, would jbo £2,815,000.—The right 
honourable gentleman’s resolutions were adopted with 
little opposition; but in the passage of the bills founded 
on them through the House, it was resolved to abolish 
the advertisement duty entirely. Soon after tbo last of 
the financial measures was carried, on the 20tb of 
August, parliament was prorogued. 

The royal family was increased this year by the birth, 
on the 7th of April, of a prince, the youngest son of 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, who was baptised 
on the 28tb of June, by the names of l.eopold Ceorge 
Puncan Albert. The kings of Belgium and Hanover 
were bis royal highness’s godfathers; the former ap-. 
peating by proxy, the latter in person; having arrived, 
with the Queen, on the 16tb. 

For some time the state of the army had occupied 
the attention of ministers; and to render the troops 
more effective if called into active service, it was re¬ 
eved to accustom them to camp life. Tlic first camp 
of 10,000 men, infantry and cavalry, was opened at 
Cbobham, in the county of Surrey, on the 14th of June; 
the eommon ai; that vilhge affording ample space for 
tha'tents and parading-ground. Those troops which 
first t(^k possession of the encampment, after going 
through a course of strict discipline^ were replaced by 
others: end before the camp was broken up, on the 19th 
of August^ most of the regbnenta at that time in the 
kingdom bad served their term of camp life. On tho 
21st (£ June^ tho Queen, Prince Albert, the King and 
Qp fftn of Hanover, the Puke of Saxe-Coburg, who was j 
llso itk England, with a numelons and splendid attend- | 


not fewer than 100,000 speotaton being present* 
the evolnrions presorihedfor the day were gone throj^^ 
most effioiently; and, says an eye-witnew^ ** It may 
fearlessly asserted, that there is no conntiy in the worl^ 
from whose army, however largo^ 9,000 men could be 
brought togeth^, that, either in height, sise, strength, 
vigour, health, or appearance, would bear comparison 
with those wlio passed before Queen Viotoria on that 
oooasion on Chobbam Common.” 

Ihe eamo cause that led* to this temporary enoan^pr 
meat—viz., the differences between Eossia and Turkey, 
which appeared to be then tending to a evlminatiog 
point, and which, it waa apprehended, wouhf involve 
Europe in war—also led to the assembling of a fleet at 
Spitboad, to go through naval evolutions. There, were 
nine ships of the line, one of them tho hugest Vessel 
then constructed—the screw-steamer ZHike ^ Wd- 
lingion^ carrying 131 guns—and sixteen frigates: 
twenty-two out of the twenty-five being steamers, and 
three sailing vessels; the complement of borse^power 
was 9,780; the number of men, 10,825$ of guns, 9,780: 
and tho total amount of tonnage^ 44,146. Besides 
these vessels, there were at Spithead, niue' men^of-war 
steamers; eleven yachts and steam-tenders; with some 
smaller vessels—making a grand total of mora flutw 
fifty; all of which were collected off Spithead on tho 
lltb of August. On that day, the Queen and Prince 
Albert, with their household, arrived from Osborne in 
the Albert and Victoria steamer, which anchored in 
view of this large fleet. The lords of the Admiralty, 
the two Houses of Parliament, and the corpe diploma^ 
tique, having been conveyed from London *by ndl, 
repaired to the **wide sheet of waters” in steamers 
provided for them, to witness the naval evolutions **ia t- 
took place. The day was fine; and, says a popular 
chronicler, “ the coup iVail was one which no language 
can convey, for it was instinct with motion— 
with energetic life.” The evolutions were effective, and 
gone through admirably. The Queen remained afloat 
until all was over, at seven o’clock, and then returned 
to Osborne. The Lords, Commons, and ambassadoM 
were landed, and proceed^ to London; and, by all pra^ 
sent, the spectacle of that day was. often spoken of m 
one of the most brilliant ever seen, and one which no 
other nation could produce. 

There were a few other domestio events of the yeav 
which deserve a brief mention. A Society for 
proving the Dwellings of the Working Claasm” had 
been formed, under tho auspices of tho Bavl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, and other philantbzopists.-*.~On tho 12th of April, 
the foundation-stone of the first model lodging-hoiuo 
erected by this society ms laid by the Duke tof Cam¬ 
bridge, in K«w Stros^ CMUlm Squain.—In that month. 
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nn expedition, coneiatiog of the Phmiix eteam-sbip, and 
another vesfie), under the eooiinand of Captain Ingcr* 
field, uas despatobed-in eearch of Sir John,Franklin, 
who, on the 24th of May, 1845, sailed with two ships— 
the Erd>ua and Terror —on a voyage of discovery in the 
Arctic ecos, and never retnmed. Lieut. Bellot, a 
French officer, volunteered to join Captain Ingerfield. 
The expedition was unsuccessful in its search; and the 
gallant Frenchman was, on the I8th of 'August, blown 
into a deep crack of the ice, where he perished.—On the 
4th of Kovember, a meeting was held in Willis’s Itwms, 
St James’s Street, London, at which it was resolved to 
raise a memorial to bis honour. This resolution was 
carried out by the erection, on the north side of the 
Koyal Hospital, Greenwich, of a handsome obelisk, 
dedicated to Bellot 

Since the passing of tho Municipal Reform Bill in 
1835, there had been many complaints made that the 
corporation of London was left untouched, and in pos* 
session of all those powers which certain parties lepro* 
seated as being so much abused. Very little way was 
made in the city, however, by the corporate reformers, 
as most of the Liberals of London were in favour of 
preserving, their municipality—^now the only one exist¬ 
ing of the old institutions of that class. Gradually, 
however, the innovators grew stronger; they formed a 
“ City of London Municipal Reform Association; ” and 
had influence enough to procure tho issuing of a royal 
commission, directing an inquiry to be made into the 
state of the corporation of London. The commissioners 
—tho Bight Hon. Mr. Labouchere, Sir J. Patteson (a 
retired judge), and Mr. Comewalt Lewis—held their 
first meeting on the 1st of November, to receive oral evi¬ 
dence on the subject. The inquiry produced no result; and 
the corporation of London still remains “ iinreformed.” 

During the year, the provinces wore again agitated 
with the “ strikes ” of workmen j which at Preston— 
where, on the 17th of October, 30,000 operatives 
assembled—and at Wigan assumed, at one time, an 
alarming appearance. In the night of tho 28th of 
October, there wore desperato riots in the latter town, in 
which a largo amount of property was destroyed, hut no 
lives were lost. The mob extinguished the gas-lights; 
and for four htjurs employed themselves in breaking 
open houses, and breaking-up the furniture^ and other 
effects, of those who were obnoxious to them.—On the 
Slst, the riots were renewed at the coal-pits at Hsigi], 
the property of the Earl of Balcarres. The rioters beat 
off the police, and the military had to be called out. 
Ttey fired upon the mob, seven or eight of whom were 
wonnded, and the rest fled. Quiet appears to have l^een 
titan restored. 

In 1658, the Beoteh peo^e, usually very quiet, except | 
at eleetifn times, entered tho arena of agitation, and ! 


formed a ^ National Association for the Vindication of 
Scotch Rights.” Conservatives and Liberals w«e en¬ 
rolled as members, under the presidency & tbe'Estl of 
Eglinten; the objects sought to be attained being,'the 
appointment of a Scotch Secretary of State, and a larger 
number of representatives in parliament: complaints 
were aho made of the injustice inflicted on Scotland by 
its exclusion from the advantages of participating in 
the public expenditure. The first public meeting of 
this society was held in the Music Hall, Edinburgh; bn 
tho 2nd of November, the noble president in the chair; 
when somo able speeches were delivered. The associa¬ 
tion was not very long-lived; and it did not excite 
much attention beyond the* boundaries of North Britain.' 

In Ireland, tho Tenant-Right Leagne, and the Re¬ 
ligious Equality Association, continued their efforts tU 
enlist tho public in support ofthe objects for which they 
were contending; and they succeeded in spreading' ill- 
will amongst the Irish people, and in increasing dis¬ 
content with tho government, hut failed to produce any 
good effect. These societies were not entirely under 
Roman Catholic influence: for there wero a few Pro¬ 
testants mixed up with the Tenant-Right League, aud 
many dissenters joined the association for obtaining re¬ 
ligious equatity-rtho great object being to procure the 
downfall of the Irish church. This year, another 
society,* exclusively Protestant, appeared on tho scene, 
called “The Irish Church Missions,” which held its 
opening meeting at Dablin, on tho 16th of September 
in the old quarters of the Roman Catholic Defence 
Association. The great aim of this society is prose- 
lytism; to induce the members of the Romish churoh to 
abandon its errors and superstitions; and to embrace 
the truths of the Bible. Much of the attention of the 
public was drawn from these societies by the attractions 
of tho great “Industrial'International Exhibition,*’ 
which was opened at Dublin on the 12th of May, It * 
was preceded by an “ Exhibition of Arts and Industry,** 
held at Cork, from thp 10th of July to the 11th of 
September, 1852. This Cork exhibition was well con¬ 
ducted, and gave great satisfaction. .It was, however, 
little more than a local display; and, before it opened, 
a move had been made to hold one In the' Isiah capital, 
of a.more comprehensive character.- Dublin boasts its 
Royal Society, of which many eminent men have been, 
and arc, members. It had, for the last quarter of a 
century, held a triennial exhihition 5f Irish Ut and 
manufactures at Dublin. The year 1803 was the time 
for bolding the ninth of fhese exhibitions; attd, on the 
24th of June, 1852,*Mr. Dargan,an'eminent railway' 
coDtractor, wrote to the society, offering to place In its 
hands tlio sum of £20,000, provided it wonld make the 
oxbihition of the following year available for the manu¬ 
factures of the three kingdoms. Whetfaeir Mr. Da^n 
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was to be repaid^ depeoded eDtiiely upon tbe su^sa of 
.tJio uadertakiog: it it fiuled, that gentlomsB was to 
loae bis monej; if it succeeded, he was to Hke what it 
mi^t prodttoe beyond the expeneos: should that sum 
however^ exee^ £20,000 and interest from tbe time it 
was advanced, the surplus, whatever it might be, was to 
rem^D in the hands oI the society. The offer vms ac¬ 
cepted ; and as tbe necessary preparations progressed, 
the council of tho society resolved to make the exhibi¬ 
tion, like tbe •London one of 1851, open to all nations ^ 
and to ‘include in -it paintings, which were excluded 
from the English exhibition, that it might not inter¬ 
fere with that of the Eoyal Academy, which was open at 
the same time. Tho building was erected on tbe lawn 
of thd Royal Society. It consisted of a central hall 
425 . feet long, 100 feet wide, and 105 feet high, 
with smaller halls, both as wings, and attached 
to the sides. Its exterior appearance was considered 
• by many to be unfavourable; but in tho interior, 
it was not only artistically fine, but admirably suited 
to its purposes.—Before it was completed, Mr. Dar- 
gan had advanced £50,000 to the society.—^The con¬ 
tributions to this exhibition were very numerous and' 
very valuable; and it was opened on the 12th of May, 
by tbe lord-lieutenant, upwards of 15,000 persons 
being present. In August, the Queen resolved to visit 
the exhibition. Her majesty left Holyhead very early 
in tho morning of Monday, the 29th of August,-and 
arrived in tbe Bay-'of Dublin that evening. The next 
day her majesty proceeded to the building, accompanied 
by the Prince Consort, the Princo of Wales, and Prince 
Alfred. Tho royal party entered the building by the 
great central door, amidst a tremendous chorus of 
human voices,” and the ** waving of handkerchiefs and 
hats.” The committee, headed by their chairman, Ikir, 
George Roe, preceded tho Queen to the dtu’s prepared to 
seceivo b^r; and when her majesty reached it, aud 
looked’ around, ** she stood in evident admiration of the 
magnificent scene before her.”—^The principal features 

of the exhibition were carefully examined; and the 

♦ ^ 

royal personages expressed themselves pleased and 
delighted with all they saw. On retiring, the Queen 
was as loudly cheered as when she arrived. With that 
gracious urbanity for wbioh her majesty is distinguished, 
Wore she re-embarked she visited Mr. Dargan at. his 
own house, and expressed to him her sense of the dis¬ 
interested munifioenee of his conduot in advancing tho 
funds necOBsary for the preliminary expenses of the 
undertaking. Tbe exhibition remained open nearly six 
months, till the Slst of Oetober, when the lord- 
lieutenant again attended, and it was elosod in the 
presence of one of the most numerous assemblies that 
had been seen in the building—about 22,000 persons 
being then oollected tliere. His excellency made a 
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brief, but highly appropriate address; and eoQidu^ed. 
by caHihg for “ three cheers for Mr. Dargan,” to wbom 
Dublin was. indebted for the brilliant display tbeii 
tonninated; and knightiDg Mr. GusaoS Ronoy, who., 
had been the hard-working and indefatigable secretary 
of tho committee. At the opening, his excellency had. 
knighted Mr. Benson, the architect; the same honour 
was offered to Mr. Dargan, but declined.—On the 21st 
of November, the exhibitors entertained that gentleman 
and the executive committee at a grand banquet, bold, 
in the King's Room of the Dublin Mansion-house. Six 
hundred guests were present, amongst whom,the peerage, 
the professional classes, the naerebants, and the traders 
of Ireland were represented; and a pleasanter evening 
could not be spent than was experienced, apparently, by 
all present on that occasion. On the 15tb of December, 
the Great Hall, cleared of tho peculiar adommenta pre¬ 
pared for the exhibition, and properly furnished for the 
occasion with a 'fine shrubbery, and beautiful plants and 
flowers, was opened, as a JarMn d’Hivsr, with a grand 
ceremonial, in which the lord-lieutenant and the Coun¬ 
tess SL Germains participated.—The receipts, during 
the time the exhibition was open, very little exceeded 
the expenditure, and Mr. Dargan lost nearly all the 
money he advanced. Ho was subsequently honoured by 
the foundation of tho “Dargan Industrial College,” for 
the instruction of young men of talent, but of limited 
means, in the practical arts of industry. 

Another memorable event of 1853, was tho return to 
England, on the 9th of October, of Lieutenant Cres- 
well, of H.M.S. InveetiffaioTf which, under the com¬ 
mand of Captain McClure, had left England in 1850, 
with a view to discover tho “ North-west PasBB|;o,” or 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
through Baflin's Bay to Behring’s Straits, by the north 
of tho American continent. It was to find this passage - 
that tho Cabots, sailed from England in 1496, having 
had n patent granted to them by Henry Vlf. to effect 
settlements in any laud they might discover in tbe 
Arctic Ocean. From their day the attempt to discover 
this ^sage was repeatedly made; and, in the first half 
of the present century, several expeditious for that 
purpose were sent out by the British government; the 
most memorable being tbat of Sir John Franklin, who, 
in May, 1845, sailed from Sheerness with two ships— 
the A're&us, coinmanded by Csrptain Fitzjamcs, and tho 
7’e?')'or, Captain Crozier. Fram this expedition not 
one man returned: all peris'ded in the vast Aretio 
wilderness. Several vessels were sent in scorch of 
them; and it was ascertained, at lost, that after being 
blocked up there twenty mentiis. Sir John Franklin 
had died at King William's Island, in 1847 : and that 
the crew abandoned tho vessel* in the spring of 1848, 
their aim being to reach the Hudson’s Bay territories 
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bj tbe Great Kish Siror. Some did reach Montreal 
Island, which lies at tbo mouth of that river; but no 
European ever encountered any of them; and what is 
known as to their fato was derived from some papers 
found on the two islands, and from tbo accounts of the 
native Esquimaux, who appear to have treated kindly 
the wanderers they felUin with.--'>Tlie invwtiyator was 
sent on ono of these expeditions. It left England in 
January, 1850 • and in the course of the following year, 
the fact of a communication existing between the two 
rival oceans was established; Melville Sound, Barrow’s 
Strait, and Lancaster Sound, being tho connecting 
links between BalKii’s Bay and the Arctic Ocean, 
Behring’s Straits divide Asia from America, and fall 
into the Arctic Ocean.—Tbo arrival of Lieutenant 
Croswell with the news that the passage had been 
effected, occasioned almost as much excitement amongst 
commercial mon as did tho laying of the Atlantic cable 
a few years after. When Captain M‘Cluro arrived, he 
was duly honoured; nor was tbo officer who proceded 
him with the intelligence forgotten. Tho expected 
commercial advantages from tho discovery of the 
passage have not, however, been realised; and except 
that it solved a geographical problem, tlic good effected 
by the discovery of the north-west passage—an object 
that had been pursued for three centuries and a-halF, 
and on which so much- money was expended, and so 
many lives lr>st—has been nil. 

There was little in our colonial affairs that require 
notice during 1853, except in connection with the Capo 
Colony and the island of .Tamaioa.—In the former, on 
tho 22nd of February, the submission of tho Kaffir 
chiefs, Macomo, S.indilli, and Kreili, and tho virtual 
termination of the war which had so annoyed and 
harassed tho colonists, were announced. On the 9th 
of March, a conference was 'held between General 
Cathcart and those chiefs near King William’s Town, 
and the terms of peace were ratified, the Kaffirs 
retiring across the Kei.—In June, the impoverished 
state pf the island of Jamaica was brought prominently 
forward; and it occasioned serious disputes between 
tbo governor and his council and the House of 
Assembly: as the latter, on tbo ground that it was 
impossible to pay the same salaries as were attached to 
offices in tho days of slavery and protection, passed a 
bill reducing all those salaries 30 per cent. It also 
passed an import duties bill, with appropriating 
clauses; and a hill laying a duty on rum, for the 
support of hospitals, the prisons, and the police. The 
council rejected these three measures; and the gov¬ 
ernor, siding with that body, prorogued the assembly. 
—This state of things did not continue long; economy, 
at lasty^as established; <bat Jamaica appeared stUl to 
decline, and exhibited no qrmptoms of prosperity. 


The interest of the foreign news of 1853, and of the 
two following years, was chiefly connected with the 
Crimean war, of which a connected acooont .wUl he 
given in a subsequent chapter.—In France, the people 
appeared to acquiesce cheerfully in the restoration of 
the empire; and the emperor’s marriage, on tbo 30th 
of January, to a Spanish lady, Madlle. de Montyq, 
Duchess of Tcba, was bailed with great satisfaction. 
It was followed, on the 4th of February, by a decree 
pardoning 4,312 persons who wero in prison for 
political offences. On the 28lh of the same month, a 
deputation, headed by Sir John Duke, one of the 
representatives of London, had an audience of the 
omporor at the Tuilcrios, to present an address, signed 
by about 4,000 merebants of tho metropolis, expressive 
of tho desire of themselves and their fellow-citizens for 
continued friendship with France.—On the 5th of July, 
several persons were arrested at Paris, on suspicion of 
being engaged in a conspiracy to assassinate the 
emperor on his return from the Opera Comique. The 
performances that evening took place under his 
majesty’s command, and were attended by bim and the 
j empress. Tho trials of the prisoners commenced on 
! tho 7tb of November, and continued till tbe 15tb, 
thirty-three appearing before tbo Court of Assize. AU 
wore found guilty v ten wero sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion for life: the rest to he imprisoned for terms vary¬ 
ing from three to ten years.—On the 6th of February, 
an insurrection broke out at Milan, instigated by 
' Mazzini, an Italian insurgent; and Kossuth, a 
Hungarian, who in 1849 bad been at the bead of a 
revolution in bis native country, which Austria required 
tbe aid of Russia to suppress. The movement in 
Milan was promptly put down; injuring none but 
those concerned in it. A simitar movement at Some, 
through the agency of Mazzini, had the same rwult ; 
the eonspiraoy being detected; and alt the leaders were 
arrested on the 15tb of August.—Across tbe Atlantio, 
at New York, an exhibition, whieh it was confidently 
anticipated would far excel that of London of 1651, 
was opened on tbe 14th of July. There, was little 
ceremony on the occasion; "the prooeedings of tbe 
hour being," according to a New York paper, "in 
harmony with the simplicity of repahlioan manners."—^ 
It was kept open several months, though the reoeipts 
did not pay expenses; and it closed abruptly at last 
The articles sent by English exhibitors were so eara- 
lessly packed when sent back, as to be rendered nearly 
worthless; and tbe owners had, eontriuy to the agree¬ 
ment made with them, to pay the oarriage, the direetors 
having no funds.—Tbe eonnectidn of England with 
South America was, in 1853, improved and strengthened 
by the conclusion of treaitles of commerce with Pern, 
Ecuador, and Paraguay. The king of the Saiidwleli 
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Uandi alco ooniented to luiotioii« noulax treaty vith 
tliii ooantiy, • 

la tlio year 18A3, tbe failore of the harvest inereaMd 
the price of food, and caused much distress amoagst 
the poor; but it was borne nobly and cheerfully; and 
notwithstaading this drawback, the revenue and ooiq- 
sae'roe of the United Kingdom were again greatly aug- 
nwnted. For the year ending the Otb of January, 1854, 
the publio income amounted to £54,430,344 9s. ; 


the expenditure to iSS 1,174,889 I4e. laafliiii'Ik 
surplus of £3,855,504 I4s. 7(2.<—For the sasae.twdhfe 
montlw, the exports reached the then unpreeedentsid 
sum of £67,357,308; being £5,982,240 in exeese of 
1853. The home trade and industry of the kingdom 
also improved; and would have been stIU more 
prosp^us ikit for the had harvest, and if the atrikea In 
seveial trades had not put a stop to labour ha no 
ineonriderahle degrM. 


CHAPTER CIX. 

coMTijruaTXon or tus nston or queex vioioniA.— a,d. 1854, 1865. 


S Jf the years 1854 and 1855, the war in the 
Crimea occupied a great share of the publio at¬ 
tention; and it must form the prominent 
feature in any history of the period. A brief 
sketch of tho home and colonial history of 
those two years, in this chapter, shall therefore precede 
a connected narrative of the war. 

Aa the question of reform had not been taken up in 
the session of 1853, hot was deferred till the following 
one, the reformers had pursued their system of agita¬ 
tion, by maetings and through the press, during the 
recess; and soon aft^r 1854 opened, two important 
Bfisemblages took place—at Sheffield, for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, on the 19tb, and at Manchester, 
for the oounty of Lancashire, on the 24th, of January. 
Most of the leading men of the party were present; 
and eloquent speeches advocating reform, and urging 
the people to persevere in pressing that subject on tho 
attention of the government, were made by Lord 
Qodericb, Messrs. Bright, Cheetbam, Cobden and 
others. The Coneervatives, also, had their associations 
ifi many of the'large towns; but they took little or no 
abate in the public agitation of tbe question, thinking 
their intereste were best attended to in the Registration 
Courts.' . 

Parliament was opened on tbe Slst of Januaiy. Tbe 
Queen was present, and, in her qMeGh, expressed regret 
that her efforts to settle the differences between Russia 
and Ttttkqy, made in oonjunetion with the Emperor of 
the French, bad &iIed.-T-Her majesty alluded to the un- 
aupoessful harvest, and tbe prosperous state of com¬ 
merce and the revenue; praising the poor for the 
patience they evinced under the former.—-The principal 
measures which government intended to bring forward 
yrm enumerated; amongst them being bills *'for 
bribesy and conupt ijhaetioas arf; aleotiona^ aud 


giving more complete effect to the principles of reform 
adopted in tlie last reign.**—Tbe debate on tbe address 
is both Houses was very animated. Independent of 
the policy of the government—^wbich was, aa usual, 
criticised by its foes, and defended by' its friends—a 
personal question connected with the Prince Gonsoit 
was raised; and gave additional interest to tbe dia- 
■outSLOu in both Houses. His royal highness bad been 
distinctly charged, in some of the Radical puhlicationa 
of the day, with an improper interference in tbe fore^n 
policy of the country; and also in the patronage of the 
army, and the transaction of business at tho Horse- 
G-uards. Explanations were demanded and given; and 
it was tbe geneml opinion that the oharao^r and 
conduct of the prince were triumphantly vindicated. 

Although the two Houses sat tilt tbe middle of 
August, and passed upwards of 100 public bills, there 
were only a few of those measures which, having a 
general and permanent effect, require notice. One of 
these bills was introduced by Mr. COrdwell on the 3rd 
of February, and was passed on the 23rd of March. It 
threw open the coasting trade of the United Kingdom 
to foreign vessels, which were to be subject to the same 
laws and rules as Britiahjibips.—Another act provided, 
that any person under sixteen years of age, convicted of 
an offence against tbe laws, may, after the expiration of 
his sentence, be sent,*fi>r not less than two, nor moN 
than dve years, to one of the reformatory schools for 
juvenile offenders, whioh are established, by voluntary 
contributions, in various par^s of Great Britain; the 
expense to be defrayed by the Treasury. The effeot of 
tbis act has been to rescue many and girl from 

the paths of vice, and to lender them capable of be¬ 
coming good and valuable members of society.—** An 
Act to Consolidate and Amend the Laws rohiting to 
Bribery, Treating, .Md swdM infoMM in SlaotioM «t 
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Members of Parliament,” was introduced by Lord John 
Russell on the lOth of February; and the third reading 
was carried, on the 28t)i of July, by the narrow ma¬ 
jority of 107 to 100. In the Lords it was considered us 
A case of urgency; and the standing orders were sus¬ 
pended, to allow it to bo passed without delay. It sub¬ 
jects every voter convicted of taking ’bribes, or of ac¬ 
cepting meat and drink, to the loss of his'vote; treat¬ 
ing by a candidate is forbidden under a fine of £S0 ; 
the use of force or coercion to voters is visited witli tlio 
same penalty; and persons guilty of these oficnces arc 
to be struck out of the list of voters; no cockades, or 
other marks of distinction aro to be given, nor bands 
engaged; and voters are not to servo |as special con¬ 
stables daring an election. All bills for election ex¬ 
penses aro to be sent to tho candidate within three 
months after the election, and to be referred to the 
election auditer; and no payments arc legal that do 
not receive his sanction. Candidates guilty of bribery 
are to* be incapable of sitting in the parliament to 
which they may be elected. This act has done very 
little to prevent bribery, which is always found to pro- I 
vail to a certain extent; and when party spirit runs 
high, immense sums are spent in the corruption of 
voters. 

On the 13th of February, Lord John Russell moved- 
for leave to introduce the bill alluded to In her ma¬ 
jesty’s speech, as tending “ to give more complete 
effect to the reform principles of the last, reign.” As it 
is interesting, and of some importance, to know what 
the different ministers have proposed on this subject, 
wo subjoin tho heads of his lordship’s measure:— 

I. The disfranchisement of small boroughs contain¬ 
ing less than 300 electors, or 5,000 inhabitants.— i 
2. The subtraction of one member each from places with 
less than 500 electors or 1U,000 inhabitants; by which 
sixty-two scats would bo gained.—3. Tho West Riding 
of Yorkshire and South J^ancashiro to bo severally 
divided into two electoral districts, oacb returning 
three members; all counties and towns having more 
than 100,000 inhabitants to return three members in¬ 
stead of two; to’create Birkenhead, Barnsley, and 
Btaleybridgo into electoral boroughs, returning one 
member each; to constitute Kensington and Chelsea 
into an electoral district, returning two members; to 
give an additional member to Southwark; to confer 
the electoral privilege on the inns of court, wbt& were 
to return two members; \be London and Scoteh. uni¬ 
versities to return one member eadi.—4. To make pro- 
I .vision for tho representation of minorities, in districts 
'returning three members, by giving each elector two 
votes, only, so that any section, comprising not fewer 
than twtf-fiftbs of the gross electorate, would secure the 
.return of their <^ndidate.—5.- To confer the franchise. 


in boroughs, upon all residents who rfsoeived a salary of 
£HX> a year, paid quarterly; or £10 per oamiift in 
dividends; or who paid 40s. yearly to the inoome-tax 
or the assessed taxes; or who possessed £60 in a savings’,, 
bank for three years uninterruptedly; also on graduates 
of universities.—6. To reduce tho borough franchise te 
a ;£0 rating.—7. To abolish the right of voting by 
freemen (as such), after the expiration of existing in¬ 
terests.—8. To repeal the statute of Anne, by which a 
member vacates his seat on accepting *a government 
ofticc. 

These propositions were embodied in a bill, which 
the noble lord obtained leave to bring in. It was read 
a first tim5 on the 16th of February; and the second 
reading was fixed for the 13th of March. All parties, 
liowever, were found to be either so indifferent or so 
opposed to the bill, that tho second reading was post¬ 
poned t(^ the 27tli of April. Before that day had arrived, 
however, on tho lUb of'tbe month, Lord John Russell, 
finding that, from various causes, the measure would 
meet with such a sturdy opposition that there would 
be no chance of success, announced his intention to 
withdraw it. In making this announcement, bis lord- 
ship was evidently labouring under great emotion; and 
he shed tears over the fate of his measure. 

Before the Chancellor of tho Exchequer introduced 
his budget Sir J.. Graham, on the 24th of February, 
laid tho navy estimates upon the table, which amounted 
to £7,487,948, being an increase of £1,202,455 over 
the previous year. The number of seamen was raised 
from 31,000 to 41,000; and that of marines from 10,500 
to 15,500. Tho army was increased from 102,283 men 
to 112,977 ; and the estimates from £6,025,016 to 
£6,287,486. Mr. Gladstone made bis financial state¬ 
ment on tho 13tb of March. The revenue for the 
current financial year, estimated at £52,999,000, had 
actually produced £54,025,000; the expenditure had 
been only £51,174,000, instead of £52,163,000,108 es¬ 
timated ; making the financial position of the conntiy 
better by more than £2,000,000 than bo had ventured 
to anticipate.—For tho year 1854-’5.5, the oaHmatjA 
ways and means amounted to £53,349,-000; the expen¬ 
diture would be increased in a larger proportion, being 
estimated at £56,189,000; thus there would bO a defi¬ 
ciency of £2,840,000, instead of a surplus of £1,660,000, ’ 
which the right honojurable gentleman gklc ^dated upon, 
had the peace of Europe remained undisturbed. He 
proposed to supply the defieienoy, net by increasing the 
indiroct taxes, but fay doubling the inoome-tax for' the 
first half of the financial year. He caleulated this 
would add £3,307,000 to the revenue, and leiaVe a sur¬ 
plus of £467,000.—There was no difficulty in cariying 
the Income-Tax Bill, which was read a third vlwy * in 
the House of Commons* on the 80th of -Maitfa, knd 
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pasaed ^be Hotuie of Lords bn tbo find of May. a 
week after, owing to tbe almost certainty of the country 
being inroWed in war, which had caused additional 
votes for the army, navy, militia, and oidnanos^ amount¬ 
ing, in all, to about £6,000,000, tho Chancellor of tbe 
Exchequer Lad to make a supplementary financial state¬ 
ment.—After enumerating the additional votes, ho said 
he also had to ask for £650,000 for incidental expenses; 
making a gross sum of £6,650,000 to provide for. This 
he proposed to do by— 

1. Providing that the inoome-tax should be doubled 
to the end of the war.—2. By laying a further duty on 
Scotch and Irish spirits, or Is. per gallon on the former, 
and 8<Z. on the latter.—3. By readjusting tho sugar 
duties, making tho duty equal on all sugars, irrespcctiyo 
of their origin, and fixing tbe tariff'at He., 12s., Ms., 
and 16s. per cwt., according to the quality of tlie 
articles.—4. By increasing tho malt-tax from 2s. 9(2. to 
4s. a bushel. 

These different items of increased taxation, tho right 
honourable gentleman estimated, would produce the 
amount required; but os he could only expect to realise 
about £2,640,000 in tbe current financial year, be pro¬ 
posed to create £4,000,000 of exchequer bonds, and 
£2,000,000 of exchequer bills; and thus be calculated 
tbe government would be enabled to pay all charges, 
and leave £3,500,000 in the exchequer.—Mr. Gladstone 
carried all bis propositions—tbe only opposition being 
made to tho increase of the malt duty. Two motidns 
were made, on the 9tb and 15th of May, with a view of 
preventing this inoreaso; but on the first the numbers 
were 224 to 143, and on tho second, 303 to 195, in 
favour of tbe original motion. A proviso was, however, 
introduced, that the increase of the duty should cease 
with the war, which was declared against Itussia on the 
27th of March.—^After the bills authorising these finan¬ 
cial measures had been carried. Lord John Bussell, 
on the 24lh of July, obtained a vote of credit for 
£3,000,000. 

The prime minister made another effort, iq this ses- 
■ioD, to alter tbe oaths taken by members of parliament. 
On the 6th of February, tbe House, on tho motion of 
the noble lord, went into committee in order to con- I 
aider that subject. After an historical review of the ! 
oatli question, Lord John, contending that the operation | 
of tbe words, **On the true faith of a Christian," in 
exclu^og Jews from parliament, was most unjust, said 
^e sbpuld firame an oath which all members might take, 
i^b^ther Protestant, Roman Cstholio^ or Jew.—^At that 
sitting a resotntion was passed, on which to found a 
bill; and:.was introduced and road a fint time; but, on 
tke second, reading being proposed, on tho 25tb of May, 
an amendmtot, that it should bo read n second time 
that day six. months, was carried by 251 votes to 247. 


dik 

—The religious question as betw^n Roman CkClH^M 
and. Protestants was raised several times dnriiif tbe 
sesstoD. First, by Mr. T. Chambers moving for a seleeb 
committea, to iaquire into the incredse of oonvehtual 
and monastio establishments. Though the goveramenb 
opposed this motion—Lord John Russell saying the 
proposed oommittee would be both useless and offensiva 
—it was carried by 186 to 119 votes. When tbe House 
proceeded to name the committee, however, there was 
so mucti opposition to several of the members proposed, 
and so much disturbance created, that on tbe 18th of 
May, Mr. T. Chambers moved that the order for ap¬ 
pointing the committee should be discharged j which 
was carried; 100 “ ayes ” being given, and only a 
solitary “no I”—Next, in committee of supply, on 
the 12tti of June, when the vote for the expenses of 
prisons and eo'nvict establishments was taken, Mr. 
Spooner moved that tho miserable sum of £550, pro¬ 
posed to be appropriated for Ronum Catholic chaplains^ 
should be omitted; and he carried his motion by 158 
votes to 136.—His attempts, however, to remove tlie 
grant to Maynooth from tbe consolidated fund, failed. 
He made a motion to that effect on the 3rd of July, 
which was rejected—ayes, 90; noes, 160.—The enemies 
of the established church in England and Ireland were 
also active during the session. On the 23rd of Ma y, 
Sir William Clay, by 129 to 62 votes, obtained leave to 
bring in a bill fot the total abolition of cburcb-rates. 
On the motion for the second reading, on tbe 2l8t of 
June, Mr. Goulburn opposed the measure os a com¬ 
mencement of a severance of church and state, and ho 
carried an amendment, that the bill should bo read a. 
second timo that day six months, by a majority *of 27— 
ayes, 209; noes, 182.—With respect to tho Irish church, 
Mr. Shiel, on tbe 13th of June, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend tho law relating to the tempo¬ 
ralities of that establishment. Tlic debate was twice 
adjourned; and, on the 18th of July, leave to bring in 
the bill was refused by 117 votes against 31.—On the 
13tb of .June, Mr. H. Berkeley made bis usual motion 
for leave to bring in a bill directing the votes at elec¬ 
tions to be taken by ballotthe House refused to grant 
leave by 194 to 157 votes. 

Many other subjects came before both Houses; but 
those enumerated are all that it is nciA^ssaiy to men¬ 
tion. They either embody the views of the govern¬ 
ment, or develop the principles of tbe different parties 
in the state; and with them it is necessary the reader 
of history should be familiar. Most of the other topics 
debated, though exciting, many of them, gnat atten¬ 
tion at the time, had no permanent interest attached 
to them. All were not disposed of till near tho middle 
of August^ the prorogation pot taking place, till the 
12tb of that mouth. 
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While the I^alsiure wu rittlugr, some alteration 
took place In the perwnnel of the ministry. The two 
offices of Seeretai 7 of State for the Colonies and 
Minister of War* were held bj the same person. The 
ditties of each had, for some time, been greatly upon 
the increase, till it became quite impossible that a 
single indisidual could perform theiA. In May tbo 
offices were divided; Sir Oeorge Grey took the colonial 
department} and the Duke of Newcastle, being qllowod 
his ehoice, retained that of Minister of War. Thero 
was a Secretary at War, but that minister had really 
little or nothing to do with war measures; his duties 
were chiefly confined to the financial administration of 
the army. The office was subsequently abolished, and 
the war minister is now termed Secretary of State for 
'War. About the same time Mr. Strutt retired from 
the chaneollorsbip of the Duchy of Lancaster; and 
Lord Granville took that office, vacating, the president¬ 
ship of the council, which Lord John Russell accepted. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne still retained a seat in the 
cabinet without office. The Irish lordship of the 
Treasury had been previously vacated. Mr. Sadlier 
was charged with most improper proceedings respect¬ 
ing a bank with which ho was connected in Ireland; 
be resigned his. office; and soon after was found dead 
on Hampstead Heath. He was succeeded by Mr. C. S. 
Fortescue. Thero was also a change in the Board of 
Admiralty; Captain Peter Richards becoming one of 
the naval lords, in the place of V^ico-Admiral H. 
Parker. 

.The strikes which had such an evil effect upon in¬ 
dustry ^n 1853, were continued in 1854. In Lanca¬ 
shire, tbo factory operatives congregated in great 
numbers at Preston and Blackburn—30,000, at least, 
assembling in a field near the former town on the 5tb 
of March, to receive delegates from distant places, who 
brought moneji to support the strike. The weekly ex¬ 
penditure of the strike committee in I.ancashiro at that 
period exceeded £3,200. The number of the unem¬ 
ployed was increased on the 17th of April, when above 
10,000 operatives declined to work at Stockport, their 
mastm's having reduced their wages 10 per cent. 
Masters and men were at length tired of this state of 
things, which ifas ruinous to both; and mutual con¬ 
cessions brought about an agreement, after both bad 
sustained great losses; the effect on the employed being 
infinitely more deleterious than it was upon the em¬ 
ployers. The privations which many of the &milies of 
the former suffered may be imagined better than tb^ 
can be described. . ' 

A much* pleasanter sul^cct to revert to than the 
strikes is the opening of the Crystal Palace at Syden¬ 
ham. lliis beantiful *<piflace,” erected on as pleasant 
a spot {M can be found in the neighbourhood of the 


metropolis, owes Its origin to the ttchiMtien of 1851 . 
Great regret was felt and expressed at the deoxelifion 
of the building In which that exhibition was bald. - An 
attempt was made to retain it for the pnblfe, bat the 
government declined to interfere. On the 29th of 
April, 1853, Mr. Heywood, one of the repneeatativea 
Of South I^ancashire, moved, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, that the building should ho purchased with tbO' 
public money; but only 108 memben supported that 
motion to 221 against it. A company, however, was 
formed, for the purpose of purchasing the materials, 
and transferring them to another locality; there to 
raise a second Crystal Palace, in the midst of extensive 
grounds in which a park and garden could be formed; 
with a view that this « palace for the multitude” should 
be the means of raising the character of “the enjoy¬ 
ments and amusements of the English people; and 
especially to afford to the inhabitants of London, in 
wliolcsome country air, amidst the beauties of nature, 
the elevating treasures of art, and tho instructive 
marvels of science, an accessible and inexpensive sub¬ 
stitute for the, sometimes, injurious and debasing 
amusements of a crowded metropolis.” — The first 
column of tho new building was raised on the 5th of 
August, 1852; on the 28th of January, 1853, a royal 
charter was granted to the “Crystal Palace Company;” 
and on the 10th of Juno, 1854, the palace was opened 
by the Queen, who was accompanied by the Prince 
Consoit, the King of Portugal, and the Duke'of Oporto, 
who were, at the time, visitors at Buckingham Palace; 

I the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred; the Princesses 
Royal and Alice; the Duchesses of Kent and Cambridge; 
several Indian princes, who were then in England; the 
Duke of Cambridge; the members of the royal honse- 
hold; the carj^ dipUmatique; the members of both 
Houses of Parliament; and officers of the army and 
navy. Numerous distinguished foreigners^ represent¬ 
ing, as commissioners, foreign governments, were also 
present. The ceremony was a most imposing one; 
and from that day “ the Crystal Palace at Sydenham ” 
has been one of the most popular places of resort in 
the kingdom, and it is unequalled in the world. 

The revenue for the year ending Janaary 5tb, 1665, 
considerably exceeded that of the previous year; the net 
sum being £56,737,132 18s. 3d.: but the expenditure 
exceeded that amount by £8,209,059 4s. fid. ; the sum 
required for all the services ■ being £59,946,193 9!fc:8d. 
This was owing to the inereased expenses for the 
army, navy, and ordnance^ which the war reUdeted 
necessary.—-The commerce of the ootmtry continued 
still further to develop itself; the total declared value 
of British and Irish produce exported in 1854, being 
£97,092,308. The imports were also proportionate^ 
augmented.—Notwitbstandi^ the Increased ptesiiiriiy 
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of tke iMopk^ ft tinimtMl feeling of gloom depres- 
aioik pievftUed tbroogbout tbo lend at tbe clow <3i tbe 
;ear» owing to tbe aocounts from the Crimea t bat that 
fiading paawd away as tbe aspect of affairs improved! 
and it is to be hoped that similae causes will never 
more exist, to cairry sorrow and aaguisi! of heart to so 
many families.—In tbo coarse of the summer, the 
cholera, wbioh had visited Sogland partially iu 18S3, 
broke out with great violence.—Tbe number of deaths 
from the disease was returned as 26,722 ; those in tbo 
metropolis amounting to 11,777. As winter approached, 
the violence of the disease subsided; and, before the 
year olosed, it disappeared altogether,—On tbe 6th of 
October, a terrible event occurred near Newcastle-ou- 
Tyne^ wbioh caused deep and long>felt distress. A die 
broke' oiit in a hosiery manufactory at Gateshead, at¬ 
tended by a terrible explosion of gaseous materials, by 
wbioh nearly fifty people were killed, and many more 
severely injured. Tbe fire extended over a vast area, and 
destroyed property to a large amount. 

Little of moment occurred in our colonial history in 
18fl4. Perhaps the most important event was tbe con¬ 
clusion of a treaty at Washington, by Lord Elgin, 
governor^eneral of Canada, with the United States, 
by wbioh the British American coast fisheries were 
thrown open to the fishermen of those States; the free 
navigation of tbe St. Lawronce and the Canadian lakes 
was guaranteed to their merchants; and the products 
of those States and of British America (with tbe ei- 
oeption of sugar and tobacco) were reciprocally admitted 
duty free. This “Treaty of Reciprocity,” as it was 
termed, was signed at Washington on the 7th of June, 
It was productive of tbe.best effects; for it not only 
put an end to frequent disputes betweea the colonists 
and the authorities of the United States, caused by the 
eneroachments of the fishermen of the latter upon tho 
Canadian waters, but it gave a great impetus to the 
trade of each country, to the profit of both. 

. When tbe year 1855 opened, the coalition ministry 
woe at the height of unpopularity, owing to the un¬ 
fortunate events in the Crimea, which will be narrated 
in a subsequent chapter. But the war was not un¬ 
popular, as Mr. Cobden ascertained, He attended a 
meeting of his constituents of the West Biding of 
Yorkshire, at Leeds, on. the 14th of January, and ad¬ 
dressed them with his usual ability, but not with bis 
usual' BUoooBS. He denounood the war, defended tbe 
eonduat of tbe Russian emperor, and strongly advocated 
a rotum to peace. He was listened to impatiently; 
and, at the .close of his address, a resolution, in favour 
*6f tbe continuation of hostilities, and calling upon tbe 
government to prosecute the war with vigour, was 
carried. 

Favliftment, which met on the 13tb of Ueoemher, i 


1854,. and ftc^ouraed mi the kind lov 
holidays^ reassembled on tbo gSsd of. Januaiy} 
most of the debates and proceedings weroi intima^^, 
connected with the eventa that took place in the Crimea. 
Of course that war bad a groat effeot on the flnanaeaj 
and when tbe Cbanoellor of tbe Exohequer hit 
financial statement^ he bad to announce a large de^ 
oiency in the revenue^ which bad to be supplied, partly 
by now taxes, partly by a loan, and partly by an issue 
of exchequer bills and bonds. Tbe right honourabla 
gentleman “ opened his budget” on the 2(Hh- of April, 
Tbe revenue for tbe .financial year 1854-’55, ending on 
the 5th of that month, had produced £59,494,144; 
which sum, by the issue of exchequer hills anef bonds^ 
had been increased to £66,621,000; the expenditure waa 
about £1’,000,000 less.—^For the financial year 1655-'56, 
the army, navy, ordnance^ and civil service estimates 
amounted to £50,675,000; the interest of the debt tq 
£27,947,000; ‘making a total of £78,622,000. But a 
loan which had been promised to Sardinia, and other ex¬ 
traordinary items, raised the grand total to £66,339,000. 
The year’s revenue was estimated to produoa£63,S39,000; 
leaving £23,000,000 tobe provided fay other means. To 
raise this sum, tho Chancellor of the Exohequer pro¬ 
posed— 

1. To inorease tbe duty on tea from Is. 6d. to Is. 9i2. 
per pound ; when peace was ooncluded, to reduce it to 
Is. 3d.; and, at the end of twelve months, to Is.— 
2. To raise the income*tax 2d. in. the pound.—3. To 
increase the sugar duty Ss. per cwt.; that on coffee^ 
Id. per pound; and the spirit duties, by'ls. lOd. per 
gallon on Scotch, and 2s. on Irish spirits.—4. To raise 
£16,000,000 by way of loan.—5. To issue exchetfuer bills 
to the amount of £3,000,000. 

These various items, tbe right honourable gentleman 
estimated, would produeo a larger sum than the defiet- 
ency amounted to; and he carried ell his propositions, 
except that respecting the income-tax, which was slightly 
modified; the duty being increased by 2d. in the pound 
on all incomes above £150 per annum; and on those 
between £100 and £150, only by l^d.—Tho taxes miti¬ 
gated were—tho mileage duty on state carriages, which 
was reduced from l^d. to Id. per mile; and the charge for 
each supplementary licence, from 5s. to Is.; the stamp 
duty on newspapers was also entirely abolished, except 
on those passing through tho post, on which a stamp 
with a Id. duty was still retained, or a Id. postage^ 
stamp had to bo affixed to fan unstamped sheet, A 
newspaper with the tax-office stamp could be sent baok- 
wards and forwards, any distance, by virtue of that 
stamp, for fifteen days after the date of publieation; 
but if a postage-stamp was applied, that would only 
pass it once thxongb tho ppst-offlee.—^The lymy and 
navy caused the groat inorsato of expenditure. A 
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foreign legion and a corps of BashUBasouka bad been 
added to the former; and the total number of addi> 
tional men voted was 793,303. ■ , 

Out of the House, a movement had been made by 
aome independent Liberals in favour of what they called. 
** adroinistralive reform; “ and an AdminUlrative 
Reform Association ” had been institutod in the metro* 
polls, at the .head of which were some of the most 
influential men in London and the metropolitan dis¬ 
tricts. They professed to care nothing for party; to 
sot at nought the distinctions of Conservative, Whig, and 
Liberal; and contended, that tlio most clever working¬ 
men, no matter what party they might belong to, 
should iiavo the administrative ” or the “ executive’’ 
office placed in their hands. In their programmes and 
manifestoes this association promised to effect great 
things for the people, by introducing good management 
and the utmost economy into every department: the 
public were for a time inclined, from the 'high respecta¬ 
bility of many of the men engaged in the movement, to 
place reliance upon their pretensions and promises; 
and, to forward tbeir views, Mr. Layard, on the 15th of 
June, moved the following resolution in the House of 
Commons:— 

**Tbat this House views, with deep and increasing 
concern, the state of the nation; and U of opinion, that 
tho manner in which merit and efflciency have been 
sacrificod in public appointments, to party and family 
influences, and to a blind adherence to.routine, has 
given rise to great misfortunes, and threatens to bnng 
discredit upon the national character, and to involve 
the country in grave disasters.” 

This ‘resolution ifoimd few supporters; most of the 
speakers contending that the failures and disasters of 
the last few months were attributable entirely to an 
incapable and divided government, and not to tbe 
system. The resolution was negatived, on tbe 18th of 
June, by 359 votes to 46; the amendments moved by 
Sir E. B. Lytton and Mr. Disraeli were dropped; and 
soon after, tho ‘‘administrative reform” movement, 
though supported by many able and influential men, 
collapsed. 

A few of tbe acts passed.during the session may he 
briefly noticed. Tbe act “ to provide for the Eduoation 
of Children receiving out-door relief,” is important, as 
it allows the guardians of the poor to grant relief to 
poor persons, to procure education for any f't their 
children from four to sixteen years of age, at ony school 
approved of by the said guardians.—-An “ Act to Con¬ 
solidate and Amend the Laws relating to Friendly 
, Societies,” was intended, according to her majesty's 
speech at the close of tho session, to ‘*>encourage habits 
of indosipy and thrift anyng the labouring classes of 
the community.” It provides for the security, judicious i 


regulation, and good management of such societies; 
which may be institutod for securing annnUies; grant¬ 
ing relief to the aged or sick or infirm, in money or 
kind; and for tbe payment of a sum of money on the 
death of a member: no annuity to be oontiacted for a 
sum exceeding £S0 per annum; nor any sum secured to 
be payable after death, to exceed ;6200. By one of the 
acts of tho session, tho acts of William and Mary and 
George III., which prohibited assemblies of Protestants 
for religious worship in private houses, if they consisted 
of more than twenty persona beyond the members of 
the family and servants, were repealed; and also the 
Act 15 and 16 Victoria, cap. 36, as fkr as it applies to 
religious assemblies. Beligioas meetings may now, 
therefore, take place in a private dwelling-house, with¬ 
out any limitation as to number; and congregations or 
assemblies may be held for religious worship, and eon- 
duoted by the clergyman of the pariah, or by dissenting 
ministers. Roman .Cntholios and Jews are placed, for 
the purposes of this act, upon the same footing as Pro¬ 
testant dissenters.—“An Act for Limiting the Liability 
of Members of certain Joint-Stock Companies,” pro¬ 
vides that shareholders in such companies shall not bo 
liable to creditors beyond tho amount of their shares: 
if a company becomes insolvent, and the amount of 
the shares is not paid up, process may issue to enforce 
payment of tbe doficienoy.—^The “ Act for the better 
Ijoeal Management of the Metropolis ” is very import¬ 
ant, as far as that large and populous district Is con¬ 
cerned. It provides' for tho establishment of the 
Metropolitan Hoard of Works, composed of members 
elected by the rate-payers, and who are, themselves, 
rated to tbe relief of the poor at not less than ^0 per 
annum; unless the assessment to that amount should, 
in the district they represent, he less than one-sixth of 
the whole number, then the qualification is to he. a 
rating of £25. To this hoard is entrusted tho local 
government of the entire metropolis, except the city of 
London, as far as the sewerage, lighting, cleansing, 
paving, draining, and improvement of tbe streets are 
concerned. Under its auspices, the drainage of tbe 
metropolis and the emhonkment of the Thames have 
been effected, besides other less important improve¬ 
ments; and, although it has expended large sums of 
money, it has unquestiohahIy*effected much good. 

Several hills, respecting which agitation was excited 
outside of the House, were lost: amongst them a 1^1 to 
open the British Museum on Sundays; a|i4 oha' to 
abolish church-rates. Th^ attempts to abolish the 
for Maynootb, and to introduce the ballot, were also 
defeated; as was a tenant-right bill for Ireland.—ria • 
June, Lord Robert Grosvenor introduced a bill to pro- 
vent the shops in the.metropolis from being opened on 
Sunday, and to put down 'tbe open-air markets which 
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ara held in aeveial parti of the metropolitan dutricts on 
the morning of that aaored daj. Violent demonitxa- 
tioaa were made againit thii measure. On Sunday, the 
24th of June, many thousand persons assembled in 
Hyde Park, resorting more espeeially to the ** Drive,'* 
where they offered eveiy possible insult to the ladies and 
gentlemen who were riding or driving there; the 
windows of the houses belonging to some of the sup* 
porters of the bill were also broken.—On the following 
Sunday, the Ist of July, it was calculated that 100,000 
persons collected in the park, for the purpose of mani¬ 
festing their disapproval of Lord Hohert Grosvenor’s 
measure. They had the vast arena almost entirely to 
themselves, very few carriages appearing in the " Drive.” 
Upon the inmates of those few the popular displeasure 
was vented. There were several encounten between the 
police and the crowd, and many persons received in¬ 
juries, but none were serious. Ahovo 10,00p persons 
collected in Greenwich. Park the same day, also to 
protert against the measure.—After the first meeting. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, in reply to a question put to 
him in the House on tho 28th of June, said he should 
press the bill; but, on the 2nd of July, bo coneented to 
withdraw it. This concession did not terminate the 
assemblages and riots. On Sunday, the 8tb of July, 
most disgraceful outrages took plaoc, the mob again 
assembling by thousands, and makiog iudiseriminate 
attaeks upon tho .houses in Belgrave Square, Eaton 
Square, and the adjoining streets. Great damage was 
done; and the rioting was with difficulty suppressed.— 
These turonltuons assemblages first caused the question 
to be discussed—have the people a right to hold large 
meetings in the royal parks? A commission was 
appointed to inquire into and consider the question; 
and that commission reported— 

“T iiaf . it was fit that measures should be taken to 
enable all persons to ride and drive in the parks unin¬ 
terrupted ; and that warning should be issued, that such 
prooeedingi as had recently taken place were illegal, as 
being novel, and not sanctioned by usage; Hyde Park 
not being a proper arena for large assemblages of 
persons for political disoussions.** 

There was, during the year, an interchange of ameni¬ 
ties between the Queen of Great Britain and the 
Emperor and Empress of the French; the tatter making 
the first advance by coming over to England. Their 
impertol majesUes arrived at Windsor Cutle on the 
17Cb and, on the same day, the prefect of the 

‘^ l^psoia d by members of the university of 
Paris, arrived in London, on a visit to the Lord Mayor. 
—On the 19thi the emperor and empress oamo to Lon- 
doBj^on tl>p invitation of the Lord Mayor and tho 
corpomtion, by'whomand by the citiiens their recep¬ 
tion was most entbusiastio. ,Thay received addresses 
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from, and were f4ted by, the civic body; faeiog^nter-' 
tained with the usual magnificent hospitality of the 
city.—On the 20th, the Queen, the Prince Censor^ and 
their illustrious guests, visited the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham ;‘and it was the general remark, by those who 
saw them there, tbat four happier-looking faces never 
were seen. The Queen leaned on the arm of the 
emperor, and the empress took that -of the Prhice 
Consort, as they promenaded over the grounds and 
through the building; and when they presented them-* 
selves in the balcony, above fbe entrance to the centre 
transept of the palace, the cheering was tremendous. 
During this short personal acquaintance with ^ portion 
of the English people, the Empress Eog4ni^ from her 
beauty, and her cordial, yot elegant manners, became 
quite a popular favourite; and her name was a standing 
toast long afterwards. Their majesties left England on 
the 2l8t of April, being accompanied to Dover by tha 
Prince Consort; and they expressed themselves, before 
leaving, as highly gratified with their visit. Before be 
left, her majesty conferred the Order of the Garter upon ‘ 
the emperor. 

On the 3rd of July, the King qf the Belgians, the 
Princess Charlotte, and the Count of Flanders, arrived 
at Buckingham Palace; and they were followed by the 
King of Portugal and the Duke of Oporto. Soon after * 
the departure of the latter royal personages, the Queen, 
accompanied by the Prince Consort, returned the visits 
of the Emperor and Empress of the French. It was the ' 
18th of August when they arrived at Paris, where they 
spent several days; a magnificent fite and ball being 
given in their honour by the municipality on the 23rd. 

—fin the 24th, there was a grand review of 50,tl00 men 
in the Champ do Mare, by the emperor, at which tho 
Queen and Prince Albert were present. The men 
a.ssemhled on this occasion were smart soldiers; they 
marched welt, and went through their ovolntions with¬ 
out a fault; but they wanted the dash and the noble 
appearance of the English soldier, which makes him 
the first in the world.—In the evening, of the 25tb, 
there was a grand hall at the palace of Versailles, with 
a display of the magnificent fountains, illuminations, 
and fireworks.—On tho 26th, the Queen and her hus¬ 
band accompanied the emperor to the resting-place of 
Napoleon I., and paid a visit to his tdtnb—a striking 
sign of the cessation of that hostile feeling which tha 
name of the exile of St. Helena once gave vise to in 
every English breast.—On the 27tb, tha royal party 
embarked at Boulogne for England, having been ac¬ 
companied to that port by their imperial host. Before 
she left Paris; her majesty oenferred the Grand Cross of 
the Bath on Prince Napoleon and General Cantobeii.— 
On the 6th of September, th^ court went to l^lmoral, 
where their arrival ia always* bailed with the greatest 
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joj by the peaaaotry in the vicinity.—The Queen and woe heartily pledged. It has, however, been n losing 
royal family returned to London on the 17th of Oeto> concern to the corporation: and, whilst the aooommo* 
ber: and, on the 30th of jN'ovember, Victor Emmanuel, dation for the cattle is muoh superior to that which 
the King of Sardinia, arrived on a visit to our court. Smithfield afforded, the scenes in the streets from the 
He was not then known as Jl Re OaiaHtuomo. the over<driviDg and ill-treatment of the cattle stilt ooour. 


epithet applied to him in subsequent years; and he 
attracted much less notice than our ipiperinl visitors 
had done. The intent of the journey to England of this 
prince was, to strengthen tho alliance which had been 
recently conclnded between England, Sardinia, and 
Franoe—an alliance calculated upon, to enable Victor 
Emmanuel to carry out those plans he was then forming 
with his minister Cavour against Austria; plans which 
finally ended in the expulsion of Austria from Italy, and 
the recognition of the King of Sardinia as tho sovereign 
of the Peninsula, “from the Alps to the Adriatic.” 
Before bis departure—which took place on tho (>th of De¬ 
cember, the Prince Consort accompanying him to Folk- 
stone, where be embarked—^Victor Emmanuel, like the 
Emperor Hapoleon, was invested with the insignia of 
the darter: and ho partook of a splendid civic banquet 
given by the Lord Mayor of London—David Salomons, 
a Jew, then filling that office; the first time that a 
* member of tho Ilobrow race, and a professor of the 
Hebrew religion, bad sat in the civic chair, and presided 
at the Mansion-house. 

An event of 1855, which deserves mention, was the 
closing of Smithfield cattle-market, which had, for so 
many years, been frequented by cattle-dealers from all 
parts of England. It was the work of some philan¬ 
thropists, at the head of whom was the Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, who contended, that the area of Smithfield was 
too contiwctod to receive tho number of cattle which the 
increase of the population now required to ho brought 
there; that this caused the animals to be treated with 
great inhumanity; whilst their being driven through 
the streets was, in many ways, offensive to the inhab¬ 
itants. The corporation of London, to whom Smith- 
field belonged, bad a plan prepared for enlarging the 
market: nothing, however, would satisfy the opponents 
but its removal. They hod influcnco enough to obtain 
an act of parliament for that purpose; and tho requi¬ 
site buildinga for a new market were erected on a large 
space of ground in the parish of Islington, oalled Copen¬ 
hagen Fields.—Smitbfield was closed on the lltb of 
June, and on tha 13th the new market was opened. A 
grand dijeuner waa given on the oocasiop, in a magni¬ 
ficent] marquee, ereoted os an area left between two 
buildings, palatial in else, intended for taverns; but for 
which the oorporatioa waa not able to find tenants. 

, The Prince Conaort presided at the d^sunsr, at which 
the Lord Mayor and oorpoiation, and most of the emi¬ 
nent man pf the city and ^heir families, were present. 
Amongst the toasts, “Prospsrity to the new market” 


the locality being somewhat changed. The removal 
mined most of the tradesmen then living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Smithfield; who, of oourse, regarded those 
who had been its promoters with an evil eye. 

Two statesmen whose names had been constantly 
before the public for many years—Mr. .Toseph Hume 
and Sir Eobert Inglis—died iu 1855; the former on 
the 20th of February, the latter on the 24th of April. 
The first, who represonted the Montrose district of 
boroughs at Lis death, was a distinguished economist. 
His constant aim was to reduce tho public expenditure; 
ond some say that great benefits were derived from bis 
exertions, whilst others describe him as “penny-wise 
and pound foolish; ” and attribute to bis perseverance 
many of those reductions in the military department 
which were tho basis of the privations and misery the 
British soldiers were subjected to in the Crimea.—Sir 
liobort Inglis was of a very different school. He was 
no advocate of extravagance, but the reverse. Unlike 
Joseph Hume, be was a staunch Conservative, and, as a 
representative of Oxford University, always opposed 
those innovations which bo deemed injurious to cbnreh 
or state—On the 2l8t of July, a statue, erected by the 
city of London at tho west-end of Cheapside, to com¬ 
memorate the services of another statesman—Sir Eobert ■ 
Peel—was uncovered. It is the work of Mr. Behnes, 
an eminent sculptor of tbe day; is eleven foot high; 
and stands on a noble pedestal of Peterhead granite, 
twelve feet in height. 

There was a striking disproportion between tho re¬ 
venue and expenditure for the year ending December 
31 st, 1856. The former produced a larger sum than 
was anticipated—^£63,364,605 2s. 6d.; but the latter, 
amounted to £84,505,788 lOs. 9(2.; leaving a defioieney 
of £21,141,183 8s. 1(2.; which bad to be provided for by 
a loan, and the issue of exchequer bills and bonds.—Our 
foreign trade fell off during the year—the natural effeot 
of wfr; but not so much as might have been expected. 
The total declared value of British and Irish produce 
exported in tho twelve months ending December 3let, 
was £95,669,380; which was £1,422,928 less than in 

1854. The imports also showed a decrease of £8,741,668; 
the real value having reached the large - sum of 
£152,591,513 in 1854, and fallen to £143,850,505 in 

1855. Xotwithstanding this decrease, our foreign and 
home trade appeared to he in a satisfactory state; and 
the workmen were industrious aud quiot for tho greater 
part of the year. The winter was very severe, the 
month of February bein^ the coldest on record, and 
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large bodies of labourers were in that month thrown out 
of employ. They paraded the streets of most of the 
■ large cities and towns, with a view to exoite compassion; 
and in Liverpool, on the 19tb, and in Ijondon on the 
22nd, there were serious riots, which wore suppressed 
without loss of life, but not without injury to person 
and property.—In the autumn, tho price of bread and 
flour being advanced—^tbe result of the war—there 
were, on the 14th of October, and several succeeding 
Sundays, tumultuons meetings in Hyde Park, the police 
being unable to prevent the gatherings. On the 28th, 
the mob became outrageously violent. Many windows 
were broken, and property damaged in other ways to a 
considerable extent. But the Arm conduct of tbo police 
at length suppressed the riots, and the populace became 
more peaceable; though they could not reconcile them¬ 
selves to “ dear bread,’* which they supposed the repeal 
of the oom-Iaws was to render a thing unknown. This 
was a mistake; the average price of corn for a series of 
years being higher than it was for a corresponding 
series, when those laws were in existence. 

Ono of tho first responses to the free-trade measures 
of the British government was made early in the year 
by Prussia. On the 16th of January, a bill passed the 
legislature of that power, admitting to its coasting- 
trade, upon an equality with tbo native craft, tho 
vessels of those nations which extended the same pri¬ 
vileges to Prussian ships.—^Towards the close of the 
year, a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, 
between Great Britain and Chili, was duly signed and 
exchanged at Santiago. 

As the year progressed, accounts were rccoivod of 
great loss of lifo and destruction of property abroad, 
from natural causes.—On the 1st and 2nd of January, 
more than half the city of Hamburgh was inundated by 
tho Elbe, tbo waters of which were driven back by a 
high north-west wind; and tho tide roso to the extra¬ 
ordinary height of twenty feet and one inch. Very 
serious damage was tho result of this calamity.—On the 
28th of February, the city of Broussa, in Asia Minor, 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake; and about 
2,000 lives were lost. There were 125 mosques in tho 
city, and nearly all were, injured. The shock was also 
felt at Constantinople, where its violenoe caused great 
alarm, but did little damage.—In Holland, as in Eng¬ 
land, the winter was very severe; and the sudden break¬ 
ing up of the ice, on the 25th of March, caused all tho 
rivers and dykes to overflow,^carrying away houses and 
treesi Rattle and people, in great numbers. Many of 
the latter, whose lives were saved, liad to* take refuge in 


ohorcbes till their bouses wore restored. The telegiu^ 
was destroyed; the railway injured; and the distress 
occasioned prevailed for some time before it was 
thoroughly relieved. — On the 25th of July, about 
1 P.K., a violent shock of earthquake was felt all along 
the east coast of France, from Valence to Mets. It 
extended to Itafy, Switzerland, and Germany; the oaoil- 
lation, in several places, having the effeot of 
windows, ringing bella^ and stopping olocksi tft the 
department of Bouba, bouses were shaken, waUi enoked, 
and chimneys tumbled to the ground. The next day 
the shocks were renewed in the Valais: they were 
more violent than on the 25th; masses of reok weie 
rolled down from the hills; and the villagM of St. 
Nicholas, Vi^go, and Stalden destroyed.—On the 82nd 
of October, New Zealand wqs visited by an earthquake^' 
which ruined several buildings at TOranatki. 

Paris, in 1855, bad its ** exhibition of the manu* 
factures of all nations,” the result of the English ex¬ 
hibition of 1851, which the Parisians were Nsolved to 
surpass. A ** Crystal Palaoe” was raised in the great 
square of the Champs Elystfes, to receive the various 
articles from the exhibitors; and muoh the same ar- i 
rangements were adopted as were seen at Hyde Park. 
Tbo exhibition was formally opened on the 15th of 
May, by tbs emperor and empress, in the prosenee of 
about 8,000 spectators, the ceremony very much re¬ 
sembling that of 1851. After their imperial majesties 
had taken their seats on a handsome dais erected for 
tho occasion, an address, setting forth the origin, pro¬ 
gress, and character of the undertaking, was read to 
them ; to which the emperor briefly replied, saying, at 
the close of his speech—** In inviting all nations hither, 

I Lave desired to open here a Temple of Conoord.” 
Tlie display was scarcely equal, as a whole, to that at 
Hydo Park; still it was very satisfactory, and very 
attractive. Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
visited it during their sojourn at the Tuileries; and the 
Lord Mayor of London crossed the Channel, on the 
invitation of the prefect of the Seine; and also in¬ 
spected tho really beautiful show in the Champs Elysdes. 
The exhibition continued open till the 15th of Novem¬ 
ber, when it was closed, with the most imposing eere- 
monies, by the omperor; who, on tlmt occasion, was 
accompanied by the Duke of Cambridge, then on a visit 
to the Tuileries. As a commercial speoulatlon, it was 
not so successful as that of England; but it was another 
proof of tho great progress made by art and industry in 
the nineteenth century. 
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OONTINVATJOir OV TBS BEIOX qi‘ QURE^r VICTORIA—' 

HK Crimean war—the only European con¬ 
test in which England has been eng^ed 
since tbo signatnra of the treaty of Vienna 
in ISliS—was the result of Eussian ambi¬ 
tion mixed up with a dispute respecting 
the right of the Greek and Latin Christians to the 
«holy places,” as the Church of tbo Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, and that of the Nativity at Bethlehem, are 
called. The Russian empire—that vast territo^ on 
the north of Europe, which extends into Asia, and 
eomprises also a largo tract of North .America—has 
been increasing in power since Peter L, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, laid the foundation of 
its greatness. There is no doubt, that a document said 
to he.tbo Will” of that monarch—i-first published in 
1836, in the Nenioira of the Chevalier D'Eoit^ who 
professed to have discovered it when residing in Russia 
from I7d2 to 1758, on a mission confided to him by 
Louis XV.—^lays down a policy which has been that of 
Peter’s successors; all of whom have 'endeavoured to 
extend the boundaries of the empire; and most of them 
succeeded in the attempt. **It is expedient,” the 
great czar is represented as saying in the document re¬ 
ferred to, “ to draw as near as possible to Constantinople 
and the^ast Indies: whoever rules in these two coun¬ 
tries is the sovereign of the world.” And, when not 
engaged in war with some European power, Russia has 
constantly been advancing her frontiers to the cast. 
Even the present emperor, Alexander II.—certainly the 
least aggressive of any monarch who over filled the 
throne of St. Petersburg—^has his armies actively em¬ 
ployed in that direction. — There is good reason to 
believe that this alleged “Will” is a forgery: a Saxon 
BDbleman, Count C. F. Vitztburn, having discovered, in 
1866, among the diplomatic papers of Herr von Pezold, 
a Saxon statesman of the early part of the seventeenth 
century, a dociynent, said to be Peter’s recommenda¬ 
tions and instruetions to his suoocssor; which, in many 
points, especially with respect to Poland, prescribes a 
policy directly the reverse of that recommended in the 
alleged “Will.” But whether true or false; wjiether 
the policy of the Russian autocrats lias been based 
^upon the “ Will,” or that paper bos been drawn up to 
impress the world with a belief that the course they 
have taken is the one prescribed by their famous prede- 
oeseor, o# for what other liurpose it has been forged, if 
forged |t is~-it is eertain that it faithfully sets forth 
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Russian policy, boUi of the past and the present; and 
that, wlien Nicholas 1. was taking those steps which 
termiaated in the Crimean war, he was following the 
advieo given, and the rules laid down in the so-called 
“ Will of Peter the Great.” 

The Emperor Nicholas, who succeeded his father, 
Alexander I., in December, 1825, found disputes exist¬ 
ing with Turkey when be came to the throne. They 
were ended hy the treaty of Ackermann, signed on the 
9th of October, 1826. It was a humiliating treaty for 
tbo Forte. A subsequent war was ended by the treaty 
of Adrianople, concluded on the 14tb of September, 
1829, By ibis treaty the czar surrendered most of bis 
conquests, and thus assumed the appearance of modera¬ 
tion. But, hy the terms of the 7th article, liOrd Aber¬ 
deen (then foreign minister of England), in a letter to 
Lord Hoytosbury, the English ambassador to Russia, 
declared the independence of the Ottoman power was 
utterly subverted ; and Count Nesselrode, the Russian 
chancellor, in a letter to the Grand Duke Constantine 
(brother to the emperor), written in February, 1830, 
said, the provisions of the treaty of Adrianople have 
consolidated the power of Russia in tbo East; ” and the 
Ottoman monarchy, “ reduced to exist only under the 
protection of Rusiia,” must “ henceforward listen only 
to her desires.” Though greatly reduced, Turkey was 
not sunk quite so low as this; but Nicholas appears 
never to liave given up the idea of becoming the real 
master of Turkey, while tbe grand seignior remained its 
nominal sovereign. 

In 1844, Nicholas- visited England, arriving on the 
1st of June. Sir Robert Peel was then premier; and 
the Earl of Aberdeen, who was a personal friend of the 
emperor, was the foreign aeoretaiy. There were long 
and confidential interviews between the imperial visitor 
and-the noble carl, at which the oSairs of Turkey were 
discussed. There is no record of what passed on these 
occasions; but if Nicholas urged his right acquired by 
treaty, to make Turkey listen only to his desires, he was 
apparently met by calm but firm remonatranoe on the ' 
part of the English minuter, wUoh censed him, for • 
time at least, to veil his real designs nn^r the »M4l f of 
friendship and forbearance. This appears from a 
“ memorandum,” which was drawn up hy Count Nessel¬ 
rode, sf the results of these interviews, in whfth we find 
the following passage:— 

■ ** Russia and England are mutually penetrated with . 
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tli6 oonvIetioDi that it la for tboir oommon iDtereat that 
the Ottomafl Porte should maintaiii itself in the state 
of ind^Miidenoe and of territorial possession which, at 
present, oonstitutes that empire; as that political com¬ 
bination is the one most compatible 'with the general 
interest and with the maintenance of peace.” 

Whilst, therefore, the two powers were to respect that 
independence, they mutually agreed, ** that, if anything 
unforeseen occurred in Turkey,” they ** would previously 
concert together as to the course they should, in oom¬ 
mon, pursue;” and that, if they foresaw the empire 
**mu8t crumble to pieces,” they would ** enter into 
previous oonomt as to everything relating to the estah- 
Kshment of a new order of things, intended to replace 
that then existing.” That Bussia bad her own views, 
however, and meant to pursue them, even if necessary 
to do so by war, appears from a tetter, written by 
Prince Lieven, about the time-~certainly not long after 
—^tho memorandum” just quoted was drawn up. In 
this letter, the prince says— 

«Our policy must ho to maintain a reserved and 
prudent attitude until the moment arrives for Russia 
to vindioato her rights, and for the rapid action which 
she will be obliged to adopt. The war ought to take 
Europe by surprise. Our movements must he prompt, 
so that the other powers should find it impossible to be 
prepared for the blow that we were about to strike.” 

Several years passed away, and then an opportunity 
was afforded for Russia to throw off her ” prudent re¬ 
serves,” and to put forth her claims to exert a power 
and authority in the sultan’s dominions, wbieli would 
soon, had she been permitted to exercise it, have put 
Turkey in chains at her feet. The dispute which 
had so long prevailed about the right to the holy 
places at Jerusalem, gave this opportunity, of which 
the osar, unfortunately for Russia, was not slow 
to avail himself.—>Tbe site of the nativity, and that of 
the enioifizion, bad been venerated by Christians from 
the earliest ages of the church. Pilgrimages were made 
to them; and churohes were erected over the spots 
which, according to tradition, the manger and the 
sepulchre, once occupied; that over the sepulchre being 
ereeted in the fourth century, by Helena, the mother of 
the Clieat, the first Christian emperor. As 
tire followers of the blessed Saviour beoame divided into 
seots^ a priority and a paramount possession of these 
ohurehes began to be contended for. We find the 
mon tt* ^Barrelling about those places as far back as the 
time el the caliphs, when fliero were eight different 
orders established at the holy city of Jerusalem—viz., 
the Latin^or Roman Catholies; the Copts^ or Egyptians; 
the Hestons, or Syrians; the Greeks; the Abyssi- 
nians; the Armenians; the Gporgions; and the Maro- 
nites of Mount Lebanon. After the Sarooens had 


conquered Jerusalem (iuD. 636), the Caliph Omar ii 
said to have placed, by a grant or charter, ** the holy 
sepulchre and its dependencies under the oontrol of the 
Greek patriarchs; and the other rites and' xriigions 
were made subject to them in this respect.” This is 
doubtful; as the Saracens appear to have been willing 
then* as the Turics are now, to permit all Ghriatians to 
worship, upon terms of equality, on the site of the 
Saviour's interment (there are great doubts if It be thh 
real one). But whether Omar made (he grant tq the 
Greeks or not, the quarrels amongst the members of the 
different churches continued; and from the era of 
Charlemagne^ the Latina (tbqy are sometim^es also 
styled Franks) began to gain' the aseendenoy—an 
ascendency which was inerea^ and confirmed by the 
crusades;, undertaken by the followers of the pope. The 
only church which could offer any determined opposi¬ 
tion to the Latins was the Greek; and, as time pro¬ 
gressed, France became the protector of the former, and 
Russia of the latter, as those powers are at the present 
day. As early as 1604, we find a treaty ooneluded be¬ 
tween Henry ZV. of Franco and the Porte; in which, 
for the first time, the Turks engaged to respect national 
rights; to protect the French and their allies when 
arriving as pilgrims ttf the Holy Sepulchre; and to 
allow the monks to repair the church when necessary. 
In 1673, this treaty was confirmed by another, con¬ 
cluded between the Sultan Mahomet lY. and Louis XIY. 
In 1690, the Latins had sufficient infiuence to get the 
church at Jerusalem assigned to them; and though 
other Christians were permitted to worship there, the 
Roman Catholic was the only service allowed to be per¬ 
formed.—Another treaty was concluded, in f^40, be¬ 
tween Louis XV. and lifohomet V., which secured new 
privileges to the liatins, and confirmed ali they pre¬ 
viously possessed. Under that treaty the Freneh 
sovereigns oontideted themselves authorised to vindicate 
the rights of that church when assailed, as they fre¬ 
quently were, by the Greeks, who, in 1757, obtained a 
decided ascendency in Palestine. Dissensions between 
the followers of the two churches caused a very serious 
disturbance of the puhlio peace at Jerusalem in that 
year. The Turks had to interfere to pot a stop to the 
quarrels between Christians; and the ministers of the 
Sultan Osman III., believing the Latins to he in the 
wrong, that sovereign issued a batti-scheriff, ordering 
them to be expelled from the Church of the Tomb of 
the Virgin', and the Church rad Grotto of the Nativity, 
at Bethlehem; rad putting the holy places under the 
protection of the Greeks. That ohoreb, supported by 
Russia, in later days also obtained firmans from the 
Porte^ which invested it with privileges inconsistent 
with the rights the Latins (Onteuded the treaties con¬ 
ferred upon them. In 1608, a fire destroyed a great 
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part of the Cburcb of tho Holy Sepulobre; it was re¬ 
built by the Greek-Sclave population of Jenisalom, by 
permifleion of tbo Turkish attihorities ; aaii, from that 
time, tbo Greek priests tnoro penistcntly OBscrtod cx- 
olusivs rights and prerogatives. 

In 1819, P'ranoe and Russia sent commissioners to 
Fftlestine, to inquira into and report upon the claiAis of 
tbo rival churches, both governments being, at that 
time, disposed to adjust them amicably. In tho fol- 
lowigg year, M,,Marcellu8, the P'rench commissioner, 
drew up a report, wliich entered at some length into 
the subject, and asserted the rights and prerogatives of 
the Latjn church, as derived from the treaty of 1740, 
Ko attempt was, however, mode to enforce them; and 
though the holy places continued, on the recurrence of 
tbo feasts and festivals, fretiuently to be made the scone 
of most unholy contentions, still there were no alarming 
symptoms connected with the quarrel til], in 1850, the 
president of tbo P'renoh republic—for what reason, and 
with what view, has never been sutishiotorily ;'ascor- 
tainod; but probably trusting, by that step, to ingra¬ 
tiate himself with the priesthood and tlio popu—in¬ 
structed General Aiipick, the French ambassador at 
Constantinople, to demand of the l*orte that the Itatin 
church shonUl bo reinstated in all tho rights and privi¬ 
leges conceded by tho treaty of 1740. The Greeks, of 
course, were extremely unwilling to resign those privi¬ 
leges which hatti-scheriffis and firmans had conferred 
upon their church, and which they had enjoyed for 
many years: and the sultan and his ministers were 
equally unwilling to withdraw them, Russia was op¬ 
posed to their withdrawal; while the Roman Catholic 
governments (Austria included), supported the demands 
of General Aupick. Tho British ambassador, Sir Strat¬ 
ford Canning, saw at oncowhat must be tho consequence 
if those demands were enforced. Writing to Lord 
Palmerston, the minister for foreign affairs, in IVIay, 
1850, his excellency, after mentioning the sulyect, 
remarked— 

«General Aupick has assured me that the question 
in dispute is a mere question of property and of ex¬ 
press treaty stipulations. But it is difficult to separate 
such questions from political considerations; and a 
straggle of general iofluenoo—especially if Russia, as 
may be expected, should interfere in behalf of the 
Greek church—^will probably grow out of the impend¬ 
ing discussion.” 

As long as General Aupick remained at Constanti¬ 
nople, he carried on the discussion temperately; M. de 
Titoff, the Russian ambassador, being instructed to 
deftad tho claims of the Greeks. The former, however, 
was, in 1851, succeeded by M. de Lavalette, who used 
■omawbsd stronger language in bis correspondanoe with 
tbo sultan’s minister for foreign affairs, which led 


to similar retorts from M. de Titoff. But though the 
latter threatened to leave Oonstontinople, with his 
legation, ** if the ataiut quo of the sanotuaries was in < 
any way unsettled ”—and M. do Lavalette said, if that 
itttUua quo wero persevered in, tho Dardanelles would 
bo homlxirdcd with a French fleet—terms were agreed 
upon, and the dispute was supposed to bo arranged, 
** by the concession to the Latins of the right of offici¬ 
ating at tim shrine of the Virgin near Jerusalem,” and 
allowing them “ keys to the Church of the Nativity, at 
Bethlehem.” This concession being granted, and, os 
was generally supposed, an amicable arrangement 
arrived at, M. do Lavalette, the French ambassador, 
left Constantinople for a short time. On his return, be 
found that, during liis absence, M. de Titoff had been 
again enforcing the claims of tho Greeks; putting for¬ 
ward, in support of them, the grant of tbo Caliph Omar 
to the Greek patriarch of his day: and the Sultan 
Abdul-lMedjid, who appears to have been unstable and 
infirm of purpose, had issued a finnan, doclining to 
confirm the concessions made to the Latins. This fir- 
, man was sent to Jerusalem, but is supposed never to 
I have been communicated to the parties interested there; 

' “ and there is,” says an historian of tho Crimean war, 
altogether mucli doubt and mystification on this part 
of the subject.”—M. do Lavalette was greatly displeased 
at the conduct of the sultan in issuing this firman. He 
renewed the demands for the Latin privileges; and they 
wero again conceded, with some additions. Thus, with 
respect to the church at Bethlehem, the Latins were 
not only permitted to retain the key, but to^ replace in 
tho Grotto of the Nativity a silver star, bearing the 
French arms, which the Greeks had removed in 1751. 
This star was replaced by the Latin patriarch on the 
22nd of December, 1852, with all the pomp and cere¬ 
mony tho position of the church in Palestine permitted 
him to display. Thus, **to the indignation of the 
whole people following the Greek ritual, the church of 
Bethlehem was made over to the Latins.” So wrote 
Count Nesselrode to the Baron Brunnow, then the 
Russian ambassador at London, on the 14th of January, 
1853; adding, “the mischief is done: it is now ne¬ 
cessary to remedy it.”. Whilst negotiations for this 
purpose were going on, tbo count intimated that pre¬ 
cautionary measures would be adopted, in order to 
support them, and “ to neutralue the effeot of M, Lava- 
lette's threats.” Accordingly, Russian troops were im¬ 
mediately sent to the frontiers of the Danubian pro¬ 
vinces ; and other corps wOre ordered to be concentrated 
as a reserve; the whole force amounting to 144,000 men. 
When these measures were in progress. Sir Hamilton. 
Seymour, tho English ambassador at St. Fefenburg, In 
an interview with County Nesselrode, stated the appte- 
hons'ons to which these military movements most 
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. risfc The count expressed pactfio sentiments and In- I Nicholas, who always represented himself to he in jto- 
tentions, and hts hopes that the unpleasant aflkir would feet accord with Austria upon the policy to be pursued 
be settled by negotiations i but contended that it was , with respect to Turkey, resolved to support that demand,, 
necessary the diplomacy of Russia should bo supported and to despatch an ambassador extraordinary to the ■ 
by a demonstration of force. This necessity was attrl- Porte, « who was to declare, that a refusal to withdraw 
huted to the conduct of Franco; who, sai^ the Russian Omar Pasha's forces from Montenegro, would be re- ' 
chancellor, “ moves its squadrons about, without oppo- garded by tho czar as a ground of war between him and 
sitioD, in all parts of the Mediterranean," and ** presents the sultan." It is thought that tho government of the 
its least demand at the cannon’s mouth." The French sultan obtained some information as to the Intentions 
government, however, had certainly afforded no grounds of Nicholas; for Count I,einiDgen’e demand was at.qnce . 
Yor those statements; and it now recalled M. I,avalette, complied with, and tho threatening mesiago of the exar 
whose intemperate zeal frequently irritated both Turks was not delivered. By the recall of Omar Pasha, peace ; 
and Russians, and sent M. de la Cour to Constantinople, in the Montenegrin quarter wm restored. 

M. Turgot, the French foreign minister, who. had urged Whilst this question was on the tapis, the czar, from 
the propriety of sustaining the French lotion at the the !)tli of January to the Slst of February, 1883, held 
Turkish capital by sending a French squadron to the some important secret conversations with Sir Hamilton 
Dardanelles, was removed, and replaced by M. Drouyn Seymour. They related to Turkey, and left no doubt' 
de I'Hiiys, who, immediately on his appointment wrote as to tlie intentions of tho Russian autocrat. The first 
. to General Castelbejac, the French ambassador at the interview took tlece at a party given at the palaoe of 
court of Russia, instructing him “ to use the most con- the Archduchess Helen. There his imperial majesty 
ciliatory language to the ministers of the czar; ” and to accosted the ambassador, and, after a few complimentary 
assure them that Franco “ had not thought of with- words, abruptly introduced the subjeot of Turkey, 
drawing from the Greek church tho right of enjoying dwelling upon tho necessity of himself and the English 
advantages which time had consecrated in their bands; government being on the best terms, as “when they 
its solo object being "to raise the Catholic religion were agreed, he was quite without anxiety as to the rest 
from a state of inferiority as unworthy of that religion of Europe.” He hinted, that" Turkey was in a critical 
as it was of France.” The English ambassadors at state, and might give them all a great deal of trouble;" 
Paris, St. Petersburg, and Constantinople, confined and would then have closed the conversation, bad not 
themselves to giving.friendly advice, taking part with Sir Hamilton Seymour expressed his wish, that "his 
neither side: hut Lord Cowley bears testimony to the majesty would add a few words, which might tend to 
pacific intentions of the French emperor, who, he says, calm the anxiety with respect to the affairs of Turkey, 
in pressing the claims of the Latin church upon the which passing events were so calculated to excite in the 
Porte, sufaequent to the recall of M. do r.Avalctte, " re- minds of her majesty’s government.’’ The czaf, after 
dstod having recourse to anything like a threat, be- saying that Turkey “seemed to bo falling to pieces;’’ 
cause he felt tho peril of provoking a collision in that that it was " very important that England and Russia 
part of tho world." should come to a perfectly good uuderstanding; ” and 

A quarrel between Turkey and the Montenegrins— ' that "neither should take any decisive step of whiob 
tho inhabitants of an obscure and rugged country, situ- the other was not apprised; ” added— 
ated between 42° Ky and 42® Sff N. Ut., and 20* 21? “ Wc have on our hands a sick man—a very sick 

E. long; against whom Omar Pasha was despatched, man; it will be, I toll you frankly, a very great mis- 
with a large force, to punish several outrages committed fortune if, one of these days, be should slip away from 
upon'the neighbouring Turkish province, the Herze- us, especially before all necessary arrangements were 
gowina—would, it was expooted, raise a new phase in made,” 

the " Eastern question." Monten^^ was, nominally; On the 22nd of January, Sir Hamilton had au andt- 
a dependency of Turkey; the vladika, or prince, ae- ence of the czar, when his majesty recurred to tho subject; 
knowledging the sultan as his suzerain, or feudal lord ; first declaring, that "it would be unreasonable In him 
but it was really independent, and both Austria and to desire more power or more territory tbau be poe- 
Runia were desirous that its independence should be sessedand that the " great, perhaps the only danger," 
prescr^M. When Omar Pasha's army advanced, there- of Russia waa, " tbat which would arise from the ex- 
foi^ and « Turkish fleet was sent to blockade the tension of an empire already too large." His majesty 
Albanian ooast, Austria first collected a large body of spoke at some length; but the lubstance of his observa- 
troops on hoVDalmatian frontier, and then despatched tions was, that Turkey was in enoh a state, tbat "the 
Count Leiniogen to Constantinople, with a peremptory man might snddeoly die upqn their bands.’’,^ They 
demand for the recall of Omar Pasha and bis troops.— "could not reeuscitota the dead;” theiefeie "it woe 
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better to be provided, beforehand, for a contingency, 
rather than incur the ohaos, confuaion, and the certainty 
of a European war.” On Sir Hamilton’s observing, 
that ** England would not be inclined to dispose, by 
anticipation, of the dominions of an old friend and 
ally,” the emperor admitted that ** the rule was a good 
onebut still dwelt upon the impor^nce of England 
and Russia understanding each other, and ” not allow¬ 
ing events to take them by surprise.” Adding, that he 

would not allow England to establish herself at Con- 
stanlinopleand “ be was equally disposed to take an 
engagement not to establish himself there, as proprietor 
that was to say; for as occupier bo did not say.”—On 
the 20tb of February, Sir Hamilton Seymour was at a 
party given by tbo hereditary grand duchess. The 
emperor was also present; and, taking tho ambassador 
aside, be said to him— 

"If your government bss been led to believe that 
Turkey contains any element of existence, your govern¬ 
ment must have received incorrect information. 1 
repeat to you that the sick man is dying, and we can 
never allow such an event to take us by surprise. We 
must come to some understanding.” 

The next day, the emperor sent for Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, purposely to develop bis plan for the divisiou 
of the Turkish empire. After some preliminary ob¬ 
servations, bis majesty said— 

" Tbe principalities [of Wallacbia and Moldavia] are, 
in fact, an independent state, under my protection: 
this might so continue. Servia might receive tlio same 
form of government. So again with Bulgaria: there 
seems to bo no reason why tbis province should not 
form stn independent state. As to Egypt, I quite 
understand the importance to England of that territory. 
I can, then, only say, that if in the.event of a distribu¬ 
tion of the Ottoman succession upon the fall of tbe 
empire, you should take possession of Egypt, I shall 
have no objection to offer. I would say tbe same thing 
of Candia: that is land might suit you, and I do not 
see why it should not become an English possession.” 

These converaatiofis were communicated by the am¬ 
bassador to bis government, which did not concur in 
the anticipations of a sudden collapse of. tbe Sublime 
Porte, and positively refused to enter into any secret 
engagement iff anticipation of that event. At the 
time, these communications, verbal and written, were 
carried on under the veil of tbe strictest sccrcey; and 
probably they would never have been divulged, during 
ibis generation at any rate, but for a subsequent indis¬ 
cretion of tbe court of St. Petersburg. 

‘ Though he could come to no understanding with tho 
English government, Nicholas did not abandon his 
design ^pon Turkey; s^d, in pursuance of a declara¬ 
tion of Count Nesselrode, "that further and energetic - 


steps” would be taken at Constantinople, it was resolved 
to despatch Prince Mensehikoff to that capital, as an 
ambassador extraordinary, on a special mission; and to 
support that mission by sending more troops to the 
Turkish frontiers, and a naval force into the Black 
Sea. Tho prifloe left St. Petersburg in February, 1863, 
and arrived at Constantinople on th^ 28tb of that, 
month; entering tbe city with great pomp. In his 
entire demeanour, both then and subsequently, be 
appears to have had the intention of conveying to the 
ministers of the sultan, and others with whom ho came' 
in contact, the impression that ho bore tbe mandates 
of a master who was determined to be obeyed, having 
the power to enforce obedience if bis will were resisted. 
During an interview with the grand vizier on tbe 2nd 
of March—in which he refused to visit Fuad Effcndi, 
the foreign minister who had always been opposed to 
Russian policy—Mensehikoff convinced the Turkish 
minister that he was sent "to win some important , 
right from Turkey, which would destroy her indey>ea- 
dcnceand that the czar sought to " trample under 
foot the rights of tbo Porte, and tho independence of 
her sovereign." 

As tho Riissiao ambassador refused to hold inter¬ 
course with him, Fuad Effendi resigned bis oflSce of 
minister of foreign affairs, to which Rifaat Pasha was 
appointed; who, though a clever and able statesman, 
was not equal to bis predecessor. Prince Mensehikoff 
bad an interview with the new minister on the 14th of 
March, when he only alluded to the holy places as the 
object of his mission. With respect to them, be de¬ 
manded— 

" 1. A definite firman, securing to the Greek church 
the custody of tbe key of the church at Bethlehem; of 
tlic silver star, pertaining to the Grotto of the Nativity; 
of the Grotto of Getbsemane (with the admission of 
liStin priests there for tbe celebration of their rites); 
and tbe joint possession, by the Greeks and Latins, of 
tbo Garden of Bethlehem.—2. An immediate order, on 
the part of the government, for the repair of tbe cupola 
of tbe Temple of the Holy Sepulchre, to tho satisfac¬ 
tion of the Greek patriarch.—3. A guarantee for. tbe 
maintenance of the Greek church in the Ehst, sod of 
those sanctuaries already in the exclusive possession 
of that church, or shared by it with others.” 

These demands, supported as they were by the ad- 
vBQce of the Russian troops to the frontiertf of the 
Danubian prindpaUtles, and by tbe* pretence of the 
czar’s fleet in the Black See, eaused e phnto to penrade 
both the Turkish government- and tbe people. They 
apprehended a hostile attack, which they liad no 
power to resist; and the grand vizier weq| to Colohol 
Rose—who, in the absence of Sir Stratford Cenoing in 
England, was left at the Turkish capital as 
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^cfffavv ^—^and rsqnasted that lie. would order Admiral 
, Zla^dae, the commander of' the. English fleet in. the 
Sfediterraneam to bring his squadron to Vourln Bay. 
Xbe order was given; but the admiral refused to obey 
t^thottt. (»den from home; and Lord Qtarendon (then 
minister for foreign affairs) approved of his conduct. 
His lordship JeoUned ordering the fleet to pass tlie 
Bosphorus, as "the circumstances did not, in the 
opinion of her majesty’s government, render it neccs- 
sary.” A similar request was made to the French 
government, whose fleet was ordered to take up its 
station in the Bay of Salamis* 

Tlie expected arrival of a British fleet cheered the 
publio mind at Constantinople; and, on the 5th of 
April, before it was known that the Aberdeen govern* 
ment refused to allow Admiral Dundas to obey the 
' summons of the cJiargS d^affaires^ the English ambas¬ 
sador returned to the embassy; having, while *in Eng¬ 
land, been raised to the peerage by the title of I<ord 
Stratford de Bedcliffc. No diplomatist ever acquired 
so muoh. influence at the Turkish capital as his lordship 
—an influence exerted in behalf of all the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, as well as in the interests of bis 
own country; interests, however, which he never sought 
to promote at the oxpeBso of Turkey. ' His lordship's 
arrival inspired the Turks with confidence; they imme¬ 
diately applied to him for advice; and'he told them to 
" eodeavonr to keep the affair of the holy places separate 
from the ulterior proposals, whatever they might be, of 
Busria.** Those proposals—made to the grand vizier 
under a pledge of secrecy at first, but gradually becom¬ 
ing known—were, that the Porte should enter into a 
treaty with Russia, by which the czar should bo invested 
with the protectorate of the Clreek church in Turkey. 
With respect to tho’ holy places, tho advice of Lord 
de ^RedcUffe was followed; and this question was ad¬ 
vancing to a solution, whilst tho other remained in 
aheyanoa till the mceipt of a despatch from St. Peters- 
buig, written after it became known there that tho 
French fleet was ordered to l&lamiB. This despatch 
has not been published; but, from Prince Mensebikoff’s 
subsaquent conduct, it is-supposed to have instructed 
him to be firm and impemtive in bis demand relative 
to protectorate; and to leave Constantinople, taking 
all .the memhers of the legation with hi% if it were not 
aonpsded. The prince did make the demand, and pressed 
it u^ently upon Rifaat Pasha: hut it was calmly de- 
dineily' M aucb a treaty, said* the Turkish foreign 
iprt tpintiw, Hyrould he giving to RuAia an oxolusivo pro- 
teotorate Over the whole Greek population, their clergy, 
Imd their ^urohes.” 

, .On the Sflnd of April, the question of tho holy places 
, —wjiioh tho ozar had’ admitted was the only " griev- 
ance’* be bad against the Forte—was settled by firmans 
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being sent to Jerusalem, entbodying the fidlowliig 
terms of agreement, to which M. de la Gour, bj the in¬ 
fluence of Lord de Redcliffe, bod been induced to acooit^ 
tlie assent of France' ' 

The key of tho church at Bethlehem to he left in the 
hands of the Latins, and tho 'silver star to remain in 
the Grotto of the Nativity; hut no new rights to he 
conferred on the members of that church by those con¬ 
cessions. The door-keeper of the ohuich to be a Greek 
priest; but the right to enter the building to be ac¬ 
corded to all sects. The Greeks to assemble for wor¬ 
ship at the Tomb of the Virgin every morning. Imme¬ 
diately after sunrise, the precedence being given to 
them (as represented by Lord de Redcliffe to M. de la 
Cour, to induco him to assent to this arrangement), on 
account of the .early hours of prayer common in the 
Oriental churches. The Armenians to follow, and then 
the Latins; each church having an hour and a-half 
granted for the purpose. The Convent Gardens at 
Bethlehem wore to remain under tho joint care of the 
Greeks and Latins; and the Cupola of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre (which was greatly decayed, and the Greeks and 
Latins were quarrelling as to which patty should restore 
it) to bo repaiied by the sultan, the form being pre¬ 
served ; and if altered, the Greel^ patriarch to have a 
right to interfere. 

The adjustment of this question waseolely owing to 
the judicious counsel of the English ambassador,‘who 
received the thanks, not only of the sultan and bis 
ministers, but of both Princo Menschikoff and M. de la 
Cour.—The question of the protectorate still remained* 
—On the 19th of April, after the receipt of the des¬ 
patch from St. Petersburg, Prince Menschikoff sent to 
the foreign minister a diplomatic note, couched in 
angry terms; and stating that, "in consequence of the 
hostile tendencies manifested, for some years past, in 
whatever related to Russia, she required, in behalf of 
the religious communities of tho orthodox church, an 
explanatory and positive* act of guarantee.” Three 
days later the differences respecting tho holy places 
were settled; and, on the 24th of April, the grand 
vizier and the Reis Effendi bad an interview with Lord 
Stratford do Redcliffe respecting the demand for the 
proteotorate. By his advice, they were courteous but 
firm in their reply; and the prince found himself 
baffled at every step. 

On the Ist and 2od of May, the Russian ambas^or 
received fresh instructions from St. Petersburg, even 
more peremptory than the last; and written abon^ the 
same time when, in a memorandum delivered to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour by the czar, that sovereign ami his 
ministers were represented as uniting with the English 
government in condemning * the practice of harassing 
the Porto by overhearing, demands, put forwaM in a 
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msDocr humillttiing to its independenco and its 
dignity.” In consequence of these new orders, on the 
5th of ACay the prince addressed another note to the 
minister for foreign affairs, inolosing the draft of a 
sineef, or convention, between the two sovereigns-^the 
czar and the sultan—confirming, by the sanotion of a 
treaty, the arrangements made in favdur of the Greek 
church with rospect to the holy places} securing to the 
Greek Christians in Turkey all the rights end privileges 
they absolutely enjoyed, or which might have boon de¬ 
manded for them; and also the extension to them of 
any privileges or Immunities that might be granted to 
any other Christian church: it also provided for the 
irremovability of the Greek patriarch of Constantinople, 
and the provincial bishops, and for the adjudication of 
all their complaints by the Bussian > emperor. An 
answer was required within five days; *‘any longer 
delay,” Prince Mcnaebikoff said, he ** could consider in 
no other light than as a want of respect towards bis 
government, which would Impose upon bim the most 
painful duty.” Lord de Bedoliffe was again consulted; , 
and he had a written correspondence with the prince, 
and an interview with the sultan, on tlie subject, being 
introduced to the latter by the foreign minister. Ilia 
lordship’s letter to the Bussian ambassador was con¬ 
ciliatory and courteous, whilst ho reminded his excel¬ 
lency that be was departing from the justice and mode¬ 
ration which bad hitherto marked the foreign policy of 
liis sovereign. To the sultan—whom he saw on the Stli 
of May, after bis ministers and counoll bad resolved to 
concede all they safely could, but to consent to nothing | 
%vbich i{ould Injuro the independence and dignity of 
tbclr sovereign—he expressed bis approval of that 
decision. He added, though the ambassador might de¬ 
part, and the Danubian principalities might be ooou- 
piod, he did not apprehend a declaration of war, nor 
any ether act of open hostility; and pointed’out *'the 
true position to be maintained by the Porte,” as' “ one 
of moral resistance to suoh demands as were really in¬ 
admissible.” The sultan assented j and, amongst other 
things, professed himself “perfectly prepared, in tlie 
exercise of bis own free will, to. confirm and to render 
effective the protection promised to all classes of his 
tributary subjects, in matters of religious worship, in¬ 
cluding the privileges and immunities granted to their 
respective clergy.” Before be left the sultan, Lord de 
BodcUffo stated, that be had authority to summon the 
Alediterranean squadron to the Black Sea, in case of 
imminent danger. 

On the 10th of May, assent to the proposed conven- 
.tioo was courteously refused by the Turkish govern- . 
ment, at tho same time that a firm intention to main¬ 
tain, un^paired, the rigllts of all the tributary sub¬ 
jects of the empire,' was expressed.—On the lltb, 


Prince Meusebikoff announced, in a note to the foreign 
minister, that, if this determination were persisted in, 
his mission would be at an end; and hb requested the 
final answer of the Porte in three days.—On the 13tb^ 
tho prince, without the knowledge of the ministers, 
succeeded in obtaining a private audience of the sultan; 
which had no effect upon that sovereign's previous de¬ 
terminations ; hub the audience being granted without 
the knowledge of his ministers, caused them to jesign, 
and Bedsohid Pasha became the foreign minister, his 
colleagues being all adverse to the concession of the 
czar’s demands. This change led to an oxtension of the 
time allowed for a reply to tho last note of Prince 
Alensohikoff.—On tho 16tb of May, tlie question was 
discussed in tho divan, or great council} which .body 
determined to continuo the course already adopted, 
only three members out of forty-fivo dissenting. This 
dctermiiyition was communicated to Princo Menschikoff 
by Bedsoliid Piisha, in a personal intorviow on the 18tb. 
In that interview certain concessions were promised, 
which, the minister said, tho sultan would embody in a 
firman; and he was willing to sanction all things con¬ 
ceded with respect to tho holy places by a convention 
but not to grant the protectorate to a foreign potentate 
over a largo portion of his subjects. After this inter¬ 
view, on the same day, the prince addressed a formal 
noto to the foreign minister, announcing that his mis¬ 
sion was at an end, and that he should quit Constanti¬ 
nople, taking with bim the whole staff of the legation,. 
except tho director of the commercial departmenL-^On 
tho Ifitli, Lord Stratford do Bcdcliffo assembled the 
represontatives of France, Austria, and Prussia at his 
residence; and all agreed with him as to the justice of 
the course pursued by the Turkish cabinet, and assented 
to the soundness of the views adopted. Before they 
separated, the envoy of Austria was deputed to see 
Prince .Menschikoff, and ascertain whether a friendly 
understanding between Bussia and the Porte was yet ’ 
impossible. Tho interview took place tho same day, 
and the prince appealed to be immovable. On the 
20th, he received a noto, formally enumerating the 
concessions Bodschid Pasha lukd promised in the perr 
Bonal interview, which were immediately rejected. In 
the evening, however, the prinoo made a concession. 
He wrote to the minister, stating that (he emperor 
would be satisfied if the terms demanded in the pro¬ 
posed convention were conceded in the form of a diplo¬ 
matic noto, a draft of which ho enclosed.—Bedsohid 
Pasha sent this note to Lord Stratford, Who immedi¬ 
ately summoned the representatives of the other three 
powers, and communicated its contents to them. His 
lordship had ascertained that the Porte considered tho 
demands made in the proposed form wero as objection¬ 
able as in any other. Wilth this opinion all the omhas- 
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Bodon coincided £ but ^upon a questioii whi^ bo 
d^ply- touched the freedom of aotiou and the Bove- 
rwgnty of his majesty the eultan^'^ they declined to ad- 
Tise what course should be taken, thinking Bedscbid 
Fasbft the beat judge of that question. That minister 
and hifl colleagues refused their assent*to the last de¬ 
mand of Prince Menschikoff, who, on the 22nd of May, 
left Constantinople, and the arms were removed from 
the front of the Buseian embassy. Before bis depar- 
tare,'hanng heard that the sultan intended to guaran¬ 
tee^ by a hatti-scboriff (issued on tbo recommendation 
of Lord de Rcdclifie), tho spiritual rights of the mem¬ 
bers of tbo Greek church throughout his empire, hia 
excellency addressed a note to the minister for foreign 
affairs, protesting against the adoption of this course, 
which he said must be regarded as **h08tilD to Russia 
and her religion,” Ho also informed Redschld Pasha, 
that “ the refusal of his demands would impose upon 
the imperial government the necessity of seeking a 
guarantee by its own power.” Tho hatti-scheriff was 
issued on the 7th of Juno, and solemnly delivered to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, in the presence of the 
leading clerical and lay members of the Greek church 
then at that city. 

During tho time that Prince Menschikoff was at Con¬ 
stantinople, the military preparations of Russia were i 
progressing in Be&sarabie, and throughout the prov¬ 
inces that bordered on Turkey and the Danubian prin-' 
cipalities ; whilst at Nicolaieff and Sebastopol, orders 
bad been given by tho Admiralty to “ have everything 
that could swim ready for sea.” In taking these steps, i 
the exar had calculated, not only upon the complete 
neutrality of Austria and Prussia—if indeed they did 
not extend to him active support—but also upon tbo 
forbearance of England. Tho czar and Lord Aberdeen, 
as beforo remarked, wore personal friends: and imme¬ 
diately on the accession of the latter to power as the 
first minister in this country, tho former proceeded to - 
carry out those plans which he had long formed with 
respect to Turkey; and which, from his conversations 
with the noble earl in 1844, and Sir Hamilton Seymour 
in 1653^ it is evident, aimed at tlie dissolution of that 
enipire. A riacere, member of the Greek church, ho 
thought^ no doubt, that ha was doing good service in 
asserting her rights | and ha evidently intended to make 
his^exeitions in the spiritual cause contribute to the 
success of ^his temporal ambition. Many- persons 
regard the appointment of tbo coalition ministry as the 
main cause of tbo war betweeh Bussia and Turkey, fol¬ 
lowed by the contest in the Crimea^ as it tempted the i 


czar to eulminate bis previotu effort, by taking up a 
position from which ho could not retreat without 
giaoe. Among thoeo person, was the late Hr. Cohden^ 
who publicly deelaredi that he very much regretted the 
rote he gave in the division wbiob defeated Lord 
Derby*, ministry in 1652, as that defeat was the cauM 
of the Crimean ^nr. It was the czar*, reliance on Lord 
A.berdMi&*8 frieadriiip for him personally, and the poble 
earl*s known abhorreneo' of war, that induiMd him to 
send Prinoo Menichikoff to Constantinople, and to 
make those demand, on the Porte which he conl4 pet 
retract. But whatever the prime minuter’, private 
nntiments, he soon found that public opinion, a. well 
as that of most English statesmen, wa. decidedly op¬ 
posed to the Bussian policy; end that they wore deter¬ 
mined, if necessary, to resist it even by war. The tone 
of the ministry was taken acoordingly. On the Slst of 
May, the Earl of Clarendon thus wi-oto to Lord Strat¬ 
ford do Redcliffe 

** No sovereigi], having a ptoper regard for hi. own 
dignity and independence, could admit proposals m 
undefined as those of Prinoo Mmimhlkoff; and, by 
treaty, confer on another, and more powerful sovereign, 
a right of protection over a large portion of his own 
subjects. However well designed It maybe, yet the 
&ct is^ that, under the vague language of the propond 
sined, a perpetual right to Interfere fn the internal 
concerns of Turkey would be conferred on Bussia; for, 
governed as the Q-teek subject, of the Porte are, by their 
ecetesisstical authorities, and looking, as these latter 
would in all thing, do, for protection to Bussia, it 
follows, that 14,000,000 of G-reeks (i.e., members of the 
Greek church) would henceforward regard thebmperor 
as'thoir supreme protector, and their allegiance to the 
sultan would be little more than nominal, while his own 
mdependonce would dwindle into vassalage.” 

In these sentiments the French emperor and hia 
ministers completely coincided: both governments re¬ 
corded their opinion that the Porte did right ia refusing 
to accede to the extraordinary demands of the czar; 
and they entered upon that combined line of action 
which led to the defeat of tbo Kussians, and tbo restora¬ 
tion of the sick man to a healthy stato^ with every 
appearance of longeyity. 

Tlicso details will enable our readers to understand 
the complicated "Eastern Question,” of which they 
wil I frequently hear and read; and save them the toil and 
trouble of wading through levcinl volumes of state 
papers to make themselves maslors of it. 
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CHAPTER CXT. 

« 

mariTiVA-no^ of tim rbios of qveek vicroHrA —wau between ituesTA and TiiitKEy*-*A,». 1B53, 1854. 


IIK negotiaUoils and other events noticed in 
the preceding chapter bad not passed with¬ 
out remark in the Brititih pavliament. 
The pretensions put forth by the crar were 
several times alluded to j apprehensiooB of 
war were expressed; and the unprepared state of the 
country'pointed out* In both Houses thomimstera ex¬ 
pressed themselves confident of the continuance of 
peace. They consurad Colonel Kose for summoning 
Admiral Dundas to tho Dardanelles; and blamed tho 
departure of tho French fleet for Salamis; Lord Cowley 
being instructed to expi^esa, non-officiaUy," tho regret 
of the Earl of Aberdeen and his colleagues at that step, 
“as it was premature; and might raise the susceptibility 
of the czar/'—On tho 25th of April, Lord Clarendon 
declared in the House of Lords, tliat, “ns regarded 
Turkey, there was no danger of tho peace of Europe 
being disturbed; ** nor “ of the unanimity which pre¬ 
vailed between England and the other groat powers of 
Europe, as to tho necessity of maintaining tho integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman empire, being inter¬ 
rupted.'^—ICvents, however, were moving in a direction 
quite opposite to that indicated by the foreign seci-etary; 
the mission of Princo ^^alHcInkoff being thon in pro¬ 
gress; and after its failure, the withdrawal of the 
Kussian legation from Coustantinople took place. 

Princo Menschikoff loft the Turkish capital, as already 
stated, on iho 22Dd of May, 1853; on tho 31st, ('ount 
Nesselrode, who was himself favourable to peace, hut 
was obliged to give way to the violent temper of 
Nicholas, wrote to liedsebid Pasha, expressing regret 
that the mission had failed; dwelling on the “ modera¬ 
tion of the demands of Kussia;'' and the “serious 
offence offered to the emperor by opposing to his inten¬ 
tions, always so friendly and so generous, a distrust for 
which there was no cause, and refusals for which tbero 
was no exouflc: ” and requiring tbat the draft note left 
in his hands by* Prince Menschikoff, should bo signed 
in a week at the latest, and transmitted to tho prince at 
Odessa. If this request were not complied with, the 
emperor’s troops would, V within a few weeks, receiver 
orders to pass the frontiers of the empire,” not “ to 
make war,” the chancellor declared, but in order tbat 
his imperial majesty might ** possess material gaanm** 
te*%” until such time as the Porte would “give those 
iQpTal securities, which Russia bad in vain demanded 
for two yiars, first by hoc representatives at Gonstanti> 


uople, and then by her ambassador.” The next day the 
cbancellor wrote to Baron Briinnow, and announced the 
determination of the emperor to occupy tho princi¬ 
palities, if the Porte, within ono week, did not accept the 
Menschikoff note. The Porte refused to accept it, and 
the threat was caVried out. 

About this time the Preneb emperor diselauued the 
desire imputed to him, of wishing to demand or exer¬ 
cise a protectorate over tho Roman Catholics in the 
East; and announced Lis intention, in consequence of 
the liostilo demeanour of Russia to the Porto, of order¬ 
ing the i'ronch fleet to Besika Bay, a small inlet of the 
.^gean Sea, on the western coast of the Troad, as the 
plain round the ancient site of -Troy is called; and about 
four miles south of the entrance to the Dardanellos, the 
modern name of the ancient Hellespont. The English 
fleet received orders, on the 2nd of June, to join the 
French squadron; and, on the 13th of June, five days 
after. Baron Brunnow had communicated to the English 
foreign secretary the decision of tho czar to send an 
«rmy into Wallachia and Moldavia, the Earl of Claren¬ 
don addressed a circular to her majesty’s ministers at 
foreign courts, announcing the complete accord between 
tho English and French governments with respect to 
theEastern Question;” and informing them that 
“ the English and French fleets, which had been ordered 
to approach tho Dardanelles, would act' in concert, 
under the orders of the respective ambassadors of the 
two countries.”—On the 20tb, Count Nesselrode sent a 
circular to the Russian ambassadors, explaining and 
defending the policy of the czar; and explicitlydedar- 
ing that the determination of his imperial miyesty to 
send his troops to the Danublan prinoipalitie^ was 
taken, because “the western powers had sent their 
fleets to the neighbourhood of Constantinople.”—The 
reader will notice the dates given of the different 
actioDB, and he will see that the determination of the 
Forte to occupy the- principalities as a “materiat 
guarantee,” was taken and announoed before the orders 
were given to the English and French; and that the 
two western governments wm perfectly aware of it. 
Those orders were the result of that hoetile weolntion ' 
of the czar; and were given in anticipation of an event 
which soon after took plooe. • 

Tlie Mensobikoff note having been retomed, 
cepted the orders for the Russian troops to erose ^e 
Pi nth the river that divides Bessarabia from Walladda 
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—ware ieauod OD tbe 2dth of June. On the 2nd of 
July, from 70^000 to 80,000 men, under the orders of 
iPnnoe Oortschekoff, entered Moldavia. Leaving d,000 
men in that province, under General Aurep^ the prince 
advanoed to Wallachia, and established his head¬ 
quarters at Bueharest. ' Little Wallachia—the south¬ 
western part of the province, was also occupied; and 
garrisons were placed at Kala&t, Karakal, Ruwssvede, 
and Oltenitza; the Wallacbian militia was called out, 
and compelled to do duty on the left bank of the 
Danube; and although Prince Gortschakoff, on, first 
entering the prmcipalitieii, sent forth a> proclamation 
enjoining the inhabitants to follow their occupations, 
and ** to be obedient to the laws and established autho¬ 
rities,” the latter were soon displaced, the revenues 
were seised, and the entire administration of public 
affairs was taken into the bands of the Bussians. The 
osar justified the soisure of the principalities in a mani¬ 
festo, issued on the 26th of June. The step £ad been 
taken, he said, to protect the rights and privileges of 
the orthodox church, based on the treaty of Kainardji; 
rights of which he and bis predecessors had made them¬ 
selves the guarantee. [The treaty of Kainardji, con- 
olnded on the 10th of July, 1774, does not give the 
slightest authority for any of the pretensionB put forth 
by the osar respecting the protectorate of the Christians 
of the Greek church in Turkey; and its provisions were 
' certainly not violated by the then sultan, if they had 
been by his predecessors.] The movement of the 
troops, he added, would be immediately stopped, ** if 
the Ottoman Porte engaged to observe, religiously, the 
int^rity of those privileges.” This was quite an un¬ 
founded pretence, as that integrity bad not been vio¬ 
lated by Abdttl-Medjid; and the privileges were further 
secured by the hatti-seheriff of June 7th, which per¬ 
fectly satisfied the patriarch and the clergy of the 
Ottoman empire. 

The "passage of the Pruth*' was known at Constanti- 
mople on the ?th of July. Acting "under the advice of 
the ambassadors of the western powers, who admitted 
that the act was a complete cause of war against 
Russia, the Porto did not declare war, but, on the 14th 
of July, issued a protest against the oeoupatioo, and in 
justification of the Ottoman policy. This protest had 
been previously submitted to tbe ambassadors, and ap¬ 
proved by them. But, though no immediate overt 
stop was token, the Turkish forces, both,in Asia and 
Eurepe,; were r^foreed; the'command in Anatolia 
beitfg tni'the Seraskier ^ Bulgaria to 

Omar Pailni in Austrian by birth, who had dis- 
ting^hed bimself on aeveral oocasioos as a military 
wmunander. An army, eomprising from 80,000 to 
100,000 In&ntry, twelve regiments of cavalry, and 
forty batteries of artillery, with Egyptian and Albanian 


contingents, was gradually distributed along the 
Danube; extending from Widdin, on tbe west—-a . 
strongly-fortified town on the Danube, about twenty; 
miles from tbe western frontier of Bal^riar-4nto the ^' - 
desolate tract of tbe Dobmtselia, on the east. The . 
head-quarters of the left ping, commanded by Ismail 
Pasha, were steljoned at Widdin. Those of tbe centre^ • 
under Mustapba Pasha, were fixed first at Rasgmd, 
and then were pushed on to Silistria. The right wing, 
under Halib Pasha, with' its head-quarters at Kumu 
(a small plaoe on tbe Danube^ near Trajan's Wall), bad . 
some of its regiments cantoned in the Dobratsoha. The 
bead-quarters of the oommander-iu-chief were-estab¬ 
lished at Shumla, an importanP town of Bulgaris, 
situated in a gorge on a range of the Balkan moun¬ 
tains. It was considered one of tbe keys of the Turkish 
empire. There was also a zeserve at Ait^ forming a 
rear-guard. 

When tbe brossing of the Pruth was reported at 
Vienna, the foreign minister of -Austria held frequent 
meetings with the ambassadors of England, France, and 
Prussia, to consult upon the thrmtening aspect of 
affairs. These meetings were called'."The Confenmee 
of Viennaand the result was, the drawing-np of a ^ 
note, to be submitted to tbe osar and the sultan; which 
it was imagined would be a sufficient guarantee for all 
the former required, whilst both sovereigns could sign it 
without compromising the independence of either. This 
document, known in history as the "Vienna Kote,” was 
framed upon one transmitted from Paris by M. Drouyn 
de I’Huys. When adopted by tbe conference, it was 
submitted to the.four governments, and also sent to 
St. Petersburg; but no attempt was made to ascertain 
whether it was ^reeable to the Porte. It was con¬ 
sidered unobjectionable by tbe neutral powers; and 
when read by tho Chancellor Nesselrode to the esar, was 
at once accepted by the latter. And well it might. 

The three simbassadora and the Austrian foreign minister 
did not observe, that in a reference made to the "main¬ 
tenance of the immunities and privileges of the Ottoman 
Greek church,” the subjects of dispute raised by Prince 
Mccschikoff were again opened out, and that in. a way 
which .permitted of their being settled as desired by 
Russia. When tbe note—finally adopted by the con¬ 
ference on the Sist of July—was sent UpGonstaoUnople 
early in August, it was also sent to St. Petersburg for 
the formal assent of tbe czar, which was at once ae- 
oorded. The ministers of the ?orte,however, disQovered 
its tendency, and tlie sultan was advised to refuse bis 
signature unless certain modifications were adopted.—r 
When these modifications were submittod to the czar, 
he declined to accept them, on the ground that, the 
note being the uliimatwin of-^e fonr powers^ ^ich be ' 
bad accepted without alteration, he ought not to be 
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oallcd upoo to B«8cnt to altoratloQB made by the Forte, 
those powcra being of opinion that the sultan could 
affix bis signaturo without compromising bis interests or 
his honour, ^Ims the Porto was, apparently. In the 
wrong. But, in a despatch to Baron Mayondorf, the 
Bussian ambassador at Viepna, Count Nesselrode ex¬ 
plained the note precisely in the sensp entertained at 
Constantinople, averring that it gave the czar all 
Prince Mensehikoif demanded. The conference no 
longer pressed the note on the Porte; and on the Cth 
of September, the manifesto of that power appeared, 
rejecting the document. 

On the 23rd of September, the Emperors of Austria 
and Bunla, and tbo King of Prussia, met at Olmutz, in 
Moravia, where the czar endeavoured to induce Francis 
Joseph, the young Emperor of Austria, then in his 24th 
year, to join in a campaign against the Turks; but in 
vain: his neutrality,. however, was secured; and the 
King of Prussia was not likely to engagd in hostilities 
against Nicholas, who had married hiS sister, > Indeed, 
there is reason to believe, that, if he could have induced 
any of the other powers to have joined him, he would 
have entered into - the contest on the side of the czar i 
but Prussia and Russia alone could not have stood 
against the rest of Europe i and therefore neutrality 
was adopted. 

The Turkish manifesto, rejecting the “ Vienna Note,” 
caused a commotion at Constantinople, where the ule¬ 
mas and students demanded that war should bo declared 
against Russia. Tito great majority of the Moham¬ 
medan population also called for war; and Redschid 
Pasha entertaining fears for the safety of the Christians 
in the Turkish capital, the English and French am¬ 
bassadors, on the 10th of September, ordered three 
frigates from each of the squadrons In Besika Bay to 
ascend the Sea of Marmora, and anchor at tho entrance 
of the Bosphorns,—^Tho imeute at Constantinople con¬ 
tinued, though no violent outbreak took place; and quiet 
was restored, on tho 26th of September, by the divan 
deciding— 

** 1. That the system of negotiations was exhausted, 
—2. That all measures necessary for the last prepara- 
tiona of defence were regulated.—3. Ibat the moment 
had arrived for making the deelaraUon of war against 
Russia.” • ■ * 

On the 4th of October, tho sultan's declaration of 
war appeared: on the 7th it was read to tho ^jfeople in 
the mosques s and, on tl#a same day, forwarded to all 
foreign courts,—In Constantinople it produced the 
greatest joyj both sexes and all classes offered their 
money and jewels to the government j and the men 
teodarod their personal services. At that time men 
wira wnated, the armjes being effectively organised 
hath ia Europe and Asia i if recruits had been required, 


such was the popular enthusiasm, that, writes a gentle¬ 
man from Constantinople on tho 6th of October, ** I do 
not think one would have refused to quit; and the oity 
would have been deserted for the camp."—The firit sdlp 
taken by the government after the declaration of war, 
was to request the presence of tbo English and French 
fleets in the Black Sea, that they might cruise against 
tho Russians. Admirals -Dundas and Hamelin were 
accordingly instructed by. the ambassadors to leave 
Besika Bay, whicb they did on the 14th of October; 
and the two squadrons toojt np their position near the 
island of Marmora, in the sea of that name, about half¬ 
way between the entrance to tho Dardanelles and the 
Oolden Horn: but as neither England not France were 
at war with the czar, the request that they might cruise 
in the Black Sea could not be granted. 

Simultaneously with the declaration of war, instruc¬ 
tions wep sent to Omar Pasha to demand that Prince 
Qortschakoff should immediately evacuate the Danubian 
principalities. This demand, made on the 9tfa, was 
replied to on the 10th of October. Tho prince, in his 
letter to tho Turkish commander, said that his master 
was not at war with Turkey, but he had orders not to 
leave tho principalities till that moral satisfaction the 
emperor had demanded was obtained. If that were 
given, he should withdraw immediately j in the interim, 
if attacked, he should defend his positions. At this 
period the Russians were suffering greatly from the 
climate; the desertions had also been numerons t and it 
is doubtful whether the prince could have mustered 
85,000 able-bodied men. Tho Turkish army was more 
numerous; but it was posted along a lino 300 miles in 
extent, and could not immediately act on the offensive. 
Tbo English and French ambassadors wished a little 
time to elapse aRcr tfae demand was made upon Prince 
Gortsebakoff to evacuate the principalities before hos¬ 
tilities commenced; and the sultan despatched orders 
to Omar Pasha not to begin fighting till the 1st of 
November. He, however, sent 12,000 men across the 
Danube on the 27th of October, who occupied Kalafat, 
then a small villf^o opposite Widdln, expelling the 
RuBsitfDs. Omar himself, with 35,000 men, arrived, at 
Turtukoi, between Silistria and Rustchuck, on the Slst 
of October, Between the Ist of November and the 4th, 
three divisions of his ^oops crossed the river, one being 
established at the quarantine station, near Oltenltso, a 
fortified villago of Wallachla. Here the Turks were 
attacked on tlio 4th, by a division pf^e Su^ira hirmy, 
consisting, according to Omar - Pasha'# despatch, of 
“twenty battalions, three regiments of .cavaliy, on« of 
lossacks, sixteen mounted batteries, and sixteen bn 
foot." The fighting lasted four hoilrs, front abont 
twelve at noon till near 4 p.iv. Tbo Turks were sup¬ 
ported by the batteries* aj( Turtukai, whoto jlrp was 
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wotting the rivor; and (lit infantrjr fouglifc 
wall with the Mtnii ride. The Butiiant^ who bad ei- 
paeted an easy eonquott» found that the tick .man'* 
, had wonderfalljr recovered hie strength* They were 
beateD) and oompolled to retreat, leaving 800 dead 
bodies on the field. The Turks, who lost 106 tnen, 
found, strewed over the site of the battle^ 000 muskets, 
with numerous oartridge«boxee, equipments, Ao. After 
this affair—known as the battle of OUenitea—Omar’s 
men succeeded in establiibinj; tbemselres on two 
islands in the Danube, and, in several skirtnisheB, beat 
their antagonists. The Bussians were astounded; they 
had no conception that the Turks would be able to 
maintain thoir ground} and Prince Gortechahoff was 
terribly mortified at the disasters winch bofel his troops. 
Beinfbroements arriving from Bessarabia, hit highness 
resolved again to attack the Turks at Oltenltsa} but, 
before bis arrival, in consequence of instructions from 
Constantinople, tbe principal corps bad withdrawn 
from that town to tbe right bank of the river, having 
reorossed tbe Danube on the 18th of November. A few 
patroles remained, and there were repeated skirmishes 
till the 27th, when tho Turks were all again in Bui- 
garia, with the exception of the corps that occupied 
-Kalafat, and that which hold the island of Mokan in 
the Danube. Tbe former strongly intrenched them¬ 
selves ; and the latter, after the island bad been taken 
and i-etaken several times, succeeded in keeping tbe 
enemy at bay, 

November closed with one of the most terrible 
tragedies of tbo war. Tbe Turkish fleet was divided 
into two squadrons. Both wore oruising in tho Black 
Sea; and, on tbe 27th of that month, ono of these 
divisions, consisting of seven frigates, three corvettes, and 
two steamers, under Osman Pasha (whose principal 
. object was to koep up a oommunication between Con- 
•tantlnoplo and tbe army in Anatolia), was obliged, by 
strese of weather, to take ebelter in tlie harbour of 
Sinope, on the AsiaUo coast, about midway between 
Constantinople qnd TrebiMnd. Tbe vessels were seen, 
soon after they bad entered the port, by the lookers-out 
on board of ono of three Buisian men-of-war, oom- 
manded by Admiral Naohimoff. The little squadron 
was reaoAooitred by tbe Bussians; and tl^e admiral, 
having sent to Sebastopol for reii^oroefflents, whioh 
augmented, his force to eix shipe of the Ubo (four of 120, 
and two of 84 guns each)} and four steamers, attacked 
^e Turkish T«ts^ in the port on the 80th of Novem¬ 
ber I Onnitt''l^ba haVUig, to a summMMt sent in by a 
Dag of tn>^, refbied to surrender unoonditionally. The 
Turks dfl^n^ themselves vigorously; and a fire from 
iome batteries on shore was l$ept up with great spirit. 
But the superior force of Jthe assailants rendered all 
valour ttomiUoA and the oiid was a massaere rather 
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than a battle. The firing oeasod on the part of tbe 
Turkish ships in about two hours and 'a-half. One of 
their ships.'had caught fire and was burnt; two were 
blown up by the captains, to prevent their ihltlng into 
the hands of the enemy; and tho remainder were so 
disabled that the victors burnt thorn the next day. The 
total number of men on board, when the fighting began, 
was 4|U0t of these^l20, made prisoners; 219 
wounded, brought off by the English steamer BsiWhu- 
t iont and the Prenoh frigate MotfodoTf which were sent' 
to Sinope 08 soon as the action was heard of j'and about 
400 officers and men, who got on shore unhurt—making 
a total of 109—were all'that esoaped. 'The Bqsslaiis 
lost ono oftloer and thirty-three sailors killed, and hod 
230 wounded. It was thoir only meceoa since the 
fighting began; and when the intetligenoe reached St* 
Petersburg, there were great rejoicings; the To Deum 
was sung in the ohurches; the capital was illuminated ; 
and tbo esar sent an autograph letter of thanks to 
Prinoo Menschihoff, who commanded at Sebastopol. 
Admiral Dundas was at Constantinople when tbe news 
of the sad oatestropbe reached tbe city. He proposed 
that tbo allied fleets should Immediately proceed in 
puieuit of tho Bussians, in the hope of falliog-in with 
them before they returned to Sebastopol. General 
Baraguay d’HJlHers, who bad just suceeeded M. de la 
Cour as the French ambassador, would not consent to 
this proposition t and, for some time^ both English and 
French were very un popular at Constantinople; ns it wos 
said, if the request that tbo allied fleets might oriiiso in 
tbo Black Sea had ’ been complied with, the meluneholy 
affair at Sinope would not have happened.* Those 
fleets did enter the Black Sea on tbe 3rd of Janunry, 
1804, at the renewed request of tbe Porte. Tbe 
Buselan vessels had returned to Sebastopol before the 
close of the year, where they remained, and did not 
offer to leave its well-fortified harbour again. 

Tbe fighting in Wallacbia continued in December; 
tbo Russian army in tbe provinces haying received 
large leinforcomenti} but tho Turks maintained the 
superiority of their arms. As a diversion, (general 
Luders, in tbe night of the 18'th of December, sent a 
force across tho Danube, which, the next morning, at¬ 
tacked Matsohin, a town situated in tluremboucAure of 
one of the arms of tho river, opposite the Wallaohiui 
port of Ibralla, then occupied by tho Bussians. . Tlie 
assailants were defeated with great loss; after whioh 
fighting ceased, and the two armies were encamped for 
tbe winter, Omar Pasha’a head-knuarieti lieiiig at 
Shumlu, and Prlnee GdrteobakqlTa at Buoharest. 

In Asia, tbe Turk* weveai^ad by 'i^e OireaMlaB chief 
Sohamyl, who kept tbe Rt]ii||^ foroei la Glire^saia and 
Georgia eontinuaUy on tbe i^rt, eaptutteg aaverat of 
their forts. Tlie Turks also Oaptuted five forts on the 
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frontran of Georgia: and took by ttorm, at midnight in whioh ha declared that the fonr oourta ^ Ea4laadf 
on the 28th of October, the fort of St. N’icolai, at the France, Austria, and Prussia had solemnly redc^gnieed 
mouth of the Shefketil—'the most southerly fortress the the territoriar integrity of the Ottoman empire as one 
Russians held on the coast. Five times the Russians of the conditions of their political equilibrium; sind 


attempted to retake St. Nicolai,'and were r^ulsed; 
the last attack being made on the 17th of November, 
when the ossailanta lost 400 men killedand one cannon, 
Selim Pasha then, after being repulsed in an attack on 
Sofa, near St. Nicolai, besieged Akfaalzikb, situated on 
an affluent of the Knr, 103 miles vest of Tidis. Prince 
Woronaoff arrived on the 24th of November, with a 
considerable force to raise the siege. On the 26th he 
attacked and-defeated the Turks in their intrench- 
ments, with the loss of 1,000 killed, 120 prisoners, and 
a number of cannon, muskets, flagSi mid stores.—On the 
2nd of December, the Turks, under Abdi Pasha, were 
again defeated at Basobkady-Lar, by the Russians under 
Prince Beboutoff, losing a number of men and twenty- 
four guns. They fought desperately, and the victon 
had 1,500 men killed and wounded. These victories 
were, of course, made much of by the Russians; but the 
Turks retained all the places they had captured, having 
abandoned the open country; and fighting ceased for 
the season. 

In November there was another peace conference at 
Vienna, the plenipotentiaries present being the Earl of 
Westmoreland, Baron Borqueney, and Count Aroim, 
the ambassadors of England, Franee, and Prussia; and 
Count Buol, tho Austrian minister.—These plenipo¬ 
tentiaries drew op a note, as the basis of a treaty; 
which, however, was not presented, it being forwarded 
to the ambassadors of the four powers at Constantinople, 
who bad, simultaneously, been conferring on the same 
subject, and had also dnwn up* a note which they con¬ 
sidered more suitable to the existing circumstances; 
and it was substituted for that agreed upon at Vienna. 
It provided for the evacuation of the principalities j 
the renewal of ancient treaties; the security of the 
spiritual privileges of all tho subjeots of the -l^ublime 
Porte, not being Mohammedans; and the definite adop¬ 
tion of the arrangements respeoting the holy places. 
The Porte agreed to accept this note as the basis of a 
treaty, but declined to treat for an aimistice till the 
principalities were evacuated. The acceptance of the 
note occasioned more riots at Constantinople; but the 
esar, irritat^ at the recent events, refused to/ulmit of 
any mediation between hfmwlf and Turkey, or to aend 
a plenipotentiary to any neutral place to meet one 
fjgop the Porte. If the sulton wished to treat, said 
pi^t Nesselrode, he must send a plenipotentiaty to St, 
PiiUnhurg .—^So this renewed effort to put a stop to the 
war ufd quiet was mtored at the Turkish capital. 
-r-Tbe year dosed with the pubtication of a manifesto 
from Sf. Drouyn de I’Hdyb dated the 30th of December, 


described the occupation of Wallachia and Moldavia u 
a fresh attack upon that integrity. 

The fighting was renewed in Wallachia early in 1854. 
On the 5th of January, to prevent an attack on that 
place, a Turkish force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
marched firotu Kalafat, under Ismail and Mustapba 
Pasha; and advanced to Csitate, in and near which 
village the Russians were'posted in great strength. 
Fighting began on the 6th of January, and was con¬ 
tinued for the next four days. Both sides suffered 
great loss; the greatest being on the side of the 
Russians, who were cleared cat of the neighbonihood, 
and the attack on Kalafat prevented.—^Tbe disasters iti 
Wallachia made the Russians determine to attack the 
Turks in Bulgaria. In March, a considerable force 
crossed the Danube, and took possession of the Do- 
brutscha, the north-eastern extremity of Bulgaria, in 
which there was some dcirmishiog, and where the 
invaders suffered greatly from the climate and the 
nature of the country.—^Another division of the army, 
with a splendid park of artillery, crossed the river in * 
April, under Prince Pasidevitch, and invested Silistria, 
attacking the outworks on the 28th. The first bom¬ 
bardment began on'the 11th of May, and the siege 
continued for six weeks; the small garrison making a 
most heroic defence against a force greatly superior in 
strength. Two British oflSoers—Gaptain Butler and 
Lieutenant NaSmyth—assisted the governor, Mossa 
Pasha, in the defence; and the narrative of the siege is 
one of the most iatereating passages in the history of 
the war. There were numerous attacks and sorties; 
the beseigerB having generally the worst of the TuiStiei. 
and after a fierce bombardment on the 20tb, filst, and 
22 nd of June, in which great dami^ was done te 
town, the besipgers retreated in the night of the 22od, 
the bombardment having been resumed after dark, and 
kept up till 3 A.U. on the 23rd, to cover the movement. 
—Of this siege the Turks muy well he proud. The 
Russiaus had, at one time^ 60,000 men on the right 
ride of the Danube^ with sixty guns in position, and 
threw upwards of . 50,000 shot and riiell, besides 
innumerable discharges of small shot, into the to^. 
They also constructed more ^an three milM of 
approaches, sprung rix mines, and Idft the fortiifications 
ruined, indeed, hut in the pesa^on of iheir original 
defenders. The gallant Englishman, Gaptaiia Butler, 
who did so much to animate the besieged, was twioe ' 
wounded, and died of Mbaustioa before the riage was 
raised. , . 

The Russian commanden had, fay tbia'tiliiV become 
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convinced that they could not hold the piiocipelitieSy 
and their troope had began to retire from the positions 
they occupied. Eaily in July the evacuation of the 
Dobrutwha also commenced; and the,Turks crossing, 
at the same time, to the left side of the Danube, 
defeated the enemy at diurgevo on the 8th of July. 
On this occasion, as at Silibtria, the Talks were led on 
and inspired by several young English officers.— 
Captain Bent and Lieutenant Buike, of the royal 
engineers; Lieutenant Meynell, of the 75th regiment; 
Lieutenants Ballard, Hinde, and Arnold, of the Indian 
army: Behraia Fasha, who held a command under 
Omar Pasha, and was engaged in tho Gimgevo aflair, 
was also an English officer—Colonel Cannon; aud 
another Englishman, Colonel Ogilvy, was his aidc-de- 
camp. After the battle. Cannon induced llasiAn Pasba, 
the Turkibh commander, to consent to occupy and 
foitify the Slobonskie heiglitb; and, at Jhe time, 
another English officer, Lieutenant Olyn, E.N., came 
up from tlie Britannia with somo gun-boats and n few 
Biitisb seamen, and aided Captain Bent in throwing a 
biidgo of boats acioss the main stream of the Danube. 
On the lull of July, Princo GoiUchakoif appeared on 
the bcene with from 60,0()0 to 70,000 men, intending 
to drive the Tuiks from the position they had taken. 
When, however, he baw its strength, and that a com- 
muuicatioD was opened by the bridge wjth the force at 
Eustcbuck, be determined to leti'cat, perhaps aware 
that the Austrians had a largo body of troops on the 
frontiers of Little Wallacbia; and doubtful whether, as 
they bad called upou the emperor to evacuate the 
principalities, they might not cross the border, and 
eommonco hostilities if the evacuation were delayed. 
Instead of fighting, therefore, tho Itiis-ians u tired 
rapidly: and the Austiianb, by virtue of convention 
with Turkey, signed on the 14tb of June, bent an aimy 
to occupy the provinces till the conclusion of poiice, 
when they were to be restored to the Porte. Tho 
Bussians had entirely evacuated Wallacliia and Molda¬ 
via, and the Austrians were cstablisbod there by tho 6th 
of September, 1864; and this was the culmination of { 
the attempt of Bussia to hold those principalities as a 
** moral guarantee.” 

Tho battles of Akhalzikb and Bosohkady-Jjar had the 
effect of greatly demoralising the Tuikish fotroes in Asia. 
The Porte sent Koursehid Pasha (the Turkish name of 
General Giiyon, an English officer, who had distin¬ 
guished himself ip the Hungaiian war) to organise and 
discipline tbut part of the army which was at Kara—a 
task he bod some difficnlty in effecting, owing to the 
jealousy «f tho governor and*the Turkish officers. A 
Turkish equadron of four men-of-war and sis steam- 
frigates, and a convoy of sailing vessels, witli men aud 
provisions on board, appeare(C off tbo coast in Januaij , 


1864.—They were followed by three French nnd five 
English vessels, under Admiral Lebarbier dn Tinan, and 
I Rear-Admiral Lyons, whose appearance caused the 
greatest joy amongst the population; pnblio prayen 
being offered up in the mosques for England and 
France.—On the 19th of January .and the 6tli of 
February, the •Russians attempted, for the sixth and 
seventh times, to retake St. Nicolai; and wen^ on both 
occaaioDS, defeated with eonbideiable toss. Subse¬ 
quently, they themselves destroyed ell the forts they 
liad erected on the Circobsian coast, south of Redoutfi- 
Kaleh, which the EngUsh Bf|aadron, assisted by a small 
Turkish land force, bombarded on the 19th, of May. 
After returning the fire for a abort time^ tho Russians 
fied, setting fire to the commercial town and to the maga¬ 
zines and store-houses before they retreated. They also 
intended to destroy tho military quarters; but the 
combustibles prepared were either ineffective, or they 
had DO time to ignite them. A Turkish garrison was 
established there; and when tho allied ships returned 
to tho Bosphorus, tho 8amp$on was loft to afford any 
necessary aid that might bo required.—^At Kars, 
General Guyon succeeded, at last, in reorganising tho ^ 
Turkish force. The governor, Achmet Pasha, was re¬ 
called, and bis successor, Zarif Pasha, was found, by tbo 
EngUsh officer, to be much more conciliatory. Both 
the IHirkish and Russian armies in that quarter were 
reinforced. Tlie former were not so successful as they 
were in Europe. lu some small affairs they repulsed 
the enemy; but they were defeated, with considerablo 
lois, uu tho 14th and I6th of June, near Ladova; on 
the 28th of July at Bayaaid; and on the 6th of August 
at Kui ukdere; the retreat after the latter engagement 
being descubed as *'a scene of almost unparalleled con¬ 
fusion.” The loss, on both sides, was very great in 
these battles, tlio sirlcndid Russian cavalry being 
terribly cut up by the Turkish artillery in the last: of 
twenty-six squadrons, of 100 men each^ not one-third 
remained. The truth, probably, is, that tho loss of the 
Russians was much greater tlian that of their opponents, 
as, very soon after the battle of Kuiukdere, they re¬ 
tired from that place and Bayaxid; and wetW, during 
the remainder of lire year, engaged in skirmidring with 
Bchamyl and his Circassians iVtho mountains. An at¬ 
tempt thoy made to retake Redouti>-KaIeb, on the 6tb 
of December, failed. At the 'close of the year tbo 
Turks retained that conquest; and, in other respects, 
remained in precisely the wi&o positions as they occu¬ 
pied when the campaign opened.—^In November, 
Colonel Williams—an officer well acquainted with the 
manners and languages of tbo.East—arrived at Kan, as 
t ho English commissioaet. SU completed what General 
Guyon had begun; and, under his auspices^that im¬ 
portant city was put in a complete state of defence. 
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CHAPTER CXII. 

ctfNTiNVAnon oy the heion of QtrEior victoma—tor war with rvssia.—a.d. 1854. 


(?^5^ T tbe oommencement of 1654, altliougb the 
English ministers professed to believe that 
England was not likely to be involved in 
hoBtilities, popular opinion pointed in an 
opposite direction; and the public mind, 
rnnarks ^ contemporary writer, not only in- England, 
but **tbrongbout Europe was in a state of feverish 
excitement such as bad not characterised it for many 
years.”—On the Sod of January, a most destructive Are 
broke out at Constantinople, in tlie Fanor, the quarter 
inhabited by the G-reeks; which was not extinguished 
till late in the followiug day. This 48 re caused great 
consternation; as the softas (students in theology) had 
threatened to burn the houses of all those who were 
opposed to tho war, and favoured the Russians. It was, 

, probably, to allay this Mussulman furor that', before the 
flames were extinguished, the English and French am¬ 
bassadors announced that the two fleets would leave 
Besika Bay, and enter the Black flea— 

**To accompany the Turkish vessels, and protect 
them, on condition that they did not advance more 
than four miles from the coastof tho Turkish territory; 
and, should the Russians attack tbe vessels they ac¬ 
companied within that distance, the allied commanders 
were to rej)el force by force.” 

The British fleet consisted of nine ships of the line, 
and eleven frigates and corvettes, under Vice-Admiral 
James Wortley Deans Duedas, and Rear-Admiral Lyons: 
the French fleet comprised eight of the former and 
seven of the latter class, under Vice-Admiral Hamelin. 
This formidahle^mament passed the Bosphorus on tho 
3rd of January, and, with the exception of two ships of 
the line and ono frigate, left to guard the Strait, pro¬ 
ceeded northwards, accompanied by several Turkish 
ships of war, conveying reinforcements to the army in 
Asia. Messengers wore, at tho same time, despatched 
from Lord de Re^cliffe and General Baraguay d’Uilliets, 
to Princo Mcnschikoff, the governor of Sebastopol, to 
inform him, that tho object of the allied sqtmdrdns 
entering the Blfick Sea, wqs ** to protect the Ottoman 
territory from all attack or hostile act that his excel¬ 
lency was apprised of the movement, “with a view to 
prevent any collision tending to disturb tho aiwing b l ft 
' relations” between the English, French, and Russian 
govemmehts; and that the ambassadors would be happy, 
to learn Aat his excellency Lad given the necessary 
instruotioins to the Russian admirals, “so as to obviate I 


any occurrence likely to endanger peace.” When the 
allied fleet entered tho Black Sea, the Russians had 
fourteen ships of tho line, four frigates, five corvettes 
and brig!.-, six largo and six small steamers, eighteen 
small vessels, and sixty-four gun-boats, in the harbour 
of Sebastopol; in all, 117. This large force remained 
perfectly quiet; no demonstration being made against- 
the allied squadrons, which did not continue long in the 
Black Sea.—On the 22 nd of January, they returned to 
tho Bospliorus, and anchored in the Bay of Beicos, on 
the Asiatm side of the Strait, opposite Constantinople, 
much to tho displeasure of tho English and French 
ambassadors, who remonstrated with tho admirals, but 
to no effect. The Austrian and Prussian ambassadors 
had, from the first, objected to the squadrons passing 
the Straits. 

A correspondence took place between Sir Hamilton 
Seymour and Count Nesselrode, Earl Clarendon and 
Baron Bruunow, rcspectiug tho entrance of the Black 
Sea by the allied fleet—an act which tho Emperor 
Nicholas, when he first board of it, described as “ break¬ 
ing treaties, and rel^sing him from tho obligation of 
them.” It was justified on the ground that, by seizing 
and occupying two Turkish provinces with 4,000,000 
inhabitants, the czar had violated tho atatus quo of 
Europe; ” and “ eontradieted tho intentions proclaimed 
by the great powers in 1840 and 1841.” Ho had also 
“ prepared great armies, at a vast expense, apparently 
with the object of crossing the Danube, and attempting 
the conquest of Constantinople.” In taking the steps 
they hod done, tlie allies were therefore justified, Turkey 
being “ the grieved and weaker power: ” and they were 
only “ upholding that fundamental principle of European 
policy, involved in the maintenance of the Ottoman 
empire,” which had “been repeatedly proclaimed by 
the five great powers of Europe.”—^Measures had also 
been taken, it was added, to prevent “any aggreuive 
operation by sea, on the part of the Turkish fleet, 
against the Russian territory.”—^Tbese reasons were 
considered unsatisfactory; and, on the 4tb of February, 
Baron Brunnow announced, that he and the members of 
the embassy would leave London for Germany, until 
further orders.—A similar correspondence took place 
between M. Drouyn de I'Huys and Af. Kissileff, with 
the same results.—On the 7th of February, notes of 
recall were addressed to Bir Hamilton Seymour and 
General Castelbajao; on the 8 th, the Russian antbas- 
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sadon left London and Parle, and tbe diplomatio rela¬ 
tione between tbe two powers ceased.—While these 
events were in projp^ss, Count Orloff arrived at Vienna, 
the bearer of propositions, which were to bo submitted; 
through the emperor, to the conference, as a basis for 
pacific negotiations. They were communicated to b^nois 
Joseph- on the 29th of January, and were as follows 
1. That Turkey'should send a plenipotentiary, either 
to St. Petersburg or Bucharest, to negotiate directly 
with Bussia; but he might advise with tbe ministers of 
the other powers.— 2. That the former treaties between 
Russia and Turkey should be renewed.—3. That Turkey 
should enter into an engagement not to give refuge to 
political refugees.—4. That the.Porte should make a 
declaration in reference to tbe protectorate, even in 
stronger terms tba« were proposed by Prince Mens- 
cbikoff. 

. These propositions were submitted to the conference, 
which was again assembled; together with the demand 
of the czar, that Austria and Prussia should observe a 
strictly armed neutrality, with the assurance that, if 
this brought upon them the displeasure of the other 
powers, his imporial majesty would protect" them. 
The conference at once rejected the proposals, and, in 
doing so, received tbe cordial* assent of the Emperor of 
Austria.—On the 3rd of February, another protocol was 
signed by the members of the conference, pledging tbe 
powers they represented—^England, France, Austria, and 
Prussia—to maintain the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Forte. 

An effort to preserve peace was made at the same 
time from another and a most unexpected quarter. A 
numerous meeting of the Society of Friends, or Quakerii, 
was held in London in January. Before it separated, 
three of its members—Joseph Stuige, of Birmingham; 
Robert Carleton, of Bristol; and Heniy Pease, of Dur¬ 
ham—were appointed as a deputation, for the purpose 
of visiting St. Petereburg, and presenting an address to 
the czar; urging upon him *‘thh maintenance of peace 
as the true policy, as well as the manifest duty, of a 
Christian government.” This deputation left London 
on the 20th of January, and reached St. Petersburg on 
the 2nd of February. Their arrival was made known 
to the czar, who granted them an interview at the 
Winter Palace on ‘the lOtfa, receiving them with great 
courtesy and kindness. - He made a long reply to their 
address^ a copy of which was delivered to them, in 
iriitisg, befoN .they left St. Peterabnig. It was very 
oaiefully dratrii up, and express only the most Chris- 
tiani pMifio, and philanthropic sentiments. Nicholas 
•aid bad only claimed from Turkey tbe ftilfilment of 
her engagements: and be solemnly disclaimed having 
^'ulterior objects in view, aiming ai> conquest, a^ran- 
disement, and the ruin of Turkey.” His nu^esiy pro¬ 


fessed esteem for Eogland, and affection for the Queep, 
whom he admired, **not only as a sovereigo, but as a 
lady, a wife, and a mother; ” adding, that he placed 
"full confidence in her,” haying "acted towards her ill 
a frank and friendly spirit.” Tbe members of the 
deputation, after their interview with the czar, wen 
introduced to*the empress; and they* "returned to 
England with the sincere opinion that the Emperok 
Nicholas was a* most well-meaning, and a most ”«i«- 
repreeented and ill-used, personage.” 

T’he Emperqr Napoleon also made a personal effort 
to restore and preserve peace. He addressed an auto¬ 
graph letter to the czar, dated January 29, ,1664;- in 
which, after justifying the steps taken by tbe two westora 
powers, he suggested the deolorstion of an armistiee: 
that" things should resume their diplomatio ooqrse 
that " all the belligerent forces shonld retire from the 
places where motives of war had called them;” and 
that his majesty should name an ambassador " to treat 
dircoUy with Turkey,” and conclude a conventioo, to 
be "submitted to a conference of tbe font powers.” 
Tbe adoption of this plan, concluded the emperor, " on 
which the Queen of England and myeelf ate perfectly 
agreed," will " re-establish tranquillity and satisfy the 
world.”—On tbe 9tb of February, tbe czar returned a 
reply to the imperial letter, most ably written, as all 
tho Russian diplomatic documents were. It took the 
same tone as the despatchee of Count Nesselrode; re¬ 
capitulated the same statemente and claims as to tbe 
privileges of the ^reek church and the Russian pro¬ 
tectorate ; maintained that " the occupation of the 
principalities was anticipated by tbe apparition of the 
combined fleets in the neighbourhood of tfie Darda¬ 
nelles and, after expressing sentiments nearly similar 
to those comprised in bis reply to tbe deputation from 
the Society of Friends, his majesty offered to negotiate 
if tho Turks would send him a negotiator; but added, 
that bis " conditions were known at Vienna,” and they 
" were the only bases upon which be could treat.” As 
those conditions bad been rejected by tho conference, 
there was an bnd of all hopes of tho preservation of 
peace; and a manifesto of the czar, followed by one 
from the court of France, prepared the public for what 
was to follow.—I d the Russian manifesto, the allied 
fleets were said to be sent into tbe iJiack Sea to pro¬ 
tect the Turks, and prevent tbe free navigation of the • 
Russian vessels of war—^**a course of proceeding un¬ 
heard of amongst civilised *natlons.” In conseqnenoe 
of this act, the Russian embassies had been withdrawn 
from London and Parisi and "England and France bad 
sided with .the enemies pf.ChdBtianlty, Mainst Bussia^” 
wfaioh was "combatiiig.iigic!|^ oi^odM Isitb."—^Ihe 
French manifesto, dated tbe 4th of Marsh, issued. 

In tbe form of a oimdar, to the diplomatio agents of 
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tho ompcror.—la reply to tho dcfenco of the invasion 
of the principalities, by the uiiaertion that it was the 
conaequenco uf tho appearance of the allied fleet in tlie 
nriglibourhond of tho Dardanelles^ and in defence of 
the inovementsof that fleet, the Froiieh foreign minister 
said— 

. “1 will ouly recall to recollection lito fact, that if 
the Preach squadron, at tlie end of March, anchored in 
the Bay of Salamis, it was because, sinco the month of 
Janittiry, there liad been an immense assemblage of 
troops in Bessarabia. If the forces of England and 
Ptance approached tho Dardanelles (wliero they only 
arrived qt tho end of June), it was because a Bussian 
army bad been encamped upon the banks of the Pruth, 
and because tho resolution to cross that river had been 
taken, and had been oflicinliy annouaced, since the 
3l6t of May. If, )it a later period, our fleets were at 
Constantinople, it was because cannon resounded on 
the Danube; and, in short, if they entered tho Blnck 
Sea, it was because, contrary to the promise of acting 
on the defensive, Bussian vessels had left Sebastopol to 
destroy tbo Turkish vessels at anchor in the port of 
Sinope. Every step which wc took, in concurrence 
with England, in the East, had peace for its objoet; 
and we did not desire to interfere between the bel¬ 
ligerent parties. Every day, however, on the contrary, 
Bussia advanced openly towards war.” 

In reply to the attempt, on the part of Bussia, to 
make tho war appear to be one for religion, in which 
tho true orthodox Christians were combating with the 
followers of Mohammed, M. Drouyn do I’Hnys denied 
that Franco and England were “ supporting Islamism 
against the orthodox Greek faith.” Their object was 
^ to protect the Ottoman empire against tho ambitious 
covetousness of Bussia;” and by **giving their support 
to Turkey, they seriously believed they would render 
greater service to the Cliristian faith than the govern¬ 
ment which used that faith as an instrument to advanoo 
its temporal ambition.” To this circular no reply was 
given. It was communicated to tho Austrian and 
Prussian governments; though, as wilt be seen, they 
were not alkided to in the documents issuing from the 
Russian Cbanccllcrie, and although they bad supported 
tbo views of the western powen, liaving assented to 
their protestations against the Russian claim of a pro¬ 
tectorate, and authorised their plenipotentianes to sign 
the protocols which pledged them to support Ihe in- 
dependenco and integrity df Turkey.- 

There were several debates in both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment on the subject of the war; and on the 20th of 
* February, whoa tho Russian questuKi was before the 
House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli blamed the minUtry 
for not hoping taken advantage of the warnings of their j 
envoys, and been prepared for the events which were | 


almost certain.to occur. Their conduct, he said, must 
have originated in morbid credulity or connivance.” 
If tho former, still “ tho war might ho conducted to an 
honourable issue;” if the latter, "it could only be 
brought to a discreditable result.”—Mr. Cobden also 
spoko warmly against tho government; defending tho 
conduct of Russia, and charging tho Forte with oruelty 
aud tyranny towards ite Christian subjects. He would 
not, bo said, ** give six months* purchase for the popu¬ 
larity of auy gentleman in that House, or out of it, 
who voted for war.”—Lords John Bussell and Palmer¬ 
ston ably defended tho government, which, said the 
former, was opposing only " the unjustifiable designs of 
Bussia,” and “aiding Turkey in resisting a power that 
had wantimly disturbed the peace of Europe.”—^Lord 
Palmerston warmly repelled the ifiputation of "cre¬ 
dulity ” or “ connivance” to tho conduct of the govern¬ 
ment. They had been deceived, because they bad, "for 
a considerable period, put faith in the declarations of 
tho Emperor of Bussia.” In one of his circulars, 
Count Nesselrode asserted, that the government of Eng¬ 
land had, from the beginning, been aware of the designs 
of Bussia, But his lordship cnaphatically denied that 
such was the case. 

This debate, and thenejection, by tbe czar, of the 
proposals of the Emperor of Franco, left no doubt on 
tho minds of the public that war would be soon de¬ 
clared ; and all the measures of tbo government were 
warlike. The number of troops was raised from 102,283, 
tho estimate in 1868, to 112,977; and the seamen were 
augmented from 31,000 to 41,000. An army of 20,000 
men was ordered to be organised for active service in the 
East, under tho command of General Lord Baglan, who, 
as Lord Fitzroy Somerset, was the trusted aide-dc-carap 
of the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular war. The 
Coldstream Guards formed a part of this army; and 
that gallant regiment left Iiondon to embark for the 
East on tho 14th of February. In that month and 
March, tho remainder of the troops were despatched 
from Bristol, Liverpool, Portsmouth, and Southampton, 
their first destination being Sblta.—They 'were to be 
supported by a larger French foroe^ under the command 
of Marshal Leroy de St. Amaud. The Emperor of tbe 
French had bom, at first, "extremely averse to sending 
any troops to the East, hoping ^hat tbe navd supe¬ 
riority of tlie allies would suflSoe for tho.^ protection of 
Constantinople.” But the position of Omar Pasha— 
who, though his troops had been viotorioos;' was still 
inferior in numbers to* the enemy after the latter had 
been reinforced—excited attention. He was quite un¬ 
able to defend Constantinople if an attack should be" 
made upon that capital, as appeared to be tii'e dedgn of 
the czar, from the extent and position of a laq[e part of 
his force, distinct from that which occupied the princt- 
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paliUesi and it was at length resolved, by the two 
governments, **to protect Uie Turkish capital, and the 
entrance to the DardanoUes,” with a viow of provcntmg 
‘*tbe SiiasianB from renewing tint movement which 
brought them to Saros and Bodcsto in 1829which 
would enable them to eeir^ the European castles of the 
Dardanelles, and obtain the command of that important 
pusage. In the depth of winter, Sir John Burgoyno 
. surveyed the peninsula running for some miles between 
the Gulf of Saros on the west, and the Dardanelles on 
the east, anciently called the Thracian Cbcreonesus; 
now the peninsula of QallipoH. He selected the port 
of Gallipoli, about 132 miles W.S.W,fof Constantinople, 
as the place of debarkation; and designed works in that 
very neighbourhood for the protection of the Strait, 

It was also resolve^ in order to prevent Bussis from 
increasing her naval force in the Black Sea, to send a 
combined fleet to tbe Baltio, where that power had a 
numerous fleet, and had strongly fortified Cronstadt, 
Sveaborg, Helsingfors, and other ports. The utmost 
activity had pervaded tbe naval department as well as* 
the military at the close of 1853 and the commence¬ 
ment of 1854; and in the month of February, a mag¬ 
nificent armament was .collected, ** being -a contem¬ 
porary writer is quoted—^**tlio finest that even this 
country, so long famed as * the mistress of the seas,’ 
ever despatched from her harbours.’’ It was in two 
divisions. The first—of which Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier was commander-in-chief—consisted of nine ships 
of the line and eight steam-frigates. The second, under 
Bear-Admiral Corry, comprised eleven ships of the lino 
—seven being sailing vessels, and four screw-steamers—* 
and twelve frigates and sloops. Four steamers that 
were.in the North Sea were also ordered to join this 
fleet as soon as it reached the Baltic. Thus there were 
forty-four vessels of all sizes in the fleet; carrying 
2,206 guns, manned by 21,696 seamen; and the 
steamers were impelled by engines of tho power of.j 
14,562 horses. 

France was preparing armaments as well as England; 
and, whilst these military and naval preparations were 
going on, the two governments resolved to send a message 
to St. Petersburg, ealliog upon tbe czar to enter, within 
six days, into on engagement to evacuate tbe Danubian 
principalities on or before'the SOtb of April; s refusal 
to be considered as a deolaration of wwr. Captain 
Blackwood,.the English messenger, left London on tbe 
27 th oC F^bMary. The French message was bansmitted 
simultaneqtu^s tbeough Earl* Cowley, to the British 
consul, at ,the Bussian capital.~At that time a treaty 
was negeth^ng between England, Fkance^ and Turkey, 
which wae signed at Constantinople on the ]3tb of 
Maxoh. It was offensive and defensive; the two western 
powers-engaging to send, borides their, naval forces^ 


eiff* 

troops to defend the sultan's dominions. TiiO' three 
powers were to oommunicato to each other ony proposi-' 
tion made for the attainment of peace; and tbe sultan 
bound himself not to enter into any agreement with 
Buseia without the consent of his allies.—^France and 
England agreed to withdraw their troops and their 
ships from tbe* Ottoman territory within forty days 
after the exchange of tho ratifications of peace; and 
those powers were to be free to act where and how they 
thought expedient, without any control on tho put of 
the Porte.—French and English messages were de¬ 
livered to'the ozu five days after this treaty was signed. 
M. Michele^ the British consul, was the medium of 
communication: he was sent for, by the Bussian Chan¬ 
cellor, on tbe IStb of March; and after a friendly 
greeting. Count Nesselrode told him that the emperor 
did not think it becoming to give-any reply to Lord 
Clarendon's note.” A similar answer was returned to 
the French message; and Captain Blackwood immedi¬ 
ately left St. Petersburg. He urived in London on 
the 25th of March. On tbe 27tb', tho Queen eent a 
message to both Houses, informing thorn that the 
negotiations with Bussia had terminated; and that 
** her majesty felt bound to afford active assistance to 
her ally, the suHan, against unprovoked aggrearion.”—* 
On the 28th, the declaration of war appeared in tbe 
Otizetle, accompanied by a proclamation reserving the 
rights of trade and commerce to neutrals, except in 
contraband of wu, and tbe conveying of despatches for 
tho enemy. Simita^ declaratfona were simultaneously 
issued by France. 

On the 31st of March, the Queen's message was taken 
into consideration by the parliament. In both Houses 
the conduct of tbe government was severely censured; 
and the Earl of Derby in one, and Mr. Disraeli iu tbe 
other, remarked, that it was not till the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen took office that the czar ventured to press his 
demands upon Turkey. Tbe noble earl denied that he 
gave any encouragement to tbe designs of Bussia; on 
the contrary, be always opposed them. Ho still, he 
Bind, made peace his first- object; but while he did so, 
he did not Giink he was inconsistent in earryinS; on a 
just and necessary war. In both Houses addresses were 
carried, expressive of '*the firm determination ” of Lords 
and Commons **to oo-qMrate with her majesty in a. 
vigorous resistance to the projects of a sovereign whose 
further aggrandisement would bo dangerous to the in¬ 
dependence of Europe.*’ The only dissentiente were 
Earl Grey id the Lords, and the Marquia of Granby 
and Mr. Bright in the Commons.—On the 12 th of- 
April, a long reply to the declaration of war appeared 
in tbe St, Petersbwfff GdMtie.; The osar repeated much 
that was contained In (he dlpXnnatio oorrespcMildenae in 
justifieatiou of the seiauie of the piinofpaUti^; and 
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SAi<l, to abandon them without the fulfilment of the 
conditions demanded of the Ottoman government, and 
in tho brunt of a war which that government wus the 
first to declare, was inadmissible. 

The declaration of war caused another protocol to bo 
drawn up at Vienna, known as the “ Protocol of tho 
9th of April;” it being signed on tliat day by tho 
Austrian minister of foreign affairs, and tlie plenipoten- j 
tiaries of England, Franco, and Prus^iia. This docn- 
mentr states, in tho preamble, that— 

** The ebango which has takon place in tho attitude 
of two of the powers represented at tlio conference of 
Vienna,' in consequence of a step taken directly by 
France and England, supported by Austria and Prussia 
as being founded in right, has been considered by tho 
representatives of Austria and Prussia as involving the 
necessity of a fresh declaration of tho union of the four 
powers, upon tho ground of tho principles laid down 
in the protocols of December 6, 1663, and January 13, 
1854.” 

Tire provisions for maintaining inviolato tho inde- 
pondenco and integrity of Turkey, and of which the 
evacuation of tho Dunnbian principalities was one of tho 
essential conditions, and for consolidating with tho in¬ 
dependent sovereignty of the sultan a guuranteo for tho 
^ civil and religious rights of liis Christian subjects, were 
recapitulated. The territorial independcnco of the 
Forte was stated to be “the sine qua non of every 
transaction having for its object tho re-establishment of 
peace between the belligerent powers,” The parlies to 
the protocol engaged to endeavour to discover the 
guaranies most likely to attach the existence of that 
empire to tho general equilibrium of Europe; and not 
to enter into any arrangement with Itussia, or any other 
power, at variance with the prindptes laid down in the 
protocol. 

On the lOth of April, a treaty was concluded at Lon¬ 
don, between England and France, by which tho two 
powers agreed— 

To use their efforts to restore peace between tho 
Sublime Porto and Russia, upon a solid and durable' 
basis. * [Art. 1.]—To concert tbe best means to free tho 
territory of tho sultan from foreign invasion; and to 
maintain milit«ry and naval forces sufficient to meet 
the emergency. [Art. 2.]—Not to accept any proposals 
for tho cessation of hostilities, nor to enter into any en¬ 
gagement with Russia, wjfthout previous deliberation in 
common. [Ait. 3.]—^And to receive into their alUanoe 
any other powers willing to co-operate for tbe proposed 
ofttject. [Art. 4.] 

• This treaty was ratified on the 15th of April, and 
immediately *published in both countries. It was 
followed by one of “ offensive and defensive alliance,” 
concluded at Berlin on the 20tb, between Austria and 


Prussia, for the purpose of “ guaranteeing to each other, 
redprocally, the possession of their Q-erman and non- 
German dominions.” 

The Vienna conference met frequently after tbe treaty 
of tho 20tb of April was concluded; and, on tbe 3pth, 
another protocol was drawn up and signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the four powers, by which tbe 
assent of their governments was given to the treaties 
concluded between England and France on the one. 
band, and Austria and Prussia on the other: whilst the 
integrity of the Ottomon territory, and the evacuation 
of tho principalities, was solemnly declared “ to be tbe 
constant and invariable object of the union of tbe four 
powers.”—Although Count'Arnim signed this protocol 
with the full assent of his government, that govern¬ 
ment, almost immediately, evincef^ unmistakable signs 
of a desire to avoid nuking any manifestation hostile to 
Russia, t The Chevalier Bunsen was recalled from tbe 
embassy at London; Count Usedom from tbatht Rome; 
General Bonin, tho Minister of War, was dismissed; 
and the Prince of Prussia had to give up his command 
in tho army, and ask leave to travel. Those offiokls 
were deprived of office on account of their anti-Rassian 
tendencies; and they were replaced by others more 
favourablo to tbe czar. Still the king retained his 
plenipotentiary at tho Vienna conference; and even 
agreed to make, with Austria, a joint demand upon the 
czar for the evacuation of the principalities. This 
demand was forwarded to St. Petersburg, after the' 
signature. of the eonvention between Austria and 
Turkey, on the 14th of June; and on the 29th, Count 
Nesselrode replied in the name of the czar, demanding 
from the Austrian government, “ an explanation upon 
the subject of the guarantees which it ooiild give;” 
that received, “the emperor, from deference to the 
wishes and interests of Germany,” would be “disposed 
to enter into negotiations, for tbe purpose of fixing tbe 
precise time of evacuation.” This led to more oouM- 
pondcnce—further mectiDgs of tbe Vienna confereno^^ 
and to the declaration of the required guarantees form¬ 
ing tbe bases of future negotiations, as agreed upon by 
England, France, and Austria; Prussia, at first, with¬ 
holding her assent. Those guarantees are Known aa 
tho “Four Points of August 8,” being adopted on that 
day. They are given vartatm, as they were subse¬ 
quently acted upon, and formed the basia of the 
ultimate peace. 

“ Tbe three powers are equally of opinion, that the 
relations of the Sublime Porte with the imperial court 
of Russia, cannot be re-established on eoUd and duraUe 
bases—Ist. If the protectorate hitherto exerdeed by tile 
imperial court of Russia over the prlnoipalitiee of 
Wallaebia, Moldavia, aiyd Servia, be not disoontliraed 
for the future; and if the privileges aoodrded'bv the 
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* (tiltans to tboae proTineea (dependeoeies of tbe empire) 
be sot placed under the eoUeetive guarantee of the 
powere, in virtue of an arrangement to be concluded vitb 
the Sublime Porte, tbe stipulations of which should, at 
tbe same time, regulate all {questions of detail.'^Sadly. 
If the navigation of the Danube, at its mouths, be not 
freed from all obstacles, and submitted to the applica¬ 
tion of the principles established by the acts of the 
oongressof Vienna.—3rdly. If the treaty of tho 13th of 
July, 1841, bo not revised, in concert, by tho high con¬ 
tracting powers, in the interest of the balance of power 
in Europe.—4thly. If Russia do not givo up the claim to 
exercise an official protectorate over the subjects of the 
Sublime Porte, to whatever rite they may belong; and 
if Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia 
do not lend their i^utual assistanco to obtain, as an 
initiative from the Ottoman government, tbe confirma¬ 
tion and tho observance of the religious privilegss of tho 

* different Christian communities; and to turn to account, 
in tbe common interest of their co-religionists, the 
generous intentions manifested by his majesty the 
sultan, at the same time avoiding any aggressions on 
his dignity and tbe independence of his crown.” 

While tho conferences wore being hold at Vienna, 
and about a month before the final decision was come 
to. Prince Alexander Oortscliakoff, brother to the com¬ 
mander of the Russian troops in the principalities, 
arrived on a special mission from the czar. At first 
tho object was not apparent; but, on tho 9th of August, 
(he day after tho “p'our Points” woro accepted by the 
plenipotentiaries of tbe three powers, tho prince in¬ 
formed Count Bno), that his imperial master, '* out of 
deference to the wishes of Austria,” had agreed to 
evacuate tho principalities. Tbe prince was informed 
that Austria, in pursuance of her convention with 
Turkey, meant to occupy them till tho conclusion of 
the war; but ''not with any hostile intentions towards 
Russia.”—The next day, the "Four Points” were 
transmitted to St. Petersburg, with instructioue to tho 
Austrian ambassador (Prince Esterliazy), to press thdr 
acceptance firmly and decisively on tbo czar. A quali¬ 
fied assent to tho " points” having been obtained from 
Prussia, on the 13th of August, instructions, similar in 
tendency to tliose of Austria, were also despatched to 
M. Manteuffel, tho Prussian ambassador ; but they 
were much less decisive in tone.—On the 90th of tbe 
month, the answer of the czar was transmitted by Count 
Nesselrode. It was a refusal, the conditions being 
" unacceptable la substance at well as in formand 
that principally beoauso, " with the ostensible purpose 
of maintaining the European equilibrium,” nothing 
less was aimed at than tbo destruction of the establish¬ 
ments of the Russian marino if the Black Sea,—Soon 
aftw^ B gre n Meyendorff was leoallod from Vienna, and 


Prinoo Alexander Gortschakoff was installed in the 
Russian embassy at that dty. 

We will now return to the naval and military pro¬ 
ceedings of the war. 

Tbe depaituro of troops from England, and the 
assembling of a groat naval armament at Spitbead,. 
have been alresOly noticed. On Friday, tho lOtb of 
March, her majesty went to Spithead to inspect this 
fleet, accompanied by the Prince Consort, the Ptinoe of 
Wales, tbe Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice. .The 
scene was one of the greatest excitement, from tho 
number of yachts and boats afloat, tbe crowds as¬ 
sembled on the shores, and tho enthusiasm which pre¬ 
vailed. The next day, tbe division left Spitbead, 
her majesty accompanying tho vessels in tiie Fawy 
steamer till'they were fairly out at sea. The second 
division' sailed on tlie 16th of March, her majesty again 
hearing it company some miles. Tbe Baltio was reached 
on the 20th of March. Several of the Russian ports 
were soon after blockaded.; and attacks were made upon 
vessels in some of them. A "flying squadron,” sent 
into tho Gulf of Bothnia, under Rear-Admiral Plum- 
ridge, also inflicted considerable loss upon tbo Russiatts; 
but there was no honour conferred on tho British flag. 

.The French fleet of twenty-three vessels, large and 
small, undor Vice-Admiral Parseval Deschencs, was 
organised, and arrangements made for its sailing, about 
tbe same time that the English fleet was got ready; 
but it did not leave Brest till tbe 23rd of April. Its 
first division passed the Great Belt on the 1 Hh of May; 
end the 13lh of June arrived before a junction was 
effected with tho English fleet. Then it was 
dently expected that a descent would be made on some 
part of tho Russian dominions. Public opinion pointed 
to Cronstadt, a strongly-fortified port on the side of 
the small island of Kotlinoi, in the Gulf of Finland, 
about eighteen miles W. of St. Petersburg. There the 
Russians had twenty-two ships of the line, five frigates, 
throe brigs and corvettes, and seven paddle-wheel 
steameiB, moored imdor tho protection of the fortifica¬ 
tions, the ships-mounting 2,154 guns. The admirals 
did direct their attention to this formidable position ; 
and a reconnai^aance led to the opinion generally 
entertained by tho officers of both fleets, that a suc¬ 
cessful attack was next to impossible; therefore it was 
declined. As tho cholera prevailed to a considerable 
extent on board tbo ships, an((,many of the crews suc¬ 
cumbed to the disease, probably that might have some¬ 
thing to do with tbe decision adopted, not to attack 
Cronstadt. B;tt it was felt by tho commanders that 
something must be attempted to ^y the discontent 
which was beginning to be displayed, in the fleet as well 
as at home, at the eontinued utaotion of the twb gnat 
naval armaments. • 
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Another important position taken tip in tho litiltic 
hy the Itusaiuns, was tho Aland Isles, lying .it tho 
northern extremity of tho sea, at the entrance to the 
Oiilf of Jtothniii, and a few miles to tho westward of tho 
(iiilf of Finland. These isles are about 200 in number, 
only sixty being inhabited; and they **form a con¬ 
tinuation of tho * sclieeren’—»a dangervnis labyrinth of 
granite reefs, which, with Jittlc interruption, extend 
along tho south coast of Finland, from Wyborg to 
Abo<’* Russia bad secured their posscssiou by the treaty 
of Frederickshaum, concluded in 1809. After the peace 
of 1815, fortifications and a town had been erected on 
Aland, .the largest island, from which the group derives 
its name. Two islets, Signisklar and Prastii, had also 
some works thrown up upon them j but it was on 
Bomarsund that the most money was expended. Twenty 
years were devoted to the erection of works on this 
island, at a cosl of jC6,000,000. It was intended to be¬ 
come the Sebastopol of Northern Furopo; to protect 
the Aland group, and annoy Sweden. Papers found, 
when Bomarsund ifas captured, developed the furtlicr 
plans of tho czar, who contemplated obt.iiniug Goth¬ 
land from Sweden, and Bornholm from Dcuiiiarh 
fortifying those islands on the suinu plan os Bomarsund ; 
and thus enabling him, with the numerous fleet that 
possessed in the Baltic, to command that sea and its 
gulfs, and establish a dominant power over Sweden and 
Denmark, placing them at his mercy. 

Sir Charles Napier had-not oi'crlooknd these islands 
when proceeding to the Gulf of Finland; and on the 
21st of June, tho Jlcda, Odin, and Fttiorou#, under 
Captain Hall, of the //cchr, had made a demonstration 
on Bomarsund and Pnistii. Tlic result appears to have 
convinced the admirals that troops were necessary to 
aid the naval force, and 10,000 men were sent from 
Calais, in Knglish transports, to take part iii tho siege 
of Bomarsund. The troops were under the command of 
General Paraguay d’Hillicr.4, who had, a short timo 
before, been recalled from the embassy at Constanti¬ 
nople. Tbo men cm1>arked on tho 14tb and 15th of 
July; and, on the 30tb, reached tbo harbour of Led- 
suDd|'formed by tlic island of Seurlund on the nortlif 
and a number of smaller ones on tho south nnd west, 
where the fleets had anchored, awaiting their arrival. 
Tho siege artillery did not arrive till tho Gtli of August; 
and the transports bearing tho troops entered tho* bay 
Yttemas, a fine semicircular inlet on the coast of 
Bomarsund, on the 6tl>. On tho ftli they were landed; 
and^tho operations, iu whieh English sailors and marines 
took part, commenced. They continued till tlie ICth, 
and were completely successful, alt the works on tbo 
island being taken. The last fort was surrendered to 
preventaa assault, which it would have been impossible 
for tho garrison to wilosland. The commander ( Gen¬ 


eral Bodisco, on old man eighty years of age) sent a 
priest to order tlio fort on the Prasto also to Im given 
up: Aland was then occupied, and the English and 
French flags supplanted that of Russia.—On the 20th 
of August, a proclamation was issued, recommending the 
inhabitants to maintain order and peace; and informing 
them that they wero at liberty to trade with Sweden, 
bub must not hold any intercourse with the enemy. A 
few days after, a deputation of tho inhabitants went to 
Stockholm, to solicit tho king to take possession ot the 
isles, and incorporate them with Sweden. His majesty 
gave no reply ,it that time. 

Tlie loss of the allies in tho attack on Bomarsund 
was inconsiderable. Of tbo Russians, 2,235 were made 
pnsoners, fifty-one of whom were officers, and soven 
•officers* wives; 198 guns, 200 too% of powder, a quan¬ 
tity of shot, and provisions sufficient to sustain 3,000 
men fon a long period, wero also taken. Tho allies 
did not remain long in tbo Baltic after tho capture; 
completely evacuating tho isles in September, to the 
great grief of the inhabitants. The government at 
homo had written to Sir Charlc.<i N<ipicr, wishing him to 
attack Svcjiborg and Helsingfors. A council of war was 
held on board the Dtike of WfiUinffto}^ tho admiral’s 
flag-ship, on tho 12th of September; and tho decision 
was^ that the season was too far advanced to admit of 
the operation being undertaken. This decision was 
communicated to London and Paris; and was very un- 
satisfactoiy to tho British government. Sir James 
Graham sent a second despatch, which arrived on tho 
18tli of September, desiring that another council might 
bo held to reconsider the decision of the first. Tliis 
council the French admiral refused to attend, and his 
j fleet started on its homo voyage on tbo 19th. Sir 
Charles again submitted tho question to his own ad¬ 
mirals, who adhered to their former decision. . Tbo 
First I.ord of the Admiralty still held to his opinion, 
that the attach might be made; but Sir Charles Napier 
declined to run the risk, and the English fleet left the 
Baltic. The vessels departed at different times, all the 
Euglish not reachiug port till the middle of December. 
It was tho 17th of that month when Sir Charles Napier 
landed at Portsmouth. He immediately proceeded to 
London, where he was very epolly received by Sir James 
Graham, who declined to liavc any conversation with . 
him, and he returned to his flag-ship. On the 23rd, he 
received an order from tho Admiralty to strike his flag, 
and come on shore. 

During tlio summer of* 1854, a small force, oonsisting 
of only three vessels,' under the command of Commodore 
Erasmus Ommanney, was sent to blockade the Russian 
ports, and to destroy the property of the Russian 
government, in tho White Sea. This expedition was 
Eucccss.ul, a considerable amount v. publio property 
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being destroyed ou tbe islande of SoIo\’etBkoi and Kio; 

. and at-Kola/tbe oopifal of liiuaian Laplandt Private 
ptopcrty waa also injured; but not where it oould be 
avoided. The expedition, however, was one of tbMe 
which redect no honour on tbo British arms j and it is to. 
be regretted that it was undertaken.—In Soptomber, a 
small English and Erench squadron attacked Petro- 
paulovski, the capital of Bussian Kamschatka, seated 
on tbo bay of Aoatschai, on the eastern side of the 
Kamscbatkan peninsula. The attack was unsuccessfu). 
It was undertaken in consequence of information re¬ 
ceived from three American seamen, deserters from 
whalers, who, it is believed, purposely deceived tho 
English and French commanders; os tho numbers of 
the enemy were greater^ and their position defended 
by a dense brushwood much stronger, than was repre¬ 
sented. After a very smart straggle, bravely- sustained 
on both sides, the allies, finding they could nft sucooed, 
retired to their boats, carrying off their dead and 
wounded, amounting to 107 EnglUhi and 102 French. 
Tho enemy own to having 115 men put Ws lU combat; 
and they lost a quantity of stores and other matii'iel. 
Tho united squadrons left tho bay on tbo 7tb of Sep-, 
tetnber; and tho English vessels, tho same day, captured 
the Russian steamer AriKui/a, and a merchant vessel, 
called tbe Sitka, conveying stores to the garrison of 
Potropaulovski, valued at 200,000 dollars', Thct French 
men-of-war wintered at ^n Francisco; the English 
having' burnt tbe Amadia, oariiod the Sitka to Van¬ 
couver’s Island. 

The military events were not «f much interest or 
importance till autumn approached. The English 
■troops, in tbe first instance, stopped at Malta, where 
12,000 men anived early in March; and they were 
joined by the first division of the French oontingenb 
(under 1,000 men), on the 23cd.—On the 31st, the 
departure for Gallipoli commenced; to that spot tho 
troops subsequently despatched from England and 
France were directed | and there, before April closed, 
tbe main force of Oie two nations was collected, and 
encamped in tbe neighbourhood of the port; the English 
tents extending to the south-west, tho French to the 
north-west of Ae town, and being about three-quarters 
of a mila apart. Tbe situation was not unpleasant, tho 
emrounding country being richly wooded, with olive, 
fig, and almond-trees; with, here, and there, a frell- 
boUt fhrm-houae, prettily situated amongst them. 

Whilot the allies were passing from England and 
Fnnoo to Chal^tdi, and establishing themselyes in that 
vifltnity,*an^iarrection was raging in tbe provinces of 
Gtaiece attached to tbe Turkish empire, fomented and 
encouraged by tbe agents of Russia; and to which Otho 
—who was the soveroign placed on tho throne of tho 
(Irecian kingdom by the protecting powers, England, 
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Franco, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, under whose 
auspices that state was formed—lent his eounteoance 
and support. Fiiod Effendi was sent from Constanti¬ 
nople to direct the movements for tbe suppression of 
this rebellion. He arrived at Frevcaa on the 7tb of 
March. Various encounters took place in different 
directions; most of them of little, importance. Hey* 
were not all favourable to the Turks; and as Otho 
permitted recruiting for the insurgent forces in his 
kingdom, it is doubtful how tho affair might have ended 
if England and France had not interfered. Tbe envoys 
of those powers first required the king to affix bis sig- 
naturo to the protocol of Vienna; and on his refusiog 
to do so, except under a protest that be bad been 
compelled to yield to force,” a naval and military arma¬ 
ment was despatched from Gallipoli, which anchored in 
tho Pinuus on the 25tli of May. A body of English 
and Froncli marines was landed, and about 3,000 troops, 
under tho cotnmand of General Forey. They took pos¬ 
session of the ships in the harbour, planted the Fw g li n h 
fiag in the square of Themistocles in the G;:eeian capital, 
and encamped on the lulls which, in the form of a semi¬ 
circle, overlook Athens.' Otho had no means of nsiat- 
ance; ho therefore at once sent in his submission; ' 
dismissed those officials who had been most conspicuous 
and active in tbe movement against Turkey; changed 
his ministry, appointing Mavrocordato president of bis 
new council; and proclaimed a strict neutrality in the 
war. The ships then returned to Gallipoli, leaving 
8,000 men at Athens; and the insurgents, defeated by 
Fuad Effendi on tbo 18th of June, with great loss, at 
Kalabaka, fied to tbe mountains, making no futther 
resistance. Turkey had lost ;£l,000,000 by tbo insur¬ 
rection ; and the sultan claimed indemnity from Otho, 
with guarantooB that no future acts of aggression would 
ho permitted. Otho could not pay the indemnity; but 
be substituted a treaty of commerce, in which tbe limits 
between his dominions and those of tbo saltan were de¬ 
fined. A Greek minister was then sent to Constanti¬ 
nople, and a Turkish ambassador to Athens: the friendly 
relations between Otbo and tbe western powers were 
also renewed; but the Russian ambassador wqs with¬ 
drawn ; as the representatives of that power,” said tbe 
Russian Chancellor, ** could only be suffered to remain 
at unshackled and independent courts.’^ 

Meantime tho allies eonUoued encamped at Gallipoli; 
the English troops already .feeling the inconvenieneeaof 
8 deficient commissariat, which subsequently produced 
such evils in the Crimea. A lady writing from the 
camp soya— 

Our condition was such, that the, posseesion of a 
Dutch cheese was quRo.tiMkoa enough for asking friends 
to dinner; and th«^ aWb « cackling about a goose 
that some one had b'roughl lomo from a villi^e at hi$ 
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saddIe-l>oir, and Itad been tied to a tent-polo ever since, 
that those who woro not invited to eat him wilt, I nm 
persuaded, never forgive those tliat were. Tho matter 
will, very reasonably, become a heir-loom grievance, and 
be handed down as an hereditary feud.*’ 

The lady writes pleasantly and lightly; but tho men 
felt their privation^ severely, officers and privates ex¬ 
periencing them alike. Not only were provisions short, 
but the medical department was insufficiently supplied. 

There were few blankets for the sick, no beds, no 
mattresses; ” and tho unfortunate invalids had often 
“ to lie en tho bare boards, in a wooden house, with 
nothing but a single blanket for bed and coveriug,” 
Still all was not unpleasant. **Ti]e climate,” writes 
Mrs. Youngo, was healthful and agreeable; the sceneiy 
exquisitely beautiful: ” and, at that period, “ all was 
energy and hope; tho men were not wearied by delays, 
nor tbo officers harassed by their natural results.” The 
soldiers of the two nations were on tho best terms; and 
the attention of the English “was continually excited 
by the groups of French strolling about in all sorts of 
picturesque costumes.” These were principally the 
Zouaves,* a branch of the French army, which originated 
in tho formation of a native forco in Algeria during tho 
reign of Louis Philippe. One native Arab, regiment 
was retained, called the tirOiUlmrs iatUghmaf or native 
riflemen; hut, in 1854, tbo greater part of the Zouaves 
were Frenchmen, retaining the Arab name and costume. 
Another corps, tho Spabis, were by birth, dress, and 
equipments, purely Arab. They wore the Moorish 
jacket, richly embroidered, their head and shoulders 
being enveloped in wbito bornoos, and their saddles 
richly decorated with velvet and gold. Another con¬ 
spicuous branch of tbo French army, frequently men¬ 
tioned in the despatches of the time, was the Chasseurs 
do Vincennes; tho men were trained to the use of the 
rifle; and “had acquired an unrivalled celerity of 
action, and an almost unrivalled precision in firing.’* 
They derived their name, Chasseurs {i.e., light-horso), 
from the former. 

There was not sufficient accommodation at OalUpoli 
for all Hio troops; and Lieutonant-Ccncnil Sir Q-corge 
Brown (who commanded till the arrival of Lord 
Baglanb when the IHnutlaga arrived, on the 14th of 
April, with tbo*33rd and 4Ist regiments on board, 
ordered her to Scutari, tbo ancient Cbiysopc^, now 
tbo largest suburb of Constantinople, lying opposite 
that city, on tho Asiatic sillo of tho Bosphorus, There 
another Eoglish camp was formed; and there, after 
the arrival of Lord Baglan on the. 2nd of May, tho 
English bead-quarters were established. The Duke of 
Cambridge,' who commanded the Ist division of the 
British irmy, arrived ow the 9tU of May. Prince 
Napoleon, the cousin of the Emperor of France, 


preceded his royal highness, having landed on the 
28th of April i and Marshal do St. Amaud joined the 
army tho second week in May. There was snnoh 
festivity, alternately at the camp and Constantinople, 
after tho arrival of these royal and distinguished 
personages; hut soon the commanders-ih-ebief turned 
their attention to sterner things. Having, after 
Marshal de St. Arnaud's arrival, received the report of 
; Lord do Eos, who had been sent on a mission to Varna 
and Sbumla, and roturned on tho 17th of May, Lord 
Eaglau and the marshal resolved, themselves, to go to 
Varna, for tho purpose of Laving a personal interview 
with Omar Pasha. Tliey left Constantinople on the 
18th of Alay; and tbo result was a determination that 
the allied troops should occupy Varna, their preseneo 
on the other sido of the Turkish capital being con¬ 
sidered no longer necessary for its safety. As soon as 
tho comtmndcrs-in-chief returned to tho camps, the 
orders to prepare for departure were issued. At that 
time the English army in tho East numbered 22,000 
men—viz., .5,000 at Gallipoli, and 17,000 at Scutari: 
of tho latter, 12,0CK) were encamped; tbo remainder 
^ere in barracks. 

The orders for embarkation were chiefly carried out 
under Lientenunt-Gcneral Sir George Brown. Every- 
tiring being arranged, Sir George left for Varna on the 
28tb of May, that he might also superintend tho dis¬ 
embarkation. Tlio light division of the British army 
embarked on the 29th; the other divisions following 
day after day, till all had left Gallipoli and Scutari. 
The French had preceded us, some of their troops 
landing at Varna before the light division had em¬ 
barked, During the embarkation, on the 4th of June, 
Lord Raglan was sui'prised by a visit from tho marshal, 
to inform him that be had determined to send only one 
division of his army to Varna; the remainder he in¬ 
tended to march inland, and take up a position in roar 
of the Balkan range, his head-quarters being at Aidos, 
and his right resting on the Black Sea, at Bouigas, 
about twenty-flre miles S. of Varna. He wished Lord 
Raglan to move the bulk of the English army in the 
same direction; but his lordship refused, and, ulti¬ 
mately, the French commander gave way. But he had, 
before he yielded to tho firmness and more prudent 
councils of his companion-in-arms, sent General Bosquet 
and his division forwards to Adrianople. They eon- 
tinued thelir marob, halting at that oity, where General 
Bosquet established bis quarters in the old feraglio, 
and the troops were encamped upon an uland. formed 
by two branches of the river Tondja, and called, the 
Island of the Seraglio. 

Tbo disembarkation of both armies at Varna appeared • 
to Iw a proceeding of joyous excitement; and “ prepara¬ 
tions for so deadly a game as war were certainly never 
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uahered in by m nutoh fun and gaiety,*’ It was the 
middle of June before all the troops were landed; the 
first division, the Duke of Cambridge and staff, arriving 
on the 13th. It had been arranged that the French 
headquarters should bo at Yama^ and those of the 
English at the village of Devna, about eight miles 
distant i and the two camps'were formed in the vicinity 
of the respective head-quarters, the English having 
two—one for cavalry, in the iDunediato neighbourhood 
of Devna, the other further advanced on the road to 
Varna. At first the ponition of the allies was far from 
unpleasant. A correspondent at the English camp 
informs us, that any quantity of beef and mutton, and 
plenty of bread, could be procured, with a good supply 
of water; but vegetables were scarce. For the French, 
the government at Paris, as soon as it was apprised that 
the army was m route to Varna, entered into arrange¬ 
ments with a company at Pern, called the Co,mmercial 
Union;” the members of which—though, with the 
exception of one man, who was an Austrian, they were 
all French—wore well acquainted with the interior. 
This company engaged to supply the French camp with 
provisions of every kind, being allowed a commission 
on the market price. Titus the Frencli had a sufficiency 
of all necessaries, and many comforts, and never 
suffered so severely as the lirilisb from the defects of 
Ibcir commissariat. The men, however, while at Varna 
were greatly affiicted with disease; as wero the English 
after a short time—^the result of the climate.—An 
establishment had been loft at Scutari, to taka charge 
of the barracks, and property that was not removed to 
Varna. Tbo largo liospital at that place had been 
placed at I^ord Ilaglan’s disposal, and there confirmed 
invalids, and subsequently the wounded, wero sent. 

After the landing, the troops were most eager to 
march forward to the rutiof of Silistrio, the surrender of 
that city being daily expected; and Lord Cardigan was 
despatched, with detachments of the cavalry under his 
command, to patrol the whole country to Trajan’s Wall, 
on the confines of the Dobrutscha, returning by the 
coast and Shuml^ for the purpose of ascertaining the 
position of the Russian army, and its outposts. A few 
days after his departure, it was known that the siege of 
Silistria was raised. When this event and the departure 
of the Russians wero announced, the discontent at in¬ 
action increased, and officers and men wero alike 
anxious to bn engaged in active war.-^-On the Snd of 
. July, Omar Pasha arrived at the English oandp, and 
went on to Varpa,’where he held several councils with 
the Engikfa and French generals. On the 5th, Jtis 
highness . reviewed the French troops—30,000 in 
numbw} and on the 6th, the English army passed 
before him. He had expreraed his approbation of our 
allies most unreservedly to thb officers of hotli countries. 


But he appears to -have been struok with still more 
admiration at tho magnificent appearance of the Cluards 
and Highlanders; whilst he was perfeotly astonished at 
seeing the movements of the cavalry and artillery; and 
when the 42nd passed him, he exclaimed in French to 
Marshal de St. Arnaud —** Did you ever see such troops, 
marshal? I did not believe that, in the armies of • 
Europe, a division like this was to be found 1”—*'You 
are right I yon are right 1” was the reply of the marshal, 
who may be pardoned if he envied the fine fellows who 
thus took tho prestiffe away from his own meo. The 
same evening, Omar Pasha departed for Shumla. His 
visit had caused groat excitement while it lasted; but 
when he was gone, tho murmurs at tho continued 
inactioD ” 'were still beard.—Another sensation was 
caused, on the 12th of July, by the return of the Earl 
of Cardigan and bis detaohmeuts from their extended 
reeonnais»a7ice. They had asoertained little about the 
Russians, exedpt that tho main force had returned to 
tho left bank of the Danube, only a few Cossaoks 
remaining in the Dobrutscha. They found the country 
desolated by those wild warriors; and tho Bashi- 
Bazouks (as certain irregular levies in the Turkish 
army are called) had great difficulty in finding food for 
themselves, and forage for their l)east6; and having no 
tent's, had bivouacked for seventeen nights.—^Tho sensa¬ 
tion created by this arrival soon passed away; and the 
discontent being rtfo in both armies—tho sufferings 
from heat aggravating tho disgust felt at their inac¬ 
tivity—Marshal do St. Arnaud, with a view to check it 
.imongst the French, sent a division of Zouaves, under 
General Ij'Espinasge, to make a recoiinaiusance in tbo 
Dobrutscha, supported by a troop of Bashi-Sazouks, 
organised by General Vussuf. It had better have 
remained at tho camp. Tlie parly started on tho 24th 
of July; and on the 29th, the Bashi-Bazouks, having 
entered the Itobnitscba, encountered, near the village 
of Babatagli, a party of Cossacks, whom they attacked 
and put to flight, though superior in number. There 
was little more fighting; for, although several 
wandering parties of Cossaoks were met with, and a 
few slight skirmishes ensued, they always madp off, if 
possible. But the country was completely devastated. 
Dead bodies and calcined skeletons wore found in the 
road in great numbers; and tho air was perfectly 
pestilential. This caused disease to break out both 
amongst the French and Turks; General I’Espinasse 
being so ill, that he was obliged to leave his oom- 
mand, and return to Varna. Marshal de St. Arnaud 
immediately recalled tire expedition; but 2,000 of the 
mon died lieforc it reached the camp.—The disease of 
cholera was, at that .tim, very, prevalent in both 
camps: several olB(»ra 'died^; and the Duke of Cam- 
brhlge was so sevciely affcclcd witli diarrhoea* that be 
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Iia(t to be removed to CoDstantiDople. The disease was 
equally prevalent on board the sbipi>, several losing 
from twenty to tifly men: on board one French vessel 
there were about 2U0 deaths.—^Tbis was not alUthe 
armies bad to contend with. A dro broke out at Varna 
on tlio lOtb of August) which destroyed about one* 
seventh of that town ; and, unfortunately, it was that 
part in which the stores were deposited. Great quanti¬ 
ties of provisions were consumed, or rendered useless; 
as were a great part of the tools and mai^rid of the 
engineers; 19,t)00 pairs of shoes, stored for tltc soldiers; 
and a quantity of cavalry sabres, wliiob wero fused into 
the most fantastic shapes. The loss was estimated at 
£1,000,000 sterling; and many poisons who had col¬ 
lected large quantities of goods on account of tho 
presence of the armies, and lost their all, were ruined. 
Yet the event is thought to have produced benefit. It 
no doubt purified the air; and it was supposed this had 
tho effect of producing a mitigation of the cholera, 
which almost immediately took place. 

During this period, tho minds of tho commanders-in- 
chief were occupied with the question, what would be 
the future destination of the army ? as well as with tlie 
sufferings of tho men. The main objects of tho appear¬ 
ance of the allies iu the East—the evacuation of the 
principalities, and the defeat of the Kussiaus, which had 
dispersed tho fears as to the safety of Constantinoplo— 
were attained; and tho position of Russia was such, 
that tho czar mus^ have been induced to sign a peace 
upon any fair and honourable terms. Rut while tho war 
was continued on the Danube, the JCngliHh people were 
anxious that their army should not come out of tho 
contest ''without an opportunity of displaying its 
prowess, and once more claiming the honour duo to 
victory. A descent upon some part of the Uus^iau 
empire was loudly called for: and the prediction mitlo 
by Count Pozzo di Rurgo in 1828, that if ever England 
came to a rupture with Russia, Sebastopol would 
tho point to which she would direct her attacks, if only 
she believed success possible,”, was realised. Tho place 
named, though familiar to us now, was, previous 
1854, a tetva iMtu/athi to most persous. It is a large 
harbour, with a town rising on its borders, at the south¬ 
western angle of tho peninsula, now called the Crimea, 
the ancient Tautica Obersonesus, by which name it was 
known 1,400 years JJ.c. It has been subject to niime- 
.rous dynasties; Scythians, Greeks, Romaub,‘Tartars, 
Gonoeso, and Turks, havevuled there; and now forms 
tho most southern portion of European Russia; the 
Empress Catherine having acquired its dominion in 
178.“$. In .fanuary, 1787, that empress made a tour of 
thj peninsula, oworted by the Emperor of Austria, the 
ofjPoland, Marsha^ P. Ijacy, of Austria, and 
Napoleon;'** of Groguo. At Kher.-oii she recorded 


the memorable words—**The read to fiysaotiuinj” 
Since her time, the sovereigns of Russia considered the 
Crimea as one of their most important provinces; and 
thoy fortified Sebastopol os they did Romarsund,,with a 
view to make it at once -a citadel of defence and an 
arsenal and storo'house of inaUruslt to enable them to 
carry on active operations 'for extending their empire in 
the East. Tho position of the Crimea—projecting as it 
does, “ like an advanced bastion into the midst of the 
Rlock Sea; *’ thus completely commanding the mouths 
of two of the greatest rivers of Eastern Europe, the Don 
and tho Dnieper; ” whilst it lies “ opposite to the 
Danube and the Bosphorus ”—admiraby adapts it for 
Ibis purpose; and before the siege of Silistria was 
niised, and tbo principalities evacuated, it was declared, 
in the Tinm^ that *'tlie grand political and military 
objects of tho war could nut be attained as long as 
Sebastopol and tho Russian fleet wero in existence: ” 
but that the capture of tbo port, and "the oceupation 
of the Crimea, were objects which would well repay all 
the costs of tlio war, and permanently settle in our 
favour the principal questions in dispute.” Whether 
this was an original idea of the paper we quote, or was * 
first siiggesterl to the editor by the Duke of Newcastle, 
in order lliat public opinion might be ascertained as to 
a project lu8 grace bad formed in his own mind, will, 
probably, never be ascertained. There are parties, pro- 
fe.'ising to speak from autliorily, who .iscribo honour to 
the Times; whilst others, with similar confidence, say 
that tlio invasion of the Crimea was first conceived by 
the duke. As his grace, in a secret despatch of tho 
lOLh of April, directed Dord Raglan "to make careful 
inquiry into the amount and condition of the Russian 
force in tlio Crimea, and tbo strength of the fortress of 
Sebastopol”—adding, that “tho heaviest blow which 
could bo struck at tho southern extremities of the 
Russian empire, would be the taking or destruction ” of 
that port—the probability is, that the latter are correct. 
At all events, tbo dnke brought the matter forward in 
the cabinet, and at length obtained the consent of his 
to j colleagues—the unwilling consent of some of' them— 
that the expedition should be undertaken. The assent 
of the Emperor of France was also obtained; and on 
tbc evening of the 13th of Jnly, Lord Raglan and 
Marshal do St. Arnaud both received despatches in' 
cipher; that of the latter so obliterated that it could 
only be explained by Lord Raglan’s. In. that missive, 
his lordship.was infonned, that “unless he and Mar¬ 
shal Arnaud felt they were not sufficiently prepared,” 
Sebastopol was to be besieged: it being the uflanimoas' 
opinion of tho cabinet, said the., war minister, “'that, 
without the reduction of this fortress, and the eaptnre 
of the Russian fleet, it would be impossible to oonelnde 
an honourable and safe peAce.”~‘Gn tho 29tii of June 
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moi* pteoUe inttraetioofl were addnssed to Lord 
Raglao, whicli he received on the 16th of July. In 
that despatch, the Duke of Newcastle repeated the 
opioion expressed in the **secret” commanication of 
April lOtb; and the ISoglish eomniander was ordered 

to concert measures for the sioge of Sebastopol,” with 
the same proviso as tho letter of the 28th contained; 
but adding the opinion of her m^Ljcsty’s government, 
that the difficulties of the siege were more likely to 
* increase than diminish by the delay; ” and that no¬ 
thing but insuperable impediments should be allowed to 
prevent the early decision to undertake tlie operations.”. 
Lord Bnglan determined that the siege should be un¬ 
dertaken ; and although he had, at 6rA, some difficulties 
to encounter with the French, he overruled them all; 
prepamtions for tho embarkation of the troops were com¬ 
menced; by the 24th of August they were completed; 
and from that day the expedition to the Crtineajbakes its 
date.—In the following chapter the narrative of iliat 
expedition will be found. 

The allied fleets in tho Black Sea had not been en¬ 
gaged in any very imporhint undertaking since they re¬ 
tired to the Bay of Beicos, early in tho year. They had 
soiled from tlmt bay to ‘the Bay of Baltschik, on the 
west side of the Black Sea, beyond Varna, before the 
declaration of war was received. That war was declared, 
was known there on the 9th of April. On the prevtons 
day, the Furious had arrived off Odessa, from Constan¬ 
tinople, to bring off tho British consul, and seventy- 
iivo residents who were British subjects. The consul 
had previously left the town; and the boat convoying 
the officer who was sent to bring that official away, was, 
when retiring to the ship, fired upon, as was tho frigate. 
An explanation was dero.’inded of this conduct by. 
Admirals Diindas and Hamclin; and Baron Osticn- 
sacken, the governor, alleged that it was because tlio 
frigate, when warned, continued to advance within 
cannon-shot of the fort—an assertion contradicted hy all 
the officers on board. This led to the bombardment of 
Odessa, on the 22nd of April, by six Knglisli and five 
French frigates! aided by six rocket-boats. Tlio forts, 
warehouses, and barracks were destroyed, a powder- ' 
roagaaine exploded, a frigate in the harbour and two on 
the stocks were destroyed, and several of the batteries 
erected for the defence of the town dismantled. About 
1,100 of the garrison were put fiora ile combat^ 300 being 
killed. 1%e batteries and forts returned thd; fire of the 
allies very briricly, as long u they were able; but the loss 
to the Asmilaota weirvery tilfliog.—^In tho night of tho 
1 Ith M^r, the ^Pigery of sixteen guns, which bad been 
sentYf^vl^tsebik Bay on a cruise, in a thick fog ran 
on shomumder the lighithouM of Odessa. When dis- ' 
covered in the morning, twelve guns were run down to 
tho edge of the cliff which towdlred about 100 feet above ! 
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the vessel, and was 160 feet from the spot where she 
lay. ^rom these guns a fire was opened upon the 
defenceless ship—‘‘a species of barbatons ferocity,” re¬ 
marks a contemporary, “ unknown prevloiuly in modem 
warfare amongst civilised nations.” The fire was kept 
up till Captain Giffard and several officers were 
wounded; one was killed; and a few of the seamen 
were also killed or wounded. More lives would havj^ 
been lost bad not most of the crew been sent below to 
extinguish a fire which had broken out in the vessel. 
As the fire from the shore became more fttrious, as no 
return could be made from the Tiger, where the fire 
was spreading, and as no help appeared in sight. 
Captain Giffard most reluctantly ordered the flag to be 
struck. Soon after the crew bad been secured, the 
Niger and tho Veeitviwt were seen approaching within 
range. They opened a fire on the Kussians, and shots 
were quickly interchanged till the Tiger was burnt to 
the water’s edge, when the vessels sailed away. The 
prisoners were treated with great kindness by tho 
IluBsiatis; Captain Giffard died at Odessa; the others 
were exchanged. 

After this affair, tho fleets left the bay, and eruised 
some days off Sebastopol, but could not tempt the 
Bussians to leave the harbour; and they returned to 
Baltschik.—^On the 10th of June, tho TerriMe, FurUma, 
and Descartes wero sent to mako another vseonnais- 
sauce. They ran directly into tho offing, and found 
tho same line-of-battle ships as before. As they could 
only see one steamer, they went to the north, hoping to 
meet witli some of the liussian vessels out-of the pro¬ 
tection of tlieir forts. They, however, encountered 
nothing but a deserted vessel laden with salt, of which 
they took possession ; and their boats brought a schooner 
out of- the Bay of Fupatoria.—On the 16tb, when re¬ 
turning, and near Sebastopol, they encountered three 
of the enemy’s steamers—five more, and three ships of 
the line, being in sight. A chase was kept up for 
nearly an hour, the three Bussian steamers pursuing 
tho Knglish ; it being the object of the latter to detach 
tho enemy from the lino-of-battle ships. At length 
they came within range of tho guns oC the Terribh, 
which opened her fire. A running fight was kept up 
from half-past twelve till two, when tho Bussian ves- 
scla suddenly tacked, and made for tb*e line-of-battle 
ships, the allies then becoming tho pursueas. Three 
more line-of-battle ships and two steamers had come 
out of the harbour: but they made no attempt upon 
tho English and Krcmch vessels—very soon moving off 
in a body towards the port. The Terrible, FurHims, 
and Descartes returned to the bay, not having received 
the least damage,rrO* S2nd, and 26th of 

June, Captain Parker, In Fti'ebmnd, an^ having 
the Furg, the and a small Turkish schooner 
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under lus command, destroyed the forts and the bat¬ 
teries at the Kilia and Sulina mouths of the Danube; 
but lost his life on the 27th, when attacking a gabion 
battery on the north bank of the river, about half a 
mile from the Sulina mouth. The bnttciy and a qua¬ 
rantine establishment were destroyed; but the loss of 
Captain Parker, a gallant and enterprising young 
officer, was considered as rendering the success clearly 
purchased.—On tho 20th of July, after tho receipt of 
ordefs to undertake the siege of iSebast-opol, seven 
French and soven Kngltsh vessels, with tiir George 


Brown, General Canrobert, and several other Snglfah 
and French military officers on board, were sent to le- 
connoitro Sebastopol and the neighhouiing coB8t.><-Oo 
tho 2l8t, when in sight of the port, the Fwry, Ttrribtef 
and Cacique^ three of the British squadron, were ordered 
to run-in and take as near a survey as possible. They 
wore fired upon from the shore, and the Fury was 
struck, but not much injured. The vessels cruised 
about for several days, the officers making all the ob¬ 
servations they could; and, on tho 30th of July, returned 
to Baltschik Bay, 


CHAPTEB CXIII. 

COKTIKUATIOW OV TBS nKlOir OF aiTEEN TtCIOniA—THE CSUlEAir WAR.—^A.D, 1831. 


IIB embarkation of tho troops from Varna The English transports were all fine vessels, and eon- 
commenced on the 24th of August, Sir tained evciy accommodation for tho troops: the few 
^ I g Edmund Lyons ^ and Admiral Hamelin tho Fiunch had succeeded in obtaining were very in- 
being charged with the onerous duty of ferior. They were tho sweepings of French and Italian 
superintending the operations, which they ports, hut they were made as convenient as possible, 
most judiciously and satisfactorily performed. The Both commanders-in-chief issued precise instructions 
English army comprised 26,500 infantry and artillery, for the giiidanco of the men, in an operation which 


54 cannon, and 1,000. cavalry; tlio French, 30,204 I>ord Baglan described as **one of much difficulty." 
horse and foot, 68 guns, and a Turkish contiogent of All was to be dono quietly, and without hurry; and as 


7,000 men. As there were few transports attached to 
the French fleet, and Marshal do Sfe. Arnaud was obliged 
to fill the ships of war with troops, only from eighty to a 
hundred cavalry were taken to perform escort duty; 
and tho number of horses allotted to each gun was re¬ 
duced from six to four. Tho Turks were conveyed 
across in their own vessels of war. The English were 
arranged m four divisiona of infantry, a light division, 
and the cavalry—six in all. The first division was com¬ 
manded by tho Duko of Cambridge; the second, by 
General Sir Do Lacey Evans; tho third, by General Sir 
Bichard England; tho fourth, by Lieutenant-General 
Sir Georgo Catbeart. Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Brown commanded tho light division. The cavalry wan 
commanded by General Lord Lucan, That branch of 
the army was diorided into a light and heavy brigade; 
tho first commanded by Brigadier-General the Earl of 
Cardigan;*the second, by Brigadier-Genoral the Hon. 
J. Scarlet. The heavy b^gade was not embarked “in. 
August; and did not join tho army till after the first 
engagement with the enemy. Prince Hapoleon, Gen¬ 
erals Canrobert, Martimprey, Thierry, Biaot, and Bos- 
qaet> were the principal officers under the command of 
Marshal do St. Amaud. 

The ei^re number of vessels collected to convey this 
large fome of near 65,000 meo) was little less than 600. 


it was fully expected tho enemy would attempt to pre¬ 
vent the landing, it was arranged that the men, on 
disembarking, should form in columns, in order of 
battle, and he prepared to load as soon as they stepped 
on shore. Besidea his accoutrements, each man—offi¬ 
cers and privates—was to carry on shore three days' 
provisions, the daily ration being 1 lb. of meat, 1 lb. of 
bread, 2 oz. of rice, 12 ox. of sugar, 1 oz. of ooflfee, and 
half a gill of rum. Tlie preparation of tho moat, &c., 
for tho three days, kept the cooks fully employed on 
board the troop-ships during the voy^e.' The vessels, 
as they received the men on board at Varna, proceeded 
to the Bay of Baltschik, the general rendezvous. There 
they were all collected on the 6th of September, exeept' 
the French men-of-war, which sailed for Sebastopol on 
the 5tb; on the morning of the 7th, at five o'clock, 
the signal-gun was fired; by soven every anchor was 
apeak; and soon after the transports were on their way, 
steam-tugs being attached to the sailing vessels; and 
the whole formed into six divisions, or squadrons, saoh 
conveying a division of the British army. When all 
were under way, tho sight was splendid. ^Ofa 1 1 

could deseribo the majestio appearanoe 'of the boUq 
ships formed in line," wrote the oorrospoadent (he 
Moi'nin^/ Fmi i ** they extended in every direetioa be<* 
yond an eye's grasp.*’ Tlie English and FroBoh fleets 
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net OB tbe 6tb of fleptember, at the Isle of Berpente— 
a maall rook* a ahoH distance fcom the coast of Besea- 
laUa, opposite the mouths of the Danube—>on which a 
lighthouse has been ereoted. A Frenoh officer, writing 
eia the evening of the 8tb, says—“ The English fleet has 
just arrived from Varna, and was hailed with enthusi- 
astio bussas, ten times repeated. Admiral Dundas, 
with his fourteen ships of the line, is manccuvring at 
this moment, to form his line of battle for, as the 
blench ships had troops on board, the fighting depart- 
mept was allotted to the English, should the enemy 
make an attack during the passage. 

On the 9th and 10th the fleets were inactive; tho 
commanders-in-ohief being occupied in consulting as 
to where the descent should he made on tho first of 
those days; and, on the second, in reconnoitring the 
coast of the Crimea. There was a difTeronoe of opinion 
between some of tho French officers and Lord Baglan 
as to the most convenient point for disembarkation. 
It bad been arranged, after tho former reeonnaiaeancee, 
that the troops should land on the south-west coast to 
the north of Sebastopol, in the bays of Katoba and. tho 
Alma. But General Canrobert, General Martimprey, 
and the principal ofilcers of the French artillery and 
engineers, bad. Lord Baglan says, “an indisposition 
to the expedition.” They probably thought that tho 
foroa of the onemy was superior to that of the allies ; 
at all events, they wished for delay, and proposed tliat 
the landing should be inade at Kafia, a seaport to the 
oast of Sebastopol, and divided from that city by a 
wild country, the roads of which crossed hills and 
mountains, and would have occasioned such delay in 
the transport of cannon and ammunition, that the 
siege could not have been undertaken, that year if this 
plan bad been adopted. Marshal de St. Amaud was 
ill; bo could not leave bis own vessel; and he referred 
tho question to Lord Baglan, who received the French 
officers on board the Careuloo, After hearing what 
they had to propose, bis lordship quietly declined 
going to Kafla, and ordered a reconnaissance, in 
wbioh be invited the Fr^ach officers to join, to take 
place the next day. Tlie officers who made it were^ 
Lord Raglan, Sir George Brown, Sir John Burgoyne, 
and Sir Edmund Lyons; Generals Canrobert, Mar- 
timprey, Thierry, and Biaot; Colonels Troobu and 
Lebauf; and Admiral fiouet-ViUaumes. . Their de¬ 
cision WM ,i& favour of the' souib'-west coast, but pot 
exactly •po.t Ant selected. 

To nadentand the brtef sketob of the laodipg, and 
the campaign that followed—the- limits of this work 
vBl, sii^ any otb^r to be given—it is necessary 
that Mn rww should know somtbing of the Crimea; 
and tbo^b be could refer to srorks on geography, and 
find!^rfi aB that is needful, it will be better to men- 


tlon here Its principal features. The Crimen is n 
peninsula, united to the Russian government of Tan* 
rida by the isthmus of Perekop; lying between latitude 
44*^ 20' and 46° 10* N., and longitude 32° 40^ and 
36* SO’ E. Its figure is qttadrilateral; and its sides, 
are directed to the north-cast, south-east, south-west, 
and north-west 1 ' from the angle between the norths 
east and south-east sides, juts out the sub-peninsula of 
Kertoh, which is divided from Asia by the straits of 
Kertoh and Yenikale; the former running into-the 
Black Sea, the latter into the Sea of Asoff. Tho 
Crimea is bounded by the isthmus of Perekop on the 
north ; on the north-west by the Gulf of Karkiuite, an 
inlet of the Black Sea, extending from Cape Karam- ' 
roun, at the northern point of the western angle of the 
Crimea, to Perekop. The southern point of that angle 
is called Cape Eskiforos, or the Tartaud; the Black 
Sea washes the south-west side of the Crimea, as it 
does the south-east; the straits of Kertoh and Yenikale 
bound the harrow eastern side of the sub-peninsula of 
Kertoh; and from tha town of Araliat, at the north¬ 
western extremity of that euh-peninsula, to the isthmus 
of Perekop, the true boundary of the Crimea is the 
Sivasb, or Putrid Sea, which opens out into numerous 
irregular and shallow inlets on the land side to the 
west;' and is divided from the Sea of Asoff, on the 
east, by a long narrow strip, balled tbe Tongue of. 
Arabat, being a- bank of sand drifted by the north-east 
winds, A narrow strait, at its north end, not more 
then a. furlong across, and called tbe Strait of Genitcbe, 
nnites the Putrid Sea (wbioh takes its name from tbe 
pestilential vapours it emits), to the Sea of Asoffi Tbe 
Crimea is, according to Mr. Danby Seymour, about 
200 miles across, from Cape Karamroun on tbe west, 
to Cape Fanar, abutting on tbe Straits of Kertoh, on 
tbe east;.and 125 miles from Perekop on the north, to 
Gape Kirkineis on tbe south ; and its area is computed 
at 10,050 English square miles. About two-thirds of 
this area, including tbe north and centre, is flat and 
arid, and form tbe southern portion of tbe steppos, or 
plains^ which extend “over one-lifth of the Russian 
empire in Europe.” “ The remaindor, comprising the 
whole range of its southern coast, is a mountain region, 
with numerous fertile and well-watered, valleys;” and 
there are many villages, vineyards, and country-seate 
on the slopes of. the mountains. The numlier of im* 
lu^hitants in the peninsula is ;;bout 200,000: they are 
mostly Tartars^ 

In the Crimea there are, for its extent, very few 
towns. Yenikale stand* on the west side the bay 
of that name, Mtd fe a strong oitadeL A 

few miles to tbe ft b -l^it^sh, at. the north-veBtera 
extremity of tbe Strait of Kfttob, wbioh from^ tiienee 
takes the name of Yenikale. Prooeeding westward, on 
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tbo 80uth-«ast coast,, at about sixty miles SAV. oi 
Kertcb, is KaiTa, or Theodosia, a seaport, with a good 
and safe harbour: twcnty>two miles to the iS.W, o: 
KafPa is Sudak, another maritime town ; and about tho 
same distance from that town, still progressing to tho 
S(.W., stands Alushta. That town is considered as mark¬ 
ing the boundary between the eastern and western por¬ 
tions of the coast. A good road leads direct north from 
Alushta into tho interior; upon which, at iho distance 
of fdrty miles from the coast, Simferopol (or Simphero- 
polj, tbo capital of tbo Crimea, is situated. This road 
runs direct to Perekop: one long branch turuing to tho 
north-cast, about twenty miles from the capital,, termi¬ 
nates at the Putrid Mea, near the Strait of Ccnitcho; 
other ro.ads run from Simpberopol, on the east, to KaETa 
and Kertch j and on the south-west to Balaklava and 
Sebastopol. About eighteen miles to the south-west of 
8impheropol is llakchc-Eerat, the only town in the 
Crimea which preserves the character of its Tartar 
origin. Proceeding along the coast 'from Alushta, to¬ 
wards Palaklava, wo meet with tbo towns (so called, 
tliough they arc no moro than villages) of Ourzouf, tho 
OoTzabita of ancient times; and Yatto, a small port, 
lying close to tbo sea-shoro, at the end of a large fertile 
valley, and on a spacious bay; also Aloutka, a palace 
built by Prince Worouzoff, at tbe base of Ai-Petri, a 
limostone elevation,towering 2,500 feet above the man¬ 
sion; the village of Kirkmeis; and the valley of Baidar, 
which is in length about ton miles from east to west, 
.and terminates in tbe latter direction, about five miles 
from Balaklava. This valley, ‘*on account of its beauty 
and fertility, is termed the Crimean Tcmp4,” There 
are several neat villages in the valley, with healthy 
inhabitants: and tho Woronzoff road runs from north to 
south, on tho western side. 

Tbo valley of Baidar, Balaklava, and Sebastopol, are 
on tbe south-west angle of tbe peninsula, anciently 
known as the Keraclidae Chersonese. Balaklava is built 
at the termination of an exeellent harbour, runniug 
from south to north; lofty hills guarding its entianoe, 
which is scarcely.wide enough for two vessels to pass, 
and shutting in from observation the noble basin, wiiero 
tbe largest vessels can safely float. The town stands on 
tbe south shore of the harbour, and on the north are 
tbe villages of Kadakoi and Kamara; and, more to the 
east, about four miles from the town, tb:^ of Tobor- 
gouna, occupying a rouv^ntio situation in a picturesque 
valley, through which the Tcbemaya runs to tltp bay of 
Sebastopol. Four miles further, to the north-east, is 
Khatoc Mackeuzie, or Mackenzie’s Farm—taking its 
name from Admiral Mackenzie who, towards the close 
of tbe last ceniui;, commanded the Russian fleet in tbe 
Bbick l^a. The country, partly a plateau, and partly 
hilly, ,and iotcnipers(4 with ravines, to*the north-west , 


of Balaklava, and where tbe allies encamped, is coveted 
with ruins of tho ancient city of Kherson, built by the 
Heraclidss 659 years b.c. It terminates in Cape Kfier- 
son, or Chersonese, the north-western extremity of that 
angle of the Crimea. Between that cape and the bay 
of Sebastopol are several inlets or bays; Dvonia, or 
Double Bay; Kozatebaia, or Cossack Bay; the bay of 
Kamicseb; Krongkia, or Round Bay; Arrow, or Stre¬ 
lets Kaia Bay; and Khersonese, or Pestchannaia Bay. 
Sebastopol lies about eight miles to the north of Bala¬ 
klava. When the Russians took possession of .the 
Crimea in 1783, there were no linman habitations in 
the ucigbbourhood of tbo magnificent bay of Sebastopol, 
except the little village of Aktiar, at its eastern ex¬ 
tremity. Timt bay runs from west to cast about four 
miles and a-half. It is nearly ono mite across at tbe 
entrance, and has an. average breadth of half a mile, 
forming oqe of the finest harbours in Europe. Four 
spacious bays branch out from tbe southern coast of ' 
this barluiur—viz,, Xsramania, or Quarantine—the first 
arrived at going eastward—Artillery or Commercial, 
South or Admiralty, and Careening Rays; in the largest, 
tbe Admiralty Bay, which runs ono mile and a-half to 
tho south, and is 400 yards wide, the fine three-deck 
sailing ships, which used to be tho prido of the ocean, 
but are now superseded by iron-clad steamers, could be 
moored a faw yards from the land. Diverging from the 
entrance of tho Admiralty Bay to the south-east, is a 
fifth inlet, called, at first, tbe Bay of Vessels; but be¬ 
fore tbe war it had received tbe name of the Karabol- 
naia Bay. 

Tho Empress Catharine II. selected the hay of ^bas- 
topol as tbe place of shelter for the Russian fleet in the . 
Black Sea; and <he town, of Sebastopol was built to 
defend the bay. It rises between Ibe Admiralty and 
Artillery Bays, and' to tbe south of the latter, in tbo 
form of an amphitheatre. The suburb of Karabolnaia, 
the Wapping of Sebastopol, lies between the Careening 
and the Admiralty Bay; and on Karamania Bay tfie 
Quarantine station was ereeted. Tbe principal streets 
of the town run from north .to south, parallel with the 
Admiralty Bay. They are intersected by others, of 
various widths. A landing-place of stone is constraefod 
from the harbour, approached, on the land side, beneath 
an architrave supported on lofty columns. Rear the 
shore (before the war) was jthe bouse built for the re¬ 
ception of Catharine II. in 1787; behind, it were the 
admiralty, arsenal, and offioes of tflarine; in the upper 
part of the town were (and tbeyiUlU remain) the hbnses 
of the inhabitants, markets, mollies, and a Qreek and 
an Armenian church. In the suburb of kamWlnaia 
were lai^e store-houses, barracks, a naval aniAial, a 
military hospital, and .a dockyard. The* docStt iwero 
formed in Karabelnaia Qay; for those irarks-^-ob'inpiefed 
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at a vast expense by Mr. Jolm Upton, an EngUsIinian— 
its quays, aqueduct,,and fortifications, Sebastopol was 
fam^. The latter were only weak and insignificant 
•till after the Frencli .revolution of 1830: then the 
government set to work in earnest, and spent large 
sums on works which it was expected would defy any 
forco that could be sent against them. They commenced 
on-the north side of the bay. At the entrilnce, to the 
north, was a^etrong fort, called Fort Constantino, which 
stood on a projecting capo, surrounded by a shallow 
tho.i1, whore the water was scarcely two feet deep, and 
vcjIspIs could not approach nearer than dOO yards. It 
mounted 104 guns, in three tiers. To the north of this 
fort was the Telegraph Battery, mounting twenty-eight 
guns; to which our sailors gave the name of the Wasp 
Fort. The works were terminated in this direction by 
several c.arthen batteries, thrown up about a mile from 
Fort Constantine. Fort Catharine, mounting 120 guns, 
was also on the north coast of the liarbour; and further 
to the cast was Fort Sievarna, built cm the east side of 
a small inlet, called the Port of .Sievarna j at the head 
of which stood Sievarna, or (he Northern Village, There 
was a large polygenic fortrc.ss beyond Sievarna, called 
the Star Fort, under tlie protection of which was an 
intrenched camp of 6(1,UCO troops. At the termination 
of tho harbour, inland, stood two towers, called the 
Inkermann lighthouses; and a little beyond was the 
mined village of Inkermann. On the south side of the 
Iiurhotir there were six forts and batteries. To the 
soutli-wc&t of the entrance stood tho Quarantine Fort, 
mounting fifty-one large guns. A little to tho north, 
Fort Alexander, with eighty-four guns, stood opposite 
Fort Const antine, and was similarly situated on a small 
cape, jutting out into shallow water. Further eastward 
%vus the Battery of ijobastopol; and still further, at 
the north-western corner of the Admiralty Bay, Fort 
Nicholas, mounting 192 guns. On the opposite corner 
of tho b.'iy stood Fort St. Paul, with eighty guns; and 
a powerful battery was erected between that fort and 
t'nrecning Bay. Theso forts wero intended to repel any 
attack from the sea, ox from the north. On tho south 
side of the town, a crenelated wall ran from Fort 
Sebastopol to tho extremity of .the Admiralty Bay ; and 
from that point it was carried round tho southern ter¬ 
mination of Careening Bay. This wall was about tivc 
English miles in extent, and was three feet thick. 
Batteries were raised, in the form of cavaliers, hehiod 
it, on which guns were mounted, firing over tho top. 
To the westward of Careening Bay stood the Korinleff 
Fort, afterwards known os the MalakofT, which com¬ 
pletely covered the' suburb of Karabclnain, and the 
north-east part of tho town. 

Four rivers run from cast to west, north of Sebas¬ 
topol, at a vct;y short distauce from each other—the 
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Belbek, the Katcha, the Alma, and tho Bu^nak* 
About five or six miles beyond the latter, is a headland 
—Cape Loukonl; and tho sea between the emAoucAttrs 
^' of the river and the cape is called the Bay of KalAmitn. 
In the centre of this bay is a spot marked **OM Fort” 
on the maps and charts; but there is neither fort nor 
house near spot, and there is neither town nor 
village on tho coast, till wo come to Enpatoria, or 
Koslbf, a small seaport, on the coast of KaUmita Bay;. 
but there ere villages and farms in the interior; and 
cattle and their keepers were seen in various directions 
by tliOEo engaged in the Teconiutisswices. In- the Gulf 
of I'erckop Uiere is only one port—^Ak-inetchet—which 
is about twelve miles to tho north-east of Cape Karam- 
ronn. On the whole line of this coast, from the Bnl- 
gannk to'Perekop, there were no defences; and* when 
the rcconnwisnance was made on tho 10th, and the 
Ciiraihic camo to that line of coast which extends from 
Capo liOiikoitl to Eupatoria—^being an open and e.x- 
tended line, where there was ample space for tho dis¬ 
embarking and formation of the troops—T.K>rd Baglan 
at onco decided that there the landing ought to take 
place. A council of war, held on hoard the CVirodor, 
adopted his lordship's suggestion, in opposition to tho ' 
wish of General Oanrohert, who was of opinion that the 
descent should have been nurdo near tho mouths of the 
Kalclia and Alma, It was resolved by this council that 
the allied army sliould land at Old Fort; that Eupatoria 
should be occupied; and that, in three or four days 
after the landing, the army should march tow.ards (ho 
south, with its riglit defended by the sea; the fleets to 
follow tlio troops along the shere, to protect them with 
their artillery, and to ensure their suppliclt. Theso 
resolutions, when submitted to Alart-hal dc St. Arnaud, 
received his approval; and they were earned out as 
speedily as possible.—There are two lakes on (ho part 
of the coast selected for the disembarkatian—(ho Salt 
Luke to the south, and the Lake I^amishlu, .about a 
mile further to the north. Between these lakes nnd 
the sea there is a narrow strip of land; and, according 
to tho arrangement decided upon, the landing was 
ordered to take place in front of thu Salt Lakc;*a buoy 
being laid down opposite the centre of this chosen site; 
and the British were to hmd (o the north, tho P'rencit 
to the south, of Hiis mark. Tlio disembarkation was to 
commeneo on tho morning of the 14tti of September. 

On the 13th, Eupatoria (which is about forty miles 
north of Sebastopol) was talAm possession of, without 
Opposition—a few soldiers that wore there prior to the 
arrival of the fleets having disappeared. Captain Brook 
was stationed in that town as governor, with 500 marines 
under his command.. In tho night of tho 13th— h<no 
or ic/ty has never been ma^e known—tho buoy laid 
down oppoaite the centre' of tho 6alt Lake was removed 
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io Us QortbcfQ edge; and but for the promptitude and 
determination of Sir Edmund Lyone, great confusion 
must hare ensued; as the English, though in their 
right place, would have been on the wrong side of the 
huoy, and must havo como in contact with the French 
Sir Edmund, io tbo Agamenvnon, anxious that all the 
arrangemonts should be perfect, was in motion, on the 
14th of September, before dawn, lie discovered the 
. removal of the buoy, and instantly resolved that the 
British, still keeping to the north of the French, should 
land opposite Lake Kamishia, leaving the shores of the 
Salt Lake to their ally. Some time was unavoidably 
lost in communicating the change of place to the different 
commanders; and this enabled the* French to be the 
first to commence disembarking. Much was said at 
the time, which circumstances certainly did not warrant, 
about the backwardness of the English, and the superior 
activity of our allies; all arising out of the latter taking 
the lead in consetiuenco of tho removal of the buoy. 

Once commenced, the disembarkation went on briskly j 
and it produced a scene of extraordinary bustle and ox- 
'Element. As tho men got on shore, they were followed 
by boats, conveying guns, horses, waggons, cattle and 
sheep, provisions and beverages, spare ammunition, and 
all that aro comprised within the wants of a soldier, 
except water and tents. The former, it was expected, 
could be procured on sboro; and tbo English tents were 
not landed the first day. As the landing progressed, 
parlies of Cossacks wero seen, who set fire to the villages 
laying in what they supposed would bo .the route of our 
troops; and Sir George Brown, advancing too far into 
the interior, narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. 
All went well, however. The day was beautifully bright, 
like a Juno day in England; and before dark, the 
whole of the British infantry, some of the artillery, and 
most of the French troops' were landed. As the sun 
went down the weather changed. Bain fell, and our 
men had to bivoiuc (the term applied to the halting 
and resting of troops when they have no tents to pitch) 
in tho open air, getting what shelter they could.' The 
FVench had their tents d'ubrif which arc only about 
three feet high, and capacious enough to shelter three 
or four men, who divide the materials amongst them 
when the tent is struck, and carry them on the top of 
their knapsacks! In theso tents th(f oecu^nts were 
protected from cold and wet, but nearly choked for 
Want of air. The Turks conveyed their eamp'equipage 
in their ships, and were Ciuch more comfortable 
either of their allies.—“Of all the miserahlo nights I 
over spent in my life,” wrote IJeutc.nant George Shuld- 
ham Penrd, of tho 20th regiment, “ this was the most 
wretched; its discomforts it would be impossible to 
doseribo.” Whilst there w*8 no shelter for oflSoers or 
privates, a misty exhalation whieh arose from tho lake. 


was the cause of much sickness amongst both; and 
many poor fellows laid down, wrapped in their blankets, 
to rise no more. Most of the officers remained up tho 
greater part of the night, to see if anything could Im 
done to alleviate the sufferings of the men. The Duke 
of Cambridge was one of thorn. His royal. highness 
was on horseback, riding from point to point, till an 
early hour in the morning: then, dismounting, be 
wrapped himself in ^blanket, and laid down under the 
shado of an arahu. The next day the tents were taken 
on shore, 

Tho I5tb was again a bright, brilliant day; and the 
men were enabled to dry their clothes and blankets in 
the beams of the warm sun. Unfortunately sickness 
prevailed fo a great extent; and a number of invalids 
had Co be sent back to the ships.—^Tho disembarkation 
of men and maUrUlf however, went on; and on tho 
18 th, Lord Baglan, writing to tbo Duke of Newcastle, 
informed bis grace that all were on shore. In that des¬ 
patch bis lordship spoko in tho highest terms of the 
^ondtict of the sailors, without whose hearty and cheer¬ 
ful co-operation the disembarkation could not havo 
been effected so expeditiously, and with so jittle loss. 
During the timo it occupied, the native Tartars bad 
been very friendly with the English soldiers, who had 
been successful in obtaining what was much wanted—' 
additional means of conveyance. On .the first day. 
General Airey, the Quartermaster-General, at the head 
of two companies of the 23rd Fusiliers, dispersed a hand 
of Cossacks, and captured seventy or eighty waggons, 
with their oxen and drivers, the latter gladly transfer¬ 
ring their services to tho Englsh. His aide-de-camp, 
Captain Nolan, on tho next or subsequent day, fcll-in 
with a convoy of eighty waggons laden with flour, and 
captured the whole of them. Waggons, camels, and 
ether supplies were obtained from the Tartars, till 350 
arabas, or carriages, with, their teams and drivers, wero 
attached to the English army. Appropriating, of 
course, what was captured from the enemy, all that the 
English took from the natives was,scrupulously paid 
for; the French, on the contrary, first compelled the 
Tartars'to sell them whatever they required, at a price 
fixed by themselves; but ultimately, we aro told, they 
“ helped themselves, without paying, to anyt hin g they 
met with.” 

During tho disembarkation, not the slightest attempt 
was made by Prince Menschikoff, who then oommondedl 
in tho Crimea, to disturb the allies, or prevent them 
from carrying out their d'esigns. Ho bad at that t jm o, 
according to the. lowest estimate given by Bussian 
authorities, 74,200 men of all arms, including Cossat^, 
at his disposal; and could have groatly harMsed the 
nvaders if ho had crossed the Alma and the Bulganak,' 
and attacked them when diseml^arking, o: when bivou- 
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aeked. Ho contonted hiiDMlf, however, with taking 
up a defeasive position on tbo south baok of the Alma. 
l%at river rises from a group of bills to the south-east j 
and takes a very undulating eourso till it approaches 
the coast, when it runs nearly duo There is a 

gentle slope towards the right or north bank, which, 
when the allies landed, was skirted by broad belt of 
vineyards and gardens, each'enclosed within a low stone 
wall. Houses were scattered amongst these enclosures; 
and there was a wooden bridge over the ;iver, connect¬ 
ing the high road from Ferekop to Sebastopol, which 
' runs north and south about two miles and a-half from 
the sea. Close to this bridge, on tlie east, was the vil¬ 
lage of Bouliouk; and. two miles further to the east, 
that of Almatamak. Both lay near tho banks bf the 
river. “ The smooth slopes,” remarks Mr. Kinglake— 

‘*By which the invader from the north approaches 
the Alma, are contrasted by the aspect of thh country 
on tho opposite bank of tbo river; for there tlie field 
is BO broken up into hills and valleys—into steep ac^ 
clivities and narrow ravines—^into jutting knolls and 
winding gullies—^that, with the labour of a Bussiau 
Bitny, and the resources of Sebastopol at his command, 
a skilled engineer would have found it hard £o exhaust 
his contrivances for the defence of a ground having all 
this strength of feature.” 

On these hills Prince Menschikoff bad taken up his 
position I and a formidable one it certainly was. * As 
approached from the north, to the left of tbo allies was 
tbo Kourgand hill, which the prince made tbo chief 
point in his position, and wbero his head-quarters were 
established. It receded from the river ‘*in a sduth- 
easterly direction, the ground rising gradually to a 
commanding height, and terminating in a peak.”* 
Mounds spring up around this hill on all side^ forming 
natural ramparts; and it is difficult of access, the 
river’s bank rising, nearly perpendicularly, to a height 
of from eight to fifteen feet. To the westward, the 
hold and almost precipitpus range of heights, rising 
from 300 to 400 feet above the water’s level, turns 
round a great amphitheatre, or wide valley, terminat¬ 
ing in an eminence, called Telegraph Height, where 
stood an unfinished tower, intended for a telegraph. 
From tbonoe ** the deraent to the plain is more gradual, 
the front being about two miles in extent. Across the 
Mouth of .this greah opening is a lower ridge,'varying 
from 60 to 100 feet in height, and at a distance from 
the river of froin 600 to 800 jardB.” The range of hills 
extend beyond tbo Telegraph Height to the west, 
termlnatiilg in Dlfest Cliff, which rises to a height of 
350 feel, booking west, this cliff presents **a bluff 
j}ttUreS8 of robk to the seawhilst, on the north, the 
side over the river M steep, that a man going 

up along the hank of tho stream has, at first, almost a 


sheer preoipioe on his right hand.” This entire 
range is so abrupt and preeipitous^ that Prinee Hett« 
schikoff, whilst be erected batteries on tbo Telegraph 
Height, the Koiirgan6 hill, and on several other plaeoi^ 
wliicb swept the river, and commanded all the ap- 
proaclies, left the west cliff nearly undefended. To the 
east, the ** principal battery oonaisted of au earthwork, 
oonstruoted on the brow of a bill about 600 feet above 
the river, of the form of two sides of a triangle, with 
the apex pointed towards the bridge, and the* sidea 
covering both sides of the stream.” In thb battery 
were thirteen' 32-pottnder guns; earthwork batteries 
were also thrown up on the summit of the ridge, oon- 
taining 24 and 32-pounders, wbiob were supported by 
fold-pieces and howitsera A breastwork, capable of 
receiving fourteen heavy guns, but in which only twelve 
were mounted, rose on a mound, jutting out from the 
Kourgaii6 hill. It. was called the Great Redoubt. 
Higher up, aud moro to the westward, was a slighter 
breastwork, armed with less powerful guns, and ealled 
the Lesser Redoubt. The Russian troops were skilfully 
posted to support tbo cannonade; and lines ‘Of skir¬ 
mishers were planted on the sides of the bills, armed 
with two-grooved rifles, capable of carrying a conical 
hall 700 or 800 yards. 

In this position Prince Mensohikoff had posted about 
40,000 men, qnd 130 guns; his troops being inferior 
to the allies in number; .hut the natural and artificial 
defences of tho entire line g&ve them, in truth, a great 
superiority if all the English and French troops had 
been brought into action. This was not the ease: 
the number absolutely engaged was inferior tp that of 
the Russians, The English and French commanders-. 
in-ehief, liowever, had no reliable information either as' 
to £he numbers or the position of tbo enemy; all they 
knew was derived from the loose statements of the 
Tartars, that a considerable force was posted on tho 
Alma heights, which' lay in the direct route to Sebas¬ 
topol ; and as the allies most cross thorn heights, it was 
determined to lo^ making the attempt to 

drive the enemy away. On the morning of the li)th of 
September, therefore, the order to march was given. It 
was Cheyed cheerfully, though the troops wore suffering 
severely from sickness, and from tlipir exposure to 
the extremes of wet, cold, and beat, from the time 
they landed ;■ whilst the daily toil to provide them¬ 
selves with water had bcei^ excessive. When they 
started the tents were again sept on ship-board, the 
fieets being ordered to keep along shore, and support the 
army. On tbo march, the French were on the right, 
which is considered the post of honour; the English on 
tho left, which was that of datiger, as it was from that 
side any attack of the eneifiy most have bean made. 
Nothing was seen, bqwever, of tlte BusSiane.tUl the 
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Kiilj^aiiuk liiul bcuu cru^i^c'd; tlicn » lar^ body of 
('ossackii was discoTorecl on tlio hills, which it was soon 
uscertain<'<l was supported by .both infantry and artil¬ 
lery in thu plain beyond; and it was upprehnidcd that 
the escort of light csivalry, consisting of tlio 8lii and 
loth Hussars, and !.3lh Ijight Dragoons, cummuiided by 
the Earl of Cardigan, would be in dangDr. They, how¬ 
ever, retired in time, and in excellent order; but the 
Russian artillery opened its fire upon them, and a horso 
of the 11th Hussars was killed, its rider's leg* being 
broken. Tho English horso-arlillery galloped tip, 
under Captain Maude, and returned tho fire. The 
Russians eooii retired, having lost, says Major (now 
Colonel) JIfamIcy, of the royal engineers, twenty-five 
liorsos and thirty-five men. The English had tivo or 
six horsed killed, and four men wounded, t^oon after, 
orders were given ‘‘to bivouac” on the south side of 
the Bulganak; and gladly were they obeyed. The men 
were greatly fatigued, and many had dropped on 
the march, most of whom were brought in during the 
night, arabas constantly arriving with tbem. Tliuse wlio 
had kept up through the day, settled down round tho 
fires they kindled, and cooked their rations, and they 
retired to rest in iho open air, wrapped in their great 
coats .and blankets, knowing that tlic enemy was im¬ 
mediately in front, and that they would have to ford 
the Alma, and attack them the next morning Few of 
the officers were able to get any sleep, as they had to 
consult with the commantler-in-chief as to the move¬ 
ments to be made on the following day. 

There aro various reports as to the arrangements 
entered into, by Lord Raglan and Marshal do Sti 
Amaud for the attack. But Lord Raglan, in his des¬ 
patch to the Duke of Newcastle, dated September 23rd, 
says—“It was arranged that Marshal de St. Arnaud 
should assail the enemy's left by crossing tbe river at 
its junction with tho sea, and immediately above it; and 
that the remainder of tho French divisions should move 
up the heights in their front, whilst the EngHsh army 
should attack the right and centre of tho enemy's posi¬ 
tion.” Tbe “Battle of Alma” was fought as nearly 
upon this plan as circumstances permitted; but, as it 
progressed, tbe commanders and troops had to follow 
tbe impulse given by the various exciting and important 
events of tbe day, rather than tbe precise directions of 
a preconceived plan. 

Prince Menschikoff, on his left, immediately opposed 
to the French, had I3,00ti men, and thirty-six guns j 
and that pari of his position had, as before stated, been 
little attended to, because the Russians believed it was 
almost inaccessible to men, and quite to the artillery. 
In the centre and on tbe right, there were 26,000 men, 
and eighi.y-six guns. Silently—“without sound of 
bugle or beat of drum”—on the morning of tho 20th 


of iSplcmber, both Iho English and French armies pre¬ 
pared for the attack upon tho strong and formidable 
position before them. As early as half-past five, 
Uoiieral Bosquet, with the second division of the 
Frunch nvtiiy, uud tito Turkish battalions, was marching 
j along the coast to the Alina; an hour and a-half later 
the main body of that army was in marching order, 
re.'idy for tho word “forward;” and the English had 
been deploying into a position which would enable them 
I to resist tlie enemy, should an attempt be made to turn 
tho left dank of tho allies. J^ord Raglan, regardful .of 
his hagg.'ige and provision train, had that moved into 
n safe position on his right. Tliis accounts for tho 
Kiiglisti not arriving in line till Jialf-past ttm o’clock, ns 
Marshal do tjt. Arnaud remarks in bis despatch ; but, 
be adds, “ they bravely made up for the delay.” It was 
half-post twelve w' cu the allies reached the right or 
north hank of tlio Alma; and Prince Napoleon having, 
with his division, taken possession of the village of 
Almatanak, opposite .the West CHif, General Bosquet 
rode forward, taking a few .Spahis as his escort, to re- 
connuitro the spot where his division had to cross. 
Assuring himself that bis men could mako the passage, 
he gave the word, nod they went over in what soldiers 
call double-quick time. While this was going on, tho 
steamers opened their fire upon the village of Uliikul 
Aktes, in the roar of tbe heights, where the enemy had 
sta^oned four guns. The fire was returned from tbem; 
but they were soon silenced, and tho gunners took them¬ 
selves out of reach, tbe steamers having received no 
damage. The French, meanwhile, were rapidly cross¬ 
ing tho Alma. When they reached the south side, they 
had (wrote Admiral Hamolin to tho French minister of 
war) “ to climb cliffs, almost perpendicular, but whero 
our African soldiers gave extraordinary proofs of agility 
and daring.” The Turks crossed at the same time, and 
ascended tho cliff by narrow paths on the extreme west 
—of the existence of which Prince Mensobikoff appears 
to have been perfectly unaware—^without meeting a 
single enemy. As soon as tbe Zouaves reached the 
summit, they formed in line, and were shortly joined by 
tho artillery attached to the division, which had sus¬ 
tained a galling firo from tbe Russian canooo when 
making the ascent. The Russians bad oonoentrated 
near tho unfinished turret, aud a'fierce interebange of 
shots took place, and contioued for some time. At 
length tbe Zouaves, headed by Lieutenant Poftevin and 
Sergeant-Major Floury, made a charge; the Bussiana 
gave .way; and Poitevin 'and Floury rushing to tho 
turret, plated the French flag on its walls, receiving, 
at the time, mortal wounds,. Almost immediately tbe 
turret was cleared of tbe enemy, and occupied by the 
French. At that time the maiir body of the Frenoh 
^my, under. Prince Napoleon and Generel Canrohert, 
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was gfiiuiDg the heights; but it advanced slowly under 
a severe fire. General Canrobert*8 men pressed forward, 
whilst many of Prince Napoleon’s division were in the 
valley, or still on the north bank of the Alma. 

Prince Mehscliikoff appears merely to have taken a 
general view of bis position, and determined upon its 
eligibility. Ho certainly adopted judicious plans for 
defending his right and centre, but had (as we have 
stated) neglected the left, deeming it unapproachable. 
When he found that the French and Turks were at the, 
summit of the position, and had routed his left wing, he 
became greatly disturbed. He ordered reinforcements 
to the spot, and the troops first sent opened a severe 
fire upon Bosquet’s division, which stood alone on the 
heights; and upon the two other French divisions, 
which were making their way up to the plateau. Other 
reinforcements were, at the moment, also ordered, but 
those the prince almost immediately countermanded. 
Had those Russian troops advanced. Bosquet’s division 
would in’all probability have been cut off. As it was, 
he was in great danger ; and an aide-de-camp was sent 
to Lord Raglan, to inform him, that, “ unless something 
could bo done to support or relieve Bosquet’s column, it 
would be compromised.” On Lord Raglan wishing to 
know what was meant by “ compromised,” he was told 
it ** would retreat.” Up to this time the Fnglish had 
been nearly, though not quite, inactive. They had ad¬ 
vanced to the river, and had found the gardens and 
vineyards despoiled, the houses gutted and in flames, 
and many trees cut down, and thrown across the road. 
The second division, supported by the third, was on* the 
right; the light division, supported by the first, on the 
left; the fourth division and the cavalry being held in 
reserve to protect the left flank and rear against the 
Russian cavalry, seen in that direction. It had been 
arranged that the English were not to make a direct as¬ 
sault till the French had established themselves on the 
left; and as the enemy opened Upon them a heavy fire 
of artillery and rifles, they were ordered to lie down. 
Major Norcott, with the left wing of the 2nd battalion 
of the rifle brigade, had driven the Russians out of some 
enclosures, from whence they annoyed the light divi¬ 
sion ; but this was all that was done. The men were 
getting very impatient when Lord Raglan received the 
French aide-de-camp, and the command was given im¬ 
mediately to advance. The two leading divisions 
deployed into line on the instant; and the supporting 
divisions followed the movement. 

** Hardly had this taken place, when the village of 
Bonrliouk ” [^ich was immediately opposite the centre] 
^ was fired by the enemy at all points, creating a con¬ 
tinuous blaae for 300 yards, obscuring their position, 
and'rendering a passage through it impracticable. Two 
rcgiiufihts'of Brigadier-Oeneral Adams’s brig^ade, part 


of Sir de Lacey Evans’s division, bad, in consequence^ 
to pass the river under a sharp fire; whilst his first 
brigade, under Major-General Pennefather, and tlia re¬ 
maining regiments of Brigadier-General Adams, crossed 
to the left of the conflagration, opposed by the enemy’s 
artillery from the heights above, and pressed on towards 
the right of their position with the utmost gallantry 
and steadiness.” 

Lord Itaglan and his staff crossed with Brigadier 
Pennefather’s division, and took up their position on an 
eminence a littlo to the east of the main road, where 
shot and bullets flew round them in all directions. The 
light division effected the passage in its immediate 
front; but it bad to advance under great disadvantages* 
The men gallantly persevered, however; whilst the first 
division, under his royal highness the Duk^of Cam¬ 
bridge, crossed; the 7th, 23rd, and 33rd regiments, 
forming Oodrington’s brigade, being in front; and, 
under a firo which brought down great numbers of them, 
they dashed up the slope tP the Great Redoubt, driving 
tho enemy before them. The Russians were removing 
the guns—the English leaped in to prevent them; but 
just then a fresh body of troops, sent by Prince Men- 
schikoff, rushed down the hill, and, being at first mis¬ 
taken by the English for a corps of their allies, they 
ceased firing. On finding the mistake, the fighting was 
resumed, Brigadidt Pennefather’s brigade advancing in 
support. Codrington’s brigade, however, was so hardly 
pressed that it was obliged to retire.—By this time the 
Duke of Cambridge bad crossed tho river, and formed 
bis men into line. He moved them up in support, 
and a brilliant advance of the brigade of foot-guards, 
under Major-General Bentinck, drove tho enemy back, 
and secured thd final possession of the work.”—During 
this struggle, Sir George Brown, who led the light 
division, fell, with his horse, in front of the battery: he 
was soon up again, and called to the men immediately 
behind him—^23rd, I/m all right; be sure I’ll re¬ 
member this day.” 

The capture of this redoubt did not secure the victory. 
The Russians still kept up a rapid fire from their centre, 
the second division and the Highlanders being*especi¬ 
ally exposed to iti The 55th, 30th, and 95th regiments, 
led by Brigadier-General Pennefathqr, were in the 
thickest of the fight, and they never drew back. The 
Guards also made a steady advance on the right, and 
the Highlanders on the left; ^Lieutenant-General Eng¬ 
land bringing his division to the immediate support of 
the troops in advance; Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Cathcart being as actively engaged on the left. All 
were passing on to the Causeway Battery, amidst a 
literal tornado of round and grape-shot, and *a no less 
fierce discharge of musketry? As our men pressed on, 
a mass of Bussiau infantry was seen descending fr6m 
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tlio back hcijyhts toAvarda the battery. Lord Raglan 
was in a position to sco the advance, and tho movement 
Avliicli promised to chock it; and ho asked if it Avere 
not possible to bring up a couple of guns to bear on 
those masses ? Captain Dickson, R.A., undertook to 
move up two pieces of artillery. There Avas some de¬ 
lay, owing* to a horso Itcing shot: but at length tho 
guns Avere brought s!iccessively into action by Captain 
Turner; their fire took the Russian centre in reverse; 
at the same time, the French had succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing themselves on the heights, and drove back the 
troops Avhich Menschikoff had sent to reinforce his left. 
The result A\’as apparent in the rapid breaking up of tho 
enem}', which was soon in full retreat; Pennefalher’s 
brigade, of tho second division, Codrington’s, of tho light 
division, Snd the Guards, forming in line on the ground 
they had bo gallantly w^on. Lord Raglan saw tho 
movement; and ho Avas desirous that^ Sir Richard 
Ungland’s division, Avhich had been only partially en¬ 
gaged, and tho cavalry, widely, owing to tho nature of 
the ground, had not been employed at all, should 
])urKUc the flying foe, aided by a part of tho French 
forces. General Aircy convoyed to General JVlartim- 
prey, the chief of tlio French staff. Lord Raglan’s wish; 
but ho was told it was impossible fpr any part of our 
allies to move forward that day. In tho meantime tho 
Russians wore in full retreat to life Katcha. They 
were enabled to carry off their artillery, except one gun 
and one howitzer, taken by the English, and a gun 
taken by the French: but they left upwards of 1,000 
of their Avoundod on the field of battle; and, on their 
route, threw aAvay knapsacks, muskets, everything 
tlnit encumbered them aud impeded their retreat. One 
division of 7,000, or 8,000 men took tSe road to tho 
cast, into the interior of the country; tho other, up¬ 
wards of 20,000 in number—‘‘oflicers, men, horses, 
guns, tumbrils, carts laden Avith stores, carts laden with 
the wounded ”—all pressed into a gorge, or deep hollow, 
behind the hills, from Avhich there was only one narrow 
outlet—^the road to Sebastopol, which was about foul'- 
teen miles distant. If pursued, half the men might 
have bera destroyed in this gorge. They, however, got 
to the Katcha; and at tlie village they broke into tho 
houses, and eithcif carried off or destroyed their contents. 
When they crossed tho bridge, they left tho camion be¬ 
hind; and were become so utterly demoralised and 
unruly, that tho commanders were glad to get to 
Sebastopol as quickly as possible, leaving tho cannon, 
which men were sent to ^secure immediately after their 
arrival. These flying troops left at least 5,000 muskets 
almuiQ QQQ knapsacks on the field, besides what they 
In the oei,j^y retreat. Prince MenschikofFs 

and eighf}^ lAnds of the French. It con- 

bugle or^bs *p(yiiie-femlUj in which was found a letter 


addressed to the emperor, informing his majesty of the 
steps taken to defend the heights of tho Alma; and 
asserting that he could hold his position for three weeks 
against 100,000 men. He yielded it in three hours to 
about half that number. His loss iii killed and 
wounded was officially stated to be 5,709 ; the English 
made 150 unwounded, and 1,000 wounded prisoners; 
the French took 500 prisoners. Two generals were 
taken by the Englisli, and one by the French. 

The French say that the number of their killed and 
wounded Avas 1,339. Tho English lost twenty-five 
officers, nineteen sergeants, and 318 rank and file killod: 
tho number of wounded was—eighty-ono officers, 102 
sergeants, and 1,438 rank and file: nineteen were 
missing, and were supposed to have perished in the fire 
of Bourliouk: thus 2,002 were put hora de combat. 
The Turks lost 230 killed and wounded. In the engage¬ 
ment, Lord Raglan said, “ tho conduct of the troops 
was admirable.” ‘*I do not,” he added, “go beyond 
tho truth in saying that they merit tho highest com- 
mendajtion.” Marshal dc St. Arnaud was also warm in 
their praise. “ The English army,” lio Avroto in his 
despatch, “met with a most vigorous aud firmly 
organised resistance. Tho combat Avliich took place 
was most desperate, and reflects the highest honour on 
our brave allies.” Of tho French, Lord Raglan re¬ 
marked, that, “under the guidance of their distin¬ 
guished commander. Marshal de St. Arnaud, they 
manifested the utmost gallantry, the greatest ardour 
for the attack, and tho high military qualities for which 
they are so famed.” 

Lord Raglan bad anxiously watched tho last move¬ 
ments of tho battle and the retreat of the Russians, 
which took place about '4 p.m.. Wheu tho fighting was 
over, he rode along the English line, and was received 
with the loudest and heartiest cheers. Ho crossed the 
river, to the village of Bourliouk, where the half«burat 
buildings had given shelter to many of the wounded 
officers and others. His lordship passed some time 
amongst them, seeing that everything possible was done 
for their relief. Ho then returned to tho heights, where 
the allies bivouacked on the ground thy bad won. The 
French were on Telegraph Height; the English in 
the centre; and Lord Baglan’s head>quarters were 
established adjacent to the high road to Sebastopol; a 
little'marquee being put up for his lordship. It was a 
cold, cheerless evening. The men were supplied with 
their rations of meat, bread, and rum, as soon a» the 
orders were given to bivouac; and they immediately 
set about gathering weeds, nettles, and grass, and ' 
breakIng-up the empty casks to kindle fires^ at onoe to 
cook their dinners, and to warm themselves. Then they 
wrapped themselves up in their great coats and blankets, 
and laid down to seek repose, having previously re- 
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^ived directions^ from their officers for the following 
dfty* Just as Lord Raglaii was sitting down to dinner, 
Colonel Torrens Arrived with some troops, which had 
been left at Kamiehlu, to clear the beach where the 
English bad landed; and who were sorry they did not 
reach the Alma in time for tho battle. During the 
night many of the stragglers who had been left on the 
march came in ; most^of them belonging to the' fourth 
division. Some arrived walking; some were brouglit 
in arabas, which continued to arrive for several hours. 

Morning approached before all was still; and when 
it t)roke, the sight which was presented oan only be 
imagined by tboso wbo have seen a field of battle. The 
ground was covered with the dead; and, unfortunately, 
there were many Hussian and English wounded—those 
who were not insensible writhing with pain. The 
French had removed all their wounded on board the 
ships tho previous evening. Great activity -was dis¬ 
played in conveying the English, and also the Bussians 
whom it was not possible to accommodate on shore, to 
the steamers appointed to receive them; and they were 
taken to Scutari; a portion of tho barracks there 
having been converted into an hospital. Whilst many 
men were employed in attending to tlie helpless, more 
were engaged in burying the dead. The British and 
Freiicli took part in this labour; and the former arc 
said to have placed the bodies of Jl,200 Bussians in the 
earth. Whilst tho men were thus employed, tho officefs 
wero busily examining tho position from which the 
enemy had been driven. This inspection caused all 
who shared in it to be astonished at tho victory that 
had been won. If the English and .French had ■ been 
tho defenders, and the Bussians the assailants, it was 
tho universal opinion thatT the result would have been 
decidedly different.. A. general admiration was ex¬ 
pressed at the conduct of the Britisln Whilst the 
agility of tho nimble Zouaves, it was admitted, was 
requisite to scale the sides of the deep raviues, and the 
rocky precipices, by which they had gained the top of 
tho West Cliff—oven the French officers expressed 
doubts whether their men could have carried the 
position on the left. General Canrobert said, if he 
could command a corps of English troops for three 
short weeks, he should die happy: and one of tho 
Russian generals taken prisoner by the English, told 
Lord Raglan, that they came to fight men, not clevils, 
as tbo r6d**coats seemed to be. 

On the 2l8t and the 22nd tho troops were chiefly 
occupied in the burial of the' dead, and tho relief and 
removal of the wounded* At Sebastopol, the Russians, 
anticipating an immediate attack, were preparing for 
tho defence of that place. On the 21st, they moored 
seven vessels of war across tho entrance of tho fort^ 
frdta north to south j plugged them, and sank them in 


that position, with all their guns and stores on board; 
time, as they anticipated, not allowing for their 
removal. Thus the entrance of the port was effectively 
blocked up; and it was rendered impossible for the 
allied fleets to co-operate in the attack on tho town, 
though they might bombard the outer forts. Tho 
position of the other vessels was altered, so as to bring 
tbeir broadsides to bear on the north side of tho 
harbour,' where it was supposed the attack would be 
made; and new batteries on both sides of the port were 
speedily constructed, defending the entrance and the 
line of coast. 

The allies—working eagerly and actively on the two 
days—were enabled to bury their own^dead, and to 
remove their wounded; but more than‘600 Russians 
still remained, who had been as carefully tended by the 
English surgeons as if they had been tbeir own 
countrymen. Oqe of these benevolent medical men, 
Dr. Thomson, of the 44th, and his servant, remained 
with them. A Russian officer, a prisoner, charged his 
fellow-countrymen to be obedient to that gentleman; 
and General Ertevart sent a notice to the inhabitants 
of tho nearest Tartar village, informing them that the 
wounded Russians wore left under their care. For 
four days, the two Englishmen, aided by a few Tartars, 
attended to the wants of these men, upwards of sixty of 
whom died and were buried in one day. Ou tho 27th 
of September, two English vessels arrived, and took on 
board 340 of tho Russians, to convey them to Odessa. 
All would have been embarked, under the protection of 
Captain Lushington and a few marines; but a large 
body of Cossacks came down to the coast, wlio would 
have made prisoners of all tho English, notwithstand¬ 
ing the work of humanity in which they were engaged, 
if they had not embarked. They wero obliged, there¬ 
fore, to go on board one of the ships, leaving more 
than 200 wounded Russians to their fate. As they 
wero in tho hands of subjects of the emperor, it is to bo 
hoped they were properly cared for. 

It was on the evening of the 22nd of September that 
the troops had orders to prepare for the march towards 
Sebastopol on the following morning. Early cn tho 
23rd, therefore, the drums and trumpets gave note of 
preparation; and at si;^ o’clock the march was com¬ 
menced. Marshal de St. Arnaud was ^ too unwell to 
accompany the French troops. He was suffering from 
cancer, and wont on board the BerthoUet. General 
Canrobert directed the movements of our allies. Whou 
two miles had been passed over, the command to 
halt ” reverberated through the English lines :• it was 
to permit two divisions of the French army to pass 
across their front tp the left* As they passed, there 
was, wrote the correspondent of the'Morning 

Such a scene of. fraternisation as has seldom been 
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witnessed. Each army cheered until the hills echoed 
for miles; and the enthusiasm reached an almost 
ungovernable pitch. French and English privates 
rushed from the ranks, embracing and shaking hands; 
gradually the ofBcers did the same; gener«ils took off 
tlicir cocked hats, and waved them; while shakos went 
into the air by hundreds in all directions. This fervour 
of friendship lasted, with more or less spirit, for about 
ten minutes; when ^ the French having taken their \ 
place on the left, the whole army again moved forward.” 

The allies that day proceeded no further than Katcha. 
There from 7,000 to 8,000 Frencli troops joined that 
army, having just arrived from France; and they were 
landed at the mouth of the Katcha river, as were the 
Scots’ Greys and the 57th foot, who came from Varna. 
Tlie new‘ arrivals were heartily welcomed ; they helped 
to make up the losses inflicted by battle and disease. 
It was a pleasant halt in the blooming valley of the 
Katcha; and when the men started again the next 
morning, they were greatly refreshed. That day they 
marched to the village of Ilalbcc; and there, on the 
morning of the 25th, a council of war was held, whicli 
Marshal do St. Arnaud, though still sufiering greatly, 
landed from the Beiihollet to attend. There the 
question was considered—on which side shall Sebastopol 
be attacked ? The consultation led to a departure from 
the original plan of attack, which waS, to make it from 
the north side of the bay; and it was resolved to alter 
the route, from the direct line to the south, to the 
south-east; to occupy the harbour of llulakluva and 
the Bay of Kamiesch ; and to invest Sebastopol on the 
south. While the generals were consulting, the troops 
were ufidcr arms; and no sooner was the resolution 
taken, than -the famous ‘Hlank march” commenced, 
which has been characterised as “ oho of the boldest on 
record.” The route was through a country thickly 
wooded, for the most part destitute of roads; and, 
where they existed, the men could only inarch four 
deep. No one was acquainted with the route; and the 
English army was guided by a Jtussian deserter, who 
might h<ave led them into great difflcultics. But the 
men pushed gallantly on, the English leading, the 
French and Turks marching in the rear. TiOrd Raglan 
and his staff were foremost; and, after pushing through 
woods and tangled bushes for three or four hours, his 
lordship, and the officers accompanying him, suddenly 
debouched on an open plateau, with a good road across 
it, which was afterwards *nown to lead to Mackenzie’s 
Farm. Here Lord Raglan was surprised at discovering 
a strong Russian force, marching at right angles with 
the allied army. It was afterwards ascertained that 
Prince Mcnschikoff, anticipating an attack on Sebas¬ 
topol frgm the north, and^ fearing that the allies might 
bo able to intorcf'pt reinforcements and bupplies I 


expected from Perekop, resolved to j^uke part of his 
force to Baktehi-serai and Simpheropol; from whence 
be hoped to operate on the rear of the allied forces,^and 
compel them to raise the siege. It was the rear-guard 
of the Russian army making this movement that was in 
sight. Lord Raglan immediately rode back to order 
up cavalry and guns. The Scots* Greys and Captain 
Maude’s troop of horse-artillery appeared on the scene 
before the Russians were out of sight. Some infantry 
also came up; and a short skirmish ensued with the 
hindmost of the Russians, who made no stand, but got 
off as quickly as possible, losing about thirty killed, 
and as many wounded and prisoners. They loft one 
tumbril, with 25,000 rounds of rifle cartridges, which, 
as they would not fit the English guns, were blown up. 
About fifty arabas, laden with baggage and flour, and a 
military chest containing money, were also taken. The 
baggage,was valuable; and the captors wore well 
pleased with their booty. 

That night the English bivouacked on the banks of 
the Tchernaya; the French and Turks encamped on 
the heights in the vicinity of Mackenzie’s Farm. The 
next day (the 20th of JSeptember) the march to 
Balaklava was completed. The town, and a small 
castle, erected many years previously by the Genoese, 
on a ridge of rock running at tlic back of the town, 
were Uiken possession of; and it was found that the 
fleet had anticipated the movement of the army, Sir 
E. Lyons having been informed of the “ flank march” 
by Lieutenant Maxse, of tho wIjo left 

Lord Raglan on the night of tho 25th. When the 
troops entered the town, tho Ayamemnoii was anchored 
in tho harbour. Hero was to bo tho base of the siege 
operations; and whilst the harbour was appropriatcil 
to the English ships, the French fleet took possession 
of Kamiesch Bay. On the day the allies arrived at 
Balaklava, Marshal do St. Arnaud resigned his com¬ 
mand to General Canrobert, and returned to tho 
lierthollet: he died on board that ship on the 20th 
of September. His remains were taken to France, and 
landed on the 15 tb of October. They were forwarded 
by rail to Paris, where they arrived at 8 A.M. on the 
IGth ; and that day they were interred, with great 
pomp, in the chapel of tho Invalidcs. 

Tho English wer? pleased with their position at 
Balaklava; ‘‘principallj^,” says tho correspondent of 
the Heraldy “ because all the grounds around abounded 
with fruit and vegetables of every description.” Tho 
27th and 28th were spent^ in reconnoitring, and making 
themselves acquainted with tho aspect of the country. 
On the 29th the landing of the siege artillery com¬ 
menced; and the allies were occupied for the three 
following weeks in preparations for tho Immbardment 
of Sebastopol. Batteries bad to be erected opposite 
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the principal fort?, and trenches dug for the protection 
of the besiegers, who spread themselves across the 
Chersonese, in the rear of the town ; the French being 
on the left, the English on the right. During this 
time, the Bussians were employed in annoying the 
allies by repealed discharges of artillery, and strengthen¬ 
ing their defences; they threw up heavy earthworks 
round the principal forts, and dug a long and deep 
trench beyond their crenelated wall. 

At a council of war held at tho English head¬ 
quarters on the 15th of October, it was determined that 
the bombardment should commcnco on tho 17th, tho 
English and French fleets attacking the forts at tho 
mouth of the harbour, while tho batteries assailed tho 
defences on the south of tho town. Accordingly, at 
6 A.ivr. on tlie day appointed, the batteries opened their 
fire, which was returned from the town; and at twelve 
the attack on the forts commenced. The French 
silenced the Quarantine Fort which they attacked, and 
injured considerably tho Artillery Battery. The Eng¬ 
lish ships silenced, one by one, the guns in tho Wasp 
Fort; but the Bussians were >voll provided with artil¬ 
lery, for they immediately replaced them with others. 
There was an explosion in Fort Constantine about two 
o’clock, by which several of its guns were silenced, and 
its Vails greatly damaged. Soon after the Wasp and 
St. Catharine batteries commenced firing with red-hot 
shot; two of the vessels, tho Albion and Arethxisa^ 
were several times on firo; and as the French withdrew 
after the Quarantine Fort ceased firing. Sir E. Lyons 
•Boon after gave t he signal to retire; several of the ships 
having received as much injury as was inflicted on tho 
forts. By land, the French batteries, erected too near 
tho enemy’s works, were silenced by half-past nine 
o’clock, the magazine of a 10-gun battery having ex¬ 
ploded, killing many men, and seriously injuring tho 
battery itself. The Russians continued occasionally to 
discharge shot and shell at these works; and one of 
their shells dropped into and exploded another maga¬ 
zine, in which wore about twenty tons of powder and 
sixteen guns. The latter were all whirled into the 
air; and 180 men, it is said, were killed. The English 
kept up their fire till darkness had set in; and one of 
their shells, about the middle of the day, fell into tho 
magazine of tho Great Redan, which exploded, and that 
fort was nearly silenced for the day. But tho Malakoif 
and the earthworks were also considerably injured; and 
the total loss inflicted on tho enemy was allowed, by 
Prince Monschikoff himself, to be severe; but no de¬ 
tails were ever published. The English and French 
Buffered as much, or more. The batteries of the latter 
were, as we have seen, silenced early in tho day; and 
the English, though the^ maintained a destruc¬ 
tive fire %il\ darkness set in, were unable 'to keep it up 
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during the night; the Russians wore therefore enabled 
to repair the damage done to their works, which they 
did so oflfectively, that, when morning dawned, tho 
massive walls of Sebastopol appeared to be nearly un¬ 
injured. 

Tho result of this day’s bombardment Convinced the 
allied commanders that Sobastopol was not to be taken 
so easily as had been imagined. The position, in fact, 
as Lord Raglan wrote in one of his despatches, was 
*^.not that of a fortress, but rather that of an army in 
an intrenclied camp, on very strong ground,” with an 
apparently unlimited number of heavy guns, amply 
provided with gunners and ammunition.” T[iere was, 
in that position, an army nearly as numerous as the 
assailants; whilst Prince Menschikoff had a large forco 
outside the walls, and tho road to Perekop was open for 
reinforcements and supplies. Now.ays disheartened, how¬ 
ever, the allies set to work to repair the losses sustained 
on tho 17til* of October. On the 19th, tho French 
batteries 'were enabled to resume their firo; and the 
siege operations were carried on uninterruptedly till the 
attack 'made on the English position on tho 25th. 
During those few days, the allies still further ascer¬ 
tained the difficulties of their position: the English 
especially suffered from the want of a sufficient number 
of men to work tho guns, and bring a supply of am- 
munitioh from their ships. But for tho assistance 
rendered by tho sailors, they would not have been able 
to maintain their firo during the day: as it was, it 
ceased at night; whilst tho enemy, with the resources 
of tho fleet and arsenal at command, was enabled every 
night to repair tho disasters of tho day. 

On the 20th of Octobor, there were mov(fl!nents on 
the right bank of tho Tchernaya which indicated a de¬ 
sign on the part of the enemy to become tho assailants. 
It was afterwards ascertained that General Liprandi 
had arrived with 30,000 men—tho force which had so 
recently evacuated the Danubian principalities; and it 
was resolved to attack tho allied positions from the 
Tchernaya. On that side tho English were posted; and 
the Russian commanders, having ascertained their posi¬ 
tion, felt certain that they could drive them .from it, 
and gain possession of Balaklava by a sudden attack. 
A plain extends from Balaklava to tho heights on which 
the right of tho English forco, whieft was carrying on 
tho bombardment of Sebastopol, was posted. This 
plain was crossed to tho north-cast of Balaklava by a 
low undulating ridge, extefiding from tho village of 
Kamara to tho heights on which the batteries wero 
erected; the village of Kadekoi lying to the west, 
nearly in a direct north line from the head of the 
harbour. On this ridge four small redoubts had been 
hastily constructed, which ^ero garrisoned by Turkish 
troops, no other force being at Lord liaglan’s disposal 
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for their occupation. Tbo 93nl Hij^liIanderH was the 
only Kritlsh regiment in tlio plain, with tho exception 
of ii part of an invalitl l»aitalioii, and a battory of artil¬ 
lery l)cdonging to Iho (liird tliviciion. On tiio 
bkirting the harbour, 1,500 marincrf were placed, whom 
Major Dundas had sent on sliorc. Tho eommaiid had 
been given to ]Nrajor-Gcneral Sir (!olin 0am])l)oll. 

Tho enemy eommeneeil operations before daylight on 
tho 25tb of October; and wlieu tlio morning began to 
break, crossed tho Tehernaya, debouched into tins plain, 
and opened a firo on tlie redoul)ts Nos, 1, 2, and 3. 
Tho attacking force consisted uf eighteen or nineteen 
battalions of infantry, from tliirty to forty guns, and a 
largo body of eavalry; and tho main body was covered 
witli a cloud of skirmisljers. Tho Turks were unable 
to make* an effectivo resistance, there being only seven 
guns in the tlirec redoubts, which were evaciiatod in a 
very short time by the defenders; as was the redoubt 
No. 4, ill which no cannon wore mounted. Whilst this 
was passing, the 93rd Highlanders liad been drawn up 
on a piece of undulating graund between battery No. 4 
and the army; and Lord Kaglan liad ordered tho first 
and fourth divi.'aions, under tho Duko of Cambridge 
and Sir Goorgo Cathcart, to withdraw from beforo 
Scd)astopol, and march clown into the plain. The 
enemy, having taken tho redoubts, made a move to¬ 
wards the 93rd'Highlanders, which was supported by 
tho invalid corps, under Lieiitenant-Coloncd Davc^ncy; 
and as tho Turks loft tho redoubt, they formed ou the 
Highlanders’ flanks. Tho round shot and shell falling 
amongst tho Highlanders, caused Sir Coliu Campbell 
to order iJicm to retire a few paces behind tbo crest of 
iho hill. 'Then the enemy’s cavalry—which Lad boon 
effectively fired upon by the marines stationed in the 
batteries on tlio lieiglits—divided iuto two bodies. 
Ono, about 400 in number, turning to the left, charged 
the brave Scotsmen, who “immediately advanced to 
iho crc.>t of the hill, and opened their fire, which forced 
iho ]{ii5:,sian cavalry to give way,” still keeping to their 
loft. Tliey made for tho right flank of the Highlanders, 
and the Turks stationed tliorc took to flight when they 
saw tho cavalry advance, Tho latter made an attempt 
to turn that flank of tbo regiment; but “tho grena¬ 
diers wheeled up and fired upon the enemy, which 
munceuvre compldtuly discomfited them.” 

While these events were passing in ono direction, 
others much more stirring took place in anotner. The 
seoonil, and by far the mostf numerous body of Kussian 
cavalry, consisting of at least 1,000 men, keeping to 
tbeir right, rode towards tho spot where tho Scots’ 
Greys and Juniskillin dragoons were stationed, under 
the command of JSrigadLor-Genoral Scarlett. As they 
came on, the length of Hussian lino was at least 
double that of the British; but tho latter did not wait I 


to receive llic charge. The trumpet sounded, and they 
dashed into the centre of tlio enemy. They broke that 
^ lino in an instant; but there was a second behind, 
which they also charged, driving hors'es. and men before 
them, and scattering them ou each side by the impetu¬ 
osity of their movement; whilst many a Bussian was 
j struck down by their sabres. Soon they were seen at 
tho roar of the enemy, having made, says Lord B.iglan, 
“ one of tho most successful cliarges ho ever witnessed.” 
They were gallantly supported by the 1st Royals, and 
tho 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards; who, seeing the 
Russians attempting to rally and surround tlicir com¬ 
rades, suddenly charged them in one massive lino. Tho 
enemy broke and retreated; infantry and cavalry re¬ 
tiring to the high road beyond tlie ridgo and the 
redoubts. Tho Russian artillery prevented tbo British 
cavalry from pursuing them, and they soon begun to 
rc-fonn tlxeir line, with artillery in front and on their 
flanks. ‘ 

It was about ten o’clock when tho first and fourth divi¬ 
sions descended from tho lioights into the plain. The 
former was sent by Lord Raglan to protect Balaklava; 
tlie other remained on tho plain, ready for action. 
Soon after General Canrobert arrived, followed by several 
corps of Chasseurs do Vincennes and (.'hasseurs d’Afrique; 
and took up a position in support of tho fourth divi¬ 
sion. Lord Raglan then sent an order to Earl Lucan, 
“ to take advantage of any opportunity to recover the 
hciglits.” An opportunity did not present itself; but 
soon after, observing certain movements in tho redoubts 
1 and 2, indicating that tho cnomy was about to removes 
the guns from those redoubts (which stood nearest to 
Kamara), the Earl of Lucan was “ordered to advance 
rapidly to tho front, follow the enemy, and try to 
prevent them from carrying away tho guns.” General 
Airey’s aide-de-camp. Captain Nolan, was despatched 
with this order; and, but for tho earnestness—indeed 
haughtiness—with which he enforced its observance, it 
is probable it would not havo boon obeyed; for tho 
danger was imminent; tho advantages, even if successful, 
slight and inconsiderable. The terms of tho order, and 
the language of Captain Nolan, admitted, however, of 
only one course; and though Earl Lucan and Earl 
Cardigan both saw tho enterprise in the samo light, the - 
word was given. Tho light brigade—consisting of the 
4th and 13th Light Dragoons, the 17th Lancers, and 
tho 8th and 11th Hussars (the five corps not numbering 
700 men)—led by Earl Cardigan, advanced towards the 
enemy, then concealed bytho ridge of hills on tho 
eastern side of tho Woronzoff road. The advauco was 
slow till the road was crossed, and the heights gained. 
Then tho little body, which had an army in .position to 
encounter, put tbeir borsps to a fast trot, Captain 
Nolan, who accompanied them, beinir foremost He 
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was the first that fell, receiving a mortal wound from 
the fragment of a shell. The advance was made in two 
lines; the 13th Light Dragoons ahd the 17th Lancers 
forming the first., the 4th Light Dragoons and 11th 
Hussars the second, and tho 8th Hussars were "in the 
rear. As they neared tlie enemy, the trot was changed 
to a gallop; and, under tho most fearful firo from 
infantry and artillery, tho gallant heroes dashed on, 
reaching tho guns and sabring all tho gunners who 
stood to them, and breaking a column of Kiissian in¬ 
fantry, scattering them like chaff. Finding that it was 
useless to attempt to carry off tho guns, they prepared 
to return, when a much larger body of Hussian cavalry 
rode up, and attacked their loft flank. Colonel Showell, 
who kept his Stii Hussars in tho place first assigned 
them, called to his men to charge,” whicli they did 
most effectually, cutting their way through, though with 
great loss. Tho fighting was now clear of tlio guns; 
British and Russians were mixed together in ono fearful 
m6Ue; and then those Russian gunners who had crept 
under their guns, or hid tliemselvos in ammunition 
carts, to get clear of tho British, returned to the fight, 
and absolutely opened a cannonade upon the mixed 
mass of cavalry, “mingling friend and foe,” says tho 
correspondent of the Thnenj “in one common ruin.” 
Tlie heavy brigade now, providentially, came up to 
cover the retreat; and the Chasseurs d’Afrique made a 
brilliant charge on the guns of tho Russian right, 
sabring the gunners and stabbing the horses; but they 
were compelled to let the cannon remain. By this time, 
the remains of tho light brigade—scarcely 200 officers 
and privates, many of whom had lost their liorses— 
were in safotj^ and fighting ceased; tho enemy, though 
so superior in numbers, making no movement in ad¬ 
vance.—Unfortunately, while the fighting was going on, 
under the impression that tho Russians would succeed 
in their object, ahd gain Balaklava, an order was given 
to clear the harbour; apd tho ships, transports, and 
other vessels put to sea; and many of them were 
anchored off tho coast, where they remained till the 
storm of November drove them on tho rocks. 

Tho French, in* this engagement, lost 100 men and 
officers, killed and wounded; tho English had about 
100 infantry and artillery, and 436 cavalry, put hors de 
cornhat: the Turks lost 300 killed or prisoners. The 
Russian loss is supposed to have been between 500 and 
600. . As to the results of tho battle, the military glory 
was all with tho English and the French; tho light 
cavalry chargee—though, as a French officer observed, it 
was not war-r-iiot fair fighting, but rushing to certain 
death—^was still one of the most brilliant exploits ever 
performed—triumph of courage and discipline,” an 
eye-witness observes, “ to which history affords no 
parallel.” Tho solid acU*aufages rcmainctl with the 


Russians; and Liprandi claimed a complete victory for 
them. Ho carried off seven guns, which were taken 
that night into Sebastopol; and there was great rejoic¬ 
ing when they arrived. Tho most serious loss to the 
British was that of tho Woronzoff road. After tho 
battle, Lord Raglan consulted with his generals, (General 
Canrobert, and*several French officers: they wont to¬ 
gether, and examined the opposing force, which occupied 
Karnara, Tchoiirgouna, and tho heights abutting from 
the former village. The conclusion arrived at was,* tlial, 
as “ tho means of. defending tlio extensive position, 
which had been held by the Turkish troops in tho 
morning, had proved wholly inadequate,” tile lower 
range of heights should be abandoned, and tho troops 
which had occupied that position concentrated “im¬ 
mediately in front of tho narrow valley le.ading into 
Balaklava, and upon the precipitous height to the right; 
thus affording a narrow lino of dofi ncc.” 

This battle proved that sufficient care had not been 
taken to protect tho different points of the British posi¬ 
tion. Such was especially the case with respect to the 
plateau held by the first and second divisions, to the 
north of the Woronzoff road, and the two roads leading 
up from the valley of Inkermann. Tho want of do- • 
fences liere had been pointed out by both tho Duke of 
Cambridge and Sir De Lacey Evans; and as tho 
Russians were aware of it, they determined to take ad¬ 
vantage of the neglect. On tlie afternoon of the 26th 
of October, a strong force of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery was seen to leave Sebastopol, pass by the Inker- 
nlann valley, ascend the lulls in tlio rear of Ihct second 
divifcioD, and reacli the crest of an cininericp called 
“ Shell Hill,” wliicli commanded the camp. TIjg oiit- 
pickets, not more than 100 men of the 30(h and 4J)tIi 
regiments, though surprised at the sight of th(3 enemy's 
troops, gained a turn in tho road, and there kept up a 
firo upon the Russians, and held them at bay till the 
second division was roused and under arms. Then tho 
gallautfellows retired; the officers in command, Captains 
Rayley and Atclicrloy, of the 3Gth, and Lieutenant 
Conolly, of tho 49th regiments, being severely wounded; 
as were thirty-fivo privates, fivo being left dead. Tho 
assailants got their guns upon Shell Hill; but the artil¬ 
lery of the second division was broiigpjit to bear upon 
them; and it was quickly supported by a bat tery under 
Lieutenant Dacros, which the Duke of Cambridge, as 
soon as he heard the cannonading, brought up with the 
brigade of Guards, which his royal highness posted in 
advance on the right, for the purposeof securing that flank. 
Tho artillery was served with the utmost energy; and, in 
lialf-an-liour, tho enemy was driven from that position. 

Our batteries were then directed, with cciual accuracy 
and vigour, upon the enemy’s column, which • (exposed 
also, to tho close firo of tho British advanced infantry) 
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Boon fell into complete disorder and flight. They were 
literally chased, hy the 30tli and 95th regiments, over the 
ridges, and down towards the head of Sebastopol Bay; and 
so eag(3r was the pursuit, that it was with difficulty Major- 
(Jcneral Peniicfathcr recalled the men,who wore gallantly 
led by Majors Maulevcrer, Chapman, Eman, and Hume. 

The Russians were as gallantly pursued and defecated, 
towards tho right, by four companies of the 41st, led hy 
Lieutenant-Colonel tho Hon. P. Herbert. This affair is 
often- called “ Tlie first Battle of Inkermann.“’ In it 
1,200 men defeated a force of U 2 >ward 8 of 6,000. 

The bombardment of Hebastojjol w'as continued at 
interval, and abundantly roidied to Ijy the ItusMans. 
Sorties and skirmishes also took place now and then ; 
but, although the Bussians were always beaten back, 
and a good many people were killed on both sides, 
notliing decisive came of these contests. The eiienjy, 
however, continued to boast of the victory of Balaklava; 
and as fresh reinforcements were received, and the two 
Kussian grand dukes, Nicholas and Michael, bad arrived 
at Sebastopol, Prince Monschikoff resolved that another 
desperate effort shoidd bo made to crush the enemy; 
which, ho had assured the emperor a few weeks previ¬ 
ously, should “ perish by the sAvord, or be driven into 
the sea."’ The princes arrived on the 3rd of November; 
and the Jtussian forces, which had been greatly rein¬ 
forced in the valley of tho Tchernaya, were observed, 
that day ami the 4th, to be in an unusual state of com¬ 
motion within Sebastopol. Tho arrival of troops, and 
the demonstrations in fhe valley, had not been un¬ 
observed : and, in consotiuence, Lord Kaglan had placed 
as strong a force as he could sparo upon the precipitous 
ridge in that direction; a strong redoubt had been 
thrown up in front of the gorge leading into Balaklava; 
and a battery to the left of the redoubt was manned hy 
a naval battalion formed of soldiers from the fleet, A 
battery had also been placed on the slope of the hill 
over Inkermann—a position, the insecurity of which Sir 
l)e Laccy Evans had repeatedly pointed out to the com- 
inanders-in-chicf. No guns had been placed in this 
battery, as Sir Do Lacey was of opinion, that to place 
guns ill suck a position, without other works to support 
them, would only invito attack. 

On tho night of the 4th of November, troops were in 
motion in Sebastopol; and the morning of the 5th was 
ushered in hy the tolling of church bells, iVhich was 
lieard in the allied camp; and the men in tho trenches 
nearest tho city heard vofccs chanting hymns; prayers 
were thi^u being offered up in tho cliurches by tho in- 
liahitants, for tho success of the Kussiau Arms in the 
attack upon the enemy, which was just commencing. 
And it was well phumt'd. The night had been a dismal 
one; thf morning was extremely dark, wilh drizzling 
rain ; and the Kusaians—who had .'selected the heights 


of Inkermann, the neglected spot,” for the attack— 
advanced under cover of the darkness, creeping up the 
nigged sides of the'heights over the valley of Inker- 
mann, on the undefended flank of the second division.” 
A French eorp.s under General Bosquet, over¬ 

looked the Woronzoff road and tho valley of Balaklava; 
and a few sliots fired before dawn roused tho attention 
of the French general, who expected the enemy was 
about to attack liis position; and this prevented his 
moving for some time. The Russians continued to 
creep silently up the heights ; and a few unarmed men, 
seen about 6 a.m. by the advanced picket of the second 
division, were the first signs of life in that direction. 
They were taken for deserters. Tho officer in com¬ 
mand, and the few men with him, ivent forward to 
rfcoivc tlicm : they were instantly burrounded by largo 
bodies of men, who had lain concealed, and nearly .ill 
were taken prisoners without firing a shot. Providen¬ 
tially two or three (the entire number was about thirty) 
escai)ed, and alarmed tho next pickets, which heliavcd 
with admirable gallantry, dcfcnding^tlic ground foot by 
foot against the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, 
until tho second division, under Major-( ten oral Ponne- 
fiither ” (who had taken the command in coTi.se{|uencc of 
Ihc illness of Sir Do Lacey Evans), “ wliich liad imme¬ 
diately been got under arms, was, with its field-guns, 
jdaced in position.” Major-General Codringtori, who had 
been visiting his outposts before dawn, heard the firing 
between the pickets atid the enemy, and he immedi¬ 
ately rode back to tho camp, and summoned his men. 
The light division and the brigade of Guards, under the 
Duke of Cambridge, were also broiiglit to the spot: 
soon after the fourth division advanced, and took up a 
position on the front and riglit of the attack; the third 
division was formed in reserve; two battalions of French 
infantry were also sent by General Bosquet, which 
joined the English on the right. 

All this time tho Russians—having the advantage of 
a thick brushwood, and, for some time, of a darkness 
which concealed all their movements when not revealed 
hy the flash of artillery—continued to advance, preceded 
hy a vast cloud of skirmisher?. They brought numerous 
batteries to the front and left of the second division; 
placed additional batteries to the left of the English 
position; and kept up a tremendous fire of shot, shell, 
and grape from ninety pieces of cannon. Tho guns in 
the Russian ships in tlie harbour were also brouglit to 
hear on the English; and a fire was kept up from them, 
as well .a-s from tho cannoh on tho walls of the town. 
As the pickets fell back, the Russians planted cannon 
on Shell Hill, which greatly annoyed tho British r and 
their dense columha of infantry, under this fire, pushed 
forward for a short tim^ unchecked. They had prc-. 
vioubly been supplied witji largo quantities of brandy, 
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and fought with a desperation seldom witnessed. But the portion of the 20th regiment which had joined them, 
they were met most heroically by the British. By The French wont into action with cheers, and cries of 
seven o’clock. Lord Baglan, accompanied by Sir John “ Vive I'Empereur ! ” Three charges with the bayonet 
Burgoyne, Brigadier-General Strangeways, and several were made; ‘‘and it was only after the third that the 
aides-de-camp, was in the field, which he never left till 


the enemy waa in full retreat, being frequently in the 
midst of the fire. For eight hours the fighting con¬ 
tinued ; one scene of contest being the battery on the 
edge of the slope opposite the ruins of Inkermann: it 
was occupied by tho Bussians, who were driven out by 
the G uards. They soon returned in great numbers; and 
the brigade, after a fierce hand-to-hand combat, which 
reminds us of the da)^s of chivalry, was, in its turn, 
obliged to retire. Joined by a wing of tho 20th regi¬ 
ment of tlie fourth division, it returned to the attack, 
retook the redoubt, and held it against repeated at¬ 
tempts at dislodgment. While the fighting was going 
on upon the heights. Sir George Cathcart made a move¬ 
ment into the valley, with a few companies of the 68th 
regiment, and took the enemy in flank. At first ho 
gained ground; but^he soon discovered that the heights 
were all occupied by tho Bussians, and that he was 
entangled in the midst of a superior force. While 
attempting to withdraw his men from the dangerous 
position in which they were placed, ho received a wound 
that proved mortal; and Brigadier-General Torrens, 
who took the command, was also seriously wounded. 

In tho front, and on the right, the battle raged with 
great fury. It was a fierce struggle, all strategy being 
disregarded. ‘‘Colonels of regiments led on small 
parties, and fought like subalterns, captains like 
privates. Once engaged, every man was liis own 
general. The enemy was in front, advancing, and must 
be driven back. The tido of battlo ebbed and flowed, 
not in wide wjives, but in broken, tumultuous billows.'’ 
Thus it continued for several hours: and tho result 
might havo been different but for the resolution of 
General Bosquet to leave his own position—which was 
threatened by General IJprandi; whilst Generals Dan- 
nenberg and Soimonoff, just arrived from Moldavia, 
directed the movements against the British—^and assist 
his allies. Ho deemed the demonstration of Liprandi a 
feint, and he >Yas right; for no attack was made except 
upon the British; and to that point fresh bodies of 
Bussians continued to press. It was a critical moment 
when the French general, at tho liead of tho 3rd regi¬ 
ment of Zouaves, tho Algerine riflemen, the 6th and 
7th of the line, and two troops of horse-artillery, 
marched to. the aid of the* English. At tho same 
time. Lord Baglan ordered up two more 18-pounders 
in support * of the English artillery already en¬ 
gaged. The French marched to the battery, so long 
the sceno of contention, and where a large Bussian force 
had just arrived, and was eng^ed with the Guards and 


enemy abandoned tho ground, which was covered with 
his dead and wounded.” The two IS-pounders simul¬ 
taneously opened their fire on Shell Hill, and soon 
silenced the enemy’s guns. At the same time, General 
Soimonoff, with a large body of infantry and artillery, 
attempted to turn tho English right flank; and a body 
of men, about 5,000 strong, made a sortie from the 
town on the left of tho French trenches, and actually 
got into two of the batteries. They were driven out 
with great loss; and a small body of marines, acting 
with the first brigade of the light division, under 
General Codrington, forced the Bussians under Soimo- 
noti’, first to recoil and then to retreat. 

And so “ the battle continued with unabated vigour, 
and with no jJosilive result, till the afternoon, when tho 
symptoms, of giving way first became apparent; and 
shortly after, although the fire did not cease, the retreat 
became general, and heavy masses were observed retiring 
over the bridge of Inkermann, and ascending the 
opposite heights.” The artillery covered the retreat of 
the foiled and broken battalions of infantry; and the 
latter onco in safety, the firing ceased, and the guns 
were withdrawn. “ Before nightfall not a remnant of 
the mighty host, which had that morning been led to 
tho battle, could be seen.” It was one of the most 
wonderful engagements on record. There were never 
more than 8,000 English engaged; and for several 
hours they resisted the attack of 60,000 Bussians. Tho 
French, under Bosquet, amounted to about 6,000: thus 
14,000 men resisted and repulsed more than four times 
their number. The casualties of the enemy, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, Lord Baglan estimated at 
15,000. The loss of the allies was very heavy. The 
English had 462 killed and 4,952 wounded; forty-three 
officers being in the first category, and 103 in the 
second. The French had 1,726 killed and wounded. 

The battles of the Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann 
were tho most important in which England \yas en¬ 
gaged since that of Waterloo, in 1815 : and they reflect 
so much credit upon the bravery and persevering 
mergy of our gallant soldiers, that we '•have gone into 
Bern somewhat in detail. The remaining occurrences 
of the siege must be much more briefly narrated. After 
the last battlo, immediate o^ttention was directed to 
strengthen all tlioso parts of our line which were ex¬ 
posed to attack: the siege was continued, though ’ the 
hopes of its speedy termination were abandoned; and, 
on tho 7th of November, it was resolved, at a council of 
war, to winter in tho Crime«.~0n tho 13th^ of that 
month, a fearful storm swept over Constantinople, which 
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did great damage, unroofing tlio lofty buildings, and 
bringing down thrco of tlie elegant and lofty minarets 
which surmounted the Grand Mosque of Sultan Aclnnet. 
The next day the tempest swept over the Black 
Sea; and the destruction done off the coast of the 
Crimea was immense.’ Many vessels that left tho 
harbour of Balaklava on tho 5th of Nov/'mber had not 
returned; most of them were lost. A day or two 
previous, a magnificent steamer, the Prince^ had arrived 
at, Bajaklava, with winter clotliing, provisions, and 
ammunition for the troops. That vessel had not 
entered the harbour, and was lost, with her cargo, 
valued a>. £500,000. The French had ships at Eupa- 
toria, and they were much damaged. Eighteen vessels 
wore wrecked or dismasted at tho mouth, of tho 
Katcha; and the savage Cossacks fired upon the wrecks, 
killing or making prisoners of the crews, and taking 
possession of all property which the wind and sea had 
spared. The estimate of lives lost in this storm is 
1,000; and that of the value of the clothes, provisions, 
and ammunition—all destroyed—all so much wanted 
by the army—was £2,000,000. From this time (to 
(pioio Tiicutenaut-Colonel Ilamlyn), “To the end of 


December, but few* events occurAd to break the mono* 
tony of the siege. Day after day, the gunners, at 
intervals, exchanged shots with the enemy; and the 
French and English sharpshooters in the advanced 
trenches fired, from their sand-bag loopholes, at the 
Russian riflemen hid in pits, or behind screens of stone, 
without any other result than the loss of a few men on 
cither sido. Sometimes, shortly after dark, the Russians 
would commenco a sharp cannonade, chiefly directed on 
the French. Very little damage was done on these 
occasions by tho enemy’s fire.” 

On the 6th of December, tho Russians abandoned 
their camps in the villages of Kamara and Tchourgouna, 
first burning their huts. They marched away in the 
direction of Mackenzie’s Farm.—On the 30th, Sir Colin 
Cami^bell and General Bosquet, accompanied by a 
body of troops of both nations, made a reconnaissance 
in that direction. Some Cossacks, and 4,000 or 5,000. 
infantry, had again advanced to Tchourgounjf; but they 
retired on tho advance of tho allies, and tho French set 
fire to the village.—On the last da^ in tho year, the 
French bombarded tho town with great vigour; the 
Russians made a very feeble reply. 


CHAPTER CXIV. 

COXTINIUTION OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VIOTORIA—THE CUIMEAN WAR CONCLUDED.—A.D. 1854—1856. 


? HK student will find few pages in English 
history producing more melancholy sen.^a- 
tions than those which tell of the condition 
^ of the English troops in the Crimea in the 
winter of 1854-’*5. Tho government at 
home bad not made sufficient arrangements for the 
hutting and feeding the army; and the sufferings of 
our poor soldiers from exposure to the bitterness of the 
weather, from killing fatigue in the trrnchcs, from want 
of proper clothes and food, wero terible to endure, and 
heartrending to listen to. All our delicate and feeble 
men died; the strongest suffered dreadfully; and the 
whole camp resembled a hospital, where there was 
scarcely any one to tend the fick and the dyi;;)g. The 
evils arising from the failures in the commissariat and 
medical departments, wore^ncreased by the loss of the 
Prince steamer on tho 14th of November; and the 
civilian, enjoying tho comforts of home, can scarcely 
imagino what tho soldiers endured abroad.—At Scutari, 
tho state of things was almost as bad as it was in the 
Crimea. JVho was to blame it is impossible to say. 
There, as already stated, a hospital was established for 



the wounded men. It appears, from statements made 
in tho House of Commons, shstained by official returns, 
that really immense quantities of medicines, restora¬ 
tives, luxuries, comforts, and necessaries were ordered 
for Scutari, and tho public had to pay for them; yet, 
when the wounded and invalids were sent there, a 
deficiency was found in everything—in medicines, 
medical men, nurses, beds and bedding, and provisions; 
even the means of cleanliness wero wanting. An appeal 
for tho troops in the Crimea, mado by Sir Robert Peel, 
through the columns of the Times, produced the sum of 
£25,402, which was subscribed by tho public, Sir 
Robert heading tho list with £200. The relief afforded 
from this fund, called tho “ Ti/nies Fund,” was most 
judiciously administered on the spot by Mr. Macdonald, 
a gentleman connected with that journal, whose ex¬ 
penses the proprietors defrayed. The want of nurses, 
both at Scutari and in tho Crimea, called forth the 
active personal exertions of a lady whose name ought 
never to bo omitted in any sketch of the Crimean war, 
as it most as.surcdly never, will be forgotten by those 
who wero indebted to her for consolation and comfort, 
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apd.mapj of theiOi under the blessing of Providence, 
for life. Florence Nightingale, the daughter of William 
Shore Nightingale, Esq., of Embley Park, Hampsliire, 
and ll^eigh Ifurst, Derbyshire, left her luxurious homo 
to go to Scutari and tho Crimea; in both places being 
the principal medium through whom tho hospitals were 
put on a proper footing, and the sick and wounded re¬ 
ceived the care and attendance they required. Augustus 
Stafford, Esq., and the Bev. Sydney Godolphin Osborne, 
were active fellow-labourers in the same cause, and 
personally contributed to the relief of the invalids; and 
n number of ladies followed tho example of Miss Night- 
iugalc. Nurses wero also sent out, the Bev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bracebridge heading tho first party of thirty- 
seven; Mrs. Sidney Herbert (the wife of tho then 
Secretary at War) aiding the movement by hor influence 
and her funds. Mr. Sidney Herbert also warmly sup¬ 
ported the proposal to send suitable nurses to the East. 
The stops Aken by these benevolent persons had, in 
every way, the best possible effect; nor must the anxiety 
of the Queen for \er soldiers bo overlooked. Her 
majesty had subscribed to a society called the “ Central 
Association,” instituted, as soon as war was declared, 
for the relief of tho wives and families and dependent 
relatives of the soldiers engaged in active servico; for 
which purpose tho large sum of iJ120/)00 was raised. On 
tho IStli of October, her majesty issued her royal com¬ 
mission, with the Prince Consort as president, to raise 
and distribute a ‘‘ Patriotic Fund ” for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of tho soldiers, sailprs, and marines 
who might fall in the war; beading that fund with tho 
munificent sum of £1,000. And, on tho 6th of Decem¬ 
ber, when the privations and wants of the wounded and 
invalids were made known, and when Miss Nightingale 
and Mrs. Bracebridge wore actively employed in their 
beneficent work, her majesty sent the following auto¬ 
graph letter to Mr. Sidney Herbert;— 

Would you tell Mrs. Herbert that I begged she 
would let me see, frequently, the accounts she receives 
from Miss Nightingale or Mm, Bracebridge, as I bear 
no details of the wounded, though I see so many from 
oflicers, &c., about tho battle-field; and, naturally, tho 
former must interest me moire than any one. Let Mrs. 
Herbert also know that 1 wish Miss Nightingale and 
the ladies would tell these poor, noble, and sick men, 
that NO ONu: takes a warmer interest, or feels more for 
their sufferings, or admires their courage and heroism, 
MOUN than their queen. Day and night she thinks of 
her beloved troopst So does*" the prince. Beg Mrs. 
Herbert jbo oommunicato these my words to those 
ladies, as I know that our sympathy is much valued by 
those noble fellows;’ 

Mrs. Herbert sent this letter to Sputari and the 
Crimea, wber^ it was read in the bospita^ls amidst loud 


cheers, and shouts of God "save the Queen 1” and 
copies wero made and put up, not only in the sick 
rooms, but in many of tho tents. 

Tho administration was severely and justly blamed 
for tho miserablo evils to which tho sick and wounded 
wero subject; but tho ministers wero as eager as any 
one to find a remedy for tho break-down which had 
been exposed by the press; 

Parliament met on tho 12th of December, as tho 
government required powers to raise a foreign legion of 
15,000 men; and to accept the services of any militia 
regiments which might offer to do duty abroad. lu dis¬ 
cussing these measures, tho policy of tho war^ind its 
conduct, and also the condition of tho army, wore 
brought forward; and tho ministers were very severely 
censured in the speeches of those members who opposed 
the bills ; they wero carried, however, by good, though 
not large, majorities. On the 22nd of December both 
Houses adjourned for tho holidays, and reassembled on 
the 23rd of January. On that day, Mr. Eoebuck gave 
notice of his intention to move for a select committee, 
“ to inquire into tho condition of our troops before 
Sebastopol; and into tho conduct of the commissariat 
and medical departments of tho army.” This notice 
was followed by tho resignation of Lord John Bussell 
as President of the Council. His lordship resigned ou 
the 25tb of January; and on the 26th he stated his 
reasons for taking that step to bo, that evils existed in 
consequence of milftary maladministration; and he 
had no confidence that those evils would bo redressed. 
That evening Mr# Boobuck moved his resolution, wliich 
was carried, on tho 29th| by 305 voles to 1*^8,—Of 
course ministers could take no other step than to resign 
after such a majority against them. Tho Queen sent 
for the Earl of Derby, and requested him to undertake 
the formation of a new cabinet; but in the existing 
state of parties, as tho Peelitca would not join bis 
administration, the noble carl felt himself obliged to 
dcclino the responsibility. Her majesty then sent for 
Lord John Russell. His conduct in imputing blame to 
his colleagues with whom be had so long acted, and 
deserting them in the moment of trial, hud so ofiended 
tho Whig party, that ho could get none of tho noble¬ 
men and gentlemen to whom ho applied, to consent to 
serve in a cabinet of which he was the head. As a last 
resort, Lord Palmerston was summoned to tho xoj^\ 
closet; and ho undertook tho^task of ro-forming the 
ministry. On the 8th of p'ebruary the,cabinet waa 
reconstructed; Lord Palmerston taking the office held 
by Lord Aberdeen; Sir George Grey the Home Office, 
vacated by the preinior. Rail Granville again became 
President of tbe Gounoil; Dord Panmuia snepeeded tba 
Duke of Newcastle aa. Miniate of War; ^xxd Viscount 
Canning, tho Postmaster-Generalt obtained a seat in 
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the cabinet. In a very few days there was another minis¬ 
terial crisis. When Lord Palmerston met the Commons, 
os premier, on the 16th of February, he expressed a hop 
that Mr. Itoebuck would not insist upon carrying out 
his resolution; pledging the government, if the appoint¬ 
ment of the committee of inquiry was not insisted upon 
to a strict investigation of the conduct of the war. Mr. 
Itoebuck declined acceding to the noble lord’s sugges¬ 
tion ; and the House of Commons was as little disposed 
to abandon the inquiry as the member for Sheffield. 
As the premier yielded to the wishes of the House, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, and Sir 
James ^Gfraham, resigned. Sir Charles Wood took the 
secretaryship of the Admiralty, the Bight Hon. Vernon 
Smith boing installed in his office as President of the 
Board of Control; Sir G. C. Lewis became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and, to the surprise of the majority 
of the House, and of the public gencraUy, Lord John 
Bussell was appointed colonial secretary. In Ireland, 
the Earl of Carlisle became lord-lieutenant, and Mr. 
Horsman, chief secretary, in the place of Lord St. 
Germans and Sir John Young; and Mr. Brewster 
resigned the office of attorney-general, to which Mr. 
Keogh, the solicitor-general, was promoted. Mr, J. D. 
Fitzgerald became the new solicitor-general; Sir 
Bobert Peel also accepted office as Under-Secretary for 
the Colonics, and Mr. Danby Seymour as Secretary of 
the Board of Control. Mr. Boebuck’s committee was ap¬ 
pointed on the 23rd of February. It was several months 
before it made its report, which was submitted to the 
House on the 18th of June. It established the facts, 
that tlr3 troops “suffered from over-work, exposure, 
want of clothing, insufficient supplies for the healthy, 
and imperfect accommodation for the sickand Mr. 
Boebuck moved that the House will “ visit with its 
severest reprobation ” every member of the Aberdeen 
government whose councils led to these results. The 
House, however, was not inclined to go any further, and 
the previous question was carried by 289 to 182 votes. 
The government bad, early in the year, sent out Sir 
John JVl'Neill and Colonel Tulloch to the East, to make 
inquiries into the state of the army. The result of 
those inquiries, and of the measures carried out by the 
new Minister ct War—most of which were originated 
by the Duke of Newcastle before he left office —was so 
to improve the state of the army, as to lea'*e few, if any 
causes of complaint. Mr. Stafford came home from the 
East to attend to his parliamentary duties; he returned 
again after the prorogation, and appeared in his seat 
when parliament assembled in 1866. He then said— 

“ Since the House separated, I have visited all the > 
hospitals in the East to which our brave troops were j 
sent—ftom the fine hospital in* the Benkioi, to the ; 
furthest hospital in tfie Crimea; and high tny eif- '' 


pectations were of the improvements made in them, 
they wore surpassed by the reality. Not only were the 
patients in those hospitals supplied with every necessary 
and comfort, but I may even say, with every luxury. 
In answer to my inquiries, I heard nothing hut expres¬ 
sions of satisfaction and of gratitude to the country that 
cared so well for her soldiers.’* 

The troops in camp were as well looked after as those 
in the hospitals; and more comforts could not be pos* 
sessed by soldiers on foreign service than ours enjoyed 
from the commencement of 1855 to the conclusion of 
the war. 

In the autumn of 1854, negotiations were again 
carried on between Austria and Prussia, which ended 
in the latter power recognising the “ Four Points of 
August” as the bases of peace; and on tho 2nd of 
December, a treaty was concluded between England, 
Franco, and Austria; in which, again recognising those 
“Four Points,”, and also previous protocols that had 
been agreed to, tho three powers further engaged, 
“mutually and reciprocally, not to enter into any 
arrangement with tho imperial court of Kussia, without 
having first deliberated upon it in common.” Before 
the year closed, Russia was admitted to the conferences; 
and on tho 7th of January, 1855, Prince GortschakofF, 
who represented thd czar, accepted tho “ Four Points;” 
and also an explanation of their bearing as applied tu 
the navigation of the Danube and the Black Sea, con¬ 
tained in a protocol agreed to by England, France, anil 
Austria, and dated the 28th of December. It was 
arranged accordingly that negotiations should be opened 
at Vienna; and Lord John Bussell went to that city in 
February to act with the Earl of Westmoreland as her 
majesty’s plenipotentiary, M. Drouyn de I’Huys, tho 
French foreign minister, soon after joined the con¬ 
ference as the plenipotentiary of France. Tho opening 
of tho negotiations was delayed by the death of tho czar, 
which took place on the 2nd of March—there is little 
doubt, from the effects of grief and mortification at the 
failure of his plans, and the aspeor of affairs in the 
Crimea. Ho was succeeded by the Grand Duke Alexan¬ 
der, who authorised his plenipotentiaries (Prince Gort- 
sebakoff and M. Titoff) to go on with the negotiations, 
which were opened on the 15th of March, and con¬ 
tinued till tho 19th of June. In the course of them, 
Austria proposed terms which would have given Russia 
power to increase her fleet in the Blaok Sea to an 
unlimited extent. All the plenipotentiaries agreed to 
these terms, which the governments of England and 
France at once rejected, as being opposed to the objects 
for which the war was undertaken, and to the “ I'our 
Points.” M. Drouyn de I’Huys resigned liis ofiioe, as 
the terms ho bad agrebd to, and recommended, were 
rejected. I^ord John Bqssell did not take thot course, 
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though he also had pressed the acceptance of Austria’s 
terms upon bis colleagues; and yet, before the pro¬ 
ceedings at Vienna were known, he made a violent war 
speech in the House of Commons. Boon after, the dis¬ 
cussions, and the various propositions submitted during 
their progress, were laid before the public, and the con¬ 
duct of Lord John Kusscll excited great indignation. 
Sir B. Lytton gave notice, on the 10th of July, 
that, on the 13th, ho should move a resolution declar¬ 
ing that the conduct of his lordship at Vienna “ had 
shaken the confidence of the country in those to whom 
its affairs were entrusted.” A number of ministerial 
members, including several holders of office, signed a 
round-robin, and sent it to Lord Palmerston, to the 
effect, tliat they should vote for the motion unless Lord 
John resigned. He did resign, and Sir William Moles- 
worth was appointed colonial minister. Sir Benjamin 
Hall succeeded him as First Commissioner of Works; 
and the Hon. E. Bouveric was appointed President of 
the Poor-Law Board in tho place of Sir Bci\jamin. 
Sir William Molcsworth did not hold his office long. 
He died on tho 22nd of October, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Jjabouchorc. About the same time. Lord Canning 
went to India as Goveraor-G-eneral, and the Duke of 
Argyll was appointed Postmaster-General in his place. 
Tho Earl of Harrowhy then became Lord Privy Seal; 
and Mr. Matthew Talbot Baines Chancellor of tho Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

The negotiations at Vienna were not accompanied by 
an armistice; though the hostile forces W’ere not very 
active in tho Crimea till the spring had advanced. 
Omar Pasha had joined them in the last week of 
December, ^fith a considerable part of the army that 
had served with him on the Danube ; and he was placed 
in command at Eupatoria. On the 10th of January, 
another ally was obtained; Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Sardinia, joined England and France, agreeing to send 
15,000 troops to the Crimea, a loan being obtained 
from England to pay their expenses. England, by this 
time, Lad her foreign legion nearly enrolled, and had 
taken a body of Bashi-Bazouks into her pay; and tho 
French army had been reinforced ; whilst the Emperor 
of Bus.sia, on the 12th of February, issued an imperial 
ukase, ordering tho entire militia of tho Bussian empire 
to be organised and armed for the defence of tho ortho¬ 
dox faith. In that month an attempt was made to 
drive the Turks from Eupatoria. The army under 
Omar Pasha was attacked .by at least 40,000 men. 
There was a gallant contest; but the Bussians were de¬ 
feated, and had to retreat in a dismal plight, when tho 
invalids and wounded must have suffered greatly from 
tho bitterness of the cold. Soon after, the intelligence 
of the emperor^s death was reSeived, which caused great 
grief in the army. About that time, Prince Menschi- 

4n 


koff, on account of illness, resigned the chief command 
at Sebastopol to General Osten-sacken. There were 
then 50,000 men in the forts of Sebastopol, and the 
camp in the north; 18,000, under General Liprandi, 
were encamped on tho Tchernaya; 9,000, under General 
Wagner, were in the valley of tho Baidar; 46,000, 
under General Bead, at Simpheropol; and 20,000, 
under General Pawloff, at Perekop: making a total of 
142,000 men.—In March, Prince Gortschakoff arrived 
at Sebastopol; and he took the supreme command* of All 
tho troops in the peninsula. His first act was to order 
a sortie on tho English and French lines, ia the night 
of the 20th of that month. It was one of t^*o most 
desperate and determined tho allies bad yet encountered* 
They were attacked by strong parties at every assailable 
point, but were able to repulso them all. Tho English 
succeeded in beating off the enemy and securing their 
own trenchcs*firfit; then they assisted tho French. 

During the winter and spring, both the English 
and French had been employed in strengthening and 
improving their works, and in making the communica¬ 
tion between their positions more easy. At the close of 
1864, the construction of a railway from Balaklava to 
.tho camp was commenced, at tho suggestion of Mr. Poto, 
an eminent railway contractor, then M.P. for Norwich, 
and his partners, Messes. Brassey and Betts. Tlieir 
offer to the government was, to send men to make tho 
railway, to find the requisite materials, and to charge 
only tho actual expenses—an act of patriotism which 
ought not to go unrecorded. This railway was con¬ 
structed, and was*found of the utmost use to tlie army.' 
A “land transport corps” was also sent out, under 
Colonel M^Murdo, whose aid greatly lightened the 
labour of the troops, and enabled them to work in the 
trenches with cheerfulness and vigour. There had been 
little actual, fighting (except the sortie of the 20th of 
March) in the first three months of the year; but on 
the 9th of April tho bombardment was resumed, with 
greatly increased force, and continued to tho 17tb, 
when it again slackened. During the time, the stone¬ 
works of tbp forts were shattered, but the heavy^ earth¬ 
works thrown up stood the shock of the balls, which 
were imbedded iu them, but produced little or no effect 
in the way of destruction. On the 16tIi«of May, General 
Caurobert resigned the command of tho French army to 
General Pclissier, but continued to act as general of 
division. On the 7th of Junc^^thc first really substantial 
success in the bombardment was obtained. On that day 
tho French captured one of the forts, which bad been a 
groat annoyance to the allies-^—tho Mamclon; and also 
two redoubts to tbo cast of that fort, called tho White 
Works, with 62 guns, 14 officers, and 450 rank and file, 
prisoners. At the same time the English attac^d some 
works to the westward *of the Mumelon, called tho 
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Quarries. They were literally large burrows in the 
earth, from which the Russians had greatly annoyed 
both the English and French in their trenches. The 
storming them was a very gallant exploit. General 
PeJifisicr said of it—‘‘ While we were taking the White 
Works and Mamclon, the English, with rare intre¬ 
pidity, stormed the Quarrms, and established themselves 
firmly there; taking thus a glorious part in the day’s 
success.” 

•The guns of the Mamelon ami tfie White Works 
were, thenceforth, directed against the town, which was 
again bombarded on tJie 17th of .Iiino, with an effect so 
satisfactory, that it led to the assault, the next day, of 
the Malakoff by the French, and of the Redan by the 
English. Bo til failed; though the assaulting troops 
displayed e(|ual firmness and intrepidity, they.liad to 
retreat to their trenches. This was the first decided 
check the allies had received ; and it was owing to the 
tactics of General Pelissier, thougli lie endeavoured to 
throw Iho blame on the English, The failure bad a 
great effect on Lord Raglan, whose hoaltji had recently 
given Avay. A few days after ho was attacked by cholera, 
of which ho died on the 25th of June, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his ago. lie was greatly regretted, both 
by the English and their allies; apd warm tributes^wero 
paid to bis memory in tbo general orders of the French 
and Sardinian comniuuders-in-chicf. Even the Russians 
said of him—“ Ho succeeded in conciliating the esteem 
and respect, not only of those to whom his nation was 
allied, but also of the enemy to whom he was opposed.” 
Lieutenant-General Simpson, as the Senior officer, suc-- 
ceeded his lordship in the command of tbo English 
army; and tbo allies, from the commencement of July, 
continued to press the ‘‘beleaguered town”—as the 
soldiers called Sebastopol—closer every day.’ The Rus¬ 
sians kept up a pretty constant fire in returi); and “ the 
loss of the French and English,” writes a contemporary, 
“ was more serious than at any other period during the 
siege; the former frequently having 100 men killed, or 
rendered unserviceabU*, during a night, and sometimes 
many more.” The killed and wounded on the part of 
the English were also, General Simpson regretted, when 
transmitting the lihts to Lord Tanmure, “ vejy heavy.*’ 
The Russians msde no sorties of importance during that 
month. Almost one of their last attempts of that 
nature was an attack, by 2,000 men, in the night of the 
2nd of August, on the English works on the W^oronzoff 
road (the use of which they had recovered some time 
before), between their right and left attacks. The 
fighting did not continiio more than ten minutes, when 
the enemy made a rapid retreat. 

The French had for some time pitched a camp on tho 
Tchernaya; and they were supported by the Sardinian 
and Tur](i8h contingents. It protected the approaches 


from Iiikermnnn and the valley of Baidar to Balaklava; 
and the French had taken up that position when the 
English array was so greatly weakened by losses in 
battle and disease; previously, tho post of honour and 
of tho greatest clanger had always belonged to the 
English. .The Russians in Sebastopol were now suffer¬ 
ing from scarcity and disease; whilst tho streets wero 
covered with ruins—the effect of the bombardment. It 
was the conviction of Prince Gortschakoff that the town 
could not hold out much longer; and he determined to 
lufrkc another effort to force the allies to raise tho 
siege. For this purpose tho French and Sardinians 
wero to have been taken by surprise, and driven from 
tho Tchernaya. This was to have been followed up by 
simultaneous attacks on Balaklava, and on the heights 
occupied by tho English, under General iSimpson, oppo¬ 
site the Redan and a battery called the Barrack Battery. 
Those attacks were to have been made by^tho forces 
encamped in tho valleys of Baidar and tho Tchernaya. 
The French then occupied tho left and right of tho 
attack, and sorties from tlic town were to be made upon 
those points at tho same time; thus the battle would 
have been raging in four places at once; and as the 
Russians continued to exceed the allies in number, their 
commander may be excused for calculating upon a 
success, which he felt would bo a glorious triumph. 
Deserters occasionally came into tho camp of Ihe allies; 
and ono of these, on tho 25th of July, stated that the 
allies on tho Tchernaya were to be attacked with a great 
force; thirty brigades of infantry and four of artillery 
were being organised for that purpose. This informa¬ 
tion probably prevented iho success of tho well-laid 
plan, for it was intended to surprise llie camp of tho 
allies; and, from the instructions (found after tho 
battle, with tho details above given, in the pocket of 
General Read, who was killed), it is evident that defeat 
was not contemplated. But the Sardinians, who were 
commanded by General La Marmora, had strongly for¬ 
tified their possition. The French wero encamped on 
those hills where the redoubts had been erected that 
formed tho object of contention on tho 25th of October. 
Tho Sardinians were nearer tho river, which, with a 
canal or aqueduct, ran between the two armies, and tho 
river and canal were crossed by bridges. The Sardinians 
had also established two outposts on the other side of 
the river. At dawn, on the morning of the 16tli of 
August, these outposts were attacked, and driven across 
the side stream after a gallant resistance. The Russians 
immediately crossed tho Tchernaya, partly by the bridge, 
and partly by tbe aid of ladders, pontoons, and planks; 
having compelled a battalion of French infantry, which 
held the bridge, to retire. They fell back upon their 
main supports; and the united force again advanced, 
and retook the bridge, Tho Kussians had, however, 
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been able to follow up their first advantage by gaining 
the heights which rise precipitously from each side of 
the road; from whence they opened a fire from their 
artillery upon the French and Sardinian positions. A 
column also assailed the Mamelon; bub ^it was, says 
(renoral Marmora, vigorously attacked by tho French 
troops in sii^nort, and hurled backj broken and dis¬ 
ordered, into the Tchernaya.” General La Marmora 
made every effort to silenco tho enemy’s guns by his 
own, a Turkish battery, and an English battery, with 
which General Simpson had reinforced hini, and ho 
eventually succeeded. There were other points attacked; 
but the enemy being repulsed at all, commenced his 
retreat, and was driven back across tho rivor, leaving 
the ground covered with dead and wounded. The 
hhiglish cavafi-y, under Lieutenant-General Scarlett, 
was placed in the plain of Balaklava, prepared to take 
advantage of any circumstance that might present 
itself: they had no opportunity, however, of coming in 
contact with the enemy. Again numbers were beaten ; 
for whilst Liprandi had from 50,000 to 60,000 men, 
and 160 pieces of artillery, tho force of the Sardinians 
was 12,000 men and four battedes; j;hat of the French, 
10,000 men in position, but only 4,500 actually engaged, 
and twenty-four pieces of cannon. The loss of the 
Kursians was estimated at between 5,000 and 6,000 
men, including 600 prisoners; whilst, on the part of 
tho allies, it did not amount to more than 1,000 men. 

After this defeat, the allies made preparations for 
what it was deemed would be the last attempt on Sebas¬ 
topol.—On the 5th of September, a cannonade was 
opened from the French works, which was kept ‘ up 
during tho night, and on tho 6th, by repeated dis¬ 
charges from all the allied trenches. On tho 7th, tho 
bombardment continued ; and houses in the town, and 
ships in the harbour, were sot in flames, one after the 
other, by the infernal fire,” as it was termed in the 
Bussian despatches. On the 8th, the fire was still con¬ 
tinued ; and on that day it was resolved to attack tho 

Malakoffand tho Redan;*tho fall of which, it was cx- 

• 

pcctod, would be followed by tho surrender of the town. 
It was twelvo o’clock when the French rushed forward, 
dashed up the ascents to the Malakoff, climbed tho para¬ 
pets, leaped into tho work; and, in a short hand-to-hand 
fight, drove out the Russians. They soon returned; and 
in three columns attacked tho centre, tho right, and tho 
loft of tho fortress. -Tho fighting continued for near 
four hours; but the French hehl tlie post, and the 
Russians were at last compelled to retire into tho town. 
Whilst this struggle lasted, the French attacked another 
fort, called the Little Redan, and the Central Bastion: 
but were repulsed at both; and the English once more 
tried their fortune at the Great Redon. The men sent 
on this enterprise had to cross a wide open space, and 


were literally mowed down by the Russian cannon. But 
they gained the crest of the ditch, and, ladders being 
placed, ** they stormed the parapet of the Redan, and 
penetrated into the salient angle. A most determined 
and bloody contest was there maintained for menre than 
an hour, and, although supported to the utmost, and 
tho greatest bravery displayed, it was found impossible 
to maintain the position.” The trenches wer^, subse¬ 
quently to this attack, so crowded with troops, that 
General Simpson was unable to organise a second as¬ 
sault. He arranged for a renewed attack the next 
morning with Sir Colin Campbell and Sir William 
Eyre; but about eleven o’clock at night, th^e enemy 
commenced exploding tho magazines. Xt was found 
that the Redan was abandoned; at daylight it was oc¬ 
cupied by the British; and their great fires were seen ^ 
in the town, and explosions wero repeated every instant. 
Tho Russians Jiad been observed, some days previously, 
constructing a raft bridge on tho north side of tho har¬ 
bour ; it was now found that it was intended to enable 
them to evacuate the town, which they did in the night 
between the 8th and 9th of September, under cover of 
tho fires and explosions; disconnecting tho bridge, and 
removing it to the other side, when tho evacuation was 
effected. All the men-of-#ar in the harbour were sunk; 
and tho town. Forts Nicholas and Paul, and tho 4ook- 
yard were left in flames. To tho latter, however, very 
little damage was done. The losses of all parties in the 
final assault were great. Tho English had 385, the 
French 1,634, and the Russians 2,684, men killed; the 
numbers wounded were, -respectively, 1,886, 4,513, and 
6,058. The Russians bad also 1,185 mon returned as 
captured ; and there were missing of tho three nations — 
English, 176; Frencli, 1,410; Russians, 1,763. Tho 
grand totals wore— 

English .. 2,4*17 

Fronoli . 7,557 

Russiau*:*. 11,600 

21,694 

On tho 9th of September the allies entered ^Sebas¬ 
topol ; they were obliged to observe tho greatrst caution, 
as tho explosions continued; several English soldiers 
being killed and wounded by one of them. Tho town 
presented a dreadful scene; and it was evident that tho 
sufferings of the troops and inhabitants must have been 
intense. Tho allies took inynodiato steps to removo 
nuisances and to establish order. They divided the 
town into a western and eastern portion, the former 
being ^Hotted to the French, the latter to the English. 
Brigadicr^-Gcneral Windham was appointed governor of 
tho English, and GenerarBazaino of the French. The 
soldiers of both nations were cpiartered. in theb: rospec- 
tivo portions of tho town; and they lost no opportunity 
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of congregating together, and promoting good fellow¬ 
ship with each other. The Russians remained in tho 
Crimea; and they occupied positions so strong and so 
well defended, that the allies, at a confor^nce held on 
the*24th of September, after several reconnaissdnees had 
been made, resolved not to attempt to dislodge them ; 
they, therefore, occupied \hemselvcs with improving 
their own position, and preparing for tho coming winter. 
In October a small expedition was sent out against Kin- 
burn ,<1 Russian fortress, standing on a narrow tongue 
^ of land at the moilth of the Dnieper. It sailed on tho 
14th; and, after a brief defence, tho fort surrendered on 
the I7tiy. A French garrison was left at Kinbifrn, and 
• thte expedition returned to Kamicsch Bay. On tho 24th 
of October, the Russian settlements of Tamar and 
Fanagoria, on the eastern side of tho Straits of Kertch, 
were destroyed; and these were tho last passages at 
arms.—On tho 10th of November General Simj^son re¬ 
signed tho command of tho Engljsh troops, and, with 
Sir Colin Campbell, embarked for England. Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Sir William Codrington succeeded to the 
chief cominand,v and Brigadier-General Cameron was 
placed at the head of the Highland division. 

There was a sad accident in the French camp on the 
15th of November. A larger powder magazine, called 
the Mill, stood near inkermann, which contained several 
tpns of gunpowder, 600,000 cartridges, and 300 shells. 
This magazine exploded about 3 P.M. on tho above day; 
and it caused a conflagraiioD, in a contiguous part, of 
artillery belonging to the English, arranged round a 
windmill, in wliich were 180 tons of gunpowder. Tho 
heroism^ of Lieutenant Hope, of the 7th Fusiliers, and 
some men of^his regiment, of tho Rifles, and of the 
34th, who mounted the roof of the mill and covered the 
walls with tarpaulins and blankets, it is thought was 
tho means of preserving this magazine from explosion. 
Lives were unfortunately lost of both nations; and tho 
French park of artillery was destroyed. At Sebastopol, 
the work of destruction, as well as of preservation, was 
also going on. All the ammunition, guns, small arms, 
provisions, and other useful articles were collected from 
the fcTrts and magazines, to be divided between the 
allied armies in proportion to their numbers. Theso 
things cleared out, the sappers and miners were set to 
work to make mines for blowing-up tho docks and tho 
remaining forts. All these buildings were laid in ruins, 
and well might tho Russians say, “The glory of Sebas¬ 
topol is departed.” * 

The movements during 1855, out of the Crimea, 
were not very important. A naval and military expe¬ 
dition of tho allies to the Sea of AzofF, which they 
entered on tho 25tb of May, was completely successful. 
Kertch and Ycnikale were taken, and an^almost incre¬ 
dible quantity of shipping Q^nd stores destroyed. To the 


Baltic an immense fleet had been sent, under Admiral 
Sir R. Dundas; but, beyond establishing a blockade, 
and partially destroying the fortifications of Sweaborg 
in the month of August, little was done; and at the ap¬ 
proach of winter the floot returned home, with no moro 
credit than-it had gained tho year before. An expedi¬ 
tion was also sent to tho White Sea, which put an en¬ 
tire stop to the Russian trade in that direction; but 
one to the Pacific, sent to redeem tho discredit which 
tho allies imagined was attached to that of 1854, as 
tliey failed in taking tho settlement of Pctropaulovski, 
was equally unsatisfactory in its result. The united 
squadron of seven British and four French vessels again 
sailed to that port. It did not arriv’^e in the Bay of 
Avatscha till the 20th of May; when it was found that 
several Russian vessels, which the commanders had ex¬ 
pected to find in tho bay, had made their escape; so 
had tho •inhabitants of Pctropaulovski. Tho sailors 
destroyed the fortifications and all the public buildings, 
except the hospital and cliurcli; the private dwellings 
were loft untouched. , Tho squadron cruised in tho 
Pacific and tho Eastern Ocean .during the summer, with 
no result except destroying a large quantity of shipping 
materials, belonging to the Russian government, in Do 
Castries’ Bay. In Asia tho Russians were more suc¬ 
cessful than they had been in Europe. After a long 
siege, and a most gallant defence, conducted by General 
Williams, tho English commissioner, Kars surrendered 
to tho Russian array under General MouravieflF, on tho 
25th of November. The Turks lost, by this mishap, 
8,000 prisoners, 130 cannon, and 30,000 muskets. 

Tho negotiations which had failed in June, 1855, 
ceased for the remainder of that year; but in 1856 they 
were renewed, and conducted at Paris, tho plenipo¬ 
tentiaries being— England^ the Earls of Clarendon and 
Cowley: Erance^ Count Walewski .and the Baron do 
Borqiiency: Austria^ Count Buol Schaunstein and 
Baron Hubner: liiissia^ Count OrlolF and Baron do 
Hrunnow: Sardinia^ Count Cavoiir and the Marquis 
do Villa Marina: Turkey^ Mojiammed Emin Ali Pasha 
and Mchcmmed Djemcl Bey.—The conferences wero 
openpd at Jhe hotel of tlie French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs., Count Walewski, on tho 25th of February. 
Tho “ Four Points” were made the bases of a treaty, 
with a fifth added, at the suggestion of England, for 
the purpose of enabling tho plenipotentiaries to make 
such terms as might be considered necessary to check 
Russian progress in the Baltic as well as in the Black 
Sea. Tho negotiations continued through the month 
of March; and at tke sixth sitting, on tho 10th of that 
month, it was resolved to invite Prussia to send pleilipo- 
teutiarios to the conference, as a “ signing party to the 
convention concluded at London on tho 13th of July, 
1841.” That government accepted the invitation, and 
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sent Baron de Manteuffcl.and the Count de Hatz- 
feldt to Paris; who arrived in time to be present at 
the sitting of March 18th, attended the subsequent 
ones, and signed the definitive treaty, which was con¬ 
cluded on the 30th of March. It comprised thirty-four 
articles, stipulating— 

The establishment of peace, in perpetuity, between 
Great Britain, France, Sardinia, Turkey, and Iluasia 
[Art. 1].—^That all the territories conquered or occupied 
by the hostile troops during the war, should be restored 
[Arts. 2—4].—That a full and entire amnesty sliould 
be granted to any of the subjects of the contracting 
parties who were in any way compromised by the war 
[Art. 5].—That all prisoners of war should be immedi- 
ately given up [Art. (>].—That tho Sublime Porto is 
declared to be admitted to participate in all the ad¬ 
vantages of the public law and international system of 
Europe [Art. 7].—In disputes between the sultan and 
any of the contracting powers, the mediation of the 
others to be resorted to before the use of force [Art. 8]. 
Tho sultan to communicate to the other powers tho 
firman ameliorating thc.condit4on of his Christian sub¬ 
jects ; but they arc not to interfere in the relations be¬ 
tween him and his subjects, nor in tho internal affairs 
of tho empire [Art. 9].—The convention of July 13th, 
1841, respecting the closing of the Dardanelles, to be 
revised [Art. 10].—The Black Sea to bo neutralised; 
and consuls to be admitted into the ports of Bussia 
and Turkey on its coast [Arts. 11 and 12].—No mili¬ 
tary arsenal to be maintained ; and the force and num¬ 
ber of vessels necessary for the czar and the sultan to 
keep in tho Black Sea, to be settled by a convention to 
bo annexed to the treaty [Arts. 13 and 14].—Tho 
navigation of the Danube to be settled in conformity, 
with the principles of tho act of tho congress of Vienna, 
regulating the navigatiou of rivers which separate or 
traverse different states; and tho works necessary to 
remove tho impediments to tho free navigation of that 
river, to be directed, and tho navigation kept open and 
regulated, by a commission of ono delegate each from 
Austria, Bavaria, Turkey, and Wurtemberg; and one 
from the three Danubian principalities — Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Servia [Arts. 15—18].—Each of the 
contracting powers to have the right to station two 
light vossels at the mefuth of the Danube, 'to exccuto 
tho regulations, &c. [Art. 19].—Kussia agrees to cede 
certain portions of Bessarabia, which are to bo added 
to Moldavia [Arts. 20 and 21].—Wallachia and Mol¬ 
davia to enjoy, under the suzerainty of the Porte, all 
the privileges of which they are in possession : to pos¬ 
ses^ an independent and national administration, and 
full freedom of religion, commerce, legislation, and 
navigation: their definite organisation to be settled by 
a divan, composed so as to represent, most closely, tho 


interests of all classes of society: the final agreement 
with tho suzerian power to be recorded in a convention 
to bo concluded at Paris between the contracting par- 
ties; the principalities to keep up a national armed 
force, to maintain the security of the interior and of 
the frontier: if either is menaced, the sultan is to come 
to an understanding with the other powers as to the 
measures to be taken; and no armed intervention is to 
take place without a previous agreement between those 
powers [Arts. 22—27].—^Tho same privileges of freedom 
of religion, &c., and from armed intervention, to be 
secured to Servia [Arts. 28 and 29].—^The integrity of 
the Bussian and Turkish possessions in Asia tovbe main¬ 
tained as before the war [Art. 30].—Tho conquered and 
occupied territories to be evacuated as soon as possible 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty 
[Art. 31],—Commercial transactions between the bel¬ 
ligerents to be restored to the state that existed before 
the war [Art. 32].—A separate convention respecting 
tbo Aland Islands to have the same force as this treaty 
[Art. 33].—Bafifications to be exchanged within four 
weeks, or sooner, if possible [Art. 34]. 

Three conventions were annexed to this treaty;— 

I. Was an agreement between the contracting powers 
respecting the Straits of tho Dardanelles; excluding 
ships of war o*f all nations, except light vessels of war 
employed on the missions of foreign powers, and* those 
which each of the contracting parties is authorised 
to keep at tho mouth of tho Danube.—IL Limits 
the force the Emperor of Bussia and tho sultan are to 
keep in the Black Sea, to six steam-vesscis each, the 
tonnage of each vessel not to exceed 800 tons.—III. 
The czar engages ‘‘ that the Aland Isles shall not be 
fortified, and that no military or naval establisbmont 
shall bo maintained or erected there.” 

‘ The intelligence that peace was signed was received 
wit}i the firing of salutes and groat rejoicing in the 
capitals of all the contracting powers. The conferences 
still continued; tlio excesses of the press in Belgium, 
and the state of Italy, being discussed; Count Walewski 
oomplaining that tho doctrine of assassination was pro¬ 
mulgated in tho former country, and Count*Cavour 
objecting to the continued occupation of the latter by 
foreign troops. Tho congress came to^no decision upon 
either subject.—Another discussion was on international 
maritime law; and on that subject all the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries agreed to^ manifesto, in which they solemnly 
declared that— 

« 1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished.—2. Tho 
neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war.—3. Neutral goods, with the excep¬ 
tion of contraband of. war, are not liable to capture 
under an enemy’s flag.—4/Blockades, in ojder to be 
binding, must bo effective; that is to say, zqpintained 
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l)y force suflicicnt really to prevent access to the coast 
of the cnemy.*^ 

All flic powers represented at Paris ap;Teed to ibis 
declaration, and undertook to endeavour to procure 
the absent of those who had no plenipotentiaries 
present. On llu* continent it gave great satisfaction; 
but ill England there were certainly ns many who dis¬ 
approved of it as thero were of ihoso who regarded it 
with favour. The former condemned it as u surrender 
of jvhajt this country had always considered as her mos 
essential maritime rights. 

After the ‘‘Treaty of Paris” was settled and arranged 
between fhe seven powers, a separate treaty was. con¬ 
cluded betweeu Great Britain, France, and Austria, by 
which tlie contracting parties guaranteed, “jointly and 
severally, tho integrity and independence of the Otto¬ 
man empire;” and declared, tliat any infraction of tho 
treaty of March 30th, 185t), would bo considered by 
them a hML —This treaty was signed on the 15th 

of April, and tho ratifications excluinged on the 20th. 
Wlion it became known, it gave the czar great offence; 
and Oount Orlolf, in an interview with tho ICrapcror of 
^ llio French, remonstrated bitterly «against it. The con¬ 
tracting powers considered it merely supplemental to 
tbo former treaty and understanding between them; 
“still,” as another liistoriau observes, “if they had a 
perfect reliance on the good faith of Itussia, the neces¬ 
sity for their entering into this separate agreement is 
by no means apparent.” 

Comfortable and easy as their life was at Sebastopol, 
the military men received tho news of the signature of 
the treaty with great joy. Measures were immediately 
taken to evacuate the town and plateau of Sebastopol; 
but before tlicy left, measures were adopted by both tho 
French and Englisli officers to preserve the security of 
tho sites where tho bodies of their countrymen who fell 
in tho war w.ere interred. The principal English burial- 
ground is situated on wbat was known to the army as 
“ Cathcart’s Hill.” It is a parallelogram, of about forty 
yards long by thirty broad, and is formed by the base of 
a ruined wall, which, in former days, might have marked 
the lines of a Tartar fort, or have boon tbo first Kussian 
redoubt to* watch over tho infancy of Sebastopol. It 
lias been enclosefj; and there are memorials, in solid 
stone, to most of the officers interred there. There arc 
other burial-places, which were well defined, and deco¬ 
rated with great care by the officers and ihen, and the 
Kussian authorities promised scrupulously to preserve 
them. A church has also been erected at Constan- 
tiuople, as tho • fittest monument to tho officers and 
soldioi's of I ho British army who fell in the Crimea. 
The survivors had nearly all left the peninsula by tho 
end of M^y; tlio French And English having parted 
'with the ^moiit fervent oxpVesHions of good-will and 


friendship for each other.. The two governments ap¬ 
peared desirous of cultivating that friendship. Tho 
emperor decorated many of our officers with the Legion 
of Jfonour; and tho Queen sent tho Order of tho Bath 
to 190 of tho French officers. They were invested, in 
her majesty’s name, with the insignia of the order by 
ICiirl (^jwloy. A banquet followed, at which Count 
Walcwski proposed, as a toast, “ Tho Kdglish Army and 
j Navy,” saying— 

“ May the English soldiers and sailors always fight 
side by side with tho French soldiers and sailors in a 
cause so just, and with a success as striking ! May tho 
bonds of fraternity, so gloriously cemented on the fields 
of battle, never bo weakened; but may the allianco 
which now so happily exists between tho two countries 
ho porpotuated to tho latest posterity I” 

^Medals were cast in both countries in honour of tho 
gallant deeds of their soldiers, which were given to 
officers and to tho rank and filo. Orders and medals 
were also given, by England and Franco, to tho officers 
and privates of Sardinia. Both Houses of Parliament, 
on the 5th of May, voted an. address to tho crown, 
approving of the treaty. On the 8th, “the thanks of 
parliament” were unanimously and heartily voted “ to 
the array, navy, and marines employed in the operations 
of the lato war, and to the embodied militia.” Very 
warmly were their gallant deeds eulogised on this occa¬ 
sion; and the Earl of Derby (who, in tho House of 
Lords, seconded the vote of thanks proposed by Lord 
Panmure, Minister of War) extended his praiso “to 
those bravo men who had associated with them in the 
hour of trial and of victory; and the allianco and close 
friendship with whom, ho trusted, would not terminato 
with tho war in which they had fought and won 
together.”—Tho same evening that this vote was carried 
in both Houses by acclamation, a message was received 
from her majesty, requesting that a pension of £T,000 
per annum might be settled upon* Major-General 
Williams, for his conduct in Asia; to which the Houso 
agreed; and her majesty created that officer a baronet, 
by tho title of Sir William Williams of Kars. Her 
majesty also bestowed tho Order of the Bath, very 
liberally upon the officers generally. 

Before concluding this chapter, two ovents must be 
mentioned'connected with the war. Tho first was a 
rand naval review, held off Portsmouth, on tho 23rd 
of April, “in order that the world might seo that 
Great Britain did not conclude peace because she could 
not carry on the war.” It was a magnificent sight; the 
.Jucen, the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Alfred, and the Princesses Boyal, Alice, and Heldta, 
jcing present. There were also ministers, ambassadors, 
inembers of both Houses of I’arliamont, and countless 
housands of all classes of tbo English people. Tho sea 
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was covered with elegant yachte, and other ciaft, 
amongst which was conspicuous the French corvette 
DuchaylOy which was sent over by the Empress of the 
French as a compliment to the Queen, She was com¬ 
manded by Rear-Admiral Jiirien de la Graviere; and 
her deck was crowded with officers glittering in gold 
lace, and other ornaments. The day was fine, and all 
went off well; there was no fault nor mishap in the 
manoeuvres; and not a single accident occurred. 

The second event was a display of illuminations and 
fireworks in the metropolis, in the evening of the 29th 
of May; tho pyrotcchuic display taking place in the 


parks and on Primroso Hill. The expense (i?8,000) 
was paid by the public; and the ‘‘oldest inhabitant” 
declared that such crowds had never beforo been col¬ 
lected in tho metropolis. The illuminations were 
brilliant and beautiful; and probably the exhibition of 
pyrotechnics was the grandest ever seen in this country. 
The utmost good-huraour was displayed by tho crowds, 
and nothing unpleasant occurred. There were similar 
rejoicings—of course not on so magnificent a scale-— 
throughout the country; intermingled with public 
dinners, and treats to tlio poor; and it was several 
weeks before the peace colobrations came to a close. 


• CHAPTER CXV. 


CONTIXirATm or THE HEIGN OF QUEEN VIOTOIUA.— A.l). 18.)a— 



N 18.iG, parliament opened on tho 31st of Janu¬ 
ary. In her opening speech, her majesty 
HI'?r Buccesses tjial had attended 

llir^ the arms of tho allies in the Crimea, and to tho 
pleasing prospect tliat peace would bo speedily 
concluded; intimating, at the same time, that tho 
military and naval preparations would be in no degree 
relaxed till a satisfactory treaty of peace should havo 
been concluded. Her majesty expressed her gratifica¬ 
tion, that, notwitlistanding the pressure of the war, the 


resources of tho empire continued unimpaired; and her 
reliance on tlic manly spirit and enlightened patriotism 
of licr subjects, for a continuance of that support which 
they had hitherto so nobly afforded. . When tho address 
was under discussion, the Conservative leaders, in botli 
Houses, declared that they would carefully abstain 
from any cause likely to embarrass the government 
during the progress of negotiations. 

Tho parliamentary proceedings did not attract any 
especial interest during the session, as tho negotiations, 
fiist*, and then the.peaces occupied much of the public 
attention. In the upper House, at tho commencement 
of the session, an important question was raised con¬ 
nected with tho life peerages. With a view to augment 
their strength in that House,'"fhinistors advised tho 
Queen to .create life peerages: the first dignity of that 
class being conferred on Sir James Parke, one of tho 
barons of tbe Exchequer, who was created, by letters 
patent, Uaron Wensleydale, “ for tho term of his natural 
life.^ The advisers'of her majesty intended to create 
ten or twelve other life peerages, and thus to have in¬ 
creased the number of theij^ supporters without per¬ 
manently adding to that of the pe^rs. This scheme 


was considered unconslitulional by the majority of 
the Lords; and'on the 7th of February it was, on tho 
motion of Lord Lyndhurst—who contended that a system 
of life peerages would destroy the hereditary character 
of the House, and give a dangerous power to tho 
ministers of the crown—resolved .to refer the subject to 
the committee of privileges, which is composed of the 
entire House. After discussing tho question in three 
sittings, this committee, on the 22ncl of February, rc- 
.solved, by 97 “contents” again 52 “non-contents,’’ 
that a peerage for life did not entitle tho graijtce to i^it 
and vote in parliament. In consequence, in July, 

I 1856, her majesty reversed her first letters patent con¬ 
ferring the life dignity, and created Sir James a peer of 
the United Kingdom, with remainder to his heirs male. 
The question of life peerages was then dropped, and has 
not subsequently been revived. 

In the Commons, a debate on a resolution moved by 
Sir. Whitesido on tho 28th of April, connected with the 
fall of Kars, excited the greatest interest. Tho resolu¬ 
tion, after expressing admiration of the 'tiirkish 
soldiery, and of the devotion of the British officers at 
tho siege of Kars, declared the couvictipn of the House, 
that the cajutulation of that fortres.*^, and the surrender 
of the army, “ were in a great measure owing to tho 
want of foresight and energy on tho part of her majesty’s 
government.” On the 1st of May this motion was 
negatived by 303 to 176 votes. 

The Chaucollor of tho Exchequer did not make his 
financial statement till tho 19th of May. It presented 
a great excess of expenditure over incomo; the former 
being £’88,428,000, and th3 revenue producing only 
£65,704,000, leaving a deficiency of £22,^724,000. 
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Although the army and navy estimates were this year 
reduced between sixteen and seventeen millions, still, 
there were so many expenses conseciuent upon the close 
of the war, that tho estimated expenditure for the 
financial year 1856'’57 was £77,525,000, the estimated 
income being :e67,152,000, The Chancellor of the 

'Exchequer proposed to supply the defifiicney by loan, 
and not by increased taxation ; and the Commons passed 
a vote authorising him immediately to raise a loan of 
£5,000,000.—Several important acts were passed during 
the session. One of these, for ‘‘ tho Incorporation and 
Regulation of Joint-Stock Companies, and other Asso¬ 
ciations,^ provided, 1st, for “tho constitution and in¬ 
corporation of companies and associations;” 2nd, “for 
tho management and administration of companies; ” 
andy 3rd, for “the winding-up of companies.” It was 
the first time tliat those transactions became the object 
of legislation ; and that part of the act jias been fre¬ 
quently put in operation.—Another act, “ to render 
more effectual the Police in Counties and Boroughs of 
l^ng^and and Wales,” was rendered necessary, as former 
acts for the establishment of a county police had not 
succeeded in establishing a general system. The new 
act directs the justices assembled in quarter sessions to 
( stablish a sufficient police force for the county, where 
such a force does not already exist; and where con¬ 
stabularies have been established in divisions of counties, 
to coDboluJuto them, unless, by order in council^ the 
county should be divided into separate police districts. 
It also empowers county constables to act in any 
borough withiu tJio county ; and provides for the in¬ 
corporation of boroughs with counties, under certain 
circumstances, for the purposes of police.— By another 
act, the commifisioiiers of the Admiralty were authorised 
to raise a force for the defence of the coast, in addition 
to tho existing coast-guard; but not to exceed 10,000 
men. 

Early in the year, her majesty instituted a now 

Order of Merit, called “Tho Victoria OVoss;” to he 

confuTcd upon iufurior oOicuo and privatccf) both in 
the army and navy, for distinguished gallantry. The 
members wear a medal and ribbon, but bear no title.— 
Tho proclamation of peaco was followed, on the 3rd of 
May, by the issuing of a royal proclamation granting 
an amnesty to* political exiles. Under its provisions, 
Erost, Williams, and .Tones, Chartists, transported for 
offences committed in Wales, and Smith O’Brien, 
transported for bis sbaref in the rebellion of 1848, at 
Ballingarry, in Ireland, were declared at liberty to 
return to England. John Mitchell and Timothy 
Meagher, also transported for their participation in the 
Irish movement,having made their escape from Bermuda, 

were oxcinptcd from the hciicfit of tliis amnesty. On 
the nth of November, this gracious act was followed 


by another. Her majesty issued a full and free pardon 
to the above offenders, by which they were enabled to 
re-enter on the possession of their property, and to the 
enjoyment of all the. civil rights and privileges they 
had previously forfeited. 

Tho revenue appears to have improved during the 
year, as it produced, from January 1st to December 
31st, 185(1, £71,217,881 8^. 2fL Receipts from old 
stores, money repaid by tho East India Company, &c., 
raised this sum to £72,218,988 Is. lid. The ex¬ 
ports were reported to amount to tho large sum of 
£115,826,948. 

Foreign events offer little, during 1856, either for 
comment or narrative. The powers engaged in the 
late war were occupied chiefly in reorganising their 
resources, and in carrying out tho obligations of tho 
treaty.' As tho year waned, doubts arose whether 
Russia intended faithfully to observe the terms of tho 
late treat}^ She had consented to cede certain parts of 
Bessarabia to tho llospodar of Moldavia ; but there was 
great delay in withdrawing troops.- She also attempted 
to establish n fort on the Isle of Serpents, in tho Black 
Sea. France seemed inclined to condone theso breaches 
of faith on the part of tho great northern power; but 
JCngland and Turkey dtiinanded a strict fulfilment of 
the treaty ; and Austria did not, in consequence, with¬ 
draw her troops from the principalities; whilst England 
continued to wain tain a small stpiadron in tho Jilnck 
Sea. Before the year closed, plenipotentiaries from all 
the powers who were parties to the treaty, assembled in 
I^iris to hold a conference, with a view to settle the 
difference which prevailed, the first meeting being held 
on the 31st of December. On tho 6th of January, 1857, 
the plonipoteutiaiics agreed upou terms, which led to 
the evacuation of the ceded parts of Bessarabia and of 
tlie Lslo of Serpents by Russia; the Austrian troops 
being recalled from Wallachia and Moldavia, and the 
English vi-ssels from the Turkish waters. The settle¬ 
ment of (ho principalities, however, still occupied tho 

uttoutioli of the powersi 

At tho close of 1856, and before parliament opened in 
1857, domestic industry appealed to be thriving: the 
people were quiet and contented, and there was no 
political agitation. A strong opinion prevailed, how¬ 
ever, in tho higher circles, that there would, after 
parliament assembled^ be a change of ministers, as the 
popularity of Lord Palmerston was supposed to be 
based upon no permanent foundation, but to have 
sprung out of the circumstances of the war. Events, 
however, ran contrary to these anticipations. 

Tlie legislature met oft the 3rd of February, and^the 
session was opened by commission. In the royal speech 
lead by tbe Lord ChanceKpr, allusion was made to the 
wars then raging witli China and Persia; and when the 
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address was under discussion in the Lords, Lord G-rey 
moved an amendment, censuring the government for 
not calling parliament together when it was deemed 
necessary to go to war with Persia. The amendment 
was negatived by 45 votes against 12. 'During tho 
debate on the address in both Houses, the conduct of 
Sir John Rowring, and others who had commenced the 
war with China, was censured; and, on tho 16th of 
February, notices of motion condemning that conduct 
were given—in tho Tiords by tho Earl of Derby, in the 
Commons by Jlr. Cobden. Lord Derby moved three 
resolutions on the 241 li of February—the first rogrcjl- 
ting the interruption of amicable relations between her 
majesty’s subjects at Canton and the Chinese authori¬ 
ties: the second declaring the time unfavourable for 
pressing the question of tlie admission of British 
subjects into Canton: the third declared it to bo tho 
opinion of the House, that hostile operations should not 
have been undertaken without express instructions, 
previously received, from her majesty’s government. 
After two nights’ debate, these resolutions were 
negatived; tlie “ contents ” and “ non-contents,” present 
and proxies, being respectively 110 and 146.—Mr. 
Cobden was more successful. lie brought forward his 
motion on tho 2(ith of February, and his- resolution 
regretting the breach of tho peace; stating that the 
affair of the A rrovj offered no satisfactory grounds for 
the violent mcasures.resorted to; and moving for the 
appointment of a select committee, inquire into 
the state of our commercial relations with China.” 
Tho debate on this motion extended into three nights; 
and it was carried, on‘tho .Ird of March, by 263 “ayes” 
against 247 “nocs.”—On tho 5th, Lord Palmerston 
arnminced that ministers did not intend to resign^ as 
her majo^ty had consented that they should appeal to 
the people. The samo evening, i^ord Gvanvillo raado a 
similar announcement in the House of Lbrds. —On the 
9tVi of March, tho Speaker (.Mr. Shaw liofevre"^ stated 
that, at the close of the session, ho should retire from 
Lis important position, bis health and increasing years 
preventing him from adequately discharging its dulics. 
Tile next day, the House, on the motion of Lord 
Palmerston, seconded by Mr. Disraeli, passed a vote of 
thanks to tho Speaker for his distinguished services, 
and his conduct in the chair. Tho premier also moved 
an address to her majesty, wjiich Sir J. S. Pakington 
seconded, praying that some signal mark of royal 
favour might he granted to the right honourable gentle¬ 
man. This motion was also carried unanimously, and led 
to his elevation to tho peerage, by the title of Viscount 
Ev^rslcy, and tho grant of a pension of £4,000 per 
annum. 

Little was done during this short session but discuss 
the financial propositions of the Chancellor of, tho 

40 . 


Exchequer. The right honourable gentleman intro¬ 
duced his budget on the 13th of February. He noticed, 
in his speech^ the growing prosperity of tire country; 
announced that tho late war had added £41,041,000 to 
the funded and unfunded debt; and that tho estimates 
for the financial year 1857-’58 amounted to £65,474,000. 
Ho proposed tq repeal tlio war duty on malt; to reduce 
tho income-tax from Is. 4(1. to its original rate of 7d» 
in the pound, on incomes above £150 per annum, and 
5(1. in tho pound on incomes between £100 and £150; 
thoso*rates to be in force for three years. Some reduc¬ 
tions in the tea and sugar duties were also proposed; 
the entire relief' given by the various reductic^ns being 
nearly £11,500,000. The estimates for tho army and 
navy were voted, and the resolutions relative to tho 
taxes passed, before tho parliament was, on the 21st of 
March, prorogued by commission; and the same day 
the proclamation dissolving the House of Commons 
appeared. 

Tho elections took plac’e in April. The result proved 
that tho war with China was popular; tho Englisli 
people being indigilant at the many insults offered by 
the Chinese to their countrymen, and at the tame sub¬ 
mission of the latter for what was considered by tho ^ 
populace, merely the mean desire for gain. Tho 
minority against the government was changed into 
a decided majority; and Mr. Cobden, who moved the 
* resolution relating to China in the House of Commons, 

' was, on attending a meeting of his constituents of 
j the West Riding of Yorkshire, received with such 
decided disapprobation, that, finding his return was 
very improbable, he did not offer himself for re-elec- 
I tion, but came forward for Huddersfield, whe^o he was 
defeated. Another member, Mr. Bright, who had been 
a great popular favourite in tlio north, and had been 
returned for Manchester several times, first by largo 
majorities, and tlien unopposed, was at the bottom of 
ihc poll. Mr. Cobden did not obtain a seat in that 
I parliament. Mr. Muntz, on© o£ tho membera for Bir- 

mingham, dying soon after the election, Mr, Bright was 

chosen to replace liim. Tliree other popular T/iheral 
members of tho former parliament—Messrs. ^ Milner 
Gibson, Layard, and W. Fox—also lost their ^eats. 

Tho new parliament was opened by commission on 
tho 7th of May; the Queen, who had teen delivered of 
the Princess Beatrice on tho 14th of'April, not being 
able to attend. Soon after it assembled, the approacji- 
ing marriage of the Prinjjeis Royal with the Crown 
Princo of Prussia was announced to- both Houses by a 
message from tho crown. An annuity of £8,000 per 
annum, and a marriage portion of £40,000, were voted 
to her royal highness. The marriage, however, did not 
take place till the 25th of January, 1858.—During tho 
session, which continued till the 28th of Au^ist, a bill 

V 
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wa 55 passed for aholishing a payment in Ireland called 
“Ministers’ Money"’—a tdx levied upon lioiiselioldersj 
in the principal cilies and towns of that country, in 
support of tlie established churcli. It was no real 
grievance; for the whole amount collected was little 
more than £10,000 yearly; but Koman (’at holies com¬ 
plained of it as compelling them to contribute to the 
support of a Protestant church; and Mr. Fagan, one of 
tlio members for Cork, brought in a bill for its abolition. 
ASta majority of the Commons were in favour of the 
measure, tho government adopted it as one of its own; 
and it passed botli Pfouscs. It was very near being 
defeated in tlio House of Lords, where tho second read¬ 
ing was agreed to, on tho 18th of June, by tho small 
majority of five—101 to 96.—Another bill, intended to 
favour Jews and Roman Catholics by an alteration of 
the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, 
introduced by Lord Palmerston on the 15ih of May, and 
which passed the IIoiiso of (^ommons by a largo majo¬ 
rity, was unsuccessful in the Lords; who, on tho 10th 
of July, refused to read it a second time by 173 votes to 
139.—Resolutions to withdraw the grant to Maynooth 
Cullege, to reduce the household qualification for voting 
in the counties, to introdiVco the ballot, to abolish tho 
oflico of Lord-Lioutenant of Ireland, and to censure 
g<jvornmen{ for commencing and concluding tho war 
with I^orsia without consulting parliament, yrere intro¬ 
duced in the Commons, and negatived; the latter, 
moved by Mr. Roebuck on the 16th of July, by tho 
largo majority of 352 to 38. 

During the session, in consequence of frauds which 
were brought to light, committed by trustees, bankers, 
and other persons entrusted with property,” and of 
abuses connected witli Joint-stock companies, acts were 
passed for better regulating those companies, and 
making tho frauds alluded to punishable as misde¬ 
meanours. Two important acts were also passed to 
promote the attempts of those who were desirous of 
preserving the youthful street Arabs—the forlorn and 
frequently abandoned children met with in our public 
places—from crime and ruin. One of these measures 
was dirticted to promote the establishment and exten¬ 
sion of reformatory schools in England; ” tho other, 
“ to make bettor provision for the care and education df 
vagrant, destitute, and disorderly children, and for the 
extension of industrial schools.”—The most important 
acts of the session received the royal assent on tho 23th 
and 28th of August: the^ were acts “to Amend the 
Laws relating to Probates and Letters of Administration 
in England; ” an act for the same purpose, applying to 
Ireland; and an act “ to Amend the Law relating to 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in England.” Ry 
these apta, two new courts ^were established, one called 
the “Protato Court,” the other the “Divorce Court;” 


but the same judge was to preside over both, with a 
salary of £4,000- per annum, and a retiring yearly pen¬ 
sion of half that amount. By fhe first bill, the powers 
of the ecclesiastical courts—in which tlie laws con¬ 
nected with marriage and testamentary matters had 
been administered—were materially abridged; as their 
jurisdiction in the latter was abolished, and transferred 
to tho Probate Court; and that in the former limited to 
the granting of marriage licences, when applied for- 
Both til CSC measures were, in their passage tlu'ough tho 
two Houses, strongly opposed, especially that for estab¬ 
lishing a Divorce Court; by which divorces—previously 
only obtainable by rich persons who could afford to pay 
tho expenses attendant upon passing a Divorco Bill 
through parliament—were placed within the reach.of 
persons of ordinary means. 

Some of the general events of the year were of con- 
siderablo importance. Our merchants trading to tho 
Baltic, in common with those of other nations, had 
long complained of tho dues levied by the Danish 
government upon vessels passing “tho Sound”—the 
chaiincl connecting tho Norllj Sea with tho Baltic. 
Negotiations had been going on for soiiio time with the 
court of Copenhagen to procure the abolition of those 
dues; and they were brought to a close on the Mtli of 
March, by the signature of a treaty, by whicli tho 
various European powers agreed to pay Denmark a 
considerable sum of money as an iDdemuityfor tho aboli¬ 
tion. This sum was paid by the different powers in a 
ratio according with that of the average number of 
vessels of each wliich passed the Sound every year. 
The amount which Great Britain had to pay was 
£1,125,206.—On the 30th of April, the Duchess of 
Gloucester, tho last of tho family of George HI,, died 
at Gloucester House.—On the 25th of June, Jby order 
of tho privy council, letters patent of tho Queen were 
published, bestowing on Prince Albert the title of 
Prince Consort during the joint lives of her majesty 
and his royal Inghness.—On the Slst of May, the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia arrived in England, on a 
visit to her majesty; and on the 8th of August, when 
tho Queen and Prince Consort were at Osborne, the 
Emperor and Empress of tho French arrived, and re¬ 
mained at Osborne House for some days. In this visit 
—according to a statement made by Lord Palmerston 
in the House of Commons—the emperor, and the Queen 
and her advisers, conferred upon.Eastern affairs; which, 
owing to events in tho Danubian principalities, were 
becoming again involved, and had caused considerable 
differences between tho ambassadors of the great powers * 
at Constantinople. By the treaty of Paris, those prin¬ 
cipalities were to bo kept under separate government; 
the inhabitants were desirqus of their union, under one 
hospodar; and this course the French and Russian 
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ambassadors, in opposition to the Turkish court and 
the ambassadors of England and Austria, supported* 
Turkish mfluenco procured the election of two hospo* 
dars, in opposition to the wishes of the majority of the 
pophlajtion; and the ambassadors favourable to the 
union loft Constantinople* After the conferences at 
Osborne, the elections were annulled, and the ambassa¬ 
dorial flags were re-hoisted at tlio Turkish capital. 
The differences rospecting the principalities did not, 
however, subside; but were left for a second congress 
of Paris to adjust* The negotiations on the subject 
continued far into 1858. On the 20th of August in 
that year, a convention was signed at Paris, stipulating 
that the principalities, as the United Principalities of 
Moldavia and>Wallachia, should be under one hospodar, 
and the sultan was to continue the suzerain. 

During the year, 30,000 troops were sent to India; 
and, on the 25th of August, a public meeting was held 
at the Mansion-house, London, to originate a subscrip¬ 
tion in aid of the sufferers by the mutiny of the Sepoys 
in that country. The subscription was liberally sup¬ 
ported in London and the provinces; and, notwith¬ 
standing a financial crisis that occurred in the autumn, 
upwards of X2G(),000 was raised. That crisis was 
caused by a monetary panic in the United States. 
This panic originated witli the railroads, which were 
saddled with debt. After a brief struggle, the com¬ 
panies were unable to pay their dividends, or to meet 
their other obligations; tho banks, whoso issues had 
been enormous, could not pay thoir notes in gold; the 
largest morcahtilo firms caught the contagion; and, 

* for a time, all remittances to foreign firms were sus¬ 
pended, many of them never being made at all. As 
the balance of trade between tho two countries always 
loaves a great debt due to England, and as no attempt 
in the summer and autumn of 1857 could be made to 
reduce the largo sums then due, many eminent com¬ 
mercial establishments, whose chief support \\«is tlio 
American trade, failed; and thoir aggregate liabilities 
were slated at £45,000,000. Tho panic extended to 
Bcotland and Ireland. In the former country, it was 
increased by the failure of the Western Bank of Scot¬ 
land, which occasioned a wide-spread distress that was 
long remembered. The Bank of England resisted the 
pressure, and aflbrded assistance as long as it was able ; 
but its reserve of notes and bullion became so dimin¬ 
ished, that, on the 12 th of November, Lord Palmerston, 
as First, Lord of tho Treasury, and Sir George C. 
Lewis, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, wrote to tlio 
' chairman of tho Court of Directors, authorising an ex¬ 
tension of tho issue of notes beyond tho limits fixed by 
tho act of 1844. Parliament was assembled on th^Srd of 
December, to pass a hill of indemnity for this exercise 
of power, and the step arrested the progress of the panic. 


The two Houses met on the 3rd of Decemtor* Tho 
session was opened by the Queen, who regretted tJ|^o 
circumstances which hod led to the suspension of tho 
act of 1844; and said a bill would bo introduced to 
indemnify those who advised and those who acted under 
that suspension. This bill being passed, a select com¬ 
mittee was appointed, on tho motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to inquire into tho Bank Act of Eng¬ 
land of 1844, and those of Scotland and Ireland of 
J1845; and also into the causes of tho recent commercial 
distress, and how far it had been regulated by the issue 
of bank notes payable on demand. The laborious in¬ 
quiries of this committee, it may be remarkled, led to 
no result. After its appointment, the legislature was 
adjourned to the 4th of February, 1858.—At tho closo 
of the year, the agricultural interest appeared to be 
more flourishing than it bad boon sinco the repeal of 
the corn-laws, notwithstanding tho pressure of the com¬ 
mercial distress. That distress did not appear to affect 
either the revenue or the foreign trade. The former 
amounted, from January 1st to December .31st, not¬ 
withstanding ilia repeal of taxes, to £66,056,055; and 
tho value of tho exports of British and foreign produce 
in the year, was £122,066,107. 

When the year 1858 opened, Lord Palmerston and 
his cabinet appeared to be secure in their places for 
years, so large was tho majority in tho Commons, which 
followed them into the lobby on divisions, and so 
popular wero they in tho country. Jiut events were 
on tlio tapis which soon after effected a complete 
change iu their position. Tho Emperor Napoleon, 
during his residence iu Italy, had belonged to a secret 
political society, called the Carbonari. Having, when 
he became Emperor of France, ceased to be a member, 
lie \vas marked out for tho vongeanco of his former col¬ 
leagues. Two attempts at assassination had been made,* 
and failed. Then, in 1857, towards the close of tlio 
year, a new conspiracy against him was organised in 
Italy. Orsini, one of tho consj>irators, catiio to KugUind. 
There, under his direction, and* that of some refugees 
who acted with him, a number of hand-grenades wero 
constructed; which, in .Tanuary, Orsiiii took >\1th him 
to the continent, entering them at tho custorfi-house as 
a newly-invented gas-apparatus. On tlic cveiling of 
the 14th of January, tho emperor and empress wont to 
the. Italian Opera. Their carriage reached the door of 
the opera-house,* iu tho Euc Lcpelletier, at Jialf-past 
eight o’clock. Just at that moment an explosion took 
place, and a number of hollow projectiles were scattered 
about. It was followed by two others; and the effect 
was, to damage the cari’iage, kill one of the liorsos, 
wound General Bosquet, who was sitting in the 
carriage iu front of tho fmporor, send a J projectile 
through the emperor’s hat, kill five soldiers, and wound 
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about sixty persons, two mortally. Orsini was arrested; 
an active and searching inquiry was made into the cir¬ 
cumstances ; and, on the 20th of January, Count 
Walcwski, then the French Minister of Foreign Aftairs, 
wrote to Count dc Persigny, the Frencli ambassador in 
London, informing him of the connection which had 
been traced between Orsini and conspirators in Knglarid ; 
reminding him that the plan of Pianori to assassinate 
the emperor had been formed in England; that on 
another occasion, Mazzini, Ledrii-ltollin, and Campa- 
nella had directed the assassins from London; and 
whilst lie ** appreciated and respected the liberality 
with wKich England exorcised the right of asylum 
to forcigpers, the victims of political struggles,” the 
count asked— 

‘‘Ought the right of asylum to protect such a state 
of things ? Is hospitality due to assassins ? Ought 
the English legislature to contribute to favour their 
designs and their plans ? And can it continue to 
shelter poisons who, by their flagrant acts, phaco them¬ 
selves beyond the pale of common right ? ” 

To this despatch no direct answer .Was returned. It 
was followed, on the 27th of Jamwy, by the publica¬ 
tion, in the of numerous addresses to the 

emperor from colonels in the French army, in which 
very strong exx)rcssions were used, relative to the as 3 dum 
given to foreigners in England. These addresses—as, in 
some of them, the French officers wished (o bo placeil at 
the head of their men, for the purpose of coming to 
England, and clearing the country of the regicides— 
caused great excitement amongst the English people; 
and, leading to fears of invasion, gave a great impetus to 
a patriotic movement, which had been previously set on 
foot, for forming regiments of rifle volunteers. The 
press, which reflected public opinion in England, con¬ 
tained indignant articles both on the Walewski despatch 
and the colonels’ addresses; while a correspondence took 
place between the two governments, which bore a con¬ 
ciliatory tone; but the French government strongly 
pointed out the necessity of a law to punish and expel 
such characters as Orsini from this country; the 
emperefr writing to the Count dc Persigny towards the 
close of January, and saying that, although he “ did not 
deceive himself as to the little efficiency of the measures 
which could bo taken,” yet, to adopt them, “ would still 
1)0 a friendly act which would calm much irritation at 
I'aris adding, “ it is not now a question oi saving my 
life ; it is a question of sating^the alliance.” 

On the 4t]i of February parliament assembled after 
the adjournment. On the 8th, Lord Palmerston moved 
for leave to bring in a bill “ to amend the law relating 
to the cirimos of conspiracy and incitement to murder, 
either within or without |jer majesty’s dominions, and 
whether die person killed or to be killed was a subject 


of her majesty or not.” The introduction of tliis bill 
was opposed; but, after two nights’ debate, leave was 
given, by 299 “ ayes ” against 99 “ noes.” The bill was 
brought in, and read a first time. Between that period 
and the 19th of February—the evening fixed for the 
second reading—numerous public meetings were held, 
at which tho bill was condemned in the strongest terms, 
because it was believed to have been introduced at tho 
instigation of tho French government. It was the idea 
that English ministers wore acting under foreign in¬ 
fluence, that formed tho only objcclion to the bill; for, 
although the foreign political refugee lias the right of 
asylum in England; ho can have no right to plan and 
organise conspiracies and assa.^sinatioiis; and if he 
engages in any such nefarious under takings, ho ought 
to ho immediately compelled to leave our shores. The 
feeling against foreign intervention was strongly 
entertained by many members of the IIouso of Com¬ 
mons; and wdien, on the lllth of J^'ebruary, Lord 
f’almerston moved tho second reading of tho bill, Mr. 
Milner Gibson (w^ho, since the general election of 
April, 1857, had obtained a ^pat for Ashton-under- 
Lyne, vacant by the death of ]Mr. Hindley) moved, as 
an amendment— 

“ That tlio Ifousc had heard, with much concern, that 
recent attempts upon the life of the Emperor of the 
French had heen devised in England, and expressed its 
detestation of such guilty enterprises. That it was 
ready at all times to remedy any defects in the criminal 
law proved to exist, yet regretted that her majesty’s 
government, previously to inviting tho House to amend 
the law of conspiracy, had not made some reply to the* 
despatch of the French government, dated January 
20th, 1857.” 

After an animated and interesting debate, this amend¬ 
ment was adopted by 234 votes to 215. On the 22nd, 
the Palmerston ministry resigned; and tho Earl of 
Derby having been sent for by her majesty, undertook 
to carry on tho government. Both Houses wore ad¬ 
journed, to allow his lordship time to construct his 
administration ; and by the 1st of March that task was 
accomplished. The following noblemen’and gentlemen 
then composed 

The Cabinet. 


Jj>rd of the Treasury 

Lord Chattel tor .... 

l^csident of the Council .. 

l^ord Privy Sent .. 

/ Lfome Department . 

Secretaries of j L'oreipi Affairs 

State . 1 Colonial Department 

\ War Department . 

Chancellor of the Ejcchequer ... 

lurst Jjn'd of the Admiralty . 

President of the Board of Control ,,,,,, 
President of the Board of Trade,,,, 
First Commissioner of Works . 


The 12arl of Derby. 

Sir FreJcrick Thesiger, who was 
created Itaron Chelmsford. 
The Marquis of Salisbury. 

The Farl of Hordwickc. 

Mr. Spencer Walpole. 

Lonl Malmcsbuiy. 

Lord Stanley. 

General Peel. 

Mr. Disraeli. 

Sir John Pakington* 

Lord Ellenborough. 

Mr. Henley. 

Lord John Manners. 
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Not in the Cabinet. 


Chancellor of the Duchy of IjincasterJ, 
Lords of the 7reasury 

Secretaries of the Treasury , 

Lords of the Admiralty 

Sea'ctarics to the Admiralty 

Vice’‘I*r€sident of the Hoard of 7rade..» 

Postmaster-General . 

Attorney-General . 

Solicitor-General . 


Tlie Duke of Montrose. 

Lord Henry G. C. O. I<cnnox, 
Lieut.-Colonel T. E Taylor, 
and H. Whitmore, 

Sir William G. H. Jolliflfc and 
G. A. Hamilton. 

' Vice-Admirals W, F. Martin 
and K. S. Dundas; Rear- 
Admiral A. Milne, Captain 
Hon. J. R. Drummond, and 
Lord Lovainc. 

Right Hun. H. T. I-,, Corry 
and W. Cl. Romaiiie. 

The Karl of Donoiighmorc. 

Lord Colchester. ' 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly. 

Sir H. M. Calmont Cairns, 


Sro'il.AND. 

Lord Advocate .. Right Hon, Charles Baillic. 


IrklaM). 


yhe I^vrd-Lieutenant . The Karl of Kglii^ton. 

Lord l/iifi Chancellor . Right Hon. J. Napier. 

Chief Secretary . Loid Naas. 

Attorney-General ... James Whiteside.^. 

Solicitor-General . h'dmund Hayes. 


When fho new ministry met the parliament, Karl 
Derby detailed the principles on which the jrovernraent 
would be conducted; and, on the 12tli of March, the 
Chancellor of the Kxcbe(j[uer informed the Commons, 
that the painful inisconccplions between France and 
England liad been, by friendly correspondence, brought 
to an honourable termination, which, he believed, 
would be satisfactory to the people of both countries. 
Parliament was then occupied with the India Hill, which 
was finally pa.ssed, mainly through the tact and 
urbanity of Cord Stanley, the eldest son of the pre¬ 
mier. The circumstances which led to that bill, and the 
changes it effected, arc stated in Chapter CXVII. When 
those changes were finally settled. Lord Stanley became 
the First Secretary of State for India, and Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton took the seq.l8of the colonial department. 

On the 19th of April, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer made his financial statement, which was ably 
drawn up. The right honourable gentleman proposed 
some important changes in tlie customs; that an 
additional duly of la. lOci. per gallon should he laid on 
spirits distillod in Ireland, to raise the duty in that 
country to the same amount as was paid on spirits 
distilled in England or Scotland; that a stamp duty of 
ono penny should be imposed on all cheques and drafts 
drawn on bankers; and that the stamp duty on pass¬ 
ports should bo reduced from 5s. to Cfi. All the propo¬ 
sitions of Mr. Disraeli wore aidopted by the House. 

* This session, the bill for substituting a new oath for 
those of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, again 
introduced by Lord John Russell, became law; as did 
another for allowing persons professing the Jewish 
religion, elected members of the House of Commons, to 


sit and vote in that House on taking the new oath, 
from which they were allowed to omit the words, ‘‘ On 
the true faith of a Christian.” In the general oath, the 
old pledges of allegiance and supremacy, and to 
maintain the Protestant succession to the crown, were 
retained; the clauses denouncing certain articles of tho 
Roman CathoHo faith as idolatrous and superstitious 
were omitted.—On tho 26th of July, Baron Rothschild, 
who had been twice elected as one of tlio members for 
tlio city of London, took his seat; being the first J^w 
who sat and voted in the British legislature.—A bill 
abolishing the qualification, in landed property, of 
Ij600 for county memUers, and of £300 per aUnum for 
representatives of the House of Commons, was passed 
this session by both Houses, being read a third time in 
the Lords on tho 15th of June.—In July a bill was 
passed for forming a new colony in North-west America, 
to be called Britisli Columbia—a district brought into 
notice by the discovery of gold-fields within its bounda¬ 
ries. On the 2nd of August parliament was prorogued. 

During the mouth of February, the excitement con¬ 
nected with tho French conspiracy continued. Orsini, 
with three associates, was tried in Paris. One was 
acquitted; the others were found guilty; and Orsini 
and Joseph Andrew Fieri were executed on the 13th of 
JMarcb. The other convict was imprisoned for life. 
Dr. Simon Francis Bernard, a member of a political 
debating society that met at a coffee-house in Leicester 
Sejuare, London, was also included in the act of accusa¬ 
tion. As he was in England, he was tried par 
contu niace. In consequence of the disclosures made 
on the trial, he was arrested in London, and committed 
on a charge of being connected with the Orsini plot. 
The trial took place in April, commencing on tho 17tli. 
It lasted six days, and ended in an acquittal.—On the 
15th of May, the. Queen and the Prince Consort visited 
Birmingham, wdiere they met with a most enthusiastic 
reception.—After the prorogation of parliament, her 
majesty and tho prince went to Cherbourg, and were 
present at tho opening of a magnificent dock there, 
called the Napoleon Dock; having been commenced by 
the first emperor, and, after a long suspension "of the 
works, completed by the second oocupanf of tho 
imperial throne. On that day, an important telegraphic 
message was received by her majesty. In tho previous 
year, an attempt had been made to lay an electric cable 
across the Atlantic, for the interchange of messages 
betwc(!n Europe, Newfoundland, Canada, and *the 
United States. It failed, the cable breaking when it 
had been laid about half-way across the wide ocean. 
The attempt was renewed in 1858; and at Cherbourg 
her majesty received a congratulatory message from Mr. 
Buchanan, the president ofctho United States, upon 
tho completion of the undertaking. The Quee^cetumed 
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an aiifc'Wcr, rejoicings at tho event, and anticipating 
great benefits to England and America from the facility 
of intercourse ihuH afforded. Messages continued to 
bo exchanged till the 3rd of September, when the power 
of transmission ceased; c'lnd several years elapsed before 
tho attempt to relay the cable was again made.—In 
September, tho Queen and Prince Consort went to 
Potsdam, to visit the Princess Royal. On their return, 
they proceeded to Scotland; inaugurating on their 
way,^ the 7th of September, a splendid new Town 
Hall lusl completed at Leeds.—On the 13th of that 
month, one of the most torriblo accidents on record 
occurred/ TJio Hamburgh scrcw-stcamcr Austria^ on 
her voyage to America, was burnt at sea, and upwards 
of lOO lives—passengers and crew—w^re lost. 

The autumn was distinguished by an .active agitation 
for reform, in which Mr. Bright and Mr. Milner Gibson 
were the principal actors. Meetings"wcre held at New¬ 
castle, Leeds, Sheffield, Huddersfield, Leicester, Carlisle, 
Hull, Manchester, Ashton, Edinburgh, and»Glasgow, 
which were numerously attended. Mr. Bright made 
many elociuent speeches, bitterly denouncing the higher 
classes, whom ho styled “ a bloated aristocracy and 
accused them of having caused all the wars of tho last 
century and a-half, and thus to have initiated the 
national debt. This, be said, was not to serve the 
country, but to provide, out of tho national purse, for 
the younger branches of their families, who were 


deprived, by tho law of primogeniture, of their proper 
and legitimate means of support. His speeches caused 
many moderate men to join the ranks of the Con¬ 
servatives ; but they pleased the Radicals. A meeting 
of tho latter party, held at London on tho 5th of 
November, which was attended by most of the members 
of parliament belonging to it, passed a resolution, 
requesting him to introduco a Reform Bill jvhon 
parliament met, and ho promised to do so.—On Friday, 
tho 10th of December, a soiree was given to Mr. 
Bright .and Mr. Milner Gibson at Manchester; at 
which, for the first time, tho report of the speeches 
was transmitted to the Times by electric telegraph. 
The first portion of the report was received at the 
telegraph office at Manchester at fifty-five minutes 
after .ten o^ciock on tho night tho speeches were 
delivered; and the last at twenty-five minutes past 
one in thq morning of Saturday, the 11th of December. 
The report occupied nearly six columns of the Times, 
ft was in typo by three o’clock, and published at tho 
usual hour on tho 11th. This feat, unexampled then 
in reporting for rapidity of transmission, has, since 
that period, been frequently surpassed. 

This year, tho taxes realised the sum of £61,812,555*; 
the expenditure amounting to £60,684,898. The value 
of the exports for the twelve months wa.'j reported to bo 
£116,608,756. 


CHAPTER CXVI. 


CONTINUATION 01’ TITK REION Ol- QUEEN VICTORIA-r-WAH WITH PEnSIA—WAK WITH CHINA—^THE INDIAN MUTINV.— 

A.D. 1856, 1857. 



^E will now pass over lo British India; 
where, in the year 1857, , events 
occurred which make the blood run 
cold when we read of them, even at 
• this distance of time. At that era, by 

conquest*and by annexation, British India had become 
a most extensive empire, comprising an area of 842,367 
s((uaro miles, with a population estimated at upwards 
of 180,000,000. It was divided into three presidencies, 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay; and the three heads 
of those provinces acknoitlodged tJie supremacy of the 
governor-general, who resided at Calcutta—a fine town, 
situated on the river Hooghly, the capital of the 
presidency of Bengal and of .all British India. The 
laat annoxatiou to this vast empire had been the 
territery,of Oud^. Thorq were several wars with the 
sovereigd of that country, and as many treaties, from 


tho middle of the eighteenth century to the close; 
the last being signed on the 10th of November, 1801. 
From that time the Bovereigns of Oude spent most 
profligate and licentious lives, and none more so than 
the last king, Wajid Alee Shah. Under these sove¬ 
reigns, Oudo became ^^one of tho most miserably 
governed countries under heavenand a member of 
the household of Nussur-u-Deen, Wajid Aloe’s father, 
remarked, in 1855, ^Hbat it would be a blessing to its 
numerous inhabitants were , the Tndiau government to 
do for it what had been so well done for the 
Punjaub.” This was sooa after done; the continued 
misgovernment of Wajid rendering it impossible to 
give effect to the treaty of 1801. A new agreement 
was drawn up at the c^e of 1855, by whiph the 
administration of affairs in the teifritory of Oudo was 
transferred to the British government^ ample pro- 
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vision being made for the maintenanoe of the king 
and his family in dignity, splendour, and honour. 
Wajid Aleo refused to sign this treaty.: in consequence, 
the Marquis of Dalhousie—who had been governor-* 
general since the 4th of August, 1847—declared the 
treaty of 1801 to be null and void; and by a 
proclamation issued on the 7th of February, 1856, 
his excellency announced the deposition of the king, 
and the annexation of Oudo to the British possessions 
in India. A pension of twelve lacs of rupees, or 
:gl20,000 sterling, was settled upon the deposed 
sovereign. 

This was the last important act of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie as governor-general. He was succeeded, on 
the 2^th of February, by Viscount Canning, who found 
negotiations going on with Persia, that country having 
—it is supposed at the instigation of Biissia—inter¬ 
fered in the afiairs of AfFghanistan; and the British 
ambassador at Teheran, Mr. Murray, having bepn in¬ 
sulted by imputations cast on his honour, both by thS 
Shah and his ministers. By an agreofhent entered into 
at Teheran, on the 23rd of January, 1853, the Persian 
government had engaged not to send any troops to 
Herat, an important fortified town, and commercial 
and military position in Western Affghanistan, which 
had maintained its independence; and it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to England that it should continue 
to do so. Towards the close* of 1855, it was evident 
. that the Persian government intended to violate this 
agreement; and negotiations were being carried on at 
Constantinople, between a Persian envoy and Lord 
Stratford de Kedclin'e,''to effect an understanding both 
on this point and the insult offered to the ambassador. 
An engagement satisfactory to both parties was con¬ 
cluded ; but, in the interim, the Persian prince, Moorad 
Mcerza, at the head of 9,000 men, had marched on 
Herat, defeated the Heratees, and besieged, captured, 
and occupied tlie city. As he refused to withdraw lus 
troops, on the let of November, 1856, Viscount Can¬ 
ning declared war against Persia. Intelligence of those 
ovents reached Constantinople in December, just after 
the agreement or treaty had been signed by Lord 
Stratford de Itedcliffe and Ferokh Khan. The latter 
immediately declared the engagement into which he 
bad entered to bo null and void ; and, before the year 
closed, he quitted Constantinople. i 

Hostilities were not of very long duration. As soon 
as war was declared, a military force, under the com¬ 
mand of General Stalker, was sent from Bombay to the 
‘Persian Gulf. This forde was landed near Bushirc on 
the 8th of Docombor; and on the 10th that city was 
taken possession of by the British.—In January, 1857, 
the gallant Siir James Outram, who has been termed 
the Bayard of Indio, was appointed commander-in¬ 


chief of the troops in Persia. On the 15th ho sailed 
for Busbire; and was followed, on the 19tb, by several 
regiments of foot and one of horse, forming the second 
division of the Persian army, of which the command 
was given to Colonel Havelock. The troops already in 
Persia formed the first division, and remained under 
the command of General Stalker. The second division 
landed near Bushire on the 31st of January.—On the 
3rd of February, the second division marched into the 
interior, and, on the 5th, approached an intrenched 
camp of the Persians at Brasjoon, which it prepared 
to attack. But whilst the division halted, to allow tbo 
men to get into position, the enemy retreated ;.^nnd Iho 
camp and stores were taken possession of, witliout fight¬ 
ing, except a “smart brush,” as the affair was termed 
by an officer engaged in it, between the Persian rear¬ 
guard and a few cavalry. After everything had been 
destroyed which could not bo carried off, the troops 
sot out on tlieir return to Bushire, in the eyening of 
the 7th of February. In the night, the march was 
arrested by a numerous opposing force; and tbo next 
day tho battle of Khoosh-aub was fought, in which the 
Persians—numbering about 6,000 foot, and 2^000 horso 
—were broken and driven from the field, leaving be¬ 
hind them more than 700 dead, and two very hand¬ 
some 9-pounder brass guns. Tho English had nineteen 
killed, and sixty wounded. 

Afte’* the troops had remained some days in idleness 
—at least as much idleness as a camp lifo affords—an 
expedition was planned against Mohammerah—a fron¬ 
tier iown between Asiatic Turkey and Persia, sitiuited 
on a canal, cut between the Shat-iil-Arab, a branch of 
the Euphrates, and the Karoon. The expeditioii reached 
tho mouth of tho river on the 8tli of JNIarch, and waited 
there for the arriv^al of General Outram. But on the 
14th of March, General Stalker committed suicide. 
Sir James, therefore, re.solvcd to remain at Busbire, 
and gave the command of the troops engaged in the 
projected operations on Mohammerah, to Brigadier- 
General Havelock. Sir James, however, arrived before 
those operations were concluded. The enemy had a 
strong camp at the town, and there was a littld fight¬ 
ing; but having received a slight defeat in ttio morn¬ 
ing of the 26th of JVFarch, the Persians almost im¬ 
mediately fled from their camp, bfowing up some 
ammunition, but leaving every tent standing, and “ tho 
ground strewed with arms, accoutrements, ammunition, 

band-instruments, saddlery, Icarpets, grain, beddiflg_ 

even their dinners.” On tho 27th, the army took pos¬ 
session of Mohammerah; and as the enemy had re¬ 
treated on Akwaz, a town on the Karoon, about 100 
miles from Mohammerah, Sir James Outram sent 300 
troops up the river,* expecting to surprise -the town 
before the enemy could arrive. The stcameA convey- 
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ing tho troops left Mohammerah on the 29th of March; 
but tho enemy was beforehand with thorn, and when 
they made the shore, about fourteen miles below Akwaz, 
oil the lUst, his position was discovered on the opposite 
bank of tlie river. Tho British, notwithstanding, 
landed, and took possession of Akwaz, tho garrison 
of 500 men retreating; and, soon aft^r, tlie army of 
10,000 men, which had been shelled from a gun-boat 
accompanying tho stcara(;rs, was also seen to bo march¬ 
ing away. Pursuit wns out of the ([ucstion; and after 
destroying everything of a public character, and carry¬ 
ing off some guns, tho little body of daring fellows 
returned to JMcdiammcrah. This was the last opera¬ 
tion ; for, a few days after, it was known that peace 
between Persia and h'ngland luid been signed at Paris, 
on tlic 4th of March.—In May the British troops re¬ 
turned to Bombay. 

Before tho year closed we >^re involved in the dis- ’ 
putc with China which led to tho animated discussion 
in the TFouse of Commons already noticed, ^^uhsequent 
to the treaty of 18-12, if an English subject became the 
owner of a Chinese vi sscl, a certificate of register was 
given, it- was authorised to boar the British flag, and to 
trade with those ports which were, under that treaty, 
opened to foreigners. In September, 1855, a small 
vessel, called tho Avas thus registered, but only 

for twelve months, which expired on the 27th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1856. In tho following month of October that 
vessel was lying in tho Pearl river, and a trader, whose 
vessel liad been destroyed by pirates, informed tho 
authorities that some of those pirates formed part of her 
crew. On the 8th, tho Arrow was boarded by a party 
of Cliinc^so soldiers, and the crew taken prisoners, when, 
a?, tho master, who claimed to be an Englishman, alleged, 
the British flag was flying at the mast-head. By the 
provisions of a treaty, concluded in October, 1843, and 
supplementary to that of 1842, before an arrest could 
be made on board a liritish vessel by Chinese officials, 
they were bound to communicate with the British 
consul, and receive from him tho necessary authority. 
Witli respect to the Arrow^ this communication was not 
made; /ind Mr. Parkes, our consul at Canton, demanded 
from Yeh', the Chinese governor, the release of tho men, 
and an apology. He also wrote to Sir John Bowring, 
the British plcrfipotcntiary at Ilong-Kong, who sup¬ 
ported him in his demands; although, in Sir John’s 
own words, tho Arrow had no right to hoist the 
British flag,” as “ the license to do so expired on the 
27th of September, from which period she liad not been 
entitled to protection.” Yeh gave up the men seized, 
except two, deposed to as pirates; but as they were 
sent privately to tho consulate, and not publicly to the 
vessel, Mr. Parkes would npt receive them: and as Yeh 
rej'ustd to( make an apology, cjcmtonding that the Arrow 


was a Chinese vessel,^ and the British had nothing to 
complain of, hostilities were resorted to. Sir Michael 
Seymour, tho rear-admiral in command of the British 
fleet in tho Chinese waters, went to Canton in compli¬ 
ance with orders received from Sir John Bowring, who, 
writing to Yeh, stated tliat ^‘the Arrow lawfully boro 
the British flag under a register granted by him.” 
There were then in the Canton waters twelve British 
vessels, carrying 301 guns; and before November closed, 
the forts in the Canton river were attacked and taken, 
tho war-junks destroyed, and part of Canton occupied 
by British troops. The Cliincso collected from 17,000 
to 20,000 soldiers at Canton; and, on the 14th of 
December, they set - fire to some houses near tho fac¬ 
tories; and the flames reacliing to iho latter, destroyed 
them all except the English factory: the foreign resi¬ 
dents removed, in consequence, to Macao and Hong- 
' Kong, and trade was suspended. 

Early in 1857, Sir John Bowring received dospatclics 
from England, announcing that the Earl of Clarendon, 
the »Sccrctary fcrr*Foreign Affairs, had consulted the law- 

otViccrs of tho crown; and, in consequence of their 

#1 

opinion, he considered the ^‘aet of the Chinese authori¬ 
ties constituted 4in infraction of Art. 9 of tho supple¬ 
mentary treaty ; ” lie, therefore, approved of the conduct 
of tho plenipotentiary and Rear-Admiral Seymour. Tho 
government appointed General Ashburnham commander 
of the forces in China; sent Lord Elgin as her majesty’s 
ambassador extraordinary to the emperor; and ordered^ 
several regiments of troops, ships of war, and gun-boats, 

I to proceed to Hong-Kong. Whilst these steps were 
being taken, tho Chinese authofities made several at¬ 
tempts to destroy the British ships by contact with 
junks filled with explosive and combustible materials, 
and Commodore Elliott, with several vessels of war, in 
operations which occupied from tho 25th to tho 27th of 
May, destroyed forty-two war-junks, in Escape, Tszekee, 
and Second-bar Creeks, on the east side of the Pearl 
river. On tho 1st of June, a small squadron, under 
Rear-Admiral Seymour, entered the Fatshan Creek, on 
the west side of the river; captured a fort at its mouth, 
mounting nineteen guns, and between seventy and 
eighty armed junks, ‘‘mounting, on an average, from 
ten to fourteen guns, many of them long 32-pounders.” 
—On the 16th of June, Commodore Keppel captured 
Chucupce fort; aid then a long period of inaction 
ensued; 

General Ashburnham had arrived at Hong-Kong on 
tho lOth of June, and Lord Elgin on tho 1st of July; 
but tho troops that followed them had been met, at the 
island of Ceylon, with the startling news of the mutiny 
in India, and their destination vras, in consequence, 
changed to Calcutta. On jbhe 16th of July, Lord Elgin 
left Hong-Kong for that city, taking with him 1,500. 
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Bailors and marinoB to serve against the mutineers. In 
bis absence, Admiral Keppel established a blockade of 
the Canton* river. His lordship returned to Hong-Kong 
in September; and, on the 14th of October, ho was 
joined by the Baron Gros, sent to co-operatc with him 
as commissioner extraordinary from tho Emperor of 
France, who also complained of injuries received from 
China; and the two negotiators were ‘Ho seek, by 
vigorous action, explanations for past, and security 
against future wrongs.” Several gun*boats and some 
troops were also sent from Franco; and tho United 
States, whose flag had been fired upon in tho Canton 
waters, had sent several men-of-war to join the English: 
there wero also Portuguese, Dutch, and Russian vessels 
off Canton; and all wero hostile to tho Chinese. • 
English troops did not arrive at Hong-Kong till the 
autumn. General Ashbumham had, before their arrival, 
gone to Caleutta, leaving tho command to General Van 
Straubenzeo; and as Lord Elgin and Baron Gros could 
obtain no satisfactory answer from Yeh, it was deter¬ 
mined, in pursiianco of a notice given to him, to attack 
Canton with tho united English and French forces. 
There was then u consulcrablo armament collected in 
tho Canton waters. Tho English fleet comprised forty- 
nine vessels, mounting 417 guns; Lord Elgin also had 
at his disposal 800 British soldiers, 2,500 marines, and 
a naval brigade, 1,500 strong; making a total of 4,800 
men. Tho French had twelve vessels of war, carrying 
195 guns, and about 700 troops. The commanders-in- 
cliiuf, on the 16th of December, took possession of tho 
island of Honan, opposito Canton, where they established 
their head-quarters. »Lord Elgin and Baron Gros fol¬ 
lowed them; and, on the 2let of December, formally 
Landed over to tho naval and military authorities the 
further arrangement of affairs.—On tho 28th, at day¬ 
break, a bombardment of Canton from the gun-boats 
commenced. While it was going on, tho land forces 
were transferred from Honan to Kuper Creek, where 
they landed; and before dark, had taken tho Lin, or the 
cast fort, and established themselves on that side of j 
Canton. The next morning the assault was made. 
The walls wore breached, escaladed, and canned by 
10 A.M., though tho Chinese fought well, and wore more 
numerous than the assailants; and by half-past 2 P.M., 
the allies had gained tho complete command of the city. 
All the defences wero taken or abandoned^; and that 
night the victors bivouacked around the walls of the 
city. They remained there till tho 5th of January, 
1858, awaiting tho surrendpr of Yeh ; but as ho did not 
come forward that day, tho English entered the city in 
threo columns, supported by one column of the French. 
No resistance was offered; but still Yeh did not make 
his appearance. The English marched forward, and 
they took the Tartar ruler tind the Treasury, containing 


fifty-two chosts full of dollars and sixty-eight parcels of 
Syceo silver. Tho Tartar general was taken by the 
French. A body of British sailors, under the command 
of Vice-Admiral Elliott and Captain Key, rushed into 
the ya/inun^ or house of Yeh, where they succeeded in 
capturing him as ho was in tho act of making his 
escape over one of the walls. Ho was sent on board tho 
Inflexible; and, on tho 17tli of March, was brought a 
prisoner from Canton to Calcutta. 

The allies reorganised tho government of Canton: 
they placed tho^ Tartar ruler Pequi at tho 116JR1* of 
affairs, in which position he was assisted by Brigadier- 
General Holloway, Captiiia Martineau, and Mr. Parkes. 
After tho four ministers had held several consultations, 
they resolved to proceed to tho north, and then to for¬ 
ward their demands to Pekin. Tho first destination of 
tho plenipotentiaries was the gulf of Pccheli, where 
Lord Elgin and Baron Gros arrived on tho 14th of 
April. Tho next was the river Peiho ; and on the 20tb, 
the alliqd fleet of nineteen vessels anchored in that 
river, eleven miles from its month, and 140 miles from 
Pekin. Communications were immediately opened with 
tho Chinese government; the emperor sent a commis¬ 
sioner, whoso powers wero found quite inadequate to - 
come to any agreement; and Lord IClgin and Baron 
Gros having been joined by Count Putiaiin and Mr. 
Reed, it was resolved to proceed up tho river. First it 
was necessary to capture the Taku forts which defended 
the passage, in order that tho return of the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries might not be impeded. There wero five of these 
forts; two on tho north, and three on the south side of 
the river. . Besides the forts, which were very formid¬ 
able defences, earthworks and sand-bag batteries had 
been erected, on which eighty-soven guns in position 
were discovered; the shores had also been piled to 
oppose a lamling; two strong mud batteries, one 
mounting thirty-three, tho other sixteen guns, had 
been constructed about 1,000 yards up tho river; and, 
in the rear, several intrenched camps were visible. The 
attack was made on the 10th of IMay: tho vessels open¬ 
ing a firo upon the forts on the north and south sides 
simultaneously, which tlic Cliineso returned with groat 
rapidity. They, however, had no wisli to come to close 
quarters with tho English and French. Soldiers and 
marines landed as soon as possible., and rushed to tho 
attack of tho forts; but the garrison did not wait to 
receive them. They made off as the assailants advanced, 
and that not only from the forts, but from tho batteries 
and camps. By two o’clock all were in possession of the 
assailants, who took 150 brass guns, some of them of 
excellent workmanship. The allies lodged, during tho 
night, on the spot; and a melancholy accident alloyed 
the joy felt at tho succossful termination of the under¬ 
taking. One of the fortif allotted to the JJ’rench blew 

\ 
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up, and iliirty-six rank and file and four officcra were 
killed. 

; After the capture of the forts, the plenipotentiaries 
proceeded up the river to Tien-tsin, eighty miles from 
Pekin, where they arrived on the 20th of May, and were 
met by two commissioners from the emperor, who had 
full powers to treat. A separate treaty was made with 
each of the four powers—England, Franco, Kussia, and 
the United States. The British treaty, which was 
signed on the 26th of June, confirmed the treaty of 
184S,lind abrogated the siipplcmcntary one of October, 
1843. Stipulated that there should be a British min- 
istor at tho court of Pekin, and one from China at that 
of London, who wero to transact business with tho 
Secretary of State, or some high officer nominated by 
the sovereign, on the footing of equality. Guaranteed 
the toleration of Christianity throughout the Chinese 
empire; and tho privilege of British subjects, with a 
consul’s passport, to visit any part of Hit interior of 
China, and to purchase landed property. Reiijoved all 
restrictions on the employment, in any lawful capacity, 
of the Chinese by British subjects; and on tho entry of 
British ships to Chinese ports. Pledged both powers to 
take measures for the suppression of piracy. Provided 
for tho proper regulation of the • commercial tariff. 
Opened five new ports to foreign trade—New-chwang, 
Tang-chow, Chow-chow (Swatow), Tai-wan in Formosa, 
and Kiung-chow in Hainan. And stipulated that the 
Chinese (barbarian) should not, in future, be ap¬ 
plied in official documents to British subjects. A sepa¬ 
rate article provided that an indemnity of 4,000,000 
taels should be paid for the expenses of the war, and tho 
losses of yjo British merchants by the events at Canton. 

Tho treaty with tho United States was not so favourable, 
to that country, on several points, as tho English treaty 
was to this country; those with Russia and France 
were similar to the latter.—The document signed, the 
plenipotentiaries left Tien-tsin ; and Lord Elgin, taking 
with him several ships, proceeded to Japan, -where ho 
was admitted to audiences with the Tycoon (or em¬ 
peror), at his capital city of Jedtlo. Ho remained a 
fortnight; and, before ho left, concluded a treaty with 
tho government, opening the Japanese empire to British 
commerce.' It was signed on the 26th of August. Lord 
Elgin returned Hong-Kong, and, before he left 
China, succeeded in arranging a commercial tariff, which 
appeared to be satisfactory to all parties. Soon after 
his lordship returned to England.—In tho London 
Oasette of January 14th, 1659, the appointment of his 
brother, tho Hon. F. W. A. Bruce, appeared, as envoy 
extraordinary to tho Emperor of China. Consuls wero 
also appointed to reside at Canton, Amoy, Shanghai, 
Tang-chow, New-chwang, Foo-chow-foo, Chin-kiang, 
Ningpo, an^ Swatow; and a bonsul-goneral in Japan. 

( 


The Sepoy mutiny in India now demands our atten¬ 
tion; the announcement of which occasioned more 
excitement in England than any event that has occurred 
for a numbor of years. At the commencement of 1857, 
“ tho whole of tho British empire in India ” was said to 
bo “ apparently in a state of profound tranquillity; ” 
but the public mind in that country was not unprepared 
for the announcement of discontent amongst the native 
troops, though no one expected tho horrible events to 
which it gave rise. Opinions differ much as to the 
causes of the mutiny. They were, no doubt, numerous; 
some arising from those feelings which a conquered 
people naturally imbibe towards their [^conquerors; 
others from religious opinions, and tho fear of tho 
Hindoos that their system of caste was to bo interfered 
with. Tho loss of prestige by tho English, from the 
occurrences at Cabool, though it was amply redeemed 
by subsequent events, was riot without its effect. The 
annexation of Scinde was a great grievance; and tho 
disallowance, by tho Marquis of Palhousic, of tho 
Indian system of adoption—by which a native prince, 
with no son, might adopt a friend or relative, or mako 
him his heir—was a still greater. Tlie same noble¬ 
man’s annexation of Oude was also very unpopular. 
When that annexation became known in England, 
Syed Abdoollah, a Hindoo and professor of Hindostani 
in University College, T^ondon, in an interview with 
tho Earl of Albemarle, declared his conviction, that, if 
tho measure wore persisted in, tho result would be a 
mutiny in tho Anglo-Indian array. That army was 
greatly recruited from Oude; the recruits being what 
would be termed in England freeholders, or represen¬ 
tatives of freeholders; and they feared the same course 
would be pursued, with respect to Oude, as had been 
almost invariably adopted when other annexations had 
taken place—viz., that a searching inquiry into the title 
of every proprietor would be made, with a view of in¬ 
validating his tenure. Then came the introduction of 
the Enfield rifle, which rendered greased cartridges 
necessary. Tho grease was a compound of mutton fat 
and wax ; but it was asserted to bo the fat of cows and 
pigs, which it was alike an abomination for Hindoos 
and Mohammedans to taste, as they must do, in biting 
their cartridges. This last seems to have been tho 
culminating cause; for the outbreak almost immedi¬ 
ately followed the introduction of tho riflo and the 
greased cartridges, which the Sepoys generally refused 
to take. 

The first outbreak took place on the 24th of January, 
1857, at Barrackpore--^a military station on the banks of 
the Ilooghly, about fifteen miles above Calcutta. There 
wero other acts of insubordination at Berhampoor, a 
station also on tho Hooghl^, a few miles further from 
Calcutta. It was the 19th native infantry which had 
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been insubordinate at tbo first-mentioned station. As 
soon as a European regiment could be inarched there, 
the 19th was paid off and discharged. Two insubordi- 
nates of other regiments wero hanged. At the same 
time agents were passing from one regiment to another, 
telling the Hindoo Sepoys that tho greased cartridges 
were used to abolish their casts; and chupaties (pieces 
of unleavened bread about the size of a small ginger¬ 
bread nut or biscuit) were distributed from village to 
village, through the hands of the chowkeydars, or 
watchmen; being first sent out, it is asserted, from 
Cawnpore, the capital of a district of that name, in 
Allahabad, a province in tho north-western district of 
Bengal. This circulation of the chupaties, said to have 
been ‘^spread over the provinces with a velocity of 
speed never yet equalled by the bearers of government 
despatches,’’ threw the whole country into a state of 
excitement. The messengers were arrested and ex¬ 
amined, hut nothing at all could be learned from them ; 
and.W. C. Erskino, Esq., commissioner in the Saugor 
division of Boiv^al, where tho distribution also took 
place, writing to 0. B iThornhill, Esq., the officiating 
secretary to the government in the north-western pro¬ 
vinces, on tho 5th of TNTarch, said, “ Nothing 1ms yel 
been discovered beyond the fact of tho spread of the 
cakes, and tho general belief that such distribution, 
passed on from village to village, will prevent hail fall¬ 
ing, and keep away sickness.” Mr. Ertkinoalso under¬ 
stood that tho practice was adopted by dyers, wlicn the 
dye would not act properly; and closed liis letter by 
declaring that “there appeared to be no harm in¬ 
tended.” 

Many people believe, however, that the circulation of 
the chupaties was tho signal for the Sepoys to mutiny. 
At all events, sliorily after, the cartridges wore refused 
by several regiments; and on tho 3rd of May, when tliey 
were offered to the 7th regiment of irregular infantry 
at Lucknow, the capital of Oude, tho men not only 
refused them, but committed acts of insubordination, 
and threatened to shoot one of their European officers. 
Order was restored by tho Queen’s 32nd and the 
artillery; but the discontent continued. At that time, 
“ tho demeanour of tho native troops had become in¬ 
solent and threatening throughout the whole of tho 
Bengal presidency, and, to observant persons, was a 
cause of much anxiety.” 

It was at Meerut—a military station between tho 
Ganges and tho^ Jumna, thirty-eight miles N.E. of 
Delhi—that the first decided movement was made by 
the mutineers. At the beginning of May, the 11th and 
20th regiments of native infantry, and the 3rd regiment 
of light cavalry, were stationed at Meerut; the three 
comprising 2,700 men. There was also a European 
force of 1,717 men, composed of tho 60th Rifles, tlio 
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6th Carabineers, and some artillery.—On the 6th of 
May, eighty-five of tho native cavalry refused the car* 
tridges, were tried by a court-martial on the 9tb, 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour, and taken 
to prison. - Tho next day was Sunday. During the 
time of divine service, in the evening, the native in¬ 
fantry assembled on their parade-ground, shot several 
of their European officers, and, being joined by .the 
cavalry, made for the prison where the mutineers were 
confined; murdered aU the Europeans—men, women,’ 
and children—they met with on their way. Having 
reached the gaol, they liberated the mutineers, and sot 
I off for Delhi. They were pursued by the Gatabinoers 
and Rifles; but succeeded in re.^iching that city with 
little loss. There wero three native regiments and a 
company of native artillery—in all, 3,361 Sepoys, and 
forty-eight European officers—stationed in tho canton¬ 
ments, aboi^t a mile from the city walls. In Delhi 
tlicre was a large magazine in charge of two officers 
of artillery, Lieutenant George Dobson Willoughby and 
Lieutenant Forest, with three or four subalterns; who, 
when tho mutineers from Meerut approached, secured 
the gates, and loaded the 6-pound guns with grapeshot. 
Three of the pubalterns were also employed in laying 
a train to ignite the ammunition. When tho routi¬ 
neers entered Delhi, some began to murder the Euro¬ 
pean inhabitants, most shamefully ill-treating the 
females; and others made for the magazine, where tho 
<icmand to surrender in the name of the king was re¬ 
ceived with discharges of grapeshot. Some Europeans 
escaped, got to the cantonments, and the officers there 
led tho Sepoys to Delhi, in hopes they would aid them 
in putting down the mutiny. But as each of the regi¬ 
ments arrived, they no sooner got within tho gates, 
Ilian they shot their European officers, and joined the 
mutineers.. In the meantime the struggle at the maga¬ 
zine was going on; and tho natives who were wilhin- 
sido first refused to obey their officers, and then, when 
the mutineers on the outside threw up ladders, and at¬ 
tempted to scale the walls, those on the inside climbed 
up the sloped sheds in the interior of the magazine, and, 
descending ou the exterior, joined the assailants.* Many 
of the latter fell from tbo discharge of grapefihot; and 
when defence was no longer possible, Lieutenant 
Willoughby ordered the train to bo fired. This was 
done; and the explosion was terrible, killing many of 
the Sepoys. Tho Europeans wore all wounded; but 
they made their escape in tfle confusion, except Lieu¬ 
tenant Willoughby, wlio was seen no more. Delhi was 
then entirely in the hands of the mutineers, who 
massacred the Christian inhabitants, and many of tho 
natives who were in their employ; plundered tho bank 
(cruelly murdering the manager, his wife,•and five 
children), an(| the government treasury; destVoyed thg 
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church and other buildings; and proclaimed Moham¬ 
med Suraj-oo-dccn Shah Ghazcc, tlio old Mohammedan 
king—who was living there with some of the remains of 
royalty about liim, but as a pensioner of tho British— 
Emperor of Hindostan. 

It was a providential thing for the Kuropcans that 
the telegraph wires had been, so extensively spread 
across the country. By this medium, intelligence of 
tho mutiny at Meerut, and tho occupation of Delhi, 
\vas«.t*»? 4 ismittcd to Calcutta on one side, and, on tho 
otlier, to Lahore, the principal city of the Punjaiib; 
whero ]\Ir. Kobert Montgomery, the judicial commis¬ 
sioner, wsts acting for Sir John Lawrence, tho chief 
commissioner, during his temporary absence. Tho in¬ 
formation was received on the evening of the 12th of 
May, when a ball and supper were to take place. Hie 
commissioner summoned tho leading military and civil 
officers to^a conference; and it was resolved to disarm 
and deprive of their ammunition tho 16th, 26th, and 
49th native ioftintry, and 5th light cavalry, which 
wore stationed at Meeaii Mecr, a largo military canton¬ 
ment, five or six miles from Lahore. Tho European 
troops were mustered, and inarched to Mccan Mecr, 
wlicro the native troops were summoned, and con¬ 
fronted with a dozen pieces of artillery charged with 
grape. They were ordered to pilo their armss and, as 
they had no alternative but to obey or to bo mowed 
down with grapeshot, they reluctantly complied, and 
tho Europeans put the weapons in places of security. 
Tho intelligence of the events at Delhi was received, 
on the 13th of May, at Ferozeporo and at Peshawur, 
where the same prompt steps were taken as at Lahore; 
and at the latter place a corps of European troops was 
concentrated, of which Jlajor-General Eeed, as senior 
officer, took tho command; and it was to act as a 
movable column, to move on every point in tho Pim- 
jaub whero open mutiny required to bo put down by 
force.’’ Sir John Lawrence, who returned to Lahore 
as soon as ho heard of the outbreak, skilfully organised 
tho small European force in the Punjaub, and raised 
fresh troops among tho Mooltanesc, Sikhs, and hill 
tribes. ‘ Tho governor-general took equally etfectivo 
steps to reinforce tho Europeans in tho disturbed dis¬ 
tricts, as far as tjie force at his disposal would allow; 
and ho wrote for fresh troops to be sent from Madras, 
Bombay, Ceylon, the Mauritius, Burmah, th^ Eastern 
settlerncpts, and Englknd; and from all those places 
reinforcements, iri^ time, Vero received. Tho Hon. 
General George Anson, commander-in-chief of tho 
forces in India, who wsfs at Simla when tho mutiny 
brofto out, as soon as ho received tho intelligence, pro¬ 
ceeded to Umballab, in tho Cis-Sutlej territory, whero 
the principal part of tho Eiropoan forces in tho north¬ 
west wer<^^5oncentrated; and where ho made immediate 


preparations to maroh to Delhi, to relieve that city 
from the hands of the mutineers. 

During the remainder of .the month of May, and in 
June, there were mutinies in the Upper Punjaub, at 
Umballah, Murdan, Allahabad, Bonares, Ferozeporo, 
Allyghur, Nusseerabad, Bareilly, Shahjehanpore, Luck¬ 
now, Cawnporc, and various other places. Bofore tho 
latter month closed, the movement had spread most 
rapidly in all directions. Tho revolt had become 
universal in tho Bengal army, which was converted 
from a body of brave and disciplined troops, into bands 
of desperate rebels, or unarmed malcontents. From 
Calcutta to Peshawur, and from Dolhi to Hyderabad, 
had become a scene of savage strife, of anarcl^y^ and of 
pitiless carnage.” From tho rapidity of tho move¬ 
ments, and tho uniform conduct of the Sopoys, there 
can be no doubt that tho mutiny was pre-arranged and 
organised ; and that tho mutineers kept up an under¬ 
standing with each other by an agcnc}’’, of which tho 
authorities were not aware. Wherever they obtained a 
temporary success, the Europeans, without respect to 
age or sex, were massacred; aqd the general treatment 
of the females- was barbarous in the extreme. Every 
indignity that can bo named was frequently inflicted 
upon them before their lives were taken. TJie mur¬ 
derers seized any artillery, muskets, and ammunition 
which they could lay bands upon. Most of them, when 
they had succeeded in murdering or eluding tho Euro¬ 
peans, made for Delhi. 

Tho most serious occurrences took place at Lucknow 
and Cawnpore. At tho former city, Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence was the chief commissioner; and, after tho occur¬ 
rences of tho 3rd of May, his promptness and vigilance 
succeeded in procuring a temporary calm. There woro 
three regiments of nativo infantry and one of light 
cavalry at Lucknow; her majesty’s 32nd regiment, a 
battery of artillery, and a small detachment of irregular 
horse. Sir Henry had deemed all safe, except from ex¬ 
ternal influences, on the 23rd of May; but on the 29tli, 
he informed tho government at Calcutta, by telegraph, 
that there was “great uneasiness at Lucknow,” that 
“ disturbances wero tlireatencd outside,” and that 
“tranquillity could not bo much longer maintained 
unless Delhi was speedily captured.” On the 30th, the 
commissioner was warned of danger; but tho day 
passed over, and lie began to think it was not likely to 
occur at tho moment. At about 9 P.M., howeTCr, ho 
heard a discharge of musketry from the direction of • 
the cantonment where thfe 71st native regiment was 
stationed; and it appeared there was a general out¬ 
break of the Sepoys, who had fired the bungalows; 
shot General Ilandscomb, who commanded the brigade, 
and thought he could indupe the men to return to their 
duty; and cruelly murdered Lieutenant Grant, who 
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was in charge of the cantonment guard, and was de¬ 
serted by his men. Sir Henry Lawrence, when he 
heard the tiring, rode to the encampment of the 89nd 
lament, which he found already under arms; and 
placing one part of the men to guard the Scsidency, 
he, with the remainder and two guns, took up a posi¬ 
tion on the road from the cantonment to Lucknow, to 
be enabled to check the mutineers should they contem¬ 
plate a raid on the city. They did not immediately 
.turn their steps in that direction, but went and set fire 
to the cavalry quarters at Moodkeepore, a short dis¬ 
tance from the cantonments. Then they retraced their 
steps, and the commissioner met them, at the liead of 
200 Europeans, tho 7th native light cavalry, a few of 
the irregulars, and two guns. About .300 men ot tho 
three infantry regiments, who had continued faithful, 
also joined the commissioner’s little force. The muti¬ 
neers fled as the Europeans approached, some of tho 
light cavalry joining them ; and tho remainder of that 
regiment evinced no zeal. A few round shots were dis¬ 
charged at tho runaways, whom the Europeans could not 
overtake, and Sir llcnry returned to Lucknow with 
thirty prisoners. 

I The commissioner’s first steps were to punish tho 
guilty who were in his power, and to reward those who 
had nobly done their duty. But as time progressed ho 
found his difficulties increase. In Oudo the mutiny 
was general; and before the middle of June, every 
station, except Lucknow, was in the bands of the rebels, 
who were favoured by the inhabitants, and there were 
no Europeans to resist them. Sir Henry took every 
precaution for the defence of the Residency, where the 
European inhabitants wero assembled; and there tlio 
guns from the Mushee Bhawun—a strong fort, and one 
of tho principal defences of the city—wero removed, 
with as much of tho ammunition and stores as could 
be conveyed away; as it was found that the force under 
tho chief commissioner could not defend that place and 
tho Residency. Thus the month of Juno was passed 
in incessant preparation and watchfulness. On the 
last day, there were reports that tho mutineers were 
marching to attack the city. Sir Henry Lawrence, at 
the head of about .300 troops, some pieces of artillery, 
and an 8-inch howitzer, advanced to meet them. It 
was a disastrous movement. The rebels*were found to 
be so overwhelming in numbers, that, after a short but 
severe contest, the commissioner and his small force 
were compelled to retire, leaving the howitzer and 
.three field-pieces in the hands of the rebels. Their 
approach rendered it necessary to complete the with¬ 
drawal from tho Mushee Bhawun fort; and as all the 
ammunition could not be removed, 24P barrels of gun¬ 
powder,. and nearly 600,000 rounds of cartridge, were 
blown up. The enemy occupied the tow;; loopholed 


the houses, for the purpose of firing out of them; and 
planted the 8-inch howitzer they had captured on the 
other side of tho river on which Lucknow stands, from 
which position they shelled tho Residency. On the 
2nd of July, Sir Henry Lawrence having been employed 
all the night in posting and stationing the men who 
came from the fMushee Bhawun fort, entered the Resi¬ 
dency about 8 A.M., and, going to his room, laid down 
on his bed. Soon after, a shell from the 8-inch howitzer 
fell through the window, and, exploding, a fragment 
struck his cxcollency on tho right thigh, inflicting a 
fearful wound, which occasioned his death on the 4th. 
As he felt the wound was mortal, he appointed Major 
Banks to succeed him as chief commissioner, and 
nominated Colonel Inglis tho commander of tho troops. 
The death of the chief commissioner occasioned great 
grief to tho garrison. Before the month closed Major 
Banks was also killed by a musket-shot, and tho opera¬ 
tions for tho defence of the Residency were conducted 
by Colontl Inglis. This position was then entirely Ijo- 
leaguered; and few parties havo been called upon to 
enduro greater privations and hardships, or to display 
more energy and fortitude, than tho hcroio band col¬ 
lected within tho walls of tho Residency at Lucknow^ 
and tho females who were with thorn, till they were 
relieved, some time after, by Havelock and Outrara. 

The occurrences at Cawnporo were more distressing, 
and horrible than those at Lucknow. On tho Ifith of 
May, it was known at that town that the Sepoys at 
ISIcerut had mutinied, and that tho mutineers had taken 
Delhi. General Sir Hugh Wheeler was then’ in com- 
! mand at Cawnporo, with three native regiments (tho 
1st, 53rd, and 56th), the 2nd regiment of Ben|;al light 
cavalrj’, and some artillery. To this army there wero 
attached 115 European officers; and there was a 
European detachment of infantry and artillery, but 
it only numbered 170 men. The town stands on a 
plain, and was entirely without any fort or other build¬ 
ing, either for defence or refuge. A military hospital 
was being erected in the middle of tho grand parade, 
which had some other unfinished buildings on tho 
north-west, and on the north-cast a partly built 
church. Sir Hugh resolved to convert these*buildings, 
into a place of retreat. For that purpose ho connected 
them with breastworks, surrounded them with intrench- 
ments, and placed there a supply of ammunition, with 
provisions and other stores sufficiont to support 1,000 
persons for thirty days. Till the end of May, with one 
exception, the only unusual symptoms evinced by tho 
troops wore, that they sent home their families, and 
held meetings nearly every night, not at any public 
place of assembly, but in their own lines. The excep¬ 
tion was the refusal of the Sepoy guard at the collecto- 
rate at Nawabgungc, four milos from Caw)|pore, to 
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allow the revenue lying there—amounting to about 
Fcven lacs of rupees (£70,000)—to be removed to the 
fortified iiitrenchment. This caused Sir Hugh Wheeler 
to apply to Nana Sahib, the Rajah of Bithoor (a place 
about twelve miles from Cawnporo), to send him some 
men to protect the Treasury. Nana promptly com¬ 
plied ; and when 300 Mahratta troops arrived from 
Bithoor, the general felt that the money was safe: he 
soon discovered that the chief he had applied to was 
in^'teSguo with the Sepoys, and that the British had 
not a more bitter enemy than Nana Sahib. The pro¬ 
per name of that individual was Nana Dhoondu Pant; 
he had been adopted by the cx-Pcishwa, Bajee Rao, 
who was Rajah of Bithoor, and had no son. Bajcc 
Rao enjoyed a pension of eight lacs of rupees, settled 
upon him by the East India Company when he sur¬ 
rendered much of his territory and dignity to them, 
and also held a jaghire close to the town of Bithoor. 
Ho left Nana his heir; but the Indian government re¬ 
fused to recogiiiso him, as ho was only the adopted, 
not the real, son of the Peishwa; and when ho peti¬ 
tioned to J)avo the titular and other rights of the 
deceased continued to liim, his petition was refused, 
tlie jaghire w^as taken possession of by tlio company’s 
officers, and the pension was withheld. 

In the last days of May, there were several eircum- 
' stance^ observed in the conduct of the troops which 
alarmed the inhabitants; and a corps of irregular 
Oude cavalry, sent by Sir Henry J^awrence to General 
Wheeler, with fifty men of her majesty’s 32nd regiment, 
were especially unruly. On the 30th, two companies of 
her maj(;??ty’8 84th regiment arrived from Calcutta; and 
this arrival induced Sir Hugh to send the men of the 
32nd back to Lucknow, and order the Oude irregulars 
from the town to protect the communications hy road 
between Cawnpore, Agra, Benares, and other places. 
Sir Hugh, knowing something of the position of Luck¬ 
now, thought himself also justified in sending onc-half 
of the men who had arrived from Calcutta to join the 
force at that city. This detachment was sent off on the 
3rd of June; and, on the 4th, it was known that the 
telegraphy wires were broken hfdwcen Cawnpore and 
Agra; and that the irregular cavalry sent to protect the 
roads had mutinfed, murdered their officers, and gone 
to join the rebels at Delhi. That day Lieutenant Ashe, 
of the Bengal artillery, arrived with threegurs,a supply 
of ammunition, and some gunners. He had been com¬ 
pelled to retire on Cawnpore, a body of troops he was 
leading to Futteghur having mutinied and dispersed. 
The guns were very acceptable to Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
who placed them in position upon his intrenchment. 
That evening the movements of tho Sepoys were so 
8U8picious| that he ordered all tho European non- 
coinbatax^s and females, at the station to be concen¬ 


trated with the troops. The general had then a 
defensive force of 240 men, with six guns^ and tho 
officers’ and privates’ wives and children, the servants, 
tho civilians and their families, made an aggregate of 
near 900 persons collected on the night of tho 4th of 
June, 1857, in tho intrenchment at Cawnpore. 

On tho 5th the native troops mutinied—the 2nd 
light cavalry setting tho example—left their canton¬ 
ments, sot fire to some of tho officers’ bungalows, 
plundered others, as also the paymaster’s chest, and 
made a pile of valuable furniture, books, &c., belonging 
to the European officers, which they burnt. Tho mu¬ 
tineers proceeded to the collcctorato at Nawabgungo, 
and seized the money there, packing it in hullock-carts, 
and on the backs of elephants which they had taken 
from the military stables. They met with no opposi¬ 
tion from the Mahratta guard; and while tho packing 
was proceeding, a messenger was despatched to Nana 
Sahib, to inform him that they were going to Delhi, 
and to express their desire that ho would put himself at 
tlieir head. Nana at once complied with that desire, 
joining them at Nawabgunge^with 600 men and four 
guns, Ho did not take them to Delhi, however. 
Halting at Kullcanporc—tho first stage from Cawnpore 
to that city—ho called upon them not to proceed till 
they had killed all tho English at Cawnpore. They 
agreed to remain; and he immediately issued a pro¬ 
clamation reorganising the regiments,appointing officers, 
and promising them all increased pay. The next day 
Cawnpore was in the possession of tl)0 rebels, who 
treated the inhabitants as if they had been Europeans; 
plundering the houses, and ill-using the people. Nana 
Sahib took up his residence in tho town—of which, and 
the surrounding districts, ho assumed the government— 
as the representative of the King of Delhi. 

The rebels commenced a regular siege of tho intrench¬ 
ment, which was gallantly defended; and whilst many^ 
of the inmates were killed by the shots from the enemy, 
others fell a sacrifice to tho unremitting fatigue and 
anxiety to which they were exposed. Several sorties 
were made to drive hack tho advanced posts of tho 
assailants; and in one of them, led by Sir Hugh Wheeler 
on the 23rd of June, the general received a severe 
wound, which disabled him from active service. The 
next morning a message was received from Nana Sahib— 
one account says by a half-caste woman, another by a 
Mrs. Greenway, .whom, with her son, be had taken 
prisoner, and spared their Jives on the promise of a lao 
of rupees for their ransom— offering terms for the sur-^ 
render of the position. This led to an agreement being 
entered into with that chief, who, on condition that the 
inmates of the intrenchment should retire, andleave the 
treasure, guns, and magazine, guaranteed to them their 
lives, with their arms, colours, ammunition, and pers6ni^l 
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agreed to find boats to convey tbem in 
safety down the Ganges to Allahabad. 

It was *not tho intention of the treacherous chief, 
however, to keep faith with tho Europeans. He wanted 
to get possession of the intrenchment, the treasure, and 
the magazine ; and for that purpose he professed to 
guarantee the safety of tho inmates. But they were no 
sooner embarked than a fire was opened upon tho boats 
from two guns, and also by the Sepoy infantry. Some 
of the men steered for the opposite shore, and attempted 
to land; but they were met and repulsed by tho 17th 
native infantry, just arrived from Azimghur. Tho 
majority of the boats pursued their courifo down the 
river: they were fired upon' from both sides; men, 
women, and children were constantly falling, dead or 
wounded. Some men of the native cavalry rode into 
the river, and slew all they could get near ; and when a 
boat drifted near tho shore, it was seized, tho men 
killed—some of them being blown from the cannons* 
mouths—and tho women and children were taken back 
to Cawnpore, and given up to tho Nana, who ordered 
them to be lodged in a ^public building, called the 
Siihada Kothec, from whence they were removed to a 
house near the assembly-room. General Wheeler, with 
several ladies and gentlemen in one boat, got down tho 


river for twenty-two miles. They were seized by the 
zemindars of Joagnussar, and sent to the Nana with 
their bands tied behind thorn: all were shot. 

In a few days many more prisoners were added to 
these victims of tho Nana’s treachery. Tho 4l8t and 
10th TOgiments had mutinied at Futteghur, a military 
station near Furruckabad. A few able-bodied men, 
with women and children, and servants, making about 
160 in all, took refugo in the fort, where they defended 
themselves till several lives were lost; and the "''4 »q1s 
having sprung ono mine, and effected a broach, were 
observed to be sinking another mine. As it would have 
been impossible to defend themselves if a seconil breach 
were effected, tho survivors (126 in number) left tho 
fort, and, between midnight of tho 3rd, and 2 A,M. of 
tho 4th of July, embarked in a boat on the Ganges, 
having spiked their guns and destroyed tho littio am¬ 
munition they had left. Their flight was discovered. 
They were pursued, and fired upon. Several were killed. 
The survivUrs reached Bithoor, whore Nana Sahib made 
them prisoners, and sent them to Cawnpore, where they 
were confined, with the womon and children who had 
been -snatched from death on tho Ganges, to meet a 
moi*e terrible fate. 
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. .^1 T this time tho gallant Havelock was marching 
to the relief of Cawnpore and Lucknow. Ho 



had landed at Bombay, on tho 29th of j\Iay, 
from Persia; and had immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to Calcutta, which city ho reached 
on tho 17th of June. On tho 25th, he again left Cal¬ 
cutta, at the head of a small movable column, with the 
rank of brigadier-general conferred upon him by the 
viceroy. His route was to Allahabad, which important 
city had been saved from the mutineers by the activity 
and energy of General Neill. Ho arrived there on tho 
30th; and on the 7th of July marched for Cawnpore, 
at the head of 1,000 European infantry, 130 Sikhs, 
eighteen volunteer cavalry, and six guns. On the lOtb, 
ho overtook Major Renaud, who had been previously 
despatched towards Cawnpore with 700 mon and two 
guns. On tho 12th, the united force—not amounting 
to 2,000 men—found tho enemy strongly intrenched at 
Futtehpoor, a place of some magnitude, about forty- 
eight mOes from Cawnpore, an^ seventy-five W.N.W. of 


Allahabad. Nana Sahib commanded, having with him 
3,600 Sepoys and eleven guns. Havelock would fain 
have rested his men, as thoy had marched a long 
distance that morning, and the heat was intense; but 
the rebels, aware of their approach, opened a fire upon 
them, at a long range, from their eleven guns, and an 
immediate contest was inevitable. Most of Havelocks 
men had been with him in Persia; and reminding them 
that, when marching to Mobammerah, ho promised 
them a field-day—which he could not give them, as the 
Persians ran away, but now they would havo one, and 
must let the enemy see what they were made of—ho led 
them to the attack. There was very little fighting; 
for the rebels broke and fleef almost as soon as the 
Europeans (the73rd Highlanders) approached; retreat¬ 
ing to Cawnpore, with the loss of all their guns, am¬ 
munition, and baggage. 

The next day was employed in securing and bringing- 
in the guns, baggage, &c.; an^ the discovery, amongst 
the latter, of ladies’ dresses, worsted-work, arfd other 
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tnomorials of tho victims of the treacherous Nana Sahib, 
made the men yet more eager to reach Cawnpore. • On 
tho 14th of July tlicy were again on their march, en¬ 
countering the rebels, and defeating them that day at 
Aong, and tho next at Pandoo Nuddee; where, after 
another brief struggle, the Sepoys fled as before, leaving 
their cannon; and the pursuers found the road strewed 
for miles with abandoned tents, ammunition, and other 
materials of war. The rebels made a stand at a bridge 
a-ct^te the Pandoo stream, which they had strongly in¬ 
trenched ; but they were driven from it, and the guns 
they had there in position captured.—On the 16th, tho 
march 4.o Cawnporo was continued: the Sepoys were 
found, at least 10,000 or 12,000 strong, cantoned before 
and in that city, and they made a more determined de¬ 
fence than at Futtehpoor or Pandoo Nuddee. The 
figliting lasted from 2 till 7 P.M. Tho Europeans and 
Sikhs were outflanked; tho enemy got .in their rear; 
and, for some time, less than 1,000 men were combating 
with at least 5,000. But the mutineers had'no general 
capable of regulating their movements. The Europeans 
and Sikhs kept together, and fought desperately; the 
latter even more so than the former, as they had learned 
that the thi'oats of some of their countrymen had been 
cut by tho Bengal Sepoys. The determined bravery of 
the few was successful. One by one the positions of the 
enemy were taken, and their guns captured. Before 
nightfall they had retreated, and ceased firing; and tho 
English force, being concentrated, bivouacked on a fine 
plain adjoining the grand parade-ground of the city. 
The next morning, wliile the little army was waiting 
for tho^arrival of tlic baggage, they saw ‘‘a huge, dense, 
white pillar of smoke slowly rising in the air.” It was 
acoompanied by a loud explosion; and it was soon after 
ascertained that Nana had blown up the grand magazine 
of Cawnpore, and fled to Bithoor. ‘‘Thus, in four days, 
the force had marched 126 miles, fought four actions, 
and taken twenty-four guns, light and heavy; and that, 
too, in the month of July, in India.” 

On tlie morning of tho 17th of July, about nine o’clock, 
the conquerors marched into Cawnpore; and then it 
was discovered that Nana Sahib had crowned his atroci¬ 
ous treachery by murdering his captives. Tliis had 
been done the^ previous day, when ho had ascertained 
that tho battle was going against him. Tlicy had been 
again removed to the Subada Kothoe, being, in all, up¬ 
wards of 200 women and children. All were massacred; 
and when the court-yardTwas entered, it was found to 
be covered with blood, which rose over the feet of the 
soldiers. Of the victims, 163 were the inhabitants of 
Cawnpore, and forty-nine were fugitives from Futte- 
gbur, who only fled from one series of horrors to en- 
even more^dreadful. One of the victims 
of General Wheeler. Her remains were 


found by the 78th Highlanders, who removed tho hair 
from her head, dividing it amongst themselves; each 
vowing, that as many hairs as ho held,*so many muti¬ 
neers should die by his bands. And, as far as lay in the 
power of the conquerors, their deaths were avenged) tho 
rebel Sepoys captured alive being tried by a drum-head 
court-martial, and hanged. We may add, that many of 
tho bodies of the women and children had been thrown 
into a largo well; and several ladies leaped into that 
well alive, to escape the insults of the brutal soldiery. 
In this well tho mutilated bodies of upwards of 200 
women and children were found. General Neill had it 
decently covered in, and built as one largo grave. A 
monument has since been erected over it. 

On tho 19th of July the troops marched to Bithoor, 
where Nana had 5,000 men and thirteen guns. When 
they reached that place, it was found that be had fled, 
and his'palace was in flames.—On tho 20th, General 
Neill, who had, at Havelock’s request, marched from ' 
Allahabad to reinforce him with as many Europeans as 
could be spared from that station, arrived at Cawnpore. 
Leaving him in command tb^re, Havelock crossed the 
Ganges on the 21st; and on the 25th, with 1,500 men, 
he commenced his march for the relief of Lucknow. 
The Residency at that town was then completely envi¬ 
roned. Sir Henry liawrcncc had died on the 4th of 
July, from the effects of his wound; and the command 
r devolved entirely upon Sir Thomas Inglis. A daily fire, 
more or less severe, was kept up from the rebels’ guns; 
ihe heat was excessive, and tho fatigue of the garrison 
far beyond what a soldier on ordinary duty can con* 
ceive. Relief was anxiously ‘looked for, but none 
arrived ; and a staff ofliccr wrote, on the 1st of August— 

“Still no intelligence of any kind, which caused 
much anxiety, more particularly as some of our supplies 
were likely to be at an end in twenty days’ time. 
Weather very hot and sultry; small, paiuful boils, 
covering nearly the whole body, very prevalent. Many 
deaths among tho childton, and sickness on tho increase. 
Great inconvenience felt in tho hospital for want of 
space; tho sick and wounded sadly crowded, and the 
building very badly ventilated, as the lower storey was 
hardly safe from shots.” 

All this had to be endured for several weeks longer, 
as Havelock was unable to reach Lucknow. The rainy 
season yas at its height, the enemy lay in his route, and 
he had a flooded country to wade through, as well as to 
fight that enemy when ho appeared. On tho 20th of 
July the foes mot, and Havelock defeated the rebels be¬ 
tween Unao and Busserut-Gunge, taking nineteen guns. 
Sickness, however, was so prevalent amongst bis men, 
that, on the 31st, he was obliged to retire to Mungul- 
war, six miles from tbq Ganges. There his rear was 
threatened by Nana Sahib, wlio h>'id again collected 
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round him a largo number of Sepoys. The English in* 
trenched themselves till tho 4th of August, when they 
again advanced: and, on the 5tb, drove tho enemy 
from the town of Husscrut-Gungo and tho surrounding 
villages. As they marched, however, through a richly- 
oiiltivated countiy, covered with hamlets, they found 
themselves emerge upon an extensive open plain, over 
which about half-a-dozen different camps were spread, 
occupied with troops. Very reluctantly Havelock found 
himself compelled to retire again to Mungulwar. There 
a, council of war was held, and it was resolved to return 
to Cawnporo; and the commissariat and stores were 
sent across tho river, when Havelock heard that the 
Sepoys wero again advancing, and had re-occupied 
Unao, Bussorut-Gunge, and other places from which 
they had been driven; and, with 4,000 infantry, 500 
cavalry, and a small battery of horse artillery, had in¬ 
trenched themselves before Busserut-GuugQ. ♦ It was 
determined to attack them there. Leaving 200 men to 
guard the approaches to tlio river, on tho 12th of 
August that attack was made, and was completely suc¬ 
cessful; but tho loss—1^0 men pul hor8 de combat — 
was one which could bo ill sustained. After the battle, 
the troops returned to Mungulwar. They then moved 
down to the river; and owing, we arc told, “ to tho ex¬ 
cellent arrangements of the engineer,” they all crossed 
over, and bivouacked bcloro Cawnpore that evening. 

Nana Sahib had collected a large force before that 
town; and Havelock had only 1,415 men, 335 being 
sick of tho cholera, or wounded. On tlio 15th of 
August, he wrote, I do not despond. I must inarch 
to-morrow against l/ithoor; but it seems advisable to 
look tho evil in the face, for there is no chance but 
between reinforcements and gradual absorption by 
disease.” On that day, General Neill attacked tho left 
wing of Nana’s army at the Pandoo Nuddee, threw it 
into confusion, and drove it back to Bithoor. The 
next day, Havelock, with all the forces at his command, 
marched to Bithoor, where tho main body of tho rebels 
was posted. Havelock described their position as one 
of the strongest in India;” and Nana had stationed 
there the flower of the mutinous soldiery,” 
strengthened in numbers, and inflated in spirit by 
'successful mutinies and defections which had just 
taken place at Saugor and Fyzabad. There were not 
more than 1,300 British* to attack this post; and for 
ono hour the Sepoys defended it obstinately. Then 
they gavo way; and if Havelock had possessed cavalry, 
not one would have escapedT. As it was, they left 250 
'^killed and wounded behind them, the English loss 
being forty-nine in battle; but it was increased by sun¬ 
stroke and cholera: and on tho 19th of August, out of 
his small force, Havelock 4iad seventeen officers and 
466 rank and file on the sick list. 

4q 


It was absolutely necessary that tho few troops at 
Cawnpore should take some repose; and they remained 
there for about a month.—On tho 14th of August, Sir 
Colin Campbell had arrived at Calcutta, and, on tlio 
17th, in a general order, ho announced that her majesty 
had been pleased to appoint him cominander-iti-chief 
of tho forces in India: and in that post, arduous indeed 
was his position, great his responsibility. Tho entire 
Bengal army, 105,000 strong, had mutinied; the 
populations of Oiido and the north-western proyincos 
had revolted; the Doab was in tho hands of tho rebels ; 
Lucknow and Agra were invested by numerous forces 
of tho revolted Sepoys; and Havelock, witli iiis small 
force reduced by war and sickness, had to maintain 
himself at Cawnporo. Some native chiefs joined tho 
rebels; others, especially the Maharajahs Scindia and 
llolkar, the Bajahs of Bhurtporc, Jhcend, and Piittialn, 
declared tlicir friendly allegianco to tho British, and 
oficred assistance. And such aid was needed; for, with 
a garrison at Calcutta scarcely strong enough to at 
onco overawe the native population, and watch threo 
regiments of disarmed Sepoys which wero dispersed in 
tho vicinity, the commauder-in-chief had not inoro 
than 7,000 Europeans and 2,000 native troops at his 
disposal. Before his arrival, Lord Canning had 
appointed Jlajor-Gcneral Sir James Outrara to super¬ 
sede Havelock in the military command at Cawnpore; 
and that gallant officer arrived there, with 1,500 troops, 
on tlio 15th of September. Ho found tho brigadier- 
general on tho point of again starting to relievo 
Lucknow; and he chivalrously declined to deprive him 
I of his command, feeling, as ho declared in a division 
order to the troops, that after “ tho streiAious and 
noble exertions” Brigadier-General Havelock Lad 
already made to eflect tliat object, “to him should 
accrue the honour of tho achievement.” When, there¬ 
fore, on the 19tli of September, the English .again crossed 
tho Ganges, and advanced to Lucknow, Outram accom¬ 
panied them as a volunteer in his military capacity, but 
acting in his civil capacity as chief commissioner of Oudo. 

This time the troops succeeded in roaclung Lucknow; 
arriving in front of tho enemy there on tho 23rd. Tho 
rebels wore posted in tho cuclosuro of fhe Aluin-bagh 
(or Garden of Beauty), a country seat of ono of tho 
royal family of Oudo, about threo miles from tho city. 
It was a formidablo position, and capable of being 
defended fora long timo; but ilio rebels fled before 
Havelock’s men, and the latCbr occupied tho Alum-bagli 
tho same evening. The enemy, however, returned, after 
having been pursued for some distance by a small corps 
led by Sir .Tames Outram, and cannonaded tho position 
for several hours, but was finally driven off. At tho Alum- 
bag}i, Havelock left all his. baggage, ammumtion, sick 
and wounded, with 300 men to protect then^; and, on 
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the 2.'3tlj5 ho marclicd to tlio Residency. Tho enemy 
was driven before lain on tlio route, which was one of 
successivo conflicts; and in tho evening the relieving 
force reached its beleaguered countrymen. “The 
immense enthusiasm with which they were received 
defies description.” Tho deliverers and tho delivered 
interchanged luud hurrahs. Oflicors and piivatcsmingled 
together, and shook each other by tho hand ; the rough 
soldiers taking children out of their mothers’ arms, 
kis.^*^ ^tliem while tears rolled down their checks, and 
thanking God that they had arrived iii time to save 
thcin from tho falo of those at Gawnpore. 

This success had not been obtained without great loss 
when the amount of tho force was looked at. The 
number of killed, officers and rank and fde, was 119; 
wounded, 339; and missing (wounded prisoners in tho 
bands of tho enemy), 77: total, 535. Amongst tho 
killed was Brigadier-!leiioral Neill, who had so gallantly 
exerted liiirisclf, tlr^t to preservo Allahabad, and then to 
join Ilavolock at Cawnporc. 8ir James Outram was 
also wounded; yet bo did not rpiit his liorso till he 
arrived at the gate of tho Residency, where, the next 
day, he assumed the command. Jhit it was found 
impossiblo to removo the women and children, so large 
was the rebel force, and so rapidly did it again collect 
in Lucknow; and the inhabitants of that city being 
hostile to tho Knglisb, could not bo induced to assist 
them in obtaining supplies. Tho arrival of tho addi¬ 
tional troops, therefore, for tho time, added to tho 
privation of tho garrison and tho other inhabitants of 
the Itesidoncy. Tlic new troops occupied some build¬ 
ings in the vicinity, from which they had driven the 
enemy; (Jdoncl luglis and tho old garrison continued 
to occupy tho Residency; and patiently, under tlic i 
command of Sir James Outram, all waited for further I 
reinforcements, feeling confident that Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell would not lose any time in sending them. 

At this period the rebels bad instituted something like 
a regular government in Oiide. They liad chosen as their 
king (recognising him as a tributary to the King of 
Delhi), a child eight years of ago, a son of the deposed 
King ofOudo, who resided at Fort William, Calcutta, as 
a pensioner^of the British government. A minister—Shir- 
volf-u-Dowlah, a dignitary of the old court of Oiidc—and 
a council of state were appointed to carry on tho govern* 
ment in the name of this infant sovereign ; and Jlissa- 
mut-u-Dowlah was made commander of the rebel troops. 

As lime progressed, and their resources continued to 
diminish, without any apparent means of repairing 
them, the P]>irit8 of Ibe garrison began to fail, though 
they were not without hope ; and now that hope had a 
better chance of being realised. Sir Colin Campbell 
res-olved to# lead reinforcemtnts to Lucknow himself, 
lie left Calcutta on the 27th of October; arrived at 


Cawnpore on tho 3rd of November ; crossed tho Ganges 
on the 9th; and on the 13th reached tho Alum*bagh, 
between which and the Residency a communication was 
kept up by tho telegraph. Sir Colin, including a naval 
brigade, under Captain Peel, had about 2,700 infantry 
and 700 cavalry under his command; and on the 14th 
he commenced active operations to relieve the Resi¬ 
dency. His first effort was to drive tho rebels from the 
Dilkoosba (or Heart’s Delight), a hunting palace of the 
late kings of Oude, situated in a beautiful and extensive 
park. This was done on tho 14th of November; and on 
the 15th the rebels were attacked in another post they 
occupied—u very extensive and strong building in tho 
centre of a large garden, encircled with a high wall 
loopholed for musketry in every direction, and known 
as the Scoundcr-bagh (or Alexander’s Garden). Tho 
contest was long and fierce. The rebels never fought 
more desperately: they neither gave nor asked for 
quarter; and about 2,000 of them were killed before 
they could be driven from that stronghold.—Whilst 
attacking tho 8ocunder-bagh the Knglish had been 
cannonaded from tlio Shah Nujpcff, a large mos<pie con¬ 
verted by the rebels into a defensive fort, and strongly 
barricaded. The naval brigade, led by Captain Peel, 
attacked this position with several pieces of heavy 
artillery. The attack was supported by Brigadier 
Hope and his Highlanders; and tho mosquo was carried 
by assault. Tho next day some posts that still inter¬ 
vened between the relieving army and tho garrison were 
attacked by the latter on one side, and by tho former on 
the other; and, in the midst of tho fighting, Sir Colin 
Campbell was met by Generals Outram and Havelock, 
and the occupants of tho Residency felt at last that they 
were free; 

But they had to leave Lucknow. With hia then re¬ 
sources, and the enemy, at least 50,000 in number, 
hovering near llio city, it would have been very im¬ 
prudent for Sir Colin Campbell to remain there, 
encumbered with all the wounded and invalids, and tho 
women and children, who were no longer beleaguered in 
the Residency. Orders were therefore given for their 
removal to Cawnpore. Caro was taken to render tho 
journey as little irksome as possible to tho women and 
children; and whilst tho first movements were taking 
place, Havelock—who had been raised to the rank of 
major-gcmoral, and honoured with the Order of tho 
Bath—was attacked by dysentery, and died on the 25th 
of November, at Dilkoosba. A feeling of deep regret 
pervaded all military men and civilians at the loss of 
this great and good officer. Two days after his death, 
the Queen created Havelock a baronet, and the title was 
transferred to his son. His sad death did nob arrest 
any of the movements: the troops, to facilitate them, 
were put in two divisions—one under Major-General 
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Outram, the other under lirigadior-Oenoral Hope 
Grant; and on the evening of the 25th all wei*e safe at 
the Alum-bagh.—A hurried removal took place on the 
- 28th, in consequence of tlie receipt by Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell of unpleasant news from Ca.wnpore. Brigadier- 
General Windham bad been left in command thcro; and 
he had been attacked by a daring band of Gwalior 
troops, who had mutinied against the maharajah be¬ 
cause he continued faithful to England.—The troops of 
Holkar had also mutinied at Indore, and murdered 
many Europeans of both sexes. These mutineers 
joined those of Gwalior; and, on tho 5th of September, 
they marched from Gwalior to the Cliumbul, crossing 
that river on the 8th, and taking possession of tho fort 
of Dholpore, about thirty miles from Agra. They at¬ 
tacked tho latter city on tho lOtli of October, and were 
repulsed with great loss.—They continued moving 
about during the month; and, on the lllh pf Novem¬ 
ber, a column of 3,000 men, with eight guns, occupied 
Calpee, on the Jumn.a, about forty-five miles S.W. of 
Cawnpore. There it was so largely reinforced, that, by 
the 21st of Novcml)er, tjie 3,000 had been increased to 
20,000, with thirty-eight pieces of cannon; and on that 
day they began to cross tho river, preparatory to an 
attack on Cawnpore. 0 eneral Windham had some know¬ 
ledge of their movements; but they had advanced to 
within twenty miles of his position before ho was aware 
of their vicinity. On tho 25th of November they wore 
only fifteen miles away, and tho general detcrmined'to 
make an effort to arrest their further advance. He had 
taken up a position at Dhuboulie, a villago on the 
Calpee road; and he* marched on the 25th, at 3 A.M., 
with 1,200 men of her majesty’s 34tb, 82nd, 58th, and 
Itifio regiments, 100 mounted Sowars, and eight guns, 
to attack the enemy, who were met at Bhowsce, near the 
Pandoo^uddeo. The English commenced tho fight; 
and successfully at first, having caused the mutineers to 
make a disorderly flight in one direction, leaving behind 
them two howitzers and a gun; they then found the 
main body close at band, in such numbers that General 
Windham resolved to return to Cawnpoye. Leavings 
therefore, the position ho had occupied in tho morning, 
the general encamped that night on tho Jewee plain, a 
short distance from the city. There bo was attacked, 
the next day, by the enemy in great force in front and 
on his right flank. An interchange of firing continued 
for five hours, the enemy having several heavy guns. 
Then tho general found that the assailants had turned 
his flank, penetrated into fbe town, and were attacking 
bis intrenchment on the river. He immediately ordered 
his men to retire to the fort; and this was done so pre¬ 
cipitately, that the camp and baggage wero abandoned, 
and seized by the rebels, to their great joy and exultation. 

The success of the 27th was followed up on the 28tl]. 


m 

Tho mutineers from Gwalior and Indore bad been joined 
by Nana Sahib, and his brother, Bhola Sahib^ both at 
tho head of detachments; and tho united army, 21,000 
strong, followed by an immense horde of plunderers, 
marched on Cawnpore, where the troops had been drawn 
up in four divisions. One of these, under Colonel Wal* 
pole, repulsed the enemy, and captured two 18-pounder 
guns. But tho rebels succeedt'd in tho attack on the 
other divisions, which had to retreat before overw’helm- 
ing numbers to the intrcnchmeuts, officers and privates 
falling at every step. That night “tlio mutineer^re¬ 
velled as victors in the city of Cawnpore; ” and they had 
reason to boast of their success ; for amongst tlio booty 
they acquired, wore “ 10,000 rounds of lilnfield car¬ 
tridges, the mess-plate of four of tlie Queen’s regiments, 
the paymaster’s chests, and a largo amount of miscel¬ 
laneous property.”—Sir Colin (Campbell arrived in tho 
evening, on tho opposite bank of the Gauges; and his 
first care was to secure the safety of those whom ho had 
rescued from imminent peril. They liad to cross tho 
Ganges by a bridge of boats, which was commandod by 
the fire of the enemy; and on tho morning of tho 29tli 
of November, Captain Peel and Captain Travers took up 
their position near that bridge, on the left bank of the 
river, with several heavy, guns. The rebels opened a 
cannonade upon them; but, after a short time, tho 
Sepoys’ guns wero silenced. All that day there was a 
brisk bombardment kept up by tho enemy, and returned 
from tho intrenchment; ancl*whilst it was going on,* a 
procession of human beings, cattle, and vehicles, six 
miles long, was coming up to the bridge of boats.” As 
soon as it was dark, the passage of the bridge was com* 
mcnccd; but it was not till tho evening of tho 30th 
tJiat the last cart of the convoy crossed ; and then tho 
safe removal of the helpless beings from Cawnporo had 
to bo arranged. On the 3rd of December, tho women, 
children, and wounded started, under the escort of 500 
men of the 34th regiment, for Allahabad. They arrived 
there in safety, and met with an enthusiastic reception. 
—On the 9th of January, 1858, they reached Calcutta, 
and landed under a royal salute, amidst the cheering of 
several hundred Europeans. • 

Only half the wounded could ho clespatcln^d with the 
convoy; and the 4th and 5th of December were occu¬ 
pied in consigning tho remainder to places of safety. 
About 3 F.M. : on tho 5th, tho enemy attacked tho 
pickets on tho left with artillery, assailed the right flank 
with infantry, and the pickets in the Goncral-gnnge— 
a bazaar of very considerable extent, in front of tho 
British camp, and standing on the bank of the canal 
which crosses the city from east to west. The sorties 
wero all repulsed; and arrangements wero then made 
for a general attack on tke enemy tho next day. The 
rebels had been joined by four rcgijucnts jfrom Oude, 
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and tlic remains of various mutinous corps that had 
1)0(11 defeated and broken up by the ICuropeans. Sir 
Colin Campbell estimated the number at 25,000 men; 
and they bad more than forty guns. The centre of this 
force was in front of Cawnpore, whore the houses and 
bazaars were filled with men, and the princ'ipal street 
barricaded. Tlie right abutted beyond tlio angle formed 
by the canal and the Grand Trunk road, which unites 
(■awnporo to Delhi in one direction, and to Allahabad 
and Calcutta in another. Two miles in the rear was the 
camp of the Gwalior contingent; and the left of the 
enemy extended beyond it. On this ocxMsion the usual 
success a\\'aitod the Knglisli. At 9 A.M. a heavy bom¬ 
bardment was ojicned from the intrcncluiicut to cause 
the enemy to believe that the attack was iMjming from 
that direction, lint it was made on tlic right and left, 
tbe infantry being greatly aided by the fire of the artil¬ 
lery, the naval brigade handling the 24-})ouuders as if 
they were light field-pieces. The enemy did not long 
stand to Ukj guns, but fled on the (\alpec road ; was 
pursued for fourteen miles, the camp being taken, and 
every gun and cart of ammunition captured by the as¬ 
sailants. In this affair IMajor-Gcncral Dupuis, Briga- 
dicr-Oeucral Grcatbed, the Hon. A. Hope, Walpole, 
Inglis, and Hope Grant, greatly distinguislied them- | 
eedves; as did Brigadier Crawford and jMajor Payne, of | 
the royal artillery; Captains II. W. Norman, Herbert 
Bruce, J. If. Smyth, and William Peel, and Lieutenant 
Vaughan, of the royal mrvy. Whilst the rebels were 
attacked and beaten in this direction, Major-General 
Mansfield, with some artillery, Biflos, and the 93rd 
Highlanders, attacked a hotly of »^(*poys concentrated in 
a positioif called the »Subahdar’s Tank, in tlic rear of his 
loft, and drove them from it. The British, during the 
night, bivouacked on tho ground from which they had 
driven the enemy. 

These successes entirely disconcerted the previously 
organised operations of tho rebels; and thenceforth all 
was dismay and coufusioii; whilst the British completely 
shook off the gloom which the affairs of the 2Gth and 
27th of November had thrown over them.—On the 7th 
of DeccQibcr, Sir Colin Campbell devoted himself to 
secure and concentrate his resources. On the 8th, 
Brigadier-General Hope Grant, witli a force of tho three 
arms, amounting 'to 2,797 men and eleven guns, was 
despatched to Bithoor, to clear that locality of any rebel 
force he might find there; to destroy tho public build¬ 
ings belonging to Nana Sahib; and to press on to Scrai- 
(ihiU (a ferry over the Ganges, about 25 miles from 
Cawnpore), if ho heard of tho enemy in that direction. 
Tho general met with no enemy at Bithoor, and ad¬ 
vanced to Soorajpoiv, three miles from Sorai-Gliat, 
whore ho bivouacked for the night. Tho next morning, 
leaving a portion of his column to guard the baggage, 


he advanced with tlie main body, and found tJio rebels 
concentrated on tlio banks of tho river. A discharge of 
artillery commenced, and a body of the rebel horse made 
a dash at the British guns, but was met by GranCs 
cavalry, and at once broke and fled; a number of them 
being cut down in a pursuit which the British kept up 
as long as tlie nature of the ground would permit them. 
Before the infantry could get into action, all tho 
enemy’s troops had fled, leaving fourteen brass guns and 
howitzers, and a large store of waggons and ammunition. 
In iliis affair there was not a single man killed or 
wounded on tho side of the British.—By these move¬ 
ments, Ca.wnporo and the roads around it were cleared 
of the enemy, and Sir Colin Campbell made preparations 
for a final advance upon Lucknow. 

Before we close the year 1857 we must go back to 
Delhi, which wo left in the hands of the mutineers, who 
had proclaimed tho aged king Kmperor of Hindost^n. 
On the first outburst of the mutiny, the European 
troops, under Jb’igadier-Gcncral Wilson, marched from 
]Meerut, and after several encounters with the rebels, in 
all of w'hich they were victoriQus, were joined by the 
troops from Umballali, under General Barnard. Tho 
unilod army advanced to Delhi iu two columns, under 
Generals Barnard and Wilson; and driving tho rebels 
from tho ridge in front of the city, they encamped 
behind it. This force consisted of about 3,000 British 
troops and a few Ohoorkas. On the 27tli of May, 
General Anson, the commandcr-iu-chief, died of cholera 
at Umballali. llo was succeeded by Major-General T. 
Reed, who reached tho camp before Delhi, where General 
Barnard commanded, on the 7tli of June. It is said of 
tho latter officer, that if ho ‘‘ had shown a happy auda¬ 
city,” liis army was strong enough to have taken Delhi. 
The attempt, however, was not made. The British were 
soon reinforced by the Guides; a distinguished corps, 
originally raised on the conclusion of the Sutlej cam¬ 
paign, to act in a threefold capacity—as regular troops, 
guides, or spies. Its force, limited by Lord Hardipgo 
(by whom it was first levied) to one troop of cavalry 
and two companies of infantry—in all, 284 men—was 
increased by Lord Dalhousie to throe troops of horse 
and six companies, of foot; and such was its conduct 
when called into action, that ‘‘it is not too much to say 
that a braver, more intelligent, more faithful, or better 
disciplined corps does not exist in the military service 
of the British empire.” 

For several weeks the little army before Delhi re¬ 
mained in its encampment, having frequent encounters 
with the rebellious Sepoys. Sometimes tho British 
were the assailants. In all the rebels were beaten; and 
no event occurred before Delhi to lower the British 
preatige.— On the 6th of July, General Baniard wag 
attacked by cholera, and died the same day. He was 
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succeeded, but only for a few days, by General Reed, 
who, bn tho was compelled, by. failing health, to 
resign the command to Brigadier-General Wilson.—On 
tho 8th of August, Brigadier-General Nicholson arrived 
at the camp; and he was followed, on the 14th, by a 
movable column which had been operating in tho Piin- 
jaiib under his command, and bn tho 12th of July had 
utterly routed a large body of mutineers from Scalcote, 
in that province, which was en route to Delhi. Tliis 
column consisted of 1,000 Europeans and 1,400 Sikhs. 
It.was a welcome addition to tho army; and what was 
equally so, it reported the approach of a licavy siege- 
tmin from Ferozepore. After the arrival of this column, 
there were encamped before Dollii 9,700 men, of whom 
4,GOO were English. 

The rebels heard of the approach of the siege-train, 
and they marched from Delhi, to tlie number of 7,000 
men of all arms, and eighteen guns, with a view to 
r.^utorcept it, and also to operate upon the rear of the 
British. Information of this movement was conveyed 
to the camp; and, on the 25th of August, Brigadier- 
General Nicholson, at thefhead of 1,000 European and 
2,000 native troops, was despatched to operate against 
tho rebels. The same day, at half-past five o’clock, 
having been guided by information received from some 
natives, this forco arrived at Nujuflfghur, and found the 
►Sepoys in position on the left and front, extending from 
the bridge over tlic Niijuflfglmr canal to tlic town, a dis¬ 
tance of a mile and three-quarters, or two miles- As 
soon as they caught sight of tlic English forco, a sliarp 
fire of musketry and Jight guns was opened on the 
advanced column. Brigadier Nicholson then formed his 
men, after a Imsty reconnaissance, in which he ascer¬ 
tained that the rebels’ strongest position was an old 
serai on the left centre. He determined to force this 
point, and then, changing front to the left, to sweep 
down their linos of guns towards the bridge. After a 
few rounds of shot were fired, a charge was made by the 
infantry with tho bayonet, and the enemy was driven 
out, with little loss to tho British, except in the death 
of Lieutenant Gabbett, a promising officer, who was 
mortally wounded. When tho British changed their 
line, and attacked the rebels going dowU to the bridge, 
they made little resistance, but retreated across the 
bridge, the British guns playing upon them; their own 
guns, thirteen in number, being left behind. Some 
rebels had concealed themselves in tho little village of 
Niiglee, a few hundred yards ip the rear of tho British ; 
aad the general ordered Lieutenant Lumsden—who, at 
the head of the 1st Punjaub infantry, had just cleared 
the town of Nujuffghur of tho enemy—to drive them 
out of the village. They mado a firm resistance, refusing 
quarter; and some of the harQcst fighting of the day 
was with this little band of desperadoes. Nicholson bad 


to send the 61st to support the 1st Punjaub; Lieutenant 
Lumsden was killed, Lieutenant Elkington dangerously 
wounded, and more rank and file put hors de combat 
than in the engagement with the main army, before this 
village was cleared. Tho next morning, the bridge, and 
all tlie waggons and tumbrils which Brigadier Nicholson 
had not the means of bringing away, w'ere blown up, 
and tho force returned to the camp. 

Tho arrival of the siege-train caused tho preparations 
for the siege to bo actively Carried on. At tills time, 
General Wilson had a force under his orders of 8,748 
men, of whom the British numbered 2,294 Jnfautry, 
443 cavalry, and 580 artillery; making a total of 3,217 : 
of tho entire force, 2,977 were in the hospital. In Delhi 
there were 12,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry, of dis¬ 
ciplined troops; and 3,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry 
which might bo called a non-military force, being 
armed, but not disciplined. Great as was the difierence 
in their numbers, tho besiegers were not at all dis-r 
heartened. They worked with a will in preparing the 
ground for the broaching batteries, and in removing all 
obstructions between them and the city walls. On tho. 
7th of September, the erection of siege batteries was 
commenced; on the 12th they wero completed; and on 
that day and the next an incessant fire was kept up 
against the walls. Two breaches being effected, it was 
resolved that the assault should bo made on tlie morning 
of tho 14th; two columns entering tlie brcaclics, and a 
third the Cashmere Gate, wbicli a small party—consist-' 
ing of JJeutenants Homo and Salkcld, Sergeants John 
Smith find A. B. Carmichael, and Corporal F. Burgess, 
all of the sappers and miners corps; with Buglsr Haw¬ 
thorne, of her majesty’s 62nd regiment, Ilavildar 
Madhoo, and thirteen sappers and miners (nat ives), and 
ten Punjaubs—■undertook to blow up, under the protec¬ 
tion of tlic fire of her majesty’s 60th Rifles. At day¬ 
break on Monday, the 14th of September, tho troops 
moved out to tho assault. Tho Cashmere levies and 
Ghoorkas, sent under Major Reid to attack two of the 
suburbs merely as a diversion, wero repulsed with con¬ 
siderable loss; but the object was effected. In the 
meantime tho first and second columns, led by Brigadier- 
Generals Nicholson and Jones, advanced under a perfect 
storm of ball poured upon them from the walls, cleared 
the ditch, and carried both the breaches. The third, 
under Colonel Campbell, preceded by the exploding 
party, made for the Cashmere jjrate ; Lieutenant Home, 
Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, and Havildar Madhoo 
leading and carrying the powder-bags. Part of the 
drawbridgo in front of the gate had been destroyed; 
but the party got over safe notwithstanding, and de¬ 
posited their bags, Sergeant Carmicbael being killed, 
and Havildar Madhoo wounded whilst performing that 
act of devoted heroism: then Lieutenant Salll^eld ad** 
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vanccd to fire tlie charge, and was wounded in the leg 
and arm before he could accomplish that daring feat. 
Ho handed tlio slow-match (o Corporal Jhirgoss, who 
Bucccedcd iu setting lire to the train, but was mortally 
wounded at tlio same moment. Two of the natives were 
also wounded. Instantly the gate exploded ; and Lieu¬ 
tenant Home, who was unhurt, ordered the bugle to bo 
sounded: thrice the call to advance was given, and the 
third column rushed to the gate, wdiich it carried; and 
sooSTaflor the three cohiuins were hailing cacli other 
within the 'Walls of Delhi. So dcterniinod was the 
stand made by the rebels, however, at the various 
defences of the interior, that it was not till the 2(Jth of 
September, when the gates of the royal palace were 
blown open, that the city was won, with 200 pieces of 
artillery, besides enormous quantities of shot, shell, 
percussion-cjip.', and other warlike —Iho loss 

to the assailants had been great:— 
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Thus near one-third of the storming party was put 
horii da comhdt; but the survivors took possession of 
Iho city; and on the 21st of September, General 
Wilson cstablisliod his head-quarters in tlie palace of 
the old king—tlio famous Dewan-i-Khas, where, wc are 
told by an inscription on it walls— 

“ If j^aradiso bo on tho faco of tlio earth, 

' Here it is.” 

In tho Hall of Audience, after the last enemy had 
fled fr<»ra Delhi, the Dritish officers ns.scmblcd; and 
whilst the British flag was hoisted over tho royal j 
edifice, the « Health of (iucen Victoria ” was pledged 
amidst reiterated cliecrs. 

Tho aged king, his two sons and gnandson, had fled 
from Delhi. Captain Hodson, of the Guides, was sent 
in pursuit. He found tho monarch, on the 21st of 
September, at Durgah Nizam-oo-deem, within six miles 
of Delhi, accompanied by his favourite wife, the Begum | 
Zenat Mebal. * Her sons and grandson had taken 
Fholter in the tomb of the Emperor Humayoon. whore 
they were captured. Between 6,000 and 6.000 of the 
refuse of the city and pajaco were congregated in the 
purlieus of this tomb, who were armed with weapons of 
all descriptions. They began to fire upon Captain 
Hodfiou's band, when ho ordered them to surrender, 
and lay down their arras. On tho order being sternly 
repeated, and his men being about to charge, it was 
complied with; and abodt 600 swords, and 1,000 fire-* 
arms of^diiTcreiit kinds, were hastily picked up by tlic 


Guides. A number of hordes, and several elophatits, 
were also taken possession of. But, in the meantime, 
tho princes had got into a carriage, and returned to 
Delhi. Captain Hodson, the arms being collected, had 
rapidly followed them, and overtook the carriage when 
near the city. It had halted, and was surrounded by 
thousands of the people, who appeared to be quite dis¬ 
posed to resist the capture of tho princes. But Captain 
Hodson made his way to the carriage; and telling the 
crowd that tho inmates *Miad not only rebelled against 
the government, but had ordered and* witnessed the 
ma.ssacrc and shameful exposure of innocent women 
and children, siud that, therefore, ho should punish 
thorn,” he shot the three in succes.<?ion, many of tlio 
spectators exclaiming, ^‘WcU and rightly done; their 
crimes have mot with their just penalty.” Tho crowd 
then dispersed; and the bodies being taken into the 
city, were exposed for two or threo days, when they 
were tlirown into tho stream. The old king 
subsequently tried on charges of being a partisan in 
the crimes of mutiny and rebellion, and with being 
accc.'^.sory to the murder of {orty-nino persons, chiefly 
women and children, of European and mixed European 
descent. He was found guilty, sentenced to be trans¬ 
ported for life, and was taken to one of the Andaman 
Islands, where all his wants were provided for till his 
death. It was elicited, on this trial, that the intended 
revolt, was known to, and encouraged by, tho Slfth of 
Persia; and that a native, Mohammed Dervish, wrote 
to Mr. Colvin, lieutenant-governor of the north-western 
provinces, revealing tho plot six weeks before it actually 
broke out. Unfortunately, tliat gentleman — very 
strangely, wc must think—neither acted upon this in¬ 
formation himself, nor transmitted it to the governor- 
general. 

Prompt measures were taken to pursue the fugitive 
rebels, who took flight in various directions; to punish 
tlic overt actors in mutiny and murder who were in tho 
hands of the British; to re-establish order at Delhi; 
and to effectively control tho discontented native 
population, which still remained hidden in the ruined 
edifices, and lurking in every out-of-tlie-way and con¬ 
cealed place. Colonel Burn was appointed military 
governor; Colonel Innes, commandant of tho palace; 
Mr. Saunders, civil commissioner; and General Penny 
to tho provisional command of tho army at Delhi, in 
the room of General Wilson, who was compelled to 
resign that command in consequence of ill-health. 
Before his retirement, Gfeneral Wilson issued a pro¬ 
clamation, promising protection and encouragement to 
all the inhabitants who had not been actually concerned 
in the foul murders and outrages of the 11th of May; 
but very few, at first, availed themselves of this lenity. 
Early in tlie following year, the adiiiinistnitiou of the 
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province of which Delhi was the capital, was transferred 
to Sir John Lawrence, K,C«B., the chief commissioner 
of the Punjaub. 

We must now return to Lucknow, The commander- 
in-chief having put Cawnporo in an elBcient state of 
defence, and installed Brigadier-General Inglis in 
command there, in the place of General Windham, 
who was removed to Umballah, on tho 24tli of 
December, with a force of about 8,000 men, com¬ 
menced his march to Futteghur. On tho 29tb, at 
Jellalabad, a largo body of rebels, appeared, and seemed, 
at* first, determined to opposo his progress. However, 
one discharge of grape and round shot dispersed them, 
and they fled, leaving eighteen pieces of cannon, and 
throwing away numerous small arms as they ran off. 
Oil tho 4th of January, 1858, the army reached 
Futteghur, which was found entirely deserted; the 
camp of the mutineers having been broken \\p, and its 
occupants gone. They had only carried off two guns; 
the remainder, with largo qu«antities of stores and 
ammunition, fell into tho hands of tho soldiers.—On 
the Ist of February, Sir Colin and his army left 
Futteghur on the return march to Cawnporo; and on 
the 27th of February, left again for Lucknow. 

There Sir James Outram had continued to hold the 
Aliim-bagh, where the force ho had with him was 
encamped; tho fort of Jellalabad forming the right 
cxt«6mity of his position. Having learned that the 
rebels contemplated surrounding that position, in order 
to cut oflf his supplies, and intercept his communica¬ 
tions ; and that about 5,000 men were collected for that 
purpose at a village tailed Guilcc, about three miles 
from tho camp—at 4 A.M. on tho 22nd of December, 
with 100 infantry, 150 cavalry, and six guns, ho 
marched to the spot, hoping to surprise them. Ho 
succeeded. Tho rebels were found in position, from 
which, after they had discharged ono volley at the 
troops, they were driven with tho bayonet, and lost four 
artillery guns, much ammunition, besides elephants 
and baggage.—From that time till the middle of 
January, 1858, tho rebels continued to reccivo re¬ 
inforcements : and their number is estimated to Lave 
been near 87,000 men, who were cantoned and enccamped 
in and around Lucknow.—On the 12Lh and 16th of 
January they attacked the Alum-bagh; but wore, on 
both occasions, driven back with great loss. Still their 
numbers increased. From Goruckporc, Robilcund, 
Etawab, Allyghur, Futteghur, and many other places 
where the Sepoys had mutiiried, and been beaten, tho 
leaders and their desperate bands resorted to Lucknow; 
and in February, the forco there amounted, it is supposed 
to 100,000 fighting-men, with from eigbty*to 100 guns, 
and plenty of ammunilion. The fortifications of tho 
city had,” also, been carefully restored, tho streets 


intrenched, and most of the houses loopholed for 
musketry.” The queen, Mummoo Khou, greatly* 
encouraged the insurrection, and frequently taunted 
the loaders with doing so littlo against a force so 
notoriously inferior to their followers in numerical 
strength. General Outram had spies amongst those 
followers: they informed him, that, irritated by tho 
remarks of the queen, tho leaders had arranged an 
attack for tho 21st of February; and ho prepared to 
receive them. Just before daybreak on that, day, 
20,000 raon commenced a movomeut round both flanks 
of the position : in each, instead of taking tho English 
by surprise, tho. rebels were received with rj^pid dis¬ 
charges of graposhot, and a general rout was the result. 
On this occasion tho enemy lost 500 men; and bad not 
tho greater part of tho British cavalry been absent 
escorting a convoy of provisions from Cawnporo, tiro 
loss would have been still heavier.—Another attempt 
was made on tho night of tho 24lh of February; but 
although* tho queon, with her son, and tho officers 
and members of her court, came out of the city, on 
state elephants, to encourage tho assailants,” the rebels 
were again routed, and four guns captured. 

The troops with which Sir Colin Campbell intended 
to march to relievo Lucknow, had been collected from 
every available quarter. They wero nearly 60,000 in 
number; and were accompanied by 200 pieces of field 
and siego artillery. These troops commenced crossing 
the Ganges on tho 11th of February. Tho passage 
occupied some days; and it was not till tho 26th that 
they were ready for tho onward march. In the evening 
of that day it was arranged they should start the next 
morning, and, in three days’ march, reach ifunthura, 
a largo plain nine miles from Lucknow, and there await 
further orders. This arrangement was carried out; 
and on the 2iul of March, Sir Colin, with a detachment 
of his force, advanced on tho Dilkoosha, and seized that 
position after a smart skirmish, in which a gun was- 
taken from the enemy.—From that day till the 8th was 
occupied in concentrating tho forces and artillery near 
the Dilkoosha, and in forming bridges with casks, 
brought from Cawnporo for the purpose, across tho 
Goomtee, on the right bank of which river Lucknow is 
built. While these operations were going on. Sir 
James Outram, at the head of tho forco from tho Alum- 
bagh, crossed to tho loft bank of tho Goomtee, to co¬ 
operate with the commander-in-chief. There were 
blight’actions with tho onemj on the 6th and 7th: and 
on the 9th the siege of Lucknow was formally com¬ 
menced by tho bombardment of a large building called 
tho Martiniere, which the rebels had converted into a 
formidiiblo position. Sir James Outram opened a fire 
upon this work in reverse^ and when, on the lOtb, 
Brigadier-General Hope led his division to tbe assault, 
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li© inol with no resistance. A succession of buildings, 
erected in the midst of gardens, between the city and 
the river—forming,” said Sir Colin Campbell, ‘‘ a 
range of massive palaces and walled courts of vast 
extent,” every outlet of which had boon covered with a 
work, and on every side were prepared barricades and 
loopholed parapets—had to be succcssivi'ly saY>pod into 
or stormed. Suvoral of these buildings wore taken on 
the 10th and 11th of March ; and on the latter day, the 
Mah^irajah Jung Bahadoor joined tho army with several 
thousand Ghoorkas, and took part in tlm furtlTor opera¬ 
tions of tlio siege.—Tho attack on tho buildings and 
other p(/sitions of the enemy continued till (lie 21st. 
On tlio IGtb, the rebels began to Icavo tlie city in largo 
numbers; but it was on the 21st that the last post was 
taken by Sir Edward l.iigard. Then Lucknow was free, 
and it became possible to invite the return of tho in¬ 
habitants.—On tho 22nd, tho cominander-in-chiof 
congratulated the army on the rrduction and fall of the 
city; tho attacks on both sides of the (roomtec having 
been successful, and every man cngjiged having dono his 
duty, and deserved wadi of his country. 

Tho concpiest of Lucknow was followed by tho de¬ 
parture of tho Ghoorkas, whose services were no longer 
needed. There was somo trouble in getting rid of 
them; but at length it was effected. It was a more 
difficult undertaking to settle Oiidc.—A proclamation 
from tho governor-general was sent to 8ir James 
Outram—whoso authority, as chief commissioner, super¬ 
seded that of Sir Colin Camjihell when tho city wvas 
taken—promising reward to those who had been steady 
in their allegiance; confirming the title of a few rajahs, 
who had^remained faithful, as hereditary proprietors of 
tlio lands they held; but declaring that, with thoso ex¬ 
ceptions, the proprietary right in the soil was confis¬ 
cated to the British government. That their lives and 
honours should bo safe, was promised to all thoso 
•talookdars, chiefs, and landholders who should sur¬ 
render their arms, and thenceforward obey tho orders 
of the governor-general. Eor any further indulgence 
and the condition in which they [would hereafter be 
placed/they must throw themselves upon tho justice 
and mercy of tho British government. To thoso who 
came forward properly, and gave their support to tho 
chief commissioner in tho restoration of peace and 
order, the indulgence would be large; but every parti¬ 
cipator in the murder of Englishmen and English¬ 
women would bo excluded* from all mercy.—The chief 
commissioner did not approve of this proclamation, as 
it confiscated all land except that of those who had 
been steadfast in their allegiance. These were very 
few; Sir James Outram did not believe there were a 
dozen proprietors who hack not, directly or indirectly, 
taken part in the rebellion. As their property was to 


be declared confiscated, ho thought it useless to attempt 
to enlist the landowners on the side of order; and, 
under the circumstances in which they wore placed, he 
thought they ought not to bo treated as rebels, but as 
honourable enemies. The governor-general ordered a 
slight modification in tho proclamation, but adhered to 
its general terms; and it formed the subject of much 
discussion both in and out of parliament. The differ¬ 
ence of opinion on it between Viscount Canning and 
Sir .Tamos Outram, probably led to the appointment of 
Mr. Montgomery as chief commissioner. He arrived at 
Lucknow to supersede Sir James on tho 3rd of April. 
In that city itself order was re-established, the civil 
power resumed its authority, and the police was 
restored. Tho inhabitants began to return, but not in 
very large numbers; for the absence of the court, of 
the nawahs, and tho rajah — whoso palaces were do- 
stroyed, a.nd houses desolate—rendered all who wero 
dependent on them destitute of the means of subsist- . 
cnco. 

The city in tho hands of the English civil mithoritios. 
Sir Colin Campbell broke up the army of Oudo, re¬ 
organising tho regiments into new brigades and divi¬ 
sions; which, a suflicient number of men being left to 
protect Lucknow, were sent on service elsewhere. And 
there was yet much to do, though tho two great centres 
of the rebellion, Delhi and Lucknow, had been captured* 
Tho greater part of tho vast province of Eohilcun(^still 
continued iu the hands of tho rebels; and Nana Sahib, 
with another rebel leader, Khan Bahadoor, was known 
to be concerting a plan to make it tho theatre of opera¬ 
tions. Tho Begum of Oude \^as at Khyrabad with 
10,000 men, and 2,000 were encamped at Shahjclian- 
pore. The other principal positions held by tho rebels 
wa‘ro Kotah, iu Rajpootana; Jhansie, in Bundlecund; 
Calpce, the capital of the pergunnah of that namo; and 
several strongholds in Rajpootana .and Central India. 
Fyzabad, on tho eastern borders of Oudo, was also occu¬ 
pied by an insurgent force; and Koer Sing, a rebel 
leader who had particularly distinguished himself, had 
taken possession of Azimghur, in the north-west pro¬ 
vinces. Sir Colin Campbell sent divisions of his army 
against most of these places. General Walpole’s divi¬ 
sion was sent to Rohilcund; and the commandcr-in- 
chief proposed to conduct the campaign in that pro¬ 
vince with him. Sir Hope Grant went to Fyzabad; 

Sir Edward Lugard to Azimghur; Kotah, Jhansio, and 
Calpce were left to General Rose and Major Roberts.: 
and against most other plices where rebels were knowm 
to be in force, troops wero despatched. 

There was much fighting for somo time, tho result 
being in favour of tho British, who drove tho rebels 
from all their posts one aSter tho other, tho odds being 
always against them as to numbers; hut victory, almost 
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a& uniforxBlly, settled upon their flag. One of the moet 
important expeditions was that of Sir Hugh Rose and 
Major Roberts, whose first movements were directed 
against Jhansie. That strong town was held by a large 
body of rebels, under the orders of the Ranee of 
Jhansie; who, to great cunning, added a spirit of 
manly bravery. Wlien Sir Hugh Rose arrived before 
the town on the 20th of March, the Ranee proposed to 
visit his camp, with a view to come to terms of accom¬ 
modation. Sir Hugh knew the character of the woman, 
who had ordered the commission of many murders, and 
saiictioned those committed by others; and he refused 
to hold any intercourse with her: llo invested the 
town; and, on the last day of March, a largo rebel 
force, commanded by Tantia Topee, a relative of Nana 
Sahib, came in sight, its object being to relievo Jhansie. 
—On the let of April a battle took place, the English 
force being divided into two columns, one, of which 
continued the bombardment of the town, while the 
other attacked the enemy in front and flank. The* 
rebels fought well; they stood a cannonade for some 
time without being thrown into confusion; and when 
the cavalry advanced to a charge, they formed squares 
to receive' them. However, they were ultimately 
broken, and fled, closely pursued, to the Betwa; and in 
that river hundreds who rushed into it to escape the 
sword were drowned. In this battle the enemy lost 
1,500 men, eighteen guns, and a large quantity of am¬ 
munition.—On the 3rd of April, Jhansie was assaulted, 
and gallantly captured; it was found, however, that 
the Ranee and 2,000 troops had previously left the town, 
and had escaped.—It Was before the palace of the Ranee 
that the rebels who remained mado their last resistance. 
There were 3,000 Sepoys on the spot. They were 
shattered, and driven before the English; and then 
some of them fired the magazine. The explosion was 
terrific; nine officers and 200 rank and file of the 
British were killed or wounded. The rebels lost no 
men by the explosign: but 1,500 were either killed in 
the assault, or cut down as they fled, 

The Ranee, with her 2,000 followers, went to Cal pee; 
and Sir Hugh Rose, having secured Jhansie, followed 
them. Konch lay in the route, where a considerable 
force was concentrated under Tantia Topee.—On the 
7th of May, the British first "drove the enemy’s in¬ 
fantry and cavalry out of the woods into the town with 
artillery fire; ” and then the town was carried by storm, 
being in po^ession of the assailants in less than an 
hour.—On the 16th of May, Sir Hugh Bose ^jrrived 
•liefore Calpee, having been preceded by Brigadier Max¬ 
well, whose column occupied a position on the left bank 
“of the Jumna.—On the 22nd of May, a heavy fire was 
opened on the town. Whilst it was going on^ the 
rebels attacked Sir Hugh’s *camp on the right and in 
. * 
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front. The attack failed. The enemy, charged with 
the bayonet, broke; and as the English advanced, tibe 
rout became general. At the same time the tpwn was 
abandoned, and tbc garrison joined the fugitives. Tli^y 
were pursued by the cavalry and horse-artillery, who 
killed many, and took all the rebels’ guns and ammu¬ 
nition. . 

^Similar movements took place in tbe other districts 
where the rebels were in force, which it would be 
tedious to describe ; but wo must devote a few words to 
the events in Scindia’s territoiy. 

The fugitives from Calpee, accompanied by the 
Ranee of Jhansie, her general, Tantia Topee^^and the 
Nawab of Banda, fied to Indoorkee, on the road to 
Gwalior. There two other rebel chiefs, Rahim Ali and 
Koogar Daulap Sing, with 1,500 men, joined them: 
and there it was resolved to attack the maharajah in bis 
capital, Gwalior, and punish him for his loyal allegi¬ 
ance to the* British. Scindia’s contingent, 12,000 
strong, had, in the previous July, joined the rebels; but 
tbe defection of bis army, though it endangered bis 
position, had no effect on him; so, foiled in their in¬ 
tended vengeance on tbe British, the rebels determined 
to wreak it on the maharajah. Tantia Topoo took the 
command of the force, which reached the vicinity of 
Gwalior on tho 31st of May. Tantia had with him 
7,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry (all, or nearly all, well- 
disciplined men of the former Bengal army), and twelve 
guns: Scindia’s force at Gwalior was 6,000 infantry, 
600 cavalry, and eight guns. He was apprised of the 
approach of tho rebels, and, on the 1st of June, put 
himself at tho head of his troops, and marched to 
meet thorn. They encountered each other aWout two 
miles from Morar, tho Gwalior cantonment. At first 
Scindia’s men fought loyally and bravely, especially his 
body-guard. But in a charge, tho rebel cavalry 
capered his guns; and 2,000 of his troops went over, at 
tho same time, to tho enemy, and commenced firing on 
their comrades. Soon the remainder retreated, and 
Scindia and his surviving guard reached Agra, where 
they got shelter. Tho rebels immediately took posses¬ 
sion of Gwalior, and chose Nana Sahib pcishwa, or 
chief of tho Mahratta confederacy of prinoes. Tho 
property of tbe principal inhabitants was sequestrated; 
tho maharajah’s treasurer placed an iihmenso sum, be¬ 
longing to his master, in tho hands of tbe rebel leaders; 
and all tho royal property was declared to be confiscated. 
But tbe triumph of the rebels was of short duration. 
Sir Hugh Rose, as soon as he heard of these events^ 
leaving General Whitlock at Calpee, marched to 
G walior. He was joined by Scindia on the 13th, and 
arrived within two miles of the cantonments in tho 
evening of the 15th of June. There was skirmishing 
on the 15tb, Ifitb^and 17t£j the Ranee, who accom-* 
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panicd tho troops io the dress of an officeri being killed with the rebels, conveying to them intelligence of the 
on the latter day, * On tho 18th, a few long shots wore movements of the British,—On the Ist of November, 


esohangpd with the enemy; and on the 19tb, the posi¬ 
tions of tho latter were reconnoitred by Sir Hugh Hose. 
This occupied some time, and orders were then given 
to encamp. Seeing the English inactive, the enemy 
redoubled their fire; and Sir Hugh thought it neces¬ 
sary to put a stop to it, He ordered the whole foroo Xo 
advance; which was done, tho men being chiefly in 
skirmishing order. The 86th regiment stormed and 
captured a three-gun battery which liad greatly annoyed 
the British. Heights on tlio right and left, where 
cannon were mounted, were also stormed and carried; 
and wherever any rebels appeared they wore shot down, 
or fled. The fighting continued five hours; and by that ^ 
time the rebels had been driven entirely out of Gwalior, 
which was occupied by the British. Brigadier Napier 
pursued the fugitives on tho 20tb and 21st, cutting them 
up desperately ; returning to Gwalior on tno 23rd. Ho 
delivered to Scindia—who, on tho 20th, had been rein¬ 
stated in bis pcilace—as a prisoner, tho faithless 
treasurer who had so basely betrayed bis trust. 

In other parts of India tho enemy was powerless. 
In Sohilcund, in Oude and tho Punjaub, apprehensions 
were entertained of fresh outbreaks : in Central India, 
Tantia Topee and the Banda nawab, who had gone there 
with tho Gwalior rebels, whom they were enabled to 
rally, took possession of the town of Jhalra Patnor on 
the 26th of August, and most of tho nawab’s troops 
joined them. Having levied contributions on the town, 
and taken the treasure, guns, and munitions of war, 
Tantia led his augmented force in the direction of 
BamporC, Ho was pursued by General Michel, with 
the Mhow field force, who camo up with him on the 
15th of September, near Heorc, and defeated and dis¬ 
persed his followers, capturing most of their guns. 
Tantia then became a fugitive, without any pla<pe of 
settlement; and he was heard of in so many different 
directions, that his powers of motion appeared mar¬ 
vellous. 

In several other directions the rebels were defeated; 
but in Oude, though they never stood before tho British 
in the field, still, encouraged by the queen, they 
gathered strength; and tho commander-in-chief (who 
had been raised^ to the peerage by tho title of Lord 
Clyde) resolved on another ** Oude campaign.” The 
preparations were made at the close of Octol jr^ ** when 
Lucknow and Fyzabad were tho only two places of im¬ 
portance hold by the British.”—*In the bands of the 
rebels were seven or eight fortresses, whereabout 60,000 
v^orc distributed; the Begum had an army of 
12,000 men l)eyond the Oogra; tho Nana and Ferose 
Shah were in Oude, and ^had also strong bahdi with 
them, mostly cavalry; and tho people generally sided I 
I 


Lord Clyde commenced his campaign. He ba4 small, 
well-appointed army of 26,000 men, to oppose to at least 
tbreo times that force; but in two mouths, **0ude 
was completely subjugated; its forts were taken and de¬ 
stroyed; its leaders, with two groat exceptions [Nana 
Sahib and Tantia Topee], captured; its armies beaten 
down, and fugitive; iU people disarmed*’’ There being 
no longer an enemy to contend with, the commander-in- 
ohief issued orders for the reduction and distribution of 
the army; and Oudo began to enjoy the blessings of 
peace; its entire pacification ” being reported on the 
25th of January, 1859. 

In the following April. Tantia Topee was taken pri¬ 
soner, having been betrayed by one of the rebels. He 
was tried for rebellion at Sepreo on 'the 15th; con¬ 
demned, and executed on tho 18th.—^Tbe mutiny and 
rebellion was by this time virtually at an end; for ^ 
^though tho rebels wore not extinguished, but were to bo 
found dispersed in the wild country, tfiey bad no leaders, 
nor resourcesand the people in those districts whore 
they had for a time been supreme, were heartily tired of 
their lawless rule.—Charles Baikes, Esq., who was some 
time commissioner of Lahore, says— 

January, 1858, I passed from Agra, through the 
district of Mynpoorie, on my way to join Sir Goliu 
Campbell in tho field, as civil commissioner. I had, in 
former years, been well known to the people as magis¬ 
trate of the Mynpoorie district. .When they heard of 
my arrival, they turned out in crowds along the road¬ 
side, and thanked God that the English had come back 
again. For, said they, the last six months, every one 
has been knocking his nearest neighbour on the head.” 

The mutiny led to the abolition of the East India 
Company as a ruling power. On the 23rd of December, 
1857, the chairman of the Court of Directors informed 
his colleagues, that Lord Palmerston bad communicated 
to him, that it was the intention of her nuyesty’s 
government to propose to parliament, as soon as it met, 
a bill for tho purpose of placing the British East India 
dominions under the direct authority of the crown. On 
tho 12th of February, Lord Palmerston moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for the above purpose; which, after 
some debate, was granted. Before it* reached the second 
reading, however, there was a change in the govern¬ 
ment ; and Mr. Disraeli, on the 26tb of Marob| intro¬ 
duced another bill, differing, in some respects, from that 
of.hie Liberal predecessor^ who did not withdraw his 
measure, but postponed its oonsideration till the new 
bill was before the House. On the 12th of April, how¬ 
ever, whon tho government bill was to have been read a 
second time. Lord John Bussell proposed that the pro* 
oeeding, in the first instauoet should be by resolution^. , 
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not tqr bill. Mr. Diaraeli assented, and he introdneed 
bis resblutions on the 20th. The debate on these reso- 
liitidns was continued, at intervals, till the 17th of June, 
when they were reported to the House, and leave given 
to introduce a bill **for the future government of 
India.’* This was brought in by LoM Stanley on the 
22nd ef June, and passed by the House of Commons on 
the 8th df July. It was read a third time in the House of 
Lords on the SOtb of July; and, on the 2nd of August, 
received tho royal assent. By this act, all the terri¬ 
tories heretofore under the government of the East India 
Company, are to be vested in her majesty, and governed 
in her name. Ono of her majesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State, as the Secretary of State for India, is to have 
all tho powers hitherto exercised by the company or by 
the Board of Control. The secretary is to be assisted 
by a council of fifteen members, eight to be appointed 
by the crown, and seven elected by the directors of the 
East India Company. Vacancies of those nominated to 
be filled up by the crown; and of tho elected, by the 
members of the council j it being an indispensable 
qualification for tho majority to have resided at least 
ten years in India, and not to have left that country 
more than ten years. The salary of each member of 
tho council to bo £1,200 a-year, with a retiring pension 
of £500. All tho real and personal property of the 
.company, except tho capital stock, is vested in her 
majesty, for tho purposes of the government of India. 
Tho naval and military forces of tho East India Com¬ 
pany are to be deemed tho forces of her majesty. After 
tho passing of this act, the directors elected by tho 
General Court of thb company, are alone to be the 
directors of the company. 

On the 9th of August, the Court of Directors met, 
and elected seven of their number to bo members of tho 
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first oounoil for India.* And on Thj^rsday, iltu 2nd of 
September, that court assembled for the last tim^ ia Ifs 
old oapacity of a governing os well as a oottmeiN^ 
body. Its final act was the recognition of the fidthfbl 
services of its servants and dependents. It had previ¬ 
ously voted pensions to Lord Canning, and some of the 
other leading officials, for their sernces in suppressing 
the mutiny; and medals ’for the officers and trMps. 
The Queen raised the governor-general in the peerage to 
the rank of earl, and conferred a baronetcy on John 
Lawrence. The House of Commons had settled an an¬ 
nuity of £1,000 per annum upon Sir Henry Marsbam 
Havelock, the eldest son of the gallant generafi • 

On the 1st of November, Queen Victoria was pro¬ 
claimed at Calcutta, and in all the principal towns of 
her Indian empire, as actual and supreme ruler in 
that vast territory. A few months after, the mutiny 
was considered to be finally suppressed; and on the 
Ist of May, 1859, by order of the Queen, there was a 
public thanksgiving in her British dominions for that 
result. From that time there have been no further signs 
of disaffection in tho Indian army; and tho Indian peo¬ 
ple generally have manifested great satisfaction at the 
transfer of authority from the East India Company 
to the Queen. The measures of the government have 
not been always of “ the wisest and best ” description; 
but there is no doubt that much has been done to im.prove 
the country, and meliorate the condition of the natives. 
Let us hope that course will still be pursued; and 
that tho people of India, ‘ happy and comfortable in 
themselves, may continue to be faithful subjects of tho 
Queen; and mutually,' with those of her European and 
American dominions, contribute to the goneml wel&re 
and prosperity of the vast British empire. 


OHAPTEB CXVIII. 

coxTixtrATioir or ms beign or nuEEit vtoroniA.—A.n. 1859, 18G0. 


HE people of England, in the first months 
of 1859^ were agitated with the oontests 
between the Whigs and Conservatives. 
Ere the year bad far advanced, the Peelites, 
moderate LibeMls, and Badiosls joined 
4be fo^er in their opposition to the ministry of the 
Earl of Derby, and the four sections were recognised as 
the .** Great Liberal Party.” For a brl^ period atten¬ 
tion was drawn from polities by the .entrance of the 
PHnoe of Wsles on his publio career. His royal high¬ 


ness joined the army as colonel of (he Guards; and 
his first publio act was presenting colours to one of 
her majesty’s regiments—the 100th Foot^ called the 
Prince of Wales’s Boyal (Canadian Regiment. The 
presentation took place at Shomoliffe, where a camp 
had been established for the purpose of training the 
troops, and accustoming them to fi.eld duties.—‘After 
the ceremony—^in which the prince acquitted himself 
well, making a brief but appropriate address to the 
regiment—his royal highness took the traimto DoTCf, 
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where ho embarked the same evening on a journey to of the dissenting persuasions; to the members of the 
Koine. Ho diligently inspected the works of art in legal and medical professions; and to schoolmasters of 
that city, and also visited tlio pope. His royal high- the higher class. To reduce the county franchise for 
ness remained abroad for some time. After his return, householders to £10, the same as in boroughs; to pre- 
on tho 17th of Detober, he took up his residence as a vent those who were freeholders for counties and house- 
student at Frewen’s Hall, Oxford, where he soon became holders in boroughs, from voting for tho county; to take 
very popular. * one member from a number of the smallest boroughs 

Before parliament opened, public allcntion was then returning two; and to dispose of the seats thus 
drawn to tho inauguration of the Wellington College, obtained by giving four members to West Yorkshire, 
erociod by public subscription, a short distance from tw’o to South Lancashire, and one each to Hartlepool, 
Blackwater and Sandhurst, as a memorial of iho lato Birkenhead, West Bromwich, Wednosbury, Burnley, 
illustrious I)ukc of Wellington; at which provision is Staleybridge, Croydon, and Gravesend, 
made for'educating young gentlemen; tho children of Tho introduction of this measure was opposed very 
officers of small moans being received at merely no- warmly by Lord John Kussell, Mr. Bright, Mr. Baxter, 
inirial rates; whilst £100 per annum is charged for the J^nd other leading reformers of tho House. But leave 
board and education of those of civilians. The building, was givfui to bring in tho bill, and the second reading 
which is a very handsome one, had been opened for the was fixed for tho 21st of Marcli.—On the 1st of that 
reception of scliolars on tho 20th of January; and, on month, Mn Walpole and Mr. Henley announced their 
the 28th, her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the Princess withdrawal from the cabinet, as they could not agree to 
Alice, and Prince Arthur rode from Windsor, the Queen several provisions of the government Eeform Bill; and 
having consented to preside at tho inaugural ceremony. 21st, when tho motion for tho second reading 

There was a large attendance of the nobility and gentry, was before tho House, Lord John Kussell moved the 
including the Karl of Derby, tho president of tho col- following amendment:— 

lege, and most of his colleagues; and her majesty took “ Thiit this House is of opinion that it is neither just 
great interest in all the proceedings.—The ceremony nor politic to interfere in the manner proposed by tins 
over, tho royal party returned to Windsor. bill with the freehold franchise as hitherto exercised in 

Tho agitation for reform was continued during the counties both in England and Wales; and that no re- 
montiA*df January; and at Bradford, on the 17th, JMr. adjustment of tho franchise will satisfy this House and 
John Bright entered fully into tljc details of tho bill ho the country, which docs not provide for a greater exteu- 
tJien intended to bring forward, in compliance with the I sion of tlio suffrage in cities and boroughs than is cou- 
resolutioii passed at the meeting in JiOiiclon on tho fltli templated in the present measure.’^ 
of November. It comprised an oxlension of the fran- I The debate on tliis amendment was six times ad- 
chiseto dll rated householders; with a disfranchisement journed. On tho seventh night,.the 31st of March, tho 
of borouglu?, and a re-distribution of seats extending to division took place, and Lord John Kussell’s resolution 
nearly every county in England, and to many in Scot- was carried by 330 votes, only 291 members supporting 
land. The measure, however, was never submitted to the ministry. The next day the two Houses adjourned 
parliament.—Thatassembly met on the 3rd of February, to tho 4th of April, wlien Lord Derby informed the 
and was opened by the Queen in person. It was known Lords, and Mr. Disraeli the Commons, that having ob- 
that the government meant to bring forward a Reform tained the sanction of her majesty, they should not re- 
Bill, and its introduction was anxiously looked for- sign their scats, but dissolve parliament. Only measures 
ward to.—On tho 28th of February, the Chancellor of essentially necessary were, therefore, proceeded with; 
tho Exchequer—after an eloquent and appropriate nnd, on tho 19th of April, the legislature was prorogued 
speech, which a political opponent describes as " worthy by commission, her majesty’s intention to dissolve par- 
of an occasion so remarkable ”—detailed the outlines of liament, with a view to enable the people to express, 
the government ilieasuro. It proposed— in the mode prescribed by tho constitution, their 

' To extend the suffrage to all persons who held pro- opinion on the state of public affaiirs,” being announced 
perty in the funds, the Bank, or East India stock, at tho end of tho speech, which the Lord Chancellor 
producing £10 per annum f to those who had invested ^^acl. 

£()0 in a savings-bank; to the recipients of pensions in On the 23rd of April the writs for tho new parliament 
the naval, military, and civil services, of the amount of were issued; the 31st of May being the day fixed for its* 
£10 per annum, and upwards; to lodgers, or persons I meeting. Both parties used all their influenco in tl^o 
occupying parts of houses for any purposes, who paid elections, which resulted in the return of more than 300 
£20 per aynum rent; to graduates of the universities; Conservative members; the Whigs, Peelites, moderate 
to clergymen of the established church, and ministers I Liberals, and Radicals being singly far beneath the 
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B^iniAterialists in number; but superior when united* 
On the 31st of May, when the two Houses met, the 
Bight Hon. John Evelyn Denison was re-elceted 
Speaker j and the swearing-in of members occupied that 
and five following days. There were tliree Jews re¬ 
turned : Baron Lionel do Bothschild, for London; 
Baron Meyer do Rothschild, for Hytho; and Mr. Aider- 
man Salomons, for Greenwich: by resolution, they wore 
permitted to take tho oaths ond their seats on the 6th 
of June. 

On tho 2nd of Juno, about 300 members of the 

Great Liberal Party” met at Willis’s Booms, tho 
l6adei*8 of all sections being present. Lords John Bus- 
soil and Palmerston were the principal speakers; and 
the result of tho meeting was a resolution, that all the 
Whig and Liberal members—differing as they did on 
mariy important questions—should unite in opposing 
tho ministry, upon tho understanding, that, in tho suc¬ 
ceeding administration, there was to be a fair and equi¬ 
table distribution of^Iaces amongst the different sec¬ 
tions. 

On the 7th of June Jhe Queen opened the session; 
and in the Lords tho address was carried; but, in the 
Commons, in pursuance of the resolution adopted at 
Willis’s Booms, after the address had been^ moved and 
seconded, tho Marquis of Ilartington (eldest son of the 
Duke of Devonshire, who had been returned for North 
Lancashire) moved an amendment, declaring that the 
confidence of the House in her ministers was essential 
to the discharge of her majesty’s high functions; and 
that tho present ministers did not possess that confi¬ 
dence.—Tho debate cfxtendcd into the early hours of tho 
next morning; excellent and telling speeches being de¬ 
livered on each side. The result was the triumph of 
what Lord Derby termed the ‘‘unnatural combination*' 
of parties—313 members voting for, and 310 against 
the amendment.—In consequence of this vote the 
ministers came to tho determination to resign; and 
the Queen entrusted the reconstruction of the cabinet 
to Lord Palmerston, whose administration was com¬ 
posed of the following members:— 


In the Cabinet, 


fjord of the Treasury . 

jMrd President of the Council . 

Jjord Hi^h Chancellor . 

Jjord J^ivy Seal .. 

Chanccllcr of the Exchequer . 

Ifome Department .., 
Foreign Department.., 
Colonial Department^ 

War Department . 

India . 

First Ixird of the Admiralty . 

Chief Sccretaiy of State for Ireland ... 

Postmaster^Ocneral . 

PresidetU of the Board of Trade . 

Presfdent oflhe Poor-Law Board 
Chdncellor of the Duehy of Lancaster,, 


Secretaries of J 
State . I 


Lord Palmerston. 

Karl Granville. 

Lortl Campbell. 

The Duke of Argyll, 

W, K. Gladstone. 

Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. 
Lord John Russell. 

The Duke of Newcastle. 
Sidney Herbert. 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart. 
1‘he Duke of Somerse^,| 
Edward Cardwell. 

The Earl of Elgin. 
Thomas Milner Gibson# 
Charles ViUiers. 

Sir George Grey, Ba^. 


Not in the CABiNEt, 


Vice-President of the Education Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Count it . 

Lords of the Treasury .. 

Lords of the Admiralty .... 

Attorney-General ... 

Solicitor- General ... 


I Robert Lowe. 

Sir William Dunbar» Bart.; 
John Bagwell,and K. KnatcH*- 
bull Ilugcssen. 

Vice-Admiral .Sir R. S. DuikIok, 
Rear-Admiral lion. F. .T. 
Pelham, Captain Charles 
Eden, an<l S, Whitbread. 

Sir Richanl BethclU 
Sir llciiry Keating. 


Scotland. 

Lml Advihate .... James Moncrietf, 


Lord- [Jeutenant . . 

Lord High Chancellor. 

Attorney- General . 

Solicitor-General . 


Ireland. 

. The Earl of Carlisle. 

. Maziere Brady. 

.. J. D. Fit7geral(l. 

.. Richard Dcasy. 


When these ministerial arrangements were an- 
nouncedj there was much murmuring amongst, the 
cxiremo Liberals, the most numerous division in tho 
House, next to the Conservatives and Whigs; all the 
places in tho executive, the duties of which involved the 
real powers of govemmentj^^being given to Whigs and 
Pcelitcs. The cabinet had never before been so numer¬ 
ous. Tho number of members was extended to sixteen, 
to admit tho most influential supporters of Lords 
Palmerston and John Russell, the leading Peelites, and 
the only two members of the extreme party on whom 
seats in that council were conferred—Mr. Milner Gib¬ 
son and Mr. Charles ViUiers. If the resolution adopted 
at Willis’s Booms bad been fairly carried out, tho 
organs of that party contended, tlicy ought to haVo had 
more seats than were given to tho Peelites; and so, no 
doubt, they ought, if the number of members belonging 
to each in the House was considered.—However, there 
appeared to bo no redress but by ceasing to support the 
Whigs, and thus readmitting the Conservatives to 
power. So the Radicals submitted, bub with an ill 
grace; and Lord Palmerston was frequently assailed in 
tho columns of tho Radical papers as severely as ever 
Earl Derby was.—Mr. Cobden was in Amerida when 
the elections took place, but was returned for Rochdale ^ 
in his absence. Ho arrived at Liverpool on the 2Dth of 
June; and Lord Palmerston immediately offered him a 
seat in the cabinet, as President of the Board of Trade. 
He, however, declined to take office, on account of fun¬ 
damental differences betwedh his lordship and himself 
with respect to the measures necessary to bo adopted 
for tho defence of the country. 

Tho session passed over quietly, being prolonged till 
the 13th of August Mr. Gla^tohe brought in his 
budget on the 18^ of J^ly*., The revenup for tho 
financial year had been estimated at £63,9QO,000: it 
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produced £65,477,000. The expenditure had been the part of the tenants. In 1858, a seorefe sooioty, 
£04,063,000; Icavinjj a surplus of £814,000. The called “The Pha 3 nix,” had sprung out of Blbbonisxn; 
revenue for 1859-’00 was estimated at £04,310,000; and so alarming was its progress, that, on tbo 3id of 
but the expenditure, from repayment of exchequer December, the lord-lieutenant issued a proclamation, 
bonds and other causes, was raised to £69,207,000; declaring “ all societies or bodies of persons associated 
leaving £4,807,000 to be provided for. This was done I under the pretended obligation of oaths unlawfully 
by adding 4:cl. in the pound to the income-tax. administered,’’ to be illegal; that all persona taking or 

During tho two sessions there were few acts of gene- administering such oaths were guilty of felony; and 
ral interest passed — except one, in tho first session, I offering rewards of £100 for the apprehension of any 
repealing acts for the ol)sorvance of the 30th of I person who should have administered tho oath; and of 
January, tlie 28th of May, and the 5tli of November— I £50 for such information as would lead to the conviction 
the anniversaries of the martyrdom of Charles L, the I of any members of secret societies. A great many 
return of-'Charlcs IL, and tho Gunpowder Treason; and j arrests were mado before the year closed, at Belfast, 
for excluding the proper services for those days from j Bandon, Kenmare, Killarney, Skibbereen, Cork, and 
future editions of the Prayor-book; and two in the j other places; and incendiary fires and other outrages, 
second session, authorising tlie government to establish j which were, unhappily, frequent, were laid to tho 
a reserve volunteer force of seamen, to bo called tho j charge of tho members of tho Phoenix secret society; 
Royal Naval Volunteers, tlie number nojb to exceed j who practised secret drilling with pikes, and sent numor- 
30,000 men; and a reserve military force of 20,000 ous threatening letters to tho Protestant clergymen and 
men. The former were to bo raised by voluntary entry the soripturo-rcaders. At that ^mc the disaffected 
among seafaring men; the latter enrolled from men j looked for aid from America; and they were told, by 
who had previously served either in lier majesty’s other their leaders, that before Christmas the Americans 
land forces, or in Iho Indian army. Those forces were would arrive, who would bo joined by tho French, 
to be trained a few days in Jho course of each year, and and Ireland would become an independent republic, 
called out for actual service in case of invasion, or if Neither Frenchmen nor Americans showed themselves; 
tbo civil power required thoir aid.—The volunteer and in JMarch the trials of those arrested took place, 
movement, which has been before mentioned, received, The opposition papers had denied the existence of any 
during tlie second session, great encouragement from I conspiracy, attributing the arrests to the falsehood and 
tho government. It was very popular; young men of j treachery of the informers. Tho prisoners were ably 
all classes being eager to enrol themselves.—-Lord j defended. In Dublin tho jury could not agree, and had 
Palmerston had, originally, discouraged the movement; I to bo discharged without giving a verdict: at Cork and 
but now the government took it up; and, on the 1st of j Belfast there were several convictions, and the offenders 
July, the Earl do Groy and Ripon, then Under-Secretary j were sentenced to various terms of penal servitude, 
of War, announced that volunteer corps would be en- j Apart from these transactions, Ireland was flourishing 
rolled throughout tho island; and that government and tranquil under tho government of the Earl of 
would issue twenty-five stand of arms to every 100 men, Eglinton, who was generally popular, and his policy 
the uniforms and other accoutrements being found by I as generally approved. 

themselves. On tho 13th of July, a circular was issued During the year, the Princess Royal visited England 
from the \N ar Office to tbo lords-lieutenants of the twice—in May, and early in November, to be present at 
different counties, authorising the formation of rifle tho Prince of Wales’s birthday, on the 9th, when his 
and artillery volunteer corps; and, soon after, the royal highness completed his eighteenth year; and was 
Enfield Vifles were issued to every man. eligible, if tho throne became vacant, to take his seat as 

Whilst the parliament was sitting in England, a king of the realm. The princess did not return to 
scries of important state trials bad taken place in Ire- j Prussia till after her own birthday, on the 21st of 
land. Tho Ribhon-men—^a society sworn in secret to j November. The King of tho Belgians, and the Grand 
undermine English authority and the Protestant reli- Duke Constantine, of Russia, also visited England dur- 
gion, and to re-establish the Roman Catholic supremacy j ing the summer. The Queen, Prince Consort, and the 
had long existed in that^oountry. Of late years its younger members of the royal family, visited the 
operations had chiefly been directed against landlords Channel Islands in August, and spent* part of the 
and their agents, or, “ middle-men; ” and, unfortu- j autumn at Balmoral* On her return, her majesty came" 
nately, the harsh and oppressive measure of many j to England by way of Glasgow, where, on the 14th of 
of the latter who probably si^posed they were October, amidst great rejoicings, she formally opened 
only doing their duty to their employers—frequently I the works for supplying that city with water from Looh 
afforded teo much cause for irritation and lU-will on I Katrine; 
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'. On the 18th of July, a dreadful aionn passed over the 
greater part of Bnglsnd* Several persons were killed 
by lightning, and m\tob property destroyed, in and near 
London, in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and in many 
other parts of the kingdom. There were also several 
serious aeoidents during the year; but the most Im¬ 
portant donestio occurrence arose out of the differenftes 
between the employers and the employed. On the 6th 
of August, the workmen of Messrs. Trollope and Sons, 
one of the largest building firms in the metropolis, 
struck work, the masters having refused to shorten the 
hours of labour from ten in the day to nine, without 
any reduction in the rates of wages. As the men were 
libwally supported by those in the employ of other 
builders, the masters, after a short time had elapsed, 
also combined, and resorted to what was termed a lock¬ 
out,” closing all their establishments; the consequence 
being a general suspension of building operations; and 
the progress of many works was arrested. The masters 
also resolved that every man should, before he was 
allowed to resume work, sign a document, pledging him 
not to connect himself \(ith any society interfering with 
the hours or wages of labour. The strike continued till 
the end of October, causing great distress to the families 
of the workmen; for although the trades’ unions 
throughout the kingdom granted allowances to them, 
those allowances fell far short of their regular wages. 
At leng^, nAany of the employers agreeing to. pay by 
, the hour, and not by the day, leaving the men to work 
as many hours as they pleased, the latter gradually 
returned to their work; and before November was far 
advanced the strike dhtirely ceased. The masters bad, 
previously, generally abandoned “tho document.”— 
These events do not appear to have affected the material 
prosperity of the country. In the twelve months, 
ending December 31st, 1859, the revenue amounted 
to £66,070,469 9a. 8(1 ,; and the value of exports was 
£130,411,639. ^ 

Early in the year, the mutiny in India was entirely 
quelled; and on the Ist of May there was a public 
thanksgiving for the suooess of our arms in that quarter. 
—•In our other colonies, in America, the West Indies, 
Australia, Tasnwnia, New Zealand, and in Africa, peace 
prevailed; and all were progressing in prosperity.— 
British Columbia—which, by arrangements entered into 
with the directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company by 
Sir E. B. Lytton, when colonial minister, included a 
large portion of the region in North-west America, 
belonging to that body-^wah becoming almost as famous 
^ for . its g^ld-fields as California or Australia.—With 
foreign countries we maintained peace; though, at one 
time, it was feared that we should be embroiled with 
the United States of America. B«t tbree-of the 
European powers were involved in a war that muat be 


briefly noticed, on account of the results, which affected 
several of the ruling dynasties. The powers involved, 
in hostilities were Austria, France, and Sardinia—-the 
future of Italy being the cause of battle.—Before the 
war broke out, the peninsula of Italy was divided into 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, wbiob, by the treaty 
of Vienna, of 1816, belonged to Austria; the kingdoms 
of Sardinia and of Naples, or the Two Sicilies; the 
Papal States; the Ctrand Duchy of Tuscany; and the 
Duchies of Modena and Parma. The island of Sardinia 
was attached to the kingdom of Sardinia; and that of 
Sicily to the kingdom of Naples.—^Tho presence of the 
Austrian power in Italy bad long been greatly obnoxious 
to many Italians. By treaties concluded by that power 
with the King of Naples and the Grand Duke of Tos¬ 
cany, in 1815, and with the Dukes of Parma and 
Modena in 1847, those sovereigns had engaged not to 
admit any cjiangesin their governments, ‘‘irreconcilable 
with monarchical institutions, or with the principles 
adopted’by his imperial and royal majesty in the internal 
government of his Italian provinees.” The Italian 
sovereigns faithfully observed these treaties; and the 
Austrian ascendancy led to the employment of officials 
from the empire, or in immediate connection with the 
government of Vienna, much to the disgust of the 
Italian nobles. As liberal principles prevailed in the 
rest of Europe, they extended to Italy. In 1820, an 
attempt was made to constituto the arbitrary govern¬ 
ment of Naples more in accordance with the opinions of ^ 
the day. A liberal constitution was proclaimed; but, ' 
in 1821, an Austrian army entered Naples, and the 
despotism was restored.—In that year a revolutionary , 
movement took place in Piedmont—the object, the , 
establishment of a constitutional government. Again- 
Austria interfered, and her army assisted the royal , 
troops to put down the insurrection.—After the expul¬ 
sion of the Bourbons from France, in 1830, insurrections 
broke out in Modena, Parma, and tho Papal States. 
These wore also put down by the Austrian troops: as 
were disturbances in Parma in 1846. In that year and 
1847 secret societies wore organised throughout Italy, 
with a view to expel the Austrians, and to contpel the 
despotic sovereigns to give liberty to their pV>ple. In 
1648, Charles Albert, King of Sardiniji, resolved, in the 
words of a royal proclamation, issued on.the 8th ol 
February in that j’ear, “ to adopt the bases of a fttuda* 
mental statute for the establishment in the state of q 
complete system of ropresintative governments” He 
did introduce the representative system; and vdien the ^ 
revolutionary spirit which so effeotuMly manifested itself 
that year in France, broke out in Lombardy, Charles 
Albert assisted the insurgents, and proclaimed bis inten- 
tiott ‘*to support them in their strug^ for freedom Iqf 
the pulsion of the Austriana from Italy.'* * He took 
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the command of the united armies of Lombardy and 
Piedmont; and for a time victory followed his steps, and 
crowned all Ins exertions. The Venetians also revolted; 
and for a time the Austrian power in Italy seemed to 
bo threatened with immediate extinction. The courage 
of the Austrian troops, and the admirable tactics of 
their commander, Field-Marshal Radetsky, however, 
changed the aspect of affairs. After several minor 
struggles, in which he had ill-success, Charles Albert 
was finally defeated at Novara on the 23rd of March, 
1849. On the 25th, ho resigned in favour of his son, 
Victor Emmanuel, the Duke of Savoy, who was pro¬ 
claimed King of Sardinia the next day. * IIo soon after 
concluded an armistice, and, on the 6th of August, 
signed a treaty of peace with Austria, who re-established 
herself in all her Italian dominions. Insurrections in 
Tuscany, Parma, and the Two Sicilies, had also been 
BUpprcRsed; and to Rome—where the pope had been 
expelled, and taken refuge at Mola di Gaeta, the 
' government being placed in the hands of a trifiravlrate 
(]Mazzini, Arrnellini, and Saflfi; whilst Garibaldi com¬ 
manded th§ troops)—a French force was sent, under the 
^ command of General Oiidinot, which besieged and took 
the city, and reinstated the pope. Garibaldi and tho 
triumvirato sought safety in flight. 

Soon after Pope Pius IX. returned to Rome—which 
was not till the 13th of April, 1850—a firm alliance 
was formed between Austria and the pontiff; and there 
is little doubt that Victor Emmanuel, from that time, 
contemplated renewing his efforts to expel the Aus¬ 
trians, even if he did not anticipate tho result that has 
followed—so favourable to himself.—Travellers tell us 
that the Austrian government, though despotic, was not 
oppressive in Lombardy and Venetia; but it was dis¬ 
tasteful to the people, especially to Iho nobles, who felt 
tliemsclvcs expelled from their natural position by the 
foreigner.—In Naples, on tho contrary, tho government 
was tyrannous, in every sense of the word. No symptom 
of opposition was permitted; and those who, by word or 
deed, evinced the slightest disapprobation of the acts 
of the government, were immediately thrown into 
prison; *111080 places of confinement being tho worst 
in Europe* and the treatment of the inmates the most 
cruel. This treatment of political offenders in Naples 
had been carried on for years. In 1851, Mr. Gladstone 
had^ detailed the horrors of the prisons there, after 
personal inspection, in a pamphlet which was widely 
circulated in England. The system practised there, 
the right honourable gentleman described as ^^an 
. outrage upon religion, upon civilisation, upon hu« 
inanity, and upon decency.” The exposure of his 
barbarity, and the remonstrances of England and 
France, di^ not cause Ferdmand 11. to discontinue it; 
but at the comindstpemeiit of 1859, finding himself to 


bo near death, he ordered a number of the prisoners to 
bo released, and sent to America as exiles. They com* 
polled tho American captain to land them in England, 
where they were cordially received. A committee Was 
formed, with Lord Shaftesbury at its head, by which a 
subscription was raised ; and they were kept in a com¬ 
fortable position while they remained in this country. 
Rut their aim was, as they declared, in reply to an 
address presented to them at a public meeting, held at 
St. Martin’s Hall, London, on the 16th of April, ^4o 
free Italy from all internal and foreign despotism; and 
they ultimately went to Sardinia. , 

The Sardinian king joined the western powers in the 
war against Russia in 1854, no doubt to gain their sup¬ 
port in his designs against Austria; and after the peace, 
the hostile movement towards that power was kept up 
throughout tho Peninsula. It was notorious that this 
movement., was encouraged in Sardinia, where troops 
were gathering—many of thorn “ volunteers ” from tho • 
I Austrian provinces; and Austria, early in 1858, sent 
reinforcements to Lombardy, concentrating strong 
bodies near the Sardinian frqpticr. England, which, 
when Lord Palmerston was tho foreign minister, in 
1848, had strongly advised Austria to give up her 
Italian dominions, if suitable terms were offered—now, 
when Lord Malmesbury presided at the Foreign Oflice, 
advised lier as strongly to peace. Probably, through her 
agents in Italy, Austria knew more of what was going on 
in Sardinia and Franco, than had come to tho knowledge * 
of the English government; for although she abstained 
from all overt acts of hostility, she continued to 
strengthen tho Lombardo-Venetihn army, and to ad¬ 
vance her military positions there to tho Sardinian 
frontiers. 

Thus things went on during 1858. In the autumn of 
that year, when the French court was at Plombiferes, 
Count Cavour, tho principal minister and advisor of 
Victor Emmanuel, arrived there, ai}d bad repeated 
intorviows with Napoleon. Everything that subse¬ 
quently occurred tends to strengthen a belief in tho 
statement, which has been confidently made, that at 
these interviews the future of Italy was discussed; and 
it was resolved to cause a quarrel between Austria and 
Sardinia, and thus lead to a war. At all events, on the 
let of January, 1859, when Napoleon, as usual, received 
tho foreign ambassadors, be addressed himself to 
M. Hubner, the Austrian minister, and said, I regret 
that our relations with your government are not so good 
as they were; but I requoi^t you to tell the emperor 
that my personal feelings for him have not changed/’* 
These few words produced a startling effect upon the 
public mind of Eulrope, which had not subsided when the 
Piedmontese chambers weye opened, on the.lOtb of " 
January; and the king, in bis speech, after myitig, 
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*^tbe .horizon in wbioh the new year rises is not per¬ 
fectly serene/’ and making some remarks on the position 
of the country, added—This condition is not free from 
danger, since, while we respect treaties, wo arc not in¬ 
sensible to the cry of grief which reaches us from so 
many parts of Italy.”—On the 30th of that month, 
Prince Napoleon, the cousin of the emperor, in his 
thirty-seventh year, was married to the Princess 
Clotilda, the daughter of Victor Emmanuel, not yet 
sixteen: and os it was reported that the marriage was 
quite against the wished of the youthful bride, the belief 
'that the king had sacrificed his daughter to forward his 
own ambitious views, filled Europe with disgust. 

January, Februaiy, and March were spent in nego¬ 
tiations by all the European powers, the object being to 
preserve peace; and Earl Cowley, in Fobruary, went to 
Vienna on a special mission, with tho same view. All 
efforts, however, failed to removo the causa of mutual 
complaint between the Austrian and Sardinian govern¬ 
ments, each charging the other with being th^ cause of 
producing the unpleasant state of affairs; which, as the 
spring of 1859 passed away, was rapidly coming to a 
crisis. In March, Kussia proposed that tho questions 
in dispute between Austria and Sardinia should 
bo referred to a congress of all the powers, to 
be bold at somo neutral town. Tho proposal was 
published iu tho Moniteur of tho 22nd of March, 
and was favourably received. But there was a tedious 
negotiation as to thb preliminaries to be agreed to 
before the congress assembled. It had not como to a 
close, when Austria—which power, up to that time, 
whatever the agents find friends of Sardinia may urge, 
had been acting strictly upon the defensive—put herself 
decidedly in the wrong. On tho 19th of April sho ad¬ 
dressed an ultimatum to tho court of Turin, requiring 
Sardinia immediately to disarm her own troops, and to 
disband tho Italian volunteers. Tbroo days wero allowed 
for the answer to be returned—a refusal to be followed 
by a declaration of war. As might bo expected, Sardinia 
did refuse: and whilst England, Prussia, and Russia 
protested, diplomatically, against the conduct of Austria, 
the Emperor of Franco prepared to join bis army to 
that of Piedmont; one division being despatched to 
Italy by way of Geneva, a second crossing the Alps. 
The Austrian army, commanded by General Gyulai, 
received strong additional reinforcements; and, on tho 
29tb of April, it crossed the Ticino.—On the 3rd of 
May, the Emperor of France announced his intention 
to join the army; on the 10th he left Paris; embarked 
*at Marseilles on the llth; landed at Genoa on the 
12th; and, on the 14tb, established his head-quarters 
at Alessandria. A short campaign followed,, in which 
the Austrians were defeated^ at Montebello, on the 10th 
of May; by the French and Piedmontese; at Varese, on 
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the 24th, by a body of 5^000 Italian volunteers (fom 
Austrian dominions, which Garibaldi had quietly raised 
and trained; and this force, on the 27tb, oocfupied 
Como, from which the Austrians were compelled to 
retreat iu tho direction of Milan. Th^n the inhabitants 
of tho Valtellina rose in insurrection; tho leaders fizqd 
their head-quarters at Sandrio, tho capital, and thus 
closed to tho Austrians tho great military road to 
Milan, over the Stelvio Pass, and secured the northern 
flank of Lombardy against the return of the aripy from 
PiedmonL 

The allied armies of France and Piedmont, and that 
of Austria, mado various movements between tho 21st 
and 30th of May: on the latter day tho Emperor of 
Austria arrived at tho head-quarters of bis army; and 
on the next day, had tho great mortification of hearing 
that his troops were defeated at Palcstro, which town 
the Piedmontese had occupied, and tho Austrians 
endeavoured to retake. On the 4th of June, tho latter 
suffered*a still more serious defeat at Magenta; the 
Emperor of Franco commanding in person tlie Imperial 
Guards and the Zouaves; and, on tho 8th, Napoleon 
and Victor Emmanuel made a triumphant entry into 
Milan, tl\o capital of Lombardy. On tho same day 
Garibaldi entered Bergamo. On the 12bb, Bologna, in 
the Papal States, was abandoned by the Austrian troops; 
Ancona and Ferrara, part of the pope’s territories, were 
declared free, and the Duke of Modena was also com¬ 
pelled to leave his capital, and follow the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany and the Duke of.Parma, wlio had been ex¬ 
pelled from their territories, after bloodless revolutions, 
about a month before. Victor Emmanuel was declared 
dictator in the free Papal States. Tho Austirian army 
in Piedmont was obliged to retreat, “ abandoning suc¬ 
cessively the lines of the Adda, tho Oglio, and tho 
Chieso,” where it had previously been stationed; and, 
on tho 22nd of Juno, it crossed tho Mincio. The Em¬ 
peror of Austria now assumed the commaml-in-chicf, 
fixing his head-quarters at Villafranca. On tho 20th of 
June ho had 170,000 men concentrated; and on tho 
23rd they rccrossed the' Mincio, again occupying tho 
positions they had evacuated. On the 24th of June tho 
battle of Solferino was fought, about 150,^00 men of 
tho allied armies being opposed to the Austrians. Both 
emperors wore present, and partly dfirected the opera¬ 
tions. The Austrians were tlioroughly and completely 
defeated; retiring in tho midst of a severe storm of 
thunder, hail, and wind, th8t continued nearly an bo^ir. 
Their loss in killed and wounded must have been 
great: the allies, who had about 12,000 men put hors 
da comhdtj took 7,000 prisoners, and thirty pieces of 
cannon* 

This was the last of tl)p fighting. On^the 8th of 
July an armistice was concluded; and on thp llth, the 
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two emperoM met nt Villafranca, and agreed to pre- 
liminaricfl of peace, l^y those preliminaries—with the 
exception of Lombardy, which Austria ceded to France, 
and France to Sardinia—Italy was to have remained in 
tho same divisions as existed beforo the war, Iho various 
states to form an Italian confederation, under tho 
honorary presidency of the popo: Venetia, though re* 
maining under iho sovereignty of Austria, was to bo ono 
of the confederated states. After a short interval, tho 
plenipotentiaries of Franco and Austria met at Zurich 
where a treaty was concluded upon the buses of tho 
preliminaries. To facilitate the return of tho exiled 
sovereigns' and tho establishment of the confederation. 
Franco proposed iliat a conference of the great powers 
should be held, to consider and promote the future 
settlement of Italy. But tho Italians bad taken their 
affairs into tlicir own hands. 'Hicy were determined 
that the treaty of Zurich should not be carried out, and 
it remained a dead letter. The duchies refused to re¬ 
ceive their old sovereigns; the popular voice t'jierc—as 
it did in the Roman Legations—declared in favour of 
annexation to Sardinia; and tho French troops still re¬ 
mained at Rome, to protect the pope, for whom there 
was not the slightest prospect of becoming the head of 
an Italian confederacy. Victor Fmmanuel, at the close 
of tho year, found himself King of Lombardy, as well as 
of Sardinia, and dictator of no unimportant part of tho 
Papal Legations. In 1860, his dominions were still 
further extended. 

As in a proclamation, Issued when ho entered Italy, 
Napoleon had promised to free tho peninsula “ from tho 
Alps to the Adriatic,” tho terms granted to Austria 
excited great astonishment. It was conjectured that 
tho unpopularity of tho war in France, and the arming 
of tho German confederation, which threatened to in¬ 
vade tho empire—whilst the press of England almost 
unanimously expressed grave doubts as to tho sincerity 
of the professions of the emperor, that ho was only in 
Italy to combat tho enemies of his ally, and to preserve 
order—led him to think that it was not safe to prolong 
the contest; that his wisest coiirso was to seize the mo¬ 
ment of*victory for the conclusion of peace; and that, 
by making* Italy a united confederation, he might con¬ 
tend lie was scttiijg it free. There is reason to believe, 
however, that if these circumstances bad some weight— 
and‘no doubt they had—others had as much or more. 

“ The quarrel with Austria was planned, as already stated, 
the riombiercs conferences of 1858: and if that 
er had remained strictly on the defensive, there is 
^^r^(joubt,.that a pretence would have been, found to 
inanity, a unification,” as it is termed, 

^rbarity, a. object contemplated. On tho oon- 

France, dig ^ victor .Emmanaol was to have been left to 
but at the 06 .,^^ could in Austrian Italy, it was iii- 


tended to form Central Italy into a kingdom for Prince 
Napoleon; and Southern Italy Into another for Luoien 
Murat. Tho prince^ however, was unpopular both with 
the army and the Italians; so was Murat. The emperor 
foimd that there was not tho slightest likelihood of in¬ 
ducing tho people of Italy voluntarily to acknowledge 
either; and tho emperor shrunk from engaging in a 
war to win crowns for them. On tho other hand, lio 
was averse to tho creating of such a formidable, power 
as a united Italy must be, under a clever, energetic, and 
determined ruler. Thcroforo ho resolved that Victor 
Emmanuel should acquire only Lombardy and tho 
Legations; leaving the rest of tho peninsula under its 
ancient sovereigns—strengthening those states by form¬ 
ing a confederation, and thus enabling them to resist 
tlie aggressions of Sardinia, should Victor Emmanuel 
attempt to carry out the scheme of uniting Italy from 
tho Alps to' the Adriatic. These, wo’ are told, were iho 
motives that led to tho preliminaries of Villafranca and 
the treaty of Zurich; and there is a great probability 
that such was the fact. 

Tho year 1860 opened favourably for England. Ex¬ 
cept differences which had again arisen with tho 
Chinese, owing to tho treachery of tho latter, peace pre¬ 
vailed at homo and abroad; and the trade and com¬ 
merce of the country were steadily increasing. Parlia¬ 
ment met on tho 24th of January, and was opened by 
the Queen in person. The principal topic in tho speech 
was Italy. Her majesty intimated that she bad been 
invited to send a plenipotentiary to join in a confcrenco 
of the representatives of the great powers of Europe on. 
the affairs of Italy. She expressed her willingness to 
join the congress, where her plenipotentiary ** should 
steadfastly maintain the principle, that no external 
force should bo employed to impose upon the people of 
Italy any particular government or constitution.”—Her 
majesty also stated, that she was ** in communication 
with the Emperor of tho French, with a view to extend 
the commercial intercourse botwoon tho two countries, 
and thus to draw still closer tho bonds of friendly alli¬ 
ance between them.”—The breach with China was alluded 
to; and her majesty announced, that she was, in con¬ 
cert and co-operation with tho Emperor of tho French,” 
preparing “an expedition, intended to obtain redress ** 
for injuries committed; “ and a fulfilment of the stipu- ^ 
lations of tho treaty of Tien-tsin.” 

It was a long and a busy session, and there were ani¬ 
mated debates on various questions.—The address was 
carried, in both Houses, without amendment—ono^ 
moved by Earl Grey, in tho House of Lords, being 
negatived.—The financial statement was made on the 
10 th of February; on which day Lord John BusBell laid 
on the table a treaty of commerce with France, which 
bad been just concluded, Mr, Cobdon having been the 
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priooipal negotiator on tbe part of England, and M. 
CbeVaUer on thnt of France. Mr. Gladstone’s budget 
was very voluminous. He had a deficiency to provide 
for ; and whilst he proposed to augment the income-tax 
to lOci. in the pound upon incomes above £150 per 
annum, and to 6<f. upon those between £100 and £150, 
his budget oontained proposals to reduce or repeal a. 
number of stamp, custom, and excise duties—the aboli¬ 
tion of the paper duty being one of his measures. He 
succeeded in carrying all bis proposals through the 
Commons aftw warm debates., The reduction or repeal 
of'other custom duties was proposed chiefly with a view 
of carrying out the treaty with Franco; and on the 20th 
of February, when the Chancelloi? of the Exchequer 
moved that the House should go into committee on the 
Customs Act, Mr. Disraeli moved an amendment, to the 
efioct, that the House did not think fit to go into com¬ 
mittee, with a view to reduce or repeal the.duties re- 
, fnrred to in the treaty of commerce concluded with 
France, till the engagements of that treaty had been 
considered and assented to.—This amendment was ne¬ 
gatived by 293 to 230,votes; and the alterations in the 
customs duties were carried.—There was a more formid¬ 
able contest wlieli the abolition of the paper duiiea 
oamc before the House; the opposition contending, that 
taxes which pressed more immediately on tbe people— 
such as the duties on tea, sugar, and malt—should be 
first mitigated. The third reading of the bill for re¬ 
pealing the paper duty was carried in the Commons, oh 
the 8th of May, by 219 ayes to 209 noes.—On the 2l6t, 
when the motion for the second reading of the bill was 
before the Houso of fiords, Lord Monteagle—^generally 
a supporter of the ministers—moved, as an amendment, 
that it be read a second time that day six months. 
This amendment was carried, the votes being 193 for, to 
104 against it; and the bill was lost. Many of the 
ministerial members in the Houso of Commons con¬ 
tended, that the Lords—who had long since ceased to 
attempt to amend or alter a money bill—had exceeded 
their privileges by rejecting a financial measure that 
had received the sanction of the Commons. A com¬ 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the subject, which 
reported in favour of the peers. Lord Palmerston, 
however, on the 5 th of July, introduced three resolu¬ 
tions, the purport of which was to assert, that tho House 
of Commons had in its own hands the power to remit 
and impose taxes; ” after two nights’ debate, these re¬ 
solutions were adopted.—^Tho war with China—for 
which £4,000,000 were required; and tho defence of 
the country, by orecting fortifications in tho Medway, at 
Spitheud, and other places offering facilities for tho at¬ 
tack of the enemy, at an expense of £2,000,000 for exe¬ 
cuting the first portion of tlm plans—rendered two sup* 
plementary budgets neocss^try. 


Tbe debates on tbe financial measures, and on tho 
French treaty, were long and animated, and, at tiinq% 
angry. Tho treaty was approved of by good majoritioa. 
in both Houses; and from the ministerial side, 
Cobdon was highly complimented for tho ability ho had, 
displayed in treating with the French statesmen, and 
heartily congratulated on tho success of his efforts. On 
the other band, bo was as severely censured by many for, 
having agreed to the admission of French produce and 
manufactures into England free of duty, wliilo the 
French government was loft at liberty to impose duties 
upon English goods imported into Franco, to tho 
amount of 25 per cent. There does not app.ear to bo 
either fairness or equity in that arrangement^ and as 
tho ribbon-weavers of Coventry, and the silk-weavers in 
all parts of tho country, found themselves seriously 
affected by tho competition of tho Lyons manufacturers, 
the treaty was very unpopular in Coventry and tho silk 
districts. Generally, however, the new commercial 
arrangement worked well for both countries; but 
Franco, of tho two, has been most benefited by it.— 
The question of the ballot and that of church-rates also 
caused exciting debates. The Commons refused to 
sanction the former by a largo majority—254 to 147. 
They passed a bill to abolish church-rates; which was 
rejected by tho Lords. On the Ist of March, T^ord 
John Bussell brought in a bill to amend tho representa¬ 
tion of the people in England and Wales. Mr. Card- 
well introduced a similar measure for Ireland; and the 
Lord Advocate one for Scotland. All threo were* 
received very coolly by the supporters of tho ministry; 
and so many notices were given of amendments to be 
moved in committee, that, after tho English*bill had 
been read a second time, the three were withdrawn; 
Lord John Bussell saying it would bo impossible to got 
through with them during the session.—On the 28th of 
August parliament was prorogued. 

Numerous acts, public and private, wero pas.scd 
during tho session; but only a few require notice iu 
this epitome.—One act was important to tho success 
of the volunteer movomont; it prevents members of 
benefit societies from forfeiting thoir interest -*111010111 
by becoming enrolled in volunteer corps. ThtJ financial 
scheme of tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer included an 
act for allowing confectioners, and tho keepers of 
refreshment-houses, to take out licences for the sale of 
wines or malt liquors—a measure which has been pro¬ 
ductive of much benefit to those who are so frequently 
compelled to resort to sucii places for necessary refresh¬ 
ment when engaged in business or in pursuit of pleasure. 
Tho Jewish question was at last settled by passing a 
bill to allow any member of the Houso of Commons, 
professing tho Jewish religion, in taking .|and sub* 
scribiug tho usual oath, to omit the wonLs ^Supou the 
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true faith of a Christian.”—The condition of women, 
young persons, and children employed on bleaching- 
grounds, and in dyeing-works, had been long complained 
of, on account of the hours they were employed, and 
other hardships attendant upon their position. An act 
of tlio session placed them under the regulations of the 
Factory Acts. An act for the regulation and inspec¬ 
tion of mines,” forbids tho employment in mines of boys 
under tho age of ten years; and from ten to twelve 
they ajro not to be employed without a certificate from 
a schoolmaster that they arc able to read and write.— 
Another act inflicted fines upon persons adulterating or 
soiling adulterated food or drinks. 

Of liome events during tho year, tlio most remark¬ 
able was tho rapid progress of the volunteer movement, 
wliich received every encouragement from all classes, 
the Queen setting tho example ; as her majesty generally 
does in everything lending to tho benefit or the improve¬ 
ment of the people over whom she so bonclicently rules. 
—On tho 7th of March, her majesty hold- a kvOe 
especially for officers of the volunteer rifle corps; when 
no fewer than 2,500 gentlemen were introduced, and 
liad the honour of kissing the Queen’s hand.—In the 
evening there was a volunteer bancjuct ” at St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, over which the Duke of Cambridge 
presided; and a volunteer ball,” at a fine spacious 
room which the Duke of Bedford liad recently erected, 
adjoining Covent Garden Theatre, for a flower-market, 
and which was called tho Floral Hall. At that time 
• about 70,000 volunteers were enrolled.—On the 23rd 
of Juno, the Queen reviewed nearly 20,000 volunteers 
in Hyde Park. And on her way to J3almoral with the 
Priuco Consort, on the 7tli of August, her majesty 
reviewed about the same number at Kdinburgh. On 
both occasions, the way in which the amateur soldiers 
went through their evolutions astonished the military 
men who were present. The movement received no 
check : before the year closed, about 175,000 men were 
enrolled; and most of them were reported, by the 
military officers by whom they were regularly inspected, 
to bo fit for effective service in time of need. 

During t ])0 year two of our royal princes went 
abroad—tjlio Prince of Wales to tho West, Prince Alfred 
to Africa and the East; where Englishmen and natives 
were alike eager \o render duo homage, and pay every 
respectfiil attention to the son of England's Queen.— 
The Prince of Wales, travelling as Baron Henfrew, and 
attended by the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State 
for the Colonics, embarked at Plymouth on the 9th of 
July, for Canada. It had been previously announced 
that his royal highness was about to visit North 
America; and Mr. Buchanan wrote to the Queen, 
inviting ^im to Washington. To this friendly com- 
municaticip the Queen sent an autograph letter in reply, 


accepting the invitation. His royal liighnesa arrived 
at Quebec on the 18tb of August, and he visited most 
of the other towns in Canada, being everywhere received 
with great enthusiasm.—He spent rather more than a 
month in Canada, entering tho United Stales on the 
18th of September, and proceeding to Washington. 
Tho citizens under the republican rule of President 
Buchanan, gave his royal highness as warm a welcome 
as he received from the subjects of his royal mother; 
and lie returned home, highly gratified with his 
excursion; landing at Plymouth on the I5tli of 
November. 

In August, tho Queen and Prince Consort visited 
Balmoral; and in the following month went to Ger¬ 
many, to spend a short time with the relatives of tho 
prince. At all tho places the royal pair stopped at on 
their tour, whether in England or on tho continent, 
they were piost cordially welcomed.—In November the 
Empress of the French arrived in England. Her im¬ 
perial majesty was travelling incognita; her destination 
being Scotland; and it is said she was travelling for 
tho benefit of her health, whicli jvas seriously affected 
by the death, in the summer, of Ijcr beloved sister, tho 
Duchess of Alba. She arrived in London on the 14lli 
of November; at York on the evening of the 16th ; and 
at Edinburgh at 8 p.m, on the 17th.—On tho 21st, her 
majesty proceeded to Dalkeith, Perth, Duiikeld, Birnam, 
Taymouth Castle (the seat of the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane), Crieff, Glasgow, and Stirling ; leaving the latter 
city for Manchester on the 29th of November. Tho 
.30th was spent in that city. On tho 1st of December 
tho empress proceeded to Leamington ; and on tho 4th 
to Windsor, upon a visit to tho Queen, and to tho 
Duchess of Kent at Frogmoro. From Windsor her 
majesty wont to London; and, after a few days’ resi¬ 
dence, returned to Paris; her health being much im¬ 
proved. 

Notwithstanding that amicable relations between tho 
two governments of France and England existed, and 
that a combined force of tho two nations was acting 
against China, the English people were strongly im¬ 
pressed with the idea that danger ^Qoomed in tho 
distance,” and that tho Emperor of France was not in 
reality the friend he seemed. Some expressions of tho 
emperor, in one of his public speeches, after receiving 
an address from a departmental municipality, strength¬ 
ened this impression; which was not removed, though 
it might bo somewhat weakened, by a letter addressed, 
on tlio 25th of July, by .his majesty to the Count 
do Persigny, his ambassador in London, disclaiming • 
any hostile feeling towards this country. It was tho 
apprehension of hostility—the fear of invasion—which 
gave an impetus to tho volunteer movement, and caused 
tho public voice to sanction^ho expenditure for fortifi-« 
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cflt46jK8, as well as to look with complacency upon th 
large sums expended upon the navy, and on gunnery 
experiments. Plans were adopted for fortifying Ports¬ 
mouth^ Plymouth, Pembroke, Portland, the mouth of 
the Thames, the Medwjxy and Sheerness, Chatham and 
Cork.—In the navy, iron-plated ships were substituted 
for our old ships of oak; tho first that was completed, 
the Waiy^ioVy being launched in 1860, It was a most 
magnificent vessel, and was then considered to be a 
** model ship.” The march of improvement, however, 
soon cast a shade over her.—Tho “ trials of the guns,’ 
also, were repeatedly taking place. Just before tho 
Crimean war, a Mr. Lancaster ])acl invented a large 
cannon, which was so constructed as to throw a heavy 
ball further than any ordnance then existing. But it 
proved unsatisfactory; and since that period, Mr. 
Whitworth, of Manchester, and Sir William Armstrong, 
who was in the ordnance department, have invented 
cannon of a peculiar-internal construction, which im¬ 
parts great force to the ball—a 32‘-pound ball, with a 
charge of six pounds of powder, striking an object at 
tho distance of nearly J 0,000 yards. After repeated 
trials, the officers to whom tho decision was left, 
deemed that Sir William Armstrong’s guns were the 
best; tlio government then purchased his invention ; 
and a number of cannon were manufactured under his 
superintendence.—Tho experiments have since been re¬ 
sumed : there arc, also, other inventors in tho field; 
and it is far from certain who produces tho best gun. 

In tho sibling a war commenced in New Zealand, 
between the colonists and tho Maoris, as tho native 
inhabitants arc called! It arose out of a dispute relative 
to lands, which one chief had disposed of, whilst another 
claimed them. It continued, more or less actively, for 
many years afterwards ; for although the natives could 
make no head against the colonists in the open field, 
whatever their number, yet such is tho nature of the 
country, and tliey defended themselves so well in their 
retreats amongst tlio hills and ravines, that, though 
frequently beaten, tliey were not subdued.—Our other 
colonics continued quiet and improving; especially 
Australia, British Columbia, Canada, and India. The 
gold-digging ” still did much for the two former; and 
the steady industry of tho Canadians met its reward. 
—^I'ho prosperity of tho colonics, no doubt, aided in 
producing that of the mother country, which exported 
produce and manufactures, in 1860, to the amount of 
£135,842,817; the revenue for the same term being 
£71,967,494 14». Qd. 

From the East very alarming accounts were received 
early in the year, Tho Druses and the Maronite 
Christians of Lebanon had long been jealous of each 
other; their quarrels were frequent; and the European 
powers were often appealed to, by both, for protection ; , 


the Maronites, on account of their connection w;it]h the 
Roman Catholic church, chiefly looking to France; and 
the Druses, who maintained that their enemies vnm 
constantly scheming to expel them entirely from , the 
I^ebanon, for that reason regarded England as tiieir 
friend; though the English authorities at Beyrout, 
Aleppo, and elsewhere, strongly censured them for their 
constant outrages upon their neighbours. After re¬ 
peated quarrels, extending over tho years 1858 and 
1859, Europe was, in July, 1860, startled with .i-eports 
of horrible massacres perpetrated in tho Lebanon. In 
IVIay, it seems, of that year, active hostilities bmko out 
between the two tribes; and tho JPruses, Raving the 
advantage, burnt numerous villages, and cruelly put to 
death many of tho inhabitants; a Turkish force, under 
Khoosheed Pasha, being unable or unwilling to prevent 
them,—In Juno the strife continued, the advantage 
still being with the Druses. Early in July, the war be¬ 
came extended beyond the Lebanon; and at Aleppo 
and Daihascus tho Mohammedans joined tho Druses; 
more than 5,500 Christians being murdered, and their 
houses burned and plundered. The massacres “ spread 
over tho country from Sidon to Antioch, and from tho 
sea to the Hauran.” Thero “ the Christians, previous 
to tho 28th of May, 1860, had been numerous and 
prosperous; but, on tho 15th of July, not an entire 
Christian village was to bo seen.” The number of per¬ 
sons murdered in cold blood, since the outrages com¬ 
menced, was estimated at 12,000. It was also affirmed, 
that 163 villages, 220 churches, and seven convents 
were destroyed, and 200 priests butchered.”—As soon as 
this terrific intelligence was known, a conference of 
England, France, and other European nationsVas hold; 
and it was resolved to send commissioners from tho 
powers, and also a military force, to Syria, to restore 
peace and order, and to protect the Christians. To 
France was left tho task of sending tho troops; and a 
French force accordingly sailed for Syria on the 4th of 
August; an English fleet being also despatched to the 
coast, to protect British subjects and property, and to 
afford a refuge to native fugitives. Tho Porta had 
already taken steps to avenge the murders. Asf soon as 
the events were known at Constantinople, the sultan 
sent Fuad Pasha, with full powers to do justice; bo took 
a sufficient force to restore peace; and on the 20th of 
August, he had 111 members of the police force at Da¬ 
mascus, who were implicated in the massacre, shot; and 
fifty-six persons, also implfcated, were hanged in tho 
most public part of tho city. He sent 653 others to 
Constantinople, to bo imprisoned, and put to hard 
abour.—He took similar steps at Beyrout; and appears 
.0 have acted heartily with Lord Dufferin, who was sent 
,0 Syria as English commissioner, to restorp order.— 
The French troops, which landed at BeyrAut, under 
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General Beaufort d’Huutpoul, between the ICth and the 
22 nd of August, joined by the Turks, marched into the 
desolated country—the Druses flying before them. 
They rc-cstablished the Christians, some of whom dis¬ 
played tho same spirit as their enemies, murdering the 
Druse fugitives when they fell-in with them; and before 
tlio year closed, tho Turks had rc-estabKshed regular 
government in the Lebanon. 

The war with China has boon alluded to. It arose 
out of the bad faith of the government at Pekin, which 
refused to ratify tho treaty of Tien-tsiii; and when Sir 
Frederick Bruco, the Englisli ambassador, and liis 
French cdleague, ^^jscorted by several armed vessels— 
one object being to force tho ratification of the treaty— 
arrived at the mouth of the Peiho river on tho 25th of 
Juno, 1859, on their way to Pekin, their progress was 
arrested by tho Taku forts and obstructions in the river. 
An attempt to force their way was defeated, so inade¬ 
quate was tho fleet; two vessels, the Plover and Lce^ 
grounded, and were taken by the Chinese, the crews 
having been transferred to other ships; two others were 
sunk; and, in the fighting, eighty-nine men wore killed, 
345 wounded. The two governments resolved to take 
immediate stops to repair this disaster, and they were 
supported by tbe public voice in both countries. The 
expedition was not ready, however, till 18G0. It sailed 
early in the year, being accompanied by the Earl of 
Elgin and Baron Gros. Tho former was succeeded, as 
Pofctmastcr-Gencral, by Lord Stanley of Alderney. In 
the middle of August, the allies arrived off tho Pciho. 
On the 20th, tho troops (English and French) landed, 
and after some hard lighting, captured the Taku forts 
on the 21st, the Tartar troops, by whom they were gar¬ 
risoned, making a most determined resistance. The 
allies had 400 killed and wounded. They then pro¬ 
ceeded up the river, as far as Tiou-tsin, wliero the treaty 
was signed. Leaving a competent force in that place, 
the ambassadors and the army marched towards Pekin. 
On their way they encountered the Tartar army, 
under Prince Sankoliiisiu, which was attacked, and 
tliough the men fought well, defeated. Several oflicers 
and civilians attached to the allied army were, however, 
taken prisoners, and barbarously used, some of them 
dying from the effects of their ill-treatment. Tho sur¬ 
vivors were ultimately released, as tho Chinese feared to 
retain them, tho allies being then close, to Pekin; 
having taken and sacked tho summer palace of the 
emperor. Finding resistance useless. Prince Kung was 
commissioned to meet Lord Elgin and Baron Gros; and 
on the 24th of October, peace was concluded, the ratifi¬ 
cations of the treaty of Tion-tsin being also exchanged. 
Tbe allied troops occupied Pekin for several days; and 
tho FrencK having replacedfon the summit of tho Fokin 
cathedral,!^ cross which had formerly surmounted it, on 


tho 29th a Te Deum and the Domine Salvtim wore 
solemnly chanted in that building, to celebrate tho 
triumphs of the allies.—On tho 5th of November, tho 
allied forces left Pekin : on the 26tli of March,. 1861, 
Sir F. Bruce arrived there, and took up his residence as 
tbe British minister; and though wo have had some 
differences with China since, tho peace lietwcen the two 
powers has not been disturbed. The English, during 
that time, have assisted the emperor’s forces in their - 
war with- tho rebels, who have, for some years, boon 
seeking to replace the Tartar dynasty by a Chineso 
race; and British ships of war have frequently made 
captures of pimtical junks in the Cliineso waters. 

Little interest attaches itself to European affiiirs, ex¬ 
cept as far as Italy is concerned. At the close of 1859, 
there had been rumours that France claimed some addi¬ 
tional territory on the side of Italy, as a compensation 
for tho increased power and strength gained by Sardinia. 
Before parliament assembled, these rumours took a 
different form, it‘was confidently aflirmed, that tho 
pade de famillc^ concluded at Plombiires in 1858 (by 
one article oi which tho union of Prince Napoleon and 
tho Princess Clotilde was arranged), also contained an¬ 
other, by which, if the plans of Cavour and his master 
were successful, it was stipulated that "Savoy and Nice 
were to be ceded to France, All those rumours were 
positively contradicted by M. Walowski (now Count 
Walcwski), the French foreign minister; and Lord 
Cowley and Lord John Russell had no information ” 
respecting them. However, on the 10th of March, the 
French government formally demanded those provinces 
from the King of Sardinia and Lombardy; and, on tho 
24th, a treaty between France and Sardinia was signed 
at Turin, by wliich they w^ere declared annexed to the 
empire. On the 14th of June the formal transfer took 
place. 

In tho meantime Garibaldi—who had returned to tho 
service of Victor Emmanuel, which he left in tho previ¬ 
ous November—had joined an insurrection raised in 
Sicily against the Neapolitan government. Unsucoess- 
ful till ho put himself at their head, the insurgents now 
defeated tho royal troops wherever they mot them. On 
tho 17 th of May, Garibaldi declared himself dictator of 
Sicily; on the 29tb, the ministers of the King of 
Naples resigned their functions; on tho Ist of June, an 
armistice was signed between the insurgents and the 
Neapolitan troops in Sicily, and the authority of the 
king was at an end* Tho victor employed himself in 
organising tho government 6f the island; and soon after 
disturbances were fomented in Naples* A conflict took " 
placo in tho streets of tho capital, on tbe 15tb of July, 
between the soldiers and tbe people; and on the 20th, 
the king, Francis II., who bad succeeded to the throne 
in 1659, recalled bis troops from Sicily, where they bad 
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poAoeably remained since the armistice was. signed, 
(larlbaldi then prepared an expedition to attack the 
continental dominions of the king. With a few troops 
he landed in Calabria in August; the royalist soldiers 
retreated bofora him, or were defeated if they attempted 
to check his progress. On the 7 th of September, the 
king left Naples for Gaeta; on the 8th, Garibaldi en¬ 
tered the oity, accompanied only by his staff; and on 
the 9th, he proolaimed Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. 
That sovereign had been carrying on a war in the Papal 
States, where he had overrun more of the Legations; 
Ancona, which had been reoccupied by the pope's 
troops,capitulating on the 29th of September; when 
what remained of those troops, with tlieir commander. 
General Lamorici&rc, surrendered prisoners of war. The 
Sardinian army then entered Naples, joined the troops 
under Garibaldi, and, on the Ist of October, the battle 
of the Volturno was fought, in which the woyal army 
was defeated; and it was driven in, first to the Garig- 
liano, and then to tho walls of Gaeta.* That town was 
defended by a body of troops, with tho king at their 
head, and its siege was not then undertaken; but on the 
2nd of November, Capua capitulated; and tho votes of 
the people of tho kingdom having been taken on the 
question of annexation to Sardinia, the numbers were 
declared, on the 3rd, to be—ayes, 1,302,064; noes, 
10,312.—On the 7tb, Victor Emmanuel entered Naples 
as King of Italy; when Garibiildi again left tho army, 
and, on tho 9th of Novomber, retired to tho island of 
Caprero. 

In 1860, there was a strong contest for tho presidency 
of the United States, which ended in tho election of 
Abraham Lincoln. The slave question had long been u 
source of disagreement between the Southern and the 
Northern States; in tho former negro slavery being re¬ 
cognised, in the latter abolished. The Southern plan¬ 
ters considered that slave 'labour was necessary to their 
very existence; and hitherto they had been enabled to 


bold their own, and to protect what President Baehaflsn 
called their ** peculiar institatloh.” For some 
their representatives had formed the minority of tho 
House of Eepresentatives, as each stato returns member^ 
to that house in proportion to the number of its popu¬ 
lation : but they had generally, by their own unanimity 
and the divisions of the North, found the president to 
side with them; and they bad, till a short time previous 
to 1860, a majority in the senate, to which each stato 
returns two members; and, as there were fifteen slave 
states, they had thirty senators—outnumbering, for 
many years, those sent from the North and West. Tho 
number of states, however, in 1860, was tfiirty-four; 
and thus the South was in a minority of all the depart¬ 
ments of the government. Though slavery was the 
cardinal point of difference between North and South, 
there were other causes of complaint. The North sup¬ 
ported protection, whilst the South wanted free trade, 
that they might dispose Of their raw produce—chiefly 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice—for the manufactures 
of Europe. The public money, contributed by all, they 
also contended was chiefly expended for the benefit of 
tho North; especially in tho construction of navy-yards, 
docks, arsenals, forts, and lighthouses. After the elec¬ 
tion of Abraham Lincoln—who bad tho votes of all the 
nineteen states opposed to the South, whilst the votes 
of the latter were given against him—the leading men 
of the. South determined to carry out a project which 
bad long boon talked of, and to secede from the Union. 
In his message to congress on tho 4th of December, 
1860, the president (Buchanan) deprecated the threat¬ 
ened secession; and recommended such an amendment 
of the constitution os would enable tho dissatisfied 
states to remain in the Union. Nothing was done; and 
u convpntion which had assembled at Charleston led the 
way, by declaring, on tho 20th of December, the seces¬ 
sion uf South Carolina. It was anticipated (as it turnod 
out correctly) that more would follow. 


CHAPTER -CXIX. 

OOltTINVATIOir 0» XBB BXIOW OV QVXXW VIOXOMA.'— A.P. 1861, 1862. 


IGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
closed, and the new year was ushered in 
by an unusually keen winter. In the last 
week of December tho frost Had been very 
severe; and the working classes—^many of 
them impoverished by tho long strikes—suffered 
greatly; none moro so than the silk-wenvers of Coven¬ 


try, for whose special relief ^40,000 was raised.—-Sub¬ 
scriptions were opened in London for the distressed 
operatives of the metropolis; and most liberally were 
the appeals answered, and well did tho poor, unemployed 
men bebavo. As was truly observed by one residing 
amongst them—**The teemtog crowds of Loildon poor, 
cut off fltozn their tVonted fields of labour, went through 
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the ordeal that would have produced a revolution in 
almost every other capital of Kurope, with a patience 
and forl)earance which elicited a general feeling of esti¬ 
mation and respect.” As the spring advanced, trade 
improved; and the men in all branches but one were 
pretty well employed. That ono was the cotton manu¬ 
facture, which was most disastrously affected by the 
civil war in America; but not so much in 1861 as in 
the following year. 

ThCi session of 1861 was opened by tho Queen on 
Tuesday, tho 5th of February. In her speech, her 
majesty stated that tranquillity had been re-established 
in Syria v*that the operations of tho allied forces, in 
China had been attended with complete success; and 
thus alluded to the schism which had sprung up in tho 
United States of Americar 

Serious differences have arisen among tho states of 
the North American Union. It is impossible for mo 
not to look with great concern upon any events which 
can affect the happiness and welfare of a pcopie nearly 
allied to my subjects by descent, and closely connected 
with them by the most intimate and friendly relations. 
My heartfelt wish is that these differences may be sus¬ 
ceptible of a satisfactory adjustment. The interest 
which I take in the people of the United States cannot 
but bo increased by tho kind and cordial reception 
given by them to the Prince of Wales dating his recent 
visit to the continent of America.” 

Tho subject of reform was, this session, dropped by 
the government. Mr. Locke King brought forward his 
measure to reduce tho county household franchise to 
£10: Mr. Baines introduced a bill to extend the fran¬ 
chise in towns to £6 householders; and Mr. Berkeley 
again moved tho adoption of tho mode of voting by 
ballot.—All these measures failed. Sudbury and St. 
Alban’s had been, for some years, disfranchised for 
bribery; and the ministers introduced a bill to transfer 
the four seats thus vacant to Chelsea and Kensington. 
It was, however, proposed, that instead, ono seat should 
bo given to Birkenhead, ono to South Lancashire, and 
two to West Yorkshire: this amendment was carried. 

The •budget, introduced by tho Chancellor of the 
Exchequef on tho 15th of April, was much simpler than 
that of 1860. The right honourable gentleman esti¬ 
mated tho expenSiture for the financial year 1861->’62 
at £69,900,000; the revenue at £71,823,000: leaving a 
surplus of £1,923,000. He proposed to reduce the 
income-tax IcZ. in the pouffU; to repeal the paper duty; 
to vote tho tea and sugar duties only for •a year, in 
order that the subject of their reduction might then be 
again considered; to increase the duty on chicory to 
8a. 6<2. per cwt. till April, 1862, and after that time, to 
11 9 .; and Ac make alteratiqps in the excise duties pay¬ 
able on hawkers’ and victuallers’ licences. It was not 


customary to comprise the income-tax, the custopis 
duties, and tho excise duties in one measure; each class 
of imposts being brought separately before the House. 
But, this year, to ensure the repeal of tho paper duty, 
Mr. Gladstone adopted the unusual course of including 
all the above proposals, except that relating to licences, 
in ono bill; concluding that the Lords—who, if they 
insisted upon their right to reject^ could not mnend a 
money bill—would pass the complex measure, however 
reluctantly, rather than, by its rejection, throw all tho 
Treasury arrangements into confusion. A resolution, 
moved by Mr. Newdegate, to treat each duty separately, 
being negatived by tho large majority of 196 to 34, 
little opposition was mado in tho Commons to any of 
tho proposals of the finance minister, except that for the 
repeal of the paper duty, which was carried, on the 30th 
of May, by tho small majority of 15—296 “ayes” to 
281 “nocSr” Tho Lords did not attempt to reject the 
bill; and thus the duty on paper was abolished. That 
abolition has been very beneficial generally, more par¬ 
ticularly with regard to the penny papers; and even by 
this means alone has greatjy increased knowledge. 
During tho session tho approaching marriage of the 
Princess Alice to Prince Louis of Hesse was announced; 
and an annuity of £6,000 per annum, with a dowry of 
£30,000, were voted to her royal highness. 

Several important acts were passod in tho session. 
One, introduced by Mr. Gladstone, has had a more 
beneficial cficct upon the industrious classes than per¬ 
haps any other of bis measures—the act establishing 
post-office savings-banks, especially intended to receive 
the savings of tho workiug-mda. Tho government 
security is given for these deposits, which have boon 
made to a large amount.—An Act, “ to placo tho Em¬ 
ployment of Young Wonoen, Young Persons, Youths, 
and Children, in Lace Factories, under the Regulations 
of the Factories’ Act j ” an Act to Exempt t)»e Horses 
used by Volunteers, when on duty, from Tolls; ” and 
an Act to Amend tho Laws relating to Bankruptcy 
and Insolvency”—which abolished imprisonment for 
debt, except in cases of fraud, and did away with much 
of tho cumbrous and expensive machinery of tho old 
bankruptcy laws—were also passed.—Before the session 
closed, Lord John Russell was called. to the upper 
House by the titles of Earl Russell and Viscount Am- 
berley; and Lord Campbell; the Lord Chancellor, and 
Lord Herbert of Lee, the Secretary at War, died; both 
being greatly regretted by the public. The Attorney- 
General, Sir R. Bethell, was elevated to the woolsack, 
and to tho peerage, by the title of Baron Westbury g . 
Sir William Atherton became Attorney-General, and 
was succeeded, bb Solicitor-General, by Sir Rpundell 
Palmer. Sir George T^wif took the war departmept; 
Sir George Grey succeeding him as Home Secretary. 
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Mr. Ctfrdwc^ll gave up the Chief Secretaryship of Ire¬ 
land, aad was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lanc^ter; and Sir Robert Peel became Chief Secretary 
in his place. 

Early in the year the Queen met her first domestic 
calamity in the death of her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, who departed this life on the 16th of March. 
Her royal highness was in her seventy-fifth year. She 
was the daughter of Francis Frederic Anthony, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg; and Leopold I., King of the Belgians, 
was her brother, and uncle to Queen Victoria. Her 
royal highness first married, in 1803, Enrich Charles, 
the Prince of Lciningen, who died on the 4’th of July, 
1814. On the 11th of July, 1818, she married Princo 
Edward, Duke of Kent and Strathern, who died on the 
24th of January, 1820, when his daughter, the Princess 
Victoria, was only eight months old. The duchess was 
an excellent mother, and to her judicious training may 
- be attributed the many domestic virtues and high social 
qualities that distinguish our excellent Queen. For 
this loss the Queen found consolation in the society of 
her beloved husband; apd together, after parliament 
broke up, they visited Ireland, whei*e, on the 24th of 
August, her Majesty and the Princo Consort wero pre¬ 
sent at a review of the troops in the Curragli camp, by 
the commander-in-chiof. The Prince of Wales, who 
had been for some months at Cu'rragh, going through 
the strict routine of military duty, was, throughout the 
day, at the head of his regiment, the Grenadier Guards. 
It was estimated that there wero not fewer than 60,000 
spectators on tho ground, by whom the Queen, Princo 
Consort, and their son wero loudly and heartily cheered. 
From the Curragh tho Queen and Princo Consort went 
to Killarney; and having enjoyed tho beautiful scenery 
of the lakes, they proceeded to Balmoral for the usual 
autumn residence.—In the summer her majesty insti¬ 
tuted a‘new oi'dcr of knighthood, called the Star of 
India, to be conferred on those who had distinguished 
themselves in the civil and military service of tho Indian 
empire. It comprises tho sovereign, the grand master, 
and twenty-five knights; with such extra and honorary 
knights as tho sovereign may be pleased to appoint. 
The insignia consists of a star, a collar of gold, and a 
badge suspended from a light-blue riband, with narrow 
white stripes near each edge. The motto* “Heaven’s 
light is our guide,” is inscribed on the star.—After her 
return from Balmoral to Windsor Castle, her majesty 
hold the first investiture of the order. Tho Governor- 
General of India for tho time being was declared to be 
grand master and principal knight; and the Prince 
Consort (as an extra and honorary knight), Field- 
Marshal Lord Gough, Sir George Russell Clerk, and 
General Sir George Polloqjk were invested with the 
insignia, which has sinoo been conferred upon several 


native sovereigns of India, and distinguished jnembenf 
of the Indian military and civil service. *^be PrittC^' of 
Wales, after he left Ireland, pursued legal studied at 
Cambridge. On tho Slst of October ho was in London, 
and on that day opened a new library erected in the 
Temple Gardens, and called “The Middle Temple Li¬ 
brary.” The ’ same day his royal highness was called 
to the bar, and admitted as a bencher of the Middle 
Temple. 

On the 8th of April, the census of tho United*King¬ 
dom was taken; papers having been left at every house, 
on which were to be inscribed—1. The name and sur- 
name of every individul in the dwelling.—2. "The rela¬ 
tion of each to tho head of the family.—3. Whether 
they were single or married, or widowed.—4. Sex.— 
5. The age on the last birthday.—6. Rank, profession, 
or occupation.—7. Where born.—8. If deaf and dumb, 
or blind.—TJlieso papers were expected to bo filled up 
on the morning of tho 8th of April; and they wero col¬ 
lected tlTe same day. After a careful examination and 
classification, the returns were published, and the fol¬ 
lowing is the result:— 

lOPULATION OF TUB UNITED KiNQDOM. — ApKIL 8 , 1801 . 


PurBcnii. Al.ilct. Fomalct. 


England and "Wales .. 

Scotland. 

Ireland . 

Islands in the British) 

Seas .1 

Army, navy, and mcr-^ 
chant Boamon ...,) 


20 , 001,725 

8 , 061,329 

5 , 761 , 5-13 

1 - 13,779 

303,412 


9 , 758,852 10 , 302,873 
1 , 417,015 1 , 614 , 31-1 

2 , 804,961 2 , 959,582 

66,394 77,385 

303,412 


29 , 33 - 1,788 14 , 380,634 14 , 954,154 


Notwithstanding the check which the industry of Lan- 
ashiro—the chief seat of the cotton manufacture—sus¬ 
tained, 1861 was, on tho whole, a fairly prosperous year. 
The weather was favourable for the harvest, and the 
crops produced an average quantity, and of a quality 
seldom exceeded. Tho reduction of prices that followed 
was a great relief to the working-men. Tho 4;rado with 
France also considerably increased, and thus in some 
degree balanced the falling-off in the traffic with the 
United States. The supply of cotton from those States 
entirely failed. Our manufacturers had directed their 
attention exclusively to tb«(t market; and instead of 
encouraging, had stood aloof from all others, whether 
in our own colonies or elsewhere. Now attention was 
turned to the East and West Indies, to Chino, to 
Egypt, and to Algeria; and a great impetus was given 
to the cultivation of the oo^on-plant in those countries. 
But the growth of that plant was tho woi^ of time; 
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and while cotton plantations were springing up in 
Jamaica, India, and other places, our factories, one 
after the other, were discharging their bauds, and 
stopping their mills. Thousands of honest, industrious 
persons, male and female, were thrown on the poor- 
rates; but there were no outbreaks, no riots. Tho 
people in tho suffering districts were perfectly tranquil. 
Attempts were made to revive tho reform question, but 
it had little success in tho.north; and an address, 
issued *'on tho lOth of July, calling upon the people of 
Groat Britain and Ireland to join in “a national reform 
movement,” for the purpose of obtaining manhood 
suffrage, tho ballot, and an equitable redistribution of 
seats, met with little response at the time.—Tho falling- 
off ill the trado with the United States affected the 
exports; their value being, for the year ending Decem¬ 
ber 31st, 1861, ;£125,115,133. The revenue for tho 

Faino period, according to the returns from the Treasury^ 
published on tho 1st of January, 1862, produced tho 
sum of £68,603,851 7s. 4d. 

Tho war continued in New Zealand. On the 19th of 
March, a number of tho insurgents surrendered to tho 
^ British; and, for a time, peace was restored: but hos¬ 
tilities wero subsequently renewed.—In Australia and 
all our other colonies peace and tranquillity prevailed; 
though in the former, where extreme democratic con¬ 
stitutions had been established, the ministries and tho 
legislatures were adopting measures not at all likely to 
promote the general prosperity.—Early in the year, the 
north-western provinces of India suffered severely from 
famine, tlio result of a long drought. This calamity 
lijul one good effect. The Indian government came 
forward Tifherally to tho relief of tho sufferers; a sub¬ 
scription was opened among the English at Calcutta, 
and others in London and Liverpool; all being well 
supported. From England upwards of £100,000 was 
transmitted to India, being tho contributions of tho 
people of Great Britain to the relief of their feliow- 
subjccts in the East. This liberality did much to ex¬ 
tinguish any lingering remains of tho spirit that caused 
tho mutiny. The rains of the summer produced an 
abundafit rice crop in 1861; and the distress was re¬ 
moved. Apart from this visitation in tho rice districts^ 
tho general prosperity of the Indian empire, under the 
genial government of Lord Canning, was remarkable; 
whilst, under the successive administration of two able 
financiers from England, tho Indian revenue was 
greatly improved, and its ^nanoial equilibrium nearly 
restored. 

The transactions in Europe with which England was 
©dnnccted were not important. Those in which she 
was most interested took place in Poland and Italy. 
The Emperor Alexander, o&Bussia, engaged in emanci¬ 
pating thi serfs in Bussia proper, was accused of wish- 1 


ing to establish a tyranny over the Foies. The Polish 
Agricultural Society, whoso central place of meeting 
was Warsaw, had the Count Andrew Zamoyski for 
president. He was suspected of entertaining designs to 
throw off tho lliissian yoke, and of converting the 
society into an engine for promoting them. The em¬ 
peror, by an imperial ukase, dissolved the society at 
tho latter end of March—a step which gave rise to 
popular demonstrations in Warsaw, and led to en¬ 
counters with tho troops. In one of these, on the 8th 
of April, the soldiers fired upon the populace; and on 
that and subsequent days, more than 1,000 of the Inttor 
were killed and wounded. From that time, for many 
months, rebellion raged in Poland; the movements 
being directed by a secret council, whose place of 
mooting was never discovered. Tho insurgents fre¬ 
quently fell-in with the Bussian troops, and disptirsed 
them; but the resources of the empire were too exten¬ 
sive and overpowering for the old kingdom successfully • 
to contend with; and the Poles could get no foreign 
aid. Tho people of England and France were very 
anxious to assist them; ©speedily those of the former 
country, where a society of the «Friends of Poland ” 
had existed for many years. A long correspondence 
subsequently took place between the governments of 
Great Britain, France, and Austria on the one side, and 
that of Bussia on the other; tho three former powers 
urging the latter to adopt lenient conduct and liberal 
measures with respect to the Poles. Bussia persistently 
refused to recognise any foreign intervention in her 
domestic affairs, or’ between tho imperial government 
and any parts of its subjects; and the negotiation pro¬ 
duced no result, except a coolness between Bussia and 
tho Western powers. In the meantime the civil war 
continued, till the insurgents were completely crushed; 
and since then, the government of St. Petersburg has 
been gradually replacing tho Polish functionaries by 
liussians; and, on tho 12th of January, 1867, three 
imperial ukases were published, assimilating the civil, 
military, and financial administration of Poland to that 
of Bussia. So all that Poland has gained by an insur¬ 
rection, which her friends admit to have been very ill- 
timedj is a more stringent government, and tho aboli- 
tion of all her national privileges and distinctions. 

In Italy we left Francis IL, of Naples, shut up in 
Gaeta, where he was blockaded by the troops of Pied¬ 
mont by land; but Napoleon, still professing a desire 
to carry out the treaty of Zurich, stationed a French 
fleet off that port, to prevent any attack by sea. This 
state of things did not long continue. The emperof 
found that he could not carry out his temporising 
policy; and, after an unsuccessful bombardment of 
Gaeta by the Piedmontese in January, 1861, he with¬ 
drew his fleet. Still Francis held out; refused all 
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British goTcrnmeat, supported by France and tfee other 
European powers, recognised the Sduthem Statea as 
belligerents, but professed a strict neutrality* On the 
29th of April, Lord Wodehouse (then Under-Secrotory 
of State for the foreign department) stated, in the House 
of Lords, that her majesty’s government had decided 
not to intrude, advice or counsel on the government of 
the United States j but that Lord Lyons, the British 
ambassador at Washington, had been instructed to ex¬ 
press, on every fitting occasion, the earnest desire, of her 
majesty’s government that the differences between the 
North and the South might bo amicably arranged. No 
doubt Sir E. Lyons followed bis instructiouy; but in 
themselves over the mountainous country in the south, vain; the war continued; and the Federal government 
and long kept up a guerilla warfare, being supported in —as that at Washington was now called by foreigners ; 
many places by the inhabitants, who were not only the government of the South, established first at 
hostile to the Sardinian rule, but gave information of Charleston, but subsequently at Bichmond, being 
the movements of the king’s troops, and sujpplied his termed the Confederato—complained bitterly that the 
. opponents with provisions.—On the 1st of Juno Count Southern “tebcls” had been recognised as belligerents 
Cavour diod, and was succeeded by Baron Kicasoli; one by the powers of Europe. There was no interruption, 
of whoso first official acts was, to announce to the however, of the friendly intercourse between England 
Chamber of Deputies at Turin that France had rccog- and the States till near the close of the year; and then, 

nised Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy; England had for a few weeks, the prospect of a war was imminent._ 

recognised his title some time before. On the 7th of November, the Tre7U West India mail- 

During the year, two European sovereigns—Frederick packet, on its way to England, called at the Havannah^ 
William IV., King of Prussia, and Abdul Medjid, where she took on board, as passengers, two Southern 
Sultan of Turkey—died. Both were succeeded by their gentlemen—Mr. Mason and Mr. Slidell; the former as 
brothers—William, the Crown Prince of Prussia, and commissioner to England, the latter to France. Each 
Abdul Aziz. The former ascended the throne as Wil- was accompanied by a secretary.—On tho 8th, the 
liam I.; and ho has done more to increase the power of packet was boarded by a large party of armed marines, 
Prussia than any sovereign since Frederick tlie Great, commanded by a lieutenant from tho 8un Jacinto^ a 
Under the latter Turkey has not retrograded; but she federal man-of-war, commanded by Captain Wilkes, 
has not increased in strength; and it is only tho This party forcibly carried off the commissioners and 

jealousies of the other European sovereigns that pro- their secretaries; the commander of the protesting 

serve the integrity of the Turkish empire. against the outrage, which he had no power to resist. 

At the close of our rhvm6 of tho events of 18G0, we Tho four gentlemen thus seized, contrary to all interna^ 

noticed the differences which had arisen between tho tioual law, were taken to New York, and put in prison- 
Nortlicrn and Southern States of America, and the Information of the seizure reached England on the 27th 
secession of South Carolina from the union. In of November. A cabinet council was summoned for tho 
January, 1861, four other states followed tlie example; 29th; and, on tho proposition of Lord Palmerston, it 
and they were joined by six others; North Carolina 
being the last which gave in her adhesion on the 20th 
of May. The eleven states were—^North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Loui¬ 
siana, Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, and Tennessee* On the 
9th of February, Mr* Jefferson Davis was elected presi¬ 
dent of the states which had then seceded; and as the 
government at Washington, supported by all the 
Northern States, refused to ipeognise the right to secede, 

«nd treated the secessionists as rebels, whom they deter¬ 
mined to subdue by force, war was inevitable. Into 

the details of that war it is impossible to enter in this December, passed a vote of thanks to him. When 
ri8Vim6; only those, circumstances with which England however, Lord Lyons, on the 23rd of December, com- 
was immediately connecteH can be noticed. The municated Earl Rnssoira despatch to Mr. Sej^ard, tho 


resolved to instruct Lord Lyons peremptorily to demand 
the liberation of the captives. Earl Russell forwarded 
the instructions to the British ambassador omihe 30th; 
and immediate preparations were made for war, should 
the demand be refused; several bodietT of troops being 
sent to Canada between the 13th and the 27th of 
December; the British fleet in the American waters was 
also strengthened. Captain Wilkes, on his arrival at 
New York, was promoted to the rank of commodore; 
on visiting publio meetings he was praised and eulo' 
gised; and the House of Representatives, on the 4th of 


foreign iut^rventipn, the object of which was the sur¬ 
render of his rights; and only, when the defences of 
Gafita were found to be no longer tenable, did be con¬ 
sent to abandon that^ his last stronghold on Neapolitan 
soil. On the 14th of February, he embarked, with bis 
queen, court, and ministers, on board tho French 
frigate which landed them at Ronio; and the 

same day the Piedmontese troops, under General 
Cialditti, took possession of Gaeta. All Italy, except 
Venetia, Rome, and a small papal territory surrounding 
that city, was then nominally subject to Victor Em¬ 
manuel, and it was supposed fighting would ccasc. 
But large bodies of the Neapolitan troops dispersed 
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American minister, and the chief adviser of the presi- 
dont, it was deemed best to liberate the prisoners. 
They were, on the 28th, delivered to Lord Lyons, who 
at once despatched them to England. They landed in 
this country on the 29th of January, 1862; and thus 
the approheadod outbreak of Iiostilities was prevented. 

The year 1861 appeared likely to close favourably 
and pleasantly for England; as all her relations with 
foreign powers were satisfactory; her foreign trade, ex¬ 
cept with the United States, prosperous ; her internal 
industry, except that branch already alluded to, progres¬ 
sing rapidly; and her people tranquil and contented; 
for even ih Ireland—where turbulent spirits are always 
to be found ready to create dissatisfaction, and, if they 
can, to raise a disturbance—a calm prevailed. Prepa- 
2 *ations w’ere actively going on in London, under the 
auspices of tlie Prince Consort, for the second Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition, which would have been held in 1861; 
but the war raging in Italy in 1859, caused it to be 
postponed. Groat expectations were entertainrod as to 
the result of that exhibition, which there was every 
reason to believe would, in the number of exhibitors, 
and the variety and rxcolloncc; of their contributions, 
exceed the first. All bright prospects wero obscured, 
however, by the death, on the 14th of Uccember, of Ids 
royal Idgbncss the Prince Consort. He had been in¬ 
disposed for more Ihan a fortnight previous, with a cold, 
attended with fever: but the public wero not aware of 
it till the 9th of December, when it was announced, 
that a party to bo held at Windsor Castle had been 
countermanded, on account of his royal highness’s ill¬ 
ness ; five days after, ho was no more. He died in the 
same room, in Windsor Castle, where George IV. and 
William IV, expired; and on the 23rd, was buried in 
the royal vault, in the Chapel Royal, of St. George’s.— 
The (iucen bad a splendid mausoleum erected at Frog- 
more, to which the royal corpse has been removed. 

His royal highness’s character was truly estimable in 
all the relations of life. Ho was a dutiful son, a firm 
friend, an afifectionate husband, and a kind and loving 
father, setting before bis children the conduct they 
shouhl pursue by precept and example.—To the Queen 
he was in'Valuablc as a counsellor and an adviser; and 
her majesty has never ceased to lament his loss. Her 
residence has, since that event, been divided between 
Windsor, Osborne, and Balmoral; with occa.sional short 
visits to Belgium and Germany; but she nas not j^et 
resumed her royal state at*Buckingham Palace, to the 
great regret of her subjects; and only on very few oc¬ 
casions has taken part in public proceedings. All the 
other duties of royalty her majesty, however, continues 
assiduously to discharge; and her subjects hope yet to 
see her onpe more resume Ijer proud position, which no 
one ever tiled better, or with greater propriety. 


Soon after the year 1862 opened, on the 16th of Janu¬ 
ary, a shocking accident at the New Hartley Colliery, near 
Newcastle, excited the sympathy of the entire nation. 
An explosion shattered the shaft which gave access to 
tho colliery, and killed 204 men and boys, besides in¬ 
juring many others. The terriblo accident was caused 
by the breaking of the beam which overhung the shaft, 
and formed part of the pumping machinery. Numer¬ 
ous families were left destitute, and a subscription was 
opened for tbeir relief, to which the Queen—perhaps 
sympathising with the widows and the fatherless more 
deeply from her own bereavement—was the first to send 
a large contribution.—In a few wxeks, upwards of 
i;70,000 was collected, by which the material wants of 
tho sufferers were greatly alleviated; but tho loss of re¬ 
latives no money could supply. 

Parliament was opened, by commission, on the 6th of 
February, the Lord Chancellor, Baron Westbury, read¬ 
ing her majesty’s message, in which tho following allu¬ 
sion was made to her recent loss:— 

We are commanded, by her majesty, to assure you, 
that her majesty is persuaded that you will deeply par¬ 
ticipate in the affliction by which her majesty has been 
overwliclmed, by the calamitous, untimely, and irrepar¬ 
able loss of her beloved consort, who had been her 
comfort and support. It has been, however, soothing 
to her majesty, wliilo suffering most acutely under this 
awful dispensation of Providence, to receive from all 
classes of Jior subjects the most cordial assurances of 
their sympathy with her sorrow, as well as of their ap¬ 
preciation of the noble character of him, the greatness 
of whose loss, to her majesty and to the nation, is so 
justly and so universally felt and lamented.” 

These sentiments were echoed in the addresses from 
both Houses; the movers and seconders—Lords Dufferin 
and Shelburne in the uper House; Mr. Portmau and 
Mr. Western Wood in the lower—and the leaders of 
both parties, warmly eulogising the character of the late 
Prince Consort in tlieir speeches. 

The Chanccdlor of the Exchequer made his financial 
statement on the 3rd of April. Two days previously, ^ 
Mr. Sheridan had, by a majority of 127 to 116 against 
the government, obtained leave to bring in a bill to re¬ 
duce the duty on fire insurance, at once, from 3s. to 2s. 
per cent., and at the end of five years to Is. per cent. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, took no notice of this vote in 
his budget. He estimated the revenue for the financial 
year at £70,190,000; the expenditure at £70,040,000: 
and he proposed to reduce the wine duties from four 
scales to two; to abolish the hop duties, substituting v 
licence to brewers for that tax; and to reduce the duty 
on playing-cards to 3d. per pack; the seller of sueh 
cards, if the maker, to pay^2a. 6d. for a licence, to be 
taken out annually; aud^ if not a maker, The 
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brewersMicences wore to vary from 12^?* 6d. if the quan¬ 
tity brewed did not exceed twenty barrels, to £2 for 
any quantity not exceeding fifty barrels; after that 
amount, 15s. for every fifty barrels, should the entire 
number not exceed 1,000; 14s. for every fifty from 
1,000 to 50,000; and 12s. 6(i. for every fifty barrels 
beyond that number.—Each brewer also to take out a 
yearly licence, at 12s. 6d.—Mr. Gladstone carried ail 
his propositions ; and Mr. Sheridan’s bill for the reduc¬ 
tion of tho duty, on fire insurances was not proceeded 
with. 

' One of the first acts passed in the session of 1862, 
was to enable tho Queen to issue commissions to the 
officers of her majesty’s land forces and the royal 
marines, and to adjutants an<l quartermasters of the 
militia and volunteer forces, without affixing lier royal 
signature. This relieved Ijer majesty from one of her 
active duties; and as she had ceased*to resjde in Lon¬ 
don, contributed to the convenience of her ministers. 
The practice continues ; and although tho act does not 
affect her majesty’s ri|;ht to sign commissions, it is pro¬ 
bable that tho royal sign-manual has not appeared to 
any issued sinco it passed. Commissions of officers in 
tlie army are now signed by tho general commanding- 
in-chief, and one of the principal Secretaries of State ; 
for the royal marines, by the lords commissioners of tho 
Admiralty; for military chaplains, commissariat and 
store officers, and for militia and volunteer adjutants 
and quartermasters, by one of the principal Secretaries 
of State.—Acts were also passcil to prevent the employ¬ 
ment of women, young persons, and children, in the 
operations of bleaching, dyeing, or finishing yarn or 
cloth of cotton, silk, wool, or flax, between the hours of 
8 P.M. and 6 A.M. ; to enable poor-law guardians to send 
poor children to school, if they are orphans, or with the 
consent of their parents, if they are not, at an expense 
not exceeding that which would bo incurred for their 
maintenance, clothing, and education in a workhouse; 
also to prohibit the opening of any new coal mine, and, 
after the Ist of January, 1865, the working of any old 
ones, with a single shaft.—Tho parliament was closed, 
by commission, on the 7th of August. 

The event of the year was the International Exhibi¬ 
tion, hold in a building erected for the purpose in South 
Kensington, upon tho estate purchased with the surplus 
left from the exhibition of 1851. The building was 
very inferior, in external appearance, to the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park; but choice and rare as was tho 
collection of articles at tho 4irst exhibition, tho second 
* fur exceeded it; presenting, altogether a sight that 
had never before been equalled in the variety and the 
exxsellence of tho things exhibited.” Three bodies had 
been concerned in getting; up this display; the royal 
commissioners of 1851, constituted by patent a perma¬ 


nent body, of which the late Earl of Darby wae chair¬ 
man ; the royal commissioners of 1862, at tho bead of. 
whom was Lord Granville; and the council of the 
Society of Arts. The arrangement of the building was, 
in many respects, more eligible than that of the Crystal 
Palace; and the vast crowds which attended the open¬ 
ing on the Ist of May, wore loud in their expressions of 
admiration both at the really magnificent collection of 
works of art and industry, and at the excellent arrange¬ 
ment by which tho beautiful and the useful ^were so 
tastefully displayed. As the Queen could not take the 
prominent part in the opening ceremony which she had 
done in 1851, her majesty appointed the Duke of Oira- 
bridge, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, the Earl of Derby, Lord Sydney (Lord Chamber- 
lain), liOrd Palmerston, and the Speaker of the Houso 
of Commons, to be her special commissioners for the 
purpose; and there was a very long procession of 
officials and others in the building.—The exhibition 
continued open for six months and a fortnight; that 
fortnight was an extension of the time, to enable the 
exhibitors to dispose of their goods; and 2s. 6d. was 
charged for^admission. The number of visitors, during ^ 
the six months, was 6,130,450; and the receipts were 
near £500,000. But the expenses were heavier than in 
1851; and instead of a magnificent surplus, there was a 
small deficiency. 

An immense number of foreigners visited London 
during the exhibition. The most important personages 
were tho Viceroy of Egypt, Prince Napoleon, and tho 
Japanese ambassadors. Though, unhappily, there could 
be no royal receptions, and no balls or banquets at 
Buckingham Palace, civic hospitality was profusely dis¬ 
played to the visitors. The corporation of London gavo 
a concert and ball to 3,000 persons at Guildhall; and 
the dinners at the Jlansion-house, given by the Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Ablcrmau W. Cubitt, were frequent and 
sumptuous : the French exhibitors also gave a banquet 
to Prince Napoleon and the various national commis¬ 
sioners. Tho French minister of commerce, M. Ilouher, 
and M. Michel Chevalier, who had been the principal 
negotiator, with Mr. Cobden, of tho treaty of coinmerce, 
were entertained at a public dinner ; and the*numerous 
foreign workmen who visited the cxliibition were not 
overlooked. On the 5th of August,* an international 
banquet was given to those workmen at Freemasons’ 
Hall; and on the 26th, one in special honour of the 
French workmen was given<n the British refreshment- 
rooms at the exhibition building. 

The royal family, of course, could take no part in any 
of these demonstrations, the death of the Prince Consort 
having been so recent The Prince of .Wales was abroad 
tho greater part of the yeaj, visiting Germany, France, 
and Turkey; and Prince Alfrcnl went to Sweden and 
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fiussia.. Both princes were heartily welcomed and 
cordially greeted at every placo they visited; though 
they did not court publicity.—On the Ist of July, the 
marriago of iho Princess Alice with Prince Louis of 
Hesse took placo at Osborne. The Queen was present, 
but woro deep tnouroing; and there were no nuptial 
festivities. The Archbishop of York performed tho 
ceremony. — On the 4th of November, tho London 
Gazette announced, that her majesty, in council, had 
given lyjr consent to tho marriago of tho Prince of 
' Wales with tho Princess Alexandra, daughter to Prince 
Christian, who was, at that time, heir-presumptive to 
the crown g( Denmark, to which ho subsequently suc- 
cccdcd. The prince had married, in 1842, tlio Princess 
Louisa, daughter of tho Landgrave, William of Hesse. 
The Princess Alexandra >vas born on the Ist of De¬ 
cember, 1844, and was not quite eighteen years of age. 
The Prince of Wales completed his majority on tho 9th 
of November; and as that day fell on a Sunday in 1862, 
his birthday was celebrated, with great rejoicings; on the 
10th in London and many other places, the toast to bis 
health being accompanied with wishes for his happiness 
in tho married state; of which there was little doubt, 
as the union was not one of political convenience, but 
of mutual affection. The princess—to whom his royal 
highness was introduced by his sister the Princess 
Koyal, after she became Crown Princess of Prussia—was 
held in tho liighcst estimation by her relatives, and all 
who knew her on the continent, for her truly amiable 
character and conduct. 

There was very little political excitement in England 
during the year; and trade and industry prospered, the 
cotton districts being still an exception; their distress 
was widely spread. In April, the number of persons 
receiving out-door relief, in tho twenty-four poor-law 
unions of those districts, was 105,000. On the 8th of 
September it had increased to 140,165; and before 
Ndvoinber closed, to 270,000. Still tho applications 
continued to become more numerous; and it would have 
been impossible for tho rate-payers to have raised the 
sum required for the moderate relief a board of guar¬ 
dians affprds. * But a committee was formed in London, 
with tbe* herd Mayor at its head, and others in various 
parts of England, to raise subscriptions in aid of the 
rates. A central <!ommitteo, to receive and dispose of 
these contributions, sat at Manchester, of which tho 
Earl of Derby was chairman; and his lordship, who 
headed the Lancashire subseription with £1,000, gave 
up his time—disregarding all other calls upon it—to 
the arduous duties which his office of chairman imposed 
upon him. As soon as the subscriptions opened, Sir 0* 
B. Phipps^ in the name of the Queen, wrote to Lord 
Derby, saying that her majesty, as Duchess of Lancaster, 
‘‘gladly as^ciated herself with those suffering districts; i 


and was pleased to find herself thus entitled to send her 
aid to those for whom she had long felt deep Compas¬ 
sion.'’ Her majesty’s contribution to the fund was 
£2,000. Before the year dosed, the central oonlmlttee 
had received £407,830; and that sitting at the Mansion- 
house, London, £236,026. Throughout the keen pres¬ 
sure of distress the greatest tranquillity continued to 
prevail; and the conduct of the unemployed cannot bo 
too highly praised. Notwithstanding the almost com¬ 
plete suspension of operations in the cotton manufacture, 
tho amount of the revenue for the year ending Decem¬ 
ber Slst, 1862—£70,996,428 16s. 6<2.—exceeded that of 
tho previous twelve months by something more than 
£2,000,000: the value of tho exports—£124,137,812— 
was very little short of that for 1861. 

No event of great interest occurred, during the year, 
connected with tho colonies. There were ministerial 
disputes and criscs'^in both Australia and Canada; but 
the people of England took little interest in them.— 
In India, Lord Elgin succeeded Earl Canning as 
goverftor-general. His lordship arrived at Calcutta on 
the Ist of March, and was instplled into offico on the 
12tb. Lord Canning left Calcutta on the 18th of 
March, and arrived in England on the 26th of April. 
Ho did not long survive his return to his native land. 
He died on the 16th of June, and his remains were 
interred in Westminster Abbey on the 21st. He left 
no Issue, and the titld is extinct. 

Tho foreign events of the year, except in America, were 
very unimportant. In tho United States the civil war 
continued; and though the fighting was generally to 
the advantage of tho Soiitli, tho Yriends of the seces¬ 
sionists had little hope of their success tinaidcd—so 
superior were the forces, so overwhelming tlie resources 
of tho Federal States. It was like tho Poloscontending 
with the Kussians. The relations of the United King¬ 
dom with the Federal and Confederate States under¬ 
went no change during the year, which was distin¬ 
guished by an act of unexampled benevolence on tho 
part of an American gentleman to the poor of London. 
Mr. Q-eorge Peabody had resided some years in tho 
British metropolis as a banker. His business was pros¬ 
perous; he made a large fortune; and in Juno, 1862, 
he placed £150,000 in the hands of trustees—of whom 
the ambassador from the United States for the timo 
being is always to be one—for the benefit of the 
London poor. On the 29th of January, 1866, previous 
to his leaving England for his native country, this truly 
beneficent man placed £1001^000 more in the hands of 
bis trustees, who have built several fitie blocks of houses 
with part of the quarter of 8 million thus munificently 
devoted to the benefit of the poor of the metropolis, with a 
view of affording them convenient, clean, a^nd comfort¬ 
able dwellings at a lolf rental. As he was a citizen of 
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the UnloB, the Queen could confer no honour upon Mr. 
Peabody; but her majesty sent him her portrait,.which 
he hi<;hly priaed, and intended, he said, to make it a 
heirloom in his fhmily; and the corporation of London 
admitted him to the freedom of the city.—Every honour 
to his name I 

In Italy, the guerilla war continued, and became, on 
the part of the friends of Francis II., a species of brv* 
gandage, which the forces of Victor Emmanuel were un> 
able to suppress. There was a strong party in Italy— 
followers of Garibaldi and Mazzlni—who were very 
much dissatisfied with the continuance of the Austrians 
in Venetia, and of the pope at Home. They called for 
Italy, one and undivided, with Rome for its capital. 
Mazzini kept aloof, and out of the way of danger; but 
be encouraged the discontented by his letters, as Gari¬ 
baldi did both by words and deeds. On tbe 5tb of 
January, 1862, the latter accepted the presidency of the 
Rifle Association of Genoa; and on that day wrote to 
the members, advising them to “hasten to prepare 
themselves to take up arms; for the moment was ap¬ 
proaching when they w^uld have to givo fresh proofs of 
Ihoir valour.” Soon after ho left Capreia. for tho con¬ 
tinent; and landing at Genoa, he gathered followers 
round him, at whoso head ho marched to Milan, enter¬ 
ing that city on the 2l8t of March, where ho was re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm, the people shouting, “To 
Romo and Venice!" Tho government discountenanced i 


the movement; and as Garibaldi persisted, troops were 
sent against him. Ho retreated to Sicily, where be 
landed in August, and took possession of Catania oh the' 
filst. The island was immediately declared in a state 
of siege, and Garibaldi left for Calabria, where hO 
landed on the 2.5th of August. On tbe 29th he was 
attacked by‘the king’s forces, and his followers dis¬ 
persed, he being wounded and taken prisoner. After a 
short confinement he was liberated, and returned to 
Caprera, where he remained quiet for some time. 
“The friends of Italy,” in England, were very indignant 
at Victor Emmanuel for not letting the chief have his 
own way. On the 17th of October, they held a meet¬ 
ing at the City of London Tavern, in the metropolis; 
at which-resolutions expressive of sympathy with Gari¬ 
baldi, and of disapprobation at tho French occupation 
of Rome, were adopted. 

In Greece, a peaceful revolution took place in Octo¬ 
ber. King Otho quitted the kingdom on tho 24tb, and 
a provisional government was appointed; which offered 
the crown to Prince Alfred, the second son of Queen 
Victoria. As the British government would not sanc¬ 
tion his acceptance of it, it was, after some delay, j 
offered to the second son of Prince Christian, brother 
to the Princess Alexandra; who ultimately became 
King of Greece, and now reigns at Athens, over a 
people neither very orderly nor contented, as George I. 
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^ ITH the exception to which we bavo 
so frequently alluded, tho United 
Kingdom was, when 1863 opened, 
prosperous and happy, The people 
appeared to be thinking more about 
tbe approaching marriage of the Prince of 'Wales, than 
of political or religious differences; and there has sel¬ 
dom been a period when greater social equanimity pre¬ 
vailed. Tbe session of parliament was opened by com¬ 
mission, on Thursday, the 6th of February. The royal 
speech was read by tbe Xord Chancellor. It com¬ 
menced by announcing that her majesty had declared 
her consent to the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with the Princess Alexandra of Denmark; and that she 
doubted not, parliament would enable her to make pro¬ 
vision for such an establishmmit m woiUd be suitable 


to the rank and dignity of the heir-apparent to the 
crown of these realms. Tho offer of the crown of 
Greece to Prince Alfred, and its refusal, from diplo¬ 
matic engagements and other weighty considerations, 
were mentioned; also tho intention of resigning the 
protectorate of the Ionian Isles, should the people of 
those islands express a wish to be uhited to the king¬ 
dom of Greece. Her majesty then alluded to the state 
of the cotton districts; expressing the heartfelt grief 
with which she witnessed tlie severe distress and suffer¬ 
ing of tbe people of those districts, and which had 
“ been borne by them with noble fortitude, and with 
exemplary resignation.” The determination to main¬ 
tain a neutral position with respect to the civil war 
waging in America, the favourable result of^ the treaty 
of commerce concluded witli France, and ti>4 conclusion 
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of a similar treaty with Belg^ium, were also subjects 
touched upon in the document; wliich concluded as 
follows:— 

‘‘It has been gratifying to her majesty to observetlio 
spirit of order which happily prevails throughout her 
dominions, and which is so essential an element in the 
well-being and prosperity of nations. Various mea¬ 
sures of public usefulness and improvement will be 
submitted for your consideration; and her majesty 
fervently prays that, in all your dolibrralioiis, tbe 
blessing of Almighty God may guide your counsels to 
the promotion of tlio wclfaro and happiness of her 
people.” / 

The address was cfirried without a division being 
taken; though both Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli cpies- 
tioned the soundness of the policy announced with 
respect to the Ionian Islands. When the Houses pro¬ 
ceeded to business, one of the first measures^ introduced 
by the government was the bill to provide an establish¬ 
ment for tho Prince of Wales. It was proposed to 
make a grant of £40,000 per annum to the prince, and 
of £10,000 to tho princess, from the consolidated fund ; 
and to settle £30,000 a year on the latter in the event 
of the premature death of tho prince. This bill, intro¬ 
duced on the 19th of February, passed rapidly through 
both Houses, and received the royal assent on tho 5th 
of March.—On the 24th of March, Mr. Hubbard, one 
of the members for Buckinghamshire, brought formally 
before tho Ifouso of Commons a question wliich had 
been often agitated since the imposition of tho income- 
tax—viz., Should permanent and temporary iucoracs be 
subjected to the same rate of assessment ?—In ISfil, a 
committeo*'had, on the motion of tho same gentleman, 
becjn appointed to cou.^ider tliis question, and had re¬ 
ported against introducing any distinction between the 
two classes of incomes.—Mr. Hubbard was not satisfied 
with this decision; and, on the day above-named, he 
moved a resolution, to the effect that the tax should 
fall upon net incomes; and that the net amount of in¬ 
dustrial earnings should, before assessment, bo so re¬ 
duced, as “equitably to adjust the burden thrown upon 
intelligeico and skill, as compared with property.” 
This plan,'Which appears to ho perfectly just and equit¬ 
able, tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer declared to be 
impracticable; anS tho resolution was negatived by 118 
votes to 70. 

Mr. Gladstone made his financial statement on the 
16th of April; and he took* a most favourable view of 
the state of our finances, and of tho prospects for tlio 
future. Tho revenue for the financial year had been 
£563,000 more, tbe expenditure £806,000 less, than 
the estimate. The expenditure for 1863-’64 lie esti¬ 
mated at £67,749,000; whilst tho revenue might be 
expected tJ produco £71,490,000': leaving a surplus of 


£3,741,000. lie proposed an equalisation of the duty 
on chicory and coffee; to equalise certain duties. on 
licences; to make clubs liable to tho duty on wines and 
spirits consumed in those establishments; and to ex¬ 
tend the income-tax to charitable trusts. These taxes 
would produco, he calculated, £133,000 per annum, 
making the surplus to bo disposed of, £3,874,000. 
This lie proposed to deal with by repealing petty 
charges upon mercantile transactions, including the 
stamp upon bills of lading; by reducing the income-tax 
2(1. in tho pound, allowing persons having incomes of 
between £100 and £200 per annum to deduct £60 from 
their taxable incomes; reducing the duty on tea to 1«. 
per pound; and leaving tho sugar duty to bo dealt with 
another year.—The riglit honourablo gentleman had to 
abandon his proposals to extend tho licence duty to 
clubs, and tlie income-tax to charities: the other parts 
of his budget wore adopted. 

There were several debates this session on reliirious 
questions; but no constitutional changes or reforms 
were proposed, unless the bill for the abolition of 
church-rates is placed in that <j)[ass. Sir J. Trelawnoy, 
as usual, introduced that measure; but, on the 29th of 
April, when it was moved that the bill should bo read 
a second time, it was negatived; tho ayes being 275, 
tho noes 285.—The state of the cotton districts was 
brought before the House, and ample justice was done 
to tho unemployed for their good conduct, and to tho 
public for its liberality. Tho act of tho previous 
session, allowing tbe Lancashire unions to borrow 
money on the security of thoir rates, for the execution 
of public works, was renewed; and the time for repay¬ 
ment extended to fourteen years.—There were also 
several discussions on the American question. Whilst 
the government professed neutrality in tho contest be¬ 
tween North and South, it was alleged by the Federal 
minister, Mr. Seward, that it connived at the fitting- 
out ships of war for the Confederates to prey upon the 
commerce of the North. Two ships, the Alabavm and 
the Alexandra^ had been buiV, it was alleged, for tho 
service of the Confederate government. Inforinution 
was given to the authorities in London, but not acted 
upon till it was too late with respect to tho first. The 
second was prevented from leaving the Mersey; and an 
action brought against the government by the builders, 
for its illegal detention, was decided in favour of the 
latter. Tho Alabama made numerous captures; and 
for the losses thus inflicted upon the Federal merchants, 
the government at Washington declared that it held 
England to be responsible. . A long correspondence en- ■ 
sued on the subject between Lord John Kussell and Mr. 
Adams, in which bis lordship maintained that England 
had faithfully fulfilled all l^er duties as a neutral; and 
the attorney and solicitor-general took tho same view 
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of the question when it was brought before the House of 
Cpinmons. 

During tho session the following acts were added to 
the 6tatute*book:—An Act to give to the Inmates of 
Prisons, not being Members of tho Established Church, 
the Benefit of the Attendance of Ministers of their own 
Religious Persuasions and an Act to Consolidate 
and Amend tho Acts relating to tho Volunteer Force of 
Great Britainby which the crown was authorised to 
accept the services of any persons desirous of forming 
themselves into a volunteer corps; giving directions for 
the regulation of stich corps; providing for tho pay¬ 
ment of the members, if called into actual service; and 
exempting them from service in tho militia while they 
continue enrolled. Numerous other acts were passed ; 
but it is not necessary particularly to mention any of 
them in these pages. The session camo to a closo on 
tho 28tb of July. 

The event of 1863—as the Exhibition was of 1862— 
was the marriage of tho Prince of Wales. Great pre¬ 
parations were made to receive the princess, who arrived 
at tho Nore on the 6th oj March, and landed at Graves¬ 
end on the 7th. She was accompanied by her royal 
parents, her brothers Princes Frederick and William, 
and her sisters the Princesses Uagmar and Thyra; and 
received by tho prince, who went on board tho yacht as 
soon as it reached the shore. Gravesend, from tho dis¬ 
play of banners, &c., bore tho appearance of a grand /He 
day. The corporation presented addresses to the princo 
and his intended bride. Mrs. Sams, the wife of the 
rnayor, gavo to tho latter a rich bouquet-holder, tilled 
with choice flowers;*and a number of young ladies, 
uniformly dressed in white tarlatan skirts, red burnous 
cloaks, and straw hats garlanded with oak-leaves and 
acorns, strewed her path with flowers from tho shore to 
the carriages which were to convey the party to the 
railway station. They proceeded to London by rail; 
and at tho Bricklayers’ Arms Station, in the Old Kent 
Road, were reoeived by tho Duke of Cambridge, tho 
Prince of Prussia, the Count of Flanders, Sir George 
Grey, the Lord Mayor, and other gentlemen. Having 
entered the carriages prepared for them, tho corUge 
proceeded by London Bridge, King William Street, 
Cheapside, Fleet Street, the Strand, Piccadilly, and 
Hyde Park, to the Great Western Station, whore they 
took the rail for Windsor* A triumphal arch had been 
erected at tbe city end of London Bridge, which was 
superbly decorated; and along tho entire route, the 
bouses displayed banners, garlands, and loyal mottoes; 
every window being filled with eager faces, looking for 
the fair bride; whilst thousands of persons of both 
sexes, and all ages, thronged tho streets, whose hearty 
cheers greeted the party, and conveyed to the princess 
the assurance of a cordial welcome to her new home. 

4 U 


On tlic 10th, the marriage took place ia the Chapel 
Royal, at Windsor Castle: and a right royal company 
was present, consisting of the following personages 
Tho Princesses Helena, Louise, and Beatrice; the 
Princes Arthur and Leopold; the Crown Princo and 
Princess of Prussia, Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess and the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, the Prince and Princess Christian 
of Denmark (tho father and mother of tho bride), Princes 
Frederick, William, and Waldemar, and tlie Princesses 
Dagmar and Thyra of Denmark; Prince William of 
Prussia, tho reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
Prince Augustus of Saxc-Coburg and Gotha, tho Prince 
of Leiningen, Prince Edward of Saxc-Weimar, Pj’inco 
Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, the Duke of Holstcin-Glucks- 
berg, the Duchess of Brabant, tlie Count of Flanders, and 
tbe,Maharajah Dhuleop Singh. 

Tho lords and ladies of tbe Queen’s household, and 
those in attendance on tho different royal personages, 
swelled the procession as it passed through tbe chapel. 
The Queen was also present in the royal closet: her 
majcsly was dressed iu widow’s weeds, and appeared 
merely as an interested spectator, taking no part iu tho 
coromony; which was performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops of London and 
Chester, and the Dean of Windsor.—After the cere¬ 
mony, the wedding breakfast was served in the dining¬ 
room at the castle to tho royal guests; and a dSjeuner 
was given in St. George’s Hall, to tho diplomatic corps, 
the lords and ladies in waiting, and the numerous com¬ 
pany present at tho ceremony, numbering nearly 400 
persons.—In tlio afternoon, the newly-married jmir pro¬ 
ceeded to Osborne; the demonstrations on fhe route 
being of the most loyal description.—In the metropolis, 
and all over tho kingdom, the wedding-day was observed 
as a holiday; and at night the illuminations were very 
brilliant, and almost, if not entirely, universal from 
John-o’-Groat’s house to the Land’s End. The wedding 
presents to the princess were very numerous, and most 
magnificent. 

Jn April, on tho 5th, the Princess Louis of Hesso 
(Princess Alice) gave birth to her first child at Windsor, 
which was another source of rejoicing to the royal 
family.—Soon after, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
arrived at Marlborough House, to tho great joy of the 
metropolitans. On the 8tli of June, the prince took up 
his freedom as a citizen of London, by birth ; and tho 
corporation gavo a grand ball, on the occasion, in the 
evening. It took place in the noble Guildhall; but so 
numerous was the company, that, we arc told, it was 
not 80 much a ball as a grand assembly—a fete occa- 
ionally varied with dancing.”—At twelve o’clock (he 
joyal guests were conducted, to supper in the coimcil- 
chamber; and on thoir return, being taken through the 
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Aldermen’s Court, the attention of tlio princess was 
drawn to ono part of the room, whore a pleasant sur¬ 
prise awaited lier. 

In a largo, d(-cp recess, occupying nearly ono sido of 
the c6urt, was a moonlight scene of a palace, with a 
broad-spreading lawn reaching down in the foreground, 
to where real plants and ferns had beo'n artistically 
arranged so as to make them seem almost a continua¬ 
tion of tho picture. This picture, which, lit from 
behind/ made an exquisite moonlight scene, was a view 
of Princo Christian’s palace at Bernstorff, where tho 
Princess Alexandra was born; and, standing in the 
centre of the lawn, was a figure of the princess herself, 
as if in the act of moving forward towards tho entrance 
to the mansion. Bcgardcd only as a most efTectivo scone 
by moonlight, tho picture would have been worth a 
visit; but it was evidently dearly welcome to the 
princess, as the picture of what was once her home. 

Two days after, on the 10th of June, the prince and 
princess presided at tho inauguration of a fine statue of 
the late Prince Albert, erected as a memorial to his 
royal highness, in tho Boyal Horticultural Gardens at 
South Kensington. It bad been privately visited by 
the Queen the previous day; and her majesty expressed 
her entire satisfaction with the workmanship. On the 
10th, all the members of the royal family, and a brilliant 
assembly, were present; and the proceedings were very 
impressive.—A flourish of trumpets and a salute from a 
battery of artillery, placed in Hyde Park, announced 
the uncovering of the statue, which commemorates his 
late royal highness as the great patron of the Exhibition 
of 1851. , 

On the 16th of June, commemoration day, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales went to Oxford, and the degree 
of D.C.L. was, on this occasion, conferred on his royal 
highness. The royal couple remained till the 18th; 
and the three days were ono continued scene of rejoicing. 
—On the 24th, their royal highnesses were present at 
the inauguration of a new building at Slough, for the 
British Orphan Asj^lum; of which tho Queen is patron¬ 
ess, and tho names of the prince and princess were en¬ 
rolled vice-patron and vice-patroness. It was one of 
those graceful ceremonials which have a peculiar interest 
atiaelicd to then\ as being connected with beneficent 
objects; and the prince and princess are always ready 
to join in such demonstrations. In August, the prince 
went to Halifax, to open a new town-hall, just com¬ 
pleted in that town. He went alone, the princess being 
unable to accompany him from temporary Indisposition. 
His royal highness arrived on the 3rd, and the ceremony 
took placo on tho 4th. An address .was presented to 
his royal highness, to which he made a very lippropriate 
response; AibserVing, at ita close, that, “Conscious of 
the duties no had been so impressively reminded of, he 


felt that he could not better perform them than by fol¬ 
lowing tho bright example of the Queen and his beloved 
father.” 

The distress still prevailed in the cotton districts to a 
considerable extent; but some mills had resumed work; 
a few of the factory men had emigrated; more were em*- 
ployed on public works of various kinds, by means of 
tho loans obtained by the guardians of the different 
unions. This caused the number of persons receiving 
relief from the rates, and the subscriptions to which tho 
public so munificently contributed, regularly to decrease. 
In January, it was estimated that 456,786 individuals 
were thus relieved. In June the number was 256,230; 
and it continued gradually to grow less and less, being, 
on the 30th of September, returned at 184,266. The 
sum raised by the Central Relief Committee at Man¬ 
chester ; the Mansion-house Committee, London; and 
tho committees in various localities, amounted to 
£2,055,000; and £680,000 was advanced by the Poor- 
Law Board, in aid of the rates.—It is right to remark 
that the rich inhabitants of the county of Lancaster 
were not bebind-band in liberality; for £1,400,000 of 
the total sum subscribed, was advanced by them.—^Tho 
workpeople, with one exception, continued their good 
and orderly conduct.—In March, the local cor^itteo 
at Staleybridge resolved to pay tlio adult operati^ with 
tickets instead of money, the tradesmen furnishing thetn 
with necessaries for tho tickets when presented. This 
led to riots at that town, Ashton, and Dukinfield; and 
whilst several shops were plundered at Staleybridge, the 
relief committee’s clothing stores were broken into, and 
tho clothes which they contained were thrown into the 
streets, and carried off. The riots extended over three 
days; they were suppressed by the military and the 
police; and a number of prisoners were committed for 
trial at tho Chester assizes. Forty-two were found 
guilty of rioting, and sentenced to various terms of im¬ 
prisonment, from ono to six months.—This was a soli¬ 
tary instance of misconduct. At the Liverpool spring 
assizes, Mr. Baron Martin reminded the grand jury that 
there was not a single case in the criminal calendar 
which could bo traced to the existing distress. And 
Commissioner Famell, who was sent to the central com¬ 
mittee by the Poor-Law Board, assured the benevolent 
people of England, that the rioters at Staleybridge did 
not represent the operatives of the cotton districts.—tn 
fact, most of the rioters wore not factoiy men at all. 
They were labourers of different kinds, the majority 
being Irish. 

The country continued prosperous; the revenue for 
the year, notwithstanding the reduotion of tajeation, 
amounting to £70,433,620 6s« 9(2. Hie value of the 
exports was £146,489,768. < 

There were no important events in Ireland during tho 
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year; and our colonies were peaceful, except New Zea« 
land. There the Waikatoes, a tribe of Maories dwell¬ 
ing near Auckland, on the 15th of July, murdered two 
settlers.—On the 17th, General Cameron, with 500 men, 
fell-in with a large force of these natives, which be de¬ 
feated, though they fought desperately. The same day, 
another party of natives attacked a convoy conveying 
stores, which was obliged to retreat; but the exultation 
at this small success was soon dispersed. On the 22nd, 
General Cameron’s troops made a descent upon the 
native settlement of Kiri-Kiri; defeated the Maories 
who defended it; and took possession of the territory. 
From that time the natives would not meet the British 
troops in the field; but their Armed men, estimated at 
about 7,000, kept up a guerilla warfare. The colonists 
formed themselves into corps of volunteers and militia; 
and soon about 4,000 men were organised in Auckland 
and tho neighbourhood. By them the natives were hold 
in check; and, early in August, 1864, they mado an 
almost unconditional submission.—In Australia, the 
last month of the year was marked with a most destruc¬ 
tive flood at Melbourne, continuing from the 14th to 
the 24th. Tho river Varra rose forty feet above its 
usual level, laying nearly the.whole city under water. 
The gas-lamps could not be lighted; the navigation of 
the river and tho traffic on the railway were suspended ; 
and vast quantities of property wore carried down the 
river to the bay. The loss was estimated at £250,000. 
No lives, providentially, were sacrificed. 

Europe, except tho revolutionary war in Poland, was 
at peace; but there was an under-current in motion, 
which threatened disturbance at no distant period. The 
illness of Ferdinand VIL, King of Denmark, threatened 
to bring tho Schleswig-Holstein question—which had 
led to a war with Prussia in 1848—again before the 
public. There was a strife between the King of Prussia, 
his ministers, and the Chamber of Deputies, which held 
out fears of internal convulsions.—Austria was dissatis¬ 
fied with the Federal Bund, or Constitution of Germany, 
and summoned a congress of the German princes at 
Frankfort, to consider of a plan to improve it. Tho 
congress was opened on the 17th of August, but Prussia 
refused to attend; and although the majority of princes 
agreed to the propositions of Austria, no result followed. 
Italy was still devastated in the south by the brigands; 
and ^he demand for the annexation of Rome and Ve- 
netia to the kingdom was not silenced. Under these 
circumstances, the Emperor Napoleon, on the 4th of 
November, addressed a circular letter to all the Euro¬ 
pean governments, proposing, as the treaties of Vienna, 
upon almost all points, were destroyed, modified, mis¬ 
understood, or menaced,” and thence arose ‘^duties 
without rule, rights without title, and pretensions wit h¬ 
out restraint,” that a congress should be held, to regu¬ 


late the present, and secure the future.”— Soon after this 
circular was issued, the position became more 
cated, in one respect, by the death, on the 15th of No¬ 
vember, of the King of Denmark. «He was suoce^ed by 
Prince Christian; and, on the 17tb, the states of Hol¬ 
stein declared their intention of refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to the new sovereign; and the Duke 
of Augustenburg announced his claim to the duchy,, 
though, in 1852, he had solemnly renounced that claim, 
receiving an ample compensation for so doing; and the 
great powers, by a treaty signed on tho 8th of^ May in 
that year, bad guaranteed the succession of all tho 
dominions of Ferdinand VIE. to Prince Christian. 
Under theso circumstances, to assemble a congress ap¬ 
pears to have been a reasonable suggestion. Lord John 
Russell, however, was of opinion it would lead to no 
practically good result, but only give occasion to use¬ 
less debate. It was therefore decided that England 
should not join in it; and the congress never assembled* 
Tho conduct of our Foreign Secretary caused a coolness 
to arise between the governments of England and 
France, which continued for some time. 

England was engaged in a little war during the year. 
In September, 1862, Mr. Richardson, who was attache^ 
to the English consulate in Japan, was murdered by tho 
adherents of the Japanese Prince of Satsuma. Appli¬ 
cation was made to the rulers of Japan for the punish¬ 
ment of the murderers, without avail; and a British 
squadron was sent, under Admiral Kupe, to attack the 
prince’s fortified town of Kagosima. The fleet arrived 
in the Japanese waters in August, and, on the 15th, 
commenced tho bombardment of the town. Tho forts 
kept up a vigorous fire upon the ships, but on that 
and the next day the town was reduced to a mass of 
ruins. This ended the actual hostilities; but, as-might 
be expected, a very unfavourable opinion against the 
English prevailed. 

The civil war continued in the American states; and 
in the adjoining country on tho south (Mexico), dis¬ 
turbances had for years prevailed, which occasioned 
great losses to European merchants and residents— 
losses that the republican government could not redress, 
weakened as it was by the contests of v^wious chiefs; 
Santa Anna, Juarez, and Ortega being ffle most promi¬ 
nent. A joint expedition of English, French, and 
Spanish forces was despatched to Vera Cruz, ta enforce 
justice to the merchants of those coimtrics who had been 
despoiled of their property. It was soon found that the 
French bad another design—to establish an empire in 
Mexico; and the English and Spanish forces were with¬ 
drawn. Under the influence of France, the Assembly 
of Notables at Mexico, on the 20th of July, 1863, pro¬ 
claimed the country to be an empire. They declared 
Maximilian, Arohduhe of Austria, to lip their choice as 
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emperor, and appointed a deputation to wait upon him, 
and offer him the crown. Ho did not accept it imme¬ 
diately; but on tho 28th of May, 1864, a proclamation 
appeared, announcing Iiis compliance with the wish of 
the notables; and ho called upon the Mexicans ‘Ho 
unite to obtain their common object; to forget tho 
past; to bury in oblivion party aniinositio.s; and peace 
and happiness would dawn resplendent on tho new em¬ 
pire.” From that time, till the commencement of 1867, 
a French force aided to keep Maximilian on the throne. 
Then tho foreign troops >vere withdrawn. During tho 
time ho had been in Mexico, tho republicans had been 
in arms, under the rival chiefs Juarez and Ortega—tho 
government of tho United Stales siding with the former, 
eager to prevent an empire from being established, and 
to carr}' out tho Monroe doctrine, excluding Europeans 
from interfering with the American continent, except 
where thr^ are already settled. Tho result, as is well 
known, was of the most melancholy nature so ^ar as re¬ 
gards Maximilian, and France was sovcroly reprobated 
for tho part she had taken in the affair. 

On tho 8th of Jfinuary, 1864, the Princess of Wales 
gave birth lo a son Her royal highness and the prince 
were then at Frogmore, which became, for several days, 
a scene of groat excitement, every train bringing cabi¬ 
net ministers, and other distinguished personages, to 
offer their congratulations to tho prince. Royal salutes 
WTre fired at Windsor and London; and there were 
general rejoicings throughout tho kingdom. When par¬ 
liament was opened, on the 4th of February, the Queen, 
in Jier royal speech or message, expressed her gratitude 
to Almighty God, in which she felt confident the two 
Houses would join, at the birth of a son to tho Prince 
of Wales—“ fin event which had called forth, from her 
faithful people, renewed demonstrations of devoted 
loyalty and attachment to her person and family.” The 
address was carried in both Houses without a division: 
but fberc wiu'o several exciting debates during tho 
session. One was on the question of the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, and tho causes of the 
emigration from that country. It originated in some 
remarks of Mr. Whiteside, when the report upon tho 
address was,brought up, on the absence, in the royal 
speech, of all inference to tho state of the sister coun¬ 
try. Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Bentinck, and several 
other members, attributed tho increase in tho number 
of emigrants to the modern financial legislation, which 
had been completed in 1846, and which was most in¬ 
jurious to Frisli industry. SIA Maguire, Sir Patrick 
O’Brien, and otiu r Irish members, on the contrary, con¬ 
tended that emigration was caused by the oppression 
under which the tenantry laboured; and inaintaiued 
that a modification of tho law relating to the tenure of 

land was iicccsjiary. Mr. I*. H^^nnessy inu\cd rcsolu- 

I 


tions, regretting the emigration, and expressing tho 
“trust” of tho House that her majesty’s government 
would turn its attention to the subject, “with a view of 
devising some means by which the Irish agricultural 
population might be induced to devote their capital and 
labour to reproduclivo employment at home.”—After a 
long debate, in the course of which Lord Palmerston 
pressed Mr. Hennessy to withdraw his resolutions— 
which he declined to do—the House decided, by 80 to 
52 votes, that they should not bo put. 

Tho next debate, in which the different parties of the 
state took a deep interest, arose out of a recent occur¬ 
rence in France, whore some Italians had concerted a 
plot against tho Emperor of the French. The evidence 
given on the trial of the conspirators who wore arrested, 
had shown that Jlazzini, whose namo was notoriously 
connected with the conspiracies against royalty in Italy, 
was also one of those who plotted agcainst the life of the 
emperor; and* that letters addressed to a Mr. Flowers 
(said to be Mazzini), had been received at No. 35, 
Tburloc Square, Brompton, the residence of Mr. Stans- 
fcld, one of the lorde of the Admiralty. After tho 
reports of the trial had been infido public, on the 14th 
of March, when the navy estimates were before tlio 
House, Mr. Cox, one of the members for Finsburj^, 
alluded to tho subject; and as tho residence mentioned 
was that of the member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), he 
called upon him for an explanation; the procureur- 
general, at the trial, having intimated that a paper had 
been found on one of tlie prisoners, directing him to 
write for money to a Mr. Flowers, at No. 35, Thurloe 
Square. Mr. Stansfeld said he felt surprise and indig¬ 
nation at tlio statement of the procureur-general; 
admitted that he had been intimate with Mazzini for 
eighteen years, but maintained that no man had been 
more cruelly or wrongfully maligned than the signor; 
and, with respect to his having incited to assassination, 
he believed that no baser libel could be pronounced. 
To other questions Mr. Stansfeld replied, that he did live 
at No. 35, Thurloe Square; but denied all knowledge 
of a letter being addressed there to a Mr. Flowers ; and 
said he had no knowledge whether Mr. Flowers was 
M. Mazzini or not. Mr. W. L. Forster expressed his 
belief that Mazzini had nothing to do with the plot.— 
The subject dropped for that night; but, on the 17th 
of March, Sir H. Stracey moved the following resolu¬ 
tion :—“That tho statement of tho procureur-general, on 
the trial of Greco, implicating a member of tho House, 
and of her majesty’s government, in the plot for tho 
assassination of our ally, the Emperor of the Frencli, . 
deserved the serious consideration of the House.” 

Mr. Stansfeld, on this occasion, repeated some of his 
former denials. His name had been connected with tho 
revolutionary designs of Orsiiii'; and bank-notes had 
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been passed with his name on them. Uo assorted, that 
it was the first time ho had over heard that his name 
was associated with tho revolutionary designs of Orsini 
or others; he admitted tliat it was inscribed on bank¬ 
notes, which he believed would have been used, not in 
the interests of tho assassins, but to aid in the establish¬ 
ment of a free and united Italy; he had now, acting on 
tho advice of his friends, withdrawn his name from the 
notes. Ho also now admitted that ho had, in common 
with other English friends of Signor Mazzini, allowed 
tho Italian to have letters addressed to his house, not 
in his own “name, but to M. Flori (or Flowers, in the 
English language). None would be addressed theye in 
the future, Mazzini having taken steps to prevent it. 
Lord Palmerston, and some friends of tho government, 
deemed Mr. Stansfeld’s explanation satisfactory; and 
]Mr. P. A, Taylor said, he, as well as other of Signor 
^lazzini’s friends, knowing that any letters addressed to 
him from Italy could never be expected to be dclivored 
to him in London, had placed liis (Mr. Taylor’s) address 
at tho signor’s disposal. Mr. Disraeli, and other mem¬ 
bers on both sides of the House, thought the conduct of 
Mr. Slansfcld must implicate us with the French 
emperor; but when a division was taken on the resolu¬ 
tion, it was rejected by a majority of ten—161 “ayes” 
to 171 “iioes.” The next day Mr. Stansfcld tendered 
his resignation to tho premier. Lord Palmerston 
wished l)jm to retain oflBce; but ho thought that doing 
so would only embarrass the government, and ho per- 
siMed in retiring. His intention was not announced to 
the House till after the Easter recess. When parliament 
reassembled, on tho 4th of April, Mr. Stansfcld stated 
that ho was no longer a member of the administration. 
Mr. Childers, member for Pontefract, was appointed 
to succeed him as a junior lord of the Admiralty. 

On the 12th of April, another question was brought 
forward in the House of Commons, which also caused 
tho resignation of a member of tho government. It ' 
appeared that tho reports of the inspectors of the 
national schools were frequently materially altered, as 
to their tendency, by the exclusion of certain passages; 
and it was assorted that this was done by, or at tho 
suggestion of, Mr. Robert Lowe, the vice-president of 
the committee of council on education ; tho parts and 
passages eliminated being tlioso which were opposed to 
that right honourable gentleman’s views and opinions. 
On tho 12th of April, Lord Robert Cecil stated what 
was known and reported on this question, and moved— 
“That, in the opinion*of this House, the mutilation of 
tho reports of her majesty’s inspectors of schools, and 
the exclusion from them of statements and opinions 
adverse to tho educational views entertained by the 
committee of council, while matters favourable to them 
arc admitted, are violations of the understanding; under 


which tho appointment of inspectors was originally 
sanctioned by parliament, and tend entirely to destroy 
the value of their reports.” 

Mr. Lowe denied that the reports were garbl^ ; but 
when the inspectors diverged into discussion, gave argu¬ 
ments instead of reporting facts, then they were returned 
to them for correction. Mr. Walter and several other 
members took part in the debate, asserting that passages 
in the reports were marked and expunged—a practice 
they condemned; whijst Sir George Grey maintained 
that it was absolutely necessary that the heads of 
departments should exercise some control over the 
reports of their inspectors. On this occasion the 
government was defeated, the resolution beinl; carried 
by 101 votes to 93.—Qn the 18th of April, Lord Gran¬ 
ville referred to the resolution, and defended the council 
of education. His lordship said, as president of the 
council, ho was tho person morally and oflScially re¬ 
sponsible*; and denied, as Mr. Lowe had done, that tho 
reports of tho inspectors had been violated. On the 
18th of April, Mr. I^we announced that he had re¬ 
signed his office. It seems that some of the reports had 
been handed about amongst the members, in which 
passages were marked. He* said, tho subordinates ijji 
the educational department, who had placed those re¬ 
ports in the liancls of members, bad betrayed their trust, 
and ho severely reprobated their conduct. Those marks 
ought never to have been made; they had not been 
made by the order or with the knowledge of Earl Gran,- 
villo or himself; or for the purpose of iniliienciiig tho 
inspectors as to the passages they were to omit; but in 
consequence of a mistaken and erroneous practice wiiich 
prevailed till 1862, when he forbade it. Wliat he did 
with the reports, when they were notin accordance with 
the minute of council, drawn up in 1861, was, to send 
tliem back to the inspectors, that they might correct 
them in accordance with the rules and principles laid 
down by the council. Lord Robert Cecil declared that 
his resolution was not directed personally against Mr. 
Lowe, but against a\i objectionable and cenhUtable 
practice. If the explanation the House had just heard, 
had been given on tlic 12th, it was probable that bis 
resolution would not have been pressed td a division, 
Mr. Lowe persisted in his resignation; Mr. Henry 
Austin Bruce, tho member for^ Morthyr-Tydvil, was 
appointed vice-president of the committee of council in 
his place; and a select committee was nominated, to 
inquire into the practice of the committee of council ou 
education, with respect to tho reports of the inspectors. 
The report of tho committee exculpated Mr. Lowo from 
the charge of improperly altering or mutilating the in¬ 
spectors’ reports; and a resolution moved by Lord 
Palmerston, to rescind that passed on tho 12th of April, 
was carried con.* 
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Before the eesBion closed, the foreign policy of the 
government, especially with respect to Denmark (then 
at war with Austria and Prussia), was made the subject 
of a motion in both Houses. In the Commons, on the 
4th of July, Mr. Disraeli moved an address to her 
majesty, expressing the concern of the House that the 
conference recently lield in London, with respect to the 
Danish and German question, ‘‘had been brought to a 
* close without accomplishing the important purpose for 
which it was convened and its regret that the course 
pursued By the government, while it had not maintained 
its avowed policy of upholding the integrity and inde* 
pondence of Denmark, had “lowered the just influenco 
of this coimfry in the councils of Europe, and thereby 
diminished the securities for peace. Mr. Kinglake 
moved, as an amendment to this address, a resolution, 
expressing the satisfaction of the House that “her 
majesty had been advised to abstain from armed inter¬ 
ference in the war.” After four nights* debate, the 
amendment was, on tho 8th of July, carried by 313 
votes to 295. The same night, in the Lords,- the Earl 
of Malmesbury moved an address to the Queen, identical 
with tl)at wliich Mr. Disraeli had brought forward in 
t)»o lower House; and it was carried by 177 “contents” 
to 168 “non-contents.’* It was considered, that not¬ 
withstanding this adverse vote, the position of the 
ministers was improved by the decision of the Com¬ 
mons, and that Lord Palmerston’s tenure of office 
was strengthened. 

It was very well known that the prime minister had 
no wish to meddle with the question of parliamentary 
reform; and there was no excitement out of doors on 
tlio subject. ^ The three members, however, who had 
their peculiar crotchets on that question—Mr. Locke 
King, Mr. Baines, and Mr. H. Berkeley—made their 
annual motions only to encounter defeat. On the 23rd 
of February, the last-named member obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for extending the franchise, in counties, 
to £10 householders! but, when tho motion for tho 
second reading came before the House, on tho 13th of 
April, it was negatived by 254 to 227 votes. Mr. 
Baines’ bill for extending the borough franchise to £6 

householder^ shared the same fate. It was read a first 

•« 

time without opposition: on tho llth of May he moved 
tho second reading, and was supported by the votes of 
only 216 members, against 272 who went Into the 
opposite lobby.—On the 2l3t of June, Mr. H. Berkeley 
moved, that it would be expediept, at tho next general 
election, “ that a fair trial should be given to the vote 
by ballot.” Lord Palmerston opposed the motion, os 
secret voting was inconsistent with tho character of 
Englishmen; and 2 i 2 members voted against the ballot, 
which had only 123 supporters. The debates on the 
first and last of these motions wefo quite unimportant; 


and so would that on the second have been but for au 
unexpected declaration on the part of Mr. G-Iadstone, 
who then made his first publio advance towards the 
extreme Liberal party, which soon looked upon him as 
its leader, in conneotion with Mr. Bright. The right 
honourable gentleman spoke in favour of Mr. Baines' 
bill; expressed bis opinion that tlie upper portion of the 
working classes was not inferior to the lowest portion of 
the middle; and declared, ** that every man who is not 
presumably incapacitated by some consideration of per» 
sonal unfitness, or political danger, is morally entitled 
to come within the pale of the constitutionthat is, to 
be admitted to the exercise of tho franchise—for the 
extreme reformers contend that those who have no votes 
are really excluded from their rights, and do not par¬ 
ticipate in the benefits the constitution confers. Some 
people consider this a fallacy, and maintain that every 
person in “ wi|^hin the pale of the constitution,” which 
protects high and low, poor and rich, alike in their 
persons and tlieir property, and permits every man to 
follow tho dictates of his own inclination, provided they 
do not lead him into crime, anc^ stimulate him, by word 
or deed, to injure and annoy his neighbour. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced bis 
budget, this year, on the 7th of April, when the House 
of Commons was densely filled in every part, scats and 
standing-places being alike occupied, so great was the 
anxiety to hear the right honourable gentleman 
make his financial statement.—After entering into de¬ 
tails of the past, to show the increased and increasing 
prosperity of the country—and having reviewed the 
effects of recent fiscal legislation upon particular articles, 
including paper, spirits, wine, tobacco, and tea, all of 
which had been favourable—he entered upon the pros¬ 
pects of the financial year 1864-’65. Estimating the 
expenditure at £66,890,000, and the revenue at 
£69,460,000, he calculated upon possessing a surplus 
of £2,670,000. Instead of applying this surplus to the 
publio service, be proposed to apply it to the reduction 
of taxation. First dealing with the sugar duties, ho 
proposed to reduce the duty, in each of the four classes, 
to 12s. 10c2., 11s. 8d., 10s. 6(2., and 9s. 4(1. per owt. 
He further proposed to add a new class of inferior 
sugars at 8s. 2d. The amount of these reductions he 
estimated at £1,330,000. He also proposed to reduce 
the income-tax Id. in the pound; and that on policies 
for fire-insurances, from 3s. to Is. 6d. per cent., as for 
as stock-in-trade was concerned; estimating the loss to 
tho revenue, by the first measure, at £1,200,000; and, 
by tho second, at £283,000.—These proposals were 
favourably received by the majority of the House; 
though several members declared their opinion to be in 
favour of the repeal of the malt-tax; and Mr. 
contended for a further reduction of the duty on fire- 
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insaranceg.—On ,the aist of April, in tt'ootnmittee O! 
ways and means, that gentleman moved, that instead of 
a reduction to Is. 6cf. per cent, on stock-in-trade, the 
reduction should be to Is. upon all descriptions of pro¬ 
perty insured. This motion vras negatived by 170 to 
117 votes.—^When the alteration of the sugar duties was 
under consideration. Colonel Barttelot moved that it 
should be postponed till the House “ hod had the op¬ 
portunity of deciding upon the expediency of the reduc¬ 
tion of the duty on malt.” This motion was negatived, 
the “ayes” being 99; “noes,” 247.—A motion, made 
by Mr. Morritt, “ that, in case of any modification of 
the indirect taxation of this country, the excise on malt 
requires consideration,” shared the same fate; 118 votes 
being given for, to 166 against it.—All the proposals of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were carried. 

Amongst the acts passed in the session of 1864, was 
one to allow farmers and others, on takihg out licences 
as maltsters, to make and use malt free of duty, for the 
feeding of animals, if mixed with linseed cake, linseed 
meal, or such other substance aS may be hereafter 
described by the comnflssioners of the inland revenue. 
—Another act prohibits the employment of children, 
under ten years of age, in the business of a chimney¬ 
sweeper, except in the bouse or yacd of the employer; 
and no chimney-sweeper is to take with him, when 
going to sweep a chimney, extinguish a fire, &c., any 
person under the age of sixteen.—A third extends the 
provisions of tho Factory Acts to the manu&cture of 
earthenware, except bricks and tiles, not being orna¬ 
mental tiles; ofJucifer-matches, percussion-caps, cart¬ 
ridges, paper-staining, and fustian-cutting.—A fourth 
renders “ permissive ” tho use of weights and measures 
upon the metric system; but, eagerly as that system 
has been advocated and defended, we do not hear of this 
act having been brought into operation.—Parliament 
was prorogued on the 29th of July. 

Next to the birth of the young prince, Albert Victor, 
the most important event to the royal family, during 
the year, was the christening of the royal infant, which 
tock place on the lOth of March, in the private chapel 
of Buckingham Palace. The King of the Belgians came 
to England to be present at the ceremony, which was 
attended by her majesty and the members of the royal 
family in England. The names given to the young 
heir to England’s throne, were Albert Victor Christian 
Edward. In June, the prince and princess visited 
.Cambridge; in Septeipber, their royal highnesses went 
to the continent; and, after a long visit to the courts of 
Denmark and Sweden, returned to England on the 7th 
of November. 

Tho most notable event in England, during 1864, 
was the visit of Q-aril^di. On the 7tlt of January he 
resigned his seat in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, 


and he then resolved to come to this country—with 
what object, perhaps, will never be accurately ascer¬ 
tained. That he intended coming to see his English 
friends was announced in Slarch, and great preparations 
were made for his reception. Ho was accompanied by 
his sons, Menotti and liiootti; Dr. Ouerzoni, his private 
secretary, hnd a member of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies; and Signor Basso, who bad been his con¬ 
stant companion and friend for fifteen years. A pas¬ 
sage was taken for the party on board the .Peninsula 
and Oriental Company’s steamer, the Ripon. They 
were to land at Southampton; and were expected on 
the 1st or 2nd of April, but the steamer did not roach 
the coast till after twelve at noon on Sunday, the 3rd. 
Tho vessel had been seen off Hurst Castle three hours 
before she arrived in tho harbour; and the Duko of 
Sutherland, with Mr. Seeley, M.P., and some other 
gentlemen, immediately went on board. Four Italian 
gentlemen accompanied them, to whom, after a few 
words had passed between them. Garibaldi gave a note, 
containing the following words:—“Dear friends, I de¬ 
sire to have no political demonstration; above all, not 
to excite any tumults.” This wish of Garibaldi’s thqpe 
gentlemen were to communicate to their countrymen in 
England. When the Ripmi entered the harbour, she 
carried the Italian flag at tho main, and tho company’s 
at tho foremast. For several hours previously, tho 
quays, and overy place from whence a sight of tho 
vessel could bo obtained, had been covered with crowds 
of eager gazers—the population and visitants of South¬ 
ampton and its neighbourhood; by whom the Italian 
chief, as the vessel approached the shore, was hailed 
with a succession of cheers, such as only Englishmen 
can give. Ho wore grey trousers, and the red Garibaldi 
tunic, which, strange to say, for some time after, set a 
fashion to tho ladies of England. Over that was a grey 
cloak, lined with scarlet, and buttoned across the breast, 
and that was surmounted by a crimson silk handker¬ 
chief, thrown over his shoulders, and tied loosely round 
the neck, with a sailor’s knot. In complianco with 
repeated calls from tho shore. Garibaldi took up his 
station on the paddle-box; and there he was joined by 
the naayor of Southampton, who wenlT*on board, and 
in the names of himself, tho corporation, and the town, 
hvited the chief to be his guest while he remained at 
that port. Garibaldi replied—“ Mayor, I thank you; 

I accept the invitation.” The crowd rendered landing 
difficult, and access to the mayor’s houso still more so. 
It was, however, reached at last. Garibaldi remained 
his worship’s guest till the Tuesday; then he accom¬ 
panied Mr. Seeley to his residence in the Isle of Wight 
where he stayed till Monday, the 11th of April; “re¬ 
ceiving honours andvhospitalities .from tho municipal 
authorities of Southamoton. On tho day named, he 
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was taken in the morning from Cowes, by tho MPAlUub 
ht('amor, to Southampton. Tho mayor's carriage was in 
waiting to conduct him to the railway station; which 
was profusely dcc«)ratcd with gay banners, some of them 
bearing appropriate mottoes; wreaths of laurel, and 
flowers. Crowds lined tho streets, tlie balconies and 
windows were tilled with ladies and gentlemen (many 
more of the foriucT thau the latter), and the waving of 
handkerchiefs was incessant. Tho chief and his friends 
left Southampton in a special train of ten carriages. 
At every station on the line, to the Nine Kirns, as mauy 
p..rsons as could get near eagerly cheered the train. At 
Nine Kirns crowds were also collected ; and along tho 
entire route from that spot to St afford House, St. 
.James’s, the town rosideucc of the Duke of Sutherland— 
which was Garibaldi's destination—there was the same 
diapljiy; numerous banners floating in the air, bearing 
the mottoes, “Welcome, King of “Long live 

Garibaldi;” “Welcome the true Patriot;” “The Man 
of the People;” “The Hero of Italy,” and other in¬ 
scriptions of tlio same tendency. A procession of the 
tjadi s’ unions, and others, was formed on the Wands¬ 
worth Ivoad; but, before he could join it, Garibaldi bad 
t(» rec(dvc several addresses, to winch he briefly replied; 
and tlieii entered an open carriage, drawn by four 
horses, which was prepared for him. It was with groat 
difficulty the proces&iou—in which the Odd Fellows, tho 
Dniiils, the Temperance, and the Cordwainers’ Societies, 
joined the trades’ unions—made its way. As the long 
cortaje proceeded by Pall-Mall, to SUifford House, tho 
club-housis were all brilliantly lit up; every window, 
and balcony was crowded wdth fashionably-dressed spcc- 
talors, who waved their lianclkerchiefs, and threw 
rosettes to tlu5 chieftain as he passed; and tho cheer¬ 
ing from the crowds in the streets never ceased. About 
half-pa^t seven, tho leaders of the procession halted 
at SlalTord House; where Garibaldi, on entering, was 
n ceived and cordially welcomed by the Duchess and the 
Duchess-dowager of Sutlierland.—He remained in Lon¬ 
don from the 11th to tho 22nd of April; every day 
being devoted to festivities or excursions; and wherever 
Garibaldi appeared, lie was hailed with tlio same cnihu- 
sia>rn. In London, he received, from the resident 
Italians, a sword; and tho lord mayor and corporation 
pn .soiited him with thb freedom of the city, in a valu¬ 
able gold box. Whilst in tho metropolis, be accepted 
numerous invitations to different parts of England; 
and arrangeraeiits were making, at the places where ho 
was expected, to receive him with due honours. Whilst 
the iutere^it he had excited was at its height, suddenly, 
on the 22nd of April, he left ].<ondon, on his return to 
Caprera, to the great surprise of the public. On his de- 
paiture, he issued an address to the people of .England, 
in which he said, be could not fulfil all the engagements | 


pressed upon him; and as ho could not draw the line 
where ho could and where he could not go, he, for the 
present, said farewell; “still, he hoped, at no distant 
time, to rotuni to see his friends in the domestic life of 
England.” On leaving London, he visited the Dowager- 
duchess of Sutherland, at her residence, Clicfden, Berk¬ 
shire; he also went to Windsor, and Eton College. On 
the 25th, he embarked on board tho Duke of yiither- 
land’s yacht, tho Undine, at Fowoy ; and, accompanied 
by the duke and duchess, and tho dowager-duchess, he 
returned to Caprera.—There were various rumours as 
to the cause of his unexpected departure. It was offi¬ 
cially stated, and the Chancellor of tho Exchequer sup¬ 
ported that statemeut in the House of Commons, that 
his health was enfeebled, and that ho could not have 
kept his numerous engagements without great danger. 
Tho multitude attributed his departure to political 
causes; and i!: was asserted, that he had received an 
intimation from the government, that it was necessary 
ho should leave England, as his presence here was em¬ 
barrassing to them: that intimation, it was asserted 
and believed, was conveyed to. him by Mr. Gladstone. 
This was the popular version of the causo of his depar¬ 
ture; and most peoplo think it was the true one. 

This April, the 3()0th anniversary of Shakspearo’s 
birth was celebrated, on tho 23rd of tho montli, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, in London, and in many other 
places, with every demonstration of respect and venera¬ 
tion for our great national dramatist. In London, it 
had been intended to commemorate the day by laying 
the first stone of a national monument to the bard. 
But though tho Eight Hon. William Cowper, First 
Commissioner of Works, and son-in-law to tlie premier, 
was at the head of this movement, it was so ill-managed 
that it fell through.—On the 24th of May, tho anniver¬ 
sary of her majesty’s birth was celebrated, for tho first 
time since tho death of the late Prince Consort, with all 
the old observances. The usual salutes were fired from 
the Park and Tower guns; all the shipping in the 
river, and all the public buildings, wore decorated with 
flags; the morning was ushered in with peals from the 
joy-bclls of the churches of kSL Margaret’s Westminster, 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and Kensington, which were 
continued during tho day; and at night there were 
dinners and illuminations. Everywhere the day appears 
to have been kept as a great holiday; and our gracious 
Queen must have been highly pleased with this display 
of loyal affection on the part of her subjects. 

During tho year there were several fearful accidents r 
a few deserve mentioning in this resum6. On tho 15th 
of January, at half-past 7 P.M., a fire broke out on boasd 
a vessel, called tho Slotlie Sleigh, lying in tho river 
Mersey, off Tranmcrc. She was loaded with eleven tons 
of gunpowder, which exploded witli a terrific effect upon 
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the inhabitants of Liverpool and Birkenhead. In both 
these ports the gas in the streets and shops was ex- 
tinguishod, numerous windows were blown in, and much 
property destroyed. No person was killed.—On the 
11th of March, at nearly midnight, the walls of the 
Bradfield reservoir, near Sheffield, burst with a loud 
report, and the water rushed like a cataract over the 
villages, into and through Sheffield, and down the vale 
of the Don to Doncaster. Houses and their inhabitants, 
furniture, domestic animals and those in the fields, 
trees, stacks of wheat' and bay — everything which 
arrested its progress was swept away with the rushing 
stream. Entire rows of cottages, with the different 
families, most of them at the moment wrapt in slumber, 
were wrecked by the flood. At least 270 persons lost 
their lives by this calamity—nearly all, certainly, and 
probably every individual of tho number, being in bed 
at tho time. The property destroyed could not be 
wholly replaced even by tho expenditure of more than 
£1,000,000; and many sufferers were reduced to poverty, 
besides having to mourn the loss of relatives and friends. 
The survivors were houseless, and 200 beds were appro¬ 
priated for their use. X subscription was also opened 
for their relief, and a very large sum was raised.—On 
the 7th of July, soon after 2 o’clock P.M., a fire (occa¬ 
sioned, it is said, by tho carelessness of the workmen 
employed there) was discovered in the old Royal Chapel 
of the Savoy, in the Strand. This edifice, described as 
one of the most interesting monuments of historical 
antiquity in London,” was all that remained of the old 
Hospital of St. John tho Baptist, and it stood upon tho 
site of tho palace of Peter do Savoy, which Henry, the 
first Duke of Lancaster, rebuilt. Tho fire left nothing 
remaining of tho chapel but tho bare walls; and the 
Queen has had it rebuilt at her own expense. Another 
great loss to London—many things being destroyed 
which can never bo replaced—was tho destruction by 
fire, on tho 13th of September, of Haberdashers’ Hall, 
and some fine new buildings in Gresham Street. Tho 
money loss was estimated at half a million; but that 
did not include many valuable paintings, and other his¬ 
torical relies of the Haberdashers’ Company, upon which 
no money value could be placed. 

We have had little to say, latterly, of either Scotland 
or Ireland, apart from England; the historical inci¬ 
dents of tho latter affecting the United Kingdom. But 
in 1864 there was much rioting at Belfast, arising out 
of the old cause—religious differences. On the Stji of 
August,' a statue of Paniel O’Connell, erected as a 
' memorial of that once celebrated man, was inaugurated 
at Dublin. There was a grand procession and a public 
dinner, tho Lord Mayor of Dublin presiding at tho 
latter: but there was nothing at either that ought to | 
have annoyed the Protestants so far ns to call forth any 
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counter^demonstration. At Belfast such a demonstra¬ 
tion was, however, made. An effigy of O’Connell was 
constructed; the hands wore placed in a begging atti¬ 
tude, and a large wallet by the side of the figure indi¬ 
cated a readiness to receive that “ rent ” which was so 
liberally contributed to O’Connell for the last years of 
bis life. This figure was carried through the town, 
followed by several thousands of the working classes, 
and accompanied by bands of drums and fifes. In tho 
evening it was burned amid the cheers of the populace; 
and tho ashes being placed in a coffin, wer<f paraded 
through tho town, then burned, and tho embers scat¬ 
tered. For this insult to their departed leader, the 
Roman Catholics determined to be revenged. The next 
day they broke the windows of two meeting-houses, and 
of the dwellings of several Protestants; and this was 
the commencement of riots and outrages which extended 
to the 24th before Belfast could be declared tranquil, 
though, for several days, there had been 3,000 soldiers 
and 1,000 police in the town. At that time Belfast 
presented the appearance of a city which a hostile force 
had devastated. Rows of houses were seen, with the 
doors and windows destroyed, and the furniture broken 
and rendered useless; all the public buildings, anj^ 
most of the places of worship, were more or less injured; 
and heaps of ruins were seen in every direction. Nine 
persons wero killed in the riots, and 176 wounded were 
taken to the General Hospital. Many were attended to 
in their own bouses, the number of whom was not ascer¬ 
tained. There were riots at Dundalk (where the Roman 
Catholics burned the effigy of William III., and broke 
the windows of the Protestants), and at Longford, Cork, 
and some other places; but in none did they reach the 
violence displayed in Belfast. Before tho year closed, 
tho government appointed a commission of inquiry to 
investigate the causes which had led to the disturbances 
at Belfast; and this caused a change in the police 
system of that town, and some other arrangements, 
which, if tho unhappy feud between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics is not abated, has, at all events, done 
much to preserve tho peace. About the time of the 
Belfast riots, 'the Earl of Carlisle resigned the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland on account of ill-heahh. He was 
succeeded by Lord Wodehouse. Tho noBle earl died on 
tho 6th of December. , 

Our colonial history was distinguished, in 1864, by 
the commencement of a movement in North America, 
n which tho government at homo concurred; the ob- 
ect being to effect the federation of the British colo¬ 
nics in that quarter—Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
svick, Newfoundland, and Princo Edward’s Island. 
Delegates from all those colonies met at Quebec, and, 
)n the lOth of October, passed resolutions, declaring, 
that tho best intere«tR, and present asid future pros- 
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perity of British North America, would bo promoted by 
a Federal Union, under the crown of Great Britain, 
provided such union could bo effected on principles 
just to the several provincesand containing the out¬ 
lines of a scheme of federation. That union is now ac¬ 
complished ; and there is every reason to believe that 
its results will be greatly for the benefit of the respec¬ 
tive colonies. 

Our other colonics were all tranquil and progressing; 
but, in October, Calcutta was visited by one of the 
most destructive hurricanes, or cyclones^ ever expe¬ 
rienced. Out of a population of 8,o00 persons, 7,000 
were drowned. Great damage was done to the vessels 
in tlio river, and few buildings in Calcutta escaped in¬ 
jury, some being totally wrecked.—Masulipatam, a dis¬ 
trict of the Madras presidency, stretching along the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, suffered even more than Cal¬ 
cutta and its neighbourhood. Tho number of lives lo.-^t 
is said to have been from 60,000 to 70,000. 

In Europe, the greatest interest was excited by the 
attack of Austria and Prussia upon Denmark, to de¬ 
prive Christian IX. of Schleswig and Holstein; though 
both thoso powers were parties to the treaty of 1852, 
^^)ich guaranteed them to the successor of Frede¬ 
rick VII. Of course, Denmark could not withstand tho 
forces of the two powers. Her troops fought well in 
several engagements ; but they were driven out of the 
duchies. Soon after hostilities commenced, a confer¬ 
ence was held in London, at tho instance of Earl 
Bussell, for the purpose of attempting to settle the 
points in dispute. It was attended by plenipotentiaries 
from France, Prussia, Austria, the German Diet, Den¬ 
mark, and ffussia. Several meetings were held, hos¬ 
tilities being suspended from tho 121h of May to the 
12tb of June. Earl Bussell submitted various proposi¬ 
tions, which tho neutral powers supported, but to which 
the belligerents would not assent, and the conference, 
which had assembled on the 25th of April, broke up on 
tliu 22nd of June, having produced no result. Hostili¬ 
ties were renewed, and continued till tho close of July. 
On tho Ist of August preliminaries of peace wore 
signed; antf on tho 1st of October, at Vienna, a treaty, 
founded upoip^hoso preliminaries, was concluded. By 
that treaty the King of Denmark renounced his rights 
to the duchies of Schfeswig, Holstein, and Laiienburg: 
tho Danish forces were withdrawn from tlrm, and they 


w'ero occupied by Austrian and Prussian troops; a 
Federal army, which had been sent to Holstein, being 
withdrawn. 

Tlie only other events on the continent which it is 
necessary to mention arc, the conclusion of a convention 
between tho Emperor of Franco and the King of Italy, 
and tho vote of the Italian legislature for transferring 
tho scat of government from Turin to Florence, and 
declaring the latter city the capital of Italy. The con¬ 
vention was signed on the 15th of September: by it 
France agreed to withdraw her troops from Roipo 
within two years; Italy engaging not to violate tho 
present territory of tho pope, and ‘Ho prevent, even by 
force, any attack upon that territory coming from with¬ 
out;” to raise no protest against tho organisation of a 
papal army, even if composed of foreign [Roman] 
Catholic volunteers ; and to enter into an aiTangemoiit 
to take upon hern proportionate part of the debt of tho 
former States of the Church.—Tho bill to change tho 
scat of government to Florence was introduced into tlio 
Italian Chamber of Deputies immediately after the con¬ 
vention was signed. It was stttDngly opposed; but was 
ultimately adopted by a majority of 134 to 47; and 
Victor Emmanuel, on the 11th of December, issued a 
decree, announcing that, within six months, the capital 
of tho kingdom would bo transferred to Florence. 

Two European sovereigns died in 1864 ;—Maximilian, 
King of Bavaria, on the 10th of March, in his fifty- 
fourth year; and was succeeded by Ludwig, who was 
born on tho 25th of August, 1845.—On tho 25th of 
June, William Frederick Charles, King of Wurtemberg, 
died. Ho was born in 1781, and was, at tho time of 
his death, tlio oldest reigning sovereign in Europe. 

Tho civil war in America continued; and it was evi¬ 
dent that the North must finally triumph.—On the 20th 
of Juno, the Federal war-steamer, tho Kearsar/e^ foll-in 
with the Alabama oft’ Cherbourg, and sunk. A formal 
demand was subsequently made upon England for ade¬ 
quate compensation for tho losses indicted upon tlio 
Federal commerce through the captures mado by tho 
Alabama. —On tho 6tli of December, Abraham I^incoln 
(for whom a majority of the Electoral Collego had voted 
as president a second time) sent his message to congress. 
It announced a determination to continue the war with 
tho South, and did not Iiold out tho slightest indica¬ 
tions of peace. 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 

OONTXNTTATION OF THB BaiQir OF aiTBBN VIOTOBU.—^A.D. 1865. 


HE state of the United Kingdom was 
favourable at the period of the opening of 
^ll6 parliament in 1865. Friendly relations 
were existingi and, it was hoped, would be 
maintained with foreign states; and only 
one distant corner of her colonial possessions gave em¬ 
ployment to a military force. This was at New Zealand. 
There a desultory contest with the natives had, for some 
time, been carried on; insuring a certain amount of 
loss to Great Britain, without the slightest return of 
either honour or advantage to compens^to it. Allow¬ 
ing for this drawback, tho country might be con¬ 
sidered in a highly favourable condition. Its inter¬ 
nal state was tranquil and prosperous, and the con¬ 
tinued increaso of th^ national wealth was perfectly 
visible on all sides. Trade was in a healthy condition; 
the revenue exhibited a degree of buoyancy equivalent to 
what it had maintained for several years past; and there 
was an entire absence of politicaragitation, or other 
symptoms of popular dissatisfaction. The great calamity 
of the cotton famine, so disastrous during the two pre¬ 
ceding years, had now been effectually checked, and 
tho manufacturing districts of Lancashire evinced signs 
of a rapidly resuscitating industry, accompanied with 
an evident incredfse of comfort. All this formed matter 
of consolation. The long-protracted contest in tho 
United States seemed, after four years of unmitigated 
severity, to give signs of coming soon to a close. Ex¬ 
haustion on the side of the Confederate States became 
obvious; and the end of a struggle wliich, on both sides, 
had been maintained with extraordinary persistency, 
did not appear to bo distant. Up to this period, the 
policy of England had been to maintain an independent 
neutrality throughout the contest; and to this policy 
she still adhered; whilst the administration of Lord 
Palmerston did not seem to have lost tho strong hold 
which it had hitherto preserved upon tho general mind 
of tho nation. 

Parliament was summoned to meet on tho 7th of 
February; and the duty of opening it, on that day, 
was performed by commission. The address of her 
majesty elicited little opposition iii the debates which 
followed it; the Earl of Derby, leader of the opposition, 
closing his speech with tho remark, that he had no 
intention to oppose the address, and hoped that it would 
have the unanimous qssent of tho Lords. 

In tho Commons, a debate took place ppon tho con¬ 


dition of Ireland, olioited by a passage in the royal 
speech, which said, that ^‘Ireland, during the past year, 
had had its share in the advantage of a good harvest; 
and that trade and manufactures were gracbially ex¬ 
tending in that part of tho kingdom.” This was pro¬ 
tested against by Mr. Scully, who said, that the general 
condition of Ireland could not be regarded as either 
prosperous or satisfactory, as multitudes of tho inhabit¬ 
ants continued to emigrate to foreign countries, from 
the lack of remunerativo employment in their native 
land. This was opposed by the government; and was 
the meatis of bringing on a more general discussion, 
shortly after tho commencement of the session, upon 
the condition of the sister island. That discussion was 
introduced by a resolution, moved by Mr. Pope 
Henessoy, which led to an adjourned debate, in which 
several of the leading members of the House took pai^. 
In concluding tho discussion, Lord Palmerston, in a 
conciliatory and judicious speech, said— 

“ A few years ago, the great evil of Ireland was re¬ 
presented to be a redundant population; and the chief 
remedy, which was then universally recommended, was 
an extensive emigration. It is, undoubtedly, painful to 
contemplate tlic causes which lead to emigration; but 
emigration in itself is no evil. If those who emigi*ate 
find in anotlier country a better condition than they 
enjoyed in their own, they become happier; their wel¬ 
fare is increased; and, besides that, tlio condition of 
those who stay behind is improved by the circumstanco 
that a smaller number of persons aro left to enjoy the 
advantages which their native country may possess. 
That which wc lament with regard to the emigration 
is, that, unfortunately, the condition of Ireland is such, 
that the people are ablo to find, elsewhere, a better state 
of things than exists at home. Various reasons have 
been assigned for this. I believe that dho great and 
almost paramount reason is, tlie peculiarity of the 
climate. Ireland is said by m^ny to be a most fertile 
country. No doubi, there are in it great tracta of very 
fertile land—far more fertile than any other parts of 
qithcr England or Scotland. I know land on which it 
is said that grain-crops have been raised for sixteen 
years in succession, which cannot bo said of any part of 
Circat Britain. But there are also, in Ireland, great 
(juantities of land which are wholly unproductive—bog 
and mountain—and that ought to bo taken into con¬ 
sideration when yotf calculate the population which 
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the superficial area of the island is able to support. 
You cannot expect that any artificial remedies which 
legislators can invent, can counteract the laws of nature, 
and keep, in one country, a population which finds it 
to its advantage to emigrate to another. Things will 
find their level; and until, by some means or other, 
there shall be provided in Ireland the same remunera¬ 
tion for labour, and.the same inducements to remain 
which are provided by other countries, you cannot, by 
any laws which you can devise^ prevent the people from 
seeking elsewhere a better condition of things than 
exists in their own country. We are told that tenant- 
right, and sy great many other things, will do it; but 
none of those things will, in regard to this matter, have 
tho slightest effect. As to tenant-right, I may bo 
allowed to say that, I think, it is e(j[uivalent to land- 
lords’-wrong. As I understand it to be proposed, 
tenant-right would bo little short of confiscation ; and 
although that might cause tho landlords to emigrate, it 
certainly would not keep tho tenants at home.' The 
real question is, how can you create in Ireland that 
demand and reward for labour, which would render its 
people willing to stay at home, instead of emigrating to 
Ehgland or Scotland on tho one hand, or to the North 
American States on the other ? Nothing can do this 
except tho influx of capital. Ireland has many advan¬ 
tages for the employment of capital; but, hitherto, 
manufacturing industries have taken but very little 
root there.” 

Considering from whom these observations came, 
they are characterised by much candour and good 
sense: but what was the cause of this absence of 
capital? One great cause was a prevalent opinion 
that there was not the same security for property in 
that country that was to bo found elsewhere. Hitherto 
the political and religious feuds which prevailed among 
the Irish, engendered an almost continual feeling of 
distrust and alarm. Could English and Scotch capital¬ 
ists bo convinced that they were perfectly safe in em¬ 
barking speculative capital in Ireland, where they 
would possess the advantages of cheap labour and 
power for working their machinery, nothing would pre¬ 
vent capital, wJych seeks employment for itself in the 
most distant regions of the earth, from finding its way 
into Ireland. AgricuKural improvements could not 
prevent emigration, but, if judiciously adopted, they 
might afford increased employment for labour; and it 
might be well worth considering #¥hether, by means of 
monetary advances, to be within a certain number of 
years repaid, landowners might not at once improve 
the value of their property, and afford an increase of 
wages to the population. Whatever suggestions were 
made by the different speakers who took part in this 
interesting debate, they w'crc generally negatived by 
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the government; and Lord Palmerston concluded with 
the following observations:— 

^^I can only say that the government fully share 
the feeling of deep interest and sympathy that has 
been expressed towards Ireland by all who have spoken 
in this debate. It is impossible for any man to know 
anything of the Irish people without wishing them 
every happiness which can bo conferred upon them. 
They are a light-hearted and a warm-beiu'ted race; 
they are, also, most industrious wherever they can see 
the prospect that by industry they will get the reward 
to which industry entitles men. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that tho Irish are an idle race, unwilling to 
labour, and not prepared to make great exertions for 
the sake of accomplishing any legitimate object. They 
are a people for whom every man who knows them must 
entertain the utmost sympathy, and must feel the 
strongest desire that they should enjoy every advan¬ 
tage which can bo conferred upon them by legislation, 
or by any artificial arrangements which it is in the 
power of the government or parliament to make.” 
Notwithstanding tho friendly professions shadowed forth 
by Lord Palmerston, a division took place upon the 
resolution, which was negatived by a majority; the num¬ 
bers being 107 to 31. 

The question as to tho agricultural and social condi¬ 
tion of Ireland came again under discussion, in the 
House of Commons, on the 31st of March. The sub¬ 
ject was brought forward by Mr. Maguire, who made a 
motion for a select committee to inquire into the laws 
regulating the relations between landlords and tenants 
in Ireland, with a view to their more equitable adjust¬ 
ment. To meet the question, Lord Palmerston sug¬ 
gested the appointment of a committee, with the limited 
object of inquiry into the tenure and improvement of 
land in Ireland, under tho Act 23 & 24 Victoria. This 
was accepted by Mr. Maguire, when another motion 
was made by Mr. Dilwyn, on tho Irish church estab¬ 
lishment. Ho proposed tho adoption of the following 
resolution :—That the present position of tho Irish 
church establishment is unsatisfactory, and calls for 
tho early attention of her majesty’s government.” The 
debate 011 this great question was adjourned; and, not¬ 
withstanding its importance, it was not again resumed 
during tho session. It may, however, be observed that, 
viewing the Protestant establishment in Ireland in 
the light of a missionary church, tho results were not 
favourable to tho preservation of its position. Upon 
this point Mr. Gladstone said— 

“In the latter part of the 17th century, an estimate 
was made by Sir W. Petty of the relative strength of 
Protestants to Roman Catholics in Ireland. I now take 
all classes of Protestants togethev for the purpose of 
more convenient comparison, and I find the result he 
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arrived at was—^Koman Catholics, 800,000; Protestanta, 
300,000. The date of that estimato was followed by 
a century of application of most rigid penal laws. 
There is not, I apprehend, the least doubt, that as re¬ 
gards particufar classes of society, those penal laws, to 
a certain extent, did their work; yet they failed to im¬ 
press the mass of the population. And now we come to 
the year 1834, the first year of any trustworthy and 
accurate religious enumeration of the people of Ireland, 
and we find that those who were represented, in the time 
of Sir W. Potty, by 800,000 and 300,000, had como to 
be respectively 6,400,000 of Homan Catholics, 1,500,000 
of Protestants of various denominations. If the pro¬ 
portion between Roman Catholics and Protestants, that 
existed in the time of Sir W. Petty, had been main¬ 
tained, the Protestants of 1834 ought not to have been 
1,500,000, but ought to havo been 2,400,000. So far, 
therefore, under the operation of the systbm of law then 
established, although aided by the severest pressure of 
the power of the civil government—so far were we 
from making progress in tho direction in which, upon 
every religious ground, we might desire, that much 
ground had actually been lost, and tho proportion of 
Protestants to Roman Catholics was more unfavourable 
than it had been 150 years before.” , 

On tho 27th of April, Mr. Gladstone made his 
financial statement to tho House of Commons. In the 
royal speech, it had been staled that the receipts of the 
revenue realised the estimated amount, althougli this 
was, in reality, an under-statement of tlie fact. Tlie 
successful results of the finances had, in fact, exceeded 
the calculations of the Chancellor of tho Exchequer. 
Some remissions of taxes, therefore, were expected to bo 
made, and public feeling was naturally excited by 
anticipating the probabilities involved in the Chan¬ 
cellor’s statement. When the 27th day of April came, 
Mr. Gladstone presented, to a very crowded House, the 
accounts of the past, with the calculations and plans for 
tho ensuing year. ”The financial history of parlia¬ 
ment,” he said, “ has been a remarkable one. It has 
raised a larger revenue than, I believe, at any period, 
whether of peace or war, was raised by taxation. After 
taking into account tho changes in the value of money 
within an equal time, tho expendituro of the parlia¬ 
ment has been upon a scale that has never before been 
reached in time of peace.” . Tho truth of this state¬ 
ment ho then elucidated and proved. Amongst his 
equalisations and reductions of tho taxes of the country, 
\vas his remission of a portion of the duty on tea. It 
is the intention of the government now to propose a 
reduction of indirect taxation by a partial remission of 
6(?. per lb. on the tea duty.” This boon was well re¬ 
ceived by the public dl large, as were most of the other 
propositions of tho Chanoellon Indeed« most of the 


reductions made were anticipated by public conjecture. 
Accordingly, the budget was accepted with general satis¬ 
faction, and hardly any manifestation of opposition to 
tim general statement. The reduction of tho tea duty 
was especially hailed as a wiso relief to all classes'of the 
community, and, by the poorer classes, was more par¬ 
ticularly e*6timated as a great boon. The diminution 
in the income-tax was also received as a popular 
measure. Those who bad felt tho weight of 7(2., and 
even for a time had 14(Z., pressing upon them, ex¬ 
perienced a lively sense of relief in being now subjected 
only to a deduction of 4(2. in the pound from their in¬ 
comes, instead of 7(7. Tho difierent fiscal alterations 
comprised in tho budget, being incorporated in a bill, 
passed through the House of Commons with little delay. 

On the 2nd of April, Richard Cobden, the most pro¬ 
minent public advocate for a repeal of the corn-laws, 
died at ,his lodgings in Suffolk Street, London. For 
several years he had been a sufferer from ill health, but 
had, about three weeks before his death, arrived in tho 
metropolis for the purpose of taking part in the debate 
in parliament on the question of Canadian defences. 
As a public man, he was earnest in all that ho under¬ 
took, and his private moral character was spotless, dn 
the 29th of June, 1846, in the House of Commons, Sir 
Robert Peel said—‘‘ In proposing our measures of com¬ 
mercial policy I had no w'ish to rob others of the credit 
duo to them. The name which ought to be, and will be 
associated with these measures, is not the name of tho 
noble lord, the organ of the party of which ho is the 
leader, nor is it mine. The name which ought to bo, 
and will be, associated with those measures, is that of 
one who, acting as I believe from pure and disinterested 
motives, has, with untiring energy, made appeals to our 
reason, and has enforced these appeals with an eloquence 
the more to be admired because it was unaffected and 
unadorned. The name which ought to be chiefly associ¬ 
ated with those measures is that of Richard Cobden.” 

The unexpected, and somewhat premature close of 
Mr. Cobden’s life, elicited an almost unanimous ex¬ 
pression of deep regret from his countrymen, who, not¬ 
withstanding the angry passions once excited by tho 
controversy on tho corn-laws, could nUt help respect¬ 
ing the genuine probity and disinterested features of 
his character, and acknowled^ng that few popular 
leaders had ever maintained so high a standard of 
moderation and self-respect, or shown themselves so 
completely superior *^0 the mean, selfish arts and 
motives of tho mere demagogue. It was on this 
account that tho general public, on hearing of his 
death, was struck with a deep sense of sorrow ; and 
that the legislature had lost an able man, and a 
public-spirited citizep, well deserving to claim place 
among the benefactors of Ida country. The honour 
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paid to bis memory, however, was not confined to 
llritaii). In Franco tho name and character of Richard 
Cobden were held in high estimation. The Emperor 
Napoleon III, addressed a letter to his widow, expregs- 
ing, in warm-terras, tho respect in which ho had held 
the deceased; whilst other parts of the continent wero 
not slow in testifying their regret at his-loss. Tho 
United States of America, also, bore testimony to the 
merits of the great free-trader, and offered flattering 
tributes to his memory. Nowhere, however, was sor¬ 
row more sincerely expressed than in the liritish liouse 
of Commons, where ho had so often taken the foremost 
place in debsite, and where his personal character was 
so fully appreciated by men of all parties. Lord 
Palmerston, after paying a high and hononrablo 
tribute to his memory, said—“ Tho country has sus¬ 
tained a loss which it will l)e difficult to repair. 

Mr. Cobden’s name will be for ever engraved on the 

# 

most interesting pages of tho history of Ins country ; 
and I am sure there is not a man in this Ifousb who 
does not feel the greatest regret that the JFouso has lost 
one of its brightest ornaments, and that ilie country 
lias lost one of its most useful servants.” After refer¬ 
ring to tho public career of the deceased, Mr. Disraeli 
said—‘‘There is something mournful in tljo history of 
this parliament. When wc remember how many of our 
most eminent and vfiluable public men we have lost, I 
cannot refer to tlio liistory of any parliament which 
will bear to posterity so fiital a record. Dut, Sir, there 
is this consolaliori to us, wlien we remember tlioso un¬ 
equalled and irreparable losses, that those great men 
are not altogether lost to us—that their words will be 
often quoted^ in this House; tliat tlieir example will 
often be referred «*ind appealed to; and that even their 
expressions will form part of our discussions and 
debates. There are, indeed, some members of parlia¬ 
ment who, though tluy may not be present, are still 
members of this House, who arc independent of dissolu¬ 
tions, of the caprices of constituencies, and even of the 
course of time. I think, Sir, that Mr. Cobden was one 
of those men; and I believe, that when the verdict of 
posterity shall be recorded upon his life and conduct, 
it will be said,of him that, looking to his expressions 
and deeds, he was, without doubt, the greatest political 
character that the part middle class of this country has 
yet produced: that he was an ornament tj tho House 
of Commons, and an honour to England.” Such were 
the tributes paid by the two great leaders of opposing 
parties in the House of Commons, to tho merits, 
private and public, of Ricliard Cobden, the champion 
of free trade in corn, and, consequently, of cheap 
bread for the British people. 

A few weeks after the death of Cobden, the president 
of the United SUtes was assassinated. Tho excitement 


which this event caused, even in Britain, was extreme, 
and might be accepted as an instance of the powerful 
sympathy with which the common heart of nations is 
moved towards each other in tho present state of im¬ 
proved intelligenco at which collective socialities have 
arrived. As tho character of tho president, Mr. Lincoln, 
liad become better known on the British side of tho 
Atlantic, his name bad risen so far as to be regarded 
with general respect; and the singular history and per¬ 
sonal peculiarities of tho man, had increased tho feeling 
of admiration for the rough but manly simplicity of his 
nature. Tho indignation and horror at the crimo which 
liad struck down tho ruler of tho great republic, were, 
in the minds of tho British people, mingled with a deep 
and wide-spread regret at his untimely loss. In no way 
in which the national feeling could evince this senti¬ 
ment was it neglected; her majesty, tho Queen, even 
with her own ^and, writing a touching letter of con¬ 
dolence to the bereaved wife of the late president. Tho 
corporation of London, followed by a large number of 
tho other municipal and public bodies throughout tho 
kingdom, expressed, in public itysetings, their sorrow for 
the fate of the American whoso extraordinary career 
had become a subject of both surprise and interest. At 
tho first meeting of tho House of Commons, after the 
news had arrived oV the assassination of President Lin¬ 
coln, 8ir George Grey, Secretary of State for tho Homo 
Department, rose in his place and said—“In order to 
give tho House an opportunity of expressing the feelings 
which I am sure it entertains, and which, I may add, 
pervade the whole country in reference to the assassina¬ 
tion of the President of the United 'States, my noble 
friend at the head of the government will move a 
humble address to her majesty, expressing the sentiments 
of sorrow and indignation with which tho House regards 
tho perpetration of this atroQious crime, and sympathy 
with the government and people of tho United States, 
humbly praying her majesty, in communicating to the 
government of that country her condolence ou this 
matter, to convey, at the samo time, an expression 
of tho feeling entertained in tho House.” A similar 
notice had been given in tho House of Lords; and on 
tho samo day (May 1), tho subject was brought before 
the two Houses by tho ministerial leaders. Tho ad¬ 
dresses in both of them were unanimously adopted, 
Mr. Disraeli observing tliut, in the midst of tho pre¬ 
vailing sorrow, it was consolatory to reflect that assassi¬ 
nation had never changed tbo history of the world. In 
olden times, even tho costly assassination of a Cossar did 
not propitiate tho inevitable destiny of his country; 
and, in more modern days^ Henry IV. of France and tho 
Prince of Orange wore conspicuous illustrations of this 
truth. Therefore, whilst ho seconded the address to the 
crowO| and expressed feelings of unaffected and profound 
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sympathy with the citizens of the United States in the 
untimely death of their elected ohief, he would not 
sanction any sentiment of depression. Ho would rather 
avail himself of that opportunity to express his fervent 
liope^ that from these awful years of trial, the various 
populations of North America might como out elevated 
and chastened, rich with that accumulated wisdom, and 
strong in that disciplined energy which a young nation 
only could acquire in a protracted and perilous struggle.*’ 
Her majesty received the addresses, and gave directions 
to. her minister at Washington, to make known to the 
government of America, the feelings entertained by the 
llritish parliament, in common with herself and her 
people, with regard to tho deplorable event. 

During this session a question arose in parliament 
which created much public*interest, and which seemed 
1o reflect discreditably upon some of tho relatives of 
T^ord Westbury, Lord Chancellor of England. On tho 
7til of March, the Lord Chancellor announced the 
resignation of Mr. Edmunds as Clerk of tho Patents, 
Clerk of tho Commissioners of Patents, and Reading 
Clerk of the House of Jjords. The case of Mr. hldmunds 
led to an investigation, during which it transpired that 
tho Lord Chancellor had appointed his eldest son, the 
Honourable Richard Bethell, to bp Registrar of the 
Court of Bankruptcy, Loudon, This appointment, as 
circumstances connected with it turned out, should 
never have been made, as the new registrar shortly 
afterwards became insolvent, and was compelled to 
resign his oflTice. This, however, was not all. During 
the invci#lgatiop, it further transpired, that a Mr. 
Welsh, having had some money transactions with the 
Honourablo Richard Bethell, and having advanced 
£1,500 to him, received the appointment of Registrar 
of the Leeds Court of Bankruptcy from Lord West¬ 
bury, This did not look well; and on Mr, Bethell 
becoming insolvent, ho became an outlaw. It was 
now said that there was an agreement by which Mr. 
Welsh was to resign his ofiico in favour of Mr. Bethell 
when his term of outlawry had expired. As iheso 
transactions had a suspicious appearance, a committee 
was appointed to investigate them; and such was the 
scandal they created, that although no imputation of 
corruption rested upon tho Lord Chancellor, he felt it 
necessary to retire from office, in which ho was succeeded 
by Lord Cranworth. This was tho last event of public 
interest in connection with this parliament; its dissolu¬ 
tion being at band, and a general election about to tako 
'place. 

Tho general election of 1865 eventuated under 
circumstances of as little excitement as possibly might 
be expected in a great country rousing itself to choose 
candidates for its representation in its national assembly. 
This election was not^ in tho ordinary sense, an appeal ” 


to the various constituencies of the country^ for thefe 
was^no prominent question upon which the voters were 
called upon to give their decision; or, in other words, no 
definite issue to bo tried, or electioneering cry ” to 
stimulate party zeal. The recent parliament bad died 
a natural death; and a new IIouso was required to bo 
chosen in aocordanco with tho canons of the constitu* 
tion. This, however, was a duty which might bo pej> 
formed without stirrlug tho slumbering embers of 
political animosities, or even disturbing the general 
surface of public tranquillity. Tho laic government was 
not without certain claims to support. It might, with 
a fair amount of confidence, make its appeal to tho 
country from the successful efforts it had made, and in 
which it had succeeded, in preserving peace witli other 
nations, whilst pointing to tho prosperous results of its 
commercial atid financial polic3\ Yet, however favour¬ 
able these might be, antagonistic politicians, no doubt, 
thought and believed that, bad they been in power, they 
would have exhibited still more favourable results, and 
the country, in general, would consequently have been 
in a far more flourishing condition. Be this as it may, 
however, a considerable change in the composition of 
tho House, tho\igh not in tho relative strength ht 
parties, was expected; the long interval which had 
elapsed since the last election having produced the 
usual clTccts of inducing many members to seek retire¬ 
ment, and many constituencies to desire a change of 
men to represent flu id. But whatever might have been 
the general feeling, the chief interest of tho election 
concentrated itself upon two points—tlie anticipated 
contest for Oxford University and for the metropolitan 
scats. In the former, Mr. Gladstone, Iatc,CliancoIlor of 
the Exchequer, was threatened with a formidable 
opposition in Mr. Gathorne Hardy; for the latter, 
there appeared several now candidates, among whom 
were men of c'onsidorablo eminence. Tiio general result 
of the Irish elections was also looked upon with con¬ 
siderable interest. 

Tho celerity with which political elections are now 
happily conducted, reduces tl.o period of suspense 
within a very short space of time. The new writs had 
been despatched almost immediately after the late par¬ 
liament had ceased to exist; and within a week, most of 
the borough contests in England and Wales had been 
decided. Tho metropolitan elections were first ended. 
For the City of London, the contest was rather formal 
than otherwise. The four Liberal candidates out¬ 
numbered, by majorities of upwards of 2,000, their two 
Conservative opponents, Mr. Gosohen occupying tho head 
of the poll. For Westminster, however, there was a 
struggle of considerable interest, on account of tho 
ancient city being contested, on tho Liberal side, by an 
eminent philosophical writer. This was Mr. J. Stuart 
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Mill. IFe was opposed by a gentloroan both of character 
and influence in Uio other political school; but the re¬ 
sult was BO far favourable to Mr. Mill, that lie was 
brought in second upon the poll. He had a majority of 
several hundreds over the Conservative. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, a gentleman of some literary celebrity, and who 
had much identified himself with the working classes, 
was returned at the top of the poll for Lambeth. In 
other parts of the country, men distinguished in 
literdture and sciehce were, for tho first time, returned 
by popular constituencies; but tho most exciting con¬ 
test was at Oxford. According to an act passed in tho 
last parliament, the election for the universities was 
authorised to be made by means of voting papers, 
transmitted through the post, or otherwise, to tho vice- 
cliancellors, and a period of five days was allowed for 
keeping open the poll. The respective feiends of Mr. 
Gladstone and Air. Hardy, his opponent, made great 
exertions, and a most active canvass was seb on foot 
throughout the country; but it was generally expected 
that the paper-voting system would prove effectual 
against the interests of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The polling commenced on the 13th of July, and the 
r^ult of the first day was to place Air. Gladstone in a 
small minority to Mr. Hardy, and in the third place on 
the poll; tho late representative, Sir W. Heathcote, 
holding the first. During tho other four days, the re¬ 
lative positions of tho candidates continued unchanged ; 
and at tho close of the poll on the 18th, Mr. Gladstone 
was defeated. Air. Hardy having a majority over him of 
180. Such was the result of this remarkable contest, at 
which no fewer than 3,850 voters polled—a number 
nearly double of that which polled on any former occa¬ 
sion. The following valedictory address is not without 
a touch of feeling, such as might be expected from one 
closing a career of faithful service, comprising so many 
years of an active political life :— 

“Gentlemen,—After an arduous connexion of eighteen 
years, I bid you respectfully farewell. Aly earnest pur¬ 
pose to serve you, my many faults and shortcomings, 
the incidents of the political relation between the 
university and myself, established in 1847, so often 
questioned inf vain, and now, at length, finally dissolved, 

I leave to the judgment of the future. It is one im¬ 
perative duty, and on^ alone, which induces me to 
trouble you with these few parting words—the duty of 
expressing my profound and lasting gratitude for in¬ 
dulgence as generous, and for support as warm and 
enthusiastic in itself, and as lionourable from the 
character and distinctions of those who have given it, as 
has, in my belief, ever been accorded by any constitu¬ 
ency to any representative.— W. E. Gladstone.” 
.,,.J|feject6d by the university of Oxford, as Sir Robert 
t)efore him, Mr,« Gladstone at once 


appealed to another, and a very different constituency, 
to return him to parliament. This was that of South 
Lancashire, for which he was one of the Liberal members 
returned. This result was generally to Liberal poli¬ 
ticians satisfactory; for although, on personal grounds, 
the friends of Mr. Gladstone, especially his academical 
supporters, regretted his severance from Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, yet many of the Liberal party, who now looked 
up to him as their future political leader, regarded the 
circumstance with gratification, believing that he would 
henceforward bo relieved from a tie which had fettered 
and constrained his independoheo, and would be free to 
follow the course of policy to which bis own convictions 
directed him. The general result of the elections in 
the three kingdoms was favourable to the Liberal side, 
and an addition to the strength of ministers was made 
in the House of Commons. All the members of tho 
cabinet, and the leading official persons in the lower 
House, regained their scats; but on both sides some 
prominent members had been discomfited, and were 
consequently, on the reassembling of parliament, 
missing. 

A few weeks after the elections, and when com¬ 
parative quiet had succeeded to the usual degree of 
excitement which attends a general contest for seats in 
parliament. Lord Palmerston died. For several months 
it had become evident that his health had been giving 
way, and on.tbo 18th of October, he expired at Brockett 
Hall, within a couple of days of completing his eighty- 
first year. Ho had been a man of extraordinary 
mental, as well as physical, activity, indefatigable in 
business, yet entering freely into all* the pfeasures of 
society with a zest which seemed to intimate that he 
had no other demands upon his time. A contempo¬ 
rary. writer says that his social qualities were more 
than usually great. “ A jovial, jocular, and genial man, 
who is always in good temper with himself and thoso 
around him, cannot fail to bo popular among his friends 
and acquaintances. And if any one was genial to tho 
last, it was Lord Palmerston. Nothing put him out of 
temper; no failure could disturb the serenity of his 
disposition. Ho had no very strong views to fight 
for; no stern and rugged line of unswerving policy did 
he ever propose to himself; but he always took care to 
seize the tide at the flood, and to swim down along 
with it—to lay hold of every event as it rose, and to 
make it subservient to his turn. Hence, without ever 
actually changing his political crGcd,he served and fought 
under various chiefs of opposite politics and principles,, 
so that few can remember the day when his lordship ‘ 
had no official connexion with Downing Street. But it 
must be borne in mind, that even when ultra-Toryism 
was in the ascendant. Lord Palmecston was in ^ advance 
of his ago;* and that even then he might liavo been 
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noticed ranging himself among the Grants and Hiiskis- 
sons, and other pioneers of a more liberal and en¬ 
lightened policy. lake Peel, if ho was, from early 
impressions, Conservative, ho was, in his deepest con¬ 
victions, always liberal. In the Foreign Office be was, 
from first to last, the consistent opponent of absolutism; 
and wherever a struggle arose for constitutional rights^ 
those engaged in it were certain of his sympathy, if not 
his support.’* 

The funeral of Lord Palmerston took place in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and was accompanied with every mark 
of respect and honour which a premier so popular 
merited from all classe^of the English metropolis. 
The arrangements made for supplying the vacancies 
and chauges in the cabinet, caused by his death, were 
simple and, for the greater part, convenient. The most 
experienced and prominent member of the government 
was Earl Russell, whe had once before filFcd the office of 
premier, and who was now summoned by her majesty 
tlic Queen to assume that post. The Earl of Clarendon, 
then Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lancaster, became 
Secretary of State fo?Foreign Affairs; and Mr. Chi¬ 
chester Fortescue became Secretary for Ireland, in the 
stead of Sir Robert Peel. For this arrangement Mr. 
Fortescue vacated the office of Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, which was conferred on Mr. Forster, member 
for Bradford. Mr. Hutt resigned the Vice-Presidency 
of the Board of Trade, in which he was succeeded by 
Mr. Goschen, one of the members of the City of London, 
whoso brief career in tho House of Commons had al¬ 
ready brdtight him distinction. The vacancy ii> tho 
Duchy of Lancaster was not filled up for several weeks; 
hut subsequently Mr. Goschen was transferred from the 
Board of Trade to that office, and at tho same time was 
chosen a member of tho cabinet. The important office 
of leader of the government in the House of Commons 
devolved upon Mr. Gladstone, bringing him into a some¬ 
what new sphere of action. Ho was the most eloquent 
and, generally speaking, the most gifted member in the 
House, possessed of intellectual qualities perhaps of the 
very highest order. But these are not all that arc 
needed to be a successful leader in tho lower House of 
Parliament. The humbler attributes of tact, adroit- 
ne$s, and knowledge both of men and things, which 
Palmerston eminently possessed, were thought to bo 
wanting in Mr. Gladstone; but whether or not, he 
assumed tho .post which be was destined to fill with no 
inconsiderable amount of success. 

As both the political and financial conditions of a 
country are, in no small measure, influenced by tho 
agricultural prospects and returns, those of 1865, 
though not in the highest degree favourable, were still 
of average proportion^ The summer and autumn had 
been unusually warm and dry; and the scarcity of 
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rain in some districts had a deteriorating effect upon 
the crops; but the cereal produce throughout tho 
kingdom at largo^ was, both in point of quantity and 
quality, deemed sufficiently favourable. Looking, also, 
at the revenue returns, it was evident that the pro¬ 
ductive powers of the country had not fallen short of 
tho wants of the increasing population. With all these 
favourable circumstances, however, there were two 
events which, to a considerable extent, not only dis¬ 
turbed the general tranquillity, but detracted from the 
prosperity which it was supposed to enjoy. These 
were the cattle disease, called the Rinderpest; and the 
Irish Fenian conspiracy. • 

The government, responding to the general anxiety 
excited by the' progress of the cattle disease, issued, 
about the close of the month of September, a commie** 
sion from the crown, authorising an immediate investi*- 
gation qf its origin and nature; and to report upon the 
mode of treatment best adapted for curing infected 
animals; besides suggestions and regulations, not only 
to prevent the further spreading of the disease, but, if 
possible, its recurrence. All this was accordingly done; 
and, in the report of the commissioners, it is observed 
that tho disease was first recognised in Great Britain 
towards the close of the month of Juno, in 1865. * Two 
English cows had been purchased, on the, 19th of that 
month, in the Metropolitan Cattle-market, by a cow- 
keeper residing in Islington, in whose sheds they wore, 
when, on tlio 27th of the same month, tbo disease 
attracted the notice of the veterinary surgeon in charge 
of tho place. Similar symptoms of the pest were 
observed on tho 28th by the same surg;eon, in an 
animal in Hackney, which bad been pufehased in the 
same place and on the same day. Two Dutch cows in 
a Lambeth shed were attacked on the 24th, and they 
Lad been bought in the same market but a few days 
before. Immediately afterwards, the distemper made 
its appearance in many dairies, spreading with great 
rapidity, and destroying largo numbers of animals. 
The Islington cow-keeper lost a whole herd of ninety- 
three. Subsequently more cows were purchased by the 
same person, and theso died also; the whale amounting 
to 106 or 107. An inspector, who hud charge,of a 
great part of the north and north-eastern districts of 
tbo metropolis, states that four-fifths of the animals 
coming under Lis immediate notice, either died or had 
to be slaughtered; and the general average within the 
boundaries of the Eilglish metropolis, was, at least-, as 
high. Very early in the month of July, the distemper 
made its appearance in Norfolk; a little later, in 
Suffolk and Shropshire; then in one county after 
another; and, before the termination of the same month, 
it bad invaded Scotland. In all tb 9 earlier cases, it 
appears to have been directly traceable to tbo metro- 
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poll tan market; but Norwich Hill and other country 
markets were not long, in their respective districts, of 
becoming subordinate centres of infection. By the 
14th of October, it had extended to twenty-nine 
counties in England, two in Wales, and sixteen in 
Scotland; and was still advancing. From the metro¬ 
politan market the disease seems to have crossed to 
Holland, with some Dutch oxen which had been 
shipped from Rotterdam to London, and had been ex¬ 
posed during three successive market-days, and not 
finding a sale at an adequate profit, had been re¬ 
shipped from London to Rotterdam. In Britain, 
however, tbq prompt and energetic measures which 
had been taken, not only to check, but to endeavour to 
stamp out the distemper, were finally effectual; but 
not until many cattle had succumbed to its virulence, 
wide alarm spread throughout tlie country, and careful 
precautions adopted against a recurrence of the same 
or a similar calamity. 

Turning attention from Britain to the condition of 
Ireland, the discovery of a new kind of conspiracy, 
commonly recognised as that of the Fenian,” excites 
some alarm. It seems to have been only another 
devolopment of that deeply-rooted enmity and disaffec¬ 
tion which the people of that iinfortunate country 
appear to cherish against England, without the sup¬ 
port of which it would really be impossible for them 
to maintain their much-talked-of freedom and indepen¬ 
dence among the powers of Europe for a single month. 
The nature of this conspiracy is best expressed in the 
language of Mr. Justice Keogh, who, in describing it, 
says, that ^ the object of its leaders was to extend it 
through all Classes of the people, but especially the 
artisans in towns, and tlie cultivators of the soil. Its 
ramifications existed, not only in this country, but in 
the States of America. Supplies of money and of 
arms for the purpose of a general insurrection were 
being collected, not only here, but on the other side of 
the Atlantic; and, finally, the object of this confedera¬ 
tion, was the overthrow of the Queen’s authority, the 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain, the de¬ 
struction of qur present constitution, the establishment 
of some democratic or military despotism, and the 
general division of every description of property, as tlie 
result of a successful clWl war.” 

Such is the description of some of the objects of the 
conspiracy, as given by Mr. Justice Keogh. It was, 
however, checked before it arriwe^d at such a state of 
maturity as would have justified an open rising. For 
the name by which it was characterised, different er 
planations have been assigned; but the one which, 
perhaps, is nearest the truth, is that which is derived 
from Fionn, a celebrated chieftain, who flourished 
before the Irish converted to Christianity, and 


who is the same that figures in the broken, bub often 
sublime, bursts of poetical ideality which mark the 
effusions of Ossian. By the modern Irish this hero is 
styled Finn MacGooI, and the Fenians were the men 
of Finn. They formed, in days of old, a sort of 
standing militia, or warlike caste, whose duty it was to 
protect the country from aggression, and support the 
authority of the kings; in return for which service they 
received a certain allotment of land, and other privi¬ 
leges. The leaders of the modern movement, doubt¬ 
less, perceived a probable advantage in connecting their 
scheme with the historical and traditionary glories of 
Ireland. But whatever may be the origin of the name, 
the association itself was simply a scheme of rebellion 
against the British government, organised in the 
United States of America, having its centre of rule and 
administration there, and intended to unite tlio vast 
body of Irish rettlers in that country against England. 
These fanatics in hate desired to throw off what they 
called the British yoke, and to take into their own 
wise guidance the whole power and property of their 
native inland. This was, no doybt, in their eyes a very 
happy conception; but, unfortunately for them, it mis¬ 
carried in the execution. 

When tho organisation of the Fenian Society was 
unfolded to view, it appeared to have some strong reason 
to cncourago hopes of success. It had its chiefs, its 
officers, botli civil and military, its coipmou funds and 
financial agencies, its secret oaths, pass-words and em¬ 
blems, its laws and penalties, its stores of concealed 
arD\s and weapons, its nightly drills and training of 
men, its. correspondents and agents in various quarters, 
its accredited journals, and oven its popular songs and 
ballads—all designed to extend its influence, and to win 
adherents, not even excepting the soldiers in the British 
army and the warders in the gaols. It was evident ihat 
a plot, 60 widely spread, and so desperate in its objects, 
should not be lightly dealt with. It was but the result 
of that long-standing disease which, for centuries, had 
been praying upon the vitals of Irish industry and pros¬ 
perity, and which was evidently in as morbid a state as 
it ever was, notwithstanding those sanguine dreams in 
whicli English statesmen bad been indulging, when 
they believed that conciliation and equity, and a 
discriminating policy, were gradually welding the 
peoples of tho two islands into a compact and barmoni* 
ous whole. Those, however, seem to have been nothing 
more than the fond illusions of self-satisfied minds. 

Ireland was as discontented as ever: and the Fenian 

^ • 

conspiracy seems to have been disclosed to prove it. 
This was destined ve^ soon to occur. It was allowed 
to be carried on until tho time arrived when it 
should be necessary to check and to crush it. This 
took place on the 15th of September, when, by a well- 
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devised plan, numerous arrests were made, and the 
English public surprised to hear that several of the 
chief conspirators were in the hands of the government. 
In making these arrests, tho plan had been conducted 
BO secretly, that, until the proper moment arrived, 
not the slightest inlimiation bad even been given to the 
police. At about nine o’clock on the night they were 
made, a large force, accompanied by several detectives, 
marched from the castle at Dublin into parliament 
Street, hard by, and, possession of each end of the tho¬ 
roughfare having been taken, the detectives knocked 
at tho door of the office of tho People newspaper. 
Although there were lights in tho upper windows of the 
building, no reply was given. The building being, as 
well as possible, immediately invested, the door of the 
office was forced, and Mr. O’Donovan Rosa, registered 
proprietor of the Lnsh People and several others, 
were arrested. Among them was a Mr. James Murphy, 
who described himself as “ a citi;>:en of Roston; ” and 
who, being such, protested against his arrest, said 
he would bring that fact before tho attention of Mr. 
Seward, tho Amcricaft Secretary of State, but who, 
nevertheless, found British authority tpo strong for 
him. These, with several others, were conveyed to the 
police-station, where they were severally charged with 
having feloniously and treasonably conspired and 
combined, with divers other evilrdisposed persons be¬ 
longing to a certain secret society, called the Fenian 
Brotherhood, having for their object tho levying of 
war in Ireland against the Queen, and separating it from 
the United Kingdom.” 

Of all the arrests that wore made, however, in con¬ 
nection with this misguided Brotherhood,” tho most 
important was a person of the name of Stephens, who 
was known by several other names, but who was among 
the foremost leaders of the movement, lie was designated 
the “ Head Centre ” of tho Fenians in Ireland, and was 
second in rank only to the Head Centro in tho United 
States, who was a Mr. John O’Mahoney. A duo having 
boon given by an informer of the quarters where Ste¬ 
phens was probably to be found, the police were enabled 
to capture him when unprepared to defend himself. 
He was known in the “ Brotherhood ” by the uliaa of 
Power; and when the police arrived at tho house in 
which he lived, they scaled the walls of the garden, 
and knocked at the back-door. Almost immediately 
Stephens came, and inquired, “Who was there?” The 
constables announced jthemselves as police-officers, au¬ 
thorised by warrant to enter and to search the house. 


Stephens hesitated to open the dooi>, 'saying'thnt he 
was undressed. Tho police required immediate aduiis^ 
sioD, promising to resort to no violence if he complied; 
but this not being done, they forced the doUr, an^ 
apprehended the “Centre.” Tho house was then searched, 
and, in the adjoining bedrooms, were arrested throe of 
the brethren, who were all in bed at tho time. Pistols 
and balls were lying about the rponas, and large quan* 
titles of stored provisions were found, ^e house in 
which the arrests were made was called Fairfield House^ 
and had been occupied by Stephens and his family for 
some time, under tho assumed name of James Herbert. 
It was handsomely famished, and bore ample evidence 
of the “ Head Centre,” being supplied with the means of 
making himself comfortable. 

On the prisoners being committed, they wore confined 
in Richmond goal, where, unfortunately, an event oc¬ 
curred which, while it baffled the course of justice, no 
doubt, afforded great encouragement to the Fenians. 
Stephens made bis escape from prison. This took place 
on the 24th of November; and whatever vigilance might 
have been used by tho police to discover his retreat, it 
was unsuccessful. The government offered £1,000 af a 
ivward for his apprehension, besides £300 to any person 
who should give information that might lead to his 
arrest, with a free pardon to any person oonoemed in 
his escape, who should supply such information. This, 
however, was of no avail. Ho bad escaped, and was 
concealed, but no one either could or would tell where. 

Making allowance for the Rinderpest and tho 
conspiracy just described, the public history of the 
United Kingdom, during the year 186^, exhibited 
the features of a tranquil prosperity an^ steady pro¬ 
gress. Tho principal elements of the national strength 
—its agriculture, manufactures, and commerce—were 
well sustained, and held out tho cheering promise of 
still fhrtbor development. The publio finances were 
cntiioiy satisfactory; commorcial transactions with fo¬ 
reign countries were large, and no doubt yielding re¬ 
munerative profits; but though trade increased, and 
the revenue was immense, they seemed to produce little 
effect in narrowing the vast gulf, which ctintinued up- 
filled, between enormous wealth and luxury on the one 
side, and appalling poverty a^td destitution on the 
other. For this there must be other causes than such 
as are described as springing from mere improvidenee; 
and whatever they may be, they still form the essenoe 
of tho grand problem*yet waiting for satisfactory solu¬ 
tion by the statesmen of Great Britain. 
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CHAPTER CXXir. 

OONTIXTATTON 01^ THE HEION OF QVKEX VICTORIA.—^A.D. 1866, 


P REVIOUS to the assembling of the parlia¬ 
ment of 1860, the domestic politics of tho 
country gave little promise of possessing 
those elements of certainty, so necessary to 
impart stability to tho public mind in carry¬ 
ing on tho gcfueral business of a great country. The 
Liberal administration which had, in some measure, 
been reconstructed after the demise of Lord Palmerston, 
WAS now headed by Earl Russell, and had Mr. Glad¬ 
stone for its first minister in tho House of Commons. 
Though it appeared strong in numbers, having a 
numerical majority of seventy in tlie lower House, 
still it presented some elements of weakness sufficiently 
marked to forebode unsteadiness in the prosecution of 
great measures. It was generally felt that the cabinet 
had no longer a claim to the confidence or forbearance 
o/ the Conservative party, to whose proclivities the late 
premier was believed to have some decided leanings. 
Nor was the personal popularity of the new chief at all 
to be compared to that of the late dexterous leader, who, 
in his place in tho House of Commons, seemed to shed a 
geniality of feeling around him so true, that ho managed 
affairs with apparently very little trouble, and in the 
best of humour. The accomplishments and qualities 
requisite for a task of this kind, it was feared, were not 
possessed by ^is successor. Mr. Gladstone had great 
eloquence and great abilities, but there were some 
reasons to doubt the possession, by-him, of the peculiar 
qualities demanded by the arduous situation to which he 
had been’ promoted.. However, it was only time now 
that could prove bis'suitability for his new post. 

Amid all the uncertainties which accompany the ex- 
pectations of the country on the assembling of a hew 
parliament after a general election, there was one 
oircumstanca which gave great gratification to the 
people, apd whieh was to mark the inauguration of the 
new legislature. This was tho announced intention of 
her majesty being presetit on that occasion. Since the 
lamented death of the noble Prince Coiiitfort, her 
majesty bad not yet set foot within tho walls of her 
palace of Westminster; therefore^ the announcement of 
such an intention was as pleasing to her subjects as it 
was a judicious act in herself. The day on which the 
formal opening of parliament was to take place was the 
6th of February; but, previous to that day, some pre¬ 
liminary matters bad to be arranged and settled. 
Accordingly, for this purpose the Houses met on the 


Ist of the month, when for the office of Speaker Mr. 
Evelyn Denison, who had occupied the chair in the two 
preceding parliaments, was re-electcd with the usual 
complimentary tributes which are paid to that officer on 
such an occasion. The right honourable gentleman 
was then led to the chair by the mover and seconder of 
his election, and proceeded to return thanks to the 
House. On performing this duty, he added, that on 
looking round, he missed one who had been long the 
leader of that assembly, and who, by a remarkable com¬ 
bination of qualities, had, in no ordinary degree, 
obtained the confidence of the House. He then passed 
a high eulogium on tho late Lord Palmerston, dictated, 
he said, entirely by feelings of respect and esteem. 
Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli did something 
similar, and the preliminary business being formally 
disposed of, both Houses of Parliament were ready to 
receive the Queen. ^ 

The first session of tho seventh parliament of tho 
reign of Queen Victoria was now to be opened by her 
majesty in person, and considerable interest was mani¬ 
fested on the occasion, especially by the loyal lieges of 
the English metropolis. The Prince Consort died in 
the month of December, 1861; and since that event hei 
majesty had assisted at no state ceremony. Accordingly,- 
ihe desire to receive her in a manner becoming her rank, 
and indicative of the esteem in which she was held, was 
a beautiful impulse of feeling eagerly seeking for bene¬ 
volent gratification. Consulting the records of tha 
day, it is stated that the interior of the House of Peers 
was not opened until twelve o’clock, at which hour au 
uniuterrupted line of carriages stretched down Parlia¬ 
ment Street,, as far as Old Palace Yard, even to the rear 
of Westminster Abbey, and all of them occupied almost 
exclusively by ladies. At twelve o’clock the living 
stream poured along the corridors to the various posi¬ 
tions and places allotted to those who were in posses¬ 
sion of the different degrees of tickets which had been 
issued for their admission. Within the magnificent 
ball, the most conspicuous object was the throne, over 
which, in ample folds, were spread the royal state robes. 
On either side, the front row of crimson cloth-covered* . 
benches were'retained for the peers; but all the rows in 
the rear of these were kept for ladies, except such as 
were behind the bench of bishops, which were railed off, 
and placed at the service of the diplomatic corps. The 
side galleries, and tho great one at the end of the build- 
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ing, were likewise appropriated to ladies, by whose 
presence the splendour of the scene was immensely 
heightened. The peers, arrayed in red cloaks and 
ermine, attended in numbers unusually large $ whilst the 
prelates also mustered numerously to show respect for 
their sovereign. Amongst the foreign ministers present, 
were the French, Austi'ian, and Prussian ambassadors, 
the Italian, and other ministers. A considerable num« 
her of the judges also attended, so that the scene was 
one of tho most gorgeous of its kind that could greet 
the human vision, ^e Queen did not arrive at the 
Bouse in her principal state carriage, but entered by the 
peers* entrance, and not by the royal passage commenc¬ 
ing at Victoria Tower. Sho was not arrayed in her 
state robes. These were merely laid upon the throne; 
and the royal speech, in obedience to her majesty's 
command, was read by the Lord Chancellor. 

At twenty-minutes past one o’clock, all arrange¬ 
ments being completed, the Lord Chancellor entered 
the House. The Duke of Cambridge took his seat 
at the head of the ducal bench. Soon afterwards 
the Prince and Princess of Wales entered, and the 
whole House rose in honour of the illustrious visi¬ 
tors. .The prince took his seat immediately above 
the Duko of Cambridge, and the princess was escorted 
by tho state officers in attendance tb the woolsack, on 
which she sat facing the throne, and with her back to 
the Lord Chancellor. Prince Christian of Augusten- 
burg was also present, and sat near the end of one of 
the ambassador’s benches. 

At two o’clock the Lord Chancellor left the House, 
accompanied by the Usher of the Black Bod, for the 
purpose of being in readiness, at the peers’ entrance, to 
receive her majesty; and twelve minutes afterwards the 
royal procession made its appearance. First came a 
number of heralds and pursuivants, followed by the 
great officers of state, when her majesty advanced in 
person. She was. accompanied by the Princess Helena 
and Louisa, who, on passing tho Princess of Wales, 
kissed her royal highness. Her majesty seated herself 
on the throne, and the Prince of Wales passed to his 
chair of state on her right. On her left stood the 
Princesses Helena and Louisa, Earl Granville bearing 
the sword of state; the Duke of Argyll, in his capacity 
of Lord Privy Seal; and the Earl of Besborough, the 
new Lord Chamberlain. Behind her, to the right, were 
placed the Duchess of Wellington, the Mistress of the 
Bobes, and another lady-in-waiting, A little way in 
front of her, on the saifie side, stood the Lord Chancellor, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne bearing the .crown on a 
cushion, and the Marquis of Winchester bearing the 
cap of maintenance.” 

Such was the scene and the general disposition of 
the high personages who. appeared in this royal spec¬ 


tacle, the principal figure in which wore a dark pnrpio 
dress, with a border of white ermine. Her mqfeaty, 
also, carried a tiara of diamonds; and behind her, fall* 
ing gracefully from her bead, was a white gauae veil. 
The assembly, which had risen on tlie entrance of the 
royal procession, wero now, by command of her ma¬ 
jesty, desir^ by the Lord Chancellor to resume their 
seats, when the Usher of the Black Bod proceeded to 
the House of Commons to summon its members to make 
their appearance at the bar of the House of Lord^ to' 
hear read the royal speech. This declared her majesty’s 
consent to a marriage between her daughter. Princess 
Helena, and Prince Christian, of Schleswig-Holstein 
Sonderbourg-Augustenburg; noted the death of her 
uncle, Leopold, King of the Belgians, and the satis¬ 
factory condition of the country in its relations with 
foreign powers. It also mentioned the termination of 
the internecine war in the United States; the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery there, as well as,the reduction of the 
slave-trade on the west coast of Africa, within such 
limits as to give a prospect of its ultimate extinction. 
It likewise noticed, with regret, an insurrection which 
had occurred in the island of Jamaica, and the ravages 
which had been made by the cattle disease; with thp 
disaffection among the Irish. These were the chief 
features in the royal speech, tho address on which was, 
in the House of Lords, moved by the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, and seconded by the Earl of Morley. 

In the debate in the House of Lords, on the address, 
the Earl of Derby took strong exception to the conduct 
of the government, in the manner in which they had 
acted towards Governor Eyre in his suppression of tho 
Jamaica insurrection. The circumstances connected 
with this affair wero these:—In the August of the 
year immediately preceding, the negroes in the parish 
of St. Thomas-in-the-East, near Morant Bay, in 
.Tamaica, broke out in open insurrection. This event 
was accompanied by several murders, and tho burning 
and the plundering of many houses. To check the 
rising with all the promptitude possible, and to keep 
it from spreading. Governor Eyre proclaimed martial 
law; and the military, assisted by seamen from tho 
shipping then in the port, were enabled, id a compara¬ 
tively brief space of time, to suppress the revolt. In 
doing this, however, it was allied that great cruelty 
had been exercised. ' In England, the question was 
up by the friends of the negro, and the govern¬ 
ment felt it their di^fy to supersede Governor Eyre, 
and accordingly commissioned Sir Henry Stokes, and 
despatched him to Jamaica to take the place of Eyre. 
A commission, also, was appointed to investigate the 
circumstances. These, although marked with some 
degree of subsequept harshness, were^ in the opinion of 
tho.commissionenf^suSh as to justify the*promptitude and 
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energy employed to suppress the insurrection, and on 
that account awarded praise to Governor Eyre. Not¬ 
withstanding this, however, a number of gentlemen 
formed themselves into what received the name of the 
^‘Jamaica Committee,” and raised subscriptions in 
order to enter upon a prosecution of the late governor. 
To meet this, an Eyre Defence Committee was formed 
for the purpose of collecting funds to defend him; but 
no action was, for a considcrablo time, taken in the 
matter. 

In spelaking on tho address in the House of Lords, 
the Earl of Derby contended that the conduct of the 
government towards Mr. Eyre, was not only in tho 
highest degree unjust and ungenerous, but imprudent 
in regard to the colony, both in regard to its white and 
its black population. ‘‘ Such a course would never 
havo been pursued by Lonl Palmerston had ho been 
alive. If that great statesman liad an error, it was an 
error on the nobler and the bolder sido of defending his 
subordinates to tho very last. What tho government 
liad now done was to send out a running commission, 
that had no real power beyond (hat of picking up the 
gossip of tho island, and collecting irrcsponsiblo evi¬ 
dence on which Mr. Kyro might be tried for his life.” 
Siich was the opinion expressed by Earl Derby on the 
conduct of tho government; many persons, both in and 
out of tho House, sympathised with his rem irks. Earl 
llusscl], however, vindicated the conduct of his govern¬ 
ment in reference to what it had done in regard to 
the Jamaica insurrection; observing, that the question 
was not, whether Governor Eyre was right in repressing 
the rebellion, but whether ho was right in adopting 
tho means which lio did in suppressing it. Upon this 
point opinions differed, and the matter dropped, when 
the address was agreed to without a division. 

In the House of Commons, the cattle disease formed 
a very prominent subject of discussion, and fully 
occupied the first evening of the debate on the address. 
Then came the consideration of the state of Ireland, 
in which tho Irish member, known as “Tho O’Dono- 
ghue,” observed that the language in tho Queen’s speech, 
referring to Ireland, was not consistent with facts. 
It assumed that^ the legislation pursued for improving 
the condition of Ireland, had been all that should be 
desired. This, howev<^, he denied. On tho contrary, 
he said that the wide-spread disaffection IS^hich pre¬ 
vailed in that country, was to be attributed to centu¬ 
ries of misrule, and was not at all connected with 
Fenianism, but was to be ascribed to other causes. He 
2 ecM)iBin 6 nded that an inquiry should be made, and 
that grievances should be redressed; that any surplus 
of Irish income should be expended on public works, i 
and that heavy penalties should be imposed on ab- I 
sontees; that tlio ascendancy of one church over ! 


another should at once bo abolished; that tho poor- 
law and educational systems should be made similar to 
those in England; and that a measure should bo passed 
which should secure to tenants the value of permancmt 
improvements. Ho implored tiie House, before it was 
too late—before blood bad been shed, and passion had 
taken the place of reason—before love was banished, 
and hate engendered in the hearts of a loyal and de¬ 
voted people—to take some steps to investigate their 
case and redress their grievances. Immediately after 
this outburst of humane and patriotic feeling, he 
moved an amendment to tho passage in the address 
having relation to Ireland, humbly expressive of deep 
regret that wide-spread disaffection existed in that 
country, and “to represent to her majesty that such is 
tho result of grave causes which it is tho duty of her 
majesty’s ministers to examine into and remove.” 
This was moved to bo added to tlic passage which, in 
the Queen’s speech, drew it forth; but it was rejected 
by a majority of 321. The result of this division 
enabled the address to tho crown to be carried. 

Tho approaching marriage the Princess Helena 
with Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
bourg, gave occasion, early in tho session, to the crown 
to transmit to both Houses of Parliament, messages 
asking them to concur in making a provision for tho 
princess, and also for Prince Alfred on bis coming of 
age. Propositions for these objects were made in the 
House of Commons by the Chancellor of tho Ex¬ 
chequer, who, on introducing the subject, observed that, 
with respect to the Princess Helena, her position was 
peculiar. She was the eldest unmarried princess of the 
royal family when tho most crushing calamity that can 
hefal humanity descended-upon her majesty; and that, 
during that trial, all tlio prominent qualities in tho 
character of the princess—her strength, her wisdom, 
and her tenderness—were put to the test. Her royal 
])ighness was then, and had been since, the stay and 
solace of her illustrious mother; and the proposition 
which tho Chancellor had to make to the House was, 
that on her approaching marriage she should have an 
annuity for life of £6,000, in addition to a dower of 
£30,000. With regard to Prince Alfred, the proposal 
made was, that he should be granted an annuity of 
£15,000 during liis life, to commence on the day on 
which he attained his majority, and to be settled on 
his royal highness in such a manner os her majesty 
^ould think proper. With reference to his royal 
highness, there wore several contingencies which here- . 
after might render a further application to parliament 
necessary. Among these might be the droumstanoe of 
his royal highness entering into the bonds of wedlock* 
If such should be the case, it would be the duty of the 
government to call upoti the Houte to make such 
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further provision as thd necessities of the case might 
require. These family amhgements having been oom- 
plcted in the House of Commons, were reoeived with 
cordial concurrence by the House of Lords, and the 
bills for giving effect to thorn passed speedily into law. 

At the same time that the above votes were proposed 
in 'the House of Commons, anpthcr was submitted to the 
consideration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
testify the estimation in which the late prime minister 
was held by bis countrymen. Accordingly, the Chan¬ 
cellor moved an address, praying that the Queen would 
give directions for erecting a monument in the abl>ey 
church of Westminster to the memory of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston. Whilst moving this address, the Chancellor mado 
the observation, that it was his desire to make the pro¬ 
posal, not as the tribute of a party, but one of parliament 
and the nation at large, and passed a temperate eulogy 
upon the character of the deceased statesman. Amongst 
the compliments which he passed upon bis conduct, 
was one upon his disposition. “ He' had a nature that 
was utterly incapable of hearing anger, or a sentiment 
of animosity.” This was, indeed, a noble nature, and 
may, perhaps, largely account for the great popularity he 
BO widely and so long enjdyed. Mr. Disraeli, in speaking 
on tho subject, said that, although ho did not enjoy the 
private friendship, or share in the political sentiments of 
Lord Palmerston, ho Was anxious to express, on the part 
of the opposition, their cordial approvement of the pro¬ 
position of tho government. Whatever difference of 
opinion might exist upon political questions, sixty years 
in tho arena of politics, always distinguished, and some¬ 
times illustrious, could not be permitted only to be 
cherished by the admiring and, perhaps, gratcfhl feeling 
of the country. He therefore concurred in the propo¬ 
sition ; whilst Mr. Beresford Hope cautioned the House 
against producing another of those monumental hoi'rors 
which already studded our cathedrals, and expressed a 
hope that the memorial to Lord Palmerston mfght be 
alike worthy of tho man and tho country. This pro¬ 
position was agreed to amid loud cheers. 

These matters, being of very subordinate consideration 
compared with tho great affairs of the country, were 
rapidly disposed of, when the condition of Ireland came 
prominently into notice. Tho Fenian conspiracy was far 
from being crushed, so that it fully occupied the atten¬ 
tion of the executive of the sister island. Many arrests 
and seizures of arms were mode in different parts of the 
country, so that the military was kept in constant 
^readiness against any firing that might occur; whilst 
much alarm was felt in certain districts by.the owners 
of property, and the more peaceable and loyal portion of 
the community. A special commission bod, for some 
time, been engaged ia disposing of a heavy list of 
prisoners arraigned before itt yet neitiier Ute penalties 


of the law, nor the demonstratimis made of Hie fovoe at 
the disposal of the executive, appeared capable 
ing with fear those ineiurectionists who threatened the 
I peace of the land. Under such circumstance, the goyen-' 
ment was compelled to ask the House for such powers' 
as would enoble it to meet with success the emergencly.' 
Little surprise, therefore, was felt when, on the Idth of" 
February, Earl Bussell announced that the government 
proposed to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, 
and that measures should be taken to carry a bill, with 
that object, tbroogb all its stages in both Houses, on 
the next day (Saturday), and to obtain the royal assent 
at once, so that the measure would be in operation in 
Ireland on Monday morning, tho 19tb day of the 
month. 

The Houses of Parliament accordingly met. on the 
I6tb, and tho House of Commons 'was unusually 
thronged, both with members aud strangers. Sir George 
Grey, then rising in his place, proposed to bring in a 
bill to'Suspend, for a limited period, the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland. He described the steps which had been 
taken by the government in despatching reinforcements, 
and spreading detachments throughout the country, and 
read letters from the lord-lieutenant, to show tha(^ 
this measure had by him been contemplated for some 
weeks previously. The communication which Sir George 
Grey bad received, and which induced the government 
to adopt the present step, was read by him; and as it 
unfolds some interesting particulars respecting the 
Fenian movement, it will bear tmnscription into these 
pages. It is from Lord Wodchouse, and is dated the 
14th of February, 1806. His lordship says— 

“ I have come to the conclusion, after giost careful 
consideration, that tho time has arrived when it is indis¬ 
pensable, for the safety of this country, that the Habeas 
Corpus Act should bo suspended. * * * The state of 

affairs is very serious. Tho conspirators, undeterred by 
tho punislimcut of so many of their leaders, are actually 
organising an outbreak, with a view to destroy the 
Queen’s authority. Sir Hugh Bose details the plans 
they have in contemplation, and be draws no exaggerated 
picture. There arc scattered over the country a number 
of agents, who are swearing in members,^ and who are 
prepared to take the command when the moment arrives. 
These men are of the most dangesous class. They are- 
Irishmen, imbued with American notions, thoroughly 
reckless, and possessed of considerable military experi¬ 
ence, acquired on a fiejd of warfare (tho oival war in 
America); admirably adapted to train them for con¬ 
ducting an insurrection here.” After detailing tho 
number of conspirators in Dublin under suspicion and 
known to the police, bis lordship goes on to say, that 
any one might observe ibe9S men loitering about tao 
streets. As to arms, tire have found no’less than threo 
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maaufactories of pikes, bullets, and cartridges in Dublin. 
The police beliere that several more exist. Of course, 
bullets are not made unless there are rifles to put them 
in. The disaffection of the population in certain coun¬ 
ties, such as Cork, Tipperary, Waterford, and Dublin, is 
alarming; and it is, day by day, spreading more and 
more through every part of the country. But the most 
dangerous feature of the present movement is the attempt 
to seduce the troops. Are wo to allow these agents to 
go on ipstilling their poison into our armed force, upon 
which our security mainly depends ? I feel confident 
that the suspension of the Habeiis Corpus Act will have 
a most salutary effect.” His lordship then hopes that 
the government will not think him an alarmist. In¬ 
deed, there was little reason to think him this, when 
there were no fewer than three known regular manu¬ 
factories of pikes, bullets, and cartridges to supply the 
conspirators with the means of effectually carrying into 
practice their insane and destructive views. 

The immediate result of this note was the calling 
together of the cabinet, who felt it to be their duty to 
lay the intelligence at once before tlio House of Com¬ 
mons, and ask for the power which the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland required; as they themselves deemed it ab¬ 
solutely essential for the safety of the country. In 
recounting what he himself thought on receipt of the 
intelligence. Sir George Grey said, that there was one 
feature satisfactory about the conspiracy; and that was, 
that within its sphere, there were embraced no persons 
who, from character and position, were entitled to exer¬ 
cise a just influence in the country. “ I think,” ob¬ 
served Sir George, “the paragraph in tho Queen’s 
speech mo£t justly described the conspiracy. It said, 
that it was not for My legislative change—not for the 
repeal of the connexion of Ireland with tho British 
crown—but that its avowed object was to wrest Ireland 
from the British crown, and transfer it to a foreign 
power. It also justly described it as a conspiracy 
against authority, against property, and against religion; 
and as one—I will not say discountenanced—but repu¬ 
diated by any man in the country who has anything to 
lose, or wbo, of whatever creed or political opinion, 
naturally feek alarmed at objects such as these.” Hav¬ 
ing made these remarks. Sir George further explained, 
that the duration of the bill would bo limited to the 
let of September next; and he impressed the necessity 
of the bill becoming law without the delaying of a 
single day.- The consequence 'ivas, that the debate on 
the bill was short; and, on a division being taken, leave. 
to introduce it was given by 364 votes to 6; and, 
wftiht>ut farther discussion, it subsequently was passed 
through all its stages. 

Having ptused tho House .o^ Commons, the bill was 
forthwith carried to tho House of Lords, which was then 


sitting. It was immediately read a first time, when Karl 
Bussell moved the suspension of the standing orders, 
in order that the bill might pass through all its stages 
at that sitting. Tho standing orders were accordingly 
suspended; and upon the motion for reading the bill a 
second time. Lord Derby admitted that this was not a 
time to enter upon a general discussion of the state of 
Ireland. The bill was then read, h second time, and 
subsequently passed through all its stages. It had not 
yet, however, become law. For this, it required the 
royal assent, and her majesty was at Osborne. But. no 
sooner had the bill passed tho House of Lords, than a 
telegram was sent to Earl Granville, who was at Os¬ 
borne, announcing what had been done. Upon the 
receipt of this, her majesty’s signature was obtained to 
the dociunent authorising the commissioners to give 
the Queen’s assent to the bill. In order to allow time 
for bringing* this document to London, the sittings of 
the Houses were suspended till 11 o’clock P.M., by ‘ 
which time it was calculated that a special train would 
arrive in the English metropolis. • Time, however, 
seemed to roll swiftly away, l^io midnight hour struck, 
then the quarter-past, then the half-hour, when a clerk, 
bearing a despatch-box, entered the assembly. The 
Chancellor opened it, and brought forth the anxiously- 
waited-for document. In another quarter of an hour, 
the Lord Chancellor directed the Usher of the Black 
Bod to summon tho Commons to hear read the royal 
assent given to tho bill; and, shortly after, tho Speaker, 
accompanied by about fifty members of tho Commons’ 
House, appeared at the bar of the Peers’. To them tho 
Lord Chancellor, now seated on a bench in front of tho 
throne, with the Duke of Somerset and the Earl of 
Besborougb, announced the commands of her majesty; 
and at twenty minutes to one o’clock on the Sunday 
morning, the bill became law. It may bo remarked, 
that probably no statute was passed through its difler- 
ont stages and became law so rapidly as this—the first 
act of the new parliament. 

Earl Grey now invited the upper House to a com¬ 
prehensive review of the troubles , and grievances of the 
Irish people; and made a formal motion that their 
lordships would, at an early day, resolve themselves into 
a committee, to take into consideration the condition 
of tho sister island. His aiguments were marked by 
much ability whilst embracing the remedial measures 
which he considered essential to the settlement of the 
country. He also read a number of resolutions which 
he proposed to move, sliould the House go into conr.- 
mittce. The whole subject, however, was unpalatabloj 
especially at a time when repressive measures had so 
recently been adopted and put in force against- Ireland, 
The motion was, therefore, negatived without a division. 
Several other bills were introduced, but they came to ■ 
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Dothing; when, on the 2nd of Augxist^ the Earl of 
Derby’s administration oatne into power. The Marqtiis 
of Abercom, being now lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the 
government arrived at the conclusion, that the act for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus could not, under 
existing circumstances, be allowed to expire at the time 
limited by that act (September] 1st); accordingly the 
bill was renewed. This bill, having the support of both 
the leading parties, passed without difficulty; and the 
events of the following autumn only too well justified 
its enactment. Again it was announced, through the 
Fenian organs of the press, that the Irish were 
about to rise in arms; that Stephens, the escaped 
“Head Centre,” was about to take command of the 
national force; and that the green flag would speedily 
be unfurled, under which the patriot forces would march 
to victory. Of course, in all this there was a great deal 
of bluster. Nevertheless, the executive *felt it to be 
their duty to adopt the most energetic masures for tho 
prevention of the threatened rising. A reward of £2,000 
was offered for the apprehension of Stephens, and fresh 
regiments were sent ts Ireland to guard suspected 
points; while a largo consignment of breech-loading 
rifles Avas despatched to Dublin for distributioif among 
tljo constabulary. Notwithstanding all the violent 
threats of Fenian indignation, however, the usual busi¬ 
ness of both Great Britain and Ireland seemed to move 
in its usual track, without even the semblance of con¬ 
fusion or irregularity. The day preceding Christmas 
Day had been assigned, by rumour, as that on which 
something alarming was to* happen ; but it passed off, 
liko most other days, without the occurrence of any 
incident of the smallest importance whatever. Such 
being the case, the year ended without any attempts 
being mudq to realise the confident vaunts which had, 
from time to time, been heard, disturbing the moral 
atmosphere of the peaceable; and*tho great conflict 
which was to take place between tho Fenian brethren 
on tho one side, and the English oppressors on the 
other, was still in the womb of the future, and had yet 
to manifest itself to the wondering eyes of nations. 

The flourishing condition of the public revenue, under 
the management of Mr. Gladstone, had, for several 
years past, been so familiar a feature, that it bad come 
to be expected almost as a natural occurrence. Since 
the full development of the policy of free trade had 
taken place, an annual surplus was anticipated, not¬ 
withstanding the reductions which had been made in 
^taxation; and the public looked forward to the financial 
statements of the Chancellor of tho Exchequer, in hardly 
any other light than as splendid exhibitions of financial 
skill and oratorical ability. On the 3rd of May, Mr. 
Gladstone made his annual statement to the House, 
announcing that be bad a smaller surplus revenue than 


he bad exhibited, successively, in the last tb^ years. 
In these years, ho had asked tho House to make arrange¬ 
ments to dispose of sums averaging three millions and 
a-half of money; but this year he bad to move within 
more contracted limits. The total revenue of the past 
year had been estimated at £67,812,000, and the esti¬ 
mated expenditure had been £65,914,000,. leaving a 
surplus revenue of £1,898,000, which, however, was 
reduced, by various items for which provision had not 
otherwise been made, to £1,338,000. He bad ytimated 
the loss from the reduction of the duty upon tea at 
£1,868,000; but the actual loss amounted to £1,871,000. 
After entering into his statement, the Chapcellor said, 
“ I have now but to give the sum of all the operations 
which I have detailed; and they are as follows :-^Tho 
amount of the surplus is £1,350,000. The remissions, 
as they stand, are,—On wood, £307,000; on wine, 
£58,000 on popper, £112,000; and on stage carriages 
and race-horso duty, £85,000; making a total of 
£562,600. The loss on the conversion of debt for the 
present year is £502,000; making £1,064,000, and 
leaving a surplus, for the present year, of £286,000.”' 

Having made his statement^ the Chanoellor closed 
with remarking that, “in the following year, there wilt 
bo a further change in regard to commercial charges, 
and a further charge, as I have said, on the debt: the 
joint result will be, that the income of the year will bo 
burdened to the extent of a quarter of a million. That, 
however, is an amount of burden on which I have no 
scruples of conscience whatever, because there has been 
no year in the growth of the national revenue, even 
when there has been a bad harvest, in which it has not 
amounted to a very much larger sum.” Hetfurther said, 
that, “although tho proper business of the finance of 
tho year is to make arrangements for tho year only, yet 
that wo should, on suitable and sufficient cause, cast our 
glance forward into tJie future, and endeavour, in some 
degree, to meet this demand; so that when wo ourselves 
ceaso to ply our arduous task of conducting public 
affairs—and by ‘ we,’ I do not mean the government, I 
mean the House—and paps away from active life, those 
who come after us may have reason to see, that in tho 
provision made for our own wants, wo l^ve also taken 
some thought for them, and may find no ground either 
to regret or to condemn.” The'•greater proportion of 
Mr. Gladstone’s financial proposals was ratified by tlie 
House of Commons almost without discussion. 

After the debates on the estimates had been fur¬ 
nished, a bill for the abolition of church-rates was 
brought in by Mr. Hardcastle, when the Chancellor of 
tho Exchequer undertook to bring in a bill to abolish 
compulsory payment of these rates. A change of 
ministry, however, toolc place; and although Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill was subsequently debated and read v 
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second time, it was no further proceeded with. Various 
other measures were brought before the House; but 
they wore of comparative minor importance as com¬ 
pared with one on parliamentary reform, which was 
looming in the distance. The public mind was already 
thoroughly awakened to the expectation of a measure 
of this kind, and the political history of tlio year may 
almost be aaid to have been wholly absorbed by it. At 
the opening of the session, a passage in her majesty's 
speech apnounoed the intention of laying a measure of 
this kind before parliament, and the chiefs of administra¬ 
tion had made no secret of their intention, not only to 
introduce n/bill, but to stako upon its success their 
official existence. This was somewhat impolitic, as tho 
result proved. The Liberal majority in tlio House of 
Commons, however, was strong, and seemed likely to 
carry through a well-considered measure of reform, no 
matter bow vigorous might be tho Conservative opposi¬ 
tion. The* duty devolved upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of introducing and conducting tho measure 
through tho House. Meanwhile a bill for extending 
the elective franchise on a novel basis was introduced 
by Mr. Clay, a Liberal member, and ono of tho 
iv&presentatives of Hull. This bill proposed to create 
an educational qualification, and provided, that every 
man of full ago should have the right of submitting 
himself to be examined before the civil servico com¬ 
missioners ; and upon such examination (if satisfactory), 
should receive a certificate which should entitle him to 
the exorcise of the franchise. The subjects of examina¬ 
tion were to fie reading, writing, spelling and tho four 
rules of arithmetic. Upon tho motion for the second 
reading of this bill, which did not take place till the 
ministerial measure of reform had for some time been 
before tho House, a full and somewhat important 
debate took place; but tho Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared the schemo impracticable, and both Mr. 
Goschen and the Attorney-General spoke against it. 
On the other side, however, it was supported by several 
leading members of the opposition. This led to an 
adjournment; but the debate was never resumed; and at 
a late perio(i of the session, the bill was withdrawn by 
the member who introduced it. 

On the 12th of March, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer brought forward the bill of the govern¬ 
ment, before a House crowded both with nr. mibers and 
strangers. The portion of the Queen’s speech which 
referred to the subject of the improved representation 
of tho people having been read by the clerk at tho table, 
the Cbanoellor rose, and, after referring to the difficnlties, 
commenced his task. It would appear that, by no less 
than five administrations and no fewer than six Queen’s 
speeches before the present yoar,^tho sovereign, advised 
by her ministers, had informed the Commons that, in 


their judgment, the time had come when the representa¬ 
tion of tho people ought to undergo revision. Although 
this statement had so frequently been made, the real 
timo had not actually arrived till now, when the bill 
was found to bo confined entirely to an extension of the 
franchise. It proposed to confer tho suflFrage, in 
counties, on occupiers of houses, whether with or with¬ 
out land, of £14 rent per annum; in boroughs, on 
householders paying a rent of £7. per annum, and on 
lodgers paying £10 per annum. Holders of £50 in a 
savings-bank for two years before making tho claim, 
were likewise to be entitled to tho franchise: the 
dockyard labourers were to bo disfranchised;—a bill 
which, on the whole, was little satisfactory to tho House 
collectively, save to Mr. liright and such reformers as 
held his opinions. 

It might have been anticipated that the Conservatives 
would receivc.such proposals as tho bill enunciated with 
littlo favour. Accordingly, they urged that tho quali¬ 
fication for voters was toQ low for both the counties and 
the boroughs; whilst most of the independent Liberals 
and Whigs lield similar opinions, though they were 
averse to evince direct opposition to tho government on 
such appoint. Nevertheless, there was an almost 
universal objection to restricting tho bill only to tho 
franchise, and leaving tho distribution of seats to a 
future opportunity. Consequently, the Earl Qrosvcnor, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Westminster, and then 
member for Chester, gave notice, on the 20th of March, 
of his intention, when the bill was before tho Houso for 
second reading, to move, as an amendment, that it* was 
inexpedient to proceed with the measure till the com- 
! plcto scheme of representative reform was before the 
House. As this amendment was considered by tho 
governmont as a want of confidence, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that it would be opposed; 
but when tho bill was being read a second time, the 
measures relating to Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as to tlio redistribution of seats, would be laid before 
the House, though it was not tho design of tho govern¬ 
ment to proceed with them further this session. The 
debate began on the 12th, and continued to tho 27th of 
the mouth. On this day tfio second reading was carried 
by the very narrow majority of 5 ; the numbers being, 
308 for the bill, and 303 against it. 

The slight disparity between the numbers of the 
parties voting upon this Eeform Bill, induced ministers 
to reconsider their determination; and the conclusion at 
which they arrived was, to proceed with tho Bedistribiv- 
tion of Seato Bill, which was introduced on the 7th of 
May, and, on the 14th of tho same month, read a second 
time. On the 28tb, tho House went into committee on 
the Franchise Bill, when it wa8« moved that the two 
measures should bo considered together. To this the 
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Cbancollor agreed. It was then moved by Sir R. 
Koiglitly, that it ehonld be an instruction to the com¬ 
mittee, to make provision for the better prevention 
of bribery and corruption at elections. This resolution 
was carried against the government by a majority of 
10; the numbers being 248 to 238 votes. Three nights 
were occupied in debating a resolution moved by 
Captain Hayter, member for Wells, describing the 
Redistribution Bill as neither convenient nor equit¬ 
able, and the entire measure as being immaturely 
considered. This resolution was, on the 4th of Juno, 
withdrawn. Several other amendments were proposed 
during the progress of the biH in committee; but on 
the 18th of June, Lord Dunkellin, eldest son of the 
IMarquis of Clanricarde, and member for Galway, moved 
as an amendment, that the franchise of £1 in boroughs 
should bo a rating, and not a rental value. Lord Dun- 
kcllin was, in politics, a Liberal, and his amendment 
was carried by 315 votes to 304. On the following day 
the House adjourned to tho 26th, when Earl Russell in 
the upper, and Mr. Gladstone in the lower House* 
announced tho resignation of the government. Her 
majesty sent for Lord Derby, who undertook the recon¬ 
struction of an administration. His lordship took the 
office of First Lord of tho Treasury, and Mr. Disraeli that 
of Chancellor of tho Exchequer; while tho rest of the 
government offices were conferred on leading Conserva¬ 
tives.—On the 7th of June, the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge had her annuity increased from £3,000 to 
£6,000, on her marriage with tho Prince of Tcck. 

Obtaining office at so late a period of the session, it was 
not to be expected that tho new government should 
initiate any measures of importance, or do more than 
complete those routine matters of legislation which 
absolute necessity annually demands of parliament. All 
questions not coming within this category were neces¬ 
sarily postponed to the following year. The financial 
arrangements of the session having already been com¬ 
pleted, in so far as the home policy of the country was 
concerned, the finances of India only had to bo brought 
under the consideration of tho House. This duty 
devolved upon tho newly-appointed Secretary for India, 
Viscount Cranbornc. Although so recently raised to 
such an onerous position, tho noble lord discharged his 
task to the satisfaction of the House of Commons, and 
in such a manner as even to impress tho opposition with 
a high opinion of his ability. After the performance of 
this duty tho session msiy bo said to have virtua’lly 


terminated, and on the 10th of August parliament was 
prorogued, the royal speech having been read by the 
Lord Chancellor. ^ 

Turning attention from the political affairs of the 
country, and fixing it upon those general .events which 
always, more or less, indicate tho progress of enlightened 
intelligence, the laying of tho Atlantio cable for tele- 
graphic communication between the two hemispheres of 
the globe, is one which operates with singular force 
upon the human mind. It marks so signally the in¬ 
telligence, ingenuity, and enterprise of the 19th 
century, that it well deserves a place in the historical 
records of any commercial country, but especially in 
those of the two great nations which it has,' if possible, 
connected more closely than they were before. On tho 
.30th of June, tho Great Eaat&m steamboat, with the 
«cable,” left the river Medway under her own steam, 
and was accompanied by her majesty’s steamer Adden 
past tho ^ore. She proceeded direct to Berchaven, in 
Ireland, and on the 27tb of July, at about 5 o’clock, 
English time, the cable was completed between Europe 
and America. Conversations had been carried on 
throughout the day,''until a splice had to be made with 
the shore end of the cable at Trinity Bay. When it 
was completed to the United States, communications 
immediately passed between her majesty, Queen Vic¬ 
toria, and Andrew Johnson, president of the United 
States—the reply of tho latter occupying only one hour 
and nine minutes in its transit from Newfoundland to 
Osborno in the Isle of Wight. The cable met with an 
accident, and communication was for a time interrupted; 
but it was not of long duration; and now, without let 
or hindrance, the electrio fluid continuei to transmit 
information, beneath the waves of tho wide Atlantio, from 
one end of a year to that of another, disclosing a work 
of such ingenuity and power as to place man upon a 
pedestal of intelligence almost inconceivably high- 
above all other intelligences of animal creation. 

During the year there had been going on a war be¬ 
tween Austria, Prussia, and Italy; but as it did not 
affect either tho interests or tho honour of Great 
Britain, the usual business of the nation was uninter¬ 
ruptedly pursued. Tho subject had beqp debated in the 
Houses of Parliament; but shortly afterwards a brief 
armistice had been agreed up»n by the contending 
powers, and preliminaries of peace arranged by Austria 
and Prussia. Soon afterwards Italy accepted proposed 
conditions, and the war terminated. 
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CHAPTER CXXIIL 

rONTIXUATIOX OF THE REIQX OF OVEEX VICTORIA.—A.O. 1807. 


f JJj T the close of the last year, there were several 
circumstances which had a tendency to dc- 
IW press, rather than otherwise, the public 
feeling of the country. These were, princi¬ 
pally, a financial crisis, which produced great 
distress throughout the country, and consequent embar¬ 
rassment inwall departments of trade: also the Rhin- 
derpest, which was by no means arrested, although 
considerably mitigated in the severity of its progress. 
Besides tliesc, there were the Fenian conspiracy, some 
disturbances occasioned by the reform agitation, riots in 
Hyde Park, and popular demonstrations, wliich, in 
different parts of the country, tended to promote a 
feeling of insecurity and distrust. Superadded to "those, 
were the effects of a deficient harvest, together with the 
general depression caused by the high prices of pro¬ 
visions, especially animal food : there was, likewise, the 
unsettled state of the reform question;—all of which, 
combined, presented an aggregate of adverse circum¬ 
stances upon which the new government could hardly 
be expected to turn its attention with very hopeful 
feelings. It was, therefore, with sentiments of consider¬ 
able uncertainty, as well as of anxiety, that the public 
looked forward to the opening of the parliamentary i 
session, for those revelations of ministerial policy which 
it usually evolves. The legislature assembled on the 
5th of February, when her majesty again, to the great 
gratification of her loyal subjects, made her appearance 
to open parliament in person. The Lord Chancellor 
delivered the royal speech, in which the passage which 
said that attention would again be called to the state of 
the representation of the people in parliament, excited 
the greatest interest. The debates which occurred on 
the address, in both Houses, wore rather tame than 
otherwise, and in the upper House was agreed to with¬ 
out a dissentient vote. In the lower House, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone supported the address, at the same time declaring 
it as bis conviction, that the interests of the country 
demanded a speedy settlement of tho question of reform. 
The address was then unanimously adopted. 

Several measures of smaller moment having been 
discussed, on the lUh of February the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer introduced his new measure of reform, 
with an elaborate disquisition on the past history of the 
subject, by no means calculated to awaken agreeable 
recollections in the minds of many of his auditory. 
Considerable disappointment was therefore felt at this 
mode of initiating the question; %nd this unfavoiurable 


impression was rather increased than subdued, when the 
resolutions themselves made their appearance on the 
following morning in the usual organs of public intel¬ 
ligence. Tho plan of Mr. Disraeli was embodied in 
thirteen resolutions, which, when submitted to his 
colleagues, were not received with that unanimous 
accord which might have been accepted as a proof of 
the inherent strength in the political elements of which 
the government was composed. Lords Carnarvon end 
Cranborne, with General Peel, dissented and resigned 
their scats; and the Dukes of Richmond and Marl¬ 
borough, and .H. T. Corry, entered the cabinet. Not¬ 
withstanding these changes, the Chancellor carried his 
resolutions; and the bill based upon them passed both 
Houses, not, however, without long and sometimes 
angry discussion. By its proviipons, the franchise was 
conferred on all householders who were rated for the 
relief of the poor, with certain restrictions; on lodgers 
who paid a rental of £10 per annum; also, on copy¬ 
holders, and tho owners of lands or tenements of the 
clear yearly value of £5. Three members were given to 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds; twelve 
counties were divided, each division to return two 
members; thirty-eight boroughs, returning two repre¬ 
sentatives, but the population of which was below 
10,000, were each deprived of one member; ten new 
boroughs, to return two members each, were created; 
and the Tower Hamlets wore divided into two parlia-. 
mentary districts, each to return two members. The 
boroughs of Totness, Reigate, Great Yarmouth, and 
Lancaster, were disfranchised, on account of the bribery 
and corruption prevalent at the elections. This measure 
may be said to have been almost forced upon the 
government by the active agitation of a body of poli¬ 
ticians, banded together under the name of the Reform 
League. Its agitation was loud, active, and persistent 
while it lasted ; bat after the bill had passed, the League 
was dissolved; and a Mr. Beales—who had been de¬ 
prived of bis office of revising barrister for the part he 
performed in the agitation—was appointed judge of a 
county court in Kent. 

•Of tho acts passed, two of them—one for the Exten¬ 
sion of tho Factory Act, tho other for the Establish¬ 
ment of Equitable Councils of Conciliation, to adjust 
differences between masters and workmen—were after¬ 
wards proved to work beneficially for those in whoso 
behalf they had been passed. e ^ ^ 

While the Reform Bill was under consideration, Mr, 
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Disraeli, on the 3rd of May, introduced hia budget. 
The income for the financial year o? 1866-*67, ho 
estimated at £67,575,000; and the expenditure at 
£66,225,000. This would leave a surplus of £1,350,000. 
He proposed to modify tlie duties on wines, to repeal 
thoso on pepper and timber, and to reduce the duty on 
stage-carriages, omnibuses, cabs, and post-horses, from 
one penny to one farthing per mile. These reductions 
would take from the revenue £562,000, leaving 
£788,000 still to be disposed of. This sum ho pro¬ 
posed to apply to the reduction of the national debt. 
All these proposals were accepted by tho House. 

From the fact of the mind of the country being 
mostly concentrated upon the reform question, there 
was, in the Houses of Parliament, few of thoso topics 
debated which, on previous occasions, had demanded 
notice. The still unsettled condition of Ireland^ 
however, with the fiiilure of many of Iher legislative ex¬ 
periments which had been made for its amelioration, 
Lad produced a discouraging effect, not only upon all 
the efforts which had been made, but upon others 
which might yet be in<f rospect, to bring that country 
into a state of anything like rational contentment. 
Every effort of statesmanship to achieve this, seemed to 
fall short of its aim; and now the government tried to 
unravel the tangled web of the land tenure question; 
whilst other men, besides the ministers, essayed their 
endeavours in the same direction. All failed, however, 
and the Protestant church establishment became, once 
more, the topic of trouble. A warm debate of two or 
three nights upon this question, resulted only in 
strengthening oppositional animosities, and in not ad¬ 
vancing a single step nearer to its settlement. Among 
the general profitless results of legislative debate, how¬ 
ever, there was one measure again introduced, and 
again vigorously passed into law. This was a renewed 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. It had been 
hoped that, from the commencement of the present year, 
peace and order might be preserved and secured by tho 
ordinary process of legal authority. But this was not 
destined to be realised. Public sentiment in Ireland 
still indicated the most decided aversion to English 
rule: and Fenianism, the embers of which were still 
burning, occasionally (Tisplayed itself in desultory erup¬ 
tions. It was well known that emissaries of tho insur¬ 
gent brotherhood in the United States, were scattered 
over various districts of the country, and labouring to 
inoculate the peasantry with their principles of dis¬ 
loyalty. These circumstances, taken in conjunction 
with tho excitable and insecure disposition of certain 
classes of the Irish community, forced the government 
to ask from parliament a renewal of those extraordinary 
powers, through whicl! alone they would be enabled to 
meet and frustrate the designs of those secret agents of 


rebellion, and insure to the loyal portion of the popula¬ 
tion that peaco and security which they did not 
wish to see disturbed. When tho government assumed 
office, there were 336 suspected Fenians in custody; 
and, by the 1st of September, they had become 100 
^ less. On tho 24th of November they had been yet 
ftirthor reduced; but at that date there wore still close 
upon 100 in custody. In December, ninety-seven fresh 
warrants were isstied; in January seventeen, and in 
February nine; when the circumstance opurred at 
Chester which disclosed the fact that Fenian activity 
was far from being extinct. The powers sought for 
were immediately granted, and the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act again took place. The other 
measures of parliament, before its prorogation, were of 
little general interest. It appears that there were 
reasons sufficiently substantial to justify a renewal of 
the suspension of tho Habcus Corpus Act, as not only 
Ireland, but some parts of England were fast becoming 
subject to Fenian influence. In connection with the 
movement in New York, a band of fifty of the brother¬ 
hood had been organised, and deputed to proceed forth¬ 
with both to England and Ireland, and there stimulate 
tho expiring patriotism of those noble brethren who, m 
the United States, had perhaps been supposed to have 
fallen into the arms of Morpheus in regard to the 
burning theme of Irish “ liberty,” which could never 
be achieved while Saxon tyranny” was suffered to 
exist. Accordingly, the patriotic band was understood 
to have made their appearance in England. Fifteen of 
them had already planted themselves in London, where 
they formed a Directory. Information is not given as 
to the qualifications requisite to form A director in 
this associated brotherhood. Probably, blustering talk 
and ill-regulated force, sustained by wills more wild 
than wise, would bo tho most prominent qualifications 
necessary for a director in a scheme which, on tho very 
front of it, had written tho word “ folly.” However, 
eight of these directors were ox-officers of the American 
army. There were, also,* Directories at Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Leeds, Birmingham, and Glasgow, in Scotland. 
For some time past, these Directories had been making 
arrangements to concentrate their foi^es upon aoni^ 
place: but wbat place was not disclosed till the time 
should arrive for such an act. It appears, however, 
that, at a meeting held at Liverpool on Sunday, the 
10th of Februaiy, it was resolved to make an' attack 
next day on Chester C&stle, seize the arms therein de¬ 
posited, cut the telegraph wires, tear up the rails, and 
effect their escape to Holyhead, where they were to find 
their way to Ireland in the best way they could. Here 
was a scheme, for the success of which, it is evident, 
chance was to baveajarge share of tl\e responsibility. 
What arrangements were made for the reception of tin's 
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portion of the brethren in the “ Emerald Tsle,” did not 
transpire; but it was understood that they were to 
attack and rob the banks and jewellers’ shops in 
Che.'jter. Reasons were also freely given, at tlie meeting, 
why ChesUir Castle should be the first place chosen to 
be attacked; and these seem to liavo been such as 
might have justified cooler brains than thpso usually 
possessed by a Directory of Irishmen. They were the 
following;— 

Up to midnight on the Sunday ou which the meet¬ 
ing was field at Liverpool, the city of Chester did not 
havo more than half-a-dozen soldiers on guard at the 
castle, and not more than twice that number of armed 
policemen in tho whole of the town. Now, without 
admitting into consideration tho property and lives of 
tho population, what was there else that this armed 
body of men had to protect ? Tho reply cannot do 
otherwise than excite amazement. Under their protec¬ 
tion wero no less than I),000 stand of arms*—a few 
wee ks before there wero 30,000, but the bulk of iheso 
had been removed to be converted into breech-loaders— 
4,000 swords, and 9,000 rounds of ammunition, in 
addition to powder in bulk. In another part of tho 
castle, there were also stored 900 stand of arms belong¬ 
ing to the militia; and in a small building in the city, 
were 200 stand of arms belonging to tho volunteers. 
In the castle itself, there was ono company of the ;>4th 
regiment; and it is slati^d that they were disafFoctod. 

The authorities in Chester had been informed of tho 
intended attack. An cx-offlccr of the American army, 
who produced a commission of his being an officer in 
tho I'enian service, had revealed the whole plot to- 
them, wLcn^ preparations were made to meet thfi 
circumstances. Tho volunteers of the town were sworn- 
in as special constables, and, with the help of the Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester police, the authorities at Chester 
were kept duly informed of the departure of suspected 
bodies of men from those great centres of population. 
At about three o’clock on tho 11th of February, it bad 
been ascertained that upwards of 500 Fenians had 
arrived, and that a number of tbeir officers had taken 
up their quarters in Chester on the previous night. 
Further in the afternoon these strangers assumed a 
bolder appearance; but fortunately, at about four 
o’clock the 64th regkncut itself arrived from Man¬ 
chester. About the same time, a train from Manchester 
and Staleybridge brought an additional force of 400 
Fenians; and later, forty more^arrived from Halifax, 
and seventy from Leeds. Shortly after five o’clock, it 
was ascertained that the Fenians in Chester numbered 
1,400 or 1,500. 

Appearances wero now both threatening and alarm¬ 
ing. Spies and scouts had, early in tho day, been 
scattered among the Fenians; but those were so 


extremely reticent that ho clue whatever could bo 
obtained as to4heir real purpose. At six in the even¬ 
ing, some of tho scouts brought information that tho 
men wero forming in column in Liverpool Road and 
other similar highways. Tho chief constable, Captain 
Smith, had drafted a body of the county constabulary 
into the castle, to strengthen the military force, whilst 
telegrams were, from time to time, despatched to tho 
Secretary of State. An anonymous letter sent to 
Major (xrcy, chief of the Liverpool police, and com¬ 
municated by him to tho authority at Chester, coincided 
I almost exactly with tho information already in his 
possession. It recalls the memorable letter which 
raised suspicion in tho timid mind of James I., and 
which led to the discovery of tho Gunpowder Plot. 
Tho missive ran thus:—‘^Dcar Sir,—You could do 
your country much service, as, at present, there are 
GOO men in Chester, to be increased by night to 700, to 
take the arms and ammunition of the garrison ; and as 
the garrison is disaffected, it is siqiposod they will do it 
with little loss. They are to leave liirkenhcad by 
every train, from the first in tho morning, all to be 
there by seven at the latest. They leave in numbers of 
from thirty to sixty in every train.” 

Preparations had been so promptly made to preserve 
the castle from disastrous results, should an attack be 
made upon it, that it may reasonably bo biirmised that 
tho leaders of tho Fenian raid began to bo afraid. Tho 
mayor had convened a public meeting, to bo held at 
night, when over 500 citizens were sworn-in as special 
constables, who, in large bodies, paraded tho town. 
The yeomanry was about to bo callftcl out, and the 
commandcr-in-chief of the army in London, telegraphed 
that he had ordered a battalion of Guards by special 
train to Chester. Of these proceedings, no doubt, the 
Fenians were apprised, and prudently deemed it wis¬ 
dom to desist from their enterprise. Accordingly, as 
tho night advanced, parties of them, in tens and twen¬ 
ties, were seen leaving on foot for Wariington and 
other neighbouring towns, doubtless with their heroio 
ardour not quite so hot as it had been but a few hours 
before. Within a few clays the ancient city of Chester 
had resumed its usual quiet. 

In tho month of September following, some Fenians 
in Manchester endeavoured to rescue two of their 
number, known as Colonel Kelly and Captain Deasey, 
whilst being taken to gaol in a police-van. On this 
occasion some danger was apprehended. Accordingly, 
when tho vehicle drovo off, seveh police-constables ac¬ 
companied 4, whilst four moro officers followed it in a 
cab. None of these, however, were armed, save a police- 
sergeant of the name of Brett, who had a cutlass. On 
its way to the gaol, the van hadtto pass a railway arch, 
near to which there is an hotel, where, throughout tho 
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day, sovcral military-looking men were noticed loiter¬ 
ing about without an apparent object In view. To¬ 
wards the afternoon—the 18th of September—the 
number of these men increased to as many as fifty, 
apparently directed by one taller than the rest, wearing 
a black coat and cap. This person was subsequently 
identified as William O’Meara Allen. The moment the 
prison-van approached the arch, this person stopped 
into the roadway, and, presenting a revolver at the 
driver, commanded him to stop. This was accompanied 
with a volley of pistol-shots, which frightened the 
horses so much that they became extremely restive, 
and, in the confusion, gave the Fenians tho opportunity 
of at once becoming masters of the situation. Ono of 
tlie liorses was shot, and tho driver knocked from his 
scat by means of a large stone. The second horse was 
then shot, when occurred a scene at once animated and 
exciting; and thus described by the chronicler of the 
period :— 

“ Ono of tho leaders climbed to tho top of the van, 
and, at a signal from him, about twenty labourers, who 
had been hiding in a ctoy-field, clambered up after him. 
Tlic armed men formed a circle round tho van, and 
menaced every one that approached with their pistols. 
>S)i()ts were fired in quick succession, some of which 
took elTcct.” Those on tho roof now laboured to 
smash it in; but it resisted their efforts, when Allen 
directed men with hatchets and iron bars to break open 
the door of tho van. Tho constables now united them- | 
selves together, and, being joined by numbers of men 
whom the shots bad attracted to the spot, rushed upon 
the Fenians; but these, with their arms, successfully 
resisted them, and again and again drove them back 
from the van. Meanwhile some women prisoners, 
locked up in tho vehicle, were screaming with the 
utmost vehemence, so that the whole scene was of the 
most startling description. A Sergeant Brett had the 
keys of the van in his pocket, and kept them there 
while he sat within the van. The men on the roof saw 
him, and, in answer to their demands, would not de¬ 
liver up the keys. He was pelted with stones from 
above; he was beaten on tho head, and wounded on the 
face, but he still refused to betray his trust. The 
panel of tho door was smashed, and Allen presented a 
pistol at his head, but Brett would not give up the 
keys, Allen then put the mouth of his revolver to the 
lock and blew it open, when tho keys were once more 
demanded from Brett. Still did the constable refuse, 

m 

when Allen fired, and Brett, mortally wounded, rolled 
from the van into tho road. The keys wefe then taken 
from him, tho inner ct»mpartments of tho prison-van 
unlocked, and the prisoners released. 

Among the prisoners were Deasey and Kelly. The 
whole of the armed mob now dispersed as quickly as 


possible, the greater pari of them running across the 
neighbouring clay-fields, and taking the direction of the 
Ashton Road. The wounded were taken to the infirmary, 
and Brett died within a couple of hours after be was 
shot. As the Fenians were making their escape, Allen 
was beard to say to the colonel, ** Kelly, I will die for 
you;” but, notwithstanding, endeavoured to escape 
capture with as much speed as he could command. On 
this occasion, however, be was doomed to be caught. 
A powerful young man who bad been a by-stander, and 
bad witnessed the part played by Allen, pursued him 
' and run him down. Allen, on being laid hold of, pre¬ 
sented his revolver at his captor, who immediately 
wrested it from'him, and secured him. Others were 
made prisoners; but Kelly and Deasey were subsequently 
seen going into a cottage, near a place called Clayton 
Bridge, about a couple of miles from the scr .0 of the 
outrage.^ They were handcuffed at that time; but when 
they came forth from the cottage their hands were free. 
Connected with tho rescue of the prisoners, there were 
twenty-nine persons brought before the magistrates on 
tho following day, and five of these were committed for 
trial for the murder of Brett. In consequence of the 
serious character of the outrage, a special commissidh 
was appointed by government for the trial of the 
prisoners at Manchester. The trial took place in 
October, and a capital sentence was pronounced against 
three of them for the murder of Brett. Ono of these 
was Allen. On the following month the three together 
paid the penalty of their crime, without receiving much 
general sympathy. 

From Liverpool, Chester, and Manchester, Fenianism 
now found its way to London. In the folfewing month 
of September, in the afternoon of tho 13th of that 
month, an attempt was made to blow up tho outer walls 
of the House of Detention at Clcrkcnwell. Confined 
in the building, there were at that time two prisoners, 
named Burke and Casey, charged with-being implicated 
in tho Fenian conspiracy; and it had been resolved 
that these brethren ” should forcibly be set free. Tho 
attempt was as daring as it was atrocious in regard to 
those who might be its victims. At about^a quarter to 
four o’clock, a boy, who gave an account ^^f the transac¬ 
tion, accidentally saw a man leave a large barrel by tho 
wall of the prison, and then cd)ss the road. Shortly 
afterwards this man returned with a long squib in each 
hand, giving one of these to some boys who were play¬ 
ing in the street, and thrusting the other into the 
barrel. The man remained there until he saw the 
squib begin to burn, when he ran away. One of the 
boys had been smoking, and it was he who gavo the man 
a light. When the man ran away, a policeman followed 
him; but the barrel ^then exploded, and tho boy was 
covered with bricks and mortar, a largo portion of the 
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prison wall Laving boon blown down, and several Louses 
in tbe neighbourliood shattered. 

The results of this explosion were most disastrous to 
the inmates of the dwelling-houses in the immodiato 
vicinity. Upwards of forty innocent people—men, 
women, and children—were, more or less, injured most 
severely; whilst one was killed on the spot,<and several 
afterwards died from tbe effects of the injuries they had 
sustained. A reward of £400 was promptly offered by 
the government, together with her majesty’s pardon to 
any one, not being the actual perpetrator of tho crime, 
and who should furnish information which should lead 
to the conviction of the offenders. Six men and one 
woman were apprehended on suspicion of being con¬ 
cerned in tlio plot, and underwent examination before 
Sir Thomas Henry, the chief police mjigistratc at Bow 
Street, on the charge of treason-felony. Many remands 
took place for tho purpose of enabling the crown to 
produce fresh evidence, which, from time to time, was 
brought to light by the police. Eventually, the pfir&ons 
who were proved to bo connected with the transaction 
>vcre committed for trial in the Central Criminal Court, 
and the guilty suffered according to their deserts. 
After this, Fenianism, as an insurrectionary movement, 
gradually died out, and, in a comparatively brief space 
of time, nothing was heard of it but the name. 

•Turning from the wild and extravagant deeds of mis¬ 
named Irish patriots, with their attendant evils and 
sorrows, England had this year an opportunity of dis¬ 
playing the warmth, as well as the grandeur, of her 
liospilality to several crowned heads who honoured her 
with a visit. The first of these who arrived was the 
Viceroy of Egypt. On his arrival in London, bis high¬ 
ness did not create much excitement; but ho received 
such attentions as were due to his distinguislied rank. 
His visit extended to about a fortnight, most of the 
time of which was filled up with banqueting, entertain¬ 
ments, and seeing objects of interest in and around the 
metropolis. He vibited the Queen at Windsor Castle, 
where he dined and slept a night. After occupying bis 
time as agreeably, and it is to be hoped, as profitably as 
the brevity of bis visit would permit, be took bis 
departure for Franco on tbe 18th of July, leaving be¬ 
hind him, in England, a most favourable impression 
upon every one with <vbom bo bad been brought in 
contact. 

Another great visitor w^as Sultan Abdul Azzix, tho 
chief of the Mussulman race, th<^ first Father of the 
Faithful ” who had sob foot on native British ground. 
He was in London during a portion of the time of the 
viceroy’s visit, and naturally took the lughest place in 
popular attention; but there was no lack of courtesy 
shown to both, so that neither should have the slightest 
cause of complain'l. The sultan fiad previoubly pa&bcd 


a few days in^ Paris, on a visit to tbe Emperor Napo¬ 
leon III.; and while there, was present at the awarding 
of tho prizes at tbe International Exhibition. Prepara¬ 
tions of a more than usual kind were made in England 
to receive this imperial son of Islam with duo honour, 
and tbe general public awaited his arrival with more 
thau ordinary interest and curiosity. From Boulogne 
he, on the 12th of July, crossed to Dover, where, on tho 
morning of tbe same day, his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales was in waiting to receive his majesty. His 
highness the Viceroy of Egypt, and a numerous staff, and 
the Duke of Cambridge, were also present. Besides 
these, were Viscount S^^dney, as lord-lieutenant of 
Kent, the Duke of Sutherland, and other noble person¬ 
ages, with his excellency M. Musuriis, tho Turkish 
ambassador, and the whole of the personnel of tho 
embassy—all waiting to receive the illustrious sovereign 
about to set bis foot on the free, fair, and fertile soil of 
happy England. 

Shortly after eight o’clock in the morning, a telegram 
was received, announcing that the Heine Uortense had 
left Boulogne, carrying the sukan; and the fact was 
announced by the firing of a gun from one of the 
castle forts. Dover was immediately astir; all who 
could, making for the Admiralty Pier, where the 
debarkation would take place. The channel squadron, 
including several other naval ships, was drawn up in the 
bay, and, at the approach of the imperial yacht at a 
quarter-past ten, fired a salute, the crews at tho same 
time manning the yards. 'J’ho tremendous roll of 
sound was taken up by the forts at tlje castle and the 
heights, and answered witli an effect which seemed to 
shake the very earth. The Reine Uortense was accom¬ 
panied by a French squadron of iron-clads, and also by 
a couple of English frigates, and was sooU alonghide tho 
Admiralty Pier. The Prince of Wales, tho Duke of 
Cambridge, and other illustrious personages, then went 
on board to pay respect to the sultan, a military 
band playing tbe national anthem at the same time. 
Almost immediately a train of state carriages conducted 
and accompanied liis imperial highness along the pier 
to the Lord Warden Hotel, amid the cheering and loud 
huzzas of an immense multitude of spectators. 

The etiquette necessary to be shown on welcoming 
the sultan on a visit to Western nations, is different 
from that which is usually evinced among the sovereigns 
of these peoples themselves. When the Prince of 
Wales, with tbe Duke of Cambridge, went on board the 
Reine Uortense^ then only did The sultan come fortli 
from his state cabin. Ho then advanced along the deck, 
and, with much deference, greeted his visitors. Neither 
tbe prince nor the duke offered to shake hands with 
him. Had they done so, it wouldliavo been a violation 
of the rules of Turkish etiquette. What they did was. 
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simply to uncover when he touched his fez, and they 
remained standing, barelieadod, behind him. His 
imperial highness wore a dark-blue siirtout, richly 
embroidered with bullion lace upon the breast and half¬ 
way up the sleeves. Ilia head-dress was a plain red fez, 
and he wore, hanging by his side, a scimitar, the scabbard 
of which was shagreen. The ribbon of Modjidie 
adorned his breast, which was also decorated with the 
stars of several orders. His personal appearance was 
below tho middle stature, and somewhat portly, though 
not heavy. Tho expression of his countenance conveyed 
the idea of indifference, rather thfin of want of intelli¬ 
gence or incapacity to appreciate the features of the 
scene with which he was surrounded. His suite consisted 
of no fewer than fifty-nine persons, among whom were 
some of great official dignity. One of these especially 
attracted attention. This was Hairoullah Kffcndi, his 
majesty’s chief almoner, wearing an ample cloak and a 
large turban. His garments were of tho colour of green, 
thereby suggesting that he had either performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, or was a descendant of the 
prophet. The great respect shown to him by all the 
others was a sufficient indication of Ins importance in 
their estimation. Conspicuous, also, was the grand 
vizier, Fuad Pasha, an elderly,^thoughtful-looking 
man, who seemed to pay but slight attention to the 
scone passing around him,'engaging himself mostly in 
conversing with the young Prince Izzcdin Effendi, heir- 
apparent to the Ottoman empire. This prince was no 
more, in point of appearance, than a mere lad, and, un¬ 
like most of the'I'urks of high rank, was almost as dark 
as a Spaniard. His resemblance to his father was re¬ 
markably striking, which was, perhaps, rendered more 
cfTcctivo from their both being dressed as nearly as pos¬ 
sible alike, and wearing similar uniform, ribands, and 
orders.' Indeed, Prince Izzedin seemed tho sultan in 
miniature. Near him stood the sons of the late sultan, 
and the nephews of Murad Effendi and Hamil Effendi; 
but the uniforms of these were of a less showy and, 
apparently, costly description than those of many of the 
others present. There were Arab chiefs, Circassian 
nobles, and Albanian magnates, clad in velvet jackets, 
exquisitely embroidered ; although none of these chiefs 
might be equal to many of tho others in point of 
rank, notwithstanding that they far surpassed them in 
the splendour of their costume. | 

When his majesty and suite arrived in tho metro¬ 
polis, he was received with the warmest acclamations, 
and reached Buckingham Palace at about three o’clock. 
Here he was received by a guard of honotir formed by 
the Grenadier Guards, and greeted with a royal salute; 
tho band of the regiment in the court-yard playing the 
Turkish National Hymn. The rooms set apart for his 
majesty were \\iOBe generally designated the Belgian 


suite; and now that he has at last arrived at a place 
of rest, and )e3n received by the Lord Ohamberlaln, 
the Lord Steward, tho Master of tho;^ ousehol^^an^ 
other principal officers of the Queen’s town residence, 
he may safely be left to tho enjoyments of his pipe, his 
peace, and his repose. 

When England undertakes to dispense her hospitality 
to an illustrious stranger, all that wealth can produce, 
that art can exhibit, and that pleasure can bestow, is 
laid under contribution, to mark her high sense ot the 
honour conferred upon her. That this was the case in 
respect to the visit of the sultan, none felt it to be 
so uioro than he himself did; and foa a period of 
twelve days, Orientalism was /Red in every possible 
form in the great city of London. Spectacles and 
cntei tainmonts succeeded each other, day after day, 
with the sumo certainty that hour follows hour, until the 
strength of both the sultan and his suite was exhausted 
by the northern energy of tho English people. On the 
23rd, his majesty took farewell of Buckingham Palace, 
wbero ho had resided twelve days, and whence he took 
his departure for Dover. On the morning of his leav¬ 
ing London, her majesty the Queen telegraphed from 
Osborne the following expression of kindness and hope, 
which ho duly received :—“ Osborne, July 23rd, 9 A.M. 
—1 offer to the sultan my best wishes for his safe re¬ 
turn home, and every good wish for his welfare and 
liappiness.”—Abdul Azziz Kbau at once telegraphed an 
acknowledgment in Frencl), and in which ho stated, 
that he should boar in eternal remembrance the 
agreeable days which he had passed on the hospitable 
soil of England.’ 

On the day immediately preceding that on which the 
sultan took his departure, tho French imperial steam- 
yacht, Reitte Horteuae^ with her majesty the Empress 
of tho French on board, arrived at Portsmouth. She 
had left Havre early in tho morning, and, after a 
pleasant passage of eight hours, anchored in the 
vicinity of the Spit Buoy. A party of ladies and 
gentlemen from the yacht, including, it was supposed, 
the empress, landed at Southsea in tho morning, and 
spent some time on the esplanade and common, partak¬ 
ing of luncheon at the Pier Hotel. SliosAly before two 
o’clock, the Reine Hortense again weighed anchor, and 
steamed slowly past the fieet Spithead for Osborne, 
where tho empress arrived on a visit to her majesty the 
Queen, soon after 3 p.m. As the empress was incognito^ 
the yacht hoisted no standard. 

Amongst all these visits, personal and otherwise, 
there was another of a very different character, but * 
still important, as having reference to a military 
movement, which the country at large looked upon 
with a considerable ^ogreo of prido and gratification. 
Tho same month of July which brought the Viceroy of 
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Efi:ypt and tlie Sultan of Turkey to the shores of Eng¬ 
land, also brought a largo party of Belgian volunteers, 
who bad, on this occasion, been invited, in recognition 
of the liberal and magnificent reception extended to a 
body of the English volunteer force, at Brussels, during 
the preceding year. Still, appreciating and recollect¬ 
ing the extraordinary kindness with which tke English 
had been received in the Belgian capital, they wero 
naturally desirous of making a return to their brethren 
in arms, i^ some degree commensurate with tho favours 
conferred upon llioinselves. Accordingly, tho l^riuce 
of Wales stepped forward to lend Lis countenance to 
the object in/view; and, under his patronage, a pro¬ 
gramme of entertainments and celebrations was drawn 
up in such a manner as was doomed the most likely to 
amuso and gratify the continental visitors. They ar¬ 
rived in London on tho 11th of tlic month, her ma¬ 
jesty’s Indian troop-ship, Sempis, bringing them from 
Warden Channel, about twenty miles below Antwerp. 
On reaching Gravesend, they were received by tho 
members of the roceptiofi committee, and brought up 
(he Tliamos to quarters prepared for (hem in the great 
metropolis. After enjoying themselves to tho full, and 
receiving ovory attention which their English brethren 
in arms could bestow upon them, they took their de¬ 
parture on tho 22nd. They proceeded on board eiglit 
steam-vessels at Westminster Bridge, passing down tho 
river amidst tho vociferous acclamations of vast multi¬ 
tudes of people who crowded both tho bridges and sucli 
Ft roots as, in some measure, overlook the Thames. 
Arrived at Gravesend, they ro-embarked in tbo trans¬ 
port-ship, Serapis, which conveyed them safely to 
Antwerp. ' ^ 

Tho ^‘murder,” as it was termed, of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian in Mexico, arising out of the ill-judged interven¬ 
tion of tho French in tho affiiirs of that country, was 
noticed in the House of JiOrds; and Lord Stratford dc 
liedcUffe gave notice of a motion /or an address to tho 
Queen, expressing condolence and indignation at tho 
violence done to humanity by the execution of the 
prince, who had been shot by the opposite party in tho 
political struggle in Mexico. Tlie motion, however, 
was withdrawfi,* on account of its being likely to draw 
on SI discussion on tho whole of the Mexican question— 
a circumstance, in tho existing state of political feel¬ 
ing, not to be desired. 

A case, however, which touched more nearly the sen¬ 
sibilities of the British people,Svas that of several of 
their countrymen in Abyssinia; held in durance by tho 
seml-barbarous sovereign of that country# King Theo¬ 
dore, upon whom no negotiations which had yet taken 
place seemed to have produced tho slightest effect in 
forcing even tho appearance of^their being released. 
Inquiries had, from time to time, been addressed 


to the government by various members of tho House, 
respecting tho efforts which had been made to effect 
the deliverauco of the captives ^ but the answers re¬ 
turned wore far from satisfactory. Therefore, a sliort 
time before the close of the session, Mr. IT. D. Seymour 
called attention to the condition of the Abyssinian cap¬ 
tives ; and moved an address, praying her majesty to 
take steps to have them set free, by force of arms if 
necessary. Ho discussed, at length, the various objec¬ 
tions to the sending of an expedition for the purpose 
of enforcing their enlargement; contending that the 
proper course was to forward an ultimatum^ demanding 
tlieir release within a certain time; and following it 
up, if iinsuccossful, by despatching an armed force, 
which, it was his belief would, with very littio diffi¬ 
culty, reach tho vital point of Theodore's power. Until 
certain inquiries wore made, however, the government 
declined to give any pledge as to what wero its in¬ 
tentions. 

On tho 15th of July, Sir Stafford Northcotc said, in 
answer to a question put by Colonel Sykes, that no 
troops had been told-off at Bouibay, with tho view of 
despatching them to Abyssinia; but that government 
had entered into a correspondence, which it was hoped 
would lead to tlie release of tho captives. No measures 
of force were contemplated. On tho 8th of August 
following, just before the close of the session, Lord 
Stanley said, that tho last information ho had received 
respecting the Abyssinian prisoners, was dated on the 
20th of July; and it was to the effect that a rebel army 
was in sight of King Theodore’s camp; and that epm- 
municutiou between tho camp and tho place where tho 
prisoners were confined was cut off; but it was prema¬ 
ture to assume that the prisoners had obtained tlieir 
freedom. 

On the 15th of August, tho royal assent was given to 
the lieform Bill; and the rest of the business of tho 
session having, in a few days afterwards, been brought 
to a close, the timo had arrived when tbo members of 
the legislature looked to be relieved from their duties 
in parliament. Accordingly, on tho 21st, the House 
was, by commission, prorogued, the Lord Chancellor 
reading the following royal speech, which may be viewed 
as a remmS of tho principal work of the session:— 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,—I am happy to bo 
able to release you from the labours of a long and 
moro than usually eventful session; and to offer you 
my acknowledgments for the successful diligenco with 
which you have applied yourselves to your parlia- . 
mentary dutfes. 

“ My relations with foreign countries continue on a 
friendly footing. 

“At the commencement of tile present year, great 
fears were entertained that differences which had arisen 
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between Franco and Prussia might have led to a war^ 
of which it was impossible to foresee the ultimate result. 
Happily, the advice tendered by my government, and 
by those of the other neutral states, aided by the 
moderation of the two powers chiefiy interested, sufEced 
to avert the threatened calamity; and I trust that no 
ground, at present, exists for apprehending any dis¬ 
turbance of the general peace. 

•‘The communications which I have made to the 
reigning monarch of Abyssinia, with a view to obtain 
the release of the British subjects whom ho detains in 
his dominions, have, I regret to say, thus far proved 
ineffectual. I have, therefore, found it necessary to 
address to him a peremptory demand for their imme¬ 
diate liberation, and to take measures for supporting 
that demand, should it be necessary to resort to force. 

“ The treasonable conspiracy in Ireland broke out, in 
the early part of the present year, in a futile attempt 
at insurrection. That it was suppressed almost with¬ 
out bloodshed, is due not more to the disciplined valour 
of my troops, and to the admirable conduct of the 
police, than to the gfbtieral loyalty of the population, 
and the absence of any token of sympathy with the 
insurgents on the part of any considerable portion of 
my subjects. I rejoice that the sj^iprcmacy of the law 
was vindicated without imposing on mo the painful 
necessity of sacrificing a single life. 
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•• The bill for the abolition of oertain local exemptions 
from taxation, enabled mo to avail myself of a liberal 
concession made, in anticipation, by the Emperor of the 
French, whereby several taxes were removed which 
pressed heavily upon British shipping. 

•• I have concluded a postal convention with the United 
States of America, whereby the rate of postage botwoeu 
the two countries will be diminishod by ono-half; and 
further arrangements arc in progress for increasing the 
intercourse between this country and the continent of 
North America. 

•* The act for the union of the British North American 
provinces, is the final accomplishment of ^ scheme long 
contomplatod, whereby those colonies, now combined in 
ono dominion, may be expected not only to gain 
additional strength for the purpose of defence against 
external aggression, but may bo united among them¬ 
selves by fresh tics of mutual interest, and attached to 
tho mother country by the only bonds which can 
effectually securo sucli important dependencies—those 
of loyalty to tho crown and attachment to British 
connexion.” 

After thanking the gentlemen of tho House of 
Commons for the liberal supplies they had voted for 
tho public service, parliament was prorogued to Novem¬ 
ber, and many of tho members visited their con¬ 
stituencies. 


CHAPTER OXXIV. 

UONTINUATION or THE HEtON OF QTJEBN VICTORIA,—A.U. 18G7—1869. 



N the prorogation of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment in tho latter part of August, 
there was no anticipation of their being 
again summoned to meet before tho usual 
period in the following year. Time, how¬ 
ever, develops necessities in tho conduct of human 
affiiirs. Accordingly, the public wore somewhat sur¬ 
prised when it became known that an autumnal 
session had been resolved upon, in order that govern¬ 
ment might be provided with tho means of carrying 
into iramediato effect tho resolution which the per¬ 
sistent refusal of King Theodore, of Abyssinia, to]set free 
his British captives, had forced them to adopt. 
Although tho proposed expedition to Abyssinia was 
really the only question which at this time required 
promptly to be disposed of, tho ministers deemed it tho 
best course to make the present meeting the commcncc- 
meut of the session, notwithstanding that it necessitated 


a somewhat premature statement of measures in the 
opening speech from the throne. On tho 19th of 
November the two Houses wero summoned to meet. 
Accordingly, on that day, the session of 1867-*68 was 
opened by commission. In tho royal speech, the 
following passage relative to the AbyssiDiau question 
occurred:— ’ 

: •• The sovereign of Abyssinia, in violation of all inter-* 
national law> continues to hold in captivity several of 
my subjects, some of whom have been specially 
accredited to him by myself; and his persistent dis¬ 
regard of friendly representation s has left me no alter¬ 
native but that of making a peremptory demand for 
tho liberation of my subjects, and supporting it by an 
adequate force. I have accordingly directed an expedi¬ 
tion to bo sent for that purpose alone, and I confidently 
rely upon tho support and co-pporation of my parlia¬ 
ment iu my endeavour at once to relieve their country- 
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men from an unjust imprisonmont, and to vindicato the 
honour of my crown.” 

Here, then, was intimated the chief cause of the 
assembling of parliament; and papers upon tho subject 
were fortliwith directed to be laid before the House. 
In both Houses of Parliament, tho debate which took 
place upon her majesty’s speech was marked by great 
unanimity, and an entire absence of all party feeling 
on the subject of the Abyssinian expedition. Some 
notice was taken of a convention which had been 
effected between France and Italy; regarding which, 
Karl Eussell observed that lie considered intervention 
in the internal affairs of other countries injurious to 
tho interests of Europe; and the Earl of Hcrby did not 
think it necessary for his government to express any 
opinion on the matter whatever. Those countries 
alone were concerned witli it; nor would (he govern¬ 
ment intimate any opinion wiLli regard to the French 
expedition to Home, though it was open to them to 
express a hope, that all chance of a misiinderstarfding 
between those countries might be prevented by ilic 
withdrawal of those troops.” 

On the 26th of November, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cl/^qiior, in a committee of the whole House, moved a 
vote of credit of £2,000,000 for tho Abyssinian expedi- 
iion. In performing this duty, he assumed tliat its 
object would bo attained by the end of April in tlic 
following year, which would be at tho termination of 
the healthy season ; and then roughly calculated the 
cost of tho expedition at £3,500,000, witli, perhaps, an 
additional sum of £300,000, if it should be necessary to 
replace in India the Indian troops wliicli were already 
in Abyssinia. • This, then, would bring tlic estimate to 
£4,000,000; £2,000,000 of which were asked for now, 
because only tliat sum could be spent within the 
present financial year, and because, if King Theodore 
should surrender tho captives without war actually 
taking place, that sum would about represent the cost 
of placing Sir K. Napier at the head of a sufficient force 
in Abyssinia. Tho vote was agreed to; but there was 
this next consideration—how was the sum to be 
raised ? 

At this pcri 9 (lr Mr. Disraeli, Chancellor of tlie Ex¬ 
chequer, was, by illness, confined to his house, and the 
duty of laying the propefeitions of tho government before 
the House, devolved upon tlie Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Ward Hunt. In a committee of ways and means, 
this gentleman stated the views Q,f tho government as 
to what was deemed tho ])cst mode of raising the sum 
required. Accordingly, after making a statement, lie 
coQcloded by moving a resolution imposing an addi¬ 
tional income-tax of one penny in the pound for tJic 
year ending April 1st, 1868. After a sornowlint de¬ 
sultory discussion the resolution * was adopted. Sir 


Stafford Northcoto then moved a resolution fox charging 
on the Indian revenues tho ordinary pay of the Indian 
troops and shipping employed in the expedition, with 
tho proviso, that the expense of- replacing them, if 
necessary, should be borne by the British treasury. Tliis 
was also debated and protested against by Colonel 
Sykes ; but, on a division, it was carried by a majority 
of 175. 

As the expedition to Abyssinia had now not only 
been determined upon, but provided for; and as it had 
boon declared by the Earl of Derby, that ** it was the 
firm intention of her majesty’s government that nothing 
furflior than the release of the prisoners should bo at¬ 
tempted, and when that was accomplished, that the 
force would at once return from Abyssinia,” tho events 
connected with the short war may very briefly be sum¬ 
marised. It has been shown that the liberation of tho 
captives had vain been demanded, and that Theodore 
obstinately detained them in custody, though a rebellion 
had broken out in bis own dominions. At the close of 
1867, an army of 11,770 men, under General Napier, 
was, from lk>mbay, despatched ^^against him. On the 
3rd of January, in tljc following year, this force landed 
in Annerley Bay. A march of 400 miles had to be per¬ 
formed, through rocky defiles and over steep and preci¬ 
pitous ranges of mountains. Tliis w.\s accomplislied. 
Interposing difficulties wero either pushed aside or 
overcome, aud on the 10th of April, the Abyssiniaris 
wero encountered and defeated at a place near Magdala. 
King Theodore now liberated his prisoners, but would 
come to no specific terms with the invading power. 
His capital, Magdala, was besieged, taken, and de¬ 
stroyed, while he himself blew out Ins own brains with a 
pistol. The object being accomplislied, tho invading 
force evacuated Abyssinia. 

On the 25tli of February (1868), Lord Malmesbury 
in the House of l^ords, and Lord Stanley in the House 
of Gommons, announced that, in consequence of failing 
health, the Earl of Derby was obliged to tender his 
resignation to her majesty. As it liad boon accepted, 
parliament agreed to adjourn till (ho 28(Ii; when, how¬ 
ever, another adjournment toc'k place to give time for 
a reconstruction of the ministry. WJien this was ac¬ 
complished a now era had arrived in English politics. 
Lord Derby liad ceased to bo premier, and Mr. Disraeli 
reigned in bis stead. The retirement of Lord Derby 
from office, dissolved, in substance as well os in form, the 
administration of which ho was the head, notwithstand¬ 
ing that (ho members of tlio neW cabinet, with tlie • 
exception of IV* Lord Chancallor and Mr. Walpole, were 
the same as the members of the preceding cabinet. 
Ijord Stanley was still f’oreign Secretary, while Mr. 
Hardy continued to direct the intcwial administration; 

♦Sir Stafford Northcolc continued to instruct an l guide 
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the governor-general of India, but under Disraeli in¬ 
stead of Derby. 

‘‘iTn Loi*d Derby,*’ observes a writer in one of the 
leading Reviews of the period, the Tory government 
lias lost the advantage of a great historical name and a 
brilliant parliamentary reputation. Had he been born 
in a humble station of Itfe, bis abilities must have raised 
him to eminence. Kndowed with the twofold capacity 
of rapid acquisition and well-regulated diligence, Lord 
Derby could not have failed to make his way into 
parliament, where his unsurpassed power of debating 
would have secured for him tho distinction which tho 
possession of wealth and rank has not prevented him 
from earning. But in addition to signal i*itellectual 
endowments, Lord Derby was foi'tunatc in possessing- 
tho highest advantages of station. Heir to tho second 
earldom in the realm, he was superior to tho seductions 
of a loftier dignity. Heir, too, to a princely estate, he 
was placed far above tho sordid attractions of official 
emoluments. From every point of view he was 
qualified to play a conspicuous and elevated part in tlio 
government of the country. Nor were those qualities 
wanting which, though they are not indispensable, arc 
still highly useful to a leader of men. There have been 
some men more eloquent as oratory than Lord Derby, 
though none havo been more effective as debaters; and 
there have been many men with cooler and calmer 
judgment than ho could boast of. But few statesmen 
of our era have been more gifted with that ease and 
playfulness which wins at once the affection and the 
homage of parlif^mcntary adherents,” 

As resignation of office is not necessarily deprivation 
of life, it is not yet tho time to discuss tho character of 
Lord Derby; therefore, leaving the late political peer 
for tho now literary premier, tho same writer thus dis¬ 
cusses his qualifications for the office to which he has 
just been elevated. 

“ The literary member of parliament has for many 
years led the Conservative party in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Ho has been thrice Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and is now first minister of the English crown. What 
are the prospects of the country under his administra¬ 
tion ? What is to ,bo tho issue of tho great political 
questions of tho day in his hands ? The answer to these 
questions is not difficult. Tho simple fact is, that the 
whole of Mr. Disraeli’s antecedent history is fatal to tlio 
presumption of Mr. Disraeli's ministerial success. The 
character of a great minister is as different as possible 
from that of a great orator. It is most widely different 
from an omtor whoso special gifts are thdsc of sarcasm 
and invective. ♦ « * Mr. Disraeli reminded tho 
House the other day, that he had spent nearly half his 
life within its walls; and undoubtedly, both as a 
tactician and an orator, he lias played a prominent 


part there. But we question whether anotber example 
can be jproduced of a man of equal eminence, haVfiig 
thrice mied a great office, and long led a large p^ty, 
whose influpnee on tho practical legislation of the 
country has been so small. Wc are not aware that Mn 
Disraeli ever brought any bill into parliament, whether 
in or out'of office, with the smallest pretensions to 
originality or public utility, of whicAi he can bo re¬ 
garded as tho author. He has improved nono of our 
institutions. Ho has, in fact, left the wholp complex 
machinery of government untouched, except in as far 
as it served tho party purpose he was pursuing in tho 
House of Commons. The bearing of a question upon 
his party and parliamentary interests is the only aspect 
of it which ever appears to cross bis mind. Of politicar 
conceptions reduced * to the form of useful laws, his 
whole career affords no rudiments, and, Uicrefore, no 
vestige of them.” 

Thp severity with which the new premier was 
handled by many of tho public journals, who had 
recollected the sharpness of bis own sarcastic sallies, 
was not calculated to surround his position with a halo 
of joy or satisfaction. His legislative achievements, as 
well as his administrative services, were both held alld 
spoken of, as having been very deficient in practical 
benefit to the country. Indeed, ho had not had tho 
training necessary to fill successfully tho great and 
responsible position to which ho had been raised. 
“ jVIinisters like Lord Eusscll, Sir Kobert Peel, Lord 
Palmerston, and even Lord Derby, had tho advantage 
of an immense amount of official and administrative 
experience in every branch of public affairs, which 
rendered them tho fittest persons in tlib kingdom to 
form a correct judgment on the innumerable questions 
of detail daily arising around them.” Of all this, Mr. 
Disraeli never had experience. He never filled any of 
the secondary administrative offices. “ On his entry 
into the cabinet he bccaino Chancellor of tho Ex¬ 
chequer, with indifferent financial success, until he hit 
upon the judicious expedient of following in the foot¬ 
steps of his predecessor. But, on every other subject, 
his knowledge is necessarily second-haivl- Foreign 
affairs, colonial affairs, Ireland, law-ffrform, military 
and naval armaments, India, trade, education—these 
are, all and cacl), subjects winch n statesman knows 
thoroughly by no other means than by constant appli¬ 
cation to them, and, above all, by handling them him¬ 
self.” With special ’Wetails of all or most of these 
questions, it was presumed that Mr. Disraeli ’was not 
very well acquainted; and as the wotld could not bo 
governed by rhetoric, in which he had some excellence, 
or a difficult problem of administration bo solved by 
sarcasm, in which yo was notably ^een, he was not 
deemed a very suitable ^person for the premiership. A 
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short time, however, would solve tlio problem of his 
suitability or otherwise. 

Parliament had been prorogued from the 19th of 
November (1867), and again on tho 31st of July (1868) 
to tho 8th of October; and thenco to tho 26th of 
November. During this period thero were many acts 
• passed, of both a public and a private nature; and, 
amoug the former, there were two giving an extended 
parliamentary reform to Scotland, as well as to tho 
sister island. A third abolished compulsory church- 
rates—a measure which conferred upon rate-payers tho 
power of fixing tho rating for themselves. On tho 11th 
of Novemboi’; a dissolution of parliament took place; 
and, at the general election, the Conservaiives returned 
showed such a weakness in the party, that Mr. Disraeli 
determined to resign. “ Never in our history—certainly 
not within the history of living man—‘has there been 
jin occasion on which tho issue raised at a general elec¬ 
tion was more intelligibly and distinctly raised, .than 
when tho lato Iloiisc of Commons, condemned by tlio 
government of tlie clay, >\a3 summoned to tho bar of 
popular opinion, there to receive its final acquittal or 
cq^irlemnation. Every man who Lad to givo his suffrage, 
throughout the country, knew for or against what that 
suffrage was to bo given ; and, if the issue was distinct, 
tho verdict has also been distinct; for upon no occa¬ 
sion has the nation made its meaning more clearly 
known, or laid down—alike for those who are the objects 
of its preference, and for thoso whose opinions it was 
disposed to put aside—with greater clearness, tho lines 
of public policy and of action.” Such was tho language 
used by Mr. G hadstone, on the first public occasion that 
he had an opportunity of speaking after ho succeeded 
to tho position of Mr. Disraeli, as tho new minister. 
The language was exultant; but not moro so than was 
justified by the occasion. 

Deforc entering upon the political work of 1869, it 
may be observed ibal, up to tho 12th of May of the 
preceding year, tho (iucon may bo considered to have 
still kept herself silmost entirely secluded from the 
])nblic view. On the above date, liowcver, she came 
forth and laid the first stone of the new hospital of St. 
Thomas, erecleJ on the south bank of tlio Thames, 
opposite tho Houses Parliament. In the following 
month of August, under the title of tho Duchess of 
Kent, she left England for Lucerne, for tho improve¬ 
ment of her health. After an absence of about a month, 
she returned to Windsor Castle, the spring of tho 
same year, the Duke of Edinburgh was cruising off Aus¬ 
tralia ; and taking the opportunity of lauding on that 
southern territory, he was enthusiastically received by 
tho colonists. Whilst lieing publicly entertained at 
Clotttarf, near SytJney, bo was shot in tho back by an 
Irishman. The wound, though* serious, did not prove 


mortal; and his royal highness was conveyed on board 
his ship, which soon after took her departure for Great 
Britain. Ho arrived in England in the month of June, 
where he remained until his recovery became complete. 
In April, tho Prince and Princess of Wales paid a visit 
to Ireland, whore they were warmly received by tho 
people; and after sojourning fbr nearly a fortnight, 
and receiving the most open-hearted attentions of every 
description, they returned, well-pleased with their visit. 

On Mr. Disraeli’s resignation of office, the Queen 
wished him to accept of a seat in the Houso of Peers t 
but this he declined: and, on the 28th of November, 
lier majesty created Mrs. Disraeli Viscountess Beacons- 
fiold, of Beaconsficld, Buckinghamshire. 

• Tlio preliminary proceedings usually necessary in 
constituting a new parliament, such as tho, election of a 
Speaker, swearing-in of the members, and moving new 
writs to fill vacancies produced by tho acceptance of 
offices, had been accomplished immediately before tho 
close of tho preceding year. The new Houso of Com¬ 
mons might, therefore, already bo considered as in a 
state of working order, but waS, for tho despatch of 
business, adjourned until the 16tli of February (1869), 
tho recent accession to power of tho now ministers ne¬ 
cessitating a sliort interval for the preparation of such 
measures as they wished to bring before tho country. It 
was on the 16th, therefore, that tho practical opening 
of tho session took place by commission, the Lord 
Chancellor, as usual, reading tho*royal speech. It 
noticed the condition of Ireland; recommended an in¬ 
quiry into the modes of conducting parliamentary and 
municipal elections; and invited attention to bills for 
the extension and improvement of education in Scot¬ 
land. In reference to Irish ecclesiastical arrangements, 
it was observed, that legislation would bo necessary, 
and would make largo demands upon tho wisdom of tho 
House. “ I am persuaded that, in the prosecution of 
the w’ovk, you will bear a careful regard to every legiti¬ 
mate interest which it may involve ; and that you will 
bo governed by the constant aim to promote the welfare 
of religion through tho principles of equal justico; to 
secure the action of the undivided feeling and opinion 
of Ireland on tho side of loyalty and law; to efface tho 
memory of former contentions; and to cherish the 
sympathies of an affeciionato people.” These were the 
terms in which legislation upon the Irish church were 
expressed—of tho most general description, no doubt, 
from a laudable desire to avoid oven tho appearance of. 
conveying a jchallcnge to tho opponents of tho new 
government. In the upper Houso, the address was 
agreed to without a division; but in tho lower House, 
previous to its being moved, Mr. Gladstone gave notice 
that, the 1st of March, he should move that tho 
acts iciuling to the Irish church establishmenb, and 
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to Ibo grant to Maynooth College, and, also, tlic reso¬ 
lution of the House of Commons in 1868, bo read; and 
that the House should then resolve itself into a com¬ 
mittee, to consider the said acts and resolutions.'* After 
this, the address was debated, and ultimately agreed to. 
It was proposed \}j the premier, and concurred in by 
tlie House, that her majesty should, on account of the 
recent electoral political changes which had taken place, 
receive the address in person; but the serious illness of 
Prince Leopold was the causo of its being abandoned. 
Accordingly, the address was presented in tho ordinary 
way, and answered by her majesty in the usual terms. 

A plan for facilitating public legislation excited a 
little interest, but resulted in no measure of conse¬ 
quence; when further Bccuritios against tho spread of 
contagious diseases among cattle came before the House, 
Upon this subject there were two rival propositions 
made—one by Lord It. Montagu; tho other, proposed 
on the part of tho government, by Mr. Forster, which 
ultimately became law. Lord Montagu’s ineasiiro was 
rejected by a considerable majority. A government 
bill for the repression pf crime was next debated, and 
read a second time. 

Tlio political path being nbw cleared for the debate 
on tho great question of tho session of 1869—namely, 
“The disestablishment of tho Irist church”—tho Ist 
of March had arrived, and tho work was about to 
commence. On that day Mr. Gladstone rose in his 
place, before a crowded assembly, the very avenues being 
thronged by the many who were anxious to hear tho 
accents of the premier on this exciting occasion. Hav¬ 
ing moved that tho titles of tho acts relating to the 
Irish church and to Maynooth CollegR, and tlio resolu¬ 
tion of tho House] in 1868) be read, he next moved, 
that the House do immediately resolve itself into a 
committee to consider tho same. This being done, the 
minister proceeded to unfold his plan; and for three 
hours he kept tho House hanging upon his lips. A 
more masterly or luminous statement of a highly 
complicated scheme has rarely been made within the 
walls of tho House of Commons. After prefacing his 
subject by an exordium, in which ho rapidly reviewed 
tho previous history of tho question, ho answered by 
anticipation some ot tho objections to his measure. 
Kecalling tho pledges which had been given by those 
who bad undertaken to deal with tho subject, ho pro¬ 
scribed, . as conditions essential to his scheme, that an 
immediate end should be put to the establishment and 
the public endowment of the Irish church; that it 
should bo complete, yet, at tho samo 4ime, liberal, 
though still prompt in its operation, and final in every 
rcspoct. Ho divided his description of tho bill into 
three parts—its immediate effect; its effect at a certain 
time, fixed (but not unalterably) at January 1, 1871; 


and its operation; when,* what ho called tho process 
of winding-up” the affairs of the Irish church was 
brought to a close. Briefiy, it may bo noticed* that on 
the first lieacl, the bill provided that the present eccle¬ 
siastical commission should at onco bo wound up, and a * 
commission appointed for ten years, in which tho pro¬ 
perty of thji Irish church, subject to life interests, would 
bo vested from the time of the passing,of the bil’. So 
that, technically as well as legally, there would bo an 
immediate disendowment of the Irish church. Dis¬ 
establishment would bo postponed until tBo Ist of 
.Tiinuary, 1871. At that date the union between tho 
churches of England and Ireland would Jjo dissolved; 
all ecclesiastical corporations would be aUolished ; the 
ecclesiastical courts would cease ; and the ecclesiastical 
laws would no longer be binding, as laws, except that 
they would bo^understood to exist as tbo terms of tho 
voluntary contract between clergy and Laity, until they 
were alt^rcd by the governing body of tho disestablished 
church. 

Such were the principal general features of tho bill, 
tho details of which were necessarily extremely elabo¬ 
rate and complicated, but, nevcrtlioloss, evolved by Mr. 
Gladstone with a perspicuity and precision which dia- 
playcd at once both the capacity of bis intellect and 
tho power of bis eloquence. His arrangement was so 
skilful, and tho order of the different topics so admirably 
disposed, that the clearness of his scheme was not only 
at once recognised without effort, but /e?W, so that tho 
acclamations with which it W'as received by his sup¬ 
porters were both loud and long. Mr. Disraeli, now 
acting as loader of • the opposition, rose at its con¬ 
clusion, and after passing a warm eulogy pn tho speech, 
in which, he said, “ not one word could bo spared,” said 
that his own opinion, as well as that of those who acted 
with him, remained unchanged; that disestablishment 
was a political error, sind.disendowment—especially when 
accompanied by secularisation—mere and sheer con¬ 
fiscation. Ho did not, however, offer to oppose tho 
introduction of the bill; although he would havo done 
so, had circumstances been different from what they 
were : but looking to tho verdict of tho country at the 
late general .election, which he interpreted^o mean that 
tho new premier should have an opportunity of dealing 
with tbo question of tho Irish ckurcb; and, also, taking 
into consideration the action of the late government On 
that verdict, ho thought that, in fiiirncss, Mr. Gladstone 
ought not to bo oppoi^d in submitting his policy to tho 
House. He advised, therefore, that no opposition on 
his sido should be given to the motion, although he 
pressed for a delay of three weeks before tho second 
reading. To this^the prime minister objected; but, 
after a brief discussion, it was agreed that the 18th of 
March should be fixed for the second reading. 
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Before tlio day fixed upon for tbe second reading of 
tlio bill, a notice was i^ivon in the House, that Mr. 
Di&raeli.would move an amendment, negativinjy, in the 
usual form, the further progress of the measure. Never- 
tlieless, the debate on tho second reading commenced on 
the 18th, and by successive adjournments was continued 
to the 23rd, the day on which it had been proposed 
that an adjournment for the Easter holidays should 
take place. During the four evenings occupied in 
debating the measure, many powerful and brilliant 
speeches * were delivered, and signally displayed tho 
intellectual character of the House of Commons when 
any great qiies»tion involving high interests is brought 
before it. Tho speech of Sir Itoundell Palmer was 
listened to with the greatest interest, on account botli of 
his character and position. This eminent lawyer, 
though politically attached to the Liberal party and its 
chief, was not prepared to give consent to their plan of 
entirely disestablishing the Irish church, and liad made 
considerable sacrifices for the sake of his own convic¬ 
tions on the question. It was generally understooii 
that, on its account, be had declined promotion to the 
highest prize in his profession. Yet it was known that 
lie was willing to consent to a very extensive change 
and reduction in the establishment, although not in¬ 
clined to go all the length of the government; still he 
possessed no sympathy with tho Conservatives in oppos¬ 
ing the proposed reform. Under theso circumstances, 
his opinions wero listened to with deep interest, when, 
after delivering them, in opening the third night of the 
debate, he concluded by urging tho Irish church to 
reject the advice which Mr. Disraeli had given, to hold 
themselves back from co-operating in its organisation. 
After several others had spoken, Mr. Gladstone made 
his final reply, when a division, amidst groat excite¬ 
ment, took place, and showed a majority of 118 for tho 
second reading of the bill. After the Easter recess, tho 
bill was again, clause by clause, discussed in committee ; 
and on the third reading, the debate was closed by a 
division, which gave a majority of 114. Thus was the 
bill passed in tbe House of Commons, and afterwards 
sent up to the House of Lords, there to await its 
destiny. 

On tho Hth^^of June, the House of Lords was a scene 
of great excitement and attraction, for on that day the 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill was to bo moved 
by Earl Granville. The galleries of tlie House were 
thronged with the wives and daijghtcrs of peers; tho 
steps of the throne were crowded with their eldest sons 
and with privy councillors; at the bar was collected a 
vast body of members of the House of Commons, and 
the corridors and approaches to the House were filled 
with strangers, testifying tho greatest eagerness for 
admission to thef assembljTt All Hiuman appearances 


boro evidence of the general feeling pervading the 
community, that an event which should make a memor¬ 
able passage in the subsequent history of the country 
was about to take place, and a great constitutional 
question on tho eve of receiving its final settlement. 
In this scene Earl Granville moved tho second reading 
of the bill, on which the debate began. This was dis¬ 
tinguished by much ability ; and no peer was listened to 
with more interest than the Earl of Derby, who, on this 
occasion made his last great appearance in parliament. 
The noble earl spoko with much of his usual energy 
and force; but liis power bad evidently waned. The 
glow of freshness and fire which distinguished the 
oloqnonce of former years had passed away, and the 
^brilliancy of his manner was gone. He was an orator 
no more. Time, which makes its inroads upon the 
powers of all men, had impaired those of the Earl of 
Derby, and his recent severe sufferings were apparent in 
his physical infirmity. In closing his observations on 
the bill, he uttered a few piithctic words, which dis¬ 
claimed any title, on his part, to bo viewed as lea<liiig 
tho Conservativo party, but intimated his own fixed 
dclcrrniiiation to vote against the second reading of tho 
bill, which ho stigmatised as alike impolitic and 
immoral. On tho division at tho close of tho debate, 
there was a majority of 33 for the second reading of the 
bill. 

After amendments had been discussed, and the bill 
declared passed, tho following protest was signed by 
Lord Derby and forty-three temporal and two spiritual 
peers against the third reading :— 

“Dissentient—1. Because this bill, for the first time 
since tho foiindaflon of the British monarchy, intro¬ 
duces, so far as Ireland is concerned, the principle, un¬ 
recognised in any other country in Europe, of an entire 
severance of the state from the support of any and 
every form of religious worsliip. 

2. Because the adoption of this principle, with re¬ 
gard to Ireland, cannot but give great encouragement 
to the designs of those who desire its extension to every 
part of tho United Kingdom. 

“ 3. Because it is a violent stretch of the power of 
parliament to resume a grant made by itself in per¬ 
petuity ; still more to confiscate property held by long 
prescription, and by a title independent of parliament. 

“4. Because, if this principle be well founded, as re¬ 
gards private property, it is still more so with regard 
to that which has been solemnly sot apart for tho 
purposes of religion and tho service of Almiglity God. 

5. Because tho legislation attempted in this bill 
lends to shako confidence in all property, and especially 
in that which rests upon a parliamentary title, hereto¬ 
fore considered as the most unassailable of all. 

6. Because it is impossible to place a church, dis- 
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established and disendowed^ and bound together only 
by the tie of a voluntary association, on a footing of 
equality with the perfect organisation of the church 
of Home, whereby, especially in Ireland, the laity are 
made completely subservient to tho priesthood, the 
priests to the bishops, and the bishops themselves are 
subject to the uncontrolled authority of a foreign 
potentate. 

7. Because this bill will be felt as a grievous in¬ 
justice by the Protestants of Ireland, who, through their 
Irish parliament, surrendered their political indepen¬ 
dence by a treaty, the fundamental condition of which 
was the greater security of the Protestant establish¬ 
ment. 

8. Because, while this measure will tend to alienate I 
those 3vho have hitherto been the firmest supporters of 
the British throne and British connexion, so far from 
conciliating—much less satisfying—it will only stimu¬ 
late to fresh demands that large portion of the Koman . 
Catholic population of Ireland which looks forward to 
ulterior and very different objects; and, above all, to 
ultimate emancipation^from the control of tho British 
legislature.” 

Some of tho amendments proposed and carried in the 
House of Lords, bore so strongly upon tho main prin¬ 
ciples of the bill, that it appeared to many politicians 
that a split between tho two Houses of Parliament 
might not improbably occur. Accordingly, when the 
15tli of July arrived, the day on which the Lords’ 
amendments to tho Irish Church Bill stood as the 
order of the day in the House of Commons, expectation 
was at its heiglit to know what was then to be said. 
Therefore, when Mr. Gladstone rose in his place to move 
that these amendments might be considered, ho was 
greeted with a burst of cheers by his supporters. 
His tone was calm, but firm and decided, as he pro¬ 
posed— 

To disagree with the amendment in the preamble; 
with the alteration in the date of disestablishment; with 
the abolition in the deduction on account of the tax to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners; with the building charges 
amendments; the Ulster glebes amendment; the deduc¬ 
tion of the poor-rate from the tithe-rent purchase; the 
‘‘ concurrent endowment; ” and the postponement of the 
disposal of the residuary property. Tho fourteen years’ 
commutation, and the amendments aifecting curates, 
would also be disagreed with, but with modifications in 
the original clauses. Tho only amendments to be 
agreed to, were the h|ilf million to bo given for private 
endowments, and another one, on clause 20, for the 
protection .of annuitants. 

Mr. Disraeli could not help expressing his regret at 
hearing that the government proposed tho rejection of 
the Lords’ amendments en maaae^ and exhorted the 
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House to moderation and foirnes;; pointing oirt . that 
there was nothing of defiance or antagonism & the 
attitude which the Lords^ had assumed. This sent!- 
ment,' however, drew forth some expressions of disSOnt, 
and Mr. Gladstone briefly reviewed the effect of' the 
amendments of the Lords on the disendowment scheme. 
The difference or disagreement between the two Houses 
now seemed to be widening; but, after mutual explana** 
tions, a compromise was effected, when the bill passed, 
and on the 26th of July it received the royal assent. 

Thus were the debates and disputes in reference to 
the Irish Church Bill of 1869 brought to a termina¬ 
tion. The principle of tho measure was ja subject of 
the keenest controversy, giving rise to differences of 
opinion, maintained on each side with intense ardour. 
As to the construction of tho bill, all parties seem to 
havo been agreed upon the fact of its having been con¬ 
structed with extraordinary skill. Origioally it was 
presentecl to parliament in a well-digested form, and 
was singularly brief in its enactments, these being so 
elaborated as to provide against almost every contin¬ 
gency, and to meet all the varieties of cases involved in 
tho bill. It was carried through its various stages in 
tho face of a united and powerful opposition, chiofly by 
the resolute will and unflinching energy of the prime 
minister, who, throughout the trying discussions, in 
which he took the most prominent part, displayed, in an 
eminent degree, those qualities of acuteness, dialectic 
power, and tiiorough possession of the wliole scope of 
the subject, for which ho had long been conspicuous, 
but wl)ich he never more signally exhibited than on 
this occasion. In forming an ultimate estimate of tho 
character of tho bill, whatever. may be tho differences 
of opinion upon its merits or demerits, it can hardly bo 
disputed that the act for disestablishing tho Irish 
Church, introduced and carried into law within the 
period of five months, is the most remarkablo legislative 
achievement which tho 19th century has, up to this 
time, produced. 

Now that the Irish church had been dismissed, tho 
question of finance came before the House; and, as 
Mr. Lowe had become Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 
curiosity was, to a considerable extent, aroused to see 
his statement. From his character, evCTy one expected 
that his plans would bear the^ stamp of originality; 
and that it would not be unlikely ho would strike out 
some new way by which tho tax-payer would not only 
be enlightened but relieved. Circumstances, however, 
were against him; iht chief of which was the inherit¬ 
ance, from his immediate predecessor, of a heavy de- 
fleienoy caused by tho Abyssinian campaign; whilst tho 
revenue, which had so long been buoyant, began to 
evince symptoms of a sinking tendency. Nothing 
daunted, however, M|« Lowe developed his budget, and, 
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after loading hia bearers to the^ brink of despair, he, as 
unexpectedly as suddenly, gave them a sort of dramatic 
surprise by showing them a way out of all their finan¬ 
cial difficulties; so that when they were wound up to 
expect an increase of their burthens, he disclosed a 
means by which they would obtain substantial relief. 
This result was presented in the shape of valuable 
administrative reform, which should not only simplify 
and render more convenient the collection of the im¬ 
posts, but should effect a permanent diminution in their 
amount. 

It was not to be expected that the results desired by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were to be obtained 
without something being paid for them ; and an equiva¬ 
lent for his reforms was proposed lo be raised by re¬ 
quiring, in anticipation, the payment of certain taxes 
heretofore made payable at a later date. By collecting 
these at the commencement of the year, and so bring¬ 
ing the produce within tho current financial'year, in¬ 
stead of tho following year, the Chancellor calculated 
that he would obtain a surplus revenue for the twelve 
months between April, 1869, and April, 1870, when 
otherwise there would have been a deficit. Tho effect 
WJ 18 similar to that which an individual—for example, 
a landowner—would experience, who, having been ac¬ 
customed to receive, within each year, an income com¬ 
pounded by the rents of the latter half of tho preceding 
year, and of tbo former half of the current year, should 
induce his tenants to agree to a new mode of collection, 
under which the whole of the rents of each year would 
bo paid within that period; tho back rent of the pre¬ 
vious year being, at the commencement of the new 
system, paid,^s well as-its own proper rent, within the 
first year after tho change. Ho would then, for the 
first year—^but, of course, for that year only—receive 
three half-years’ rents in twelve months. In a similar 
manner the Chancellor proposed dealing with the tax¬ 
payer, tempting him, by the offer of sundry remissions 
and reductions in his burdens, to consent to pay up, in 
the course of the 'year 1870, assessed and other taxes 
which would otherwise have been spread over a period 
of eighteen months.” Various strictures, as a matter 
of course, Were made upon tbo budget; but the entire 
scheme of Mn^owe, almost unaltered from the shape 
in which it was produced, received the sanction of 
parliament. 

Various miscellaneous measures now occupied the 
time of tbo House; and among them a bill for raising 
the sum required for the purchase of the telegraphs by 
the government. There were several protests made 
egainst this measure, but it was finally agreed to. A bill 
for marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was intro¬ 
duced, and carried by a large majority on the second 
reading; but, after being repeatedly postponed, it was ] 


ultimately withdrawn. These measure with some 
others of less general interest, brought tho session to a 
close; when, on the 11th of August, parliament was 
prorogued by commission. 

His highness Ismael Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt., paid 
a second visit to England, his first having taken place in 
1867; and, during a brief stay of eight days, had his 
time completely occupied with /dtea^ reviews, and ban¬ 
quets.—Another visitor was the King of 4be Belgians, 
who, accompanied by his daughter, the Princess 
Stephanie, arrived in the month of November, and 
received all the attention duo to their rank. The king 
was presented with an address by the Lord Mayor of 
London, who said that it was a truly national one, 
from the fact of its being signed by no fewer than three 
hundred mayors, lords-licutonant, and high sheriffs of 
counties, and other representative men. There was 
but one omission of a mayor’s signature from the 
document, and that was caused by the absence from 
England of the mayor of Manchester, who had gone 
to Egypt to view the opening of the Suez Canal. He 
also received an address from ^the volunteers of the 
country, signed by a vast number of the officers com¬ 
manding throughout the land.. Other public features 
of hia visit were marked by an equal display of tho 
popular good-will 'towards King Leopold, who, at tin 
entertainment given by the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress, was toasted as the only European sovereign 
who had visited India; and who knew more about that 
portion of the British empire than most of the British 
people themselves did.” On the 29th, the king and 
his daughter proceeded by train to Dover, and thence 
departed for Belgium. 

If the death of a statesman, long prominent before 
the eyes of his country, can add anything to the memor¬ 
able character of the year 1869, it may here be recorded, 
that Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, fourteenth Earl 
of Derby, died at his residence at Knowsley, near Liver¬ 
pool, on the 23rd of October. He was born at Knowsley, 
on March 29, 1799, being the eldest son of the thir¬ 
teenth carl—then only called Lord Stanley. In tho 
history of his country the name appears as a states¬ 
man ; but it is to the columns of the current.^* press ” of 
his period that the annalist must turn for notices of his 
private actions. It was not tbo statesman so much as 
the man—ever brilliant and impulsive—that must win 
tho admiration of his countrymen. was,” says 

the Timea^ a splendid specimen of an Englishman.” 
To this it may be added, not only of an Englishman, 
but an English nohUman* In many respects he was a * 
typical representative of that character, and an honour 
to his order. In great emergencies, as in the Lan¬ 
cashire cotton famine^ his generous publio spirit and 
munificence were fully displayed* He filled most of the 
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leading offices of state with honour, and played a con¬ 
spicuous part in all the great political controversies 
which occurred during his half century of public life, 
lie was thrco times called upon to assume the highest 
position to which a citizen of his country can aspire— 
prime minister of the crown; and his brilliant gifts, 
his powerful eloquence, and his intrepid spirit, gave 
force and fire to almost everything he said. He will 
long live in ftiemory as one of the most remarkable men 
of his time. 

The commercial features of the year could hardly be 
regarded with gratification. Although upwards of three 
years bad elapsed since the general shock of 1866, as 
yet, there was, in reality, no healthy revival of trade. 
Tl)e cotton manufacture was restricted by an insufficient, 
as well as a dear supply, of the raw material, which 
necessarily enhanced the prices of manufactured fabrics, 
and checked a demand for them by Ahe consumers. 
This state of trade was the cause of producing contro¬ 
versies between the employer and the workmen, on 
account of the fluctuations which took place in the rate 
of wages. Trades’ unions employed the agencies at 
their command to sustain and endeavour to increase the 
price of labour; and masters loudly complained of the 
impediments thrown in the w(\y of production by the 
vexatious proceedings of these societies. General com¬ 
plaints of the stagnation of trade grow more and more 
prevalent as winter approached. The labouring classes 
suffered from a scarcity of employment; and the in¬ 
crease of pauperism which had begun to manifest itself, 
especially in the English metropolis and its eastern 


suburbs, occasioned serious anxiety to those deputed to 
watch over the welfare of the people. These^obnditions, 
to some extent, led the way to a partial revival, in a 
few of the northern and midland towns^ of the old cry 
for protection—disguised, however, under the more 
specious name of reciprocity. But whatever might have 
been the drawbacks upon the year, as a whole, at its ter¬ 
mination a more hopeful feeling as to the future began 
to be entertained An overflowing quantity of bullion 
in the money-markets, both of England and France; 
the absence of disturbing political events; the impetus 
given to international commerce by the working of the 
Pacific Railway, and by the opening of tl^e Suez Canal; 
the rapid extension of submarine telegraphy; And the 
improvement of railway property by the closing of 
capital accounts and the increase of traffic receipts, 
with other causes,^ contributed to impart a more con¬ 
fident tone to tlie commercial community, and to en¬ 
large tlio field of profitable investment. The new 
bankruptcy law afforded further ground for confidence, 
from the promise which it gaye of clearing the atmo¬ 
sphere of commerce from some of its corrupting ele¬ 
ments. Other propitious circumstances were the un¬ 
usually large supplies of foreign grain, all of which Rad 
already been paid for ; and tbo indications of a buoyant 
state of the revenue, which, taken in conjunction with 
the retrenchment of expenditure in the publio depart¬ 
ments, seemed, in the mass, to point hopefully to a 
diminution of tho publio burdens, accompanied with 
a wider prosnority and more general content among 
the people. 


CHAPTER eXXV. 

CONTINUATION OV TUK KEION OF QUEEN VICTORIA.—^A.D. 1870. 



T tho opening of tho year 1870, tho con¬ 
dition of Ireland, to the exclusion of all 
other topics, save the education of tho 
people, occupied the minds of statesmen as 
well as those of the general public; and the 
subject was certainly one of great importance. The 
despatch of additional troops to that island, at the termi¬ 
nation of 1869, had in some degree helped the people to 
S&ppress their seditious sentiments; but it was felt that 
quiet was not likely to last long, and that the discon¬ 
tented would, probably, be more violent than before when 
they did break forth in contempt of tho powers that 
endeavoured to repress them. Whatever was to be hoped 
or feared from the ultimate results of the one great 


measure which had already been accomplished, and tho 
other which, it was hoped, was about to bo accom¬ 
plished, there was little doubt that evewts had recently 
proved, and were further proving, that any display of 
gratitude on tho part of the Irish people was not to be 
expected. Disestablishment, without apparently ap¬ 
peasing the Romanists, bad irritated the Protestant 
party; and tlie promise of tho Irish Land Bill naturally 
roused the tenant-farmers to make demands, which 
soon grew to be so largo as to be beyond all reasonable 
bounds. Treason and disaffection seemed to be at their 
height; but it was evident that the government had 
resolved not to wavqr in its conciliatory policy; and 
with its large majority, the prospect was, that wUen 
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parliament met, it would bo as likely to carry the land 
measure, as it bad carried the act of discstablisbment. 

In tho coming event of the legislation which was 
©specially to affect Ireland, it was to be expected that 
much excitement would prevail among the people of 
that island; and, in tho expectation of an cffectivo 
Educational Bill, tho people of England wore stirred 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. One of 
those crises in her domestic history se(3med io have ar¬ 
rived, when it was felt that action must lake the place 
of more talk, upon a question which, for some years 
past, had been exceedingly fertile in the produce of 
speech. Mcrr of all views, and of opposite parties, ap¬ 
peared determined to establish, if possible, an efficient 
system of national elementary education; although, in 
reference to the best means to bo adopted for this pur¬ 
pose, there was much disagreement in opinion. Broadly 
speaking, the two plans of the Manchester Union and 
the Birmingham lioague, represented the separate main 
branches of public sentiment on tho question tho 
former being most favourably received in tho rural or 
country districts, and the latter, advocating iinsectarian 
education, in the towns and cities. So universally pro- 
vflent was the expression of a settled desire upon ill is 
matter, that it was felt the coming session of parlia¬ 
ment must deal with it in such a way as to allay the 
ferment which the question had excited. Accordingly, 
great dissatisfoction was expressed when Mr. Bright, 
speaking at Birmingham, about the commencement of 
Januaiy, more than hinted that the country must be 
contented if the Irish Land Bill was successfully 
passed, without even indulging tho expectation of any 
other important act of legislation during tho session. 
‘•You cannot,” ho said, with great truth, but little 
elegance, “ easily drive six omnibuses abreast through 
Tcmplo Barto which Mr. Forster replied, at Brad¬ 
ford, that when the Irish land omnibus had passed 
through, “ Lord de Grey and himself would drive their 
education omnibus in afterwards.” 

Such were the principal questions agitating the 
country when the 8 th of February arrived, and when 
tlio parliamentary session was to be opened by com¬ 
mission. LordjCairns was now the Conservative leader 
of his party in the House of Lords—that place having 
been vacated by the dec.th of tho Earl of Derby. Lord 
Cairns had been loader before; but the general opinion 
was, that he was too much of the lawyer and too little 
of the lord; his subtlety being rather that of the 
forum than the senate. Nevertheless, as there was no 
othejr ^ ;the time so suitable, it was absolutely ncccs- 
isaijy tbat Lo should be maintained in the situation. 
IiOrd Salisbury might have been eligible, but some 
differences which bad arisen between him and Mr. 
Disraeli bad, to some extent, separated him from his 


party; more especially from its acknowledged chief in 
tho other House. Lord Cairns, however, being in a 
state of ill-health, was almost immediately forced to 
abdicate his functions for a time, and it fell to the 
Duke of Bichmond to take his place. 

Begarding the two great questions—the land and 
the education bills—which had been, and were now, 
as greatly as ever, agitating tho country, they were 
thus spoken of in the speech from the throne:—“It 
will bo proposed to amend the laws respecting tho 
occupation and acquisition of land in Ireland, in a 
manner adapted to the peculiar circumstances of that 
country; and calculated, as licr majesty believes, to 
bring about improved relations between the several 
classes concerned in Irish agriculture, which collectively 
constitute the great bulk of the people. These pro¬ 
visions, when matured by your impartiality and wis¬ 
dom, as her rqajesty trusts, will tend to inspire among 
persons with whom such sentiments may still bo want¬ 
ing, that steady confidence in the law, and that desire 
to render assistance in its effective administration, 
which mark her subjects in general; and thus will aid 
in consolidating tlie fabric of tbo empire.” After this, 
it was noticed in the next paragraph, that a bill was 
prepared, “for the enlargement, on a comprehensive 
scale, of the means ef national education.” The speech 
had cut out plenty of work for the session. It re¬ 
commended for consideration no fewer than ten 
different measures, all of the gravest importance; but 
the two already named had taken such prominenco in 
the public mind, that the rest were entirely thrown 
into tho shade. *' 

The address in both Houses was agreed to, when, on 
the 15th of February, before a large attendance, tho 
premier, Mr. Gladstone, introduced the Irish Land Bill. 
This measure, tho Irish Landlord and Tenant Act for 
1870, is divided into five parts; the first regulating 
the “ law of compensation to tenants,” respecting which 
the principal changes effected are those:—1. Tho Ulster 
tenant-right custom, and similar customs in other parts 
of Ireland, receive a logal status.—2. New rights are 
conferred on tenants witli rcforenco to compensation for 
disturbance by tho act of the landlord.—3. Compensa¬ 
tion is given for improvements, and tho rights and lia¬ 
bilities of landlord and tenant defined. Tho second 
part regulates “ sale of the lands to tenants.” The third 
part regulates tlio “advances by, and powers of, tho 
Board of Works.” The fourth part regulates “legal 
proceedings at court.” Tho fifth'part contains miscolr 
laneous clausa referring to tenancies created after the * 
passing of tho Act. 

. This, then, is the Act, or Irish Land Bill, pronounced 
to be one of tho most remarkable^ and original pieces of 
legislation in the statute-book, and much debated, both 
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in the CommoQB* House and that of the Lords. On the 
Ist of August it reoeired the royal assent; yet was the 
temper of the Irish very little softened by it. How* 
ever, after it bad passed, the premier felt himself justi* 
fied in granting an amnesty to the Fenian prisoners 
still under detention at Portland—coupled, however, 
with the eonditioa of banishment from the United 
Kingdom for life, without distinction of persons—** a 
limitation which, in the opinion of some, was a very 
wise and righteous measure;” but, in the opinion of 
others, an ungenerous mistake, which deprived tho 
amnesty both of grace and wisdom, looking; especially 
to the probability, of these men, dangerous to England, 
being thereby introduced into the United States at 
such a time. Be ibis as it may, however, it was 
only events in tho womb of the future that could dis¬ 
close whether the Amnesty Act had been passed for good 
or for evil. 

t 

Tlicro was sow freedom to direct attention to the 
Kducalion Bill, which was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Forster, member for Bradford, on the 
17th of February, just two days after the Irish Land 
Bill. The provisions of this bill did not extend either 
to Ireland or Scotland, but were designed to secure, 
throughout England an.d Wales, the provisions of accom« 
modation and appliances for the elementary education 
of the people, adequate both in quantity and quality; 
an object which it proposed to secure, partly by the 
voluntary schools already in existence, or yet to be 
established, and partly by the establishment of rate- 
supported schools under public School Boards. Such 
was the design* of the measure. It did not aim at 
destroying, but at modifying and developing tho system 
as it had previously existed, taking, to a largo extent, 
the lines of the old foundations for their guides. On 
introducing his measure, Mr. Forster thus described 
what he, no doubt, felt to be its difficulties. Ho 
said— 

**Tho first problem to bo solved was, ‘How can we 
cover the country with good schools ? * Now, in trying 
to solve that problem, there are certain conditions, 
which I think honourable members on both sides of tho 
House will acknowledge we must abide by. First of 
all, we must not forget the duty of the parents. Then 
we must not forget our duty to our constituencies, our 
duty to the tax-payers. Though our constituencies, 
almost, I believe, to a man, would spend money, and 
largo sums of money, rather than not do the work; still 
wo must remember^ that it is upon them that the 
Tburden will falL Thirdly, wo must tako care not to 
destroy in building up—not to destroj^ the existing 
system in introducing a new one. In solving this 
problem, there must be, consistently with the attain¬ 
ment of our object, *1116 least possible expenditure of 


public money, the utmost endeavotor u6t to iujiur^ 
existing and efficient schools, and tho^most eaiefut 
absence of all enoouragement to parents to negteot ttieir 
children. Our object is to complete the present volun^ 
taiy system, to fill up gaps, sparing the public money 
where it can be done without, procuring, as much as we^ 
rightly can, the assistance of tho parents, and welcoming, 
as much as we rightly can, the co-operation and aid of 
those benevolent men who desire to assist their neigh-^ 
hours.*’ 

After tho bill bad passed the House of Commons, it 
was received with general favour by the House of Lords, 
although the introduction of the ballot was much can** 
vassed in ‘both the lower and the upper House. The 
Duke of Richmond moved an amendment, to the efiTect, 
that tho election by ballot should bo confined to the 
metropolis, but that in all other districts the election 
should be conducted in the same manner as that of 
poo>-law guardians. This was, on a division, carried 
and egreed to by the Commons. With no other altera¬ 
tion tho Elementary Education Bill became the law of 
the country—a measure, tho results of which cannot, for 
years to come, be fully estimated, although its import* 
ance can hardly be over-rated. It was, however, re¬ 
served for tho constituency of Bradford to give the first 
striking proof, in conncctiou with it, of the estimation 
in which the voters of that town held the labours of 
their representative in a national cause. The fact is here 
recorded, on account of its almost incredibility—that 
Mr. Forster was rewarded by his constituents, on bis 
meeting them a few months afterwards, with a vote of 
censure 

In connection with the Education Act, it may be 
stated, that the first election of a mctroj^olitan School 
Board took place at the close of the year, and naturally 
excited both great and general interest. This chiefly 
arose, not only from its own intrinsic importance, but 
from its being the occasion for what were, practically, tho 
first English experiments of the ballot in cumulative 
voting; and, above all, in woman-suffrage and woman- 
candidature. The mode of proceeding in this trial of 
public strength, in the cause of education, is described 
as follows:— * 

“ For the purposes of tho election, tho metropolitan 
district was formed into ten divisions; tho city of London 
returning four members; the city of Westminster, five; 
Marylebone, seven ; Finsbury, six; Hackney, tho Tower 
Hamlets, and Lambeth, five each; Southwark, Chelsea, 
and Greenwich, four each: making a total of fifty-nine 
members. In the first of these divisions only was the 
voting performed openly. In the other divisions, each 
voter bad to go to one of the polling-places, and 
to receive a voting-paper printed with the names of the 
candidates proposed ;^and was to record upon the paper 
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those for whom he chose to vote, but not to sign it 
with his name. There were nearly three hundred poll¬ 
ing-places altogether throughout the whole of London, 
open from eight o’clock in the morning till eight in the 
evening; and the number of voters was fully as great 
as at a central election for members of parliament. 
There was, however, no disorder; and the female voters 
were in strong force. The arrangements were similar 
in most of the polling-places. At a table sat a presi¬ 
dent and two inspectors, attended by a rate-collector 
with his books; and each voter had to identify himself, 
and establish his right of suffrage, before the voting- 
pager was handed to him. In a quiet part of each 
room, writing-places, in each of which one man could 
write conveniently, were fitted up; and to one of these 
each elector retired, and indicated the names of the 
candidates of his or her choice. In another part of the 
room was the ballot-box, into which they dropped the 
voting-paper folded.” » ' 

Such were the arrangements for the electing of, can¬ 
didates to serve in the great cause of popular education. 
In London alone, there were about 150 candidates for 
seats at the Board; and the result of the elections was, 
on the whole, considered satisfactory, both in point of 
the variety of interest secured, and the qualifications of 
the members. At Marylebone the proceedings excited 
an especial degree of interest, from the fact of the 
district returning, at the head of the poll, Miss Elizabeth 
Garrett, a lady-physician, and a well-known advocate 
of woman’s rights. Sho received 20,000 votes more 
than any other candidate in any part of London; the 
number recorded for her being upwards of 45,000. The 
provincial cities and large towns placed under the act, 
at the same pSriod, elected their respective Boards; so 
that this scheme for the education of the people may 
be said to havo fairly been brought into operation, 
leaving it to the progression of time to develop the 
results. 

On introducing his statement shortly afterwards, 
Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, observed, 
that the original estimate of tho revenue of the year 
1869-’70 was £72,855,000, which, by the alteration 
that had taken place in the mode of collecting the 
taxes, was inercihied to £76,605,000. The expenditure 
was £68,22.^000, leaving a surplus of £7,982,000. Of 
this amount, £4,600,000, applied to tho discharge 
of obligations incurred by the Abyssinian war, and 
£2,940,000 to* the reduction of taxation, left a nett 
surplus of £442,000. The final cl^imato of tho revenue, 
after the agreed reduction of taxation, was £73,515,000: 
the actual receipts were £75,334,000—the largest revenue 
ever raised in this country, with the exception of the 
three last years of the French war; and one which 
exceeded that of* the year immediately preceding by 


£2,742,000. The expenditure for the year 1869-70 
was estimated at £68,408,000. 

An event now occurred which excited an outcry for 
vongeanco throughout England. This was the Greek 
massacres. In the month of April, a party of English 
tourists, residents, proceeded from Athens on an excursion 
of plcasuro to pay a visit to the battle-field of Marathon. 
The Greek government had reported Attica safe, but 
granted them an escort of six i^oldiers; and they were, 
en routCj joined by another party, numbering about 
twenty-five, who, to that extent, of course, increased tho 
strength of the previous party. At about half-past four 
in the afternoon, whilst traversing a strip of forest, they 
were attacked by brigands, who carried tho party up to 
Peutclicus, and ordered them to send one of their number 
to Athens to obtain a ransom. As there «wero some 
persons of rank among the party, the ransom was set 
down at £50,000; but, subsequently, reduced to one- 
half. At the same time, threats were held out, that in 
tho event of pursuit being attempted, or any military 
operations being undertaken against them, the lives of 
their prisoners would be forfeited. By some misman¬ 
agement these conditions were broken ; tho consequence 
was, that the whole of tho party in the hands of tho 
brigands were massacred ono by one. When tho news 
of this cold-bloodcd«cvont reached England, a burst of 
grief and rage rose from one end of the kingdom to the 
other; and all sorts of possible demands were made, 
both in the country and tho House of Parliament, for 
vengeance, not only on tho brigands, but on the Greek 
government and nation. But the indignation and the 
sorrow professed in Greece were equally loud with those 
of England; and its youthful king went so far as to 
make tho chivalrous, though unpractical offer, to be¬ 
come himself a hostage for .the captives; whilst his 
government afterwards proffered large compensation to 
their families. Tho first fever of indignation bad in a 
measure subsided, wheu tho matter camo before the 
Houses of Parliament; but in neither was any practical 
conclusion as to the course to bo pursued by England 
arrived at. By the end of tho year, however, seven of 
the Greek brigands had been executed; and the band 
that had been implicated in the massacre nearly extir¬ 
pated. With this the country gradually became ap¬ 
peased ; and other matters, of perhaps greater moment, 
occupied public attention. 

The events now which mostly occupied the mind of 
Europe were those of war. On tho 15th of Jul}% 
almost immediately after Lord Ghranville had entered- 
upon the duties of foreign minister, with the assurance 
of the permanent Under-Secretary of the department 
that the world had never been so profoundly at 
peace, or the diplomatic atmosphere moro sereno, it 
might have been said that already the sound of tUe 
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oannon^s thunder might be heard on the confines of 
France and Prussia* Into the reasons for this it is un¬ 
necessary here to enter; but the news had no sooner 
been received in England, than general disapprobation 
was expressed at the precipitance with which France 
seemed to have drawn her sword. As the policy of 
England was that of peace, she did all that lay in her 
power to effect a reconciliation of the differences which 
had now arisen between two of the greatest powers of 
Europe, but without success; and although it appeared 
that France was foremost in the development of hos¬ 
tility, still there were many, skilled in the arts of 
diplomacy, who believed that Prussia and Count Bis¬ 
marck were the forces that really put the wheels of the 
war-chariot into motion. When France, on a former 
occasion, complained of the nomination of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern for the Spanish throne, the British 
government intimated, to Prussia, that it thought the 
nomination should be withdrawn. This view seems to 
have been coincided in by Prussia, and the nomination 
was accordingly withdrawn. Subsequently it was 
suggested to France, that she would not be justified in 
exacting from Prussia the engagement she required for 
the future; and to Prussia, that King William should, 

visibly and responsibly,” associate himself with the 
withdrawal of tllo nomioation. To this Prussia again 
agreed ; but France, acting under the influence of some 
reported insults to M. Benedetti, her representative at 
Ems, refused. The next step on tho part of England 
was to make an appeal to the protocol of Paris; but this 
was rejected by France as irrelevant, and was received 
by Prussia with the declaration, that as Franco had 
taken the initiative in the war, Prussia could not take 
tho initiative in recommending mediation. This was 
deemed definitive, and the British government issued a 
formal proclamation of neutrality. On that same day 
the declaration of war by Franco was delivered at 
Berlin, and the North German parliament opened by 
King William. He delivered a speech which was, by 
those who beard it, received in such a manner as to 
evince the determined sentiment of Germany in regard 
to tho coming struggle. There was no weakness, no 
wavering of the will, but an evident resolution that 
death or conquest should bo the result on the Prussian 
side. 

At the outbreak of tho war, considerable apprehen¬ 
sion for the safety of Belgium was felt by the people of 
England. The publication, in the Times newspaper, of 
TTdraft treaty betwecn*Count Bismarck and M. Benedetti, 
the French minister in Prussia, increased this excite¬ 
ment to ah extraordinary extent. The authenticity of 
this treaty, which took the government by surprise as 
much as the country was at first widely disbelieved, 
but afterwards clearly established. Although this 
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document waS| in former a proposed compact Ibietv^exi 
France and Prussia, it was nothing less than 
menace to England by the former power, relating^ at it 
chiefly did, to the proposed acquisition of Belgifetorby berl 
Up to this time it bad been kept secret by Count Bis*' 
marck evincing, on his part, little favour towards Eogr 
land; wbik, on the part of Napoleon III., it revf«led 
perfidy almost unexampled. The whole matter 
after a short time, suffered to pass from the general 
mind of England; but subsequently, it appeared that 
tho treaty bad, by Count Bismarck himself, been com- 
municated to tho Times, from an obvious anticipation 
that its publication would enlist both England and Bel¬ 
gium on his side, perhaps, even as the active allies of 
Germany. There is a history attached to this docu¬ 
ment, arising from the manner in which it originatedf 
not undeserving a place bore. Its origin app^rs^ 
as f^r as it might bo possible to judge, to have been 
derived from the period immediately following on the 
signature of a document guaranteeing Luxembourg. 
In 1867, M. Benedetti, a Corsican by birtb, and a de¬ 
voted adherent of the French emperor, was employed 
by him to demand from Count Bismarck the fulfilment 
of certain vague promises made at Biarritz. The Chafi- 
cellor (Bismarck), who bad made these promises under a 
belief that France would, at the end of the war, hold 
the balance of power between Berlin and Vienna, find¬ 
ing bis country strong enough to stand alone, and 
awaro that an attempt to concede anything would undo 
tho moral effect of Sadowa, peremptorily refused to 
relinquish a single foot of Prussian soil. Upon this, 
some pourparlers^^ about indemnifying France by tho 
coveted possession of Belgium, seem to have followed, 
which resulted in Benedetti being induced to embody 
his propositions on paper, which ho accordingly did in 
the draft treaty. By a successful piece of diplomacy on 
the part of Count Bismarck, he got possession of this 
manuscript; and while absolutely rejecting the proposals 
it cohtained, remarked that the proposed treaty would 
bo of no value to Prussia unless she got hold of Holland, 
as it did not extend her power beyond what she had 
otherwise obtained. From this moment^t must have 
been apparent, on both sides, that war was imminent and 
unavoidable. Accordingly, the preparations which were 
destined to prove so complete oif the one side, and so in¬ 
adequate on that of the other, were pushed forward with 
rapidity. Once more, on the very eve of declaring war, 
if not on the very day of its declaration, the proposal 
was submitted to the Prussian government, as the only 
arrangement which could, at present, secure peace with 
a certaiu prospect for the future. Prussia, however, 
once more rejected the proposition, and tho next step of 
Bismarck was to public tho treaty,^ that all Europe 
might have an oppo:ii^unity of seeing it. 
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Id tho House of Commons, wbon asked to throw some 
light upon this obscure project of treaty, Mr. Gladstone 
said that tho government had been as greatly surprised 
by its publication as had been every one else; observing, 
at tho same time, that the gravity of tho matter “ had 
not been in the slightest degree over-stated.” In the 
House of Lords, Earl Bussell called upon the govern¬ 
ment to declare their intentions with regard to Belgium, 
to which country, he said, that it would be impossible to 
“ conceive a more specific and defined obligation than 
ours.” He concluded an effective speech by stating 
that, ‘‘the main thing is, how we can best assure 
Belgium, assure Europe, and assure the world, that wo 
mean to be true and faithful—that the great name 
which we have acquired in the world, by tho constant 
observance of truth and justice, and by fidelity to our 
engagements, will not be departed from, and that wo 
shall in the future be what we have been in tho past. 
Tho great thing of all is, that the members of the 
government of this country should declare, openly and 
explicitly, that they mean to bo true to our treaties, 
and faithful to our engagements, and will not sully the 
fair name of England.” In reply, Earl Granville 
ssTtisfied tho House, that a scrupulous adherence would 
bo maintained, by the government, to those principles of 
right which had already been adopted. The war 
between France and Germany was now commenced, and 
carried on with results of almost unvarying disaster to 
tho former country; but our attention must now be 
directed to other affairs more directly connected with 
the interests of England. 

Surveying the general aspect of the colonial empire 
of Great Britain,* tho past year had witnessed a con¬ 
siderable degree of excitement among colonial [poli¬ 
ticians in England, who, on the durability of the tie 
which connects the mother country with her depen¬ 
dencies, were persistently argumentative. During a 
long scries of years that tic had been becoming less and 
less stringent, whilst upon tho larger colonies repre¬ 
sentative institutions had been conferred. Tho next 
step, after this, was to establish what was termed 
“ responsible government, and so on, step by step, 
until Britisli statesmen were led to the conviction, that 
the maintenance, at British expense, of troops in tho 
colonies was, with certain exceptions, not to be justly 
imposed on the British tax-payer, while it w^.s, at tho 
same time, injurious to the defensive energies of the 
colonists. This course of policy had been gradually 
developing itself; and at tho end of 1869, tho last 
regiment was removed from New Zealand. The 
general policy of the government, however, as to the 
withdrawal of troops from all the colonies, was, to a 
certain extent, checked, as regards Canada, by some 


Fenian insurrectionary attempts in that colony; but 
these were soon suppressed, and order re-established. 
Besides the P'enian movement, another cause of trouble 
in Canada arose from what was called a “ rebellion ” 
on the Bed Eiver. It proved, however, of little con¬ 
sequence. The British force sent to suppress it did not 
lose a single man, owing in a great measure to the fore¬ 
sight and sagacity which had, in conducting it, boon 
employed. “ It had,” says an eye-witness, “ to advance 
from its point of disembarkation on Lake Superior, for 
more than six hundred miles, through a wilderness of 
water, rocks, and forests, where no supplies were to be 
had, and where every pound weight of provisions and 
stores had, for miles, to be transported on the backs of 
soldiers. ♦ ♦ * The total expenso was under 

£100,000, of which one quarter only was to 5e paid by 
England.” The result of this expedition was, that the 
province of Manitobah was added to Canada. These 
events brought on the prorogation of parliament, and 
the close of the political history of a memorable year 
for Europe. Speaking of tbe period, a contemporary 
says, that in reference to tbo war, public opinion in 
England was largely in favour of Germany till after 
the battle of Sedan, when it unmistakably changed. 
Notwithstanding this, however, she still preserved her 
attitude of neutrality, and domestic tranquillity con¬ 
tinued undisturbed. 

In the autumn of this year, her majesty in council 
gave her consent to the marriage of tho Princess Louise 
to the Marquis of Lome, abolishing thereby an exclusive 
landmark of royalty. Other events of a pleasing descrip¬ 
tion marked the progress of tho ;^jar. *The Princo and 
Princess of Wales, with the three youngest of their 
children, paid a visit to Denmark; and M. de Lesseps, 
the enterprising and successful engineer in carrying out 
tho plan of the Suez Canal, visited England, and 
was hospitably entertained and filed at tho Crystal 
Palace by its directors. 

On the 13th of July, the Thames embankment was, 
in behalf of her majesty, opened by the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Louise. This great work was 
commencod in 1864; and the river-side foot-way, 
between Westminster Bridge and the Temple, was 
opened to tbe public a couple of years before; but at 
that time tho completion of the carriage-way was 
prevented by the unfinished state of the Metropolilaa 
District Bailway—an obstacle which had now been 
removed. The popularity of this event was strongly 
evinced by the enthusiasm with which it was gonenill^ 
hailed by thq assembled thousands of the citizens of 
the metropolis. Indeed, it may bo considered to have 
formed tbe principal local event of tho year 1870 in tho 
English metropolis. ^ 
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CHAPTER CXXVr. 

CONTINUATION OP THE EEION OF QUEEN VIOTOEIA,—A.D. 1871> 1872. 


JTH the opening of the year 1871, the 
Franco-German war naturally took Hie 
foremost place in public thought. Day 
after day brought the most thrilling 
narratives of German successes and 
French defeats in the various districts of France in 
wliich the foes encountered each other, so that the 
mind was kept almost continually on the stretch of 
expectation, to know what event more extraordinary 
than the one just past would next come to the front in 
the dubious and changeful field of v^ar. Domestic 
affairs were almost forgotten; yet the state of England, 
in a commercial point of view, was prosperous. The 
public revenue was sufficiently clastic, and both the 
money and the discount markets were in an easy condi¬ 
tion. The former was in far greater supply than was 
the demand for it, and rates winch, shortly before, were 
quoted for three months’ bills at 2^ per cent., had 
receded to 2^ and 2| per cent., even* previous to the dis¬ 
bursement of the public dividends, which began at the 
close of the first week of the year. Ono of the chief 
causes of the abundant supplies was considered to be 
clearly ascribed to the continental war. Beforo this 
broke forth, Paris was yearly becoming more and moro 
a commercial c^tre, where foreign loans were nego¬ 
tiated, on terms more favourable to the borrowers than 
such as could bo obtained in England or Germany. On 
this account, different countries were gradually becom¬ 
ing, as it were, tributary to the French capitalists, while 
the interest upon such debts regularly and punctually 
found its way to Paris. Turkey, Egypt, and Spain 
were the principal, though not the only tributaries; 
but whilst the gates of the French capital continued to 
bo closed by tho adverse events of the war, money could 
find its way neither into nor out of it. From this cir¬ 
cumstance, tho dividend distributions on foreign loans, 
which were wont to be made in Paris, were changed to 
London, which, as a matter of course, had the effect of 
increasing tho immediate supplies of tho English capital. 
Estimating probabilities by appearances, too, it was 
anticipated that several years might elapse before the 
, Hi^usiness again would*retum to Paris.^ 

Whatever might be the difficulties wjth which the 
political position of the government might be sur¬ 
rounded, tho ministerial majority seemed as firm and 
unshaken as it had lijtherto been. Some of the mem¬ 
bers of tho cabinet, however, had, by . their personal 


rudeness, earned a most unenviable species of popularity* 
Among these was Mr. Ayrton, whose administration of 
the Board of Works had become so pre-eminently 
offensive to his own constituents, that they**proceeded 
)so far as to pass a resolution at a large meeting, to the 
effect, that" his rude, coarse demeanour, bpth in and out 
of parliament, had made the borough of the Tower 
Hamlets a by-word throughout the United Kingdom.” 
Both Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bruce, likewise, shared in much 
of th0 general feeling of disapproval; whilo Mr. Glad¬ 
stone himself was ** invited to retire” by a considerable 
body oPthe Greenwich electors. Still the Liberal majo¬ 
rity In tho House remained firm, though some minis¬ 
terial changes took place. Mr. Bright, from illness, 
being forced to retire from the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Chichester Forteseno took the place' of President, the 
Marquis of Hartington succeeding Mr. Fortesoue jis 
Secretary for Ireland; Mr. Monsell, M.P, for Limerick, 
accepted liord Hartington’s vacated office, without a 
seat in the cabinet. Some other changes among less 
important offices occurred, the most important of which 
was the retirement of Mr. Childers frolh the Admiralty, 
Though this did not actually take place till a somewhat 
later period, yet at this time it might bo considered to 
have really occurred from tho uncertain state of bis 
health. * ^ 

Shortly before the opening of parliament, the ques¬ 
tion of army reorganisation came prominently to the 
front. Sir William Mansfield, raised, during the session, 
to the peerage under the title of Lord Sandhurst, de¬ 
livered a remarkable speech upon tho subject in West¬ 
minster Hall. He there addressed a body of volunteers, 
who, he said, might bo taken as the representatives of 
150,000 men then in arms. The vital difficulty which 
stood in the way of a proper voluntary military organi¬ 
sation in England, was tho many confliefing interests 
which interfered with its accomplishment. “ What is 
it that causes that conflict of interests ? ” he asked; and 
answered, “ It arises from the fact, that every one of 
those bodies relies for its existence merely on the volun¬ 
tary principle. As regards bodies such as I am now 
addressing, consisting of men who stand forward as 
volunteers, willing to give up to the state such time as 
they can spare from their vocations pressing upon them, 
it would be absurd to expect that any principle or 
organisation, otheT than the voluntary principle, could 
apply to them; andte regards the lirfe, I may say that, 
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from whatever point of view we in England may con¬ 
template what is going on upon tho continent; how¬ 
ever wo may be movod by the spectaclo of two great 
military nations struggling, and with whatever feelings 
we may see these countries placing their whole popula¬ 
tion under arms, not merely embodying them for 
purposes of defence, but sending them across the 
frontiers as well, X do not believe there is any one 
who would like to see such an organisation adopted and 
applied to England.” In this respect, Sir William 
spoke no*more than the general sentiment of the 
country at large. 

The excitement caused by the army question brought 
out the opinions of many eminent men upon the sub¬ 
ject. Among these Earl Eussell appeared. This 
nobleman addressed a letter to tho Tiniea newspaper, 
laying down certain objects to be secured in the re¬ 
organisation of the national defences. “ Tho United 
Kingdom,” he said “ought to be defended against 
invasion. The colonics and dependencies of the United 
Kingdom ought to bo protected by our naval and 
military forces against a foreign enemy. The engage¬ 
ments of the crown and of our country with foreign 
pervers ought to be fulfilled. Ijet us add to these throe 
objects, that when our honour or our interests are deeply 
involved in some national dispute, they ought to be 
firmly maintained.” Those propositions, it is evident, 
are such as belong, not to a day, but to all time; and 
in order to sccure'these objects. Lord Eussoll, borrowing 
from Sir John Burgoyne, Sir William Mansfield, and 
other distinguished officers, and adding some proposals 
drawn from his own civil experience, made the following 
suggestions:—’ 

1. That not less than 200,000 men, consisting of 
regular army and embodied militia, should bo kept up 
within the United Kingdom. 

2. Army.—That the system of purchase of oommis- 
sions in the army should be abolishod, either imme¬ 
diately or gradually. 

3. That to the commandcr-in-chiof should be assigned, 
as at present, the duties of maintaining discipline in the 
army, and of recommending officers for promotion. 

4. That the field artillery should be largely increased, 
according to the example of Prussia. 

5. That a sufficient iStore of powder should be pro¬ 
vided both for artillery and infantry. 

6. That the recruiting of privates for the artillei^ 
should be stimulated by bounty. 

7. That the term of service, \)otb for infantry and 
cavalry, should be for seven years, and for artillery, for 
ten yoara. 

8. That a service of twenty-one years should entitle 

the soldier to a pension of 9d., and of twenty-four years, : 
of Is. a day. • * i 


9. Militia.—^That the militia should be raised by 
ballot, according to the old militia laws, for service in 
the United Kingdom only. 

10. That in tho first week of May in each year, every 
regiment of militia should be called together, and the 
number willing to volunteer for the army should be 
registered. That the services of not more than two- 
thirds of the men willing to volunteer for the army 
should bo accepted. The places of those accepted to bo 
filled up by ballot in the month of October succeeding.' 

11. The commissions of subalterns in the militia to 
be given, as at present, by the lord-lieutenant; but all 
promotions to commissions of captain, major, lieutenant- 
colonel, and colonel, to be granted by the commander- 
in-chief of the army. 

12. 'Volunteers.—Every volunteer who wishes to be 
entitled to a grant of money, clothes, or arms from the 

Treasury, to sigp an engagement to attend-- days in 

tho year, the meeting of his corps, or in default to pay 
a fine for absence. 

Such were some of his lordship’s suggestions, drawn 
forth by the state of public feclii^, having reference to 
the war raging on the continent. There were many 
more important propositions made upon the same 
subject; but they had all, more or less, a similar stamp. 
There is, however, obe fact worth placing on record, as 
showing what was felt by the people, at least in one 
largely populated district, in reference to the purchase 
system in the army. The circumstance occurred in the 
large town of Birmingham. Mr. Muntz, its represen¬ 
tative in parliament, had been one of the commis¬ 
sioners appointed to inquire into that system; and while 
entirely condemning tho system, he, at the same time, 
informed his constituents, that it would cost no less than 
£7,000,000 to abolish it in an equitable manner. How 
this was to be, bo explained with great clearness; and, 
with some authority, asked them to tell him candidly 
whether they were prepared to pay such an enormous 
sum ? The question was, in the most formal manner, 
put to the meeting, and elicited a vote absolutely 
unanimous. Though the pe'cuniary difficulty bad, both 
most clearly and most forcibly been explained, not a 
single hand in the assembly was raised in opposition. 

'While these matters, in union with the P'ranoo-Ger- 
man war, were almost entirely absorbing the attention 
of the country, the parliamentary session was, on the 
19th of February, opened by her. majesty the Queen. 
The Lord Chancellor read the royal speech, the Queen 
sitting with downcast eyes during 4he whole time of itr' 
delivery, and perfectly still, except a slight movement 
made of her fan. The speech observed, that the war 
between P'ranoe and Germany brohe out in the month 
of July; and that, until within th^last few days, It had 
raged without intermissiotti whilst, after a few days 
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more, it« ravages might be renewed.- However^ the 
sphere of the irar had not extended bejond the two 
countries originsllj engaged; and her majesty bed sae- 
oeeded in placing the representSitivoS) both of Flranoe 
and Germany, in .confidential communiontion; but^ 
until famine should force Paris to. surrender, no further 
result eould be obtained. It was further stated, that 
“ the armistiee, now being employed for the convocation 
of an assembly in Pranoe^ bas brought about a pause in 
the coustant aeoumulation, on both sides, of human 
suffering, and has rekindled the hope of a complete 
acoommodatiom” It was hoped that this would result 
in peace. The speech also noticed the acceptance of 
the title of Emperor of Germany by the King of Prussia, 
and stated that her majesty had offered her congratula¬ 
tions on the eveniy which boro testimony to the solidity 
and independence of Germany, and which, it was hoped, 
might be found conducive to the stability of the Euro¬ 
pean system. It further noticed that there were several 
unsettled questions existing between Great Britain and 
the United States, amongst which were the American 
claims, growing out of the circumstances of the late 
Transatlantio war. Two or three other matter^, less 
closely connected with the affairs of Britain, were spoken 
of, and the speech closed. 

In the debates on the address, in answer to the 
speech, there is little to call for notice, and the work of 
the session for 1871 commenced. A mere rehearsal of 
its labours will be sufficient to show the amount of 
legislation which it accomplished, and which was quite 
equal to the achievements of the two sessions imme¬ 
diately preceding. A writer in one of the leading 
quarterly reviews, thus comprehensively sums up the 
work of the session at its close:— 

“ The huge monopoly of purchase in the army, with 
its rank growth of vested interests, and all the tradi- 
tionaof caste and wealth in its favour, has been swept 
away; the privilege of nominating officers to the 
militia and the volunteers has been removed from the 
private patronage of great,nobles, and vested in tho 
crown, and the ground baa been otherwise cleared for 
army reform. The universities have been compelled to 
surrender; their gates have been opened wide, and tho 
doors, even of tho colleges, unbarred. Tlie Trades* 
Union Act, and the act amending the criminal law in 
respect to violence, threats, and molestation, offer a 
remedy for difficulties of long standing, on terms equi¬ 
table to the employeris and the employed. The West- 
‘meath Act, as it is commonly termed, had unearthed the 
Bibbon Society from Its lair, and sped a heme-thrust at 
its power. -The Local Government Board Act is a con¬ 
siderable measure of administrative reform, and opens 
the way for much-needed improvements in the conduct 
of local affairs, and a comprehensive system of sanitary 


regulations; The Boolesiastioal Act hthS''hBpp% 

disposed of a protracted oontiover^ between |i#al 
churches, in a manner agreeable to the privileges of 
religions equaUty, yet without impairing the positfOii 
or wounding the susceptibilities of tho Protestant estab*. 
lishmenL The Local Government Act for Ireland has 
supplied ft want long felt, extending to munieipaUGes 
and other local authorities in the sister island-^^sla- 
tive facilities corresponding to those enjoyed by similar 
anthorities both in England and Scotland. The priii^ 
olple of secret ballot has been so decidedly affirmed, and 
the machinery for giving effect to it so thoroughly eaU- 
vassed by the House of Commons, that its, way through 
that assembly is made plain, and its acceptance, at no 
distant date, by the other House insured. Amid the 
pressure of domestio legislation, the state of affairs 
abroad, and our own relations with foreign countries, 
hav^ been of a character to impose a heavy strain upon 
the government of the day, and to demand the oon- 
tinuoSl exercise of vigilance and of judgment on the 
part of parliament. The firmness and tact of tho 
Foreign Office successfully and honourably maintained 
our position as neutrals in the war between France and 
Germany—-a task rendered one of singular difficulty affd 
delicacy by the danger of Belgium, our imm^iate 
vicinity to the countries engaged, and the irritating 
question of tho supply of materials of war by a neutral 
to a belligerent. The termination of the Black Sea 
dispute by a settlement which obtained the eoncurrenco 
of all the parties concerned, mot with the unmistakable 
approval of parliament. Still more did the treaty of 
Washington, a monument of diplomatic skill and indus¬ 
try, which has not only removed existing and future 
sources of danger to friendly intercourse between thic 
country and the United States, but, in giving the sanc¬ 
tion of both countries to the principle that nations 
should not be the judges in their own cause, has set an 
example worthy of imitation by all civilised powers.** 
These results are sufficient to show that the sessiott 
was far from being a barren one; whilst minor measures 
of utility were not wanting to supplement these 
national transactions, which more especjally e 
place in the record of nations. «« 

In the month of March, the town of Dover Was 
witness of an incident which Has few parallels in the 
history of those whose destinies it has been to ho 
invested with all the insignia of royalty. The inoldent 
alluded to was, after »a separation exten ding to eight 
months, the meeting of the Emperor Napoleon, the 
Empress Eugdnie, and the Brinee Imperial. The day 
was unusually fine, and many thousands of people had 
assembled to witness the arrival of the illustrious exile. 
The empress, with the prince imperial, and a limited 
suite, arrived at Dover from Chiselhurst, and waited 
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there till the boat wliicli bore the fallen emperor was 
sighted. When the vessel which carried him got to 
her moorings, cheer after cheer burst from the 
assembled multitudo; and when the emperor stepped 
on shore, the mayor went up to him, saying, “I 
received your majesty on the occasion of your visit to 
England fifteen years ago, and I now repeat my saluta¬ 
tions.” Smiling and making some agreeable remark, 
Napoleon began to walk slowly towards tho railway 
terminus; but he bad proceeded but a few yards, when 
tho Empress Eugenie clasped him in her arms, and 
several' times passionately kissed him. Tears rolled 
from her eyes as she placed both her hands on. his 
arm, while tho young prince had seized both hands of 
his father, and on each cheek saluted him. The scene 
was such as greatly to affect tho crowds of people who 
beheld it, and who chccrcd vociferously. The royal 
party then proceeded on their way to tho Lord Wyden 
Hotel, amid the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and 
shouts of “ Vive VEmjpereu r/” and Vive ImperaCricer 
Shortly afterwards they loft for their English home. 

On the day after the arrival of the Emperor Napoleon 
in England, the marriage of the Princess Louise took 
fftace. She was the fourth daughter of her majesty the 
Queen, and was united to John George Campbell, 
Marquis of Lome, eldest son of the Duke of Argyll. 
The ceremony was, with great pomp, celebrated in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

One of the most extraordinary causes ettehrhs was, 
before the Court of Common Pleas, called on the lOtii 
day of May, and after judge, counsel, and witnesses 
were present, and the paunel called, it was found that 
only three jurymen, out of twenty-two summoned, 
answered to their names. Tho hearing was, therefore, 
deferred until next day, when only nine gentlemen 
answered to their names. Two others having been 
proci\rcd, the counsel on each side agreed to proceed 
although still short of a juryman. Tho ease accordingly 
was begun. Peferring to tho non-appearance of the 
persons summoned on the jury, the Lord Chief Justice 
said that ho should enforce a fine of £10 on those who 
had not attended on the first day, £20 for the second 
day, and, if beccssary, he should double the fine day by 
day until it reached £500. This trial was, from various 
causes, interrupted from time to time, but at last was 
continued through many weeks, every day ^.^eloping 
some new cause of interest till its termination. The 
** Claimant ” for the Tichl)orne ^states, as the prisoner 
was called, was ultimately found guilty, and sentenced 
to a period of fourteen years’ imprisontneut. 

la November, the Prince of Wales was suddenly 
attacked with typhoid fever, which, without any alarm¬ 
ing complicationfi^ continued to run its course down to 
and through the first week of December. On tho 8th 


of that month, however, a serious relapse occurred, and 
.for some days the life of his royal highness was in 
imminent danger. Several of the members of the 
royal family were summoned to Sandringham, where 
the prince was lying, and the excitement in the Eitglisli 
metropolis became intense. Crowds of eager inquiries 
gathered round the various newspaper offices, anxious 
for tho latest information. It is recorded that, at 
Marlborough House, “ tho telegrams were watched for 
by a large number of persons, who remained standing 
on the pavement and out in the street, regardless of the 
piercing cold, and anxious only to learn the latest intelli¬ 
gence as speedily as possible.^’ Equal anxiety was 
manifested all over the country. At length the danger 
passed, and the Queen made public the following letter, 
by which she personally both accepted and answered 
the sympathy shown by her people :— 

# 

“ Windsor Castle, December 26, 1871. 

The Queen is very anxious to express her deep 
sense of tho touching sympathy of tho whole nation, 
on the occasion of the alarming ^illness of her dear son, 
the Prince of Wales. The universal feeling shown by 
her people during those painful, terrible days, and the 
sympathy evinced by them, with herself and her be¬ 
loved daughter the Princess of Wales, as well as the 
general joy at tho improvement in tho Prince of 
Wales’s state, have made a deep and lasting impression 
on her heart, which can never be effaced. It was, in¬ 
deed, nothing new to her, for the Queen bad met with 
the same sympathy when, just ton years ago, a similar 
illness removed from her side the mainstay of her life— 
the best, wisest, and kindest of husbands. 

“ Tho Queen wishes to express, at the same time, on 
tho part of tho Princess of Wales, her feelings of heart¬ 
felt gratitude, for sho has been as deeply touched as 
the Queen, by the great and universal manifestation of 
loyalty and sympathy. 

The Queen cannot conclude without expressing her 
hope that her faithful subjects will continue their 
prayers to God for tho complete recovery of her son to 
health and strength.” 

With this missive the year of 1871 may be said to 
have closed. 

At tho commencement of tho year 1872, it was an¬ 
nounced that the progress of the. prince towards a 
state of convalescence continued to be both rapid and 
satisfactory. Both tho local pains with which he bad 
been afflicted and the fever had^ subsided, so that it'**, 
soon becamo ^evident that all danger for tho present 
was past. ^This fortunate state of things eontiniied; 
and, in tho month of February, his complete recovery 
was commemorated by a celebration, iVhicb assumed 
tho proportions of a national festival. The day set 
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apart for this national event was the STth, when a 
general thanksgiving for the recovery of the prince 
took place, and the day was kept as a national holiday. 
The weather was all that could bo desired, and the 
streets of London were crowded to a degree more dense 
than had been the case bn any previous occasion. The 
public bodies of the city proper, and every householder, 
seemed to vie with one another in doing honour to the 
occasion; whilst the vast throng of persons in the 
streets seemed, by their countenances, to bo animated 
but with one spirit of joy. The following is a brief 
description of what may be considered as the principal 
feature of the celebration :— 

*‘Soon after twelve o’clock, the band in the inner 
court of Buckingham Palace struck up, ‘ God save the 
Queen ;* and, at the same instant, tlie coach of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons was driven out to 
the semicircle in front of the palace, and placed in 
position to lead the procession. The carriage of the 
Lord Chancellor followed, and in a few minutes the 
order to proceed was given. As the first of the royal 
carriages emerged frpm the central gate, the centre 
\yindow of the state-room over the portico was opened, 
and the Kmperor Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie 
stepped out on tlie balcony. When the carriage con¬ 
veying the Queen and tlie Prince ind Princess of Wales 
came out from the court-yard, the emperor took off his 
hat, and both he and the empress bowed more than 
once to her majesty and their royal highnesses. As 
the procession reached tlie Mall, the masses on either 
side of the line raised a cheer, which was instantly 
taken up by those who, as yet, could not get even a 
distant glimpse of the Queen and the priuce. Without 
the interval of a second the cheering continued, 
and grew in strength till the illustrious personages 
entered fc5t. Paul's. The conduct of the people was 
excellent. From every inch of standing-room camo 
incessant cheering, and cries of ‘ God bless the 
Queen 1’ ^ God bless the Prince of Wales 1’ But there 
was no rushing, and, without a halt, the procession 
turned from the Mall out to the front of St. James’s 
Palace. The route thence was by Pall Mall, the Strand, 
and through Temple Bar to St. Paul’s, and thence back 
by Ludgate Hill, the Holborn Viaduct, Oxford Street, 
Hyde Park, and Constitution Hill. Tbe^servioe held in 
St. Paul’s was simple, but singularly striking; and a 
magiiificont illumination closed the day.” 

Before the assembling of parliament, the govern- 
«nent of Mr. Gladstone had I)cooino so unpopular, that 
penetrating politicians already began predict ijts 
certain downfall before many months.' Much of this 
feeling had arisen from a desire to humiliate Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, whose tone hc^ become somewhat too dictatorial 
to be relished even by many of those who had hitherto 


been bis supponters. Parliament 

€th of Februaiy, and the occasion derived 

interest from the appointment of a new Speaker,.. 

Evelyn Denison, who had filled the chair for fiftOM 
years, retired to the House of Lords as Viscount Ossing- 
ton,' and, was succeeded by Henry William Bottveria 
Brand, who entered upon his new duties to the general 
satisfaction of the House. Ho bad entered parUameut 
in 1852 as member for Lewes, and though he had never 
acquired much notice as a speaker, he had displayed an 
intimate acquaintance with tho rules and usages of the 
House, whilst he was personally well acquainted with its 
older mombors, having long served as ^^whip” to the 
Liberal party. 

Parliament was opened by royal commission, and the 
Queen’s speech, read by the Lord Chancellor, contained 
nothing of such moment as to provoke long debate upon 
the address; but there had been an appointment of Sir 
Kooerl^ Collier to a seat on the judicial bench in the 
Couft of Common Pleas. This, it was considered by * 
other judges, to be contrary to the statute, and created 
much dissatisfaction. The m'atter was, in the upper 
House, debated early in the session; but, in the end, 
public feeling was satisfied by a formal parliamentary 
condonation, deemed equivalent to a moderate expres¬ 
sion of disapproval. The popularity of the government 
was now fast falling, and, ou the question of local taxa- 
tion, it was defeated by a majority of 100, the numbers 
being 259 to 159. The Ballot Bill, however, was the 
principal feature of the session; and in the House of 
Lords it passed by a majority of 19 in favour of the 
government. The claims set forth by the United States 
upon England, having reference to the d^eds of the ship 
Alahamaj and other acts, wero amicably arranged. 
In criticising tho proceedings of tho arbitrators on these 
points, Mr. Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer, ob¬ 
served that lie considered it the duty of this country to 
obey tho Geneva award without cavil or comment, 
although be regretted that tho arbitrators should have 
felt it necessary to deviate from the practice of ordinary 
arbitrators, and givo reasons for their judgment. Such 
expressions, however, wero now of little avail. The 
proceedings had been brought to a termination under 
tho arbitration clauso of tho treaty of^ashington, and 
it was tho first time that disputed points between 
nations had been submitted to a tribunal of learned 
men specially named for tho purpose, and with the form 
and method of a public legal controversy. 

Intelligenco had arrived in England that, on tho 8th 
of February, Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India, bad been 
assassinated. Betiirning from a visit of inspection at 
Ross Island, his lordship was assassinated by a native 
who bad been watching his opportunity. The native, 
who has,” says an eye-witness, either been crouching 
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amidat a heap of atones hard by, or inaidionaly mingled 
with the foUowin^f at thoso last moments hustles aside 
the nearest guard, leaps upon the viceroy from behind, 
throwing his left arm round him, and stabs him twice. 
It is the work of one brief moment. Colonel Jervois 
sees the blow struck ; Lieutenant Hawkins half draws 
his sword upon the striker { a convict chupsassi seizes 
the assassin red-handed, who is instantly, amidst shouts 
of *Kill him! kill him!’ (^Maro! Harol) pinned 
to the earth. He would be torn to pieces but for the 
multitude of bis struggling assailants, and, in the 
tumult, the torches are almost wholly extinguished. The 
viceroy staggers beneath the force of the blow, down the 
sloping side of the jetty into the shallow water below, 
and then, with a little help, totters, faint and bleeding, 
to a truck on the other side of the pier, saying to the 
secretary, ‘They’ve hit me, Bume.’ We gather round 
him bewildered, and for the moment utterly unnerved, 
and strive in vain to stanch the only wound visible. 
He sits, supported for one or two minutes, quite* un¬ 
conscious, gasps a few half-articulate words, falls rigidly 
backwards, swoons and dies.” The assassin was. tried, 
and, without implicating any one else in his crime, paid 
tub penalty of the law. The body of Lord Mayo was 
brought to Ireland, and interred in Johnstown church- 
jard on the 26th of April. 

On the 29th of the same month, her majesty the 
Queen was taking a drive in the park, and having re¬ 
turned to the entrance of Buckingham Falace, where 
her majesty usually alights, a lad suddenly rushed for¬ 
ward upon her with a paper in one hand and a pistol in 
the other. The lad was immediately seized and dis¬ 
armed. On eriamination, the weapon was found to be 
unloaded; but the lad was taken, to the police-office at 
Westminster, and was, on the following day, committed 
for trial. This event supplied her majesty with the 
opportunity for carrying into practice an idea which, 
for some time previous, she had entertained. This was, 
to institute a medal as a reward for long and faithful 
service among her own domestics. One of these, on this 
occasion, hap^ned to be a Highlander of the name of 
John Brown^ the Queen’s personal attendant, who re¬ 
ceived a medal w. gold, with an annuity of £25 attached 
to it, as a mark of her appreciation of his presence of 
mind and of his dcvotioif, exhibited on this attack made 
upon her inajesty. 

On the 23rd of July, intelligence Was received that 
Mr. Stanley, a young correspondent of the Neio York 
Herald newspaper, after having discovered Dr. Living¬ 
ston^ the long-lost African explorer,' had arrived in 
Europe, and landed at Marseilles. In the previous year, 
tiie editor of the Herald telegraphed to Mr. Stanley, 
at Madrid, making the proposition for him to go 
to Africa and find* Livingstone, oflering a carte blanche 


in the way of expenses. On the 3rd'of November, 
1871, he unexpectedly came upon the lost traveller at 
Ujiji, and his despatches graphically ^describe their 
meeting. Making as great a display of his power as 
his means would allow, Mr. Stanley entered the town of 
Ujiji, and observed a group of Arabs, in the centre of 
whom was a pale-looking, grey-bearded, white man, 
whose fair skin contrasted strongly with the bronzed 
visages of those by whom he was surrounded. He was 
clad in a red woollen jacket, and wore upon his h^d a 
naval cap, with a faded gilt band round it. This was 
Livingstone. Stanley was about to testify his joy at 
having found him ; but recollecting that he was in the 
presence of Arabs in the habit of Concealing their feel¬ 
ings, and likely to judge of a man by the manner in 
which ho commanded his own, he made no sign of re¬ 
joicing. Slowly advancing towards the traveller, he 
bowed, and said, “ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?” to 
which the latter, being quite equal to the occasion, 
simply replied, “ Yes.” It was not till several hours 
afterwards, when alone together, seated on a goat-skin, 
that the two white men exebangqd such congratulations 
as it might bo anticipated they were very desirous to 
express; and recounted to each other their respective 
hair-breadth escapes, difficulties, dangers, and adven¬ 
tures. Dr. Livingstone was in good health, quite un¬ 
dismayed by what he had already gone through, and 
eager only to accomplish his voluntary, self-imposed 
task. Jfaving for several years been almost entirely 
shut out from the civilised world, the traveller was 
naturally thirsting for intelligence as to what had been 
going on during hts absence from those lands, nf which, 
every morning, some information is easily obtained by 
those inhabiting them. Mr. Stanley, accordingly, had 
to constitute himself a sort of newspaper, and enter 
into details of numerous transactions. 

“ When we were alone,” be says, “ I handed to him a 
packet of letters from home, and said that, after he had 
finished reading them, he should next be told all the 
news from the civilised world, so far as 1 myself knew 
them, ‘^o, no,’said Livingstone; ‘for three years I 
save been waiting for letters from home; I can afford 
to wait a few hours longer. Give me the news of the, 
world!’ So I reported to him all I could think of > 
the striking events of the Franco-German war, the 
capture of Napoleon, the flight of tbo empress, and 
the declaration of the republie; the fall of Qqeen 
Isabdla of Spain, tte elootion of General Grant in 
America, the opening of the Pacifld railroad, and what-' 
ever else I thought likely to be interesting to one who 
had lived so long at sueh remoteness from the move¬ 
ments of civilisation. One of Gie very first questfons 
which be put, with a View to supplementing my budgrt • 
of intelligence) was about the welfttro <A bis * dear old 
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friend,’ Sir Boderiok Muroliison: I nnawered that, at my 
latest advices, he arae quite well; for it araa only on my 
return to the ^oast that I learnt of bis death, which 1 
since knew bad happened only about three weeks before 
I saw the traveller in whose eventual safety'the 
veteran president (of the Boyal Geographical Sooiely) 
so staunchly believed. Although Dr. Livingstone bad 
been absent from his native country so long,-he spoke 
English perfectly, both in phrase and accent. After I 
had told Livingstone everything, be narrated to me, in 
return, all that had happened to himself; first recount¬ 
ing the latest,'and in some ways the most important 
facts, and afterwards going back over the whole pwiod 
of bis voluntary and toilsome banishment, to give a 
complete and connected history of his wanderings from 
the time be quitted Zanzibar in the fall of 1865. This 
narrative was not the occupation of a single evening, as 
it lasted, with the explanations and> amplifications 
necessary for one who had not been among the soenes 
themselves, during all the four months 1 remained 
with Livingstone, from November 10th, 1871, to 
March 14th, 1872.” , 

The success of Mr. Stanley’s mission to find Dr. 
Livingstone was a subject of great satisfaction to the 
British community at large; and that it might receive 
due acknowledgment from the h4[hest quarters,, her 
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majesty the Queen, in the AUgnst ef the year 1$7^ fei^ 
warded, through Earl (Jranville, a message of tlii^ ib 
Mr. Stanley, accompanied with a gold saufT-bbi^‘'#»t 
with diamonds. The letter ran thus 
** Sir,—I have great satisfoction in conveying to yoii',1^ 
command of the Queen, her majesty’s high appre«iiaQon 
of the prudence and zeal which you have displayed In 
opening a communication with Dr. Livingstone, and 
relieving her majesty from the anxiety which, in com¬ 
mon with her subjects, she bad felt in regard to the 
fote of that distinguished traveller. The Queen desires 
me to express her thanks for the service you have thus 
rendered, together with her nmjesty’s oqngratulations 
on your having so successfully carried out the mission 
which you so fearlessly undertook. Her majesty also 
desires me to request your acceptance of the memorial 
which accompanies this letter.” 

Africa was now occupying a large place in the 
publio mind. Sir Bartle Frere, vice-president of the 
Boyal Geographical Society, accepted a mission to the 
east coast of that continent, with a view of suppretting 
the slave-trade. Previous to his departure, he was, in 
November, entertained by a large company interested 
in the mission; and hopes were expressed that he, alA, 
might fall-in with Dr.^Livingstone: but this was beyond 
his own expectation. 
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HE year of 1873 was ushered in with omi¬ 
nous appearances to all the interests of j 
those establishments which employed coal 
in tbo product of their manufactures. 

First camo a strike among the iron¬ 
workers of South Wales. It arose from the iron¬ 
masters giving notice of a 10 per cenh reduction of 
waj^s, which was to have taken place on the Ist of 
December in the year preceding. The reason assigned 
for this was, that the iron trade had become so bad, that 
they could not book orders, except at such a great 
reduction in price as absolutely compelled them to 
retrench the wages of their work-people.’ Attempts 
were made at arbitralion, but they failed. Accordingly, 
the masters suggested that the men shouM go to work, 
and continue at the reduction, till the Ist of March, to 
await the result of the spring demand for iron, when it 
was believed that tbesre would be such an improvement 
as to enable employers to return the 10 per cent., pos¬ 


sibly with an addition. The reason given for this pro¬ 
position, was to enable the present difficulty to be 
tided over till then. At a meeting at Merthyr, how¬ 
ever, the workmen decisively rejected the proposal, at 
tbo same time insisting either upon old prices or arbi¬ 
tration ; but when arbitration had been declared before, 
the men insisted upon 5 per cent, more than bad been 
awarded, which the masters were forced to give, or close 
their works. 

The difficulty in the iron tralle was fhrther oompli'^ 
cated by the action of the coal-owners. These, ih ihd 
district, bound themselves to riso or fall with the pits 
of the iron-masters. few days after these had issued 
their notices, the steam coal-owners followed with a 
notice of reduction, and they were, immediately after¬ 
wards, followed by the house ooal-owners with theirs. 
The angry attitude of the colliers led to the withdrawal 
of the notices at ali^ost all the pits, of these elassetl, 
leaving the iren-mastefo alone in antagonism with their 
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men. Things continued in this unsettled state till the 
end of March, when, after many futile attempts at 
arrangement and negotiation, the strike was brought to 
a close. Jlcanwhile the effect upon the supply and 
price of coals throughout the country was so serious as 
to become alarming, and no sign of any material im¬ 
provement or reduction of prices succeeded /.lie termi¬ 
nation of the strike. Meetings, in some instances of 
great violence, were held in many parts of the kingdom, 
and the effect upon some branches of trade was ex¬ 
tremely depressing. Kven tlie railway and great stoam- 
ship companies, although protected by largo contracts, 
were unable to get their orders executed. In the month 
of February, coals in J^ondon rose to .£?2 lOj?. a ton; 
but though prices continued to be exorbitantly high, 
the country became quiet as the year advanced. In 
other respects, the year of 1873 was singularly iin- 
oventful in so far as England was concerned. 

On the 9th of January, the death of the Emperor 
Napoleon was publicly announced. He died at Camden 
House, Chiselhurst, after having twice undergone the 
operation of lithotrity while under the influenco of 
chloroform. When it was apparent that the la.st rao- 
iifents of the emperor were fast approaching, tho Em¬ 
press Eugenio and suito were summoned to the sick 
chamber. In tho meantime, tho Princo Imperial was 
sent for from tho Royal Academy at Woolwich, where 
he was found engaged at drill. He wa.s too late, how¬ 
ever, to be present at tho death of his father. This 
gave him much sorrow, and appeared greatly to aug¬ 
ment tho grief of the empress. Towards tho close of 
the emperor’s life, there were but slight indications of 
consciousness,'although he twice addressed some words 
to the empress in a low and feeble tone of voice. When 
the body was laid out in state, it was visited by the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, besides 
from tw^enty to thirty thousand other persons. A largo 
proportion of these were French. The body was buried 
on tho 15th of tho month, in a mortuary chapel within 
St. Mary’s church. So died in exile, as did his great 
uncle, Napoleon III. 

In Paris, tho news of the late emperor’s death was 
received with tl\^ greatest possible indifference, and not 
a single shop was closed on tho day of the funeral. In 
the Journal Ojfficiel of the French republic, the follow¬ 
ing are tho terms in which his death was announced;— 
‘‘ Napoleon IlL est mort ftier, 9 Janvier^ H ChiseU 
hureV This was all; and it didenot appear till Janu¬ 
ary nth, no notice of tho event having previously been 
taken by the official organ. The Paris correspondent of 
tho- Ti/tMe newspaper, %vriUng on that date, saj's— 
‘‘ One wandered about bewildered by tho absence of any 
sign to denote that impressionable Paris was in pos- 
eession of any fresh topic of common interest and talk« 


I There could scarcely have been less sensation, if it had 
been the Emperor of China whose death was just 
reported, instead of a sovereign whose name, for good or 
evil, had been, during twenty years, ever in the mouths 
of these very Parisians, and whose goings in and out 
among them they had watched daily with eager eyes.” 

Parliament mot on tho 6th of February; and the 
royal speech was the precursor of an extremely dull 
and barren session. It was evident to those who were 
learned in political indications, that Mr. Gladstone, the 
premier, had miscalculated tho strengtli of liis sup¬ 
porters. As much as ho had of this, however, he used it 
in a liopoless attempt to please the vjirious parties in 
Ireland, and consecpiently failed. Tho Irish University 
Rill occupied a conspicuous place in the Queen’s 
speech ; aiid a week after the assembling of parliament, 
the prime minister explained a mcasuro which, if not 
in its language, in its details as well as in its concep¬ 
tion, was entirely his own. His opening statement was 
considered, by all who heard it, a masterpiece of lucid 
exposition; and few such genuine tributes have ever 
been paid to oratorical ability, Dian tho apparently as¬ 
senting silence with which the bill, which afterwards 
produced universal dissatisfaction, was, on the first 
flush of its explanation, received. Rut its elaborate 
provisions were not 'such as to be at once comprthendc d 
as they fell from the lips of the minister. They re¬ 
quired careful study and deliberate weighing; and 
after they had obtained this, the general opinion Avas 
extremely adverse to tho measure. 

On the second reading of the bill, Professor Fawcett 
distinguished himself by a singularly powerful, but re¬ 
markably bitter speech. He asserted that tho bill 
would reduce the condition of university education in 
Ireland to a much more unsatisfactory state than that 
in Avhich it was, and would rather create than obviate 
evils Avith which it Avas designed to deal. There, Avaa 
not a single principle in it consistently carried out. 
Indeed, it was nothing more than a compromise, in¬ 
tended to please everybody, but Avhich Avould please 
nobody.^ Travelling over tho principal points of tho 
measure, Mr. Fawcett took exception to the governing 
body, and asked on Avbat principle the selection of its 
members was to bo made—was the qualification to bo 
academical distinction, or a balance of religious 
opinions ? Of the degrading censorship of professorial 
teaching involved in the bill, Mr. FaAveett spoke with 
great severity; and, as a Cambridge professor himself, 
he said, that if such clauses were introduced into the 
English uniwersities, he would not submit to them. 
The measure, he thought, could load to no other con¬ 
clusion than tho disestablishment of denominational 
education in Ireland. It did notf satisfy a single class, 
and ho hoped tho House would reject it on its merits, 
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without reference to the collateral iesue of a ministerial 
crisis. 

Mr. Fawcetf was followed by many of the younger 
Liberal members, who denounced the humiliating pre¬ 
cautions of the bill against proselytism, and an alleged 
inclination in the government to conciliate the priest¬ 
hood. Other members vehemently opposed the mea¬ 
sure ; and the debate was closed by Mr, Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone. The former, in closing powerful 
speech, said, ‘‘ No one wishes to- disturb tho right hon¬ 
ourable gentleman iu bis place. If the right honour¬ 
able gentleman intends to carry out a great policy— 
that of confiscation—I wish, at least, that ho shall not 
be able to say that be has not had a fair trial for that 
policy. I wish the House and the country fully to 
comprehend all tho bearings of that policy of the right 
lionourablo gentleman. But although I have not 
wished to make this a party question—Although I have 
no wish to disturb the right lionourable gentleman in 
his seat—although I have no communication with any 
section or with any party in this House—I may say, 
with any individual of my own immediate colleagues, 
I must do my duty when I am asked. ‘Do you or do 
you not approve this measure?’ I must vote against a 
measure which I believe to be monstrous in its general 
principles, pernicious in many of its details, and utterly 
futile as a measure of practical legislation.” 

Mr. Gladstone made his reply; remarking, that two- 
thirds of the speech which had just been heard, had no 
connection whatever with the bill. What he wanted 
was, to mete out to Ireland as large a measure of Justice 
as ho could. “ Having put our hand to the plough,” ho 
said, “ let us not turn back. Let not what wo think 
the fault or the perverseness of those whom we are 
attempting to assist, have the slightest effect in turn¬ 
ing us from the path on which wc have entered. As 
we have begun, so let us go through; and with firm 
and resolute band, let us efface from the law and the 
practice of the country, tho last—I believe it is tho last 
—of the religious and social grievances of Ireland.” 
The House now divided on the question, that^tho bill 
bo read a second time. Against this there were 287 
votes, and for it, 284; giving a majority of three against 
the government. 

As Mr. Gladstone Lad declared that his ministry 
would stand or fall by tho result of this division, ho 
immediately placed his resignation in the hands of the 
Queen, to the great surprise of tho country at large, as 
tl 3 e people generally had troubled themselves very 
little about this measure, perhaps as mucl^ from lack of 
comprehension respecting its details, as from anything 
else. However, tho ministerial crisis proved to bo of 
little consequence, as^AIr. Disraeli declined to accept of 
office with a minority, especially when a dissolution of 
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parliament must soon take place. Whatever were the 
reasons or the difficulties in tho way, however, on the 
20 th of March, ministers resumed their places on the 
Treasury bench. 

The Judicature Bill, which originated in the House 
of Lords, was the only measure of the first class passed 
this sessioh. Its objects were the consolidation of tho 
law courts, and a more judicious simplification of the 
administration of justice. Under this act, the Supreme 
Court of Appeal consista of the Lord Chaucellor, the 
Chief Justices, the Chief Baron, tho Master of the 
Rolls, the peers who have held judicial office, and the 
permanent members of the judicial comtoittee of tho 
privy council. By ono of tlio most doubtful provisions 
of the bill, intermediate appeals are abolished; and tho 
Supreme Court exercises exclusive appellate jurisdiction 
in all English, Indian, and colonial cases. This mea- 
sur^cerlainly redeems from insignificance tho legislative 
perf'o^rmanccs of the government. 

The budget of the year, though not of a very ambi¬ 
tious character, met with a considerable amount of oppo¬ 
sition. A proposition being made to borrow money to 
pay tho Alahariut indemnity when tliero was a sur¬ 
plus revenue in hand, was denounced by Profes&r 
Fawcett as a “ cowardly policy.” Neither did he think 
the remission of the sugar duties the most effective way 
of relieving consumers, as it only amounted to a farthing 
in tho pound. In reference to this duty, a resolution 
was moved tl)at, before deciding further on the reduc¬ 
tion of indirect taxation, the government ought to be 
put in possession of its effect on the maintenance and 
adjustment of direct taxation, local and imporial. The 
motion was negatived without a division ; but the propo¬ 
sitions in the budget wore, on tho whole, unsatisfactory. 

An interesting episode of tho session was tho an¬ 
nouncement of the intended marriage of tho Duke of 
Edinburgh and the only daughter of the Czar of Russia. 
It entered into the duties of Mr. Gladstone to propose 
an annual grant of £10,000, to be settled on the Duke 
and Grand Duchess Maria Alexandrovna of Russia, 
during tho life of his royal highness, with a provision of 
£6,000 a-year to tho grand duchess in the event of her 
surviving her husband. As parliamc^^ voted au an¬ 
nuity to the Duke of Edinburgh on his coming of age, 
the new grant raised tho amount of his allowance to 
£25,000 a-year—:a provision wliich, said Mr. Gladstone, 
“ while it does not err on the side of parsimony, cer¬ 
tainly does not err qp tho side of excess.” The grant 
was allowed. With this the session may be considered 
to have closed; and immediately afterwards the public 
were startled by the intelligence of ministerial changes 
of a most unusual description. So great were these, 
that they almost amounted to an entire reconstruction 
of the cabinet. Opcif differences of opinion existed be^ 
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tween Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton, and Mr. Baxter re¬ 
signed the secretaryship of the Treasury, in consequence 
of difficulties with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Their disputes required settlement and readjustment; 
but this seemed difficult of accomplishment. The 
country, too, showed, by repeated Conservative victories 
at elections, that some new arrangement was‘necessary. 
Accordingly, the first stop was to remove Mr. Lowe 
from the Exchequer, and instal him at the Home Office; 
and Mr. O-ladstone attached -the duties of the office to 
himself, uniting in his own person the offices of Premier 
and Chancellor of tho Exchequer. History furnished 
him with precedents for this. Mr. Childers retired, 
leaving a vacancy for Mr. Bright, who re-entered the 
cabinet, and took tho Ducliy of Lancaster. Mr. Bruce 
received a peerage, and became Lord Ripen’s successor 
as President of tho Council. Other changes of a minor 
nature took place ; but the most popular was the return 
of Mr. Bright to office, his long illness having excited a 
general sympathy in his behalf. Whilst these changes 
were being effected in high quarters, the elections 
throughout tho country were proving, in general, ad¬ 
verse to the Liberal government. 

' In the course of the summer of 1873, tho general 
tranquillity of our colonial possessions was interrupted 
by the breaking out of hostilities between the adminis¬ 
trators of our possessions and dependencies on tho Gold 
Coast, and the King of Ashantec, or Shantcc.” Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, an officer of ability and energy, was 
despatched to the scene of war with a force deemed 
sufficient to conquer the enemy. On the 12th of Sep¬ 
tember of this year bo left Liverpool, and on October 
4 thaddresscd«a body of native chiefs, or so-called kings, 
on the African Gold Coast. These kings, however, were 
of very small proportions, as regarded their wealth. 
In proof of this, sixteen of them figure in the estimates 
of a proposed Fanteo confederacy, at £50 a-piece, or in 
all, «£800 a-year. It is stated in a contemporary work, 
that, on the fith and 6th of November, tho Ashantoes 
attacked a British position at Abrakrampa in consider¬ 
able force, but were repulsed. On this, as on all occa¬ 
sions of conflict, it was, in the first place, evident that 
these warli£:e savages bad in no degree degenerated 
from those of a former generation, who had terrified tho 
whole coast into submission. In the next place, that 
our black allies were cowardly and worthless, except 
some of the Houssas; while these were almost useless 
from their aversion to discipline. ^ Lastly, that, notwith¬ 
standing these unfortunate circumstances on our side, 
it was impossible for tho enomy to withstand tho arms 
of precision wielded by our men. But the cost of this 
unhappy warfare—inglorious but for the patriotic self- 
devotion with which its dangers were encountered— 
was such as to otfhse much unavailing regret Among j 


many Englishmen and officers who were sacrificed, tho 
death of Captain Eardley Wilmot, who fell in action 
with the Asbantecs, and Lieutenant Cbarteris, eldest 
son of Lord Elcho, who succumbed to the deadly cha¬ 
racter of the climate, caused profound regret. Tlie 
season for active operations in this country is from 
December to March, when the unhealthy season sets in. 
Tho war ran into 1874, when it was Sir Garnet 
Wolesloy’s good fortune to bring it to an end. Coo- 
massie, tho*cupital town of King Koffee Calcalli, was 
reduced to ruins, and its sovereign forced to sign a 
treaty, in which he “ stipulated to renounce all riglits 
of protectorate over the petty monarchs in alliance with 
the British Queen, and formerly tributary to the king¬ 
dom of Ashantce; also any of tho tribes formerly con¬ 
nected with the Dutch government on tho Gold Coast: 
that free trade should bo permitted between Asliantee 
and the British ports; that the road between Coomassio 
and the river Frah should always be kept open; that 
the king should use his best efforts to check tho practice 
of human sacrifice; and that he should pay, in instal¬ 
ments, a war indemnity of 50,0Q0 ounces of approved 
gold, beginning with 4,000 ounces forthwith.” The cost 
of this war to the British government was estimated at 
£900,000. To Sir Garnet Wolseley, who declined all 
titular honours, a sum of £25,000 was awarded in recog¬ 
nition of his services. 

Turning from politics and war to matters of dom-^stic 
1 interest, it may be recorded that, in the month of Juno, 

I the Imperial Grand Duke of Russia, accompanied by 
his consort, the Princess Dagmar of Denmark, and tlieir 
two children, arrived on a private vibit to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. This, however, was an event of 
little moment to the general public; but on the 18th 
of tho same month, the Shah of Persia arrived; and for 
a fortnight previously, all England had been in a state 
of great excitement in anticipation of tho event. Start¬ 
ing from the Belgian capital on Wednesday morning, 
the 18th, at which hour King Leopold took leave of 
him at the Brussels railway station, the Persian monarch 
reached Ostend by a special train before half-past seven. 
Ho was accompanied by Sir Henry Rawlinson and other 
Englishmen. In the port of Ostend were three despatch- 
boats of tho British government, for tho conveyance of 
his majesty and attendants across the channel. Tho 
Shah and Persian princes went on board the Vigilant^ 
a paddle-\vhcel steam-yacht of 800 tons burthen. At a 
distance of several miles from the shore, lay three 
British ships of war—the new turi-et-ship Devastation^ 
of 9,600 tons; the Audadoua^ and the Vanguard^ 
each of 6,000 tons and fourteen guns, both iron-dads. 
These were to be the escort from Ostend, and they 
started at eight o’clock. At noon^tbey came in sight of 
the channel fleets which had been sent to meet the 
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these monster ships, independent of the three just 
named; so that eleven iron-clads were united in one 
. squadron, under Admiral Hornby, to accompany the 
Shah on his short voyage. Arrived at the pier, the 
Duke of Edinburgh and Prince Arthur were the first to 
welcome him. Coming out of the deck saloon of the 
Vigilant, the Shah showed himself on the quarter-deck, 
amidst a group of Persian grandees, in dresses adorned 
with gold lace, green ribbons, and brilliantly flashing 
stars. He wore a cloak, with a tall black fur cap, in 
front of which was bis diamond aigrette, and ho wore 
spectacles. As the multitude cheered him, he raised 
his hand to bis cap once or twice, and then re-entered 
the deck saloon and changed his dress. He now ap¬ 
peared in a blue military frock-coat, faced with rows of 
diamonds and large rubies. His belt and the scabbard 
of his scimitar were likewise bright with jewels, as 
likewise was bis cap. By about four o’clock, accom¬ 
panied by the British princes, he started by a special 
train of the South-eastern fiailway for London. At the 
Charing Cross station ho was received by the Prince of 
Wales and tho Duke of Cambridge, and, in a short time 
afterwards, found himself safely domiciled in Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. 

Amongst tho duties which take a prominent place in 
the lives of sovereigns, perhaps not the least fatiguing 
is tho being necessitated to receive, with propriety, 
elegance, and, at least, an external cordiality, the cere¬ 
monious hospitality of a great and an hospitable nation. 
From this there is no means of escape. Even illness is 
an apology hardly acceptable by a nation when it is in 
an exceedingly generous humour. Accordingly, if the 
Shiih felt weary on his arrival at Buckingham Palace, 
and would have been thankful for a day’s quiet, he was 
not doomed to have it; fur, on the day immediately 
succeeding that on which he stepped upon English 
ground, he had to receive the corps diplomatique and 
her majesty’s ministers, then proceed to Marlborough 
House, and dine with tho Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and afterwards attend a ball given by tho Duchess of 
Sutherland at Stafford House. The next d^y be was 
received by the Queen in state, at Windsor Castle; and 
in the evening of the same day, was present at a mag¬ 
nificent entertainment, given in his honour by the Lord 
Mayor, in the Guildhall, London. On this occasion, no 
fewer than 3,000 guests had been invited to meet him. 

Having had each of his days fully occupied in Lon- 
.dou and its vicinity, the Shah, on Thursday, the 26th, 
set out on a Visit to the north of England; and at 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other parts, fnet with a liko 
reception to that which had greeted him in the metro¬ 
polis. The Duke of Sutherland introduced him to 
English rural life at Trentham, where he stayed until 


the afternoon of that day, he was entertaioad at a 
garden party, given by the Prince and Prinoess of 
Wales at the beautiful villa so famous at Chiswiolr. At 
this entertainment, the oompany was so numerous, that 
a mere list of their names filled nearly three columns 
of the Times newspaper. Her majesty the Queen was 
present. On the following Monday he inspeoted the 
men and engines of the metropolitan fire brigade, in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace; and in the afternoon 
of the same day, went, in company of nearly the whole 
of the English princes and princesses, to a special enter¬ 
tainment at the Crystal Palace. The Shah was so much 
pleased with what be saw there, that, insfead of taking 
his departure from England on the 3rd of July, as be 
had intended, he revisited the Crystal Palace, going 
without his diamonds, mingling with the common crowd 
of the people as one of themselves. He wore a simple 
tudfe^ Which covered even his sword-belt; not a jewel 
was to bo seen about him; and his companious, with 
the exception of one or two Persian officers in uniform, 
were as plainly dressed. He said to the chairman and 
secretary of the palace, in tolerable French—" C’dtoit 
la plus heureuse soir^ quo j’ai goutde en Europe.” 
the 5tb of July he took bis departure. 

During his visit the Shah was made a Knight of the 
Garter, her majesty presenting him with the badge and 
collar set in diamonds. He presented, both to the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales, photographs of himself set in 
diamonds. To the Duke of Cambridge, at the Windsor 
review, be gave a diamond-biltcd sword; and to Earl 
Granville ho offered bis jewelled portrait. The Foreign 
Secretary, however, evinced a touch of generous dex¬ 
terity on the occasion. He gracefully and skilfully 
took the photograph from the midst of its costly setting, 
and would only accept of his majesty’s likeness—^a com¬ 
pliment which values the precious stones at naught. 

At the opening of Iho year 1874, tho government of 
Mr. Glad.stone, though still strong, was far from being 
popular. He himself had some slight difficulty about 
bis seat at Greenwich. When the recent ministerial 
changes took place, and when he added to bis duties of 
Premier those of Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had 
not again challenged the votes of -4iis constituents. 
This was, by his adversaries, deemed an unconstitu¬ 
tional omission; and it was generally surmised that, 
when parliament met, he would be subjected to an 
inquiry which might endanger his position. It was 
generally known, tbsft among the ranks of the govern¬ 
ment there was much discontent, little cordiality among 
some of the members, and even a feeling of coldness 
towards the chief himself. No violent immediate crisis, 
however, was apprehended; and the assembling of par- . 
liament on the Sth^f February, for .its sixth aqd last 
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natural session, was expected to take place as one o 
the usual current events of the year. 

^ About the middle of January, the premier was con¬ 
fined to his bed with u bronclnul attack; but ho soon 
recovered, when, on the 24 th of January, a long mani¬ 
festo made its appearance in the public prints, signed 
by the prime minister, and addressed to his constituents 
at Greenwich. This manifesto announced the startling 
intelligence that the present parliament would be dis¬ 
solved, and a new one summoned to meet without 
delay. Aiftong his reasons assigned for this act, the 
premier noted the fact of the government being de¬ 
feated in their effort to settle the long-disputed ques¬ 
tion of the higher education in Ireland, if not by a 
combined, yet by a concurrent effort of the leader of 
the opposition and of the Boman Catholic prelacy of 
Ireland.” Other measures operating similarly against 
the government, evidenced such a diminution of 
strength, that it was deemed best to test, by a gen^^ral 
election, whether ministers should retain or abaidon 
office. 

The new elections took place without delay, and were 
over by the middle of February. It was the first 
gepcral election that bad taken place in England under 
the conditions of the ballot; and the nation thus called 
upon to carry out its desires in secret, and without 
open responsibility, returned a majority of fifty for the 
Conservative party. " This result cau^ Mr. Disraeli to 
be summoned to the royal presence, orders to form 
a new administration. When the negotiations were 
completed, the twelve members of the Conservative 
Cabinet stood in the following order:— 

Mr. Disraeli ... First Lord of the Tretisury. 

I^rd Cairns. Lord Chancellor* 

Duke of Richmond... Lard President of the Council. 

Earl of Malmesbury . Lord Privy Seal* 

Earl of Derby. Foreign Secretaty. 

The Marquis of Salisbury. Secretary for India, 

The Earl of Carnarvon. Colonial Secretary, 

Mr. Gathomc Hardy. Secretary for IVar, 

Mr. R. A. Cross. Home Department, 

Mr. Ward Hunt. First Lard of the Admiralty, 

Sir Stafford Northcotc . Chancellor of the Jixchequer, 

Lord John Manners . Postmaster General, 

The only xusw name on the list was that of Mr. Cross, 
a Lancashire magistrate, and a friend of Lord Derby’s. 
The penetration of Mr. Disraeli led him to the belief 
that he had discovered in him the frue materials of a 
statesman. 

When all the arrangements necessary on the assem¬ 
bling together of a new parliament were made, business 
was entered upon a month later ilian usual. It was 
not, therefore, expected that much business would be 
done during the session. Indeed, Mr. Disraeli thought 
that the mind of the country required repose after the 
“harassing” kin(\ of legislation which it had been 


forced to endure from the late government. Accord- 
ingly, after the Bengal famine had been discussed, and 
several minor matters, Sir Stafford Northcote an¬ 
nounced to the House, that the calculations respecting 
revenue, which had been just made and reported by 
Mr. Gladstone, his immediate predecessor, proved to bo 
perfectly correct, and that there was a surplus which 
amounted to five millions and a-half. 

Later in the session, Mr. Cross brought forward the 
Licensing Bill, which led to a great consumption of 
time by the almost interminable, uninteresting discus¬ 
sions which its clauses involved. It was, however,* 
the only one of the government bills announced in 
the Queen’s speech which reached maturity. Some 
were sot aside for want of time, and others intro¬ 
duced and i^arried by the government, although they 
had not, in the programme, been foreshadowed at all. 
Questions of a religious or ecclesiastical character were 
those which occupied the greater part of the session; 
and among them was the Scotch Church Patronage 
Bill, introduced into the House of Lords by the Duke 
of Richmond. Its object was to abolish the system of 
lay patronage in the established*kirk, and vest it in 
the congregations. The measure .was, after thorough 
discussion in both Houses, carried. The “ Public Wor¬ 
ship Bill,” and the Endowed Schools Act Amendment 
Bill,” also occupied much of the time of the session; 
and after several alterations and amendments, both were 
ultimately passed. 

In relation to the royal family, parliament was, during 
this session, called upon to deal with some matters. 
Prince Arthur, introduced by his brothers the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, took his seat as 
Duke of Connaught among the peers of the realm. 
The Queen, in conferring this title upon lior third son, 
t appears, selected it with the evident desire of grati¬ 
fying her Irish subjects. The prince himself was popular; 
having, in his profession, gained the esteem of all those 
with whom he had been brought into contact. 

The next matter was a proposal for an allowance to 
be made to the fourth and youngest son of the Queen. 
This duty fell to the Duko of Richmond in the House of 
Lords, where it was unanimously carried, the sum voted 
being £15,000 annually. In the House of Commons 
the subject was introduced by Mr. Disraeli, and was 
there also carried unanimously. 

Leaving the arena of parliamentary politics and 
debate, the imposing stato entry of the Duko and 
Duchess of Edinburgh into the British metropolis, forms 
a popular scene of attraction. It took place on the' 
12 th of Mardi. Early on that morning the frost 
happened to be the most severe that had occurred 
during the preceding winter, and, before nine o’clock, a 
heavy snow-storm set in, and continued till past noon. 
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This was, so far, unfortunate for the sight-seers; but it 
(lid not prevent the Queen, with her new daughter, 
Prjnce Alfred, and several other members of the royal 
family leaving Windsor Castle at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, and proceeding to London. Arrived in the 
metropolis, although snow was falKng, the royal party. 
In open carriages, were driven from the Great Western 
station, amid the cheers of large crowds already as¬ 
sembled in the streets. For somo hours together the 
people had been gathering, notwithstanding the per¬ 
sistency of the snow-fall, which, by the help of a little 
ingenuity in the application, might be considered a not 
inappropriate Russian welcome to the Muscovite lady. 
The Queen and the royal couple evinced their heed¬ 
lessness of the weather by braving the snow iu an 
open landau, drawn by six bay horses, with postilions in 
scarlet and gold liveries. Her majesty was dressed in 
half-mourning, and looked remarkably well whilst smil¬ 
ing and bowing her acknowledgments of the hearty 
che<^rs with which sho was greeted. By her side sat 
the grand duchess, attired in a purple velvet mantle* 
edged with fur, a pale blue silk dress, and white bonnet. 
The frank, ingenuous expression of her fresh comely 
features seemed to make a most favourable impression 
upon the hcai-ts of the people. The Princess Beatrice 
sat facing the grand duchess; and by the side of the 
princess was her brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, in 
captain’s uniform, constantly raising his cocked hat in 
acknowledgment of the acclamations of the crowds 
which lined the streets, and thronged the windows, 
balconies, and even the house-tops. The welcome was 
of the heartiest description, and in the evening there 
were brilliant illuminated displays in the principal 
thoroughfares of the metropolis. 

About tho end of January, when it might be con¬ 
sidered to have been littlo expected, a telegram was 
received from Aden, announcing the death of tho great 
African traveller. Dr. Livingstone. He died of dysen¬ 
tery while travelling from Lake Bemhc to Unyanyembe. 
His body had been embalmed and preserved in salt by 
his Nassick boys, who were on their way conveying it 
to Zanzibar, en route for England. This wa^ the sub¬ 
stance of the telegram received; but our most eminent 
geographers long entertained doubts of the authenticity 
of tho intelligence, though it eventually proved to bo 
true. In July, 1869, Dr. Livingstone resolved strike 
westward from his head-quarters at Ujiji, on the Tan¬ 


ganyika Lake, in order to trace out a series of water- 
basins lying in that direction, and which he had hoped 
would eventually have turned out to be tho true sources 
of the Nile. After penetrating as far west as Batn- 
barre and Lake Kamalondo, stopping short of Bagcnya, 
about four degrees to the west of bis starting point, he 
returned; and when, in the winter of 1870-’71, he was 
found by Mr. Stanley—recorded in our last chapter—he 
was once more in the neighbourhood of his old haunts. 
His resolution still continued fixed—^bent on discovering 
certain ** fountains on the hills,” which h^ had hoped 
woulibenablc him to prove that they were the veritable 
sources of tho Nile, and to have the glor^ of discovering 
them alone. This was a noble ambitidn, and, as he 
himself said, that no one might come after him and cut 
him out with a fresh batch of sources. 

Mr. Stanley, tho American, supplied him with new 
stores of necessaries, as Livingstone refused to return 
tOkEi^land until his grand* object was apcomplished. 
Acidrdingly, ho pursued bis way, accompanied by none 
save the African natives, by whom be was surrounded, 
until May 4th, 1873, when be died. He had attempted 
to cross Lake Bemhefrom the north; but failing in this, 
he had doubled back and rqunded the lake, crossing^the 
Chambize and tho other rivers which flow into it. Ho 
then crossed the Lurpula, and after having passed 
through a marshy country, with tho water, for three 
hours at a time, above his waist, be finished bis earthly 
career at Lobisa. His body arrived in England in tho 
middle of April, 1874, and when convoyed to London, 
was received at tho rooms of tho Royal Geographical 
Society. Here it was examined by Sir William Fergu¬ 
son, its identification being placed beyond doubt by tho 
trace of a fracture caused by tho bite of*a lion upwards 
of thirty years previously. On the 18th of tho month 
his remains were deposited in Westminster AUboj’. The 
coffin, which was of English oak, was almost without 
ornament, and bore this brief inscription :— 

David Livinostoxs; 

Born at Blantyre, Lanarkshii'e, Scotland, March 19, 1813. 

Died at Llolu, Gcutrol Africa, May 4, 1873 

Thus does tho dust of this humble, butdirave Scotch¬ 
man, rest in the great national sancthary of England, 
under tho same roof with that of tho noblest in tho land 
—an honour merited by the almost sublime martyrdom 
of his life. Requleseat in face —JLiy he rest in peace I 
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CHAPTER CXXVIIL 

CONTINUATIO:^ OF TUB REION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. — ^A.D, 1875. 

HE interest of the parliamentary session of should put the finishing strokes to tho Land Transfer 
this year was almost entirely absorbed by and Titles and the Judicature Bills. I calculate^ by 
other events, in tho contemplation of this programme, wo may conclude the business on the 
which, the public at large seemed to rc- 10th or 12th of August; though if the whole time is 
ccive a certain amount of agreeable ex- placed at our disposal, even an earlier date may be fixed 
citement. On Iho evening of the 23rd of July, how- upon; that, however, will entirely depend upon tho 
over, there occurred, in the House of Commons, a scene House. The result which I wish to convey to the 
BO rare in thes^ days of calm and discreet legislation, House is, that, unfortunately, we must give up the Mer- 
that it seems almost to throw tho people back iipon the chant Shipping Bill; that we shall proceed with tho 
stormy senatorial days of Charles I. and Oliver Crom- Agricultural Holdings Bill, then with supply, and then 
well. Tho occurrence is so unusual, and was so unox- with the two legal bills. 

pected, and, withal, so dramatic, that it merits especial Mr. Goschen, as representing a shipping community, 
notice, as showing what may happen, even in tht nitie- expressed his deep sense of regret that tho Merchant 
toenth century, in tho national assembly of weat Shipping Bill was not to be proceeded with. “ It is 
Britain, supposed to bo composed of gentlemen, who, as clear,” he said, ‘‘and I hope I may say it without 
a whole, aro said to be possessed of a greater amount of offence, that the Merchant Shipping Bill is sacrificed 
discretion and wisdom than is to be found in any other to the Agricultural Holdings Bill; and, considering the 
assembly in the world. Mr, Disraeli, being asked urgency of the case, tho human life which is at stake, 
wliellier he could afford facilities for the third reading and the uncertain state in which tho shipping interest 
of tho “ Infanticide Bill,” in time to enable the House is being kept on this' subject, I must say that there is 
of Lords to consider it this session, rose, and thus repro- some reason for complaint, not that the bill is with- 
sented tho state of public business and the intentions of drawn now, but that tho arrangements of tho govern- 
the government:— ment have been such as to render its withdrawal a 

“Perhaps the House will allow me, at this moment, to necessity.” On this, Mr. E. Smith rose to address tho 
make a general statement in regard to the conduct of House, when the Speaker pointed out that the proper 
public business. The government were anxious to pass time to continue the discussion would be when the mo¬ 
tile Merchant Shipping Bill during this session of tion was made to withdraw tho Merchant Shipping 
parliament. II had been pointed out to me, that if wo Bill. 

could have got through the committee on tho Agricul- Mr. Plimsoll, who was sitting at tho end of tho 
tural Holdings Bill this week, we might have succeeded House, on the opposition side, and who appeared to be 
in passing the bill, and not have detained the House to labouring under great oxcitement, then rose and said— 
an unreasonable period. In that matter, however, wo “I beg to move tho adjournment of the House. I 
have been disappointed, and, therefore, I am compelled earnestly entreat the right hon. gentleman, the prime 
to sny, Avith unfeigned regret, that it is impossible for minister, not to consign some thousands of living men 
her majesty’s government to entertain a hope that they to an undeserved and sudden death. I believe, and do 
will bo able to pass the Merchant Shipping Bill this not besitSte to say, without charging the President of 
Bftbbion. It li^is been submitted to me that we might the Board of Trade (Sir Charles Adderley) with a 
pass a measure inpa limited form, and that even in that breach of faith or trickery, that after the first thirty 
form it might not bo without benefit; but on considera- clauses of the bill, which merely related to matters of 
lion, I am not disposed to deal with the question in a slight alteration in the law, the rest of the bill was so 
fragmentary way. I have, therefore, declined to adopt drawn as to afford the greatest facilitjes for death-^eal- 
that course; but I may say, if I am in the position next ing and for hostile amendments. I adhere still to that 
session which I now occupy, I and my colleagues will opinion. I want thf House to und/)rstand tho position 
take the carlit st opportunity of re-introducing the bill, of this question. Since 1862, the Board of Trade have 
and p..hhing it to a safe conclusion. I now intend to allowed matters to get worse and worse; and, with tho 
proceed with the Agricultural Holdings Bill until the aid of ship-owners of murderous tendencies outside this 
committee is finished, and after that I propose to take House, but who aro amply represented inside the House, 
supply; and wbei^ supply is conc^ided, I propose wo thev have frustrated and talked to d^tb ^ery effort,:tQ 
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procure h remedy for this state of things. (Cries of 
“Name.”) I will give names presently. I ask hon. 
members if they have seen in the papers Lord Gifford’s 
judgment respecting the ship Bard of Avon, If not, 
I adviiie them to read it. (Cries of “Order.”) I must 
and will speak out. A friend of mine has told me that 
ho does not know of a single ship which has been 
broken up voluntarily by the owners, because she was 
worn out, for thirty years. These ships gradually pass 
from hand to hand until they are bought by some 
nbedy and reckless speculator, by whom they are sent 
to sea with precious human lives on board. I have had 
a list carefully prepared from 15,000 vessels classed at 
Lloyd’s. No fewer than 2,654 vessels have gone off 
their class and forfeited their position. And what is 
the consequence of this? It is that hundreds and 
hundreds of bravo men are continually being sent to 
death, and their wives aro rondo widows and their 
children oi'phans, so that a few speculative scoundrels, 
in Avhoso breasts there is neither tlio lovo of God nor 
the fear of God, may make unhallowed gains. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and “Ob.”) ^ There are ship-owners in this 
country who have never cither built a ship or bought a 
new one, but ere simply what aro called ‘ ship- 
knackers;’ and accidentally I overheard a member of 
this House described by an ex-Secretary to tho Treasury 
as a ship-knacker.” (Cries of “ Oh,” and “ Order.”) 

Hero the Speaker rose, and pointed out to the hon. 
member that his speech—or tho greater part of his ob¬ 
servations—had reference to a bill which was set down 
for consideration that very day. Ilis obseiA’ations 
would be quite in order if mado on the order that that 
bill be discharged; but ho was not at liberty to discuss, 
on a motion for adjournment, the merits of any bill 
which was before the House. 

* Mr. Plimsoll: “ Then, Sir, I give notice that, on Tues¬ 
day next, I will put tho following question to the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade. I will ask the hon. gentle¬ 
man whether bo will inform the House as to tho follow¬ 
ing ships: the 3hetis, tho Melbourne, tho Norah Grey, 
all lost in 1874, with eighty-soven lives; and tyo Found¬ 
ling and the Sydney Dacre, abandoned in tho early 
part of this year; and if be will tell the House whether 
the registered owner of these ships is Edward Bates, 
the member for Plymouth, or some other person of tho 
same name-—(loud cries of “ Order ”)—and. Sir, I will 
ask some questions about members on this side of the 
House also. I am determined to unmask the villains 

who send to deatit and destruction”-Here Mr. 

Plimsoll was interrupted by loud cries of “ Order,” in the 
midst of which he left his seat, and walking up to the 
table, stood in the middle of the floor, and, facing the 
Speaker, shook his flenched hand first at the one and 
t^n at the other side of the House. There was natu¬ 


rally great uproar; and when it had subsided, and the 
bon. gentleman had sat down, the .Speaker rose and 
said: “I presume it is not intended that that ex- 
pression is to bo applied to any member of this House.” 

Mr. Plimsoll: “ I beg pardon ? ” 

The Speaker: “ The hon. member made use of the 
word ‘ villain.’ I trust be did not mean to apply it to 
any member of this House,” 

Mr. Plimsoll, again advancing to the middle of the 
floor, and waving bis arms excitedly: “ I j^id. Sir, and 
I don’t mean to withdraw it.” (Cries of “Order,” 
“Withdraw,” and general excitement.) “No, no,-1 
won’t withdraw.” (Renewed cries of “ Order,” and.ex- 
citement.) 

The Speaker (who meanwhilo had been standing and 
trying to restore order): *‘Tlie observations of tho hon. 
member are altogether unparliamentary; and I must 
call upon him to withdraw them.” (Hoar, hear.) 

Plimsoll: “And I must again decline.” (Loud 
cries of “ Order.”) 

The Speaker: “Does the bon. member withdraw 
that expression ? ” 

Mr. Piimsoll; “ No, I don’t—I don’t.” (Sensation.) 

The Speaker: ** I must again call upon the Hon. 
member to withdraw it.” (Loud cries of “ Withdraw.”) 

Mr. Plimsoll: “ I won't; and I must be allowed to 
say”- 

The Speaker: “ If the hon. member does not, I must 
submit his conduct to tho judgment of the House.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Plimsoll: “I shall be happy to submit to the 
judgment of the House, and this is my protest.” 

The hon. gentleman then advanced and threw a docu¬ 
ment on the tabic, immediately afterwards retiring, and 
taking a seat below tho gangway on the opposition side 
of the House. Great excitement followed, and in the 
midst of it Mr. Dodson moved towards tho hon. mem¬ 
ber, and addressed some words to him, apparently with 
the view of appeasing his excitement. 

Meanwhilo Mr. Disraeli rose and was received with 
cheers. He said: “ I rise, I confess, with great pa in, 
and I have no doubt a sljpilar feeling will, be experi¬ 
enced by ovory member of this Housg—that a brother 
member should have conducted himsolf in a manner 
almost unparalleled.” * 

Mr. Plimsoll (excitedly): “And so has the govern¬ 
ment.” (Cries of “ Order,” .ind excitement.) 

“ It is my duly,” continued Mr. Disraeli, “ to main¬ 
tain, so far as I can, the dignity of the chair, end tho 
honour of the House and all its members; and I think 
the conduct of the bon. member cannot be passed un¬ 
noticed. It is of the most violent and offensive kind; 
and, although I do it with great reluctance, I feel I am 
only expressing thd sense of tho whole House when I 
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month, but bad not boon permitted to finish his task. 
On the second attempt, however, ho swam, to Calais, 
reaching there at about half-past ten o'clock on the 
following morning, after being nearly twenty-two hours 
in the water. The exploit was performed *with no eye 
to reaping pecuniary benefit by it. Nevertheless, it 
was considered so daring, and so extraordinary, that a 
large amount was, throughout tbo country, subscribed 
and presented to him in testimony of the general admi¬ 
ration which his courage and endurance had called 
forth. Prefiously, an American had crossed the channel 
in a life-saving apparatus; but the feat of Captain 
Webb was accomplished with no artificial means of aid 
whatever—a £tout heart, sound lungs, and a strong 
physical construction of frame, being the only means— 
vholly supplied by nature—which ho brought to his 
^ask. 

Africa, which has for nearly a century taken a firm 
hold on the minds of enterprising geographers and eth¬ 
nologists, did, tins year especially, excite a deep in^^est 
in the mind of the British public. Exploration was 
daily lifting from it the veil with which it had for 
centuries been covered, and new lights were being 
thrown npon it in all directions. Mr. H. jVL Stanley, 
the discoverer of Dr. Livingstone, was commissioned by 
the newspaper proprietors of the New York Herald and 
the London Daily Telegraphy to explore the central 
portion of that continent, and he transmitted despatches 
of the most interesting description; He literally un¬ 
veiled much of the hidden land. He passed through a 
wide tract of perfectly new country, in which he en¬ 
dured much suffering; and in fighting with the natives, 
lost twenty-one of his followers. These people were 
called the Waiura, To counterbalance this, he suc¬ 
ceeded in making a complete survey of the famous lake 
Victoria Nyanza, the banks of which may, at no very 
distant day, be settled and cultivated by English, Irish, 
and Scotch, This is. by no means a poetical dream. 
King Mt^sa, the ruler of Uganda, through Mr. Stanley, 
invited to his kingdom—one of the fairest and largest of 
equatorial Africa—persona from England to come and 
instrucljPiim and his people in moral and religious truth, 
and help hitq to civilise,and develop the resources of 
his country, Tbas invitation was at once met by a re¬ 
sponse from the London Church Missionary Society, 
and the means provide to cany out the wishes of this 
enlightened African monarch, who, if be himself is 
brought under the banner of Christ instead of that of 
Mahomet, may be a great means of lifting bis land out 
ot the deep *!iarkne88 in which it has so long been en¬ 
veloped. 

In the month of July, Scyyid Burghasb, sovereign of 
Zanzibar, arrived in England, and took up his abode at 
the Alexandra Hotel, London. He was found to be both 


a polite and an agreeable Arabian gentleman, attended 
in this country by Dr. Badger, whose perfect command 
of Arabic was a great advantage, not only to Sejyid 
himself, but to all who desired to converse with him. 
During his stay, he was, as a matter of course, much 
feted, and shown, without reserve, all that might be sup¬ 
posed to interest a stranger, whose good-will was wished 
to be cultivated, if for no other reason, fof that of aid¬ 
ing in the suppression of the slave-trade in Eastern 
Africa,. While in London, tho Alexandra Hotel was 
quite a little section of equatorial Africa, his highness, 
his suite, and their attendants—/aces wholly new in 
England, but familiar enough to such as knew the 
Somali and Arabian coasts,, and the Gulf-Arabs of 
Western India. Tho “ tobe ” and the ‘‘ abbas ” went 
wandering up and down; and on entering the hotel, one 
saw a countenance which re-called Africa, pure and' 
simple, wide-nosed, prognathous, full-lipped, and yellow 
eyed—another, of the high Omanli type, having the 
hue of coffee well milked; oval, with tho soft desert- 
bred eyes and dark curled beard: anon the pensive 
visage of a Hindoo merchant passed, and a glimpse was 
caught of the high-dried saffron forelioad of the old 
Zanzibar Arab. These strangers did not easily lose the 
feeling of wonder which almost everything around 
them was calculated to inspire; but they took the 
new sights very quietly, as is the nature of their 
breed, and chattered African comments, one with 
another, over the comings and goings of a London 
hotel in full swing of the. season. Tho prince was 
highly pleased with his reception. The marvellous com¬ 
mercial activity of the river—its endless fringes of 
warehouses, and quays, and buildings—its boats and 
bridges, but, above all, the wilderness of great and 
small vessels in the Pool—deeply astonished the Seyyid 
and bis attendants; for neither Bombay nor Lisbon had 
prepared them at all for such a spectacle, “These 
ships seem to grow along your shores as the mangroves 
do with us,** the Arab lord remarked as be came near 
London Bridge. He anii his suite loft London on the 
15th of July for Folkestone, and embarked there for 
Paris,'whence, after a short stay, he was to proceed to 
ilarseillcs on bis return to Zanzibar, 

Near the close of September, ibis year, the fiftieth 
anniversary of an important event was celebrated at 
Darlington and its immediate neighbourhood in the 
north of England. This was a “ Railway Jubilee,” hold 
at the invitation of the North-Eastern Company, to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the birtlS,of 
the railway-system ^in the very locality where it oc¬ 
curred, For a moment let tho following statistics be 
pondered, as an evidence of only the partial results of 
railway-travelling, now almost universal in the civilised 
parts of the globe. They have boon compiled with 
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aadWal«s, Scotland anQ'Inland. 

duoing the year 1873 is, that ita ntarna aha# the iia(aedia|ii^ 
effeet of the greater facilitiea afforded for third-elaae paaaeager / 
traffic by the chief railway companiea in 1872; and the year 
1874 brings down the facts aa nearly as possible to the 
present time. Each of the tables is, in a great measure, 
independent of those which follow or precede it. 


1, - 

Number of Faisengers. 

• 

Passenger Beompts. 

1 

1843. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871.* 

1873. 

1874. 

1843. 

1851. 

1861. 


mm 

1874, 

EnrOLANorSe Wales ; 

Fimt Class . 

Second Class 

Third Class. 

3,019,570 

0,163,758 

5,210,009 

8,652,530 

26,496,522 

35,317,240 

18,056,410 

45,357,582 

82,881,380 

80,092,538 

73,011,105 

225,449,303 

32,474,219 

62,866,761 

306,124,106 

33,099,l0.^ 

64,329,821 

325,655,015 

£ 

1,328,901 

1,195,051 

359,924 

£ 

2,215,527 

2,719,738 

1,977,710 

£ 

3,676,354 

3,489,971 

3,335,137 

£ 

3,504,124 

4,596,317 

6,692^971 

£ 

3,687,638 

3,438,132 

9,940,601 

£ 

3,785,137 

8,529,619. 

10,523,286 

Total . 

18,293,337 

70,466,292 

145,797,372 

328,552,946 

401,465,086 

423,083,941 

2,883,876 

6,912,975 

9,701,452 

14,793,412 

17.066,431 


SCOILAND:-* 

First Class. 

Second Class 
'i^hinl Class. 

261,648 

894,818 

1,942.618 

759,926 

1,744,190 

6,775,533 

2,372,074 

2,054,124 

12,818,359 

H 

3,952,419 

8,499,983 

30,060,394 

4,261,473 

.3,769,48:7 

30,189,934 

41.877 

60,714 

67,242 

• 

145,636 

164,813 

809,810 

B 

379,826 

268,108 

951,413 

414,478 

240,371 

1,222,106 

440,437 

257,536 

1,239.068 

* Total . 

■ 

3,099,115 


17,244,555 

31,119,874 

37,512,796 

38,220,897 

a y 

169,833 

630,259 

996,054 

1,599,147 

1,876,955 

1,937,041 

Ireland:-^ 

First Class. 

Second Class 
^ Third Class. 

95,321 

1,139,936 

839.187 

601,881 

2,233,818 

2,792,176 

1,487,452 

3,734,966 

5,456,792 

1,948,875 

4.323.765 

9.275.294 

1,884,116 

3,960,684 

10,497,506 

rll914,181 

4.163,657 

10,457,740 

mSBi 

78,136 

142,184 

141,204 

20r,fll0 

272,391 

291,368 

264,358 

303,110 

470,920 

271,158 

306,215 

587,821 

278,777 

312,026 

584,251 

Total . 

2,074,414 

^,627,875 

10,679,210 

15,547,934 

16.S42,306 

16,535,578 

56,548 

861,524 

765,569 

1,038,388 

1,165,194 

l,178iOS4 

Unitkd Kingdom : 
First Class . . .. 
Second Class 

Third Class. 

4,276.540, 

11,198,512 

7,991,844 

10,014,337 

30,474,830 

14,884,949 

21,917,936 

51,146,672 

100,656,531 

35,642,199 

81,021,940 

258,556,615 

H 

1 

39.274.759 

72,262,963 

366,302,689 

1,374,942 

1,288,758 

446,557 

2,439,299 

3,026,735 

2,428,724 

3,143,256 

3,933,119 

4,386,700 

1 

4,148,108 

5,167,535 

8.115,304 

3,984.718 

11,750,588 

' 4,4992351 
4,099,181 
12,348.605 

Total ... ,.. 

23,466,896 

85,374,116 

173,721,139 

375,220,754 

455,320,188 

477,840,411 

3,110,257 

7,894,758 

11,463,075 

17,430.947 

20,109,580 

20,945,137 

Season Tickets 
England ... .. 

Scotland . 

Ireland . 

United Kingdom . 

— 

4,887 

6,361 

5,728 

16,970 

34,053 
10,501 
r 7,525 
52,079 

139,011 

31,776 

17,575 

188,302 

257,470 

37,707 

19,402 

314,979 

* 438,523 
36,786 
18,648 
493,957 


n 

1 ; 

678,861 

70.575 

32,342 

781,778 

855,024 

87,024 

36,919 

978,967 

933.89(^ 

96.762 

38,529 

1,069,181 

Gross Total.. 

— 

85,391,095 

173.773,218 

375,409,146 

455,634,767 


1^5 

7,940,764 

11,750,903 

18,212,725 

21,087,547 

32,014,318 


"n \ 

thf'jgfeatast €are from official sources, and exhibit the growth 
gr^ual growth—of railway enterprise in the United 
' from the year 1843 to the end of 1874. Com- 
with 1843, they are given for that year; also for 
1861, 1871, 1873, and 1874; and they are arranged in 
1 a manner as to show the principal facts, not only for the 
l^iited Kingdom as a whole, but also separately for England 



— 

Areroge Fare per Head. 

Proportion of Classes. 

Propodion of Reotipts, 

1843. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1873. 



1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1873. 

1874. 

1843. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1873. 

1874. 

Enolai#d & Wales 

First Class. 

Second Class . 

Third Class . 

• 

Total. 

Scotland 

First Class.' ... 

Second Class . 

Third Class . 

Total. 

Ireland 

First Class .. .. 

Sepond Class . 

^ird Class . 

Total. 

United Kinapom :— 

FIrgt Class. 

Second Class ... „. 
Third Class . 

Total... 

Groai Total 
x 

L 8. 

6 9i 
2 71 
1 41 

d 

5 IJ 
2 Oi 

1 4i 

1. d. 
2 114 
1 6} 
0 lOi 

s. d. 
2 4 

1 3 

0 7 

1. d. 

2 3} 
1 1 

0 7! 

a. d. 

2 34 

1 ll 
0 73 

P.ct. 

21*43 

50*09 

28-48 

P.ct. 
12*28 
37 60 
50-12 

P.ct. 

12*39 

31*11 

56-50 

P.ct 

9*16 

22*22 

68*62 

P.ct. 

8*09 

15-66 

76-25 

P.ct. 

7-82 

15-21 

76*97 

P.ct. 
46 08 
41-44 
12-48 

P.ct. 

32*05 

39-34 

28*61 

P.ct. 

27-59 

35-97 

36*44 

PjSL 

23-69: 

31-07 

45*24 

P.efc. 

21*61 

80-14 

58*25 

P.ct. 
21*22 
19*79 
56*99 j 

3 11 

1 Hi 

1 4 

0 10! 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

i'oo ’ 

3 91 
1 41 
0 81 

3 9f 
1 101 
0 11 

i 

HI 

B 9 

IBt] 

w 



8*44 

28-87 

62-69 

ill 

llQI 

13*76 

11*91 

74*33 

11-57 

11*85 

76*58 


11*15 

986 

78-99 

24-66 

35*75 

39*59 

23*48 

26-57 

49-95 

26*62 

17*14 

56-24 

H 

22*08 

12*81 

65-U 

. 

22-74 

13-28 

63*97 

1 1 

1 4 

1 ij 


1 0 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 

n 

100 . 

100 

100 

0 101 
0 7 

0 5i 

2 7 

1 ai 
1 0 

2 8} 
1 5! 
1 6} 

2 8i 
1 5 

1 0 

2 10} 
1 6i 
1 11 

2 101 
1 6 

1 li 

4-60 

54*95 

40*45 

1070 

39*69 

4961 

13*93 

34*08 

51*09 

12*53 

27-81 

59*66 

11*52 

24*24 

64*24 

11*58 

25*18 

63*24 

7-36 

58*3? 

34*29 

21-61 

30*33 

39-06 

26*36 

35-58 

38-06 

25-46 

29*19 

45*35 

23*27 

26-28 

50-45 

22-40 

26-67 

40*93 

m 

1 Si 

1 6i 

m 

1 5 

1 5 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo' 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 j 

loo" 

6 5 
2. 31 

1 if 

4 101 

^ nt 
» 1 

2 lO; 
1 61 
0 lol 


2 3} 

1 U 
0 8 

I 

18*22 

47-72 

34-06 

11-73 

35-70 

52-57 

12*62 

29-U 

57-94 

0*50 

21-59 

68*91 

8-41 

15*45 

76*14 

D 

8*22 

15*12 

76-66 

44-21 

41*43 

14*36 

30*00 

38-34 

30-76 

27-42 

8441 

SB-27 

23*80 

29*64 

46*56 

n 

M 

2 71 

1 10 

1 8* 

0 111 

0 10} 

0 lOi 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

— 

1 lOi 

» 4i 

0 Ilf 

0 11 

0 11 
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Length of Lino Open. 


Proportion of Number of Paseengen in 
Threo Countrieo. 



Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

England 

1,775 

5,304 

7.820 

10,850 

Double . 


5,548 

i 6,799 

Single . 



2,272 

4,051 



United Kingdom... 2,031 6,890 10.86916,082 

Double . 5.613 6.803 | 8.338 8,687 

Single . 1.277 3,976 i 7,038 7,395 1 7.700 



Proportion of Passenger Reoefpto in 
Three Countries. 


P.ct. P.ct. P.et. P.ct. 
02-72 87-66 84*63 84*87 



8-69 

9-17 

9-33 

9-25 

6*68 

5*96 

5-80 

5*59 

100 

100 

100 

100 


England 
Merchandise 
Minerals 
Live Stock ... 


Scotland 
Merchandise 
Minerals 
Live Stock ... 

Total 

laeLANo 
Merchandise 
Minerals ... 
Live Stock ... 


United Kingdom: 
Merchandise 

Minerals . 

Live Stock. 


Tonnage.—Goods Tratllo. 

(N.n. No Keturn of Tonnage of Gouda, &c., for Year 1851.] 


25,074.982 

51,617,741 


30.638,833 

63,604,434 


Ruccipbi.—Goods Traffic. 




Proportion of Receipts. 



4,101,938 

11,766,609 

5,722,387 

20,337,781 

15,868,547 

26,060,168 



59.879 129,734 146.103 155,020 


15,868,547 I 26,060,168 I 24,975,944 | 24,495,740 I 1,923,313 3,121,882 3,810,829 3,884,424 llOO 


169,364,698 190,953,457 188,538 852 


Gross Receipts Orom all Sources.* 


Proportion of Gross Rccelpta 
to Capital Kxpcncled. 


Proportion of Gross Receipts, f 


1843. 1851. I 1861. I 1871. I 1873. 1874. 185l|l86i;i87l|l873 18/4 


P.ct. P.ct. 
9-P7|9'87 















































































































































//«.] LOCOMOTIVE EXUIBITIOir A^T DJmL2MiOm 
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r 

'aMonger 

s Killed trom Cauaei beyond 
their own Control. 


Proportion Killed to Number Cmled. 


’ 'O' 

Ne.dr 
PnuenMn 
Killed, IftM 
to 1873. 



1843. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1873. ' 1874. 

1843. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1873. 

1874. 

Canieain . 
Ten Yean. 

% 

Snoxand. 


19 1 
-1 

44 

6 

37 

62 

One in 
18,203,337 

One ii# 
3,708,752 

One in j 
3,313,576 

One in 
54,758.824 

One in 
10,850,427 

One in 
6,823,934 

234 

One in 
12,154,914 

Scotland . 

a 

H 

& 

2 

3 

m 

— 


8,629,278 

15,559,937 

12,504,265 

2,248,288 

24 

11,028,802 

Ibbland . 

S 

H 

m 

4 

— 

1 

— 

-- 

— 

3,886,983 

— 

16,535,578 

13 

10,753,961 

Jnitbd Kingdom 

1 ‘ 1 

19 1 

46 

12 

40 

SO 

23,466,896 

4,493,374 

3,776,546! 3l,268,396i 11,383,004 

5,973,005 

271 

ll,987,9lo 



' 

Capitnl Expended. 


Capitol Expended per Mile. 


1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1873. 1 

1874. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 


1874. 

England ... ... 

Scotland . 

Ibkland. 

£ 

208,642.303 

28,351,881 

11,246,714 

£ 

» 290,610,346 
41,026,603 
21,690,389 

£ 

461,368,616 

64,282,911 

27,028,580 

£ 1 
490.018,994 
69,126,420 
2!),174,894 

—. ■ ■ __..I 

£ 

508,726,428 

71,327,140 

29,842,363 

£ 

39,336 

29,471 

18,023 

£ 

38,313 

25,231 

15,242 

£ 

42,522 

25,328*. 

13,596 

£ 

43,101 

26,465 

13,886 

£ 

43,773 

26,411 

14,030 

Unitrd Kingdom... 

248,240,897 

362,327,336 

552,680,107 

588,320,308 

609,895,931 



35,944 

36,582 

37,078 


— 

Net Receipts. 

Proportion of Net Rcoeipta to Copital. 

1861. 

1871. 


1861. 

1 1871. 

1873. 

1874. 


£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 




P.ct. 

England & Walbs. 

12,188.857 

1 21,995,582 

23.013.901 

22,675,413 


f 


4*46 

Scotland. 

1,696,585 

2.653.543 

2,789.704 

2.815,817 



— 

3*99 

Ireland . ... 

805,854 

1,090,795 

1,155,547 

1.121,773 

■qqiiI 

HI 

KH: 

3*76 

United Kingdom . 

14,691,296 

1 25,739,920 



1 4-05 

4*65 

4*58 

4*37 




In 1804 George Stephenson was a poor roan labour¬ 
ing for*his daily bread. His son Robert happened to be 
lying in his cradle, while he himself was cobbling shoes 
by his side. At that period, the stage-coach performed 
its journeys at the rate of five miles an hour, and a 
letter posted in Edinburgh might, by some fortuitous 
circumstance,>be so successful as to reach its destination 
within the course of seven or eight days. Twenty years 
after the above humble scene, George Stephenson said 
to his son, ‘‘ I tell thee what I think, my lad, and it is, 
^that you will live to see the day, though I may not live 
so long, when railroads will supersede almost all otlior 
modes of conveyance of our native country; when mail- 
coaches will go by railway, and railways become the 
groat highway for the king and his subjects. The time 
is coming when it,will be cheaper for a working-man to ‘ 
travel by railway than to walk on foot.” ^Tliis was a 
bold, but nevertheless a true prophecy; and both father 
and son lived to see it fulfilled. But who brought 
about this extraordinary revolution ? George Stephen¬ 
son and his illustrious son, with the aid of Brunei, his 
son, and Joseph Locke ! 

On an occasion of such importance, marking, as it 
does, the celebration of an event, transcending, in the 
extent of its intelligent development, the grandest 
dreams of antiquity, it was to be expected that it would 
be accompanied, at Darlington, with all the usual con- 
festivity. Accordingly, in spite of 
rain, decorations were abundant, 


and festoons, and flowers, and flags, were lavishly dis¬ 
played, to signalise an event so memorable. This, to 
the local mind, no doubt, appeared so grand, that both 
the travelling and mercantile communities ought to 
have felt a grateful glow of sympathy with it in all 
parts of the civilised globe. Perhaps the most 
attractive feature of the day was a Locomotive Exhibi¬ 
tion, showing the changes and improvements which 
had, from time to time, been effected^during the half- 
century which had just passed over the trial of the 
railway system. This was held in what is called the 
North Road Engine Works, the principal place for the 
erection of locomotives between the O.UBe and the Tyne, 
and where the bulk of the engines for the Darlington 
section of the North-Eastern Railway are built. These 
works were, in 1863, commenced with about fifty work¬ 
men, but now they employ about a thousand; and, on 
the day of the jubilee, offered to view ^wenty-four en¬ 
gines, all of different types and construction.* A slight 
description of these, as developing the progress of loco¬ 
motive engineering skill, carfnot fail to be interesting 
as witnessed on an occasion of this kind. 

The engines shown included “ Locomotive,” the first 
engine used on a pablic railway, built by Stephenson in 
Newcastle, in 1825. It was shown in motion, steam 
being conveyed to the cylinders by a gipo from the 
boiler of the works. “No. 1” contrasted vividly with 
its upright works exposed, its cylinders placed verticalU 
on the top of the boiler, and its single flue, with ilf 
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tiefghbour, a splendid passenger engine, built at tlio 
works this year (1875), weighing exactly four times the 
weight of/‘Locomotive,” and intended to rim the ex¬ 
press from Saltburn to Leeds. By tho side of No, 1,” 
was shown also one of the original fish-bellied malleable 
iron rails, and the engine itself was placed on raiU 
similarly attached to stone sleepers of tho olden type. 
Next was one of the engines built by Timothy Hack- 
worth, and since remodelled; then one named “In- 
victa,” dating from 1830, built by Kpbort Stephenson, 
and notable ds that on which tho present locomotive 
principal of tho North-Eastern—Mr. Fletcher—began 
his career. Then came three other old engines, the 
sloping cylinder^, single tube, and double tender of tho 
first, marking it as of ancient date; whilst the others, 
and tho two adjoining, presented varied stages of pro- 
, gression in design and compactness. Next (No. 273), 
was an engine constructed on the principle of Cramp- 
ton’s patent, having no driving-wheel; and this .pip- 
pleted tho series of tho most noticeable old eDginosN*^* 
There was a greater variety of the new engines shown 
—the Stockton* and Darlington section, the North- 
Eastern, the Midland, the Glasgow and South-Western, 
the ^iondon and North-Western, and the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Bail way Companies, having 
contributed some of the finest locomotives running on 
their lines. The Midland sent one built by Kitson of 
JiCeds, neatly finished. The London and North- 
Western were represented by ihe “Penrith Beacon,” 
built at tbeir great Crewe works, also new, and distin¬ 
guished from all others by having a “scoop” for 
gathering water whilst travelling at a rapid speed. 

"" The Great Northern sent a compact engine (No. 47), 
jspicuotts by ifs large driving-wheel, about eight feet, 

\ by the absence of a steam dome. Tho Glasgow and 
.. 6outh-Westom exhibited a massive representative, 
fitted with steam reverser gear; and the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast sent a powerful engine, to 
which a speed indicator was attached. The North- 
Eastern Bailway proper sent the express passenger 
engine used for the “ Flying Scotchman,” which had 
the vacuum brake, and successfully competed at the 
Newark brake /rials; also a six-coupled goods engine, 
and a hfevy eigh<;-wheeled tank engine; whilst the 
\ Stockton and Darlington section had several admirable 
engines, including the passenger engine we have named 
as next to No. 1, which received merited praise for the 
admirably-equalised disposition of the weight upou' the 
wheels, and its general adaptability. Besides these 
iVere a handsome “bogie” engine, and several others. 
-Altogether thp collection was happily illustrative of the 
||»rogre68 in locomotion during fifty years; and this effect 
iras heightened by models of Blenkinsop’s and other 
'ire-railway engines jrith cogged wheels, &c., by the ex¬ 


hibition of the old “ dandy-cart ” once used on the ifi. | 
and by models of the working of tho block system, 
as well as by the exhibition of the engine-lifting appa- 
mtus. 

It was observed by Mr. H. Pease, during the exbibi**! 
tion, that tho common workmen had rendered great 
assistance in the development of the locomotive, not 
only by manipulative skill, but by ingenious suggestion. 
He also said that engines had, in price, increased from 
£500 to £3,000, and in weight from'seven to thirty tons 
or more. 

Quo of the principal events of this great day for 
Darlington was tho preseptation of a statue of ilio late 
Joseph Pease, Esq,, to tho corporation of his native 
town. This work is of bronze, placed on a pedestal of 
Scotch granite. Mr. G. A. Lawson was tho sculptor; 
Messrs, Cox and Sons, of Thames Ditton, the founders; 
and the pedestal had been prepared by Messrs. Priest and 
Hon, of Darlington. The features of Mr. Pease were con¬ 
sidered well delineated; tho attitudo characteristic, 
and the difficulty of representing tho dress of the first 
Quaker member well overcome. On the sides of the 
pedestal are four bronze panels in basso-relievo, illustra¬ 
tive of four phases in IVfr. Pease’s life. Politically, he 
is represented as ono of a group engaged in discussing 
tho reform question, of some forty years previously. A 
sf3cond panel pictures one of the early engines; tlie mills 
and forges that the first railway called into being; the 
hills of Cleveland forming the background. Tho educa¬ 
tional labours of Mr. Pease are hinted at in a third 
panel, and the fourth suggests the aid he rendered in 
tho abolition of slavery. On tho soutl^ si do of the 
pedestal is the simple inscription, “Joseph Pease.” 
Tho statue, including tho portrait of Mr. Pease, also pre¬ 
sented to the town, cost about £3,000. The portrait was 
painted by Mr. James Macbotli, and is placed in tlio ^ 
council cliamber. The inscription is, “ Joseph Pease, 
born 22Dd June, 1799 ; died 8th February, 1872. Pre¬ 
sented by subscription to the corporation of Darlington, 
his native town; 1875. It was unveiled by the Duke of 
' Cleveland, who, in an appropriate speech, did justice to 
the merits «f the late Joseph Pease, both as a man of 
business, a parliamentary representative of the people, 
and a philanthropist in all the r(3lations of life. The 
festivities of tho day were wound up with a sumptuous 
banquet held in a pavilion on tho cricket-ground, tho 
whole of the proceedings being such as are likely to bo 
long remembered in and around the locality in which 
they took place. * • 

Turning away froiA local festivity in -England, our 
attention is drawn to the far East, even beyond that 
sea where 

“ North-east winds blow 
Saboan odours from tho spimr 
Of Araby the blest,” 
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PlilNCE OF WALES IN INDIA. 


and where the Prince of Wales now is, holding festivity 
4 p the Indian land. On the llth of October the hoir to 
yie Ilritish crown and its dependencies left England 
for India. Proceeding by way of Paris to Brindisi, he 
there joined the steam-ship Sempisj which had been 
specially prepared for his reception. Visiting his 
brother-in-law, the King of (Irecce, at Atliens, he 
t hence sailed to Egypt, then down the Uod Sea, and 
across the Arabian Sea, to Bombay. Here, shortly 
after daybreak on Monday, the 8th of November, the 
booming of guns intimated to the inhabitants (hat tlie 
great event wlifch had Ixjcn the subject of conversation 
witli every Hindoo, Mussulman, Parsce, and European 
for some months previously, had at length taken place 
—the Prince of Wales had realised tlie dream of his 
life, and had arrived in India. Let us, for a moment, 
pause, and conceive for ourselves the mingled feelings 
of wonder and delight which ho musl^havo experienced 
when the morning sun beamed upon the scene, which 
formed, at least, one of the many tangible pictures of 
wliich he had droami, and which was now arrayed be¬ 
fore him witli all the splendour of an Orient sky. 
There, through tlie palms of Malabar Hill, appeared 
numbers of white houses, shining among the groves of 
a tropical vegetation, the beautiful promontory of 
Colaba, adorned with a perfect heap of pictures(iuo 
dwellings, with the tall spire of the church commemo¬ 
rative of the officers and-men of the British army who 
fell in Afghani^tan thirty-five years ago. The Fort, 
with its irregular clusters of curious houses, in which 
the two most promiuent objects, tlie black and aged 
square tower tf the cathedral, and tlie new tower of the 
university buildings, form a suggestive contrast of what 
Bombay once was and now is; and the beautiful arc of 
]back Bay, the shelving shore of which is adorned by 
igreen meadows and magnificent buildings,—all now 
appeared before him in no visionary form, but in pal¬ 
pable and striking reality. 

This is not the place for a description of all those 
minute and tasteful particulars of etiquette which 
largely entered into the reception of tho Prince of 
Wales: but all the arrangements had been^nadc with 
tho greatest care, and the strictest attention to good 
taste. Tho princes and chiefs, and the principal 
European and native inhabitants of Bombay, had been 
mvite^to tlie dockyard, where he was to be received ; 
it is^^ipossiblo ' '-sgino a more att,"active picture 
''^aciou^ *'"^gaily decorated 
/ cliivalry, tho rank 
4ited the approach 


- 

after his return to his native land, irom whieK kirf; 
progress is watched with an interest even beyond 
may be his own warmest expectations or 
lions. Meanwhile, it may be stated that his tour in timers/ 
Madras Presidency was announced as follows:—Qa v 

22nd of November, at Beypore. The 23rd, 24tb^‘ 
and 2(5|h were to be#devoted to shooting;. 
Coimbatore; 28th and 29th, at Ootacamund; 

Slst, at Mysore; 2ud and 3rd December, at 
4tli to 7th, at Madras; 8th, Tricbmopoly; . 
Madura; 10th, Tuticorin. On the morning of ' 
13th December he arrived at Madras from Trichinape^^ 
and was received with the usual salute^ His recopi|)ioii; 
was most brilliant. Tho governor, commander-ia- 
cliief, chief just ice, the chiefs of Travancoro, CboPb) 
an() Vizianagram, and Prince Arcot, awaited*his wrivAl 
at tlie railway station, with a largo assembly orEurd-* 
pcans and natives. In reply to an address firom the 
Tn|i^ipal authorities, his royal highness expressed tb 
gmification he felt at the reception. All along p 
route to the governrnont-house there were two dS 
lines of natives, who receiv<id him with every mar' 
cordiality and respect. The most striking scene,r 
ever, was a gathering of upwards of 14,000 nativ 
Europeans, who sang “ God bless the Prince of 
as he passed. Tlie beautiful dresses of tlif 
various colours, and tho ornaments inciden 
diftbrent castes to which they belonged, j 
most charming picture. 

At 1 o’clock P.M. the prince held a gran^ 
shook hands cordially with the liajahs pre? 
ho appeared to mako a most favourable ir 

A bau(juet was given at the governr 
lowed by fireworks; and the town 
illuminated. 

His royal highness afterwards pr 
Park, where he remained in seclu* 
being the anniversary of the death 
sort. The Seraplsy sliortly afterw 
cutta, where he arrived on the 2: 
where his royal highness was 
niony. 

1 The viceroy, attended by biJ^ 
an address of welcome was pr( 
tation of tbe leading Europtj* 
lieaded by the president of ‘ 
ture. The prince made a ? 
coeded to the landim^-sl^ 

Rented to him the 
chief justice of Be 
governor-general. 
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'. ' jBjra.hte reee^tioft was aiagnificeQl, 'tho iobabitants re- 
'.; 'cdvi&g his royal highness with every mark of respect 
y;,«Bid eoidial enthusiasm. Down to the hst dayeof 
vJ^lDeeeinher, 1875, his royal highness was-in Calcutta, 
bdt&feoeiving and reciprocating compliment^ 

«^ilst the prince was beingand enjoying him- 
' ‘Se^ -in India, the Princess of ^ales was visited at 
''.apme by the King and Queen of Denmark and her 
* lister, the Princess Hyra. As the visit was privato 
, , thau otherwise, no special public demonstration 
i 3 ad<\ and the royal party passed their time in 
i^Qipning such quiet enjoyments as were in conformity 
iifitb their tastea-. On the 29tb of November, the Queen 
tAd J^rincess Tbyra, with her royal highness the 
iPrilBoesa bf Wales and her children, paid a visit to 
Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle; and shortly after, 
the Ds^ish family returned to Denmark, the king 
having'previously taken his departure. On the 15th of 
December, the infant daughter—^bom 29th October— 

' the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh was christei.txl 
the private chapel of Windsor Castle. On this 
ion the Princess of Wales was present, and on the 
afternoon left London with her family for Paris, 
te for Denmark, there to spend their Christmas, 
day afterwards (the 16th) the Duke of Edin- 
) the foundation stone of the New National 
:8e, on the Thames Embankment, London, 
r may be the interest felt or attached to the 
of royalty in some countries, they are not 
’.t Britain, viewed in the light of affecting 
condition. Accordingly, events of the 
ance to the welfare of the country may 
without the interference of pripccs, 
e forms of the constitution may have 
^be proper administration of public 
f this, it was announced, on the 2Gth 
t he Bank of England bad received a 
eiV principal office at Alexandria, 
^tian government had sold to tho 
its shares in the Suez Canal for 
This announcement was variously 
states, some-being favourable and 
•Tlor Von Seberzer, an Austriaiw 


writer, says, so recently as but a few days before tire 
close of the year 1875, that the effect of tho purchase 
by England of the Suez Canal shares on the interests ot 
Austria, *‘can only be favourable and advantageous. 
It may justly be assorted,” he proceeds, *Hhat the 
Suez Canal means Egypt, and that, therefore, the 
influence of England, from a politico-economical point 
of view, will not be confined to the canal, but be 
extended to tho whole of Egypt and to its financial and 
political development. With a well-regulated admin¬ 
istration, and under a wise and economical govern¬ 
ment, Egypt, which, with its adjacent teiritorios, covers 
an area of 32,000 geographical square miles, has a total 
population of 7,500,0(K) souls, and already possesses a 
trade of nearly 700,000,000f. a year, will develop itself 
into a most important centre both of production and of 
consumption.” 

Herr von Schorzer believes that England, in tho 
interest of her own trade, will, above all, strive to effect 
a considerable reduction in tho canal dues, which will, 
of course, bring a considerable advantage to the shipping 
trade of other nations. If, on the other band, the 
canal had remained principally in tho possession of 
French shareholders, it would have been made entirely 
subservient to private interests. In order, however, to 
'ivo Austria tho full benefit of the change, Herr von 
Scherzer thinks that the railway, which is to establish a 
direct and cheap communication between Trieste and 
Central Europe, should be completed as soon as possible; 
that tho Austro-Hungarian Lloyd should organise new 
lines of packet-ships to Egypt and the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago; that Austrian manufacturers should 
study the requirements of tho people of Egypt with 
more attention than heiretofore; and that Austrian 
traders should open offices and warehouses in the most 
important Egyptian ports. These suggestions, made to 
Austria, might be taken by England, and applied in 
such a way as to redound to her interest. 

Having thus, for the present, finished this eventful 
history, tho progress of the pen must stop, until coming 
events, yet in the womb of futurity, call it again into 
action t9 diadow forth the further greatness and glory 
of England. 


THE END. 








